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TYPE-WRITING. 

TTYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-L WORK of every description—Literarv. Scientific, Legal. 4c.— 
uodcriaken. Largo, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, ‘28, Victoria Street, 8_W. 

'J'YPE- WRITING.—Every Description of 

and promi 

rate*—Ml _ 

^TYPE-WRITER. — AUTHORS’ MSS., 

-A- Plays, Reviews, Lectures, Legal, or other Articles, COPIED 
with accuracy and despatch. Terms moderate Duplicate copies.— 
Address E. tioar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
Established 1884. _]_ 

QTAMPS.—WANTED a COLLECTION, 

small or large, loose or fixed. References given.—D cxdanio.v, 
Moffat, Scotland. __ 

catalogues. 

DAEDEKEE’S & BADDELEY’S 

SJ TOURIST'S GUIDE BOOK8. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 

_ DULAU 4 CO., 37. Soho Bqcare. London, W_ 

Just Published, deray 8vo, cloth, price Is. 6d.; by post, Is. Del. 

(CATALOGUE of the MANX CROSSES, 

with the Runic Inscriptions, and various Readings and 
Renderings compared. By P. M. C. Kkrxodk, F.8.A. 8oot. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with the Addition of the Latin and 
Ogmic Inscriptions, and some Illustrations. 

Isle of Man : C. B. IIkyxs, Ramsey ; 

_Lo ndon and Edinbu rgh: Williams 4 Norgate. 

“BLACK AND WHITE." 

HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRE88 is 
continued fire days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, 4c., In use for the New Processes. 

PUB LIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria 8trce t, 8.W. 

M essrs, drummond & ’bo., 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET. COVENT HARDEN, W.C.. are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANF8TAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 


_rations. Ca _ .. __ 

4 CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. _ 

H olidays in normandy.— 

M. BARBIER. French Master, Glasgow Athenaeum, Ex¬ 
aminer in French to Intermediate Education Board, receives at his 
epuntry residence in Normandy, during June, July, and August, a few 
GENTLEMEN desirous of improving their knowledge of French by a 
stay in I ranee. Backward Candidates coached for Examinations. 
Beautiful country. Tennis. Every comfort. Highest references.— 
lor particulars and Prosircctus apply to M. Bakuikk, Ecrosville, par 
Louviers, Eure. France ._ 

AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, 

Travel, Poetry, 4c.) suitable for Publication in Volume Form, arc 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration. MSS. read 
within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved will be published in 
the early Autumn. 

DIGBY, LONG St 00., 

Publishers of THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 6s. (5th Edition), 

19, Bouvcrie Street, Fleet Street, Loudon. 


VOL. IX. now ready. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, with numerous Maps and Wood Engravings. 
In 10 vols., imperial 8vo. Entirely New Edition. Vols. I. to IX. are now ready. 
Price 10s. each, cloth; 15s. each, half-morocco. 

SPECTATOR “ The leading literary, political, scientific, and artistic subjects have been intrusted 
to specially qualified writers, whose articles are, as a rule, entirely new. It is evidont that the new 
edition of “ Chambers’s Encycloptedia ” will reflect the highest credit on its editor and its publishers. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, London ; and Edinburgh. 


T3RITISH ASSOCIATION for the 

1J VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, Burlington. Hook, Lorn 


AD- 

London, W. 

The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 
EDINBURGH, commencing on WEDNESDAY, August 3bd. 

Pres i dent-Elkct— 

Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LL.D., I).Sc., For. See. R 8- F.R.8.E., 
F.G 8., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom ; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS—Authors are re¬ 
minded that the acceptance of Memoirs, and the days on which they 
are to be read are, as far as possible, determined by Organising Com¬ 
mittees for the several Sections before the beginning of the Meeting. 
Memoirs should be sent to the Office of the Association. # 

Information about local arrangements may be obtained from the 
Local Secretaries, Edinburgh. 

G. Griffith, Assistant General Secretary. 

NINTH INTERNATIONAL 

Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 

President—Prof. MAX MULLER. 

All Communications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Tickets, £1 ; Ladies, 108. 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 5-12. Prof. MAX 
SiULLER’S ADDRESS will be delivered on the Morning of 
MONDAY, Seitemheu 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE’S, 'at 3 f.m., on 
Seftember 7. 

N.B.—Orientalists are informed that invitations have been received 
from Geneva, for holding the Tenth Congress there. 

|JNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

PROFESSORSHIP OF LAW. 

The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 
of LAW. 

Applications, with references, should be sent on or before the 
16th July to the Registrar, from whom particulars may lie obtained. 

E. Londisi, Registrar. 

>THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL ORANTS TUB 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Elimination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newca*tlo-on-Tyne, Paisley* 
Truro, ic. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, PJ.B. 

JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 8, on TUESDAYS. ’WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, in JULY and AUGU8T. 

Cards for Private Days and for Students to be obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. _ 

Will be ready in a few days. 

NEW NOVEL by JOHN COLEMAN. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

W IFE—YET NO WIFE.” 

By JOHN COLEMAN. 

Author of " Rival Queens.” “ White Lady of Roeemount," “Curly,” 
“ Players and Playwrights I have Met," 4c., 4o. 

Henrt J. Drane, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


g!R 


MTJDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE Of aU the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY Ifor Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) frem Two Guineas per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Club* supplied on Liberal Terms 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists oj Boohs gratis and post J i re. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Tost SeMon. are on Sale, .eeond-haud at 
greatly Reduoed Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MTTDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

ao to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, B.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapsidc, E.C 


r\N the ORGANISATION of SCIENCE : 

Y7 an Essay towards Systematisation. By A Free LANi r ls. net 
“A powerful plea.”—Academy. “A weighty protest.....Suggestive 

and interesting_such vigour and incisiveness. — JVall. ocl 

Williams 4 Nokuatk._ _ 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lano 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
*TWO^)r CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 

monthly balance*, when not drawn below £100. .... 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the B^kreoeivee small suras cm 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Rayknscbokt Manager. 


B 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 


u TWO GUINEAS PEK MONTH, OK A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with foil partkulail. poet free on 
__»j— *1 — Francis Kavcnsckoit, Manager. 


application. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is awn folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., Ac. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Desorptions of 
his Proouctions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 1 
8TANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies . 

Price Six Guineas. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O_’_and____ 

"DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X _PI ES. Also._ 

^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

Specialities for invalids. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

ILh YFAIR, W. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

(70 BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


Ia tasteful feup. limo, antiquo paper, olive cloth, gilt top, 3s. (id.; Large-Paper Copies, price 16s. net. 

THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARY. 


VOLUME I. 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. A Cabinet of Gems. Cut and Polished by Sir 

PHILIP SIDNEY; now, for the more radiance, presented without their Setting, by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D 
i>* I With Portrait of Sir Philip Sidney. 

, “ Here indeed is a ‘ box where sweets oompacted’lie,’ a real pocket companion, a vinaigrette for the soul. Such a book 

JrlOrBQCS Marryat. ^ may cheer us all the day, checking our pessimism, and restoring our faith in human nature .”—Daily Chronicle. 

——■— In tasteful leap. 8vo, price Ss. 6d. 

From Punch to Padan Aram; or, Thoughts by a 

Rambling Philosopher. By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ A Book of Vagrom Men,” &c. 

| ^ Contents Punch and Judy—The Anchoret—On Foola—The Pan Harmonica Man—The Toll Gatekeeper - On Dogs—On 

By the Author o Characters in Fiction—The Gleaner—The Female Vagrant—Concerning Girls—The Cornfield—The Waif—The Vagrant 

Earth—The Angler—The Inn—The Bird Catcher—SamuelTs Mare Maggy—On the Road to Padan Aram. 

‘ My Sister the Actress,” “ Facing j n fcap. g v0 , tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in half-parchment, price 5s.; Large-Paper Copies for Collectors, 
ootlights,” “Under the Lilies and price21s.net. 

tc 8vols - Res Judicatce: Papers and Essays. By Augustine 

n. BIRRELL, Author of “Obiter Dicta,” &c. 

# “ One of the most charmingly written books of criticism which has ever been penned. Mr. Birrell won his fame by * Obiter 
^ Dicta,’ and he will assuredly not lose it as a result of his latest work .”—Daily Telegraph. 

In tasteful fcap. 8vo, blue cloth, gilt lettered, price 2s. 6d. 

Sermons from Browning. By the Rev. F. Ealand, 

M.A., Curate of 8t. Anne’s Holloway. 

Contents The Life That Now Is. “ Rabbi Ben Ezra,” “ The Ring and the Book,” The Pope —The Life Which is to 
Vl» Come. “ La Baisiaz,” “ Cleon,” “ Abt Vogler,” “ Prospioe ’’—The Next to Nothings of life, and the Romance of the Un- 

^ romantic. “ Pippa Passes,” “ The Boy and the Angel ’’—The All-Important in Life. “ Christmas Eve,” and “ Easter Day.” 

By the Author of ^ crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

“Daughters of Belgravia,” I Lake Country Romances. By Herbert Y. Mills. 

Ibe New Duchess,” *‘Bhe Cams With 8 Illustrations of Lwal and Historic Scenes by Cuthbert Rigby. 

, &c. 2 vols. Contents The Wooing of Katharine Parr—A Tragic Coronation—Ralph Redman's Atonement—The Crier of Claife. 

her art and takes her place in the front In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

The Lone-Star of Liberia. Being the Outcome of 

_ Reflections on our own people. By FREDERICK ALEXANDER DURHAM, an African, of Lincoln's Inn (Sfcudent- 

III. at-Law). With an Introduction by Madame LA COMTE88E C. HUGO. 

^ Contknts The Africo-American—Is the Ethiopian Inferior to the Caucasian ?—Immorality—Superstition in the Nine- 

▲il,! teenth Century—Under Caucasian Rule—Africa Governed by African Repatriation and Liberia. 


Such a book 






ilie Footlights,” 
Boses,” Ac. 8 vols. 


& 


By the Author o 


‘Under the Lilies and 


Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 


“ Daughters of Belgravia,” 
“The New Dychess,” “She Came 
Between,” &c. 2 vols. 

'* Mrs. Fraser is a mistress of her art and takes her place in the front 
rank of the society novelists. Her style is easy and polished—her 
manner of telling a story commands the reader's interest"— Life. 

novel c,over M well as vigorous, and its morel 
tendency is undeniably good /'-Court Journal. 


# 


Annie Thomas 

(Mrs. Fender Cudlip). 




# 


#■ 


By the Author of 


4* "W ” v.iiiunM. „ ^ The tint portion of this Volume (pp. 1-247 ) is aevote 

\ alliant, AUerton 1891. The events of Parliamentary Life are noted, and thi 

(W \1 Towers,” “Denis Donne,” &c. dealt with in pp. 248-436. In the Second Part a Chronolo^ 

WV ’ foreign and domestic ; this ia followed by a Retrospect of 

W 8 vols. a full Index ia added, which is an important feature of th< 

**Thara la a i mu ih of keen perception, humour, and bright diaio'-'iic *•* Volumes of the Annual Register for 

In Old lucres'Darling’that it worthily continues the seiioa 0 i the -- -— 

»atho r ,s lively works ."—Homing Post. T T rixrrm 

tliroiiuliout deeply interesting, and presents latches LONDON! LU1> U i 

°* jwne verv excellent people.”— Scotsman. _ ... _ ■ - - - 

umle Thomas’* novels always have the merit of being carefully ... . « 

constructed and free from those glaring inaccuraciee in social affairs ' Monthly, price Hau-a-Lrown. 

AT aTi ennie ^Fi / fpq onn Jor., T THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEV 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. co™™ ,o» jdly. 

- i wi. » . THE PROTEST of IRISH PROTESTANTISM. By Professor A. 

1 vol., cloth, 2s. 6d. each. Dicey. 

WHOM GOD HATH JOINED : or. a UMTERIA and HOME RULE. By An Irish Phksuytew 
Question of Marriage. By FERGUS HUME. m M,N,STER - 

Ftp A TTTXT nr a ■ariF* aur ts THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. By A Former Siberian Exile. 

BftAWIi i>l|ANK. By Mrs. Robert SACERDOTALISM. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

JOCBLYN, Author of “The M. F. H.’a Daughter,” &c. GENERAL BOOTH'S SOCIAL WORK. By Fkaucis Pubs. 

[Immriinfhj. ARE WE REALLY SO BAD? By tho Right Hon. G. Osuoa 
In picture board., Ss. each. Mohoas, Q.U., M.P. 

TflE SAVAGE OUEEN a Romance PROBLEMS of REPRODUCTION. By Profra»or M.iicu. Haktou 
O f the Natives of Van Dieman’s Land. (2nd Edition!) £ UE POPULAR SONGS of FRANCE. By Eleanor C. Pb.ce. 

By HUME NI8BET. V ' THE MIGRATIONS of the RACES of MEN. By James Bryce, M. 

A UmUTDTTD 1 )t? i tt mvy sn J ti j •» • v THE BISHOP of COLCHESTER aud tho OLD TESTAMEN 

UUIKLtSU All B£AUTY. (ord Edition ) Letters from Canon Cheynk and Archdeacon Wilson. 

By Mra. EDWARD KENNARD. [Immediately. Isblster A Co., Limited. 15 and 16 , Tavistock Street, Covent Gardci 

A CONQUERING 1 ” HEROINE. By THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 

Mrs. HUNGERFORD, Author of “ Molly Bawn.” JULY. 

[Immediat'h/. ELEGY. By A C. Swinburne. 

__ “ ~ ZT ~—“ NONCONFORMISTS and HOME RULE. By II. M. Bompas, Q C. 

•D £ L Gr Iv A V I SOME RECENT NOVELS. By Francis Adams. 

A LONDON MAOA7TN17 n_i_. -i _ THE RELIGIOUS WAR in UGANDA. By G. 8. Mackenzie. 

gjt,™" 0 " M UT AZINR - JT V 3 * , THE PROPOSED PAN-AKOLICAN FESTIVAL. By R. P. Roux. 

C “^ P) ^ GUS Jc MAUPASSANT. By Edwakb Dslilli. 
wi.2 l ." U8 Hardv running in the above Monthly TIIE hervant odestion n, „ 








#■ 


By the Author of 


Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for JULY. ! 

THE PROTEST of IRISH PROTESTANTISM. By Professor A. V. I 
Dicey. I 


ULSTERIA and HOME RULE. By An Irish Phksbyterian THE ULSTER PROTESTANTS and HOME RULE. 

Minister. i I. By Dr. Ball. 

THE RUSSIAN ORISIS Rv A S„..:R„, Emuc. 11 «F th ° »*•« M A ' 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, P aternoster Row, London, E.C. _ 

Just published, 8vo, pp. 672, price 18*. 

THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1891. 

The first portion of this Volume (pp. 1-247) is devoted to a resume of the Political History of England during the year 
1891. The events of Parliamentary Life are noted, and the principal speeches summarised. Foreign ana Colonial History are 
dealt with in pp. 248-436. In the Second Part a Chronological Summary is given of the principal events of the year, both 
foreign and domestic ; this ia followed by a Retrospect of Literature. Science, and Art, and an Obituary of Eminent Persons. 
A full Index ia added, which is an important feature of the book, and adds very materially to its value as a work of reference. 
%• Volumes of the Annual Register for the years 1863-1890 can still be had, price 18s. each. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 


Price ONE SHILLING. JULY, 1892. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 38. 


Minister. 

TIIE RUSSIAN CRISIS. By A Former Siberian Exile. 
SACERDOTALISM. By Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 

GENERAL BOOTH'S SOCIAL WORK. By Francis Peek. 

ARE WE REALLY SO BAD? By tho Right Hon. G. Osborne 
Mokoan, Q.C., M.P. 

PROBLEMS of REPRODUCTION. By Professor Marcus Hartou. 
THE POPULAR SONGS of FRANCE. By Eleanor C. Price. 

THE MIGRATIONS of the RACES of MEN. By James Bryce, M.P. 
THE BISHOP of COLCHESTER aud the OLD TESTAMENT' 
Letters from Canon CheynK and Archdeacon Wilson. 

Isblster A Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW- 

JULY. 

ELEGY. By A. C. Swinburne. 

NONCONFORMISTS and HOME RULE. By U. M. Bompas, Q.C. 
SOME RECENT NOVELS. By Francis Adams. 

THE RELIGIOUS WAR in UGANDA. By G. S. Mackenzie. 


Magazine. 

“LONDON SOCIETY. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price Is. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. By Lady Jeune. 

LORD TOLLEMACHE and his ANECDOTES. By tho Hon. Lionel 
Tollkmache. 

THREE ESSAYETTES. By Coventry Patmore. 

MENTAL IMAGERY. By Alfred Binf.t. 


Tales, entitled “ The Countess Pharamoud,” by EARLY PARLIAMENTARY DAYS. By H. W. Lviv. 

" A Buril * i Stn >” *w running in the above TUE TRUTH about tho SALVATION ARMY. By Akkold Wuitc. 
pmne '_THE STRENGTH and PROSPECTS of UNIONISM in IRELAND. 

F tt TxnTTrrrci o nn By An Ib,sumaj ‘- 

. Y. Wi±Il±j & L/U., CORRESPONDENCE: The Eight Hours System in Gasworks. By 

31, Southampton Strut, Strand, W.O. 


CORRESPONDENCE: The Eight Hours System in Gasworks. 
Gkorqk Liveset. 

Chapman k Hall, Ltd. 


THE FIRST STEP. By Count Leo Tolstoi. 

J EMERALD UT1IWART. By Walter Pater. (Conclusion.) 

! STUDY in CHARACTER: Lord Salisbury. 

A CONTRIBUTION to the ALCOHOL QUESTION. By Dr. Roil,on 
Roose. 

THE MARRIAGE MARKET, FRENCH and ENGLISH. By 
Marie Anne de Boyet. 

I THE TROUBLE in UGANDA. By the Rev. William Joseph Smith, 
M.A., F.R.G.S. 

CULTURE : its Meaning and its Uses. By John Avdimiton Stmonds. 
LITERATURE ) By 11. D. Traill. 
and > 

THE DRAMA. J By A. B. Walrlky. 

London : Lokomans, Green A Co. 

And New York : 15, East 16th Street. 

All rights reserved. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MA.CLAHEN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER M ACL AREN. D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ It Ls superfluous to recommend with praise a volume by 
Dr. Alexander Moclaren, of Manchester, England.” 

Christian Union (New York). 

“Hia insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”— Independent (New York). 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 

21 and 22, Fuhnival Stbkkt, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

_LIST. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES are 
appearing in THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE for July, 1892, 
“GOD'S FOOL," by Maarten 
Maartens, Author of “An Old 
Maid's Love." “ The Sin ofJoost 
Avelingh ," “AUNT ANNE,” do. 


NEW WORKS jOF FICTION. 

JU8T READY. 

THE STORY of a PENITENT 

SOUL. In 2 yols., crown 8ro, l?a. 

NOW READY. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. By 

Mrs. PAUL KING. In 2 vole., crown 8vo. 

BY A NEW AUTHOR. 

A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, and 

What Happened There. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

WESTOVER’S~WARD. By 

ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. In 8 vole., crown 8vo. 

“The story is romantic and pathetic, racy of the American 
soil, bristling with Far West Dialect, and a good sample of 
Transatlantic fiction .... It also contains incident, excitement, 
and brightness.”— Athenaeum. 

“The author of this book is a coming man, very nearly, if 
not quite come. The novel is singularly clever.”— World. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.” 
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LITERATURE. 

The Sisters. A Tragedy. By Algernon 

Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The penalty of distinction is never more 
actual than in the case of the poet or man 
of letters. His best work is the standard 
by which his inferior work is judged ; and 
though his admirers do not admire him the 
less because he occasionally falls below his 
highest level, they carefully discriminate 
between his better and his worse perform* 
ances. So, when Mr. Swinburne offers us 
a poem which he calls a tragedy, our ex¬ 
pectations take their cue from “ Erechtheus ” 
and “ Both well,” from “ Mary Stuart ” and 
“Marino Faliero.” To be offered a poem 
of any kind by Mr. Swinburne is to be 
reminded of some of the most perfect verse 
in the language, and to have our hopes 
raised by the prospect of a fresh addition to 
a rich accumulation of song. The Sisters 
will not satisfy these hopes; nor will it be 
read as a tragedy, for there is nothing really 
tragic in it. It is true that the two principal 
characters come to a sudden end—by mis¬ 
adventure rather than foul play—but they 
die as placidly as though they were only 
falling asleep, and the lookers-on speak of 
the incident with as much unconcern as they 
might have shown if they had been dis¬ 
cussing the weather. Of passion, the most 
essential thing in a tragedy, there is scarcely 
any trace from beginning to end of the 
poem, except in the interlude—the play 
within the play—in which the performers 
do invest the parts they assume with some 
show of life. 

The plot of the poem is not without its 
possibilities. Two cousins are in love with 
two sisters, and both sisters are in love with 
one of the cousins. Of the latter, the 
particular one who is the object of this 
regard is poor, while the other has a good 
inheritance. Because he is poor, Reginald 
thinks he ought not to declare his love for 
Mabel, and he tells Frank to win her if he 
can. Frank tries, but finds that Mabel 
will only accept Reginald, whereupon he 
retires, and Reginald is made happy. But 
Anne, the other sister, is disappointed and 
jealous. She does not mean to hurt any 
one but herself, and she had laid up some 
poison, which she intended to take before 
the wedding day. Mabel finds the flask, 
the liquid in which smells sweet, and asks 
Anne to let her taste it. The temptation is 
too strong for the unhappy sister. She 
utters a few words of half-dissuasion, but 
Mabel sips the poison. Reginald comes in, 
tastes it also, at Mabel’s wish, and the placid 
death-scene follows immediately afterwards. 

The dramatic opportunities of such a story 


are few, but Mr. Swinburne might surely 
have used them to better purpose than he 
has done. The rivalries of the two men, 
and the jealousy of one of the girls, could 
have been made to yield matter for passionate 
treatment. But the men are without a 
particle of fire. Reginald has not pluck 
enough to propose to Mabel, and Frank is 
too faint-hearted to press his suit. The 
theory of Frank’s unselfishness, and of 
Reginald’s modest self-depreciation, might 
pass muster if the virtues it implies were 
not so obviously the result of weakness 
rather than of strength. Most of the talk 
of the two lovers is of a very feeble sort, 
and almost reconciles one to the abortive¬ 
ness of Anne’s attempts at jealousy. It is 
not surprising that she never flames up, for 
there is really nothing to make her do so. 
But it is surprising that the style as well as 
the matter of the talk of all the characters 
is so poor. There is no greater master of 
eloquent diction living than Mr. Swinburne, 
yet he is content here to put into verse, 
which is almost necessarily inferior, passages 
that would be bald even in prose. 

One gladly admits, however, that there 
are better things in the poem. The few 
lyrics in it are alone enough to make it 
welcome. Mr. Swinburne has seldom sur¬ 
passed the beauty and sweetness of the song 
with which the fourth act opens: 

“ Love and Sorrow met in May, 

Crowned with rue and hawthorn-spray, 

And Sorrow smiled. 

Scarce a bird of all the spring 
Durst between them pass and sing, 

And scarce a child. 

“ Love put forth his hand to take 
Sorrow’s wreath for sorrow’s sake, 

Her crown of rue. 

Sorrow cast before her down 
Even for love’s sake Love’s own crown, 
Crowned with dew. 

“ Winter breathed again, and spring 
Cowered and shrank with wounded wing 
Down out of sight. 

May, with all her loves laid low, 

Saw no flowers but flowers of snow 
That mocked her flight. 

“ Love rose up with crownless head 
Smiling down on springtime dead. 

On wintry May. 

Sorrow, like a cloud that flies, 

Like a cloud in clearing skies, 

Passed away.” 

Reginald’s tardy confession of love is in 
the true vein both of poet and lover. He 
had been wounded at Waterloo (the time of 
the poem is 1816), and Mabel asks him— 

“ When you lay hurt it might have been to death— 

Will you not tell mo what you thought of 
then?” 

He answers that there is nothing to tell, but 
she presses him with more questions, and at 
last exclaims 

“ O Reginald, 

Must I say everything—and more—and you 
nothing?” 

Then Reginald takes courage and opens his 
heart to her: 

“I thought, 

Between the shoots and swoonings, off and on, 
How hard it was, if anything was hard 
When one was dying for England, not to see 
Mabel, when I could see the stars. I thought 
How sweet it was to know they shone on her 
Asleep or waking, here at home. I thought 
I could have wished, and should not wish, to send 
My whole heart’s love back as my life went out, 


To And her here and clasp her dose and say 
What I could never—how much I had loved her. 
Then 

I thought how base and bad a fool I was 
To dream of wishing what would grieve her. Then 
I fell asleep.” 

In the first flush, too, of his new happiness 
Reginald made one or two other pretty 
speeches worthy of the poet who writes 
them. This, for instance : 

“ I never was or could be fit for you 
To glance on or to tread on. You, whose face 
Was always all the light of all the world 
To me—the sun of suns, the flower of flowers, 
The wonder of all wonders—and your smile 
The light that lit the dawn up, and your voice 
A charm that might have thnlled and stilled the 
sea— 

You, to put out that heavenly hand of yours, 
And lift up me to heaven, above all stars 
But those God gave you for your eyes on earth 
That all might know his angel! ” 

The thoughtful reader of the poem will 
now and then stop to con over again some 
short passage in which a fine thought is 
forcibly expressed or a graphic picture con¬ 
veyed. The following is such a passage : 

“ The windy darkness creeps and leaps by fits 
Up westward: clouds, and neither stars nor sun, 
And just the ghost of a lost moon gone Mind 
And helpless.” 

And this is another: 

“ Death’s wings beat round about us day and 
night: 

Their wind is in our faces now.” 

If The Sisters, as compared with Mr. 
Swinburne’s greater works, must be deemed 
a piece of somewhat indifferent workman¬ 
ship, the extracts which have been given 
will show that the poet has nevertheless left 
upon it the mark of his genius. 

George Cottebell. 


Letters of Field Marshal Count Helmuth von 
Moltke to his Mother and his Brothers. Trans¬ 
lated by Clara Bell and Harry W. Fischer. 
In 2 vols. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

These volumes consist of a series of letters, 
written by Moltke to his mother and two of 
his brothers, and extending over a period of 
more than sixty years. They do more 
honour to the warrior’s memory than his 
precis of the war of 1870-1, which, despite the 
praises of the gobe-mouches of flattery, has 
found, we suspect, very few readers, and is 
a shallow, one-sided, and inaccurate book. 
The Letters give us a clear idea of Moltke’s 
real naturo and character, of his industry, 
perseverance, high sense of duty, intellectual 
tastes, and great capacity, and, at the same 
time, of a certain narrowness of view, and 
of a want of sympathy and original genius, 
which may be distinctly traced in his 
thoughts and his acts. They contain, too, 
his passing opinions on many of the great 
questions of his time, expressed with the 
freedom of intimate converse; and these are 
interesting in the extreme, as showing the 
judgment of a Prussian Junker of remark¬ 
able gifts, on the wars, the politics, and the 
tendencies of the age. We see clearly in 
them, among other things, intense dislike 
of France, and of French ideas and influ¬ 
ence, strong and becoming patriotic pride, 
the prejudices of an aristocratic caste, Delief 
that organised force is everything in war, and 
profound contempt of popular movements : 
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convictions, in a word, which, in 1793, led 
to the discomfiture of old Feudal Europe, and 
which, in 1870, as these volumes prove, were 
more nearly falsified by the event than 
mere soldiers imagine. 

The letters of Moltke to his mother, a 
woman of fine parts and a strong nature, 
most clearly, perhaps, disclose his character. 
Whether at a desk at the State College of 
Berlin, or engaged in making surveys of 
Prussian territory, he was a patient and 
indefatigable worker; and we are not sur¬ 
prised that “ the thoroughnesss of his work ” 
attracted the attention of even a listless 
sovereign. He was also a very high-minded 
man, strict in principle, moral, sedate, and 
scrupulous; and he evidently became, at an 
early age, the mentor and real head of his 
family. His acquirements in every sphere 
of learning were immense ; his understand¬ 
ing was penetrating and strong ; but there 
was nothing of the bookworm or the pedant 
about him; he loved nature, and could 
represent her grandeur and beauty with real 
skill; he was a constant and enthusiastic 
traveller; and he was, withal, playful, 
joyous, a good companion, and steady in his 
affection to friends and kinsmen. Such a 
man was destined to rise to eminence. And 
yet Moltke’s nature was not free from 
defects: he was wanting in imagination 
and commanding genius; and, possibly 
owing to the associations of his life, he 
remained a Prussian Junker to the end of 
his days—that is, an aristocrat of the truest 
military type, such a Tory of the Tories as 
is unknown in England. He bitterly com¬ 
plains in one of his letters, that the extreme 
privations of his earliest youth had a per¬ 
nicious and deadening effect on him; but 
here he is not just to himself; they may 
have checked the expansion of his fine 
intellect, but they did not impair the 
strength of character he exhibited at grave 
crises in war: 

“ As I had no education but thrashing, I have 
had no chance of forming a character. I 
am often painfully conscious of it. The want 
of self-reliance and constant reference to the 
opinions of others, even the preponderance of 
reason over inclination often give me moral 
depressions, such as others feel from opposite 
causes. They were in such a hurry to efface 
every prominent characteristic, everypeculiarity, 
as they would have nipped betimes every shoot 
of a yew hedge, that the result was weakness 
of character, the most fatal of all.” 

The most interesting parts of these 
Letters, however, are the reflections they 
contain on passing events. As early as 
1831 Moltke appreciated the change in 
European politics, which has made nations, 
not governments, the arbiters of war, though 
this really began with the French Revolu¬ 
tion. 

“ The Belgian question becomes so compli¬ 
cated that nothing but a regular European 
war will cut the Gordian knot at last. This is 
the more likely because in these days war and 
peace and the relations of nations are no longer 
Cabinet questions; in many countries the 
people themselves govern the Cabinet, and thus 
an element is introduced into polities on which 
it is impossible to reckon.” 

Moltke had the soldier’s love of distinc¬ 
tion in arms; but he does not seem to have 
loved war; and curiously he does not once 


refer to the War of Liberation which set 
Germany free. In 1847, long before he 
became famous, he seriously thought of 
leaving the servico. 

“ I do not want to rise any higher than chief 
of the general staff of an army oorps, and shall 
then retire. At least, that is my intention, 
unless the proverb comes true for both of us, 
that the jug that goes often to the well breaks 
at last.” 

When the Crimean War closed the long 
years of the Peace, Moltke carefully watched 
every military event. His sympathies were 
with Russia at Sebastopol; and this acute 
remark shows how strategically false the 
position of the Allies was, even after the 
fall of the grent fortress: “ The Allies are 
fixed in the Tauric Chersonese, at very close 
quarters, and, as it were, besieged by the 
Russians. Their position is very strong and 
hard to take . . ., but they cannot get 
out.” In fact, Moltke condemns the whole 
strategy of confining the operations to the 
siege; and really, but for the exhaustion of 
Russia, of which the allies were not aware, 
the fall of Sebastopol would have been but 
a first act in the war. 

In 1859 Moltke had high hopes that 
Prussia would take the field against her old 
enemy France; and he is indignant with 
Austria for making peace : 

“ Austria was convinced that Prussia was bent 
on war, that the advance of 400,000 Germans 
would force the Emperor Napoleon to with¬ 
draw a considerable part of his army from Italy 
to France, and that she might conquer his 
provinces of Lombardy and Piedmont; but 
she was also aware of the motion made to the 
Confederation on July 4, and peace was con¬ 
cluded. Prussia missed a great opportunity. 
Only four weeks ago we might have placed 
ourselves at the head of all Germany.” 

Moltke was far from confident in I860 of 
what would be the result of the struggle 
with Austria; and the following confutes 
an apology that has been made for his 
hazardous and ill-conceived march into 
Bohemia, that he knew he could safely 
underrate his enemy. Political rather than 
military views, we believe, were the ultimate 
cause of a movement, excused only by the 
worshippers of success; and Moltke possibly 
was not its real author: “ The struggle 
will be terrific. Austria has made greater 
preparations than ever before, and we, too, 
are ready to put our whole force into the 
field.” 

France and the War of 1870 fill a not 
inconsiderable part of these volumes; but 
not so large as might be supposed. Like a 
good Prussian, Moltke hated the French, and 
especially like one of the aristocratic caste, 
which had been trodden into the dust at 
Jena, and which was, and is, the enemy of 
French ideas. He considered France the 
disturber of Europe, the “ principles of 
1789 ” as a curse to the world, and the 
democratic despotism of Louis Napoleon “ a 
gigantic swindle.” He longed for a war 
with France in 1867, when he know that 
France was wholly unprepared. Remarks 
like these show the falsity of the statement 
that France was the only aggressor in 1870 

” Louis Napoleon must be aware that he is not 
prepared for war; but he cannot say so to his 
vain Frenchmen. . . . Nothing could be 


better for us than that war, which is bound to 
come, should be declared at once.” 


Moltke has not a word to say of his great 
achievements in the first part of the war of 
1870 : he was, no doubt, too busy to write 
private letters; but this reticence is in 
keeping with his fine modest character. 
When the last Imperial army had succumbed 
at Sedan, he believed that Paris would fall 
like the walls of Jericho, at the first blast 
of the Prussian trumpet, and he advanced 
to the capital on this assumption — an 
assumption that nearly oost Germany dear. 
He regarded the first attempts of the nation 
to resist with a kind of grim and impatient 
scorn, and ridiculed the efforts of mere rude 
levies. Jules Favre, Gambetta, and the 
Provisional Government were all treated 
with sovereign contempt: 

‘LaFrauce, ‘ qui est plus forte que jamais,’ 
even under these circumstances, talks big, as 
usual. Any army in the field has ceased to 
exist, but they still have the Rochefort ‘ pro- 
fesseur des barricades ’ and ‘ la poitrine des 
patriotes invincibles.’ Nevertheless, ‘La Re- 
publique ’ made her appearance at headquarters 
yesterday in the person of M. Jules Favre.” 

The magnificent national rising of France, 
one of the noblest efforts ever made in 
history, is represented in these letters as the 
tyranny of ambitious demagogues coercing 
a weak and half-mad people. So said the 
Yorks and Coburgs in 1793, so Napoleon 
described the resistance of Spain, and so 
cynicism and prejudice will always reason. 

“ The terrorists drag every man, up to the age 
of forty-six, from house and farm, from home 
and family, to follow the flag. That such a 
mode of warfare is an atrocity to the country, 
and inflicting on it the deepest wounds, is the 
last thing that troubles them ; their first object 
is to secure their own power in such a way that 
the nation dares not question its legality.” 

The resistance of Paris especially annoyed 
Moltke, and bathos could hardly fall below 
this: 

It is a great waste of ammunition, when we 
consider that firing one shot costs ninety-three 
thalers. As chance will have it, a shell hits 
sometimes, and we thus lose about a dozen men 
daily, besides others killed by chasseputs at 
from 1000 to 1500 paces.” 

The situation ere long changed; the 
German army, far too small for the purpose, 
and thrown forward without proper sup¬ 
ports, was held in check by the beleaguered 
city, and was seriously endangered by the 
armed rising of France. The petty reverse 
of Coulmiers all but caused the siege to be 
raised; and had Chanzy been in the place 
of D’Aurelle, he probably would have ad¬ 
vanced to the capital. But for the fall of 
Metz—largely due to the intrigues of 
Bazaine, on which Moltke had no right 
to count: the fortress ought to have held 
out some weeks longer, even on the marshal’s 
miserable system of defence—the invaders 
would have been placed in the gravest peril 
at the close of November, 1870. The 
anxiety of Moltke was not concealed:— 

“ After Sedan and Metz it may have seemed 
to you in Berlin that all was over; but we have 
been having a very anxious time. The greater 
part of our forces are detained round Paris, and 
the obstinate endurance of Bazaine’s army— 
though he is now proclaimed a traitor—hindered 
the earlier advance of fresh troops. Meanwhile 
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the terrorism of tho Provisional Government 
has contrived to work on all the good and bad 
qualities of the French nation, their patriotism 
and courage, their conceit and ignorance. Sur¬ 
rounded as we are by hostile bands of armed 
men, within the circle we have had to face 
desperate sorties and treachery and surprises 
from without. Now, when the whole French 
army has migrated, as prisoners, to Germany, 
there are more men under arms in France than 
at the beginning of the war.” 

The anticipations of Moltke, in a word, 
proved vain; his scoffs and gibes re¬ 
turned on himself. And, in truth, the heroic 
resistance of France was far more nearly 
successful than is generally believed. 

Moltke was not versed in European 
politics; in his public life he was always a 
soldier. He contemplated the extraordinary 
drama of continental affairs since 1815 
from the point of view, of a Prussian noble, 
that is, of a member of a mere military 
caste. Revolution and Democracy were his 
h<H«s noire *; and he thought that 1848 had 
brought the Deluge. He disliked Austria 
as the natural foe of Prussia; and if he had 
sympathy with the idea of German unity, 
he simply meant that Prussia should be 
supreme. He mixed freely in the high life 
of Poland, and felt a kind of interest in the 
sad fate of the nation; but he regarded the 
Poles as an inferior race, and told his 
mother she need not fear a Polish daughter- 
in-law. He could not understand, as we see 
from this passage, why Holland and- 
Belgium could not be friends—a passage 
that Marlborough and Wellington would 
have smiled at: 

“ It has always been a puzzle to me what can 
have so embittered two nationalities like the 
Belgians and the Dutch that fifteen years of 
peace have failed to amalgamate them; for 
they have a common origin, and a oountry in 
common, and long shared the same cruel fate." 

Alsace and Lorraine, we have little doubt, 
are an equal puzzle to German soldiers at 
this hour. 

The great general was justly held in the 
highest honour during the later years of his 
life. He was sincerely attached to the 
Royal Family, especially to his aged 
sovereign ; and he thus describes a scene at 
Court before the old Emperor’s death :— 

“ The bride [Princess Irene], with the crown 
on her head and covered with crown jewels, 
looked charming. In the midst of all the 
splendour the Empress Augusta was brought 
in, in her wheel chair, all in black, without any 
kind of ornament. The tears came into my 
eyes as her grandchildren knelt before her to 
Mss her hand. Then the Emperor came in, 
his tall, noble figure unbowed, greeting the 
company with a kind smile. Only his eyes to 
roe looked sunken, and his breathing was rapid 
and very painful. It is heart-breakiDg to see 
him struggling with inexhaustible patience and 
sweetness against his cruel fate; one foot on 
the throne and the other in the grave.” 

Moltke has left a deep mark on the 
history of his time; but lie was hardly a 
man of real genius. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


France of To-day: A Survey, Comparative 
and Retrospective. By M. Betham 
Edwards, Officier de l’lnstruction de 
France. Yol. I. (Percival.) 

This work of Miss Betham-Edwards might 
almost form the complement, or pendant, to 
Mr. Augustus Hare’s volumes— North- 
Eastern, South-Eastern, South- Western France. 
Mr. Hare writes chiefly for persons of artistic, 
architectural, and ecclesiastical tastes. His 
volumes are admirable guides for those who 
seek direction in such matters, and for the 
ordinary information of travellers. Miss 
Edwards scarcely touches this last subject; 
but she gives what neither Mr. Hare, nor 
any other writer with whom we are ac¬ 
quainted, gives—a survey of agricultural 
and industrial Franco. She aims at bring¬ 
ing before her readers what French peasant 
life and what French farming really are; 
and she describes, still more happily, we 
think, life in French country towns. She 
shows the wonderful progress made there in 
late years. But this useful work is marred 
by some faults. It is such a pity that Miss 
Edwards will spoil really good work by one¬ 
sided exaggeration. She calls her book “ A 
Survey, Comparative and Retrospective,” 
thus directing attention to its historical as- 

E ects; and it is here that she chiefly fails. 

he writes as if the course of property and 
of agriculture in France since 1789 had been 
one of uniform progress and prosperity. 
Yet how different are the facts! There have 
been times of depression as well as of 
advance, years of misery as well as of 
success. Again and again have we had 
pointed out to us in different parts of 
France properties formerly, and again now, i 
valuable, which in the years from 1820 to 
1830 were sold for a mere song; some that 
were even offered for nothing but to pay off 
the taxes that had accumulated on them. 
Men who in those years were forced to 
dispose of some of their estates knew not 
what to sell, and often sacrificed needlessly 
the most valuable of all. And the tales of 
the peasants and labourers corroborate this 
fully. It was not till past 1830, when 
emigration and migration began to ease the 
rural districts, that matters slowly improved, 
and not till the second Empire did the era 
of rapid prosperity fairly set in. Doubtless 
the advance of commercial and economic 
science, the revolution in industrial machinery 
by steam, and the improved modes of com¬ 
munication consequent thereon, had far 
more to do with the bringing about of this 
prosperity than the initiative of Napoleon 
III.; but it was from this date that the 
marked general increase of rural prosperity 
in France really began. It was so in 
the Sologne, in the Auvergne, in the Landes, 
throughout the Pyrenees. The changed 
condition of some of these places during the 
reign of Napoleon III. was very great. The 
war-tribute of the milliards, the surrender 
at Sedan, the capitulation of Paris, tho 
loss of the provinces, will ever lie heavy on 
the man of December 2nd; but it is none 
the less true that it was owing to the 
material prosperity which his rule had given 
to France that, after all tho ravages of war, 
she was so quickly able to pay off that 
enormous sum, to rise from her fall, and to 


eontinuo her progress. It was the Second 
Empire that taught the French peasant to 
invest instead of to hoard his savings, and 
that sent back the English guineas of the 
old Peninsular War to the London mint 
As truly as the Paris of to-day—except for 
the destructions of the Commune—dates 
from the Second Empire, so certainly the 
enhanced industrial and agricultural wealth 
of France began then. But even since the 
fall of the Empire the course of agriculture 
in France has been by no means uniformly 
prosperous. Miss Edwards mentions the 
losses by the phylloxera, the supplanting of 
madder by aniline and chemical dyes, the 
silkworm disease; but she omits the general 
agricultural depression which France has 
shared with other nations, and from which 
sho is now emerging. That she (lid not 
suffer to so large an extent as her neigh¬ 
bours may be fairly put down to the credit 
of her systems of peasant farming; but tho 
fall in the value of landed property was 
very great. 

Miss Edwards brings out well the singular 
adaptability of the French peasant within 
certain limits, but she hardly notices his 
obstinate conservatism in others. No one 
watches the fluctuations of the market more 
keenly than he does; he always tries to 
grow the crop or crops, or to rear or fat the 
cattle, that will pay best at the moment. 
Since railways and other modern uses have 
rendered soft-wooded trees more valuable, 
he has almost ceased to plant tho oak and 
the walnut for timber. Yet, with all this 
suppleness, nothing will persuade him to 
adopt an improved implement, or to give a 
fair trial to an improved breed of cattle. 
One rathor unfortunate impression loft by 
Miss Edwards’s book arises from the fact 
that so many of her descriptions are taken 
only in summer. Is it always summer in 
France? A French village is often very 
pretty and picturesque then, when all the 
cattle are at pasture, when doors and 
windows are all open, manure heaps at their 
smallest, or almost invisible. But in winter, 
when the greater part of the cattle, and 
perhaps tho sheep, are housed in the village, 
and have to be driven daily to wator through 
the ill-pavod lanes, when every window and 
door is closed, and flanked by ever in¬ 
creasing heaps of manure, when the widest 
and deepest sabot is not too large where¬ 
with to wade safely through the slush, the 
scene is very different. Men and women 
do not wear sabots in France for nothing. 

We are sorry to see Miss Edwards join in 
the unworthy cry (p. 148-9) against the 
practice of medicine by nuns, while prais¬ 
ing it (p. 259) in the caso of Protestant 
deaconesses. It is neither tho nun nor 
the deaconess that the country doctor in 
Franca has still most to dread, but tho 
sorciere, the hereditary bone-setter, the user 
j of superstitious charms, and the quacks of 
' all kinds that infest the country markets 
and fairs. And, again, it is going much 
too far to say that “ a drunken woman in 
France may, indeed, be pronounced non- 
! existent.” There are spots and districts in 
| France where the women drink more almost 
' than the men. In one such locality, a 
I devoted priest and missionary deemed it 
| hopeless to reclaim the mothers; but he 
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tried to save the children, and did it to a 
great extent. Is there not also some mis¬ 
take in the wording, at least, of the following 
passage (p. 225) ? 

“■ The Cher contains many very large farms, 
which have been handed down from father to 
son, anteriority to the Revolution. Some of 
them number five or six thousand hectares, occu¬ 
pations of a thousand frequently occurring.” 

Does not Miss Edwards here mean estates, 
instead of farms? Five or six thousand 
hectares are twelve to fifteen thousand acres. 
We hardly see how it is possible to treat 
this quantity of land as a single farm in an 
enclosed and cultivated country. 

What, too, is the interpretation of this 
(p. 345) ? 

“ Village communism existed here in full force 
down to the Revolution, and the last c ommune 
was not broken up until 1848.” 

Village communism in various forms was 
at the base of half the couti.mes of France 
before the Revolution; it is not wholly ex¬ 
tinct yet. The commune is still the unit of 
French administration. 

This book certainly shows the great pro¬ 
gress made by France in late years, intel¬ 
lectually as well as materially; but, as sug¬ 
gested on p. 317, the question remains, is 
not the gulf between the intellectual classes 
and the peasant labourer widening instead 
of narrowing? The two have now fewer 
tastes in common: the educated classes for¬ 
sake the country; the agricultural labourer 
is thrown more exclusively among his own 
class, his life becomes duller and duller, 
relatively he is falling back in civilisation; 
the education given him is just such as to 
make him feel his shortcomings, not to 
supply them: to arouse desires, not to 
satisfy them; to give him distaste for his 
daily toil. All cannot migrate to towns, nor 
emigrate to foreign lands, and those who 
remain behind are in danger of becoming 
a separate and discontented caste. It has 
not yet attained this point, but there is 
serious cause for apprehension. 

Miss Betham Edwards knows more of 
rural life in France than probably does any 
other Englishwoman. The present volume 
describes the South-West, the South, and 
the East of France. No one interested in 
agriculture and industry will regret taking 
it as a companion there. We look forward 
eagerly to the volume which will complete 
the work. 

Wentwobth Webstbb. 


England and Rome. By J. Dunbar Ingram, 

LL.D. (Longmans.) 

The alternative title of this work is “ a 
History of the Relations between the Papacy 
and the English State and Church from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 
1688.” It is, in fact, the work of an advo¬ 
cate rather than of an historian, and is 
likely to attract attention from the support 
that it lends to certain views which are 
popular and fashionable at the present time 
rather than historical and likely to bo per¬ 
manent. 

The author proceeds upon two assump¬ 
tions, both of which are plausible, but 


neither is to be accepted without important 
qualification. The first is, in his own 
words, that “ In almost every case, if not 
in all, when the word Spiritual occurs in 
our legislation, what we properly call 
Ecclesiastical is meant.” This we take 
to be a very misleading statement. It is 
true in many cases, but not in all; and if it 
is to do the work to which the author puts 
it, it ought to be universally true. The only 
enumeration which the writer himself gives 
of the cases which came under the spiritual 
court—for the purpose of showing that 
many of them were purely temporal—is 
enough to prove this. Including, as it 
does, matrimonial and testamentary causes, 
with their close relations at once to property 
and to conscience, it suffices to suggest the 
true account of the matter, which is that 
ecclesiastical and spiritual administrations 
perpetually ran into one another, and that 
the two terms were used of old, as, indeed, 
they sometimes are to this day, interchange¬ 
ably. 

Dr. Ingram’s second assumption is, in 
fact, that statutes are history, and not only 
history, but adequate and complete history. 
That they are an important element in 
history no one probably will deny; but the 
fact that so many of them have been mere 
dead letters shows that in themselves they 
are no more adequate evidence of the state 
of society which led to their being passed, 
than the existence of a physician’s prescrip¬ 
tion is adequate evidence in every case of 
the nature of the disease from which his 
patient is suffering. 

His reliance upon these two assumptions 
leads Dr. Ingram to conclusions which, 
however gratifying they may be to certain 
theorists of the present day, are quite incon¬ 
sistent with the facts of history as known 
to us from other sources. Thus, he takes 
the anti-papal statutes of the Plantagenet 
kings as proving that the Royal Supremacy 
existed almost in the same degree before 
Henry VIII. as it did after him, in this 
following a number of ecclesiastical writers 
from Archbishop Bramhall to Dean Hook. 
Before accepting a statement so like a mere 
paradox, we might well ask, if it were so, 
how came it that the Plantagenet legislation 
produced so little effect, and that of Henry 
vm. so much ? But without stopping to 
answer this question, we may point out at 
once two considerations which suffice to 
negative the whole theory. The first 
of these is the language of Henry VIII.’s 
Act of Supremacy, which certainly trans¬ 
fers the whole spiritual authority of 
the Pope to the King as completely 
as words can do it, and was explained 
by Dr. Bancroft as having done so 
in so many words more than fifty years 
later. The second consideration is that 
Henry’s contemporaries entertained no 
doubt on the subject whatever. Chapuys 
writing to his master, Charles V., when 
the Supremacy Act was passed and long 
before the excommunication by Paul III., 
says that 

“ the clergy have been compelled, under pain 
of the said law of Praemunire, to accept the 
King as Head of the Church, which implies in 
effect as much as if they had declared him 
Pope of England.” 


Di 


Again, in reporting a visit of Henry’s 
council to Queen Katherine, the same 
authority puts into the Queen’s mouth the 
following words: 

“ He [the King] was sovereign in his realm, as 
regards temporal jurisdiction, but as to the 
spiritual it was not pleasing to God either that 
the King should so intend or that she should 
consent: for the Pope was the only sovereign 
and vicar of God, who had power to judge of 
spiritual matters, of which marriage was one.” 

The vulgar saying that Henry “ was a king 
with a pope in Ms belly ” could not easily 
have arisen if he had been scrupulous, as 
Dr. Ingram suggests that he was, in not 
interfering with the strictly spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope. 

A further contention of Dr. Ingram is 
that “ Henry’s part in the settlement of 
doctrine was of the smallest” (p. 188). 
This statement, if it means only that the 
great divergencies in doctrine which took 
place at the Reformation occurred mainly 
after Henry’s death, is little else than a 
truism; but if it is intended to imply either 
that no such divergencies occurred in his 
lifetime or that in such as did occur his 
personal share was small, it is absolutely 
contrary to the facts. Thus, the first set of 
Articles were sent down to Convocation in 
his own handwriting, and were driven 
through that assembly under the immediate 
superintendence of the lay vice-gerent with 
a rapidity which is itself a proof that Con¬ 
vocation was no free agent in the matter; and 
the whole history of the Act of Six Articles 
proves the same thing, and shows, moreover, 
that the “ King’s will ” was the efficient cause 
of the action of Parliament and still more of 
Convocation. When he passes from the reign 
of Henry VM. to that of Elizabeth, we 
have to thank Dr. Ingram for a very com¬ 
plete vindication of the Queen from the 
charges of religious persecution which have 
of late years been so freely revived against 
her. He shows clearly from the mouths of 
Roman Catholic witnesses the entire truth 
of the assertion made both by Burleigh and 
by James I. that she “ had never punished 
any Papist for religion.” If persons hold 
that the assassination of heretic princes is 
lawful or that no faith need be kept with 
heretics, it is plain that such persons must 
be held to be dangerous and warned off. 
If they neglect the warning and enter the 
dominions of the heretic pnnee, their blood 
is on their own heads. In his account of 
this reign, moreover, as of Henry’s, the 
author has entirely omitted to notice the 
important part played by the Queen person¬ 
ally, and by the State as distinct from the 
Church, in the most important and the 
most strictly spiritual transactions : that 
the foundation of the Elizabethan Refor¬ 
mation was laid by the Queen and Parlia¬ 
ment without any regard to Convocation, 
and that to the Queen alone was it due that 
the ceremonies and habits were retained, and 
that the Lambeth Articles wore not forced 
upon the Anglican Church. It is difficult 
to see how a book which omits such matters 
as these can be fairly called a history of the 
relations between the Papacy and the State 
and Church of England. 

The noticeable feature of the latter part 
of the book dealing with the Stuart times, 
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is the way in which the author shows up 
and denounces the policy of the Popes from 
Pius V. to Clement VIII. inclusive, and 
traces to them all the misfortunes of the 
Boman Church in England, and the estab¬ 
lishment and perpetuation of the national 
hatred of “popery" which subsisted almost 
to our own day. 

The book is one which will well repay 
perusal by persons who care to make in 
any sense a special study of the writer’s 
subject; but as we have already shown, it 
is not to be trusted by those otherwise un¬ 
informed on the matters which it treats. 

G. W. Child. 


TWO ANCIENT DOCUMENTS FROM IRELAND. 

Account Roll of the Priory of the Holy Trinity, 
Dublin, 1337-1346, with the Middle-English 
Moral Play, “ The Pride of Life." From 
the original in the Public Becord Office, 
Dublin. Edited, with Translation, Notes, 
and Introduction, by James Mills. 
(Dublin: Boyal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland.) 

Notice ear tin recueil d? Exempla renferme dam 
le MS. B. IV. 19 de la bibliothique capitu- 
laire de Durham. Par M. Paul Meyer. 
(Paris: Notices et Extraits. Tome xxxiv., 
1“ partie.) 

The interesting accounts now printed by 
Mr. Mills were preserved, along with other 
early documents, by the Canons of Christ 
Church, Dublin—a house that escaped 
suppression in the sixteenth century. They 
were removed for safe custody a few years 
ago to the Irish Becord Office, but have 
remained practically unknown till the 
present publication. They add yet another 
source for our knowledge of the internal 
economy of the old religious houses before 
the Beformation, and may usefully be com¬ 
pared not only with Bishop Swinfield’s 
Household Expenses of the previous century 
(published by the Camden Society), but 
with the accounts of Finchale and Colding- 
ham priories and others, printed by the 
Surtees Society, &c. 

Here we get the seneschal’s accounts for 
four different years, as well as those of the 
bailiff of Clonken, one of the manors from 
which produce found its way to the Priory of 
Holy Trinity. Thevarious items of the Prior’s 
household expenditure, as to his rooms, 
table appointments, clothing, the persons of 
his retinue, the guests entertained, the food 
they ate, and many more are set down in 
detail. The Prior or other officers of the 
convent went journeys at fixed times in 
spite of the bad roads, the horsemen being 
accompanied by a servant on foot to take 
charge of the horse, the distance travelled 
being about twenty miles a day; but 
messengers on foot at a penny a day seem 
to have accomplished a greater distance. The 
management of the home farms and the work 
and the workmen upon them also receive 
considerable illustration ; and studied in the 
light of Walter de Henley, these accounts 
may yield interesting results. Wages and 
dues were often paid in kind; so also the 
compensation for a broken head, which even 
then had a healing power; but how odd it 
sounds : “ To William Frankan, for healing 


his head which was broken when the cow¬ 
house fell, by command of the seneschal 
2 pecks [of grain].” 

But old accounts sometimes shelter un 
expected treasures. On the blank at the 
back of one of these Mr. Mills discovered 
that two hands, about a century later, had 
written an English poem, in four columns 
of short lines. This turned out to be a 
Morality of much interest, no other copy 
being known, which from its subject the 
editor has entitled “The Pride of Life.” 
It consists of a Prologue and Play; not, 
however, perfect, as a considerable portion 
is evidently wanting at the end, where a 
skin has been lost. The whole that is pre¬ 
served runs to 500 lines in four-line stanzas. 
There is no precise date found; but from the 
handwriting it is assigned to the first half 
of the fifteenth century, perhaps rather 
earlier than the “ Castle of Perseverance,” 
hitherto considered the earliest English 
Morality. That the play may have been 
composed within this period is also indicated 
by one allusion: Mirth is personified as a 
messenger (an office, it may be noted, 
specially rewarded in the Middle Ages), the 
King (Life) promises him for his services: 

“ pe cartel of gailiepire on J>a hil 
And erldom of kente.” 

The first of these has not been identified, 
but of the second it is pointed out that 
“the earldom of Kent became extinct in 
1407, and remained at the disposal of the 
Crown until 1462.” The alliterative lines of 
the King’s speech, and the complaint of the 
Bishop’s prologue, which recalls poems by 
Lydgate and others in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries bewailing the corruptions 
of the times, point to the same period. The 
personages of the allegory—Life, with his 
knights Strength and Health, the Bishop 
signifying Holy Church, and the Queen, 
Love—move with some dramatic life. That 
this interesting relic of rural English, 
mainly of the Southern dialect modified by 
the Midland, found its way to Ireland 
through ecclesiastic channels can only be 
surmised. 

The secoud publication in our title lets 
us see a glimpse of Ireland in the thirteenth 
century through a valuable MS. now in 
Durham Cathedral library. Prof. P. Meyer 
has here unearthed another contribution to 
the early history of the Franciscans in these 
islands, in the shape of a collection of 
Exempla till now unknown, made by a friar 
belonging to the Minorite convent at Cork, 
where he exercised the office of reader. 
This man, whose name is lost, was born in 
England^probably near Arley, in Warwick¬ 
shire. He appears to have recorded his 
anecdotes and tales between the years 1275 
and 1279, as indicated by his references to 
known events and persons. He was a com¬ 
panion of Boger Bacon in Paris before 
1267, and speaks of Bonaventura as a fellow 
scholar there. His stories, like those of 
Bozon, are of interest, not only for the 
incidental notices of contemporary life which 
they contain, but for the fight they throw 
on the “methods which the popular 
preachers employed to act upon the mass of 
the faithful.” This writer, besides gather¬ 
ing the stories, indicates here and there 


certain modifications to be made according 
to the audience, and a discretion in the use 
of well-known names. 

M. Meyer has transcribed such of the 
Exempla as appear to be original, adding 
suggestive critical notes; especially has he 
taken pains to identify the place-names, of 
which a considerable number occur in 
England as well as in Ireland, an important 
point too often neglected. Several Irish 
officials, bishops, and other inhabitants of 
the green isle are commemorated in these 
tales, among whom the Minorite John of 
Kilkenny, warden of houses at Cork and 
Drogheda, appears to be hitherto unknown. 

L. Toulmin Smith. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Human Document. In 3 vols. By W. H. 
Mallock. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The King's Favourite. In 2 vols. By U. A. 
Taylor. (Methuen.) 

Jem Pc ter kin’s Daughter. In 3 vols. By 
W. B. Churchward. (Sonnenschein.) 

A King's Second Marriage. From the French 
of Ary Ecilaw. (Eden, Bemington & Co.) 
For Lust of Gold. By Aaron Watson. 
(Walter Scott.) 

A Question of Time. By Gertrude F. 

Atherton. (Gay & Bird.) 

Van Bibber and Others. By Bichard Harding 
Davis. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

I admit that I am puzzled how to take 
Mr. Mallock’s new book. In common with 
many who, from perusal of the prologue on 
its appearance some months ago in the 
Fortnightly, were conscious of a keen ex¬ 
pectancy in the revelation of this human 
document, I looked also for a novel of 
psychological interest, and at the least for 
one of exceptional literary value. There 
has, I believe, been a good deal of dis¬ 
cussion whether the extremely suggestive 
introductory chapter is to be accepted as a 
candid statement of facts. It really does 
not matter, since Mr. Mallock expressly 
affirms at p. 24 his full responsibility “ for 
the method of narration and style ”; in 
other words, he, and no one else, is the 
author of this book. Criticism, particularly 
criticism of fiction, has so few standards, 
and is so generally the expression of 
temperament rather than of trained and 
controlled conviction, that it nearly always 
savours of arrogance to say of any novel, 
having any claims to be critically con¬ 
sidered at all, that it is a failure. One 
cannot bring forward Matthew Arnold’s test 
for poetry, and endeavour to estimate a new 
work of fiction by ringing its metal, so to 
say, alongside the stamped ore of what has 
long been accepted as sterling and immu¬ 
table. Mr. Mallock’s book is the work 
of a man of letters of repute; but is one 
really any the better able to test the in¬ 
adequacy of his style by citation of that, 
say, of Esmond, or of The Bride of Lammcr- 
moor, of The Ordeal of Richard Fei erel, or of 
The Master ofBallantrae ? His novel professes 
to be a human document; but are we to dis¬ 
count his measure of realism by balancing 
it against the realism of Fielding, of Balzac, 
of Zola, of Dostoievsky, or, to come nearer, 
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of Mr. George Gissing, Mrs. Margaret 
Woods, Lucas Malet, Mr. George Moore ? 
Can we say that his construction is good or 
bad, because his capacity falls short of the 
constructive faculty of Thackeray or Dickens, 
Charles Reade or Wilkie Collins ? To all 
objections Mr. Mallock could reply that a 
work of art takes no heed of conventions or 
comparisons. True ; but what is a work of 
art, and is A Human Document worthy of the 
classification ? This is a question that 
naturally cannot be gone into here. All 
that the present critic can say is that, so far 
as he is concerned, the above tests would be 
fatal to Mr. Mallock’s work. It seems to 
him the most unconvincing realism that any 
uncompromising or tentative realist has put 
forward, and to be neither one human 
document, nor (as the preface indicates) two 
skilfully compounded human documents, 
but to be as remote from the realities 
of the life of the mind and the body as 
though written by any ordinary novelist 
desirous only of telling well a good tale. 
In style, again, it seems to him that 
the author of The New Republic has, in his 
latest book, been unfortunate. The writing 
is at times so careless, occasionally so slip¬ 
shod, that one is tempted to believe he had 
no opportunity to revise his “ copy,” either 
in MS. or in type. For one thing, the word 
“ only ” is commonly misplaced—perhaps 
the most exasperating as well as one of the 
most frequent of minor errors in composition. 
There are even slips, or at least vulgarisms, 
of another kind— e.g ., “It will not be a 
change in the direction of what is com¬ 
monly called license,” where “ licence ” is 
obviously the word intended. The very 
fact that there are many ably and even 
brilliantly written descriptive passages 
brings into relief the general lack of charm. 
Twenty delightful pages do not compensate 
for the many score that are devoid of grace, 
of delicacy, of any allurement. It is only 
fair to Mr. Mallock to admit that the fault 
does not lie wholly with the writer: the 
method of his fiction is to blame. Nothing 
can be so intolerably dull as the diary- 
record, if it have any continuous verisimili¬ 
tude ; and if it be too clever or too enter 
tabling or too literary to impress one as 
unstudied and genuine, it inevitably and 
doubly fails to convince. Of course, this 
method can be used—as it often has been— 
with great effect, either when strictly 
adhered to throughout a narrative, or when 
used only partially and intermittently; but 
its employment is always dangerous, and is 
generally a heavy handicap on success. To 
do well with it, one must have an exceptional 
faculty for vicarious living: one must be 
able, in other words, not only to conceive 
divers characters, but to enact them, to 
identify oneself with each, as absolutely as 
though one were for the time being trans¬ 
lated from one’s actual self. This faculty 
Mr. Mallock does not demonstrate in A 
Human Document. The diary of Irma 
Schilizzi might, personalities aside, as well 
have been written by Grenville, and Gren¬ 
ville’s by Mrs. Schilizzi: and both are at 
all times obviously the production of no 
other than Mr. Mallock, who himself is 
always better worth listening to than Mr. 
Bobby-Grenville-M illock or Mrs. Schilizzi - 


Mallock. It is with unfeigned gratitude 
we note that never once does Mr. Mallock 
drop into poetry ” with the deplorable 
results so painfully obvious in the instance 
of his too cultured “ Bobby Grenville.” 
On the other hand, A Human Document 
contains much that is notable; is in parts 
extremely clever; and is occasionally lit up 
by delightful or suggestive epigrams : 

To love intensely is to be always saying one’s 
prayers.” . . . “ Such [absorbing, concen¬ 

trated] love creates sins, just as a Scotch Sun¬ 
day does. It turns a career into a kind of 
mental adultery.” . . . “He admired 

generosity, refraining from it solely on account 
of its expense.” . . . “ Expectations are 

like lamps, which cost nothing to keep burn¬ 
ing, and events are able only to blow out one 
at a time.” . . . “I have often reflected 

that a man of imaginative temperament buys 
his moral furniture cheap.” . . . “[Fictions 
are often] sponges soaked with truth.” 

Many such sayings light up the general 
dulness. The novel is simply the clumsily 
constructed story of a man and a married 
woman who are in love with each other, 
and of how they pay comparatively little 
heed to generally accepted conventions. 
Mrs. Schilizzi has a brute of a husband, and 
she loves Grenville with all her heart. They 
do not wait for fate to make things easier for 
them, though at the last Mr. Schilizzi does 
die in a convenient fashion; and, again, 
they do not wait till the conventional period 
of mourning has elapsed and allowed them 
to become man and wife in name as well as 
in fact. That is the skeleton of this human 
document. It might have been so wrought 
as to be profoundly convincing ; as a matter 
of fact, it is simply a rather ordinary novel, 
and nothing more. One great flaw is the 
uselessness of Grenville’s worse than 
Quixotic attempt to save Schilizzi’s life by 
sucking the diphtheritic poison from the 
corrupt and syphilitic mass which passed as 
the human body of Paul Schilizzi. Abso¬ 
lutely no good was to be done, and evil to 
himself and others was almost certain to 
accrue; and his action, far from being 
praiseworthy, was criminally foolish. To 
conclude, A Human Document is worth read¬ 
ing, though, artistically, it is a failure. 
When the book was laid aside, one reader 
at least felt that he had parted neither with 
friends nor enemies, neither with pleasant 
nor unwelcome companions, but simply that 
he had not unreluctantly left the two shadows 
which Mr. Mallock had so industriously 
trailed throughout three goodly volumes. 


Miss Una Taylor writes very intensely. 
The King's Favourite is a story of spiritual 
struggle and disaster. The sombre House 
of Waters might be called The House of 
Lost Causes, and Ursula, the Heroine 
Simona, Monk Tristram, Mad Peter, Lord 
Giles, and Prospero the King’s Favourite, the 
personifications of those causes. The story 
is cast in the Cromwellian period and the 
first years of the Restoration, and is as 
striking a study of the religious sentiment 
of the time as any I have encountered. 
But the author takes herself a little too 
seriously. She is so persistently intense as 
to be sometimes wearisome, and she speaks 
throughout as one in a dream. There are 


occasionally a rare dramatic power. It is 
difficult to say whether the diction be natural 
or calculated, but in any case it is not likely 
to please the majority of readers. It is to 
be regretted that an unrelieved monotony 
of style should so impair a really note¬ 
worthy book of its kind. 

Jem Peter kin's Daughter is certainly a 
striking contrast to The King's Favourite. 
It is an excellent New Zealand romance, 
with much movement and many picturesque 
details, and ought to be appreciated by 
those readers who rejoice in fiction dealing 
with colonial life. The “ daughter ” in this 
instance is a girl of Maori blood. The 
verisimilitude of the story may be taken 
for granted, as tho novel is from the pen of 
Mr. W. B. Churchward, who wrote My 
Consulate in Samoa, and a book that was 
particularly noticed in the Academy, Black- 
birding in the South Pacific. 

The novel, which is now published as A 
King's Second Marriage: or the Romance of 
a German Court, is an English version of 
Ary Ecilaw’s much talked of roman d 1 occasion, 
Le Roi de Thessalie. Where so much that is 
good awaits translation, it seems a pity 
that this political romance should have been 
rendered into English. It can have little 
interest for the ordinary reader, who will 
not understand the allusions. Though 
closely founded upon fact, and though it 
introduces our own Royal Family in any¬ 
thing but a pleasant fashion, the book is 
dead in France and Germany, and it can 
have but a ghostly existence here. The 
translation is fairly good. 

There is always room for a good story of 
adventure; and though Mr. Aaron Watson 
cannot cut out Mr. Haggard or Mr. Westall, 
he ought to win the suffrages of many boys 
(and perhaps not boys alone) by his stirring 
romance of the days of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
For Lust of Gold has the further advantage 
of some attractive illustrations. 

The next two books on my list are each 
American, and both consist of reprints. 
Mrs. Atherton’s Question of Time (a sug¬ 
gestive study of a union between a young 
man and a middle-aged woman) appeared, if 
I remember rightly, in Lippincott’s. The 
first and longer story is interesting, but the 
shorter, “Mrs. Pendleton’s Four-in-Hand,” 
is much more amusing. As for Mr. Davis’s 
new volume, there is nothing but praise to 
be given. He is one of the best of short- 
story writers, and there is not one of the 
tales in this delightful collection that is not 
worth reading. Mr. Davis has been fortu¬ 
nate enough to create a new type for us in 
Yan Bibber. He must be careful not to 
overwork that most excellent of “ dudes” ; 
one such effort as the street-fight episode in 
“ Eleanore Cuyler ” ought to suffice, in the 
direction of bodily prowess, for a long time. 

William Shari 1 . 


SOME AMERICAN BOOKS. 

We have received Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley’s Memoir of Honor£ de Balzac. 
(Boston: Roberts.) It is a volume towards 
which the lovers of the great novelist are likely 
to be well disposed, on account of the service 
which the writer has rendered in translating so 
many striking and even noble passages, and | many of the works of Balzac for the American 
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public. And, indeed, os a popular introduction 
to those translations, the book will not be 
without its use. It is pleasantly and of 
course sympathetically written; but _ it 
contains little that is new to the critical 
student, and we are almost warranted in 
supposing that it might never have been 
undertaken had the writer known, when she 
was beginning her task, that Life by Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore (in the “ Great Writers 
Series), of which in a footnote she makes 
such particularly appreciative mention. Be 
that as it may, however, we are here face 
to face with a popular and somewhat rudi¬ 
mentary account of the leader of French 
fiction—an account in which too lavish 
use has been made, for English taste, of 
Mme. de Surville’s memoir of her brother, 
whole pages of which are embodied in what 
for the time ceases to be Miss Wormeley’s 
own narrative. Now Mme. de Surville’s 
memoir, though welcome enough in its day, 
as a stopgap and a memoire pour servir , was so 
distinctly written a I’usage des jeuncs fillet that 
it cannot possibly be made the basis of an 
adequate appreciation of the penetrating 
novelist whose early years alone does it record 
with anything approaching authority. The 
familiar letters too—contained in the Cor¬ 
respondence —and such well-known accounts 
as Theophile Gautier’s, are drawn upon at 
needless length. Thus the book, though 
not actually large, has far too much padding. 
Its strong point, as against two or three 
French and American estimates of Balzac, 
consists in its reasonable conservatism; in its 
recognition of the spirituality that underlay all 
that to the limited intelligence of the sceptic 
seems materialist and, in the narrow sense, 
realistic in the writings of Balzac. Now Balzac 
was anything but a materialist. Nobody was 
ever less so. And, apart from the evidence 
of the general tendency of his work, he has 
himself told us that he wrote “ by the light of 
an eternal truth,” and that he perceived in 
Christianity '‘the principal element of social 
order.” When Miss Wormeley further takes 
us into the mystio territory of Seraphita 
which she considers she understands and can 
expound—we cannot quite follow her, though 
her expositions are not without interest by any 
means. To base the claims of Balzac upon the 
more mystio of his novels is at all events 
better than to base them, after the fashion of 
some of the duller of his critics, upon the 
fantastic and amazing tours de force of the 
Contes Drolatiques. These indeed are of 
obvious cleverness : they are remarkable in¬ 
ventions. But Balzac's reputation will really 
rest upon the finer imagination and the more 
poetic realism of the great stories in which he 
dealt with contemporary life, and, finally, it 
may be—to use a phrase which Mr. Wedmore 
has employed already—upon “the profundity 
of Balzac’s soundings in humanity’s ocean.” 
Though it is impossible to speak with unqualified 
approval of the latest American contribution 
to the mass of literature that has grown up 
around this great writer, from Champfleury 
and Gautier to our own day, we can at least 
welcome Miss Wormeley’s book as an effort in 
the right direction. 

II ~<ilt Whitman, by 'William Clarke (Son- 
nenschein), is a well-written and thoughtful 
study of the famous “ poet of democracy,” 
written, as the author says, mainly “ as an ex¬ 
position,” butin a spirit of sympathetic criticism 
—as every exposition should be. The author 
has made himself master of his subject, and as a 
consequence is self-possessed and dignified. 
Herein he differs from too many of the pro¬ 
fessing admirers of Walt Whitman who do not 
understand him, and think all that is required 
of them—and indeed all that is befitting when 
he is the topic—is to gush. Of course writers 


like Mr. Clarke do him, as well as themselves, 
more real justice ; and they are useful in a way 
the gushing enthusiasts are not useful, 
attracting and helping new comers to study 
and understand a teacher, by no means attrac¬ 
tive at the outset or readily understood. 
According to Mr. Clarke, “ the claim made for 
Whitman is, not that he is a great artist, for he 
is not, not even that he is a great poet, but that 
he has apprehended the needs of our time, has 
perceived that some restraining shackles must 
be cast off, and has led the way, as a strong 
valiant pioneer, to a new literature, which 
shall chant the deeds and faith of the modem 
man ” (p. 75). Nevertheless, although neither 
a great artist nor a great poet, Mr. Clarke sur 
raises that “his formlessness holds the germs 
of new forms,” and the old rhymes will rather 
be used in the future for “ mere vers de societe 
than for great poetry,” while it may be that 
Whitman’s work affords in some degree ‘ 
hint of things to come.” The fact remains that 
Whitman’s style, or if Mr. Clarke prefers, 
Whitman’s want of style, grows upon careful 
readers; and some have found, or thought they 
had found, form of a notably musical kind 
within the formlessness. Mr. Clarke cites lines 
and passages which ho says “ every rational 
person who knows what poetry is, and who is 
willing to concede the widest limits to poetic 
form, will rightly declare” are not poetry. 
Yet we confess that even in some of these 
passages, specially chosen to be scorned, we 
discern, or fancy we discern, melody and 
appropriateness which gives them a title to be 
called poetry, if Whitman’s chants are admitted 
to be poetry at all. The “ shocking lines ” from 
the “Song of the Broad Axe,” do not appear to 
us, in their own proper place, in the least shock¬ 
ing, but on the contrary, decidedly picturesque. 
Familiarity with Whitman’s style may have 
blunted us to its defects, which indeed seemed at 
first very manifest; or, as we think, it may have 
amended our own defect of mental perception 
which prevented us from recognising the 
appropriateness of the description or image. 
That there is much that is clumsy in the form 
of Whitman’s work, we believe; but certainly 
not as much as appears at first, or second, or 
third reading. In passing, we may note this 
happy definition of freedom : “ It is not in the 
absence of restriction, but in the presence of 
opportunity, that freedom consists. Where 
there is the possibility of expansion for all, 
there is freedom” (pp. 87-88); and that Tenny¬ 
son never “exclaimed” unrythmically “ Give 
us ‘ the reward of going on and not to die ’ ” ; 
the word he used was “ wages.” For the rest, 
we commend the book for its general excellence; 
and, as it is the only work of the kind relating 
to Whitman which is at once able, interesting, 
brief, and cheap, it ought to be in demand. 

In Beaver Cove and Elsewhere. By Matt. 
Grim. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Mr. 
Douglas has shown his usual good judgment 
in adding these stories of Georgia Life to his 
excellent “American Library.” They form a 
suitable companion volume to the stories of 
New England life contributed by Miss Mary E. 
Wilkins, which, when they appeared, we 
welcomed and recommended to our readers. 
We can with equal heartiness welcome and 
recommend the present book. 

The Philadelphia Magazines and their Con¬ 
tributors, 1741-1850. By Albert H. Smyth. 
(Philadelphia: Robert M. Lindsay). A work of 
this description causes some painful reflections. 
Writers on passing subjects, m newspapers and 
magazines, must of course expect their work 
to & forgotten when the occasion for it is past. 
This is only natural; and if their work has 
served its purpose, it is not to be seriously 
regretted. A history like the present is, how¬ 
ever, in a great measure the history of efforts 
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which havo failed even to serve their temporary 
purpose—efforts olten of a very earnest anil 
able description. Of lost and forgotten good 
work, much is interred in periodicals which 
survived only a few weeks or months, and 
whose readers were numbered by tens. What 
all this meant in the way of broken hopes, 
loss, and disappointment, we can only surmise. 
This is the tragical aspect of the subject. In 
other cases, efforts to found periodicals have 
been so absurd or so discreditable that their 
failure cannot excite pity. To this class, we 
should suppose, belonged The Luncheon, 
“boiled for people about six feet high by 
Simon Pure.” This purported to be “a 
monthly satirical paper,” and it made its first 
appearance in Philadelphia in 1815. The 
second number contained a libellous notice, in 
consequence of which the paper was discon¬ 
tinued a few months later. Mr. Smyth writes 
of magazines, but does not clearly define what 
he means by a magazine. The type of the 
monthly periodical was fixed by Edward Cave 
in 1731, he says; but clearly a magazine is 
something more and also something less than 
a “monthly periodical.” Moreover, the 
monthly periodical of to-day is in certain 
essentials different from The Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1731. The Gentleman's was, to 
a considerable extent, a newspaper ; and a 
large part of the remaining space was given to 
selections from the current literature of the 
day, for the purpose of serving the busy reader, 
in a manner which has lately come into vogue 
again. In these days a clear definition of 
the aims and uses of the magazine is much 
needed, for modern projectors of periodicals, 
weekly and monthly, have very confused 
notions on the subject. The function of the 
weekly periodical is essentially different from 
that of the monthly; and many of the failures 
of the present day, which future historians 
will have to record, are directly duo to the 
incapacity of editors to understand this differ ¬ 
ence of function. Mr. Smyth’s diligent re¬ 
searches have resulted in a book full of curious 
information, of interest beyond the limits of 
the city to whioh it directly relates. 

God’s Breath in Man and in Humane Society. 

By Thomas Lake Harris. (E. W. Allen.) 
Since we discussed, at some length, several of 
Mr. Harris’s recent publications, this important 
work has come to hand. It treats of certain 
leading principles maintained by the Brother¬ 
hood of the New Life. A discussion of the 
questions it raises does not come within the 
scope of a literary journal; and we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with calling atten¬ 
tion to the work, and advising all who are 
interested in the philosophical ideas of Mr. 
Harris to study it for themselves. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that the life of Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, upon which Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff is engaged, will be ready for publication 
early in the autumn season. Mr. Whitley 
Stokes has written the chapter dealing with 
Maine’s legal work. The publisher is Mr. John 
Murray. 

Messrs. Isbister & Co. have in the press 
a volume of Speeches and Addresses by the 
late Archbishop Magee, edited by his son. It 
will be published in a stylo uniform with three 
volumes of his Sermons. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately a cheaper edition of Mr. Henry 
Jephson’s book on The Platform, with a new 
preface. 

Messrs. W. Blackwood & Sons announce, 
as in the press, The History of Philosophy in 
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Europe, in three volumes, by Prof. Robert 
Flint, of Edinburgh. 

The centenary of Hew Ainslie—a Scottish 
poet who was boro in 1792, and died in the 
united States in 1878—is to be commemorated 
by the publication of a complete edition of his 
works. These include A Pilgrimage to the Land 
of Burns (1820); Scottish Songs, Ballads, and 
Poems (New York, 1855); together with a few 
hitherto unpublished pieces. The volume will 
also contain a memoir and three portraits, and 
will be issued by Mr. Alexander Gardner, of 
Paisley. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces for early 

E ublication Nooks and Corners of Herefordshire, 
y Mr. H. Thornhill Timmins. The work will 
be published by subscription, and will be illus¬ 
trated with about one hundred drawings by the 
author. 

Mr. A. Wilson Verity has engaged to 
edit Gibbon’s Autobiography for Messrs. 
Methuen’s series of reprints of “ Lives and 
Letters.” 

The first large edition of Mr. Stevenson’s 
new story, The Wrecker, which was published 
on Wednesday, has been already exhausted. 
A second edition is now in the press, and will 
be ready early next week. 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell has written for the 
Christian Leader a poem with an historical 
basis. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, held on Tuesday, Mr. Charles Booth, 
author of Labour and Life of the People, was 
elected president for the ensuing session. At 
a dinner of the society, held the same evening, 
the Guy medal, recently founded in recognition 
of original statistical work, was also presented 
to Mr. Charles Booth. 

At the annual meeting of the Swedenborg 
Society, held on June 21, Dr. Blyden, minister 
from the Liberian Republic, gave an address 
on “ The Effect of the New Church Doctrines 
upon the African Race.” It was stated that 
translations of Heaven and Hell into Dutch 
and also into Hindi were in preparation. 

A recent meeting of the Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques was entirely 
devoted to the reading of an elaborate paper 
upon “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,” 
by M. Henri Michel. He insisted upon the 
resemblance between Mr. Spencer’s funda¬ 
mental principles and the metaphysical 
doctrines of the eighteenth century; and he 
argued that Mr. Spencer had abandoned some 
of his earlier practical conclusions in the face 
of the growing pressure of the tyranny of the 
majority. Incidentally, we learn that Social 
Statics has never been translated into French. 

Auctions fixed for the beginning of July 
cannot be postponed even for a general election. 
During the early days of next week, the firm 
of Messrs. Sotheby will be selling, in different 
rooms of their mart, two collections of excep¬ 
tional interest. One of these is the second part 
of the autograph letters of that prodigy of 
coUectors, the late Sir Thomas Phillipps, of 
Middle Hill and Cheltenham. One lot alone 
consists of several thousand letters of states¬ 
men, peers, generals, lawyers, gentry, &c„ 
bound up in sixty-six volumes. Then there is 
a valuable collection of Americana, including 
letters by Lawrence Washington, the elder 
brother of George ; by Seaborne Cotton (1678); 
and by one Nathan Baroum (1790), who 
relates how he had himself inoculated with 
smallpox when in prison, in order to procure 
the postponement of his trial. We have only 
space to mention, further, the Grevillo Corre¬ 
spondence, composed of letters addressed to a 
member of the Duke of York’s household in the 
last decade of the last century, together with a 


number of “private and confidential” letters 
written by the Duke of Kent and his secretary 
about the time of the birth of the Queen. The 
other collection is that of a number of choice 
books, chiefly French, made still more notable 
by their bindings and by the names of their 
former owners. We may specially mention, 
among other Aldines, a very large copy of the 
Poliphili Hypnerotomachia (1499), with the wood- 
cuts from the designs of Carpaccio; Montaigne’s 
Essays of 1588; the Elzevir Moliere—both 
bound by Trautz-Bauzonnet; the first edition of 
Gullivers Travels (1726), and the second edition 
of Robinson Crusoe (1719). 

Under the title of Les Inldits, M. Leon 
Genonceaux has undertaken to publish for the 
first time various letters and other documents 
illustrating the literary history of France, 
which are to be found in the British Museum 
and other collections of MSS. in this country. 
The mode of publication is in livraisons of 
sixteen pages, with facsimiles, at the price of 
1 fr. Subscribers should address themselves to 
M. Genonceaux, 30, Store-street, Bedford- 
square. The first livraison opens with an ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting letter from Diderot to 
John Wilkes, whom he addresses as “tres 
honore Gracchus,” and concludes thus: 

“ Je vous embrasee, vous, de tout mon cceur, 
quoique vous soyez un grand vaurien; mais je ne 
scais comment cela s’est fait. Toute ma vie, j’ai 
eu et j’aurai un foible pour les vauriens, tels que 
vous s’entend. Votre tres humble, trte obeissant 
serviteur, et un peu vaurien aussi, Diderot.” 

Then follow some military instructions of 
Napoleon to Berthier, dated at Mayence in the 
year XIII; these are illustrated with a not very 
familiar portrait, after a drawing made by J. 
Phillips, R.A., during the Peace of Amiens. 
There is also given, in facsimile, a page of 
Rousseau’s memoranda of his daily expenses in 
England in 1766. 

After an interval of some years, we have 
received a further instalment of Dr. Albert 
Cohn’s Shakspere Bibliography, reprinted from 
Vol. XXVII. of the Shakspere Jahrbucli, dealing 
with the publications of 1889, 1890, and 1891. 
It is needless now to explain the method, or to 
praise the oarefulness, of this established 
undertaking. The English and American 
works, which come first, fill not less than forty- 
six pages, as compared with twenty-three for 
Germany, and only three for France and one 
for Italy. Under Croatia we find mention of 
translations of several plays, some of which are 
not printed, but only MSS. for stage purposes; 
and under India a list of the vernacular transla¬ 
tions recently presented by the Government to 
the Shakspere Memorial Library at Stratford- 
on-Avon. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

We have received the programme of the 
Dublin tercentenary festival, which occupies 
the whole of next week, including a cricket 
match with Cambridge and an athletic contest, 
in which also representatives of Cambridge will 
take part. There will be two processions, 
which guests and delegates are expected to 
attend in academic robes or official costume. 
The honorary degrees are to be conferred on 
Wednesday. 

It is proposed to found a magazine which 
shall be in some sense common to the three 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin; 
and a meeting to discuss details will be held at 
Dublin next week. 

The prologue for the dramatic perform¬ 
ance to be given in the Gaiety Theatre on 
Thursday evening, has been written by Mr. 
Edwin Hamilton. It was hoped that Mr. 
Irving would recite it, but he will be compelled 
to leave Ireland before that date. 


The revised Tercentenary Directory was 
published on Saturday. It contains full 
directions for visitors, and lists of the guests 
and hosts arranged alphabetically. 

Mr. J. S. Seaton and Mr. W. A. Copinger 
have been elected to the two professorships of 
Law at Owens College, Manchester. 

The annual gathering of old pupils of 
Queen’s College, Harley-street, is to take 
place on Saturday, July 2, at 3.30 p.m., when 
Canon Browne has undertaken to deliver an 
address. 

Tiie June number of the Eagle prints the 
English poem on “Raphael,” to which the 
chancellor’s medal was awarded at Cambridge 
this year. Then follows the MS. letter-book of 
a member of St. John’s College in the reign of 
Charles II., enriched with notes by G. C. S. M. 
Under the title of “ Bibliotheca loquitur,” we 
have an account of four years occupied in 
examining and arranging the books of the 
college library. The most interesting discovery 
was a copy of that rarest of Shelleyana— The 
Defence of A theism (Worthing, 1814)—bound up 
with a volume of religious tracts, but now 
given a place of honour by itself, “ in stately 
morocco.” Finally, we have some further 
anecdotes about the early career of Prof. J. C. 
Adams. 

We have received Part I. of the Archaeo- 
logia Oxoniensis (London: Frowde), the object 
of which is to treat prehistoric, oriental, 
classical, and mediaeval antiquities and archi¬ 
tectures, with special attention to topics of 
local interest. Mr. Oman, with the help of a 
coloured plan and an elaborate index, main¬ 
tains, against Mr. Parker, that there is ample 
evidence for the occupation of Oxford in 
Romano-British times; and another article 
assigns to the same period the “ pit-dwellings ” 
found on the site of the New Schools. Mr. F. 
Haverfield examines the MS. materials for 
Romano-British epigraphy to be found in the 
Bodleian, dealing chiefly with a collection of 
inscriptions, almost entirely from printed 
sources, made by Samuel Woodford circa 1658. 
Mr. J. Park Harrison returns to the subject of 
the pre-Norman clearstory window and other 
early work lately discovered in Christ Church 
Cathedral. Finally, we have a useful account 
of recent finds and of the proceedings of 
archaeological societies. 

Mr. Cornish, of Manchester, has published 
a useful pamphlet entitled British Universities, 
consisting of summary descriptions written in 
view of the Welsh University discussion, with 
a general introduction by Prof. W. Rhys 
Roberts, of Bangor. 

Columbia College, New York, at its recent 
commencement, conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Letters upon Mr. Edmund Clarence Stod- 
man, who is, we believe, not a graduate of any 
university. 

It has been resolved to publish a Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, the aim of which is— 

“ To furnish a field wherein educational and other 
topics concerning the university can be discussed; 
to supply graduates all over the country with 
complete and authentic reports of the current life 
of the university; and so to bind more closely the 
relations between the alumni and Harvard.” 

The Sargent prize of one hundred dollars 
(£40) at Harvard, for the best metrical transla¬ 
tion of an ode of Horace, has for the second 
year in succession been awarded to a woman, a 
pupil at the Harvard Annex, who bears the 
appropriate name of Miss Herrick. 

A sad case is reported from Yale, in which a 
freshman died from the result of “hazing,” 
which seems to mean some brutal mode of 
initiation into a secret society. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TUSCAN SKIES. 

“ Dolce color tlell' oriental zaffi.ro." 

Tub gross Etruscan felt within these skies 
Only a fiery finger that pursued 
His body till the glutton soul renewed 
Its pastime in the painted tomb.—Such lies 
Their augurs spake to Heaven. Otherwise 
The seer of Florence saw, whose spirit, thewed 
By trial, soared unto the heights and viewed 
The azure light that fell from Paradise. 

For, lo ! Italia, risen from the Hell 
Of heathen gods and temples, dead and bare, 
Awoke and mounted to the ardent air; 

By Homan virtue purged and taught to dwell 
Aloof from earth, she read with chastened eye 
A holier religion in her sky. 


MONTE OLTVETO. 

Amid an ashen silence that forbad 
The world, dwelt lordly hermits, who had fought, 
Hated, and toiled too long. God’s peace they 
sought 

Where yon white steep is yet with olive clad, 

As though of Athens’ fallen queen they had 
One gift, who knew her not, but only taught 
Their souls the lore that lived in pious thought 
And pictured mystery and vigil sad. 

Knowledge withal she offered, such as shone 
Of yore from Hellas. But the light was d'm, 
And pale the glory of the Parthenon. 

They only knew, with saints and seraphim, 

To wonder on the Mount and wisely hymn 
Of man with God and God with man made one. 

George C. W. Warb. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The sixth number of L'Art et Vldee (for June 
contains, besides the index and the wrapper 
—a grey green gold wrapper lustrous to see 
—of the volume and the usual miscellaneous 
information for the month, two articles by 
the editor, each of which has interest. The 
first is devoted to the actual Hotel Drouot 
(of which M. Uzanne has hard things to 
say), and its ancestors, the Hotel Bullion and 
others. It is abundantly illustrated, the chief 
full-page illustrations being engraved by M. 
Courboin, after M. Vidal, and two of them 
etchings. The second is on Charles Monselet, 
and contains not a few personal reminiscences, 
besides a whole series of those portraits which 
leave one the choice of two theories : the first, 
that they represent not one person but about a 
dozen ; the second, that no portrait of anybody 
is possible, and that it would be simpler and 
better to make up our minds to the fact. But 
these articles, in themselves and for their illus¬ 
trations, are very well worth having. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 

We quote the following from the report of the 
Library Syndicate for 1891 : 

“ Among the presents made to the library are 
two books printed by Caxton : The Chronicles of 
England (second edition), and Lydgate’s Life of Our 
Lady, both presented by Mr. Samuel Bandars. No 
addition had previously been made to the collec¬ 
tion of Caxtons since Bishop Moore’s books were 
presented in 1715. Mrs. Edward Conybeare has 
provided for the case in which Codex Bezae is 
usually exhibited a handsome covering embroidered 
with appropriate designs. A large collection of 
fragments of Hebrew MSS. from Egypt were 
presented by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, and 
have been partly examined and cla stifled by Mr 
8chechter. 

“The purchases made during the year include a 
collection of six manuscripts from the parU \ 
library of Brent Eleigh: (1) Vita et pastio S. 
Willelmi Norwicensis auctore Thoma Mone- 
mutensi: Isaac abb. Stellensis de officio missae: 


Johannes prior de Forda, vita Wlfrici anach. 
Haselberie; Walteri (?) abbreviate vitae Godrici 
de Finchale. Twelfth century. (2) Boethius de 
consolatione philosophise (imperfect), thirteenth 
century, bound with Accentuarius and Martianus 
Oapella (also imperfect). (3) Lives of saints in 
English verse (St. Michael—St. Patrick); on 
vellum. Fifteenth century. (4) Petrus de Vineis, on 
paper. 4°. a n. 1348. (5) Alphabetical catalogue 
of such saints as the collector hath taken notice 
of, to have graced our Hand of Great Britain, &c.; 
on paper. Seventeenth century. Imperfect. A 
very large collection. (6) A small devotional book 
(north country) containing among other things 
Richard Rolle’s devout meditations of the Passion 
of Christ: on vellum. Fifteenth century. 

“ Among other manuscripts purchased are (1) 
Terentius. A handsome Italian MS. on vellum; 
fiftt enth century, early. (2) A Franciscan Gradual; 
Italian M8. on vellum; fourteenth century. (3) 
Latin Bible, in various hands, on vellum; thir¬ 
teenth (?) century. (4) Old Testament in Arabic 
(Joshua—Kings; Ruth, Esther, Judith, Tobit); 
Anno 1071 MartyTum (a.d. 1355)—Bought out of 
a special sum given by Prof. Robertson Smith 
for the purchase of oriental manuscripts. (5) 
New Testament in Greek; MS. on vellum; 
eleventh-twelfth century ; and seven other Greek 
manuscripts. 

“ Several valuable additions have been made to 
the collection of books printed in the fifteenth 
century. Among them may be mentioned (1) 
Latin Bible (Cologne: N. Giitz, 1480. 2 vols. 

F°. (2) Gemmula vocabulorum (Hertogenbosch : G. 
Leempt, 1488. 4°)—A perfect copy, in the ori¬ 
ginal binding. (3) Sinte Itochus /even (Hasselt: P. 
Barmentlo. 4°). CA. 1103. Formerly in the col¬ 
lection of Dr. 0. Inglis. (4) Speculum stultorum 
(Leipzig: C. Kacbeloven. 4°)—This edition (Hain 
*10,217) is ascribed in catalogues to J. Koelhoff, 
&c., but wrongly. 

“ Mention may also be made of The Imitation of 
Christ (8° circa 1530) — W. Herbert’s copy, 
described at p. 322 of his Typographical Antiquities, 
under Thomas Godfray, though in a note, ap¬ 
parently added after going to press, he attributes 
it to R. Redman as printer, and mentions it again 
at p. 402 among the books printed by Redman.” 

We also quote the following report from the 
Librarian, of later date, specially describing 
the Sandars bequest; 

“ Last year Mr. Sandars presented to the library 
two books printed by Caxton. One of them was 
the second edition of the Chronicles of England, 
which, though only dated two years later than the 
first edition, shows numerous traces of careful 
revision in language, spelling, &c. He has now 
given a copy (formerly belonging to W. Herbert, 
the bibliographer) of the very rare edition printed 
at Antwerp by G. Leen in 1493. The text of this 
edition does not exhibit the peculiar readings of 
Oaxton’s second edition. The Chronicle printed 
at St. Albans (about 1485) is not less rare; 
indeed, only one perfect copy is known to exist. 
Lyndwood’s Trovinciale printed at Westminster 
in 1496 by Wynkyn de Worde, and the Manipulus 
Curatorwn, printed by Pynson about 1498, are 
two choice specimens of books of a small sizs, 
of which very few were printed in England 
so early. The collection of books printed in 
Holland and Belgium receives some remarkable 
accessions. These are—the first book printed at 
Haarlem with a date (1483), of which no copy is 
certainly known to exist except this, formerly in 
the Ensched£ collection; and, as an appropriate 
pendant, one of the rarest of the “ Costeriana,” 
he Facetiae Morales of Laurentius Valia, printed 
n type which is not found in any other book ; the 
first book printed at Schiedam (1498), the Vita 
I.ydtcinae, illustrated with remarkable and beautiful 
woodcuts; and, finally, a Cistercian Breviary 
printed by R. Paffroet, at Deventer, about 1490, 
the only known copy, and the only known book 
printed on vellum by Paffroet. Indeed, with the 
exception of the Donatuses and Doctrinales, books 
printed on vellum in the Low Countries are almost 
unknown. A single leaf (on vellum) of the Mainz 
Biple of 1462, a Mainz P.ognostication of 1195, 
anb a very interesting specimen of French local 
tydography, Les Eslablissenuns da Due de Bretaigne 
(octavo, Lantreguet, 1485) complete the list.” 


i SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Albert, F. R. Die Geechichte der Predigt in Deutschland 
bis Luther. 1. Tl. GUtersluh: Bertelsmann. 2 J£. 80 IT. 
Aus dem Goethehause. Briefe F. W. Riemsrs an die Pamilie 
Frommann in Jena (1803—1821). Hrs/. v. F. Heit- 
milller. Stuttgart -. Cotta. 6 M. 

Fabbiczy, C. V. Filippo Bruueilemhi. Sein Lobon u. seine 
Werke. Stuttgart: Cotta. 20 M. 

Gillhoff, J. Das meklenburgische Volksriitsel. Geiam- 
melt, eingeleitet u. m. den Vartan ten hrsg. Parchim: 
Wehdemann. 2 M. 

Massillon-Rodvet. Viollet-le-Duc et Alphand au sii'ge de 
Paris. Paris: May & Motteroz. 6 fr. 

Nolhao, P. de. Petrarque et 1’Humanisme, d’apri'B un 
essai de restitution de sa bibliotbJque. Paris : Bouillon. 
10 fr. 

Sohhid, K. A. Geechichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an 
bis auf unsere Zsit. 2. Bd. 1. Abtlg. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
20 M. 

Skh-en, M. Studien Clb. dieZukunft d. Geldwesens. Leipzig: 
Duncker ft Humblot. 2 M. 

Wolf, J. Bystem der Bozialpolitik. 1. Bd. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 12 M. 

Zola, Emile. La Debacle. Paris: Charpentier. 8 fr. GO c 
HISTORY. 

Bauxoabtin, H. Gesehichte Karls V. 3. Bd. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 7 M. 

Benjamin, C. De Justiniani imperatoris acta to quaestiones 
militates. Berlin: Weber. L U. 

Dellahd, Mftnoires militaires du Gdnt-ral Baron, sur les 
Guerres de la Rtfpublique et de l’Empire. Paris: Lib. 
iilustrde. 7 fr. GO c. 

Estionabd, A. La Parlement de Franche-Comtd de eon 
installation k Besancon k sa suppression (1674—1790). 
Paris: Picard. 1G fr. 

Fbohlioh, F. De rebus inde a Caesare oodso usque ad 
senatum Liberalibus habitum geetie. Berlin: Weber. 
1 M. 20 Pf. 

GiscnicHTSBLATrsBfhansische. 1890—91. Leipzig: Duncker 
ft Humblot. 4M. 80 Pf. 

Geschicbtscbbbiseb, die preuerischen, d. 16. u. 17. Jahrb. 

8. Lfg. Leipzig: Duncker ft Humblot. 8 M. 60 Pf. 
Lavoie, II. Catalogue dee monnaies musulmanes d’Espagne 
et d’Afrique de la Bibliothlque Nationale. Paris: 
Maisonneuve. 25 fr. 

Pistob, J. Der Chronist Wigand Gerstenberg. Kassel: 
Brnnnemann. 2 M. 

Wbtzrl, E. Das Z illrecht der deutschen Kiinige von den 
iilteeten Z-iten bi zur goldenen Bulle. 1. Tl. Das 
kiinigl. Zollrecht bis zum Ausgang d. 12. Jahrh. 
Berlin: Mayer ft MiiUer. 1 H. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Ranke, J. Beitrage zur physischen Anthropologic der 
Bayern. 2. Bd. Milnchen: Bassermann. 12 M. 

Reiss, W., u. A. StCbel. Reisen in Slid - Amerika. 
Geologuche Studien in der Bepublik Colombia. I. 
Petrographic. 1. Die vulkan. Gesteine, bearb. v. R. 
Kiicb. Berlin: Asher. 20 H. 

Wallentin, I. G. Einleitung in das studium der modernen 
Elektricitiitslehre. Stuttgart: Enke. 12 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bibt, Th. Commentariolus Catullianus II. Marburg: 
Elwert. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Goldstaub, M., u. R. Wendeiner. E. tosoo-venezianischer 
Besttarius hrsg. u. erlautert. Halle: Niemeyer. 12 M. 
Graf, E. Pindars logooedisobe Strophen. Marburg: Elwert. 
1 M. 

Halfxann, H. Beitrage zur Syntax der hebriiiachen Spracbe. 

2. Stilck. Wittenberg: Wunschmann. 2 M. 

Ribbrok, O. Gesehichte der rumischen Dichtung. III. 

Diehtong der Kaiserherrschaft. Stuttgart: Cotta. 9 H. 
Sieokk, E. Die Liebesgcscbicbte d. Himmels. Unteraucb- 
ungen zur indogerman. Sageukuude. Strassburg: 
TrUbner. 3 M. 60 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CRANMER’S DRAFT-SERVICES FOR THE PRAYER 
BOOK. 

Pusey House, Oxford: June 28, 1892. 

Those who have studied the development of 
the Divine Service in the Prayer Book from 
the older services, with the aid of Cranmer’s 
draft-services printed by Father F. A. Gasquet 
and Mr. Bishop in their Edward VI. and the 
Book of Common Prayer, will be interested to 
hear of the discovery of other documents of a 
similar character. 

A MS. Psalter Collectarius and Hymnal in 
the Bodleian Library (MS. Laud, Latin 95) 
seems to have been used under Cranmer’s 
direction, and possibly also by Cranmer him¬ 
self, in working out the new schemes. The 
Psalter itself has marginal annotations dealing 
with the arrangement of the Psalter, which is 
that of Cardinal Quignonez with the addition of 
Antiphons. The Collectarius has similar notes 
dealing with the Collects and Preces, in which 
the arrangement ultimately adopted in the 
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Prayer Book is foreshadowed. Also prefixed 
to the book is an outline of the Services of 
the first week in Advent with the same 
arrangement of the Psalter, and a full scheme 
of lessons to be read at Mattins, with alterna¬ 
tive Hymns and Antiphons for various seasons. 
The whole follows very closely the Breviary of 
Cardinal Quignonez, and seems to be earlier 
than the documents previously printed. 

Further investigation is necessary to clear 
up individual points, but of the general nature 
and importance of the MS. there can be little 
doubt. 

Walter Howard Frere. 


ON THE NEWTON STONE. 

London: June 28, 1892. 

To-day’s Academy contains a letter from the 
Earl of Southesk which, mutatis mutandis, might 
have been written by Sir Arthur Ward our to 
Mr. Oldbuck immediately after their famous 
quarrel about the Piets. In this letter, Lord 
Southesk says that Bishop Graves’s paper on 
the Newton Stone, which I quoted in the 
Academy for June 4, 1892, appears in the same 
volume of Proceedings as his own paper on the 
same subject, that “ therefore [sic! ] Dr. Stokes 
must have seen both,” and that “ Dr. Stokes 
(inadvertently, of course) has appropriated 
without acknowledgment ” Lord Southesk’s 
transliteration of the penultimate word. . . . 
as well as many of the letters in the word 
preceding it.” 

I beg to assure Lord Southesk, firstly, that I 
quoted the bishop’s paper from a Separatabdruck 
which he kindly sent me about five years ago; 
secondly, that I never saw the volume referred 
to until after my letter of May 16, 1892, had 
appeared in the Academy ; thirdly, that I did 
not then, or at any other time, examine Lord 
Southesk’s transliterations, though (or rather 
because) I had read his wonderful translations 
of the inscriptions in a copy lent me by Prof. 
Rhj'S ; fourthly, that I now for the first time 
learn that Lord Southesk was lucky enough 
to decipher the penultimate word ( maggi ) of 
the second inscription, and to read correctly 
four out of the nine letters of the preceding 
word; and, lastly, that in case I write again 
on the subject, I shall give him due credit for 
these achievements. 

I trust that his lordship will not be offended 
if I say that there is nothing else in his letter 
that calls for a reply. But I wish to add, with 
reference to the Ogham, that Prof. Rhj's, in a 
letter dated June 15, 1892, declares that the 
first word is iddar, and that in the copy which 
he sent me one of the five strokes of the i was 
accidentally omitted. With reference to the 
other inscription, the flisi of Cassa-flisi, which 
I deduced from the root splid, may be cognate 
with the Irish slissiu, sliss “ a chip,” 
“ splinter.” For initial s in Irish from sp com¬ 
pare selg, “ spleen,” cognate with O. Slav. 
slezena, Gr. otaV, arKdyxror, Skr. pfflian, and 
Bret, fetch, from * sitelg. So Ir. ecir “ heel,” 
= Welsh ffer “ankle,” is cognate with Gt. 
a<pupir, and Ir. sennim “ I play the harp,” with 
Skr. spand ' ‘ zucken.” WHITLEY Stokes. 

P.S.—In my letter in the Academy for June 
18, 1892, p. 593, col. 1, lines 22 and 25, for CC 
read C. 


Aberdeen: Jane 27, 1892. 

Being occupied with other work, I did not 
observe till to-day the discussion in the 
Academy about the Newton stone. 

I shall take an early opportunity of re¬ 
examining the stone, and shall carefully verify 
Lord Southesk’s criticisms of the readings 
given in Dr. Stokes’s letter, for many of which 
I am responsible. In one case Lord Southesk 
is right; and Dr. Stokes has been led astray by 
a clerical error in Prof. Rhys’s copy. The first 


Ogam (according to Prof. Rhys’s and my own 
opinion), or the second (according to Lord 
Southesk’s), is, as the latter rightly says, 
certainly i not e. That was the reading in the 
copy which Poof. Rh^s sent me to verify on the 
stone, and which seemed to me perfectly clear. 

While I should like to re-examine with all 
possible care the readings which Lord South¬ 
esk refuses to accept, before I defend finally my 
own readings, I may add that I had with me 
at Newton his pamphlet (lent me for the 
purpose by Prof. Rhys), with his admirable 
photographs and careful copies, and that in the 
few cases where I felt bound to differ from his 
readings, I did so only after careful scrutiny. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


Kinnaird Caatle, Brechin, N.B.: June 27,1882. 

Allow me to correct an important misprint in 
my letter of June 25 (Academy, p. 615, col. 1). 
In the sentence printed “ * Aiddai Qnnn.’ 
Bishop Graves concurs in this as far as regards 
the last digit,” for “as regards” read “up 
to.” That is to say, the concurrence extends to 
nine letters out of ten, not to one out of ten. 
In same column, for “ involves the removal of 
five scores,” read “ involves a removal in five 
scores”; and for “ Gaedbil ” read “ Gaodhil.” 
In col. 1, p. 616, for “ Aedh, Gil-eochy” read 
“ Aedh, or Gil-eochy.” 

The accompanying tabular arrangement of 
transliterations may be useful for reference. 
Each author’s summary has been compared 
with his whole text, and important alternatives 
are noted. My own first paper is in Proc. Soc. 
Ant. Scot., vol. xvii.; my second and the 
Bishop of Limerick’s are in vol. xx. of the 
same: 

oghams. 

Southesk, 1882. 

Aiddai Qnean Forrerr I^~ua . Iosi°. 

P 1 

Southesk, 1885. 

Aiddai Qnnn Forrerr Iphua . Iosii. 

Bishop Graves, 1886. 

Aiddai Q(=Cu)nning Orrkonn Ip[... jrosii. 

Dr. Stokes, 1892. 

. Eddar Acn?n Yorrenni PuiH Iosir. 

i 

MAIN INSCRIPTION A. 

Southesk, 1882. 

Aittai Fur?r-ingn S u ol O Uose. 

y y 

Southesk, 1885. 

Aittai Fur-r-ingn S-ol Uose. 

y y 

Bishop Graves, 1886. 

JEdda |urtri(h)t“ Atolou Oc(?) 

Dr. Stokes, 1892. 

Edde Ecnun-Uaur Huolocoso. 

MAIN INSCRIPTION B. 

Southesk, 1882. 

Urchn Elisi Mazdi Logo^-Patr. 

Southesk, 1885. 

Urchn Elisi Ma qq i Logo- Pat r -. 

gg y n n 

Bishop Graves, 1886. 

Urkneyri [.] r[.]si Logotriotr. 

Dr. Stokes, 1892. 

Casa.iflisi Maggi Lopou . aita. 

(Southesk. 


“ UNE FRlfcRE JUDlO-PERSANE.” 

Oxford: Jane 27,1882. 

Dr. J. M. Mitchell’s letter in the Academy 
for June 25 raises several interesting points. 
I venture, however, to ask him to reconsider his 
criticisms. It is indeed not impossible (though 
coincidences are often misleading) that the three 
benedictions in the Jewish morning prayer 
(second century A.D.), which M. Darmesteter 
regards as the original of the parallel Pars! 
formula, are in fact derived, as Dr. Mitchell 
suggests, from a traditional Greek saying. But 
how can this create a presumption that the 
formula in the Namazi Ormazd was also derived 
from a Greek source? Dr. Mitchell really 
appears to think that it does. The closing 
words of his letter are—“ From whom did the 
Jews derive them? Not improbably from the 
Greeks. From whom did the Parsis derive 
them ? Quite possibly, as Prof. Darmesteter 
thinks, from the Jews ; but no less possibly— 
must we not say ?—from the Greeks.” Now I 
am well aware that there are traces of Hellenic 
influence upon the later Zoroastrianism (in the 
Minokhired); the learned Dastur Jamasp 
Asana in vain attempts to prove that Hellenism 
borrowed from Zoroastrianism (see Casartelli, 
Philosophy of the Magdazasnian Religion under 
the Sassanians). But surely, granting the 
existence of a large quasi-official Judeo-Persian 
syncretism in the fifth century A.D., it is very 
difficult not to believe that the parallel 
liturgical formulae are historically connected. 
Has Dr. Mitchell read M. Darmesteter’s articles 
in the Revue des etudes juices (Jan. 1889, pp. 
1-15, and July 1889, pp. 41-56) ? 

Dr. Mitchell further says that “ M. Darmes¬ 
teter’s conclusions, if generally acquiesced in, 
will powerfully affect the criticism of the 
future.” What does this mean? The con¬ 
clusions referred to have exclusive reference to 
the period of the Sassanid kin^s, when circum¬ 
stances were specially favourable to the closest 
religious intercourse between Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism. Dr. Mitchell does not seem to 
be justified in supposing that the question of 
“ possible Zoroastrian influences upon the 
religion of Israel ” (I venture to prefer my own 
statement of my position to Dr. Mitchell’s) is in 
the least affected by M. Darmesteter’s con¬ 
clusions, which indeed I have expressly adopted 
elsewhere ( Expositor, Jan. 1892, pp. 79, 80). 

But I thoroughly agree with Dr. Mitchell’s 
implied opinions that the question of the 
relation between Judaism and Zoroastrianism 
(or Mazda-worship) is a complicated one. 
Possibly it cannot be definitely settled, at any 
rate as regards the pre-Christian period. Dr. 
Mitchell (whom I only know from an apolo¬ 
getic “ Present Day Tract ” on Zoroastrian¬ 
ism, published by the R. T. S.) will, I think, 
more readily grant a (possible) moderate 
Zoroastrian influence on late Old Testament 
writers than a Greek philosophical one, though 
hisview8on the “higher criticism” (which I 
assume to be unfavourable to that criticism) 
may make the concession inoperative. And I 
may express gratitude to him for his help in 
drawing the attention of students to a group 
of subjects connected with the history of 
religion as interesting as they are difficult. 
The influence both of Hellenic and of Zoroas¬ 
trian ideas on Jewish and in general on Oriental 
religion well deserves a more thorough investi¬ 
gation. If we could only put aside “apolo¬ 
getic” prejudices, we might make more rapid 
progress! T. K. Cheyne. 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY. 

Armytage, Ashley-road, Bowden, Mnncheater: 
Jane 13,1892. 

An incidental mention in the Academy of a 
paper read at the American Philological Society 
by my correspondent, Prof. W. S. Scarborough, 
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induces me to ask for a little space about him 
and his work. . . 

He was bom at Macon, Georgia, in 18o2, and 
graduated at Oberlin College, one of the earnest 
of the higher schools for the education of the 
negro people. After declining an offer to^go to 
Africa as a missionary, he received in 18 1 7 his 
present appointment. He is now professor of 
ancient languages and literature in Wilberforce 
University, and has written an essay towards a 
theory of interpretation of the “Birds” of 
Aristophanes, and is at work on an edition of 
Andocides. He takes a keen interest in the 
welfare of the negro race to which he belongs, 
and has contributed to various American 
periodicals in advocacy of a policy of justice. 
That the negro has a claim upon the equity and 
generosity both of America and England, no 
one who knows the history of the race is likely 
to doubt. 

The Wilberforce University is appealing for 
additional funds. It is an institution for the 
education of “ coloured ” youth, and was named 
after that great champion for the freedom of 
the negro, William Wilberforce. It is situated 
at Xenia, Ohio, and since its foundation in 1863 
nearly 3000 students have passed through it. 
It has collegiate, theological, scientific, law, 
medical, and normal departments. It is 
chartered by the Ohio Legislature, and has had 
a grant in aid from that source. In answer to 
the question, “ Why should this school be 
helped ? ” the committee answer: 

“ Because it had been and is proving a successful 
attempt of the coloured people in efforts at self 
help in the lines of education, general intelligence, 
and usefulness. Because education is to be the 
chief means of solving the race problem in this 
Republic. The founders of Wilberforce saw in 
1863 that, to make secure the results of the war and 
the benefits of the acts of reconstruction, there 
must be the second emancipation—that of the 
mind from the weakening and degrading bondage 
of ignorance. Because this is a southern school on 
northern soil, to which the southern parents send 
their children to be trained in different surround¬ 
ings and under better conditions. Because they 
are in this manner striving to arise above that 
condition for which they are not responsible. 
Hence upon these grounds we earnestly appeal to 
all friends of education for their sympathy, their 
prayers, and for their aid in this good work.” 

The negro problem is the most difficult that 
the American people have to face, and it is 
clear that education will be the most powerful 
factor in its peaceful and successful solution. 
Wilberforce University now asks for £3000. 
Any British friends who are disposed to help 
may send their contributions either direct to 
Dr. Scarborough or to the undersigned. 

William E. A. Axon. 


AN ANCIENT FORM OF SUBMISSION. 

Howrah, Bengal: June 5, 1892. 

In the Academy for May 14, Mr. Whitley 
Stokes draws attention to the custom of 
grovelling on the ground and eating grass in 
token of submission. Examples are given 
from Kashmir and from Spain. 

Further examples will be found in the Indian 
Antiquary for September 1891 (pp. 338 and 
339). 

It is mentioned in a Sanskrit inscription on 
the Delhi Siwalik pillar, dated 1164 A.P. So 
also, when Babar conquered Afghanistan:— 

“ When the Afghans saw the impossibility of 
resisting, they presented themselves holding grass 
between their teeth, as much as to say ‘ I am 
your ox.’ ” 

Compare also Major Temple’s Legends of the 
Punjab, ii. 101, 103, i. 37. 

George A, Grierson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Hobday, July 4,6 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 

Mee 890 p.m. Geographical: “The Physical Geography 
and Resources of North-West British Guiana," by Mr. 
Bverard F. im Thum, illustrated by the Dioptno Lantern. 
Wkdnesday, July 6. 4 p.m. Archaool^fical Institute: 
“Antiquities at Buda-Peat," by Prof. B. Lews; 'Pre¬ 
historic Saws versus Bickles," by Dr. Robert Munro. 
Thursday, July 7,8 p.m. British School at Athens: Annual 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Isthmian Odes of Pindar. Edited, with 

Introduction and Commentary, by J. B. 

Bury. (Macmillans.) 

Mb. Bury, in the Introduction prefixed to 
this second instalment of his Pindaric 
labours (p. xv.), pronounces the Isthmian 
Odes, “ on the whole, perhaps not so striking 
as the Nemean, Olympian, or Pythian 
groups, though certainly not less artistic in 
form than they.” With this opinion, I 
think, most readers of Pindar will concur, 
except that they will omit his cautious 
“perhaps.” True though it be (p. xvi.) 
that the Fourth and Seventh are inspired 
with the pride, which to a Theban was also 
a pang, of Grecian victory over Persia— 

itnl vie ir^Apsi papTuphaai ksv wtAis Alarms 6p6u- 
. ititra vatrais 

iv noAvipBiptf EaAopll Aiit H/iBptp 

ityopiOpue Mp&r <pAr<p — 

yet even these poems are hardly in the 
highest sense memorable, though they touch 
on most memorable scenes. I cannot doubt 
for a moment that Mr. Bury exercises a wise 
self-denial in following Pindar upwards, 
through Nemean and Isthmians to Olym¬ 
pians and Pythians, rather than by the 
downward course. 

Noting that no less than eleven of 
Pindar’s Odes commemorate Aeginetan 
victors—of which eleven, six are Nemean 
and three Isthmian—Mr. Bury has wisely 
inserted in his Introduction a sketch of 
Aegina (pp. xvi.-xxxiii.) in her historical, 
social, and artistic aspects. This sketch is, 
I think, one of the best things in a book 
where much is good. I am not aware of 
any other description of Aegina where the 
glory of the Aeacid sailors is so fully 
realised, and their rivalry with Athens 
so vigorously presented. Unfortunately 
“ Aegina, like Sparta, vvas never productive 
of literary talent ” (p. xxii.): carensvate sacro, 
she had to depend on “ her sister Theba; ” 
and, were it not for Pindar’s Odes, her 
naval and artistic glories would be almost 
entirely eclipsed by those of Athens. And 
yet, as Mr. Bury shows, “ the sculptors of 
Aegina were in high repute throughout 
all the Greek world.” Working out the 
allusions of Pindar, Mr. Bury gives an 
eloquent and attractive, if somewhat fanci¬ 
ful, sketch of the life and art of Aegina 
(pp. xxxi. xxxiii.), its buildings and “local 
colouring.” If he is right in thinking the 
last of these Aeginetan odes to be Pindar’s 
latest surviving poem, there accrues to it 
a pathetic interest, a light as of sunset. 
Yet he is surely right in saying that this 
group of odes gives us no adequate idea of 
the “ variety of Pindar’s powers as a teller 
of tales.” 

A prominent feature of Mr. Bury’s 
edition of the Nemean Odes was, as most 


readers will remember, his reliance on the 
“ theory of verbal responsions ” or echoes, 
clews to the arguments of Pindar’s hymns. 
The ingenuity with which Mr. Bury detected 
and unravelled these clews has not ap¬ 
parently convinced his critics: some think 
that they do not exist, others that a few are 
discoverable, but that Mr. Bury finds them 
everywhere and “ carries the method to 
extremes.” Mr. Bury admits the probability 
of his having taken some fortuitous coinci¬ 
dences for intentional signals, yet on the 
whole maintains and develops his theory— 
arguing that these echoes, like the names 
written under the figures on Greek vases, 
were “ a device intended to assist the study 
of the odes and as a technical aid to memory, 
yet not supposed to be there.” The inter¬ 
esting but difficult argument by which he 
maintains this thesis is to be found in the 
Preface, pp. x.-xi. I call it difficult because 
the circumstances which, after the poet’s 
death, would make these echoes serviceable 
in the interpretation of the poem, are not, 
I think, clearly explained. In judging of 
the likelihood of such a cryptogam, we are 
driven to try to divine an intelligible motive 
for its insertion. Mr. Bury, I believe, 
divines one—but the passage on p. x., in 
which he adumbrates the motive, appears to 
me to be vague. Perhaps I may here say, 
both with reference to this point and 
another—Mr. Bury’s disposition to see the 
joyful glory of rindar’s poetry more clearly 
than its pathos and sadness—that I am sorry r 
to have seemed to Mr. Bury to be “ taking 
him to task ” (p. xi). My previous words 
are not before me now; very likely they 
were ill-chosen, but they were meant to be 
“sceptical” or critical, not admonitory— 
one is fain to abhor the didactic manner, if 


In the commentary on these Isthmian 
Odes, there is very much to admire. The 
unpardonable sin, in commenting on a poet, 
is to treat him as if he were a prose writer, 
and to forget his tone, his imaginative 
standpoint. Of this fault I have not seen a 
single instance in Mr. Bury’s notes. If he 
is sometimes over-ingenious — see, e.g., 
Isthm. i., 1. 63, note, where he finds in the 
form (je(.Tt>)TTagiv\>y a wish on Pindar’s port 
to “ emphasise an etymology of the name of 
the victor’s father ’Aovnro&ypos ”—he never 
forgets, either in note or translation, that 
the poet must be treated poetically, and that 
the horizon, the atmosphere, so to speak, of 
his words, must be sought for, if we would 
gasp his meaning. There is a danger, no 
'oubt, of subtlety and of over-explaining 
things that bear their truest and simplest 
meanings on their face; but, compared with 
the arid prosiness of many commentaries, 
Mr. Bury’s work breathes of the Muses 
themselves. As one specimen, where many 
might be given, I would instance the note 
on Isthm. iv., 1. 22, p. 26. In the celebrated 
passage, Isthm. ii., 11. 6-8, a Molo-a yap oJ 
<f,iXoKep8rj'! . . . aoiSai, thus rendered by Mr. 
Bury, “ For in those days the Muse was not 
yet mercenary nor hireling, nor did Terpsi- 
chora traffic in sweot honey-voiced warbling 
songs with silvered faces,” it is hard to 
accept his view that “there is nothing 
bitter or even depreciatory in the phrase 
apyvpmBucrai irpoaimra.” If there is not, 
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the phrase certainly does not suit the con¬ 
text, which contrasts the old days of unpaid 
singing— 

“ The constant service of the antique world, 

Where service sweat for duty, not for meed ”— 

with the more venal modern practice, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Mr. Bury 
repudiates, though with hesitation (see App. 
C., p. 166), Mr. Paton’s curious idea that 
there is a reference to a still existing Greek 
custom, by which the musician, standing in 
the middle of the dancers, sticks the silver 
coins, which he receives for his services, on 
to his face, “ in order to attract further con¬ 
tributions.” But he struggles, not quite 
successfully I think, with this difficulty— 
Where songs are compared to maidens, and 
at the same time depreciated for being 
“tinged with silver”— i.e., venal—is it 
possible to apply the epithet, “ tinged with 
silver,” to the maidens, in the purely com¬ 
plimentary sense of bright and fair ? 

Sometimes, though not often, Mr. Bury’s 
notes lean to indecision, as e.g., in the note 
on Isthm. iv., 1. xi., Kptvtrat 8’ dAxu 8ia 
Satpovat ay&pCiv, certainly a hard phrase, on 
which one would like a clearer opinion—I 
do not mean a dogmatic decision—from Mr. 
Bury. On the other hand, he occasionally 
discards old views for new with too much 
facility: e.g., in Isthm. i., 11. 67-8, 

tl Si Tit tySoy yipti vA ourov Kpwpaiay, 

iWoicri S' ipw’.wray yt\q, k.t.A. 

he rejects the ordinary interpretation—that 
the selfish hoarder insults and derides other 
and better men — on the ground that 
e/xirimo} by itself, if used for “ attack,” 
implies physical violence, and especially the 
impact of disease (as in Thucyd. ii. 49, 
Airyf rots irAtMXTH' evivarri Ktvrj), and would 
take it simply as = “ laughs when he lights 
on men of another sort.” It seems to me 
that a word like ifurl-mmy, even if it be 
ordinarily used for physical attack, passes 
by an easy transition to the attack of deri¬ 
sive words by being coupled with ycXa, while 
in Mr. Bury’s rendering the word has almost 
no point whatever ; all men, whether they 
hoard or not, surely “come across” other 
men : it is a mere superfluity to mention it. 
Perhaps also, at the end of the same note, 
the double sonse ascribed to reAtW is some¬ 
what far-fetched. 

But so far am I from presenting these 
flaws, if flaws they are, as typical of Mr. 
Bury’s work, that I think them the rare 
exceptions to its general merit. The anno¬ 
tation is perhaps too copious; but I have 
not found one note that is not interesting, 
nor one translation that is not poetic and 
forcible. Though he strives to match him¬ 
self with Pindar, as interpreter if not as 
rival, I trust that the wax may not melt 
from his wings, nor he himself sink into the 
sea, before he has given us his commentary 
on the Olympian and Pythian Odes. 

E. D. A. Mobsuead. 


in the face of the first equation, that suoh a 
form as fc*v cannot be. the complementary 
Greek form in the latter. But the difficulty of 
showing that corresponds to aqua in the 
same way as Xr*os does to equus is evident. 

I cannot find a single instance in which this 
word occurs in what may be termed a “ free ” 
state; and the same may be said of the Skt. 
asvd and the Iran, aspii. Hence there is no 
means of fixing with the least degree of 
certainty the identity of T»«i and aqua, beyond 
that of indirect evidence afforded by analogy. 

I propose to offer two instances. Firstly, 
the geographical name MeAdrirviov is thus 
defined by Stephanus Byzantinus “ ttarapht 
nafi<pu\lat." Berkel in his commentary says: 

“ Apage illud rorapht, quod in omnibus libris 
conspicitur, et repone riwos. Non enim fuit 
in Famphylia hujusmodi nominis fluvius.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, there was a river 
Me'Aas in Pamphylia, and this may very well 
have been in the mind of Stephanus when he 
wrote those words. M«Ao»G»k»' in form, how¬ 
ever, points conclusively to the name of a town 
rather than to that of a river, as it seems also 
to have suggested to Berkel himself. The name 
of a river would rather be M*Aa rlwyi), as will be 
seen below. If, then, Stephanus has con¬ 
founded M«Abk/miov (or rather MtAariviri)) with 
M/Aai, we may conclude that MfXar-iwm) means 
“ Black-wo ter.” 

I will now attempt to show by another 
instanoe that M«ab»/»»>i may be a legitimate 
form of the name of a river. One of the old 
names of Thyatira in Lydia, Pliny tells us, 
was Euhippa, “ Intus et Thyatira olluitur Lyco, 
Felopia aliquando et Euhippa cognominata 
( Plin. v. 31). Now, the etymology of Lycus, 
A isos, is evident, the root Awe- being akin to 
Skt. rue’ (“to shine”), and the name means 
the “ clear or limpid ” river ; and, sinoe Euhippa 
stood on its banks, it no doubt took its name 
from that of the river (c/. Thame, town and 
river). Further, the first part of the name 
Euhippa is the Greek Et- (Skt. su-, Iran. 
hit-), and means “ good.” Again, the name 
Xo-dryrii [Herod, v. 49) is clearly the Greek 
form of the Iranian * hu-aspd, which means the 
river of “good water”; and, if -hippa corre¬ 
sponds to -aspd, then Euhippa would also mean 
the river of " good water,” " the clear stream,” 
and in fact would be identical in meaning with 
Lycus. If does mean “ water,” M«Aari»*io>> 
would mean “ Black watertown,” and would 
correspond exactly to the name of a town in 
co. Armagh (Ireland). It is possible that 
M«Aaf ana M«Aan'v*i<i» were interchangeable 
names for the same river. The connexion of 
twyyj with “ water ” is also seen in the name of 
one of the springs in Helicon, 'Ay armri, meaning 
perhaps the “great spring.” At an early 
period a confusion between Irroj (“ water ”) and 
Uros (“ horse ”) must have arisen, as Poseidon 
is said to have created the horse (?»»<• i) by 
striking it out of a rock, pointing probably to 
the discovery of water (Txmi) by the same 
means. These suggestions, among others, may 
tend to confirm the above theory of the 
etymology of T*»v. 

E. SlBREE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WATER.” 

Indian Institute, Oxford : Jane S. 1R92. 

On comparing the equation asm : aym : 
equus : with used : as/A : aqua (Academy, 

November 7, 1391) it would be difficult to urge, 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Many of the friends and admirers of the late 
H. W. Bates—author of The Naturalist on the 
Amazons, and for twenty-seven years secretary 
to the Boyal Geographical Society — have 
expressed a strong desire to manifest, in a 
substantial manner, their personal regard for 
his character. With a view to carry this out, 
an acoount has been opened with Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph & Co., in order that a fund may be 
raised to be presented to his widow, as 
a suitable memorial to their late friend. Sub¬ 
scriptions may be sent to Mr. 8. W. Silver, 
3, York-gate, Regent’s-park. 

We have but recently received the Journal 
of the Straits Branch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Sooiety for June, 1891 (No. xxiii.), the con¬ 
tents of which are almost entirely ooncemed 
with natural history. Mr. H. N. Bidley con¬ 
tributes a list, filling thirty pages, of the 
grasses and sedges ( Oramineae and Cyperaceae) 
of the Malay Peninsula. The same writer 
gives an account of a day spent at Christmas 
Island—a remote islet in the Indian Ocean, 
occupied by an Englishman, and lately an¬ 
nexed to the Straits Settlements—adding a list 
of the fauna and flora, and also a bibliography. 
Dr. A. Keith prints some curious notes on the 
anatomy of Malayan apes, based upon the 
dissection of a considerable number of examples 
of different species. He finds no evidence that 
they suffer from enlargement of the spleen, as 
do 80 per cent, of the natives in the same 
region (the Bangtaphan province of Siam). 
Finally, we may notice a catalogue of the 
Chinese and Tamil names of streets in Singa¬ 
pore. It is interesting to learn that Singapore 
has a Balestier-road, called after Joseph 
Balestier, a former consul for the United 
States, who died circa 1848. 


NOTE ON PLAUTUS, “ PERSA,” 1.3.40. 

“ Nihili parasitus est, cui argentum domideste.” 
So B., save that it has nihil. C.D. have 
argentum do-mi ide (see Schoell). 

The reading of this much disputed verse 
seems clearly 

“ Nibil'i parasitus est cui argentum d6mi Midaest.' 

“A parasite is a poor creature, if ho has the 
wealth of Midas.” A similar corruption occurs 
in Catullus, long since corrected by Voss. 

N. L. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


We have just received the new number of 
Hermathena : A series of papers on literature, 
science, and philosophy, by members of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which is now published only 
once a year (London: Longmans). A feature 
that we have before remarked upon, is here 
very conspicuous. Apart from a few original 
papers, to be mentioned below, the number 
consists entirely of reviews of the books of 
Oxford men. And—in view of the honorary 
degrees that have anticipated the forthcoming 
tercentenary—it is pleasing to add that the 
reviews are, without exception, enthusiastically 
favourable. Of Mr. A. C. Clark’s collations from 
the Harleian MS. of Cicero, 2682, in the 
“ Anecdota Oxoniensia, it is said : “ This is a 
treatise which will mark an epoch in the 
criticism of Cicero. It is as fine a piece of work 
as we have ever seen ”; of Prof. Peterson’s 
edition of the Tenth Book of Quintilian: “ This 
work . . ranks with the finest specimens of the 
scholarship of the day ... it exhibits great 
originality, learning, and completeness; of 
Mr. Fumeaux’s Annals: “His work may 
fairly be called the most complete and scholarly 
edition of Tacitus that has ever issued from any 
Press ” ; and so on. Among original articles, 
the most important are those dealing with early 
Christian documents. Provost Salmon, dis¬ 
cussing at length the newly discovered Com¬ 
mentary of Hippolytus upon Daniel, comes to 
the conclusion that, instead of being one of his 
earlier works, it was his latest, not finished 
until a.d. 235, and possibly even published 
posthumously. The Rev. J. Quarry continues 
nis Critical Notes on the Clementine Homilies 
and the Epistles prefixed to them ; and the Bev. 
Dr. T. K. Abbott contributes bibliographical 
information about several MSS. and printed 
books in the University Library. Finally, 
Prof. A. Palmer has collected and reconsidered 
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his emendations on Herondas (most of which 
first appeared in the Academy), in the light of 
the various editions that have been published, 
though we regret to see that he does not speak 
confidently of bringing out an edition of his 
own, which he had at one time promised. Our 
readers may be interested in Prof. Palmer’s 
estimate of Herondas as a writer:— 

“ He has, it seems to me, been very much under¬ 
rated. Although he has not the charm and grace 
of Theocritus, he possesses very great and uncom¬ 
mon merit of his own. There is a certain quiet 
reserve in all bis pieces, a calm classicality which 
never palls upon the reader. His pieces grow in 
favour the oftener they are read. In dramatic 
power he is at least equal to Theocritus. His 
Mimes are so many genre pictures, in which the 
subjects are chosen from the commonest scenes of 
everyday life, but painted with dexterous touch 
and in striking colours. His characters are all 
individual. This staid Mandris, the Penelope of 
the Himes; the shameless Battarus, with his coarse 
jests and reckless self-humiliation; that really 
noblo picture of the women in the temple of 
Aesculapius, which contains some of the simplest 
and most dignified lines in Greek literature ; the 
furious, jealous, changeable Bitinna; those lewd, 
gossiping queans, Coritto and Metro ; the 
chattering, chaffering, bald-headed shoemaker— 
these are portraits which, onoe surveyed, live 
distinctly in the mind. Herondas is the Teniers 
of Greek literature.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Mbtboholooical. —( Wednesday, June 15.) 

Dr. 0. Thbodors Williams, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. if. C. Bayard read a paper on “ Eng¬ 
lish Climatology.” This is a discussion of the 
results of the climatologicil observations made at 
the society’s stations, and priated in the Meteoro¬ 
logical Record for the ten years, 1881-1890. The 
instruments at these stations have all been verified, 
and are exposed under similar conditions, the 
thermometera being mounted in a Stevenson 
screen with their bulbs four feet above the ground. 
The stations are regularly inspected and the 
instruments tested bv the assistant secretary. 
The stations now number about eighty, but there 
were only fifty-two which had complete results for 
the ten years in question. The author has dis¬ 
cussed the results from these stations, and given 
the monthly and yearly means of temperature, 
humidity, cloud, and rainfall. His general con¬ 
clusions axe: (1) With respect to mean tempera¬ 
ture, the sea coast stations are warm in winter and 
cool in summer, while the inland stations are 
cold in winter and hot in summer. (2) At all 
stations the maximum temperature occurs in July 
or August, and the minimum in December or 
January. (3) Relative humidity is lowest at the 
rea coast stations and highest at the inland ones. 
(4) The south-western district seems the most 
cloudy in winter, spring, and autumn, and the 
southern district the least cloudy in the summer 
months, and the sea coast stations are, as a rule, 
less cloudy than the. inland ones. (5) Rainfall is 
smallest In April and, as a rule, greatest in 
November, and it increases from east to west.— 
Mr. W. Ellis read a paper on “The Mean 
Temperature of the Air on each Day of the Year 
at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on the 
Average of the last Fifty Years.” The values 
given in this paper are derived from eye observa¬ 
tions from 1841 to 1848, and from the photo¬ 
graphic records from 1849 to 1890. The mean 
annual temperature is 49 5. The lowest winter 
temperature, 37'2, occurs on January 12, and the 
highest summer temperature, 63 8, on July 15. 
The average temperature of the year is reached in 
spring on May 2nd, and in autumn on October 18. 
The interval during which the temperature is 
above the average is 169 days, the interval during 
which it is below the average being 196 days. 

Hbllbnic Socixty.—( Annual Meeting, Monday , 
June tO.) 

Paor. Jbbb in the chair.—The proceedings began 
with the reading of the report by the secretary 
(Hr. Macmillan). The report, after an account 
of the large collections of photographs for the 


purpose of giving as.-i-rtanee to lecturere on 
Greek archaeology which hud been made by 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, Mr. J. L. Myres, Mr. Walter 
Leaf, and others, stated that the school at Athens 
had continued its excavations at Megalopolis, and 
that a full report upon the theatre, with careful 
plans prepared by Mr. R. W. Schultz, would be 
published in the course of the present year. The 
treasurer’s accounts showed ordinary receipts 
during the year of £976, as against £898 during the 
financial year 1890-1. The total ordinary expendi¬ 
ture had been £767, as against £598. The financial 
year, which began with a balance at the bankers 
of £254 12s., closed with an effective balance in 
favour of the society of £239. Since the last annual 
meeting, sixty-four new members had been elected. 
On the other hand, by death or resignation, the 
society had lo6t thirty-three, showing a net increase 
of thirty-one. The present total of members 
(including twenty honorary members) is 724. The 
report concluded by urging upon all members the 
constant duty of bringing new recruits into the 
ranks.—The chairman expressed the regret which 
all members would feel at the loss during the last 
year of two vioe-preaidents of the society—Sir 
William Gregory and Prof. Freeman. He was glad 
to say that the great work on which Prof. Freeman 
was engaged at the time of his death was in a 
much more advanced stage that had been hoped. 
It would be found that Prof. Freeman had raised 
another enduring monument and claim to the 
gratitude of all scholars, and especially of Hellenic 
scholars. There never was a great historian who 
in the department of Greek and Roman litera¬ 
ture was more conscientious. He had hoped that 
Dr. Waldstein would have been among them to 
give an account of his discoveries at Argos, where 
he had been excavating the site of the second 
temple of Hera, which succeeded the temple which 
was burnt down in 429 b c. There was no doubt 
that Dr. Waldstein had found sculptures of the 
highest interest. Among them were three heads 
in the best style of the fifth century, ono of 
which at least Dr. Waldstein was disposed to 
ascribe to Polyclitus. He asked Mr. Penrose 
to give them some of the results of his recent 
I labours.—Mr. Penrose said that he had seen Dr. 
Waldstein’s discoveries, of which the quality far 
surpassed the quantity. The head ascribed to 
Polyclitus was of extreme beauty. With respect 
to his own work, hia researches, which were con¬ 
fined to the orientation of temples, had been based 
very much on Mr. Lockyer’s labours with respect 
to the Egyptian temples. In Egypt the temples 
were orientated with a view to their bearing on 
stars, and a like object was served iu the early 
Greek temples. He described the temples at 
Rhamnus to Themis and Nemesis, especially in 
connexion with their orientation. The importance 
of this question would be realised when it was 
remembered that, in the days before the intro¬ 
duction of clepsydrae or water clocks, the sun and 
the most important constellations were the most 
accurate timekeepers available. He hod been able 
to examine nearly forty temples in the course of 
his journeys.—Mr. Theodore Bent gave a short 
account of his explorations in South Africa, 
tendering an apology for the introduction of a 
subject so foreign to the objects of the Hellenic 
Society. He had come to the conclusion that the 
people who raised tho buildings of which he bad 
examined the ruins were of Semitic race. He 
had found many indications of gold mining, and 
there were points of resemblance between objects 
found in South Africa and others found in Cyprus 
and in our own country at Falmouth. 

FINE ART. 

INDIAN ART AT THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Summing up the character of the people of 
Hindustan, in a bold, comprehensive way which 
some modem authors also affect, the Emperor 
Babar said that they had no genius, no 
mechanical invention, no skill or knowledge in 
design. 

It would be difficult to determine precisely 
how far the exhibition of Indian art work in 
metals at the Imperial Institute bears out this 
assertion. The glowing lustre of enamel from 


Jaipur, splendidly exemplified in the Prince of 
Wales’s atar-dan and the Countess of Mayo’s 
cup, the grace of form aud wealth of decora¬ 
tion displayed in the gold and silver work of 
Kashmir and Lucknow, the beautifully mounted 
weapons from Agra and Delhi, the delicate 
filigree of Cuttack, the damascenes and niello 
work of the Punjab, the copper ware of Tanjore, 
the brass chiselled and chased at Benares or 
hammered by the craftsmen of Upper India— 
specimens of every variety of metal work are 
here, which evince an artistic feeling and a 
skill in expression of a very high order. 

But there are two considerations to be taken 
into account before we can hope to reach 
definite conclusions as to the value and 
significance of Indian art. Endless imitation 
and mechanical reproduction, it has been said, 
with never a new impulse, is not art, however 
artistic the first origins; and much of the art 
here exemplified lacks the vital quality of 
intelligent progress. There is dexterity and 
often exquisite taste, infinite patience, and 
always, in the best workmanship, a true per¬ 
ception of the principles of decorative art, 
which can adapt the forms of flower and 
fruit, in symbolic shape, for the orna¬ 
ment either of household utensils, or im¬ 
plements of worship and sacrifice, weapons 
of war, or the luxuries of wealth and power, 
with an unerring sense of the fitness of things. 
But how much of it represents an art that is 
sterilised and dead ? how much, again, was the 
forced labour of bondsmen P When a grandee, 
says Francois Bernier, required the services of 
an artisan, he sent to the bazaar for one, and 
compelled him to work; and the fellow was 
fortunate if he was not beaten as well as under¬ 
aid. As likely as not, this is how the 
eautiful silver-gilt vase, said by the best 
judges to be the gem of the present collection, 
was painfully wrought. Its date is about the 
time of Bernier’s visit to the court of the Great 
Moghul, when ho reported that it was im¬ 
possible the arts should flourish in India “ as 
they flourish in our happier France.” Here . 
is the official description of this masterpiece:— 

“ In the midst of exquisite conventional flowers 
in slight relief, the artist has delineated birds and 
animals in the most truly artistic manner; the 
pyriform shape and the handle are both in the best 
taste.” 

Not that this particular chef d'amvre (it stands 
in case 12 of the second room) can be taken as 
a fair specimen of Indian art. Indeed, it 
points directly to the second of the two con¬ 
siderations mentioned, for it bears obvious 
traces of foreign influence. Foreign influence 
has affected, if it has not mainly inspired, 
Indian art from the earliest ages. Purely 
indigenous art, it may be, can be seen in the 
simple, elemental jewellery worn by wild hill 
tribes and jungle savages; but almost every¬ 
where, and m everything but the rudest orna¬ 
ments, the decoration or the shape, if not both, 
has been introduced from outside. One race of 
conquerors after another has brought in new 
ideas; trade by land and sea has continually 
set new fashions from a remote antiquity to 
the present time. Egypt, Assyria, and Greece 
on the one side, China and Central Asia 
on the other, have taught the Indian artist so 
much, and he has learnt so quickly, that the 
inquirer soon begins to think Indians never 
invented anything. Yet until the historians 
can come to some reasonable agreement as to 
the origins of the various races of India, it is 
surely unprofitable to speculate over-much on 
the early history of Indian art. Only the 
other day a theory was propounded, and re¬ 
ceived the imprimatur of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, according to which the Rajputs, of 
the Solar and Lunar race, instead of being 
Aryans, or even Scyths, are a Dravidiau 
people who came from Assyria. The early 
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history of India, as told by Mr. J. F. Howitt, 
would indeed explain many things that seem 
remarkable in the arts of India; but it is no 
more than a theory, and we are treading on 
dangerous ground. 

Unlike the more elaborate collection of 
Indian art in the South Kensington Museum, 
the present exhibition has not been arranged 
and classified on any systematic plan; nor 
has any special object been aimed at, it 
would seem, beyond showing numerous 
examples of Indian workmanship, most of 
which are interesting or instructive in some 
way or other. The handbook compiled 
by Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Hendley 
will tell visitors what they should be most 
careful to look at, and will provide them with 
much solid information concerning the various 
handicrafts here illustrated; while by noting 
which tickets are marked by one, two, or 
three red stars, they will know how 
to distribute their admiration. In the 
Koyal room will be seen the many precious 
works of art which have been lent by the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, and the Dukes 
of Edinburgh and Connaught, together with 
others collocted by different viceroys and 
governors. There are hookahs which were 
studded with gems for Lord Clive; swords 
with hilts of subtlest jewellery that belonged 
to Tippu Sultan; caskets made to contain 
addresses in which enlightened natives were 
wont to overwhelm the Marquis of Ripon with 
their gratitude for the boon of local self- 
government. To single out the choicest 
treasures in this room would be only to repeat 
what has been said before by such a competent 
critic as Sir George Birdwood, who has described 
the Prince of Wales’s Indian presents in his 
work on The Industrial Arts of India. Many 
of the Queen’s eastern treasures, however, have 
never been exhibited till now, and the collec¬ 
tions lent by the Dukes of Edinburgh and 
Connaught will also be new to the connoisseur. 
The Duke of Connaught’s shield of carved 
rhinoceros hide, with enamelled margin, is a 
wonderful piece of work. Yet while there is 
much to admire in the room, there is also some¬ 
thing to censure. More than one expensive 
piece of gold or silversmith’s work presented 
to the late Governor of Bombay—notably a 
casket supported by three figures of Indian 
women—only shows execrable taste. It is 
curious, too, that Lord lteay should have sent 
for exhibition pieces of gold brocade in which 
aniline dyes have been used. 

Of the other rooms, that devoted to Sir 
Edward Durand’s collection of brass work 
from Nepal is the most noteworthy; con¬ 
taining, as it does, not only an immense 
number of articles illustrating the peculiar form 
of Hinduism found in this secluded hill state, 
but many curious specimens also of Tibetan 
workmanship. Here and in the adjoining 
room will be found most of the implements 
used in Buddhist ceremonial, drums and 
trumpets, bells and thunderbolts, the triangular 
nail required in exorcism, rams for holy water, 
and, I think, the mirror over which the holy 
water is poured. In room No 2 aro some 
magnificent pieces of Burmese silver ware; 
and what is still more uncommon, specimens 
of Shan art. But the things most worth 
studying both here and in the other rooms are 
the examples of Indian art before it was 
degraded by the vandalism of Anglo-Indians 
and English travellers. One need only com¬ 
pare such things as Sir George Birdwood’s 
copper lotahs, Dr. Thornton’s rose-water 
bottle of Lucknow silver-work, the Cutch 
silver-ware lent by Sir Trevor Lawrence, Sir 
Owen Burno’s Benares brasses, or Mr. Seymour 
King's tea-service of Kashmir enamel, with the 
beer-tumblers, milk-jugs, inkstands, toddy- 
kettles, and even dish-covers made to order, to 


realise the mischief that has been done by the 
ignorant patronage of Europeans, who saw 
nothing incongruous in having the vulgarest. 
shapes of western hardware decorated with 
eastern ornament. 

In the Jaipur room are exhibited the first 
fruits of a bold but promising experiment. 
Much has been done, in different parts of India, 
to stimulate and encourige and even to revive 
the ancient artistic handicrafts, which, whence¬ 
soever borrowed, have become the heritage of 
the people; but nowhere has such a degree of 
success been attained as in the Native State of 
Jaipur. Here, for some years, Dr. Hendley 
has acted as a kind of unofficial minister of the 
fine arts ; and both the past and present 
Maharajas have been liberal and munificent 
patrons. A School of Art has been founded, 
a museum started, and artisans inheriting 
the skill of forefathers who wrought for the 
contemporaries of Akbar and Shah Jehan, have 
been supplied with models and designs of 
approved excellence. All the exhibits in this 
room are of modem workmanship, and may be 
bought at Jaipur, or ordered through agents in 
England to-day; but the shapes and the decora¬ 
tions mostly represent Indian art in its prime. 
There aro urns in repousse work copied from 
pictures in Akbar’s own illuminated translation 
of the Mahabharata, which the Mulla of 
Badaun, to his great disgust, was ordered to 
make for him. There are salvers with arabesque 
patterns taken from the old tombs near Delhi, 
nobly-wrought shields displaying the sun-god 
and the signs of the zodiac, the sacrificial vessels 
of polished brass used by the Jains, as well as 
vases from Isfahan, coffee pots from Bokhara, 
and tea-pots from Thibet. It may be hoped 
that, if the effort illustrated in this collection 
be continued, and wisely directed, a fresh 
impetus will be given to the artistic handicraft 
of Jaipur ; and in any case a visit to this and 
other rooms in the exhibition can hardly fail to 
impress even a novice with some conception of 
what is excellent in Indian art, and with a 
dislike of what is vulgar in ignorant adaptations. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN TOTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London: June 28,1892. 

In replying, on May 21, to Mr. Petrie’s 
letter of May IT, I found that he had limited 
his defence to four points,* though many more 
were raised in my article in the Classical Review. 
And now, in replying to his letter of June 25, 
I find that ho is limiting his defence to three 
points. He says nothing more about tho 
Aqauasha and Achaeaus. 

One of these three points, the dating of the 
Kahun pottery, was practically given up on May 
IT. Mr. Petrie said then that he had “ always 
particularly stated [the question] to be debate- 
able.” In reply, I quoted a statement of his 
from Tllahnn, p. 9: “ the evidence unmistakably 
shows that [this pottery] must be of the time 
of Usertesen II.” He now quotes from Illahun, 
p. 11: “for the present I feel compelled to con¬ 
clude,” &c., and lays stress upon the words 
“ for the present.” I do not think that this 
mild reservation on p. 11 overrides the round 
assertion on p. 9, and some others of the same 
sort. But I will not occupy space with a 
discussion whether he did, or did not, maintain 
last year that the question was settled. He 
admits now that the question is debateable. 

Of the two remaining points, one relates to 
the tomb of Maket. Mr. Petrie gave a very 


* I am citing letters throughout by date of 
publication, instead of date of writing, to save the 
reader trouble, if he should wish to verify quota¬ 
tions. 
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inaccurate account on May IT of what I had 
said about this tomb in the Classical Review ; 
and I took care on May 21 to quote some of 
my own remarks side by side with his version 
of them, to show beyond all doubt that he bad 
really misrepresented my views. Now, on 
June 25, he announces that he cannot leave my 
letter unanswered, as I have charged him with 
misrepresentation. But he does not meet the 
charge. He neither justifies his statements nor 
retracts them. 

In this tomb he found nothing that he 
could asssign to the XVIIIth, early XIXth, 
XXIInd or XXVth Dynasties ; and he argued 
that the absence of objects of the early XIXth 
Dynasty showed that the tomb was later than 
the early XIXth, while the absence of objects 
of the XXIInd Dynasty showed that it was 
earlier than the XXIInd. I commented on the 
inconsistency of such reasoning; remarking 
that negative evidence was never worth much, 
and that here it no more placed the date 
between the early XIXth and XXIInd than it 
placed it between the XXIInd and the XXVth, 
or after the XXVth, or before the XVIIIth. 
Now, in his last letter, he says, “ not only is 
there no inconsistency, but it is so obvious that 
this is ruled by the nature of the objects, and the 
historical considerations, that it is fruitless to 
pursue this as a verbal question.” I do not 
quite know what this means; but I think it 
means that he takes it for granted that tho 
tomb must bo earlier than the XXIInd 
Dynasty. In other words, he just begs the 
question. For this is not a case of using 
negative evidence to confirm a conclusion 
which has been partially established by positive 
evidence. In Illahun, p. 23, he admits that, 
for fixing the lower limit of date, the evidence 
is merely negative. 

The remaining point relates to the false- 
neckod vases from Gurob. I showed, in the 
Classical Review, that Mr. Petrie had dated these 
vases capriciously, and had then deduced the 
date of the whole class of false-necked vases 
from the supposed dates of these few, without 
regard to the dates assigned on surer grounds 
to others of the same class. He has never 
attempted to defend his method of dating the 
vases from Gurob. Yet he seems to think that 
he is nevertheless entitled to deduce the date o f 
the whole class from the dates which he has 
assigned to these. In replying, on May 21, to 
his letter of May IT, I had to remark that he 
had misrepresented the scope of my argument, 
and that his rejoinder, so far as it went, was 
irrelevant. Now, on June 25, he says only 
this: 

“In the next matter Mr. Torr first bised his 
argument upon the ornamentation of certain vases, 
and now he turns and says, ‘ I spoke of vases that 
are very closely related. If ho really means 
patterns, his remarks are irrelevant.’ That orna¬ 
mentation of bands, lines, and dots, means vases, 
and does not refer to patterns, is hard to be under¬ 
stood.” 

As a matter of fact, my contention here was 
that two groups of vasos were very closely 
related, not only in their form, but also in 
their ornamentation; and that Mr. Petrie 
ought not to have noticed one group and 
ignored the other in assigning a date to the 
whole class, seeing that (upon his own 
hypothesis) there must be an interval of 250 
years between those two groups. In reply, he 
talked vaguely about the survival of patterns. 
I apprehend that there is a great difference 
between the survival of a mere pattern and the 
survival of a particular system of ornament in 
combination with a particular form of vase. 
If he does not recognise this difference, and is 
prepared to admit that such a combination of 
form and ornament might continue in vogue 
for centuries, just like a pattern, he will have 
to give up all his former generalisations about 
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the dates of vases; for these have all proceeded 
on the assumption that, if he can anywhere find 
a Vase under circumstances which fix its date, 
he may then assign that same date to all vases 
of the same sort. 

Cecil Tour. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

To commemorate the very successful loan 
exhibition of pictures at the Guildhall (which 
closes this week), it has been decided lopublish, 
by subscription, a handsome royal quarto 
volume, containing collotype reproductions of 
fifty of the more important works, some of 
which have never been engraved. Among the 
pictures selected for reproduction are—Van 
Eyck’s “ Madonna and Child” (Charles Weld- 
Blundell, Esq.), Frans Hals’ “Portrait of a 
Dutch Gentleman ” (Antony Gibbs, Esq.), Jan 
Steen’s “The Smoker” (Charles T. D. Crews, 
Esq.), Claud’s “Enchanted Castle” (Lord 
Wantage), Cuyp’s “View on the Maas” (Earl 
Brownlow), Reynolds’s “Lady Elizabeth 
Foster” (the Duke of Devonshire), Turner’s 
“ Wreck of the Minotaur ” (the Earl of 
Yarborough), Mr. G. F. Watts’s “ Ophelia ” 
(in the artist’s own possession), Sir J. E. 
Millais’s “The Vale of Best” (Henry Tate, 
Esq.), George Mason’s “ The Return from 
Ploughing ” (The Queen), and Mr. E. Burne- 
Jones’s “Love among the Buins” (Frederick 
Craven, Esq.). All the owners have given 
their permission; and the volume will be 
issued, through Messrs. Blades, East & Blades, 
fine-art printers to the corporation, at the 
subscription price of two guineas. 

The annual meeting of subscribers to the 
British School at Athens will be held at 22, 
Albemarle-street on Thursday next, July 7, at 
5 p.m., when the Marquis of Bute will preside. 
All persons interested in the subject are in¬ 
vited to attend. 

The Boyal Society of British Artists have 
opened, at the end of this week, a special 
summer exhibition in their galleries, Suffolk- 
street. 

A correspondent writes to us that an ancient 
causeway, made of transverse pieces of wood, is 
just now being uncovered, below 40 inches of 
peat, in Somerset, on the moor that lies between 
Glastonbury and the sea. He has seen the 
causeway himself, and expresses the hope that 
it may lie examined by some archaeologist com¬ 
petent to determine its age, before it is entirely 
destroyed by the peat-diggers and the action of 
the weather. 


THE STAGE. 

The Independent Theatre will give a perform¬ 
ance at the Opera Comique on Friday next, 
July 8, of Mr. W. G. van Nouhuijs’s “The 
Goldfish,” translated from the Dutch by Mr. 
A. Teixeira de Mattos. 

Miss Janette Steer will give a special 
matinee at Terry’s Theatre on Tuesday next, 
July 5, in aid of the East London Hospital. 
The pieces to be played are “ The Idylls of the 
Heart,” and a new version of “ The American 
Bride.” 


MUSIC. 

“DIE WALKURE." 

There are certain works in which the 
manifestation of genius is so great that dis¬ 
cussion seems impertinent—words hopeless. 
In presence of one of Bach’s Fugues, or 
Beethoven’s Symphonies, who would care to 
enquire as to whether the fugue or the sonata 
form was a suitable vehicle for the communica¬ 
tion of these composers’ thoughts and feelings '< 


And after hearing “ Die Walkiire ” one is still 
less disposed to hold a discussion, even though 
held with sweet reasonableness; for Bach and 
Beethoven worked on lines laid down by their 
predecessors, but Wagner on those of his own 
choosing, and hence with him form and contents 
were absolutely one. Analysts have dissected 
his works and revealed the wonderful ingenuity 
of their structure; philosophic writers have 
explained to us the limits of the old forms, and 
the possibilities of Wagner’s new art-form; 
theorists are beginning to discuss the new and 
bold harmonies and progressions of the master, 
and to give quotations from his music-dramas; 
and each and all are undoubtedly doing useful 
work. But there is a right moment for every¬ 
thing, and while under the immediate sway of 
the poet-musician, such men are decidedly in 
the way. The tenderness and pity of the music 
in the first act of “ Die Walkiire,” the dramatic 
skill displayed in the second, and the noble and 
at times impassioned strains in the third, appeal 
to one with such direct and irresistible power 
that the means by which that effect is pro¬ 
duced are, for the moment, altogether forgotten. 
Strange, indeed, does it seem that certain critics 
will acknowledge this wonderful power, will 
dilate upon the beauty and grandeur of the 
music, and yet consider the master mistaken in 
his method. Wagner strikes home, extorts 
homage and admiration even from the most 
hostile, and yet we are asked to believe that 
his new wine poured into old bottles would 
have had a better taste. One ounce of convic¬ 
tion is, however, worth pounds of argument: 
the public have felt the power of Wagner, and 
opposition has been able only to retard his 
victory, which now appears the more impressive. 

With regard to the performance of “ Die 
Walkiire ” at Covent Garden on Wednesday 
evening there is not much to say, for the simple 
reason that nearly everything was so good. 
Frl. Bettaque as Sieglinde was at first some¬ 
what stiff, but rising with the occasion she 
displayed unexpected power both as vocalist 
and dramatist. Frau Ende-Andriessen, in the 
rule of Briinnhilde, also did not impress one 
at the very beginning, but in the closing act 
she made full amends for any shortcomings. 
Frau Heink as Fricka sang with marked 
declamatory power. Herr Alvary as Sigmund 
acted well; but there was frequently a sluggish¬ 
ness, a holding back in his singing, which made 
some of the strongest music comparatively 
tame. Herr Beichmann (Wotan) and Herr 
Weigand (Hunding) deserve praise. The con¬ 
certed “ Walkyrie ” music of the third act was 
impressively rendered. The orchestra, under 
Herr Mahler, was admirable. The staging of 
the piece, with the exception of the first act, 
was very fine. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 

Mlle. Chaminade, whose clever composi¬ 
tions have of late found many admirers here, 
gave a concert, consisting entirely of her own 
compositions, on Thursday last. Of these, 
a piano Trio, played by the composer, M. 
Johannes Wolff, and M. Hollmann, made the 
greatest impression. We do not remember 
any work by a female composer showing such 
breadth of conception and treatment, sustained 
power, and fertility of idea. Mdlle. Chaminade, 
who is a pianist of great refinement and charm 
of style, played a number of her best pieces, 
bath solos and duets—being assisted in the 
latter by Miss Amina Goodwin—and Mr. and 
Mrs. Oudin sang seven of her songs. The 
audience was large and very appreciative. 

The programme of Sir Charles Halle’s fifth 
Schubert Recital contained the fine Sonata in 
G, Op. 78 (commonly called the “ Fantasia 
Sonata ”); that in C minor—the first of those 


composed in the last year of Schubert’s life; 
three of the “ Clavierstiicke,” and five of the 
Lieder. These were sung with customary 
charm by Miss Fillunger, whe had the ad¬ 
vantage of Sir Charles’s perfect skill in the 
accompaniments. 

Mr. Alfred Beisenhauer, who gave a piano¬ 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday, 
is a pianist of the “sensational” school. .In 
swiftness and strength of finger, in elasticity 
and power of wrist, he can hold his own with 
the best; and as regards higher qualities, he 
phrases intelligently, has passion, and can 
make his instrument sing very delightfully. 
Unfortunately he lacks restraint, and is much 
too fond of violent contrasts. He was heard 
at his best in Chopin’s D flat Nocturne, 
Schubert’s Impromptu in A flat (Op. 90), and 
some Liszt pieces. In Schumann’s “Etudes 
Symphoniques ” and Beethoven’s thirty-two 
Variations in C minor, the virtuoso prevailed 
over the artist. Neither can the readings 
given of well-known pieces by Scarlatti, 
Handel, and Mozart be regarded as successful, 
the “ Hondo alia Turea,” for instance, being 
played with “ echo ” effects. Mr. Beisenhauer 
would also do well to occasionally remind him¬ 
self that an Erard piano is not an anvil. 

One of those magnificent choral performances 
that can be heard only at the Crystal Palace 
was given there on Saturday, when the London 
contingent of the Handel Festival, with Mmes. 
Albani, Patey, and Clara Samuell, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley, and Maldwyn Humphries, set 
forth the many beauties of “Judas Maoca- 
baeus” before an audience of over twenty 
thousand persons. Mr. Manns had, as usual, 
taken great pains; and the result was a rendering 
which, if not absolutely faultless, was too good 
to afford reasonable ground for complaint in 
any important particular. The work had not 
been given in its entirety on the same scalo 
since 1857. 

The programme of the fifth Bichter Concert 
was more varied than usual, Wagner being 
represented solely by “ Verwandlungs-musik 
und Graal-Feier ” from “ Parsifal.” As, how¬ 
ever, this is a long piece, Wagner lovers had 
no reason to complain. The excerpt is not 
particularly effective in a concert room at any 
time, and on this occasion the vocal portions 
were inadequately rendered. By far the best 
performances of the evening were those of 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony and Brahms’s 
“ Schicksalslied,” both of which—that of the 
Symphony especially—were on the highest 
level. Mr. Santley, in capital voice, gave a 
vigorous rendering of Handel’s “ O voi dell’ 
Erebo,” and Dvorak’s “ Hussite ” Overture, 
“repeated by general desire,” was played at 
the opening of the concert. Late comers had 
little to regret. 

The wonderful success of Sir Augustus 
Harris’s “ Wagner ” concert at St. James's 
Hall on Wednesday morning deserves rocord, 
though space is lacking for a detailed, notice. 
The chief members, both of the Italian and 
German companies, were heard. Herr Mahler 
conducted the orchestral items with marked 
ability. B- F. J. 
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PALL MALL GAZETTE.—*' Far and away the best edition of the ‘History’ that has been published.” 

TIMES .—“ Copious, appropriate, and admirably selected illustrations.Cannot fail to sustain and increase the popu¬ 

larity of that fascinating survey of national history.” 

ULolSE. —“ What is now promised is likely to be the most thorough production of its species.'* 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

No. 393. JULY, 1892, price Is., contains— 


. DON ORSINO. By P. Marion Crawford. Chaps. XV.—XV 
. MONTAIGNE. By Arthur Tilley. 

TICK FORCES of DISORDER. 

THE BliUT BABY. 


5. MIDSUMMER MAGIC. By Vernon Lee. 

6. EDUCATION for the COLONIES. By Arthur Moutiflorc. 

7. THE REAL HISTORIAN. 

8. A LESSON in THRIFT. By E. Chilton. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


. J AMES ANTHONY FROUDE- With Portrait. 

. HOUND HENLEY REGATTA REACH. Roderick Mackenzie. 
Illustrated. 

. THE MAN WHO WAS BRAVE. Alan Adair (Mm. J. Everett* 
Holloway). Illustrate iih by R. ('ntterson Smith. 

.TRINITY COLLEGE. DUBLIN. W. R. Soott, First Sen. Mod. 
T.C.D., F.R.S.A.(Ireland). 

. IIOW to SPEND a CHEAP HOLIDAY in NORWAY. Mary 
Howarth. Illustrations by II. R. Millar. 


For JULY, 1892, prieo Sixpence, contains— 


«. IN a SCOTCH LOCH. Dix Lerron. 

7. GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY WORKS at STRATFORD. 
Alex. P. l’arker. Sec. to Loco. Superintendent. With Eighteen 
Illustrations from Official Photographs. 


8. RIMINI. Helen Zimmcra. 


. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. VIII.—IX. 
tions by L. Leslie Brooke. 


Illustrations by Norbcrto Pazzini. 

(Concluded ) Illustra 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 

PLAYING CARDS of Various Ages and Countries, 

Selected from the Collection of Lady Charlotte Schreiber. 

Vol. I.—ENGLISH and SCOTTISH; DUTCH and FLEMISH. 

With 144 Plates, folio, £3 13s. 6d. net. week. 


NEW PUBLICATION BY MR. GLADSTONE. 

SPECIAL ASPECTS OF THE IRISH QUESTION: 

A Series of Reflections in and since 1886. 

Collected from various Sources and Reprinted. 

By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


THE 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR NORWAY. 

A New Edition. Thoroughly up to Date. 

Revised and almost Rewritten by THUS. MICHELL, Esq., C.B. H.B.M. Consul at Christiania. 
An Appendix, with Cycle Routes and Vocabulary, is printed separately at the end. 

Post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE TER-CESTENARY CELEBRATION, TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

To be completed in 2 vols., 8ro. 

THE HISTORY OF CORNELIUS TACITUS. 

A New Translation of the Text, with Notes, by ALBERT W. QUILL, Tiinity College, Dublin. 
Vol. I. contains Introduction and Books I. and H. Now ready, Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Register ,” 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to he read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, beiDg well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


NOW HEADY. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL, 

Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart 
late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln, 
la 2 vols., crown 8YO, 12a. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 

And What Happened There. 

In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ The story is strong and is strongly comtracted unci 
admirably written."— Athenaeum. 


NOW READY. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. 

By Mrs. PAUL KING. 

In 2 vola., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.” 

THAT WILD WHEEL. 

By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 

Author of “ Madame Leroux,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


NOW BEADY. 

WESTOYER’S WARD. 

By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 

la 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ The author of this book is a coming man, very nearly if 
not quite come. The novel is singularly clever."— WotU. 

“ Mr. Ridgeway’s sketches of men and manners, theatrical 
and otherwise, 4 out West’ are spirited and vividly graph*c. 
Tie is no less successful in paiotiog the inhabitants of the old 
Virginian household, in which Westover’s parents try to 
civilise Angela for their dead son’s sake. The opening scene is 
placed at Alaupw*, in South-Western Colorado, at which old 
Spanish settlen.iot there are woven the threads of a comedy 
« f errors that developed with an unfailiDg vivacity over¬ 
ling a vein of deeper feeling .’*—-Morning Post. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS. 


NOVELS by MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 

THELMA. 

ARDATH. 

WORMWOOD. 

Uniformly bound, eaoh in 1 vol., fls., may be obtained 
separately at all Book.elUrs. 


NOVELS by RHODA BROUGHTON. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEET HEART. 

NANCY. 

JOAN. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

“ DOCTOR CUPID.” 

alas: 

Uniformly bound, each in 1 vol., lie., may be obtaitcl 
separately at all li wksellera. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers Is Ordinary to Her Hajuty the Queen. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By 

the present DEAN of ROCHESTER. With nearly 40 
Illustrations by John Leech. Large imperial, 10s. 6d. 

A BOOK about the GARDEN and the 

GARDENER. By the Very Rev. 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, 
Dean of Rochester. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

EDUCATION from a NATIONAL 

STANDPOINT. Translated from the French of ALFRED 
FOUILLEE by W. J. GREEN8TREET, M.A., Head 
Master of the Marling School, Stroud. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE NAME ABOVE EVERT NAME, 

and other Sermons. By CHARLES D. BELL, D.D., 
Rector of Cheltenham and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
Cr>wn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great 

Characters. By ARTHUR 0. BENSON, M.A.. and 
H. F. W. TATHAM, M.a. Square Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR PRIZES, &o. 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Professor 

LLOYD MORGAN. Nearly 60 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By 

ALICE GARDNER. Hluetrated. 2a. 6d. 

BAREROCK ; or, the Island of Pearls. 

By H. NASH. Illustrated by L. Speed. 6s. 

LAMB S ADVENTURES of ULTSSES. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Is. 6d.; 
gilt edges, 2s. 


THE COLLEGE SERIES OF CREEK AUTHORS. 

THUCYDIDES. Book I. Edited by Prof. C. D. 
Mobris. 7s. 6d. 

THUOYDIDES. Book V. By Prof. Fowlkb. 6a. 
THUCYDIDES. Book VII. By Prof. C. F. Surra. 6a- 

INTRODUCTION to the LANGUAGE and 

Vkrhe or Homes. By Trof. Seymour. 4s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.-III. By Prof. Sev- 

mol'r. 6a. 

HOMER.—I LI AD. Books IV.-VI. By Prof. 

Seymour. 6b. 

HOMER-ODYSSEY. Books I.-IV. By Prof. 

Pebrib. 6a. 

SOPHOCLES.—ANTIGONE. By Prof. Doooe. 6a. 

AESCHYLUS.-PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 

By Prof. F. D. Ai.i.ek. 7a. 6d. 

PLATO.—APOLOGY and CRITO. By Prof. L. 

Dyer. 6s. 

PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. By Principal Towle. 6a. 
PLATO.-GORGIAS. By G. Lodge. 7a. 6d. 

EUR IFIDES.—BACCHANTES. By Prof. Beck¬ 
with. 6a. 

EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA In TAURIS. By 

Prof. Flauo. 6a. 

ARISTOPHANES.—THE CLOUDS. By Prof. 

Humphreys. 6a. 

AESCHINES.—IN CTE8IPHONTEM. By Prof. 

Riciiaudbob. 6s. 

XENOPHON.-HELLENICA. Books I.-IV. By 

Prof. Mabatt. 7a. 6d. 

XENOPHON.-HELLENICA. Books V.-VII. 

By Charles £. Bennett. 6b. 


THE GATE to CAESAR. A Latin 

Reading-book for Beginner*, containing— (1) A Simplified 
Text of Gallic Wnr, Book II.; (2) The Oiiginal Text; (3) 
Notes on both Texts; (4) Exercises on the Simplified 
Text; (6) Vocabulary; (6) Etymological Vocabulary. 
Now ready, cloth, 2s. 

THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. 

By Dr. WORM ELL, Head Master of the Central Founda¬ 
tion Schools of London. A Complete Manual, specially 
adapted for Pupils going into Business or Commerce. 
With Additional Chapters on the Metric System. Dis¬ 
counts, Percentages, Ac. Large crown 8vo, 360 pp., 
38.6d. net. With Answers (64 pp. additional), red edges, 4s. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 

MECHANICS. By Dr. WOBMELL. A New Text- 
Book, specially designed for London Matric., Science and 
Art, College of Preceptors’, and other Exams. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, 3s. net. 

London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 

37, Bedford Street. Strand, W.G. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


Sampi Low, Marston 4 Company’s 

_NEW BOOKS. 

Just ready, at all Booksellers. 

THE MEMBER FOR WROTTEN- 

; Passages from his Life in Parliament. 
“Alter ego,’’ ARTHUR A’BECKKTT, 
w* a „pers from Pump-handle Court.” Ac., Ac. 
With fancy cover design by E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3a. 6d. _ 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 

By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G.. Ac. With 2 Por- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“A book which is well entitled to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the most sane, the most kindly, and the most critical estimate of 
Carlyle aa yet published."— Saturday Review. 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 

LETTER8. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With 8 Portraits, 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustra¬ 
tion*, including J5 Photogravures. Royal Svo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 260 copies, demy 4to, boards, 
with extra Illustrations, Three Guineas ntt, is just ready. 
“ Mr. Layard’s hook is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last."— Saturday Review. 

THE STORY of KING EDWARD and 

NEW WINORELSEA: the Edification of a Mediaeval 
Town. By F. A. INDBRWIOK, Q.C.. Author of “ Side¬ 
lights on the Stuarts,” “The Interregnum.” Illur- 
trated. Square 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACEY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth. 6s. 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Goldon Wave, N*w Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. 
With Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, 
Japan, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, 
C.B., M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
doth extra, 7s. 6d. “ Picturesque and practical.”— Globe. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” Ac. With 
84 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown Svo, 
doth extra, 7». 6d. 

“ An entertaininx comi>auion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide."— Dailg Telegraph. 

DARK AFRICA and the WAY OUT; 

or, a Schema for Civilising and Evangelising the Dark 
Continent. By the Rev. W. HUGHES, F.R G.8., Congo 
Training Institute, Colwyn Bay, North Wales. Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 

LIFE of SIR EVELYN WOOD. By 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. War Correspondent. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo, doth. 14*. 

** A record packed full of adventure; h atory of personal valour, tem¬ 
pered by real gifts of genemUhip aud of the management of meu.” 

Jkiilg Chronicle. 

SOME RECORDS of CRIME. Being 

the Diary of a Year, Private and Particular, of an Offior 
of the Thuggee and Dacritie Police. By General 
CHARLE8 HERVEY, C.B. *2 vols , demy 8vo, doth, 80t. 

“ Full of interest and incident.’’— Times. 

NOW HEADY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 

PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path). By 

GEORG EBER8, Author of “ An Egyptian Princess,” &c. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, doth extra, 21s. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6«. 

(First Issue in Book Form.) 

A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMERSON, Author of “ East Coast Yarns,” " Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broad-*,” Ac. Crown Svo, 
doth, 6s. 

THE EFFACEMENT of ORIEL PEN- 

HALIGOX. By E. M. HEWITT. 8vo, picture 

coven*, is. 


THREE FEATHE RS 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 2 a. 6d. 

Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 

JULY Number, now ready at all Booksellers. 

FASHIONS of TO-DAY. Price Half- 

a-Crown. A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Maga¬ 
zine for Gentlemen. 

“ Fashions of To-Dny is u work of art n« well aa of fashion, the illus¬ 
trations, especially those in oolouis, being simply adniimble." 

Da lu Tdegraidi. 

**Au excellent .shillingsworth is ‘ Scribner.’"— SL James's Gazette. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. July 

Number. An Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 

London : Sampson Low, Makston & Com !■ any, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.O. 
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SATURDAY , JULY 9, 1892. 

No. 1053, New Series. 

Thy Editor cannot undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
Sfc., may he addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Book of Trinity College, 1591-1891. 

(Belfast: Marcus Ward & Go.) 

The Book of Trinity College is a fitting 
memorial of the celebrations held this week 
in Dublin with pomp and splendour to com¬ 
memorate the completion of the third century 
of the foundation of the college. It is the 
work of many hands, and is produced in the 
best style of typography by the firm of 
Marcus Ward & Co., Belfast. It is adorned 
with numerous illustrations of the college, 
of its greatest men, and of the rare treasures 
of its library, such as the Book of Kells, the 
satchel of the Book of Armagh, and the 
shrine of the Book of Dimma. 

The first four chapters are written by 
Prof. Mahaffy, “ in default of a specialist to 
perform it.” Notwithstanding the neces¬ 
sarily short time at his disposal, Prof. 
Mahaffy has surveyed the first two centuries 
of the history of the college in a manner 
well suited to the work and the occasion. 
He acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
recently published work of Dr. Stubbs in 
the Dublin Universily Press Series, which 
is the most painstaking history of the 
college yet written. Taylor’s work is chiefly 
valuable as giving a review of the parlia¬ 
mentary history of the college, and Heron’s 
was written for a special purpose from a 
Catholic standpoint. 

As early as 1311 an attempt was made by 
John Lech, Archbishop of Dublin, to found 
a universily in that city; and a bull was 
issued by Clement Y. with this object. 
Alex, de Bioknor, Lech’s successor, founded 
a college in St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 1320, 
which existed as a theological institution to 
the reign of Henry YII. The English were 
subsequently too much occupied with wars 
and insurrections to attend to such matters 
as education, and no attempt was again 
made to found a college until the reign of 
Elizabeth. Sir Philip Sidney made an effort 
in 1568 ; and in 1585 the Lord Deputy, Sir 
John Perrot, proposed to appropriate the 
lands and revenues of St. Patrick’s Cathe¬ 
dral to that purpose, alleging that “ there 
were two cathedrals in Dublin, of which St. 
Patrick’s, being held in more superstitious 
reputation than the other, ought to be dis¬ 
solved.” This was strenuously opposed by 
Adam Loftus, Archbishop of Dublin and 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who had been 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
had come to Ireland as chaplain to the Earl 
of Sussex, Lord Deputy. The men, how- 
over, who were instrumental in founding the 
university were Luke Challoner, formeriy of 
Cambridge, and two Scotchmen, James 
Hamilton and James Fullerton, who kept a 


school in Dublin, and who had been sent 
over to promote the interests of James YI. 
to the succession to the throne. The Queen’s 
interests in the scheme were secured through 
the efforts of Henry Ussher, Archdeacon of 
Dublin and uncle to the famous James 
Ussher. Accordingly, in December, 1591, 
she gave her consent to the foundation of 

“a college for learning, whereby knowledge 
and civility might be increased by the instruc¬ 
tion of our people there, whereof many have 
usually heretofore used to travaile into Ffranee, 
Italy, Spaine, to gett learning in such forreigne 
universities, whereby they have been infected 
with poperie and other ill qualities, and so 
became evill subjects.” 

The old Augustinian monastery of All 
Hallo wes, founded by Dermot MacMurrough 
in 1166, had been granted by Henry YIII. 
on the dissolution of the monasteries to 
the corporation for their loyalty during 
the rebellion of “ Silken Thomas.” The 
buildings were then in ruins; and by a vote 
of the corporation, at the instigation of the 
Lord Mayor, the meadows and orchard of 
the priory were given as a site for the new 
college, and £400 a year was granted from 
the Concordatum fund and also some crown 
rents. These have practically disappeared; 
but “ the modest gift of the corporation of 
Dublin, consisting of twenty-eight acres of 
derelict land, partly invaded by the sea, 
has become a splendid property, in money 
value not less than £10,000 a year.” Over 
£2000 was subscribed from private sources. 
The building was commenced in 1591, after 
the passing of the charter appointing Lord 
Burleigh the first Chancellor, Adam Loftus 
first Provost, and Henry Ussher, Luke 
Challoner, and Lancelot Monie first Fellows. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin, Thomas Smith, 
laid the foundation stone, and Prof. 
Mahaffy remarks that “ for at least 150 
years the liberality of the corporation of 
Dublin was commemorated in our prayers.” 

James I. generously patronised the new 
institution. He gave it an annual grant of 
£388 15s., endowed it with forfeited estates 
in Ulster, bestowed on it the patronage of 
eighteen livings, and in 1613 granted the 
privilege of returning two members to 
arliament. In 1601, on the defeat of the 
paniards at Kinsale, the English army 
gave a sum of money for the purchase of 
books generally estimated at £1800, which 
Dr. Stubbs reduces to £700. This, as is 
well known, sent James Ussher (M.A., 
1601) to London to purchase books, where 
he met Sir Thomas Bodley engaged in a 
similar mission for the University of Oxford. 

In 1654 Cromwell’s army was equally 
munificent; and as Prof. Mahaffy says, 

“ there is probably no other so great library 
in the world endowed by the repeated 
liberality of soldiers.” They became the 
purchasers for £2200 of Ussher’s library, 
which had been confiscated by parliament 
because he had refused to attend the West¬ 
minster Assembly of Divines. The books 
and MSS. were placed, by order of Crom¬ 
well, who wished to reserve them for a new 
college, in Dublin Castle, where they suffered 
from neglect and pilfering; but after the 
Restoration they were removed by an order 
of the House of Commons to the college 
library. By 1630 greater accommodation 


became necessary for the increased number 
of students; and the government, responding 
to an appeal for room, appropriated “ two 
Popish mass houses ” and a Jesuit college 
and chapel in the city, and gave them to 
the University. The buildings of the 
Elizabethan college were of red brick and 
ranged round a small quadrangle; the vast 
grounds now so splendidly laid out, and 
from which rise the stately pile of halls, 
library, chapel, and schools, were mostly 
unenclosed, undrained, and partly waste. 

Prof. Mahaffy gives us an interesting 
glimpse of student life at that period, 
chiefly derived from Dr. Stubbs’s extracts 
from the Register of Bishop Bedell. lie 
students were mere boys, who entered at the 
age of twelve or fourteen. Hence there 
were rules of the schoolboy order against 
apple stealing, wall climbing, card playing, 
ale tippling, town haunting, fighting, and 
other freaks of hot-blooded youth. Punish¬ 
ments and admonitions were administered 
for these, as well as for swearing, beating 
the butler, absence from grace and prayers, 
keeping a hawk, pig stealing, killing the 
same and treating friends to roast pork. 
The boys were birched, put in the stocks, 
placed standing at the pulpit or against the 
wall at meals, seated at the foot of the 
table, making confession for faults on the 
knees in public, and many other indignities, 
beside public expulsion. Life, indeed, at 
the time was dull and monotonous. It 
was monastic in its strictness, and presents 
a striking contrast to that of our present 
universities and public schools, where some 
consider sports and pastimes to be the serious 
pursuits and not study and learning, and 
where the selection for the crews at Henley 
seems of greater importance than the election 
to fellowships. Snipe were not allowed to 
be shot in St. Stephen’s Green, or the low- 
lying lands about the college. Bowls were 
forbidden in the orchard, and long after¬ 
wards marble playing on the hall steps was 
a privilege reserved for fellows. Plays and 
cards were allowed at Christmas, following 
the custom in England. 

The early fellows troubled themselves 
too much about politios; and Laud, when 
Chancellor, speaking from reports made 
to him, said that the college was “as 
ill-governed as any in the kingdom.” 

In 1637 he consequently foroed on it 
the Caroline Statutes, giving to the 
Provost sole management and taking it 
from the Fellows. During the Parlia¬ 
mentary wars misfortunes thickened: the 
estates were in the rebels’ hands, the plate 
was pawned or melted, and Martin, one 
of the best of the early Provosts, died 
of the plague. The “Crowd of Geneva” 
came in under the strong rule of Cromwell, 
his brother Henry being appointed Chan¬ 
cellor, and Winter, a zealous Puritan, 
Provost. The period was marked by the 
foundation of the school of mathematics, 
since so famous. The Revolution gave the 
college its most serious blow. Tyroonnell 
stopped the rents, and the Register tells a 
dismal tale during the subsequent months 
of terror. The college was broken into, 
some of the fellows fled to England, their 
horses were taken away, the place was 
made a prison for suspected persons, the 
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chapel was reconsecrated and mass said; 
but it was afterwards turned into a powder 
magazine. The college was handed over 
to the Roman Catholics, and Dr. Michael 
Moore was appointed Provost, and Teague 
McCarthy Librarian. Their rule was con¬ 
ducted by moderation and good sense, and 
they were able to save the college from 
pillage and destruction. Archbishop King 
states the college was “damnified” to the 
extent of £2000. 

The first centenary was celebrated in 
1694, of which an interesting account is 
given. An entirely new state of things 
grew up with the second century. The 
Provosts no longer held their posts for a 
few years until they stepped into a bishopric. 
The buildingB as they practically now stand 
were all erected in the eighteenth century. 
Provost Baldwin, “ the architect of the 
college,” brought his influence to bear on 
the Irish Parliament, and large grants were 
then and subsequently given for building 
purposes—altogether as much as £60,000. 
Serious internal troubles, however, occurred 
from time to time. King wrote to Addison 
complaining of the “nest of Jacobites in 
it.” Provost Brown died from the blow of 
a brick received in a row, and a junior 
fellow named Ford was shot and mortally 
wounded in an attack made upon his rooms. 
Laxity of rule and bad management were 
the chief causes of all these troubles. 

In 1745 Burke founded the Historical 
Club, which subsequently grew into the 
Historical Society. “ It has been the 
palestra of many of the most eloquent 
speakers of the English tongue,” Mr. Dixon 
rightly says in a subsequent chapter. Jt 
has given to the country Burke, Grattan, 
Curran, Piunket, Bushe, Sheil, Butt, Davis, 
Archbishop Magee, Lecky, and many 
another known to fame at home and abroad. 

The provostship of Andrews, “ the most 
brilliant in the annals of the college,” and 
that of Hely Hutchinson, are well sketched 
by Prof. Mahaffy in his closing chapter: 
the school of music was founded under the 
former (the Earl of Momington being the 
first professor), and the chair of modern 
languages under the latter. The jobbery, 
corruption, and nepotism of Hutchinson are 
considered by Prof. Mahaffy, who comes 
to the conclusion that until the MS. history 
of his own time by Hutchinson is thoroughly 
examined, the case fulminated against him 
by Duigenan in Lachrymae Acad°.micas and 
others cannot be considered complete. It 
was of Hutchinson that Lord North said, in 
reply to George in. for his opinion, that 
“ if his Majesty were pleased to bestow on 
him England and Ireland, he would ask the 
Isle of Man for a potato garden.” The 
close of the century saw serious trouble 
from political causes. Several committees 
of United Irishmen were discovered within 
the college walls, one of the secretaries 
being Robert Emmett. Strong measures 
were taken, a number of students were 
expelled, and the difficulty tided over. 

Dr. Stubbs gives an excellent historical 
summary of the affairs of the college down 
to our own day from the beginning of the 
century. Dr. Abbott, the Librarian, writes 
a chapter on the library—the best descrip¬ 
tion we now have of the famous literary 


treasures it contains. The catalogue of 
the library was completed by Dr. Hutton 
after fourteen years’ labour, and printed 
at an expense of £4,500. The printed 
books now number 222,648, and the 
MSS. 1938. Then follow chapters on the 
College Observatory at Dunsink by Sir 
Robert Ball, the Early Buildings by Mr. 
Ulick R. Burke, and the Botanical Gardens 
by Prof. Wright. 

We cannot close without noting that one 
of the most important chapters in the book, 
that on “ Distinguished Graduates,” con¬ 
tributed by Mr. W. Mao Neile Dixon, a 
very recent graduate of the university. It 
is admirable in matter and style, and 
presents in graceful touches a series of 
medallion portraits from James Ussher 
down to Charles Lever. Mr. Dixon deserves 
congratulation for his work : the confidence 
of the committee was not misplaced in giving 
to the repeated winner of the “ blue ribbon ” 
of the university in English verse such a 
fitting task in English prose. 

J. Cooke. 


One in the Infinite. By George Francis 

Savage-Armstrong. (Longmans.) 

There are few living writers of verse who 
have devoted themselves to the service of 
the muso with more constancy than Mr. 
Savage-Armstrong. From the volume of 
lyrical poems which, in 1869, won a tribute 
of warm admiration from Sainte Beuve, to 
the volume just published, we have had 
from his pen a body of poetic work which 
testifies at once to his industry and his 
genius. Industry may seem a curious term 
to apply to the exercise of a poetic gift, but 
the poets know better—“ great is the glory 
for the strife is hard.” And in Mr. Arm¬ 
strong’s work the evidences of strenuous 
intellectual activity are very clearly to be 
perceived—a fact which increases our respect 
for its abundance. 

The present volume is entirely and 
avowedly philosophic in tone, so much 
so, iudeed, that one might well wish it 
had concerned itself a little with action as 
well as with thought. It gives in a series 
of lyrics the history of a human intellect 
startled, by the presence of death, from the 
unquestioning faith of childhood, then 
traversing the creeds of the world, and the 
non-credo of science, in search of a satis¬ 
factory answer to the problems of existence, 
or trying to forget them in the distractions 
of sensual delights, and finally returning to 
a deeper but unformulated belief in the 
divine guidance of the world, and with it to 
happiness, hope, and fruitful energy. It is 
the history of many a human mind in these 
days, and many a reader will acknowledge 
that tho very problems which oppress him 
have been vividly and subtly conceived by 
the poet. The point at which one would 
have wished a dramatic element to come in 
is that at which the imaginary personality 
who forms the subject of the poem turns in 
his downward course and begins to re¬ 
ascend towards the light. One sees no 
particular reason for this crisis. It would 
not have taxed Mr. Armstrong’s power 
of invention to have devised some incident 
which brought home to Ms hero’s mind the 


Di 


reality of a spiritual force in the world. As 
it is, we feel at this point a certain want 
of that natural sequence of thought and 
emotion which in other parts of the schome 
is carefully and justly indicated. 

But, perhaps, there really is some subtle 
link of connexion which I have failed to 
discover. And, perhaps, many readers can 
supply the link out of their own experiences. 
They will be not the less grateful to Mr. 
Armstrong for the luminous and eloquent 
expression wMch he has given to many of 
the phases of modern thought. Here, from 
an early section of the book, is a fine utter¬ 
ance upon the “God of Love,” whom the 
seeker finds a transitory satisfaction in sub¬ 
stituting for the cruel Deity of the orthodox 
creed: 

“ Horrible vision ! Weigh the loss and gain, 

And lire content to find the deeps left void 
Of such a tyrant; that for thee remain 
The lucid airs of morning unalloyed, 

The azure fields of heaven without a stain. 

“ Ay, with what different hands these lakes, these 
hills 

Were moulded, and the fleeting shadow sped 
Across the waving meads, and all the rills 
With rapturous music from their mountains 
shed, 

And the woods ’ wildered with the thrushes’ trills ! 

“ How merciful, how gentle, He who gave 
So much of beauty in the span of days 
Vouchsafed to me, Who gladdens the blue wave 
That, laughing, quivers to my feet, and plays 
Along the glittering sand its waters lave; 

“ Who lulls my soul in sorrow with the breeze 
That ebbs and flows amid the boughs a-sway; 
With many-coloured wings among the trees 
Varies the eye's joy all the summer's day ; 

Who strews with dust of gold the bloomy leas; 

“ Who love hath given and friendship—the soft 
eyes 

That gaze with faith and longing in mine own, 
And the hand’s gra«p that speaks the soul's 
replies. 

And all life’s sweetness from His Edens blown 
Adown the radiant hollows of the skies! ” 

It is, of course, impossible for the ana¬ 
lytic intellect to rest in this comfortable 
theology, and Mr. Armstrong shows with 
great skill and insight when and how it 
fails us. The reconstructive part of the 
work offered greater difficulties both to the 
thinker and the artist—for how is one to 
express a serene and lofty faith in that 
which by its very nature is inexpressible ? 
Poetry alone can do this, and poetry can do 
it only by indirect ways. It can give no 
account of the “ Universal God ” as Mr. 
Armstrong names the Power which ho at 
last finds it possible to adore; but it can 
paint the soul which believes in such a 
power, and thus show it to us, as it wore, 
reflected in a somewhat dim and unsteady 
mirror. Mind, the poet declares, he cannot 
sever from infinite being nor goodness from 
infinite power: 

“ But oh, how far above my childhood’s dream 
Towers now the vision ot that Life Supreme ! 

In how much deeper reverence I frame 
With trembling hand the letters of His name.” 

To become aware that that name, when 
formed, has an emotional but not a logical 
value seems the conclusion of Mr. Arm¬ 
strong’s philosophy. To reason about God 
is to define the infinite—but to define is not 
necessary in order that we should adore. 
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Mr. Armstrong’s mastery of various metres 
and his stately diction will be found as 
finely illustrated in this volume as in any 
other that he has published. It shows, 
too, the philosophic learning and insight 
necessary for the adequate treatment of such 
a theme. I may observe, however, that the 
Buddhist conception of the true goal of 
mankind hardly receives full justice at the 
poet’s hands. He thinks he has found a 
logical flaw, an inconsistency, in the system, 
and cries triumphantly: 

“ Look to it, Gautama ! . . . Sakya-muni, sweet 
is the bulbul but hollow her egg. 

How shall thy gospel suffice for the many If all 
men are beggars, from whom shall men beg ? ’ 

To which it may be answered that if the 
Buddhist ideal were reached by all men at 
once, the disease of desire would be wholly 
cured, and mankind would pass into 
Nirvana. 

T. W. Rolleston. 


The Bible, the Church , and the Reason. The 
Three Great Fountains of Divine Author¬ 
ity. By C- A. Briggs. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark.) 

Tnis is emphatically a “ tract for the times,” 
and addresses itself to those who aro too 
profoundly in earnest to care about the 
graces of style. When so much is, rightly 
enough, believed to be at stake, it is diffi¬ 
cult, even for that excellent classical scholar, 
the Bishop of Colchester, to cultivate the 
amenities of literature. Dr. Briggs’s mode 
of writing is not as well adapted as that of 
Herder or of Stanley to awaken a love for 
the Old Testament as a literature; but there 
is character in it. There is the spirit of a 
Luther in all his more recent writings, 
without any of that “ snorting ” in which 
the great reformer too often for our tastes 
indulged, and which, according to a predic¬ 
tion of Eichhom (p. 277), is still character¬ 
istic of the ecclesiastical opponents of the 
newer criticism. He has no wish to drive 
his accusers in the General Assembly out of 
the Presbyterian Church; but he declines to 
be himself driven out, because he can show 
that he is, on’ somo important points, much 
nearer to the mind of its founders than 
many of his accusers, and because, apart 
from this, he knows that he defends the cause 
of Biblical religion. To those, therefore, who 
pretend that Old Testament scholars are out 
of sympathy with the Church, we may reply 
by pointing to Dr. Briggs, who is not only a 
Biblical critic but a theologian, and not only 
a theologian but a practical Churchman. In 
this respect he is a representative man. For 
whatever Bishop Blomfield in the Contem¬ 
porary Review may assert, the doctrinal 
and practical bearings of the results of 
Biblical criticism have long occupied the 
minds of the leading workers, who are not 
at all inclined to subside into special scholar¬ 
ship, or to disclaim an interest in matters 
outside the grammar and the lexicon. It is 
not often, however, that critics are so mani¬ 
festly called upon to speak fully on these 
bearings as Dr. Briggs has been in America 
In a former work called Whither ? A Theo¬ 
logical Question of the Times (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1889), he justified his conten¬ 
tion that “ the time bad come for the recon 


struction of theology, of polity, of worship, 
and of Christian life and work,” and I 
venture to quote some words from that 
volume which will, perhaps, be suggestive 
to some of our own Church leaders. 

“ Christian churches should go right on in 
the lines drawn by their own history and their 
own symbols. This will in the end lead to 
greater heights, on which there will be concord. 
Imperfect statements will bo corrected by pro¬ 
gress. . . . Truth fears no light. Light 

chases error away. True orthodoxy seeks the 
full blaze of the noontide sun. In tbo light of 
such a day the unity of Christendom will be 
gained.” 

Dr. Briggs’s former work is, of course, 
only a small contribution to a great subject, 
which needs a more public discussion on the 
lines of progressive thought than it has yet 
received. It is chiefly for its statement of 
principles that I commend it—principles 
which are equally j ust to the past and to 
the present, but which admit of a diversity 
of application according to the circum¬ 
stances. 

The present book will be more generally 
useful, because it is less intimatoly connected 
than its predecessor with the distinctive 
doctrinal statements of the Westminster 
Confession. It deals, as the author observes, 
with “ matters which lie at the roots of our 
common Christianity,” and largely, at any 
rate, “ with questions of truth and fact,” to 
be determined, not by hasty and superficial 
writers in periodicals, but “ by patient, 
diligent, painstaking, exhaustive investiga¬ 
tion of truth and fact” (Preface, p. ix.). 
It appeals, therefore, to men of all shades 
of churchmanship, provided that they 
recognise the duty of continually absorbing 
fresh eloments of truth, which both may 
and must more or less modify the con¬ 
ceptions already adopted by the common 
consent of past ages. But, if I may say so, 
it appeals most of all to those who attach 
the highest value to the principles of the 
Reformation, and who, therefore, recognise 
a Bible within the Bible, of which the 
experience of the Christian life in the 
community and in the individual is the true 
test. 

One of Dr. Briggs’s most characteristic 
statements is, that the Bible, the Church, 
and the Reason are historically the tliree 
great fountains of divine authority. What 
he means is that God, or “ God in Christ,” 
makes known His presence and will 
through these three channels. “ The Bible 
alone is the infallible rule of faith and 
practice; the conscience alone speaks the 
categorical imperative within the man; 
the Church alone administers sacramental 
grace." In the first part of this statement 
he comes into gentle collision with a recent 
Anglican teacher of the progressive High 
Church school. 

“ When Gore comes to define the Catholic faith, 
he includes in it doctrines which are now and 
ever have been rejected by the great mass of 
Protestant Christians, and which cannot be 
found in the consensus of the earlier Christians. 
. . . The rule of Vincent of Lerins ... is 
a very weak and inferior rule when compared 
with the rule set before us in Holy Scripture 
... [It gives us] a meagre body of tradition 
to be derived by historical criticism from the 
teachings of the most ancient fathers, in which, 


so soon as he begins to state them, Gore stands 
out in his individuality as a Christian teacher 
of the nineteenth oentury, before the background 
of the ancient Catholic church ” (pp. 78, 79). 

And he adds this noble aphorism from the 
Christian Platonist Whichcote, whom Bishop 
Westcott years ago commended to our study. 
“ The sense of the Church is not a rule, but 
a thing ruled. The Church is bound unto 
reason and scripture, and governed by them 
as much as any particular porson.” And 
he appends this comment of his own, which 
exactly expresses views put forward by 
myself in my Bampton Lectures (Introduc¬ 
tion, pp. xxvi., xxvii.) : 

“ Compare Holy Scripture with the creeds and 
confessions, the liturgies and the canons of the 
Christian Church. Tho best minds in the 
Christian centuries have constructed them. 
They are the best fruits of tho experience of 
the Church in its progress during nineteen 
centuries. But the Bible surpasses them in 
every way. In each successive age a fresh 
study of the Bible proves their insufficiency, 
and then comes the ever-renewed struggle of 
the Bible with dogma and ecolesiasticism. . . . 
Compare the Bible with the best systems of 
doctrine. They are all inadequate. The dogma 
of the theologian is to tho student of Biblical 
Theology a very small affair. Tho Bible stretches 
out in all directions and envelopes it as the 
heavens the earth. If you are troubled with 
any dogma taught you, go to the Bible your¬ 
self and you may not find it there ; or if you 
do find it, it will be in suoh a form that its 
meaning will be transformed to you” (pp. 
80 , 81 ). 

And so the author continues, comparing 
Scripture (he does not hesitate to use the 
singular) with systems of morals and with 
masterpieces of piety, and showing how 
much simpler and grander and more in¬ 
spiring is the rule which it supplies “ than 
any which man can frame.” In all this 
he speaks with a sober enthusiasm, not 
attempting to forecast the era of prophetic 
revelation which God may conceivably yet 
have in store for us, and limiting himself 
to the enunciation of the plain fact that 
within the Bible there is a religion and 
a morality such as no other extant book 
can present. And generous enough, too, 
is his recognition of the divine voice speak¬ 
ing in the Church and even in the Reason. 
If Newman and Martineau claim to have 
found “ divine certitude,” the one through 
the Churoh, the other through the Reason, 
why, he asks, should we doubt it ? 

I do not know whether the logic of these 
interesting and inspiring chapters is alto¬ 
gether perfect. All eclectic theories are 
open to objection; but, for practical uses, 
an eclectic theory of this kind seems at the 
present day indispensable. Mr. Gore has 
given, or is giving us, one well thought-out 
compromise; Prof. Stanton has sketched the 
outlines of another; why should not Dr. 
Briggs give us a third ? Till that new revela¬ 
tion in science, in philosophy, and in history, 
of which the author speaks ( Whither ? p. 8), 
is much more' complete, provisional com¬ 
promises like these deserve grateful acknow¬ 
ledgment. Dr. Briggs certainly does not 
err in the direction of audacity. He is 
hardly bold enough for most progressive 
thinkers in England; may experience prove 
that he is not too bold for America ! 
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I now pass on from the three chapters 
on the “ sources of authority ” to chap, iv., 
which raises an important question as to 
the “ inerrancy ” of Scripture—an idea, he 
remarks, which has never been accepted by 
the Church. To members of the Anglican 
Church this chapter may be unimportant; 
but not all their neighbours have been boro 
to this freedom. And few indeed of us can 
claim to meet with serene openness another 
theological difficulty referred to in chap. v.— 
the limitation of the knowledge of Christ. 
Dr. Briggs has already told us that he agrees 
with Dorner and A. B. Bruce rather than 
with some of the bolder German advocates 
of the so-called Kenosis doctrine (Whither ? 
p. 114). In this he shows characteristic 
moderation, and I am unwilling to criticise a 
view which it would certainly be difficult to 
replaoe by a better one. Hard, indeed, 
will be the task for the theologians of the 
future to re-interpret the great theological 
doctrine of the Incarnation so as to adjust 
it to all the new facts. But Dr. Briggs’ 
reference to this topic is a brief one ; the 
greater part of chap. v. is occupied with less 
thorny subjects. To a scholar like Dr. 
Briggs it is easy to give a lucid answer to a 
question which evidently puzzles the Bishop 
of Colchester extremely, “ What is Higher 
Criticism?” He then explains the char¬ 
acter of its problems, and after noticing the 
obstacles opposed by reactionary divines 
shows once more (but not once too often) 
that criticism as now practised is in the 
largest sense constructive. Chap. vi. deals 
with Biblical history. The multiplicity of 
records is represented as an additional 
guarantee of historical facts ; but though I 
would gladly see Dr. Briggs’ attractive view 
of miracles and theophanies substituted for 
that of traditionalism, I should be sorry if 
it were constituted into a new test of ortho¬ 
doxy. To say (as Bishop Blomfield does in 
the Contemporary Review) that a certain 
critic represents “ almost the whole of the 
Old Testament narrative as purely fabulous 
and legendary,” is of course a libellous 
misstatement; but it must be admitted that 
on critical grounds alone it is impossible to 
prove thestrictlyhistorical character of all the 
visions recorded in the Old Testament. 
Isaiah’s vision is of course well attested, but 
, there are critical doub ts about the theophanies 
in general, to which Dr. Briggs himself has 
in one place adverted (p. 273). Perhaps it 
is merely want of space which produces a 
temporary failure of lucidity; Dr. Briggs 
may merely mean that the theophany-narra- 
tives show the current belief in objective 
visions of the divine Being, and that he 
personally sees no reason to doubt that 
visions analogous to those reported were 
actually experienced at the turning-points 
in the history of revelation. After all, 
the main point for Christian Theists is 
this—Did God make Himself known to 
certain privileged and prepared minds?— 
not, How and in what manner did the reve¬ 
lation come? The latter question cannot 
indeed be evaded; patient critical and 
psychological study cannot fail to throw 
some light upon it. But even Church-critics 
must not commit themselves as a body to 
the theory which appears to be put forward 
by Dr. Briggs, any more than Dr. Briggs 


or Dr. Driver can be expected to commit 
himself to every theory on questions of 
advanced criticism that may have been 
put forward, say, by Dr. Robertson Smith 
or myself. 

It is, I think, to be regretted that the 
learned and accomplished author has not 
emphasised more the distinction between 
Biblical history and Biblical theology. The 
two are no doubt as intimately connected as 
the acts and the words of an individual. 
But as “disciplines” they are separate, 
and no one has done more to press the 
claims of Biblical theology than Dr. Briggs 
himself. There is no greater reforming 
agency than Biblical theology. It could not, 
indeed, live in a church such as many estim¬ 
able persons affirm the Church of England 
to be, but its full recognition is a condition 
of life to all Protestant Churches. The Pres¬ 
byterian Review some years back published a 
very able lecture upon this subject by the 
author, which I would gladly have seen re¬ 
produced. At any rate, we have in chap. vii. 
a specimen of Dr. Briggs’s treatment of 
“The Messianic Ideal,” which maybe all 
the more useful because it is so elementary. 
An appendix follows, with many curious 
and significant details, including a list of 
“some of those who find errors in Holy 
Scripture’’—the phrase is, perhaps, too 
repellent—and even of the chief reoent 
scholars who hold more or less completely 
the modern critical views. “ Some of these,” 
he says, “ are rationalists, but the majority 
of them are evangelical Christians.” Critical 
students will also notice Sections 7—9, and 
14—15, the former of which show by 
examples the utility of the critical analysis 
of the Hexateuch, and the latter expounds 
a theory of Dr. Briggs respecting the poetic 
character of the opening chapters of Genesis, 
which has not yet received sufficient atten¬ 
tion. 

T. K. Cheyote. 


“ Heroes of the Nations.” —Sir Philip 
Sidney : Type of English Chivalry in the 
Elizabethan Age. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Fortunate in his parents, fortunate in the 
time of his birth and also in the manner of 
his death, Sidney was, above all, fortunate 
in his friendships ; and it is to his friends, 
to Fulke Greville especially, that posterity 
owes the picture by which it loves best to 
remember him. Few lives, indeed, are better 
worth writing; few more difficult to write 
adequately than that of Sir Philip Sidney. 
For it was not without reason that Ms 
contemporaries accounted Mm “the presi¬ 
dent of noblesse and of chevalree”; and 
yet it is true, as has been said of Mm by a 
recent critic, that 

“ neither his poetry nor his prose, nor what is 
known of his action, quite explains that singular 
celebrity which he enjoyed in his own life, 
and the fame which has attended his memory 
with almost undimmed lustre through three 
centuries." 

Mr. Fox Bourne’s estimate has long been 
before the public, and his work has long since 
found recognition as in every way the best 
and most complete account of Sidney’s life 
and of the circle in wMch he moved. The 


present volume is admittedly based on the 
earlier and larger work. But Mr. Fox 
Bourne has taken the opportunity to correct 
some errors of fact and judgment that had 
crept into the former; while the illustrations, 
wMch in the present instance are both 
appropriate and excellent, go far to make 
it, if not indeed so useful to the student 
as its predecessor, at any rate more inte¬ 
resting and enjoyable to the general reader. 

Naturally, in the case of a book belonging 
to a series of which the motto, “ facta aucis 
vivent operosaque gloria rerum,” sufficiently 
indicates the object, Mr. Fox Bourne lays 
special emphasis on Sidney as a man of 
action. And, in truth, this seems to be the 
proper view to take of Ms career, for poetry 
and literature were to Mm, after all, only 
the occupation of enforced idleness. His 
whole education and training, the advice of 
Ms father and Ms own inclination, had all 
gone in the direction of preparing Mm for 
an active life in the service of his queen 
and country. His embassy to the court of 
the Emperor Rudolf when he was only 
twenty-two years of age, his connexion with 
the Earl of Leicester, and the honourable 
position of Ms father, all gave promise of 
more serious employment at no distant date. 
That this employment so ardently desired by 
Mm never came at all, or came too late for 
Mm to profit by it, was partly Sidney’s own 
fault. Elizabeth, when she warned Lord 
Mount joy against imitating the conduct of 
“ that inconsiderate fellow Sidney,” laid her 
finger exactly on the radical defect in Ms 
character; for much as one admires the man 
for his noble qualities of heart and mind, 
one is compelled to acknowledge that his 
conduct was too often marred by culpable 
rashness. His letter to Ms fathor’s secre¬ 
tary, Molyneux, Ms quarrel with the Earl 
of Oxford, his letter to the queen on the 
subject of her marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou, Ms foolhardiness at Zutphen, are all 
instances in point. Languet, his old tutor, 
had early noticed this defect in his character, 
and warned Mm against it. 

“ Do not,” he wrote to him, “ give the glorious 
name of courage to a fault resembling it. It 
is the folly of our age that most men of noble 
birth think it more honourable to do the work 
of soldiers than that of leaders, and would 
rather be praised for boldness than for judg¬ 
ment.” 

Compared with Elizabeth’s vacillating 
olicy and Cecil’s prudent statesmansMp, 
idney’s dream of a Protestant league under 
the hegemony of England seems great and 
glorious. Standing apart from the bustle 
of political intrigue, and with the imagina¬ 
tion of a poet, he could see the drift of 
events more dearly perhaps than either 
Cecil or Elizabeth; but he lacked that sense 
of personal responsibility wMch attaches to 
goverment, and wMch weighed so heavily 
on Cecil and Elizabeth. With Ms eye fixed 
on Europe, he failed to see that the first 
attempt to realise his dream would be 
attended with domestic troubles which would 
in all probability not only have frustrated 
its realisation, but, what was of more con¬ 
sequence, have seriously imperilled the 
safety of the State itself. 

To touch now for a moment on Sidney’s 
relations with Lady Rich, I am fain to admit 
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that the ingenuity expended on Astrophel 
and Stella as a serious revelation of his 
feelings has always appeared to me slightly 
absurd. Whether the Lady Penelope’s 
marriage took place in 1580 or in 1581 is 
surely of very little moment. That Sidney 
loved her after she became the wife of Lord 
Eich, that he pitied her fate and spoke of 
her husband as a devil who only wanted 
horns to make him perfect, is all 
that we know or need care to know 
of the matter. Lady Eich, the future 
mistress of Lord Mount joy, may have 
felt for Sidney more than a sister’s love, but 
in that case Sidney was hardly the man to 
compromise her by his verses. As Mr. Fox 
Bourne aptly puts it, “ Sidney’s friends 
evidently took the poems as works of fancy, 
with no greater basis of fact than served for 
the building thereon of an imaginative 
superstructure.” In this respect, at any 
rate, Sidney’s friends were wiser than some 
of his biographers have shown themselves. 

In a biography of Sir Philip Sidney it is 
almost impossible perhaps not to glance at 
his father, Sir Henry. But Mr. Fox 
Bourne’s knowledge of Irish history is evi¬ 
dently so imperfect, and his remarks so 
utterly infelicitous, that it is to be regretted 
that he did not confine himself strictly to the 
subject of his memoir, or at least that he 
did not add to his authorities the second 
volume of Mr. Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors. Sir Henry Sidney was without 
question a very great man, and a faithful 
servant of the Crown; but he was not the deus 
ex machina in Irish affairs that Mr. Fox 
Bourne believes him to have been, nor were 
the Earl of Sussex, Lord Arthur Grey, and 
Sir William Fitzwilliam the bunglers he 
imagines them to have been. Finally, it 
seems necessary to remind Mr. Fox Bourne 
that the Lough Derg in which St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory is situated is in County Donegal, 
and therefore not on the direct road from 
Dublin to Galway. E. Dunlop. 


The Forest Cantons of Switzerland. By J. 

Sowerby. (Percival.) 

We gather from the preface that this volume 
is intended for the instruction of the 
“superior” traveller, who wants to know 
something more about the inhabitants of 
the district than is to be found in the 
ordinary guide books, and yet does not want 
to take too much trouble over it. For his 
benefit Mr. Sowerby has got together a vast 
amount of information, throwing light on 
tho history and character of Schwyz, Uri, 
Unterwalden, and Lucerne; and in some¬ 
thing less than three hundred pages he 
resumes their history, their commerce, their 
language, their geology, their Flora and 
Fauna, their legends and social customs. 
His range is no less wide in point of time ; 
for though he fairly starts from the twelfth 
contury, he manages to devote a chapter to 
such modem achievements as the St. Gothard 
tunnel and the newly-opened railway up 
Pilatus. The book is in truth a most 
laborious compilation, and so packed with 
heterogeneous facts as to be calculated to 
satisfy the mental hunger, not to say try 
the mental digestion, of the stoutest-hearted 
tourist. 


The historical narrative does not flow 
very smoothly, owing probably to the un¬ 
equal steps of the authorities from which 
the compilation is made, and to a like cause 
we may refer the arbitrary fashion in which 
the proper names are dealt with. As the 
book is intended for popular use this is 
unfortunate; for though uniformity may not 
be essential in such a case, the least exigent 
reader may well ask why, if English Chris¬ 
tian names are good enough for the Henrys 
and the Fredericks, the Alberts and Lewises 
should claim to be called Albrecht and Lud¬ 
wig. Still less excusable is Mr. Sowerby’s 
practice to speak of Louis of Bavaria in 
one chapter, and then, without providing 
any ticket of identification, to bring him 
elsewhere on the scene as Ludwig IV., and 
the confusion of tongues fairly reaches its 
climax when St. Carlo ii introduced as 
“Charles Borromeus.” The tale of the 
winning of Swiss liberty by the Wald- 
Stiitte, their confederates and allies, is how¬ 
ever, not inaccurately outlined ; but the 
“ spacing ” of later events is very capricious, 
and the war with Charles lo Temcraire is 
only dealt with in a passing allusion. Here 
and there too we come on passages which 
will rather puzzle than enlighten the casual 
reader. Thus (on page 15) we are told that 
“in 1231 Uri obtained from Henry VII. a 
charter declaring their immediate depend¬ 
ence on imperial authority.” As the person 
known to historians as Henry VII. is the 
Emperor Henry of Luxemburg, who was not 
born at the date in question, this is most 
misleading, and insufficiently explained by 
a note fifteen pages later, to the effect that 
by Henry VII. is meant Henry, son of 
Frederick II. who was crowned King of the 
Eomans at the age of ten and died in prison 
some twenty years afterwards. The state¬ 
ment that “the struggle with tho Habs- 
burgs was terminated in 1256 by the 
interregnum” is also far from intelligible; 
and equally so whether we interpret “the 
interregnum ” as the interval between the 
death of Conrad IV. and the election of 
Bichard of Cornwall, or, in its more usual 
sense, as the time from the death of the last 
Hohenstauffen Emperor to the election of 
the first Habsburg. 

In dealing with matters of topography, 
architecture, local customs, and the like, 
the author’s industry has had more satis¬ 
factory results, being backed up by much 
fuller knowledge, and an evident familiarity 
with people and places. The chapter on 
“Lucerne Canton and Town” is full of 
curious matter, and the sketch of the trade 
guilds, with their halls and their quarrels 
and their junketings, is excellent. The right 
of these close corporations to control trade 
was swept away when the first wave of the 
French Eevolution broke on Switzerland. 
Since then (like guilds in more important 
cities) they have been chiefly ornamental 
bodies; but it is curious to note that, back¬ 
ward as they were, they anticipated the 
action of Lord Bramwell and the serjeants 
in the division of the corporate spoil. Be¬ 
fore 1870, Mr. Sowerby tells us, they realised 
their property and dividod it, each member 
of the baker and butcher guilds getting 
3300 francs and each fisherman 2200. 

The cantonal legends and fairy tales 


seem to be, as a rule, identical with those 
common to all Teutonic races, nor does the 
Swiss version of Jack the Giant Killer 
differ in any material respect from the 
English. Some, however, have a purely 
local colour ; and the story of the strife 
between Uri and Glarus for the Urner- 
boden, and the death of the runner, takes 
us as far back as the republics of ancient 
Greece. 

“To settle this question of boundary,” sayR 
Mr. Sowerby, “ it was arranged by the elders 
of either canton that on the day of the equinox 
a man should start at cockcrow from either side 
[the starting-points, unfortunately, are not 
mentioned, but they were probably Altdorf 
and Linthtlial] and run towards the Klausen 
Pass, and that the point of their meeting should 
be tho boundary. The runners were chosen, and 
both cantons endeavoured to ensure that tho 
bird to give warning should be an early one. 
The men of Uri starved their bird, while the men 
of Glarus stuffed theirs. When the appointed 
day came the cock of Uri crowed when tho 
dawn was scarcely visible in the heavens, and 
the runner started. But at Linththal the rosy 
light had filled the sky, the stars had paled, 
and still the cock slept. Half the parish with 
sad faces surrounded him, but it was a point of 
honour not to wake him. At last he spread 
his wings and crowed, and the man of Glarus 
started very much behind time. When he 
reached the top of tho steep ascent above the 
fall of the Fatsohbach, he perceived the Uri 
runner descending from the Pass and they soon 
met. ‘Here,’ shouted the man of Uri, ‘ is the 
boundary.’ ‘ Nay,’ said the Glarner, ‘ be just (?) 
and give me back a portion of the pastures you 
have won.’ At last he consented to take the 
boundary back as far as the other could carry 
him up hill on his back. He struggled up a 
considerable way, but at last sank down and 
died under bis load.” 

Not the least interesting chapter is one 
devoted to historic combats; though, as a 
matter of fact, it only describes two, the 
victory of Morgarten (the Swiss Marathon) 
in 1315 and the defeat of the Swiss under 
Eeding on the same holy ground by the 
French in 1798. We own that we should 
like to havo heard a little more about the 
fighting that crowned the edifice of liberty, 
the foundations of which were laid at Mor¬ 
garten, and Sempach and Niifels. But as to 
this final struggle, in which Maximilian 
yielded to the Engadine peasants, Mr. 
Sowerby, not unreasonably, is silent; for 
it took place far away from Schwyz and 
Uri, Unterwalden and Lucerne, and the 
brunt of the battle fell on the Switzers of 
the Eastern highlands, not on the dwellers 
by the Western lakes. 

Eeqinald Huoiies. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Waldng. By Mrs. J. Kent Spender. Ia 
3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

St. Michael's Fee. By W. H. do Winton. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Wgnter's Masterpiece. By Frederick Leal. 

In 2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

The Daughters of Men. By Harriet Lynch. 
(Heinemann.) 

In Fool's Paradise. By H. B. Finlay Knight. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
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The Sinner's Comedy. By John 1 Oliver 

Hobbes. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Nada, the Lily. By H. Rider Haggard. 

(Longmans.) 

The Bushranger's Sweetheart. By Hume 
Nisbet. (White.) 

Mount Desolation, By W. Carlton Dawe. 

(Cassells.) 

Elton Hazelwood. By Frederick George 

Scott. (Whittaker.) 

A Waking is a study of one woman, and 
that a remakable one, in three volumes. 
But the title is not quite accurate. For Zina 
Newbolt has not one awakening, but three. 
She first of all awakens to the knowledge 
that her father is a selfish humbug, who 
has ill-treated her mother, swindled the 
public, and spent his fortune regardless of 
his descendants. She awakens in the second 
place to the knowledge that her lover is a 
coward, who is not afraid, however, when 
occasion offers and in her hour of humilia¬ 
tion to offer her the consolations of the 
seducer. She awakens, finally, to the 
knowledge that her husband is a common¬ 
place, and indeed coarsish, sensualist, who 
had a mistress when he marries her, and 
would not have greatly cared if his union 
with herself had also turned out to be an 
irregular one. A Waking is in reality the 
gradual discovery, by a woman of noble 
instincts and peculiar upbringing, of the 
evil that is in the world around her and of 
but little of the good. Mrs. Kent Spender 
manages this portion of her story with 
undoubted skill. Zina Newbolt—she never 
is, except in name, Zina Layton—is one of 
the most remarkable women that have 
appeared in recent fiction. Hardly inferior 
to her also, although in different “styles,” 
are the earnest Mary Carruthers, who con¬ 
soles Zina, the frivolous Eva Capern, 
whose watchword is “ compromise,” and 
George Layton, himself the good-natured 
and selfish, though not utterly bad, husband. 
Altogether A Waking is the best novel Mrs. 
Kent Spender has yet published. 

A rather commonplaoe aud too tragical 
tragedy, full of jealousy and “modern 
unrest ”—this is St. MichaeVs Eve. Geoffrey 
Darell is a poor but aristocratic young man 
with a conscience and ambitions, who 
studies at Cambridge for the Church. But 
he learns to have “ doubts ”; the theologi¬ 
cal tripos proves too much for him ; and he 
goes in for politics and private secretary¬ 
ships. He is very much in love with Lilian 
Boscawen, who is “a lovely girl, with 
wondrous depths in her violet eyes, and her 
pale-gold hair twisted coronal-wise around 
her shapely head,” and is as simply ortho¬ 
dox as need be. But Mrs. Chandos, a 
wealthy widow, is still more in lovo with 
Geoffrey, and—after he has saved her from 
drowning—says so in unmistakable lan¬ 
guage. She makes the most of Geoffrey’s 
“doubts” to Lilian, who becomes a “ Sister 
of Charity.” Finally she marries him, and 
makes him a politician in a considerable 
way. At last, “all comes out"; and after 
two terrible scenes, the first with the Sister, 
and the second with his wife, Geoff rey gets run 
over by a brewer’s van, after saving a child, 
is nursed by the Sister, and dies. The writer 


shows a fair knowledge of politics—at least, 
politics in what is called Society—and of the 
religious movements of the day. He (or 
she) has written a tolerably readable book 
—tolerably readable, in spite of its con¬ 
ventionality. 

Wynter is a novelist whose “ master¬ 
piece” is a novel that makes “a boom” in 
the shortest time on record. He is engaged 
to be married to Gertrude Farningham, 
whose father is a fairly cautious man. But 
he has a rival, the aristocratic Darcy, 
who stoops at nothing to accomplish his 
ends, from unfair duelling to hiring a pro¬ 
fessional burglar to steal MSS., but who is 
really a very gentlemanly fellow, notwith¬ 
standing. But Wynter beats Darcy at his 
own weapons; and as he is discovered by 
Gertrude to have secretly befriended the 
woman who was really (though not in 
name) her brother Vivian’s wife, and is 
(though not in name) that brother’s widow, 
that young lady not only marries him, but 
adores him. Wynter's Masterpiece seems a 
j uvenile performance, but has not a little of 
the freshness of juvenility. There is in it 
some really “ good fun”—though thinnish 
—about Darcy’s burglars. 

The Daughters of Men is one of the 
cleverest, if not also the pleasantest, stories 
that have appeared for a long time. It is 
what it professes to be—a picture of modern 
Greek society—Parisianised (where it is 
not Anglicised), selfish, frivolous, sham 
-—cynical. Realistic in a large measure, 
it recalls, however, the light touch of 
Daudet, not the large and repellent canvas 
of Zola. Inarime Selaka, of Tenos—simple, 
innocent, strong in her simplicity and inno¬ 
cence—who is allowed to attain the perfec¬ 
tion of married happiness without being 
besmirched by the mud of the Athenian 
“ world,” might well have been a member 
of the Joyeuse family in Le Nabob. Miss 
Lynch seems really more at home when she is 
with Inarime, and her father, and her Turkish 
lover, than with the voluptuaries, dema¬ 
gogues, butterflies, and fools of Athens. 
Yet some of these are very well sketched: 
in particular, the swaggering Bobadil, 
Captain Miltiades Karapolos; his sister, 
Andromache; Stavros, the superbly impu¬ 
dent politician; Constantine Selaka (a 
Hellenic Bob Acres), and Agriopoulos, the 
rich merchant from Trieste—although there 
is too much of the moyen sensuel cockney 
about the last. But the best portrait in The ' 
Daughters of Men is Photini Natzelhuber, i 
the pupil of Liszt and the rival of Rubin-1 
stein, a genius, a coarse sensualist, half 
mad and wholly kind-hearted. She ruins 
the life (at all events, the moral life) of 
Rudolph Ehrenstein, a simple, impression-' 
able Austrian, and allows him to be 
entangled in a liaison with her, in which 
cognac plays a far more important part than 
passion. Still, it is impossible to do other¬ 
wise than pity her; she is the wreck of a 
good woman. Rudolph Ehrenstein is not 
so successful a portrait: he is too susceptible 
and disloyal; and his moral declension is a 
trifle too rapid, although this makes him all 
the better a foil to Inarime’s husband, 
Reineke. It is difficult to say whether one 
admires the more in Miss Lynch’s book the 


chatter and artificiality of modern Greek 
society, as they are to be found at Athens and 
Phalerum, or the repose and reality of life 
on an island in the Aegean. 

There is a considerable amount of smart¬ 
ness, though a great deal also of rollicking' 
satire, and surely an unnecessary amount of 
drinking, in In Fool's Paradise. But it is 
preposterously long and self-conscious. If 
the awfully funny passages, and the criticism, 
and the high jinks, and the whiskey de¬ 
bauches, and, above all, the appeals to Miss 
Smith of Kensington had been kept out at 
first, or could be taken out now, the tragic 
love affair of Belhouse and poor Alice 
would constitute a more than passable story. 
The author seems also to be familiar with 
the seamy side of the life led by law 
students and such like, and can desoribe it 
with a humour which is, however, too 
boisterous aud exuberant. He has power, 
and when he has learned to discipline that 
power, will probably be able to write a 
really good novel. 

Anything that Mr. Hobbes writes is sure 
to be clever, and The Sinner's Comedy is very 
clever. But the influence of Mr. Meredith 
and of some of the younger French novelists, 
if not also of the New Humourists, on style 
and thought, is too evident. It is not diffi¬ 
cult to indicate the inspiration of “ Mr. 
Digby Vallonce- was a gentleman of some 
fame who had translated Theocritus out of 
honesty into English, discovered a humourist 
in Jeremy Taylor, damned Rousseau, and 
in his leisure bred canaries ” ; or of “ minc¬ 
ing sensuality”; or of “a gentleman with 
strong feelings and a limp backbone.” The 
story, too, is unnaturally and excessively 
cynical. Its title is a misnomer, for it is 
difficult to see where the “ comedy ” comes 
in—as we have nothing but tragedy—and 
quite impossible to say who the sinner is. 
She can hardly be Anna Christian, the 
artist saint, who is married to an unspeak¬ 
able actor, although she is in the first 
instance quasi mistress to Sir Richard 
Kilooursie, and asks him to say “ You don’t 
care a damn,” when he leaves her, and in 
the second quasi mistress to Dean Sache- 
verell, and calls him “my very dearest” 
when she is on her deathbed. Some of the 
minor characters—in particular Anna Chris¬ 
tian’s landlady, and her uncle Legge, the 
melancholy professional humourist — aro 
well and easily drawn. But on the whole 
The Sinner's Comedy is a rather unpleasant 
tour de force. 

In Nada the Lily, we have the dregs of 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s peculiar genius, and 
it is to be hoped the very last of his South 
African massacres. As an almost un¬ 
relieved story of killing, chiefly by Umslo- 
pogaas of the Axe, who is an old friend, 
it may delight schoolboys, although it would 
almost seem as if some even of these were 
wearying for the day when “ the Rudyards 
shall cease from kipimg, and the Haggards 
ride no more.” The sketch of Nada her¬ 
self is the one redeeming feature of his 
story, the only thing that is worthy of the 
artist who drew Jess. Genuine, and not 
merely “ bloodly bones ” power, too, is ex¬ 
hibited in the evolution of the remarkable 
Othello-Iago who tells the story, and who, 
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dying in the guise of a witch-doctor, con¬ 
fesses that he accomplished the deaths of 
two kings and a prince. 

Mr. Hume Nisbet is becoming too diffuse 
and possibly too ambitious. The Bush¬ 
ranger's Sweetheart covers more ground— 
at all events in the social sense—than any 
of his previous works, but it is not such a 
good literary performance as some of them, 
and it is not so interesting. Ostensibly it 
is based on actual facts in Australian 
history: the true hero, Captain Eainbow, is 
an idealised Ned Kelly. Yery cleverly 
idealised he is, too: the closing scenes of 
his life, in which Trooper Thompson plays 
as important a part as himself, have all the 
power of true, as distinguished from forcibly 
feeble, realism. The larikin, impersonated 
by Stringy Bink, who is the perfection of 
the gamin, and who is fit for anything from 
running a newspaper to turning head over 
heels in the gutter, has never had so much 
justice done him as in this book. But the 
details of the seamy side of Australian life 
are too minute and too numerous. Mr. 
Nisbet has undoubtedly a good deal of 
Smollett’s special power, but The Bush- 
ranger's Sweetheart —by the way, that sweet¬ 
heart is a mere nonentity—is, in parts, too 
“ Roderick Randomish.” 

The most that can be said of Mount Deso¬ 
lation in that it is a very cruel but also a 
very clever tragedy. That a young man, of 
reasonably good principles, and as much in 
love of the ennobling sort as was Richard 
Peverel with Lucy Desborough, should take 
to bank robbery and bushranging, if not 
murder, simply that he may extricate the 
father of his intended wife from the clutches 
of a rival, is too much of a trespass on 
ooneeivability. But Mr. Dawe might have 
been excused the extreme improbability of 
his story if it had ended well; if, in other 
words, Tom Stanford had escaped at the 
end, instead of being struck by the despic¬ 
able Wingrove’s bullet. But Mr. Dawe has 
a perfect right to write an unmixed tragedy 
if ne chooses, and such Mount Desolation un¬ 
questionably is. It is distinctly a tragedy, too, 
of Australia—full of the natural horrors of 
that great continent, as well as of those which 
diversify the half-savage, half-civilised lives 
of its inhabitants. There is not one of the 
characters that is not well-drawn, although 
Wingrove, the member, is surely a trifle too 
brutal. Both Tom Stanford, the amateur 
bushranger, and Jack Devine, his profes¬ 
sional chum, are excellent sketches. Mount 
Desolation is refreshingly well written. 

Elton JBazlewood is less a novel than the 

S 'rait of an essentially noble nature, 
plined by misfortunes into self-sacrifice; 
and, as such, it is deserving of considerable 
praise, although the lesson that the book 
teaches is essentially commonplace. The 
purpose of the story is given in this 
sentence which deals with Hazlewood’s 
moral life as a curate: “All his former 
intellectual powers were there, but they 
were brought into a-healthy proportion and 
subordination to the sense of duty to God 
and the personal love of Jesus, which had 
become the mainspring of his life.” There 
is a trifle too much “purpose” in Elton 
Eazlewood, and a note of Biuwer Lyttonian 


excess, alike in the contrasts of Elton’s life, 
and in the sublimity of his final surrender 
of his own life to save his enemy from a 
miserable existence worse than death. 

William Wallace. 


SOME CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

Plutarch's Life of Themistodes. With Intro¬ 
ductory, Critical, and Explanatory Notes by H. 
A. Holden. Third edition, revised and en¬ 
larged. (Macmillans.) Dr. Holden’s edition 
of Plutarch’8 Themislocles has been so far 
rewritten and so considerably amplified that it 
is virtually a new book. The commentary is 
hardly perhaps yet as full as in some other of 
the works which the editor has published of 
late years. The notes are briefer, and the 
index (one object of which is, no doubt, to 
make future research easier to other students) 
is not quite complete. For instance, the word 
<peiyyt<r9ai, which occurs in a somewhat 
obscure phrase in c. 15, is passed over in the 
index. Not all the passages cited in a note on 
C. 3 for rphs taurf «boi (yiyvttrOat) belong to the 
meaning “ to be by oneself.” On the other 
hand, the account of aop<ppotiiv (c. 28) is a 
model of what a note on the senses and con¬ 
structions of a verb should be. The intro¬ 
duction, which sets forth how the Liues are 
related to the Moralia of Plutarch, and shows 
at what points this particular Life ceases to be 
credible, is an excellent piece of brief and 
clear writing. The commentary of course has 
to touch on a great variety of matters, and 
Dr. Holden’s wide reading enables him to 
throw light upon a surprisingly large number 
of points. We should have liked to hear his 
opinion on the passage of the ’A8rivaiuy noKmla, 
o. 22, in which the silver mines of Attica are 
said to have come to light (<$><£>»;) only after 
Marathon, in 484 b.c. This statement, which 
appears to contradict Xenophon (De Ved. 4. 2), 
also seems at variance with Plut. Them. 4, 
where Plutarch says that it was “ customary ” 
(in or about 494) for the Athenians to divide 
rhy AaupcvriK^K »piaoiov ; but it is defended 
by Mr. Kenyon in his third edition of 
“ Aristotle” by drawing a distinction, which is 
not perhaps worth much, between the mines 
of Laurium and those of Maroneia. In the 
Life of Themistodes c. 4, 1. 9, we are not sure 
that Dr. Holden is right in understanding 
ol rqaiwrat to mean the Corcyreans especially. 
The statement of Plutarch is that kutuxov ol 
y. T\ij6fi vtuv r be OdKaeirav, when Athens was 
at war with Aegina, and therefore Athens 
must build ships. The Corcyreans have not 
been named, and why. need we suppose them 
to have been in the mind of Plutarch—or of 
Themistodes ? Athens did not build ships to 
face the Corcyreans, and we should think that 
Plutarch meant the only islanders whom 
Athens had to fear, namely, the Aeginetans. 
As to c. 18, 1. 43, “a good neighbour” is 
surdy an advantage, not a disadvantage. But, 
in spite of slips, from which no one ever was 
or will be free, the study of Plutarch in this 
country owes a great deal to the energy and the 
scholarship of Dr. Holden. 

Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, by G. 
E. Underhill. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
Mr. Underhill’s edition of Plutarch’s Gracchi 
will scarcely make so favourable an impression 
as his Ilellenica of Xenophon. The introduc¬ 
tion is the best part of it; for here we have a 
very careful comparison of what is told us 
about the Gracchi by Plutarch, by Appian, by 
Cicero, and by minor writers, and Mr. Under¬ 
hill shows a most judicious caution in his 
conclusions. It appears, he says, that 
“ All efforts to trace back any considerable portion 


of Plutarch's Lives of the Gracchi to their original 
sources are from the very nature of the case futile. 
In the absence of any direct evidence, one hypo¬ 
thesis is as good as another.” 

He follows, too, the excellent plan of quoting 
in full the authors whom he compares with 
Plutarch. But the commentary is somewhat 
thin and superficial, and not altogether free 
from mistakes. It may only show want of 
finish that p. 3 speaks of Ptolemy EuergeteB 
and fails to point out that, while there was 
more than one king of that name, it is the less 
famous one who is meant. But we cannot 
find that there is any discussion of the disputed 
dates of the births of the Graochi; and the 
notes on Tib. G. avoid all discussion of the 
question what sort of voting-urns are meant by 
btplai. On p. 28 the uses of i^ipyuaBai and 
ejurare are apparently confused. In G. G. i., 
vauxv Sttipmyfy, k.t.x., is mistranslated “ quickly 
allowed his real character to be seen.” In c. 
12 Gaius’ colleagues did not “refuse” to 
declare him elected tribune for the third time. 
They cheated, hSlxms xa) nonoipyen Tonprapivoy 
tV hyayiptvtny (c f. xaxovpyhaayTos in 0. 17). In 
the same chapter also alnois does not signify 
“by means of the laws,” but is dative after 
iritery T7)v I /rijfoy, “to put them to the vote.” 
An exactly similar phrase occurs in Tib. G. 
ii. Is it true, again, as a note on p. 74 
implies, that Gaius had seen much military 
service in Italy P On p. 75 “ little inferior ” is 
probably a misprint, for the Greek is obx 6\ty<p 

tortpov. 

The Crito of Plato. With Introduction and 
Notes by St. George Stook. (Oxford: Claren¬ 
don Press Series.) A serviceable little book, in 
whioh Mr. Stock, not aiming at a very high 
class of scholars, has been content to take the 
text of the Zurich editors and explain it as he 
finds it. His notes are brief, plain, sufficient in 
number, and seldom misleading. It is not, 
however, as sure as Mr. Stock seems to think 
it, that Plato’s final judgment was that 
yopyatmuli has for its true end to wake up the 
spirited element in the soul. The Republic, p. 
521e, may give him pause on that point. In 
the Crito again (p. 53b), the laws are made to 
address Socrates and say, “ If you break 
prison, Bi&ou&aut rots Sucaarait r hr 
where Mr. Stock translates, “You will be 
establishing the reputation of the jurors.” No 
doubt the words, taken alone, would bear this 
rendering; but the connexion of thought in 
the passage is distinctly in favour of making 
them mean, “You will confirm your jury in 
their belief that you are a law-breaker”— 
in which way, we notice, Mr. Church takes 
them in his spirited translation. On the whole, 
the new edition may be recommended to the 
younger students at our universities. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.—to whose enter¬ 
prise as publishers of colonial books we have 
repeatedly borne witness—now have in tho 
press a Life of the doyen of colonial 
statesmen, Sir George Grey, whose long 
career has been almost co-extensive with the 
growth of British rule in the Southern hemi¬ 
sphere. Not only was he governor successively 
of South Australia, of the Cape, and of New 
Zealand, at troublous times in the history of 
those colonies; but by making his homo in 
New Zealand, he has identified himself with 
its politics of to-day. The natural history, the 
ethnology, and the languages of each of these 
colonies have also been the subject of his special 
study, the memory of which will ever be pre¬ 
served by his valuable donations to the public 
libraries and museums at Cape Town and 
Auckland. The authors of the forthcoming book 
are Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Rees, who have had 
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the advantage of access to Sir George’s papers, 
including letters from Humboldt and Darwin, 
Sir John Franklin and Colenso, Livingstone and 
Speke, Carlyle, Huxley, and Frowde. 

We are informed that the old-established 
business of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., pub¬ 
lishers to the India Office, has passed into new 
hands, and will be continued under the same 
name at the same address (13, Waterloo-place). 

It is understood that the issuo of Oriental 
works, for which the house has long been 
celebrated, will remain a special feature of the 
business. 

The new volume of the “ Badminton 
Library,” on Mountaineering, will be published 
before the end of the present month. The 
greater part of it is written by Mr. C. T. Dent; 
but Mr. Justice Wills contributes an introduc¬ 
tion, and there are also special chaptors on the 
early history of mountaineering by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, on maps and guide books by Mr. 
W. M. Conway (who is now mountaineering in a 
part of the world where there are neither), on 
mountaineering beyond the Alps by Mr. 
Douglas W. Freshfield, on climbing without 
guides and hill-climbing in the British Isles 
by Mr. Charles Pilkington, &c. The volume 
will be illustrated with thirteen plates and 
ninety-five woodcuts in the text, by Mr. H. G. 
Willink and others. 

Ah edition of the earliest English and the 
first printed translation of the I)e Imitatione 
Christi, by Dr. Ingram, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, will appear as one of tho volumes for 
1893 in the extra series of the Early English 
Text Society. 

Messes. Archibald Constable & Co. will 
publish shortly an authorised translation of a 
work that created some stir when it appeared 
two years ago at Vienna —Antagonismus der 
Englisclien und Russischen Interessen in Asien, 
with a map enbodying the latest information. 

Me. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a volume of country sketches in the 
Cumberland Lake district, by Mr. Samuel 
Barber, under the title of Beneath Helvellyn’s 
Shade. 

Me. J. A. Froude’s latest book, The Story of 
the SjHinish Armada and other Essays, will be 
re-issued immediately in a cheaper edition. 

The next volume of the “Scott Library” 
will consist of a reprint of The Bigloiv Papers, 
with a prefatory note by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Messrs. Hazell, Watson & Viney have in 
the press a new and enlarged edition of Mr. 
W. P. Treloar’s Ludgate Hill, Past and Present, 
with numerous illustrations. 

The efforts of Mr. W. A. Copinger, of 
Manchester, to promote the recognition of 
bibliography as an exact science, by the 
foundation of a Bibliographical Society, have 
at last borne fruit. A public meeting will be 
held in support of the proposal on Friday next, 
July 15, at 4 p.m,, in the rooms of the Library 
Association, Hanover-square. Among those 
who have issued the invitation to this meeting 
are—Dr. Richard Garnett, Chancellor Christie, 
Prof. John Fergusson, Prof. Henry Morley, 
Mr. Charles Welch, Mr. H. B. Wheatley, Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt, Mr. Sidney Lee, and Mr. J. R. 
Dore. 

The Shelley centenary will be celebrated at 
Bedford Park on Thursday next, July 14, at 
3 o’clock p.m., by a vocal recital, and also by 
a performance of some scenes from “The 
Cenci,” in which Miss Florence Farr, Miss Ella 
Dresser, and Mr. Orlando Barnett will play 
Beatrice, Bernardo, and Camillo. As the per¬ 
formance is a private one, admission can only 
be gained by early application to Mr. Pitney, 
tho Club House, Bed ford-park. 


The committee which undertook the pur¬ 
chase and maintenance of Dove-cottage, Gras¬ 
mere, in which the Wordsworths lived for so 
long, report that the experiment has been in 
every way a success. The number of visitors 
during the summer months averages about 
eighty a week, a figure which will be largely 
increased as soon as the facts about the cottage 
become better known. But already the money 
obtained from admissions is sufficient to make 
the scheme self-supporting. Various interesting 
gifts have been received by the committee, 
among others two portraits of Wordsworth and 
one of De Quincey, some chairs with wool¬ 
work seats bearing Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
initials, a four-post bed said on good authority 
to have been used by Wordsworth. 

Wednesday last was the occasion of a 
numerous gathering of Muhammadans at the 
mosque of the Oriental University Institute, 
Wolfing, including representatives from India, 
Turkey, Arabia, and Persia, who assembled for 
the purpose of celebrating the ‘Id uzzuha. 
The Ottoman embassy was represented by its 
Imam, who conducted the prayers. 

There is at present in the library of St. 
Paul’s school, on loan, a MS. volume consist¬ 
ing of Latin speeches delivered by the boys 
during the last years of the seventeenth 
century and the early years of the eighteenth, 
when Dr. Postlethwayte was high master. 
Those of the speeches that were delivered to 
the examiners throw light upon the curricu¬ 
lum of the time. In the highest class, special 
mention is made of Hebrew, and there is even 
an allusion to Arabic. The next class read 
Homer, Theocritus, Virgil, and Cicero. Lower 
down the authors studied appeared to have 
been Hesiod, Eutropius, Lucian, and Terence. 
But the most interesting passage of all is to be 
found in the speech delivered by the captain of 
the school at the Apposition of 1702. After 
the mention of other old members of the school, 
we read: “Hie Malburius denique ab ipso 
Caesare Gallos domare et a Gallorum injuriis 
vicinas gentes tueri didicit.” This is said to 
be the only contemporary evidence for the 
tradition that the great Duke of Marlborough 
was a Pauline. 

The new edition of the “ Cambridge 
Shakspere,” edited by Mr. W. Aldis Wright 
(Macmillans), has now progressed as far as 
Volume VII., which contains the following 
plays : “Timon of Athens,” “ Julius Caesar,” 
“ Macbeth,” and “ Hamlet.” In a note to the 
original preface, Mr. Aldis Wright re-affirms 
his opinion with regard to the 1603 quarto of 
“ Hamlet,” which he expressed in the Claren¬ 
don Press edition of that play (1871):— 

“That there was an old play on the story of 
Ha^ilet, some portions of which are still preserved 
in the quarto of 1603 ; that, about the year 1603, 
Shakspere took this and began to remodel it for 
the stage, as he bad done with other plays; that 
the quarto of 1603 represents the play after it had 
been re-touched by him to a certain extent, but 
before his alterations wore complete; and that in 
the quarto of 1604 we have for the first time the 
Hamlet of Shakspere.” 

In the notes to this edition, use has been made 
of MS. annotations by Warburton in a copy of 
his edition (1747), and also of a scarce anony¬ 
mous edition of Hamlet (12mo, 1718), which is 
now in the Shakspere Memorial Library at 
Birmingham. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Dr. James Sully has been appointed to 
the Grote chair of mind and logic at Univer¬ 
sity College, London, vacant by tho resignation 
! of Prof. Croorn Robertson. 


Prof. T. H. Huxley has accepted the 
presidency of the Association for Promoting a 
Professorial University for London, and Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe has been requested to act 
as a vice-president. Subscriptions towards the 
neoessary expenses of the executive committee 
may be sent to the treasurer, Prof. T. E. 
Thorpe, Royal College of Science. Among 
those who have joined tho association, we may 
mention the following from Oxford: The 
Rev. Dr. Franck Bright, Prof. R. B. Clifton, 
Prof. A. H. Green, Prof. E. Ray Lankester, 
Mr. R. W. Macan, Prof. F. Max Muller, Prof. 
Henry Nettleship, Prof. H. F. Pelham, Mr. 
E. B. Poulton, Mr. York Powell, Prof. Sayce, 
Prof. Storey Maskelyne, and Prof. Joseph 
Wright; and among those from Cambridge: 
Mr. Arthur Berry, Mr. Oscar Browning, Dr. 
A. R. Forsyth, Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Dr. S. J. 
Hickson, Dr. Alexander Hill, Mr. J. N. Lang¬ 
ley, Mr. J. Larmor, Prof. J. H. Middleton, 
Mr. Adam Sedgwick, and Dr. James Ward. 
The Londoners and representatives of pro¬ 
vincial colleges are too numerous to mention 
here; but the staff of Sing's College, London, 
is conspicuous by its absenoe. 

The recent tripos lists at Cambridge contain 
the names of no less than ten natives of India, 
of whom three are Muhammadans and one is a 
woman. It is still more noteworthy that one 
appears in the first class in classics, and another 
among the Wranglers. 

At Dublin the week has been given up to 
tercentenary festivities. Upon Tuesday morn¬ 
ing the Provost received the guests at 10 a.m.; 
and as soon as the presentations were finished, 
the delegates marched in their robes to St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral to attend the commemora¬ 
tion service. The anthem, “ I beheld, and lo ! 
a great multitude,” was the same as that used 
nearly two hundred years ago at the centenary 
in 1694. In the afternoon the Provost enter¬ 
tained the guests at a garden party, when Miss 
Salmon planted a new mulberry tree near the 
old one, which is famed for its age and historic 
associations. The ode written by Prof. Arm¬ 
strong, and set to music by Sir Robert Stewart, 
was performed at 9 p.m.; and many of the 
guests finished the evening at a ball and 
reception at the Mansion House. 

At noon upon Wednesday a special Com¬ 
mencement was held for the conferring of the 
honorary degrees, which were offered to more 
than eighty of the guests. The new degrees of 
Doctor of Letters and Doctor of Science, being 
intended solely as special marks of distinction 
and not obtainable by examination, were most 
largely distributed. The former was given to 
thirty-four, including Prof. Max Muller, Prof. 
Arminius Vambery, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Dr. 
James Martineau, Mr. Henry Irving, and 
Sir Frederic Leighton. The latter to 
thirty, including the Rev. H. W. Dallinger, 
and Baron Nordenskjold. Lord Armstrong 
and three others obtained the degree 
of Master of Engineering. The two other 
professional degrees in Law and Medicine 
granted amounted to fourteen, and there was 
one Doctor in Music. In the afternoon there 
was a garden party at the Viceregal Lodge, 
and the evening was devoted to the college and 
students’ banquets. 

Upon Thursday the delegates of other uni¬ 
versities marched in procession to the Leinster 
Hall, and presented their addresses of congratu¬ 
lation to the Chancellor. A dramatic perfor¬ 
mance was given in the evening by a company 
of students, assisted by the ladies of Mr. 
Compton’s Comedy Company. “ The Rivals ” 
was preceded by a farce written for the 
occasion, under the appropriate title of “ Botany 
Bay ” after a well-known collego quadrangle. 

Upon Friday the students were to be 
addressed by several of the guests. Prof. 
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Waldeyer, of Berlin; Prof. F. Blass, of Kiel; 
M. Leon Say, of the French Institute; Prof. 
A. VamWry, of Buda-Pesth; Prof. Max 
Muller, of Oxford; Prof. L. Cremona, of 
Borne ; Prof. B. Stockvis, of Amsterdam ; and 
Oen. F. A. Walker have promised, to speak. 

Mr. William Urwick, a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who has previously produced 
valuable contributions to the history of Non¬ 
conformity, has taken occasion of the tercen¬ 
tenary to put together some notes on the 
foundation and early years of his Alma Mater 
(Fisher Unwin). He bases himself largely upon 
original documents at the Public Becord Office 
and elsewhere, which he affirms have not been 
consulted by the Bev. Dr. J. W. Stubbs; and 
his main object is to prove the Puritan char¬ 
acter of the original foundation. The most 
interesting document that he prints is one of 
the Cromwellian MSS. in the possession of 
Mrs. Prescott, showing the intention of Henry 
Cromwell, when Lord Deputy, to found a New 
College, with endowments equal to those of 
Trinity, and also public professorships and a 
public library. It was for this proposed public 
library, as it would seem, and not directly for 
Trinity College, that Archbishop Usher’s books 
were purchased by the English army of the 
parliament in Ireland. Mr. Urwick’s attitude 
is controversial; but the facts that he brings 
forward cannot be ignored by any future his¬ 
torian of Dublin University. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

BY THE NORTHUMBERLAND ARMS. 

Tartarean blackness ! Moon and starshine bright, 
Blurred by a thousand chimneys’ murderous 
fumes; 

There a great factory through the darkness 
looms — 

A hideous, half-seen monster of the night. 

Here a gaunt prison human souls entombs, 

And down the dreary street, to left and right, 
The flickering gas lamps throw a feeble light, 
And every alley poisonous scents exhumes. 

Noises there are of waggons lumbering on, 

Of whips cracked over horses weak and lean, 

Of children’s voices—all their sweetness gone— 
Laughter of hungry men at jests obscene 
Hurled at a woman—drunken, pale and wan— 
Striving to earn a kiss with smile unclean. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


OBITUARY. 

DR. VILHJALMR FINSON. 

This learned Icelandic jurist died at Copen¬ 
hagen, on June 24, from the results of a street 
accident about a month earlier. Bom at 
Beykjavlk on April 1, 1823, he was educated 
in the Latin School at Bessastaftir and at the 
University of Copenhagen. After leaving the 
University in 1846, he entered the government 
service, and was appointed to judicial office in 
Iceland, sitting as judge extraordinary of the 
High Court (1854-59), and as royal member of 
the Icelandic Althing. In 1860 he left Iceland, 
and successively held the positions of judge of 
the Yiborg High Court, judge in the Copen¬ 
hagen High Court (1860), and finally judge in 
the Supreme Court from 1871 to 1888, when 
he retired to devote the rest of his life to the 
study of the old Icelandic law. 

He was member of the Araa-Magneean Com¬ 
mittee and of the Danish Academy of Sciences, 
gold medallist of the University of Copenhagen 
(1878), and Doctor Juris honoris causa at the 
fourth centenaiy of the same university (1879). 
It is much to be regretted that our English 
universities should have been oblivious of his 
claims to honour at their hands, as one of those 
who had done most to promote the scientific 
and historic study of Teutonic law. 


His chief fame will probably rest upon his 
admirable and correct editions of the Gragas 
MSS.; Codex Begins (1850-70), Codex Stadar- 
holensis (1879), Codex Skalholtensis (1883). 
These were supplemented by his clear and 
forcible dissertations on Family Law (1848), on 
the Icelandic Law of the Commonwealth (1873), 
on Certain Institutions of the Commonwealth 
(1888). 

Finson was aman of singularly fine presence and 
serene address, tall and handsome, with a good 
voice and beautiful enunciation; and he was 
worthy in every way of the respect in which he 
was held, and of the noble family to which he 
belonged. Ho did his work with quiet simplicity 
and correctness, never wasting a word or 
neglecting any means that might secure the 
exactness he laboured to attain. He was well 
acquainted with English, and with much 
literature beside that relating to law. He was 
the friend of every distinguished Icelander of his 
day, and engaged the confidence of his country¬ 
men no less than that of the Danish Government, 
of whose Supreme Court he was so notable a 
member. He will be remembered with Unger 
and Yigfusson, as one of those who have placed 
the MS. treasures of their country’s past 
beyond risk of accidental destruction and within 
reach of students ; as an historical lawyer his 
place is beside Konrad von Maurer, Schlyter, 
and Signrdsson, the veteran pioneers of the 
study of Scandinavian legal antiquities. His 
many friends will long deplore his loss, and 
regret his calm kindly presence. 

Th. P. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Antiquary for July the Bev. Samuel 
Barber, though, as he honestly tells the reader, 
he has been but three weeks in the neighbour¬ 
hood, has written an interesting account of 
Shelton Church, Nottinghamshire. It would 
seem that there was once a Norman Church, 
which was “ restored ” in the Early English 
time. Mr. Barber thinks that the round 
columns are probably remains of the older 
structure. The church contains a noteworthy 
object in the shape of a grave slab which we 
will provisionally call Saxon. It is covered 
with interlaced work, seemingly of very bold 
character. Much doubt exists in the minds of 
experts as to the date of objects bearing this 
kind of ornament. They are common in 
Ireland, have been found in many parts of 
England, and Miss Stokes, in her recently- 
published work on the Apennines, draws 
attention to the existence of stones bearing 
almost identical ornamentation in Italy. By 
whom ever made, there cannot be a reasonable 
doubt that the Shelton stone represents the 
wattled work of willow wands by which the 
newly-made graves in the sculptor’s day were 
protected. We wish Mr. Barber had not 
given the engraving of an inscription in the 
church wall, as we feel quite sure that it is not 
an accurate reproduction of the original. The 
marks given in the engraving do not represent 
characters used in any language living or dead. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has a very short 
paper on the Bomano-British church, which he 
believes to have been found at Silchester. His 
conclusion seems to us correct, and if it be so 
it is not easy to exaggerate the importance of 
the discovery. Mr. Ward continues his “ Notes 
on Archaeology in Provincial Museums.” He 
deals on this occasion with Shrewsbury, where 
are stored many Boman relics from the dead 
city of Uriconium. Viscount Dillon has con¬ 
tributed a gossipping paper on “ Funeral 
Baked Meats,” which does not much increase 
our stock of knowledge; and Mr. Peacock has 
a paper on “ The Eagre,” a local name on the 
Ouse and the Trent for the tidal wave which 


on the Severn goes by the name of the “ bore,” 
and on the Seine by the seemingly kindred 
word la barre. 


THE HONORARY DEGREES AT DUBLIN. 

The following are the Latin Speeches that 
were delivered at the tercentenary on the 
occasion of the conferring of honorary degrees 
at Trinity College, Dublin, on Wednesday, 
July 6. 

The speeches were delivered by Mr. B. Y. 
Tyrrell, the Begius Professor of Greek, in the 
much-regretted absence (through illness) of the 
Public Orator, Prof. A. Palmer : 

General Address to Delegates and Bbcifibnts 
or Honorary Decrees. 

“ Nolo occasion! tarn faustae rem lugubrem 
ingerere, red facere non possum quin hie requiram 
facundiam ingenitam et sales nativos Oratoris 
nostri Publici. Deus faxit emergat ex aegrimonia 
salvis ill is qui in medullis ac visceribus eius haerent. 
Utinam file adessQt dignus cui hoc opus tarn suave 
mandaretur. 

“ Tam periucundum nobis quam honorifleum 
offleium praestitistis, viri clarissimi, quos tot 
tantaeque Universitates legaverunt laetitiae nostrae 
acceptos socios et laudis benevolentissimos pro¬ 
pagators*®. Cum hunc conressum intueor a quo 
paene nihil cruditi abest nihil exquisiti nihil laudati 
et vere laudandi, sivecontemplor illos qui in litteris 
et artibus excolendis grandia sibi monuments exe- 
gerunt, sive quibus Nature ipsa tanquam sub 
iugum missa genubus minor arcana sua occuitis- 
sima patefecit ac reddidit; sive philosophos qui 
veri vias indagant; sive pictores poetas histriones 
qui falsis fictisque rerum animos delectant; video 
in omni parte viros quos palmam meritos ferre uno 
ore omnes fatentur. Inexhaustam mehercule con- 
tionandi materiam consideranti commodum mihi 
in mentem venit decantati illius apophthegmatis 
quo quia dicitur silvain pros arboribus videre non 
posse. 

“ Adsunt salutatrices Oxonia et Cantabrigia, 
gemini Angliae oculi, duae litterarum arces, scien- 
tiae faces. Adsunt Academiae Londini et Dunelmi 
et Walliae et illae quibus nomen indidit eadem 
Begins (quam Deus salvam faciat!) in Hibernia 
Rcginae et Regale, in Anglia Victoriae. Adest 
Caledonia, altrix terra exsuperantum virutn. Manus 
trans mare amicissimas porrigunt Germania Gallia 
Italia, fontes fili venerandi doctrinae artiumque. 
Porrigit trans Oceanum America. A Sarmatis, ab 
Herculis columnis, ab India mittunt Europa Africa 
Asia gratulatores ; ab ultimis terrae partibus 
veniunt in communionem gaudii nostri Universi¬ 
tates toto orbe divisae, toto corde coniunctae. 

“ Hoc mihi solum scrupulum iniecit quod minu- 
tatim ita quemque virum ornare ut singulas prae- 
stantiae partes persequar vetant angusti temporis 
limites. Ipsa materiae ubertas hunc flnem statuit. 
Viros singulares utinam singulos decorare licuisset, 
quod cum fieri non possit in uninscuiusque generis 
laudatione mihi acquiescendum est.” 

Masters or Engineering. 

“ Praehonorabilis Cancellarie totaque Universitas 
libenter sane ad vos duco viros Bummates arti 
machinali deditos et in hac provincia plane 
principes. Quis neecit fulmina tormentorum 
illorum quibus nomen dedit file Armstrong ? Quis 
aestuarium illud ingenti pontis mole iunctum r 
Quis artis ingeniariae tot domi militiaeque tropaea '< 
Aemulos nunc habent fili 

1 Rron tesque Steropesque et nudus membra Pyracmon.' 
Horum sub manibus Daedaleia vera evadunt 

‘ Velifieatus Athos et quidquid Graecia mendax 

Audi t in historia.' ” 

Doctors or Letters, 
i. 

Classical Scholars. 

“ Antiquitatis Graecae et Bomanae admiratio 
cognitio tractatio perpetua silvestrem animum 
exuere homines praecipue docent et ad summum 
usum cultumquo vitae producunt. Haec res 
praecipue in omni libero populo maximeque in 
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pacatis tranquil! ieque civitatibus semper floruit 
semperque iusto dominatu regnavit. fllorum qui 
bic adstant virorum in explicandis exemplaribus 
illis antiquis quanta vis sit et Tibertae, quantum 
lumen et acumen in emendandis, in imitandis quanta 
ars et elegantia—haec omnia si persequi explioa- 
tius nunc aggrediar, vereor ne videar doctos eaocere 
velle. Ante cculos babemus fontes ipsos e quibus 
redundavit in hanc Academism doctrina— criticos, 
interpretes, Musarum omnium cultores, 'quorum 
libros legendo contrivimus, quorum dicta ut aurea 
arripuimus, viros quos tota haec Academia 
suepicit, summisque laudibus efferendos censet.” 

n. 

Theologians, Historians, Oriental Scholars, meta¬ 
physicians, English Scholars, and Men of letters. 

“In hosce viros egregios, Praehonorabilis Can- 
ccllarie totaque Universitas, cadere arbitror paene 
omnia ilia quae de litterarum antiquarum ciutori- 
bns iam praedicavi. Studiorum viam eamdem 
affectant, sed studia alii alia omant. Alii rebus 
diviuis facem praeferunt, alii vel litterarum 
nostratium origines indagant, vel ipsi illas litteras 
libris exquisitis ditant, alii papyria avaris abditos 
theeauros extorquent, alii linguas Orientales 
exponendas vel historiam conscribendam cum 
omnium laudc suscipiunt. Aliis denlquecordi est. 

1 ret urn cognoscerc causas,’ 

et Favorini illius vestigiis insistere qui grande hoc 
praeconium de Mente fecit: 

‘ Nil Hominem praetor magni tenet Orbis, et in se 
XU magni Mentem praeter Homo ipse suam.’ 

m. 

Artists. 

“Salutavimus eos qui doctrinae ipsos fontes 
adierunt et qui mentis humanae penetralia rimati 
divinas rationes hominibus commendaverunt Kune 
eos accipiamus qui vitae hodiemae deliciis 
voluptatibusque inserviunt. Adstant alter 
Apelles alter Parrhaaius Leighton et Alma Tadema ; 
hie cuius arte reviviscit nobis orbis antiquus 
novisque se deliciis induit; ille 

‘ coloribus 

Boilers nunc hominem ponerc nunc deum.' 

Sed quid dicoP Non solum pictorem insignem 
Academiae Kegali praepoeitum eed 

‘ quemvis hominem attulit ad nos' 
oratorem, sculptorem, poetam, fidicinem. 

‘ Paullum severae Musa Tragoediae 
Desit theatric.’ 

Paullum requirat Lycaeum illud Londinense 
histrionum principem, dum nostra laurea dignus 
sane donetur. Quam singulari ingenio quam nova 
arte quam spectabili existimatione Heniicus Irving 
ad tantum fastigium escenderit nostds omnes. Hoc 
tamen libet in memoriam vobis revocare hanc 
Academism primam, vel certe in primis, agnovisse 
eius inter Tragoedos principatum. Numquam, 
quodmemini, magis fervebat Thealrum Regale quam 
cum ille Hamlctem agens omnium animos et oculos 
rapuit. Nunc iterum cum eadem alacritate salu- 
tantium Eoscium nostrum 

* conctirrat dextra sinistrae.’ ” 

Docrroa or Music. 

“ Ad salutandum hominem modos musicos com- 
ponendi tam peritum ipsius artem adeo, et Mueicam 
virginem caelestem ut caelo descendat rogo atque 
oro.’’ 

Doctors of Scibnce. 

i. 

Anatomists, Physiologists, Botanists, Zoologists, 
Geologists. 

“ Ut fornix pulcra geminis pills sic duabus 
ecientiis subtilibus Anatomia et Physiologia tota 
Ars Medica innititur. Sed his duabus adiuvandis 
et ornandis pracsto sunt quasi promptae ancillae 
vel sorores bene morigerao tres sollertes scientiae 
quae Crystallorum, Herbarum, Animantium cog- 
nitioni se dicant et dedunt. Harum artium et 
scientiarum ipsa decora, ipsa lumina, ipsos flores 
duco ad vos novi Doctoratus purpura decorandos, 
quam felicissime auspicantur.” 


n. 

Chemists and Physicists. 

“ Artes Ohemicae et Physicae paene in nostra 
memoria in auctus immensos progressae sunt vel 
potius prosiluerunt. In Astronomiae fines imip- 
tione facta arcana vel ipsis Astronomis abstrusa 
detexemnt. Paene moribundus Oomptius ille 
questus est nibil nos ullo tempore de sole et stellis 
praeter motus scituros esse. Yix mortem obierat 
cum spectroscopium ipsa ignium caelestium 
elements et ipsam concretionem nobis patefecit, 
quam cum explicasset—rem ad id temporis penitus 
absconditam et plane desperatam—etiam de moti- 
bus nonnihil adaocuit.” 

m. 

Mathematicians. 

“ Mathematicae cultores insignes ad vos duco. 
Mixta cum pavore mihi verecundia subest hanc vim 
excogitandi hanc notionis immensitatem con tern- 
planti. 

1 Maris et lerrae numeroque carenlis harenae 

Mensores ’ 

qui Stellas in trutinam iaciunt et solem ipsum ad 
aequum pondus examinant, quo modulo aequem, 
ego qui litteris antiquis deditus Mathematicae vix 
ad limen primum adiiP Quid agam ? Quo me 
vertamP Heia! Animum recipio. Ad Qraecam 
linguam provoco. O inflnitas linguae Graecae 
opes, per quas etiam vobis, Geometrae, spero me 
memet approbaturum, cum commendem fontem 
unde fluxerit commentationibus vestris tam com- 
moda notatiuncularum copia.” 

rv. 

Astronomers. 

“ Astronomi eximii quos nunc ad vos duco alii 
siderum cursus et motus numeris persequendo et 
positus ac spatia dimetiendo, alii caelum ipsum 
spectando, considerando, observitando omnes 
optime de scientia meriti sunt. Praeclaro sane 
studio se dederunt et splendidis poetae verbis non 
indigno: 

‘ Felices anitnae quibus haec cognoscerc primis 
Inque domes superas scandere cura fuit ! 

Credibilc est illos pariter vitiisque loeisque 
Altius humanis exscruisse caput. 

Admovere oculis distantia sidera nostris, 
Aetheraque ingenio supposucre suo. 

Sic petitur caelum.’ ” 

Doctors of Msdicinr. 

Physicians and Surgeons. 

“ Ad Doctoratum Medicinae accipiendum praesto 
sunt Tiri fama omnes super aethers noti. Utinam 
omnes laudibus idoneis efferre vacaret. Sed 
Hippocratem ilium, huius artis Baluberrimae et 
venerandissimae paene auctorem, videor mihi videre 
adstantem et admonentem iucundo hoc munere 
esse supersedendum, brevem enim esse vitam long am 
artem." 

Doctors of Laws. 

Jurists and Political Economists. 

“ Gradum doctoratus in legibus, qui olim apud 
nos longe latius patebat, nunc ad ornandos homines 
iuris peritos et scientiae illi gravi deditos quam 
nonnulli lugubrem temere dicunt repositum con- 
servamus. In his studiis viros qui omnium 
consensu familiam ducunt libenter vobis in con- 
spectum propono.” 

GENERAL ADDRESS. 

“Nunc, viri illustres qui in Album nostrum 
nomina vestra bonoratissima relaturi estis, hoc 
tantum mihi restat ut nostrae Academiae gratuler 
tantis opibus hodie ditatae, et vos horter ut laetae 
rei laetf adsitis. Meministis sine dubio nomen 
quondam inditum esse huic Academiae Sorori 
Taciiae. Sit nunc tacita, sit loquax, sit qualis- 
cunque; saltern hoc fausto die, cum tam elec turn 
gratulantium chorum sui honoris causa confluxisse 
videt, ut Latonac apud Virgilium sic nunc illius 

‘ tacituk pertentant gaudio pectus.’ 

Gratum opus explicem poetae verbis: 

* Tantum est: ralcte, bene rein gcrite, el vincitc 

Virtute vera, quod fecistis antidhae.' ” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON THE NEWTON STONE. 

Kinnaird Caatle, Brechin, N.B.: July 4,1892. 

In mylast letter (Academy, July 2, 1892, 
p. 14, col. 2), in Dr. Whitley Stokes’s version 
of the Oghams, for “Vorrenni” read “Vor 
Eenni”; and in my own 1882 and 1885 versions 

of the same, for “I^jSia” and “Iphua,” 

read “ 1^ Ua” and “ Iph Ua.” I may here 

note that the version I at present incline to is 
given in my second letter (Academy, June 25, 
1892, p. 616). In the same letter, in col. 1., p. 
615, line 14 from foot, for “ stem-line angles ” 
read “ stem-line angle.” 

Dr. Whitloy Stokes trusts that I will not be 
offended at his dismissal of my queries as un¬ 
worthy of reply. I am not offended—nor am I 
surprised. Allow me. in this my final letter, 
to comment very briefly, and in all good- 
humour, on some of his other remarks. The 
Bishop of Limerick’s paper appeared in the 
Proceedings along with mine, and I could only 
suppose that Dr. Stokes had seen both. I need 
hardly say that I do not charge either of those 
eminent scholars with consciously borrowing 
from my humble stores. If I owed my 
decipherment of the penultimate word to luck, 
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I can only •wish plenty of similar luck for Dr. 
Stokes—and that speedily. I am glad that 
in future Dr. Stokes intends to give mo due 
credit for my “ achievements ” ; may I venture 
to invite him to do so in Prof. Ramsay’s genial 
style P Southesk. 

“L’HISTOIBE DE GUILLAUME LE MARECHAL.” 

London: June 26,1892. 

There are several points in this interesting 
poem—for which we are indebted to the 
scholarly labours of M. Paul Meyer—that 
will arrest the attention of English antiquaries, 
genealogists, and historical students. 

Por the present, I will only call attention to 
one, which Dears on the authority of the work. 
Dugdale assigns to John the Marshal two sons 
only, John, “ his son and heir,” and William, 
the famous “ Earl Marshal.” The poem, on 
the other hand, assigns to John two sons, 
Gilbert and Walter, by a first marriage, and 
four, John, William, Anselm, and Henry (after¬ 
wards Bishop of Exeter) by a second. Now, a 
careful examination of the Pipe Rolls reveals 
that John the Marshal (whom Eyton’s Itinerary 
represents as still living in 1166) was dead 
before Michaelmas 1165, while we know from 
other sources that he was alive at Michaelmas, 
1164. On his succession we have double 
evidence. The Pipe Roll of 1166 shows us his 
son Gilbert charged with £100 for relief on 
succeeding to his father in Devonshire, and his 
son John charged with £100 on succeeding to 
his father in Wiltshire. Gilbert, however, 
was already dead, having not long survived his 
father; and we accordingly find that next year 
(1167) his relief of £100 is charged to his brother 
John as his heir. This enables us to understand 
the entries in the Cartaeoi 1166, our other source 
of evidence. John the Marshal had held under 
the Abbot of Abingdon, the Bishop of Exeter, 
the Bishop of Winchester, and the Earl of 
Essex. In the two former holdings he was 
succeeded by his son Gilbert (as “ Gilbertus 
Mareecallus ” and “ Gilbertus filius Johannis ” 
respectively); in the fourth by his son John; 
snd in the third by his “ son,” whose name is 
not mentioned. It is thus clear, from both 
sources, that John’s succession was divided 
between these two sons, of whom Gilbert was 
unknown to Dugdale, though mentioned in the 
poem. Now I would suggest that this division, 
which would otherwise be difficult to explain, 
may be accounted for by the statement in the 
poem that Gilbert and John were the eldest 
sons respectively of his two marriages. One 
must, perhaps, go further still, and suggest 
that Gilbert received the inherited and John 
the acquired portion of his father’s lands. 
But though the evidence favours this view, it 
is not sufficient to prove it. 

So far, the records we have seen harmonise 
with the statements in the poem. But in 
making Gilbert and Walter die, not only in 
their father’s, but in their mother’s lifetime, 
the poem is at variance with the evidence of 
our records. This is characteristic, I think, of 
its earlier portion, which combines in a very 
singular manner accurate and unique informa¬ 
tion with chronological impossibilities of a 
glaring kind, together with some error and 
exaggeration. As family tradition it has its 
value, but its evidence for this period requires 
to be carefully checked. 

J. H. Round. 

THE PEDIGREE OF “JACK” AND SOME ALLIED 
NAMES. 

London: June 11, 1892. 

Mr. Nicholson deserves much praise for the 
vast amount of information which he has 
collected concerning the pedigree, I will not 
say of “Jack,” but of John, and his letters 


ought to be of great value to those wishing to 
study the history of this latter name. But I 
myself have to do with the name “ Jack ” only; 
and, so far as this name is concerned, every 
letter which Mr. Nicholson writes confirms me 
still more strongly in the belief that “ Jack ” 
has, etymologically, nothing whatever to do with 
John. Mr. Nicholson, however, expresses the 
hope that these two letters of his will put an 
end to the controversy in his favour; and yet 
he has not so far succeeded in finding in old 
times the intermediate forms, such as Jakkyn, 
and Jacky, which are indispensable to his case. 
In my case, not a single intermediate form is 
wanting; so how can he suppose that I shall 
abandonaviewbaseduponsuch firm foundations, 
and such a general consensus of opinion, until, 
at the very least, he is able to show the 
existence of his, at present, merely hypothetical 
intermediate steps ? 

His quotation from Thomas of Elmham helooks 
upon as a perfect godsend. To me it appears to 
prove no more than that, in or about 1414, Jacke 
already was equivalent to J a n kin , an undoubted 
derivative from Jan, another form of John. 
But I was always of opinion, though I had no 
documentary evidence to prove it—and so far 
Mr. Nicholson’s quotation is of value—that 
Jaok (supposing it to = Ja(o)que) perhaps 
never meant James in England, and even if it 
did, did not preserve that meaning long. I 
have already, in my other letters, quoted 
several instances to show that in former 
times Christian names frequently became con¬ 
founded. I will now quote another. Isabel 
is the Spanish equivalent for Elizabeth, and so 
much so that our own Queen Elizabeth is always 
called Isabel by Spaniards; yet few etymologists, 
I should say, believe that they are the same 
name. Gesenius and Pott, at all events, 
consider Isabel to be the Jezebel of Scripture, 
and between this and Elizabeth no one who 
knows Hebrew believes that there is even the 
remotest etymological connexion. 

The substitution of Jaok (in Jack and Jill = 
Gill) for Jenken (in Jenken and Julyan) by no 
means proves, as Mr. Nicholson seems to be of 
opinion that it does, that Jack is an abbreviated 
form of Jenken. It proves merely what we 
already knew from other sources (see last §)— 
viz., that Jack was looked upon as the equiva¬ 
lent of Jenken; though in those days of no 
etymology there may well have been many who 
believed that Jack was derived from Jenken. 
Yet, curiously enough, a true instinct pre¬ 
sided over this substitution of Jack for Jenken. 
For Julian = Juliana was admittedly of French 
origin (see Skeat’s Diet., s. v. Gill, and Bardsley, 
p. 61), and — Juliane and Julienne, and so it 
was right and fitting that a name also of 
French origin, such as Jack, should be associated 
with it. 

In my last letter (Academy, March 19) I 
gave Mr. Nicholson a long list of Christian 
names in kin in the hope that he might study 
it, and learn therefrom how these names in 
kin came to be formed. I endeavoured, to 
show him also that the n of the kin never 
seemed to disappear unless the a of the genitive 
had been first added, and that this a once added 
never disappeared again. I pointed out also 
that it seemed to be in the same case only, that 
the n of the abbreviated Christian name, to 
which the kin had been added, ever disappeared. 
Jenkin, therefore, with s added, might become 
Jenkiss, and ultimately Jenks, and this might 
possibly become J ecks (Jex); but J enkin could not 
become either Jenk or Jeck, the s being never 
again got rid of. Jankin, in the same way, 
might possibly have become Janks and Jaks 
(— Jacks), but it could not become Jank or 
Jak (= Jack). But Mr. Nicholson does not 
pay the slightest heed to what I have said, 
and proceeds in the most cool manner to cut 
off an n whenever it seems to him to be in the 


way. In this way he has not the slightest 
difficulty in producing two pedigrees, or 
filiations, for “ Jack.” One is Jankyn, Jakkyn 
(with the first n cut out or assimilated), Jakky, 
Jakke (with the e pronounced), Jak (= Jack). 
The other is, Janken, Janke (with the second 
n cut off), Jakke, Jak (= Jack). 

Yet he might have seen from my list that 
the way in which names in kin are formed 
is this. The original Christian names are first 
abbreviated as much as possible, and then kin 
is added. Thus Robert first becomes Rob and 
Hob, and then Robkin and Hobkin (=Hopkin); 
and he might have learned also that from these 
names in kin no secondary Christian names are 
ever formed. If Mr. Nicholson’s view is correct, 
and “Jack” really comes from Jankin, then there 
ought to be many other Christian names formed 
in the same way from names in kin ; but I shall 
be very greatly surprised if he can show me 
one. The names in kin when a is added, may, 
as I have already shown, become contracted; 
but the result is always a surname, and not a 
Christian name. 

The form Jakkyn, which Mr. Nicholson would 
like to find but cannot, might well have 
existed; but, in my opinion, it would not have 
been a corruption of Jankyn, but merely — 
Jak (= Jack) + kyn. And so I take the 
Jakyn which Mr. Nicholson really does seem 
to have found (Jakin he will find in Kelly’s 
London Directory) to be either = Jak 4- kyn 
(one k having dropped, as possibly in Dickin, 
Luckin, Nickin =• Dick + kin, Luke + kin, 
Dick + kin, see my list), or = Jak (or Jake) + 
in (c/. Robin), or = Jake + kin, one k again 
being dropped. 

Another objection to Mr. Nicholson’s view 
is that Jack (—Jakke or Jak) is a great deal 
too old. It would surely have taken some time, 
perhaps two or three centuries, for Jankyn to 
have passed through Jakkyn, Jakky, and Jakke 
to Jak (Jack); but, so far as I can see, Mr. 
Nicholson cannot find Janekin (which he con¬ 
siders to be older than Jankin) earlier than a 
little before 1250, whilst he finds Jakkes as a 
surname (and this pre-supposes an antecedent 
Jakke, unless, indeed, it is an English form of 
the Ekench Ja(c)ques) in 1279, and Jake as 
early as 1270. In fact, Jak (or Jakke) seems to 
be at least as old as Jankin; and, according to 
my view that Christian names were first 
abbreviated as much as possible before the kin 
was added, it might well be older and rank 
with Jan, rather than with Jankin. 

It is really amusing to see how inveterately 
attached Mr. Nicholson is to his own view. If 
he anywhere meets with forms which were 
undeniably used in France in the meaning of 
James, such as Jake, Jakes, Jaque, Ja(c)ques, 
he resolutely refuses to allow that they can 
possibly have come in from France, and 
derives them all from poor Jack, which must 
have been wonderfully corrupted iu the Middle 
Ages, so that it is a real marvel that it should 
have triumphed over all of them, and should 
have come down to us in its pristine form. But 
Mr. Nicholson could not help himself, unfortu¬ 
nately. He was obliged to do what he has 
done. He finds these very inconvenient forms, 
with the meaning of John or John’s; and if he 
once admitted them to be French, and to 
originally = James, his whole caso would 
tumble to pieces at once like a house of cards. 
A more unbiassed person would find, in the 
Jaqueson quoted by him as the name of an 
Oxford graduate, whose name was also written 
Jakson, strong evidence that Jak (Jack) had 
been formed from the French Jaque, and that, 
in Jaqueson, the older spelling had been main¬ 
tained ; not so Mr. Nicholson. He sees in it a 
proof that Jak had degenerated into Jaque ! 
Will anybody but himself be willing to accept 
this P 

With regard to Jakke, a coat of mail, rather 
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than admit that it is the English form of the 
French jaque, Mr. Nicholson maintains, in 
opposition to Seheler, Littre, Skeat, and all 
who havo considered the question, that “ the 
contrary is more probable,” and that the ./o/./.-e 
originated in England, andhaving gone over to 
France, there acquired the form Jaque. It is, 
indeed, true that the earliest instance given by 
Ducangeis spelled Jacke, and is borrowed from 
an English writer, Thomas Walsingham (1379), 
while in a note on Jakke in the Prompt. 
Farv. it is shown that the word was in use in 
England as early as 1375. But if Mr. Nichol¬ 
son will refer to Ducange, s.v. Jacobus 2, he 
will find that this word (which presupposes an 
earlier Jaque(s), as we cannot suppose that the 
word was first formed in Latin) was used in 
the same sense as early as 1374. Nor was there 
any special reason why just at that time 
such an article of military attire should have 
come into use in England. But in France there 
was such a special reason. In 1358, a rebellion 
arose in France among the peasants, and was 
called ht jacquerie from the nickname Jacques 
Bonhomme, given to its leader. These 
peasants seem to have manufactured somo 
cheap defensive article of dress, originally pro¬ 
bably of leather, or some quilted material, 
which was also called ja{c)que{s). For the fact 
that, later on, these rebellious peasants obtained 
the name of Jaquiers (from wearing this jaque, 
says Ducange, s.v. Jaquei, cf. our Jakeman, or 
Jackman, Bardsley, p. 187), is certainly in favour 
of the view that the word originated in France 
with these peasants. 

It is quite useless for me to say any more. 
It is evident from what I have said that I can¬ 
not accept any derivation of Jack from a 
Christian name ending in kin until, at any rate, 
Mr. Nicholson shall havo shown me that it is 
possible, by pointing out to me undoubted 
instances in which a secondary Christian name 
has been formed from a name in kin. 

F. Chance. 

P.8.—Since writing ray last note I have met 
with a few additional names in kin which may 
be added to my list. These names are: Aisken 
( Daily News, March 30, 1892, probably = 

Aikin, see Benskin); Baskin {Times, June 20, 
1892, p. 3, from Basil 't or is it connected with 
the surname Bass ?); Benskin (Kelly, London 
Directory, probably = Ben + kin); Calkin {St. 
James's Gazette, June 17, 1892) can it come 
from Charles ? cf. Swedish Kalle (Miss Yonge, 
ii. 357); Felkin {Times, June 20, 1892, p. 7, 
from Philip ? cf. Span. Felipe); Gifkin (Dul¬ 
wich Directory, no doubt = Jifkin); Hodgskin 
{Times, April 1, 1892, probably equals Hodg¬ 
kin, cf. Aisken and Benskin); Jakin (Kelly, see 
what I have said above); Nutkin (seen, but I 
do not know where, perhaps = Natkin, unless 
derived from the fruit or tree); Sinkin (Kelly, 
perhaps = Simkin); Tilkin {Times, May 14, 
1892, from Matilda, Lower would, no doubt, 
say from William); Tymkyn (Miitzner, English 
Grammar, p. 432); Whiskin {Daily Telegraph, 
June 17, 1892), origin unknown; Wynkyn (I 
forgot to note where I found it, I do not 
know the origin; was Winifred ever spelled 
with a y 1 it surely cannot come from William, 
cf. Sinkin). 

A source of fallacy in these names in kin is 
that names in kin, in, and en seem to occur in 
Irish, and perhaps in Gaelic also. Compare 
Millikin, Milliken, McGuckin, Mullin, Mullen, 
Neviu, Niven. Those names may not, indeed, 
all of them be Irish or Gaelic, and if they are, 
the native endings may be differently spelled. 
For I a ! so find Milligan, which may well be 
the original form of Millikin and Milliken. 
Baskin, then, and Calkin (given above) may 
possibly be Irish, for I found the former in a 
list of Irish Nonconformist ministers given in 
the Times, and the latter had, as a Christian 
name, Patrick. F. C. 
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SCIENCE. 

THE KAPl'ADOKIAN CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

Yingt-quatre Tabletles cappadociennes de la 

Collection IV. Golcnische/1'. (St. Peters¬ 
burg.) 

About three years ago I stated in the 
Academy that Mr. Golenischeff, the well- 
known Bussian Egyptologist, had been 
kind enough to allow me to examine his 
collection of Kappadokian cuneiform tablets, 
and that the problem of their decipherment 
was solved. The collection was sufficiently 
large to allow the peculiar forms of the 
Kappadokian characters to be compared with 
corresponding but well-known forms which 
occurred on one or two of the tablets, and 
in this way it became possible to determine 
the values of the former. The character, 
for instance, which Mr. Pinches and myself 
had supposed to be the determinative of 
“ women,” Mr. Golenischeff found to bo 
really identical with the Assyrian ideograph 
which signifies “ in the presence of.” The . 
discovery of the value of this character' 
threw a flood of light on the texts, as it 
showed that the words which followed it 
wore the names of witnesses to legal docu¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Golenischeff has prefixed to his book 
a very useful and instructive introduction, 
in which he gives the results of his researches 
into the language and writing of tho tablets. 
To this he has added a list of the signs which 
occur in them, together with their values 
so far as he has been able to make them 
out. This list it will, of course, be necessary 
to correct and supplement as our knowledge 
of the Kappadokian inscriptions advances. 
Thus, he has grouped under one heading 
characters which should be distinguished as 
ti and din, and under another heading the 
two characters lchi and akh, while the char¬ 
acter gur is identified with Si. The second 
character, again, in the list of those which 
he has left undetermined, is the ideograph 
of “ month.” The names of several months 
are, in fact, mentioned in the tablets; 
among them are “ the month of sowing ” 

{ zaratim ) and the month Kuzallu, which is 
also mentioned on the famous cylinder of 
Tiglath-pileser I. 

With Mr. Golenischeff’s conclusions I 
generally find myself in agreement. In 
one point, however, we are at variance. 
He regards the language of the tablets as 
Kappadokian mixed with Assyrian elements; 
while I consider it to be an Assyrian dialect, 
into which a number of foreign words (and 
perhaps also forms) have been introduced. 
The dialect is distinguished by the same 
phonetic peculiarities as those which mark 
tho letters from Northern Syria in the 
Tel el-Amarna collection ; and the number 
of proper names mentioned in the tablets 
which are compounded with the name 
of the god Assur—to say nothing of the 
formulae employed in them, as well as 
the custom of dating time by the name of a 
limmu — makes me believe that the dialect 
was that of one of those Assyrian colonies 
which we know to have been established in 
early times in the far North. I may add \ 
that the place in which the tablets are 
found is now known to be only a few hours I 
distant from Kaisariyeh. j 


As I pointed out in the Academy three 
years ago, it is probable that the Kap¬ 
padokian tablets belong to the same early 
ago as those of Tel el-Amarna. A letter of 
the King of Assyria found at Tel el-Amama 
tells us that Khani-rabbat, the country 
which stretched eastward from Malatiyeh, 
was already within the circle of Babylonian 
influence and culture. I have noticed above 
that the phonetic peculiarities of the Kappa¬ 
dokian texts resemble those of the North. 
Syrian letters in the Tel el-Amarna collec¬ 
tion ; I may add that the forms of the 
characters also are not dissimilar. The 
formulae are those which we find at Tel el- 
Amarna, and are, as Dr. Winckler has 
remarked, an indication of antiquity, while 
both groups of cuneiform records agree in 
adding the ideographic representative of a 
word to its phonetic expression. This may be 
an usage borrowed from Egypt. The use of a 
wedge to divide words from one another in 
the Kappadokian texts reminds us of the 
separation of the words in the Aramaic 
inscriptions of Samahla discovered at 
Sinjirli. 

I will conclude with my translation of 
one of the tablets (No. 11) published by 
Mr. Golenischeff. It will serve to. indicate 
the nature of their contents : 

“ (Twenty) manehs of silver Garia, A(sa)zu, and 
Mer-esu the prince have given to Iqib-il 
(Jacob-el). Supuna his brother asks for the 20 
manehs of silver, and Rab-Aladinnim, who is 
chief of the Zikitim, has joined their hands (-’), 
the month Napisti-Zuim (the life of the god 
Zu), the limmu being Suwa. He shall pay 10 
manehs of silver at harvest-time; he shall pay 
10 more manehs at the second harvest, and tho 
whole amount, 20 manehs, Supuna his brother 
shall restore to the brothers Garia, Asazu, and 
Mer-esu; and as for the 20 manehs of silver, 
they shall weight it, even the silver, on the 
head of Garia, his brother. Witnessed by the 
man who binds their cities aud their houses 
together, witnessed by the Rab-gimelti, wit¬ 
nessed by Kumri, of Din-kisa.” 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GREEK Tririj == LATIN “AQUA.” 

Oxford: July 2,1892. 

I am afraid that there are grave difficulties 
in the way of our accepting Mr. Sibree’s very- 
ingenious suggestion that a Greek *1rrrn, sup¬ 
posed to be found in certain river-names, may 
possibly be equated with Latin aqua, just as 
Greek Tnroj is generally assumed to bo the 
equivalent of Latin equus. It maybe observed, 
by tho way, that Uwos and equus are not regular 
phonotic equivalents, both the spiritus asper 
and the initial vowel of the Greek word remain¬ 
ing up to this time obscure and unexplained. 
But, assuming that Tn-iroi = equus, this equation 
would not give the slightest support to tho 
equation of a Gr. *hrmj with Lat. apta, for 
the two words equus and aqua correspond 
neither in the original quality of tho initial 
vowel nor in the character of the guttural. 
It is not easy to account for the 1 of trros as 
compared with tho e of equus (= Indo-European 
ekuos). It would be still more difficult to 
account for the initial of ’Urn as compared with 
aqua (from an Indo-European root aq-). But 
a still graver difficulty arises from the fact that 
tho guttural in equus is proved by the cognates 
in Sanskrit, Zend, and Lithuanian, to have 
been originally a palatal explosive, and the 
mr of Gr. Irr*oi points to an original ku. On 
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the other hand, the guttural of aqua was 
originally a velar explosive (see Brugmann, 
§ 444; Feist, Gothic Etym., § 11; and my 
Synopsis of Old English Phonology, §§ 510, 514). 
Now this velar before an o-vowel became 
medially * in Greek, and not **, and in Sanskrit 
and Zend was represented by k ( c ), not by c. 
Consequently, there could at no time have been 
forms like Skr. act'd, Zend acpd, Gr. 
corresponding to Lat. aqua, as Skr. agva, Zend 
agpa (and irregularly Gr. U*os), correspond to 
Lat. equus. 

1 hope that Mr. Sibree may be able to show 
that, after all, my objections are not serious, as 
there appears to me to be much brought for¬ 
ward in his very interesting letter to make his 
explanation of *Xny plausible. 

One word more. Mr. Sibree seems to equate 
Gr. tf with Skr. su. He may only intend to 
imply that the meanings of the two words are 
equivalent. Of course they are in form quite 
unconnected, si being probably equivalent to 
Skr.dyii. 

A. L. Mathew. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The council of the Royal Geographical Society 
has passed a resolution to admit women as 
members henceforth on the same terms as men. 
The names of Lady Franklin and Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville are already on the list of medallists of the 
society. 

Dr. M. C. Cooke now retires from the 
editorship of QrevilUa, the journal dedicated 
to cryptogamic botany, which he has conducted 
ever since its foundation twenty years ago. 
He will be succeeded by Mr. George Massee. 

Messrs. Longmans have issued a compre¬ 
hensive index to the Alpine Journal, edited by 
Mr. F. A. Wallroth. The index covers not 
only the fifteen volumes from the foundation of 
the Journal in 1863 but also the three volumes 
of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, which preceded 
it. Itis divided into four sections; (i) the names 
of authors of signed papers; (ii) a list of maps 
and illustrations ; (iii) a special index for each 
mountain group in the Alps, twenty-four in 
number, as set out in an introductory map; 
and (iv) a general index, which alone fills 
seventy pages. 

The July number of Natural Science (Mac¬ 
millans) seems to us less interesting than usual. 
Prof. Grenville A. J. Cole tells the story of the 
trilobite Olenellus; Mr. J. W. Gregory ex¬ 
plains the physical features of the Norfolk 
Broads, with illustrations; Mr. T. Hick and 
Prof. W. C. Williamson discuss the question 
whether Stigmaria is a root or a rhizome ; and 
Mr. A. C. Seward writes about the fossil plants, 
&c., found in amber. The “ Notes and Com¬ 
ments” at the beginning, and the “News of 
Museums,” &c., at the end, are useful, but 
might easily be made still better. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have received the first number of the 
Journal of the Polynesian Society (Wellington, 
New Zealand), which was founded in January 
last— 

“to promote the study of the anthropology, 
ethnology, philology, history, and antiquities of 
the Polynesian races, by the publication of an 
official journal . . and by the collection of 
books, M8S, photographs, relics, and other 
illustrations. The term ‘ Polynesia ’ is intended 
to include Australia, New Zealand, Melanesia, 
Micronesia, and Malaysia, as well as Polynesia.” 

The patron of the society is the Queen of 
Hawaii; the president is the chief judge of 
the native land court in New Zealand; and 
the joint hon. secretaries and editors of the 
journal are Mr. E. Tregear and Mr. 8. Percy 


Smith; the total number of members is already 
about 120. This first number contains several 
good papers. Mr. Elsdon Best describes the 
aboriginal races of the Philippines, mainly 
from Spanish authorities ; Mr. S. Percy Smith 
summarises three French books upon Futuna 
or Home Island; some genealogies and his¬ 
torical notes from Rarotonga are printed in the 
native dialect with translations ; and Mr. 
Tregear writes upon causative prefixes in the 
Polynesian languages, and also upon the 
possible use of the bow and arrow by the 
ancient Maoris. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. 
III. (Boston: Ginn; London: Edward Arnold.) 
Two of the contents of this volume have already 
been noticed in the Academy when they 
appeared in another form—“The Date of 
Cylon,” by Mr. J. H. Wright, which is a 
valuable contribution to the constitutional 
history of Athens before the time of Peisis- 
tratus, in the light of the newly-discovered 
’Atnsalay noAcrtia ; and Mr. C. L. Smith’s, in¬ 
genious, but not altogether successful, attempt 
to prove that the phaselus of Catullus was not 
the boat in which the poet himself had returned 
from Asia Minor, but the laid-up yacht of 
some older owner. Of the other papers, the 
most important is that of Prof. T. D. Seymour, 
of Yale, on “ The Homeric Caesura and the 
dose of the Verse, as related to the Expression 
of Thought.” He argues, with abundant 
illustrations, that— 

“ In the Homeric poems much which at first sight 
seems tautological, and is often explained as such, 
is really in opposition to what has preceded, and 
is marked as an appositive by the verse. These 
appositive additions do much to make a picturesque 
scene and to mark emotion. We find also that 
the true construction is often indicated by the 
pause at the close of the verse, and by that in the 
third foot. The caesura is in many cases the 
most immediate clue that the verse affords to the 
construction. The beginner is repeatedly saved 
the comparison of different passages by noting the 
rhythm of the verse. We find, moreover, that the 
right contrast is marked clearly again and again 
by the caesura.” 

The other article is a Doctor’s thesis at 
Leipzig, by Mr. W. A. Hammond, entitled 
“The Notion of Virtue in the Dialogues of 
Plato, with particular reference to those of the 
First Period and to the Third and Fourth 
Books of tho Republic.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institute.—( Tuesday , June 21.) 

Du. E. B. Tylor, president, in the chair.—Dr. R. 
Wallescheh read a paper entitled “ An Ethno¬ 
logical Inquiry into the Basis of our Musical 
System.” In the course of the paper he pointed 
out that harmony is not a modern European 
invention, but known to many savage tribes, and 
even to the Hottentot and Bushmen. A regular 
bass accompaniment (to distinguish it from songs 
in harmonious intervals) is far more seldom to be 
met with, as the extreme simplicity of primitive 
songs does not admit of much variety in accom¬ 
paniment. On the other hand, some savage tribes 
(Hottentots, Malays, Negroes) show an astonish¬ 
ingly great talent in accompanying European 
tunes by ear. Both keys, the major as well as the 
minor, occur in the songs of primitive races. 
Minor chords also occur occasionally. There is no 
internal connexion between a peculiar key and a 
peculiar mood or disposition of mind. The diatonic 
scale does not seem to be a more recent invention 
than the pentatonic. The most ancient diatonic 
division is to be met with in instruments (pipes, 
flutes) of the stone period. This early occurrence 
seems to be due to the fact that the diatonic scale 
is the most natural for the players’ fingers, while it 
is at the same time the most effective. The diatonic 
system is neither an “artistic invention,” nor a 
“ scientific discovery,” nor is it “ natural ” for the 
voice, or the ear, nor based upon the laws and con¬ 


ditions of sounds; but it is the most natural for the 
hand, and the most practical for playing instru¬ 
ments—Prof. Basil Hall Chamberlain then read a 
paper on “ Some Minor Japanese Religious Prac¬ 
tices.” After mentioning miscellaneous usages and 
superstitions, the author treated chiefly of Japanese 
pilgrims and their ways, illustrating his remarks 
by an exhibition of a large collection of charms, 
sacred pictures, pilgrims’ dresses, &c., brought 
together partly by himself, partly by Mr. Lafcadio 
Heam. The collection included articles from the 
Shinto shrines of Ise and Izumo, from the Thirty- 
three Holy Places of Central Japan, from the 
Eighty-eight Holy Places of the Island of Shikoku, 
from the temple to Asakusa in Tokyo, &c., &e. The 
most curious was a sacred fire-drill from the great 
Shinto Bhrine of Izumo. This, together with a 
few of the other articles, has been presented by 
Prof. Chamberlain to the Pitt Rivers Museum at 
Oxford. Another feature of the paper was the 
translation given of a Buddhist legend, explaining 
the origin of the pilgrimage to the Thirty-three 
Holy Places, and of some of the hymns intoned by 
the pilgrims. 

Royal Asiatic.—( Monday, June 21.) 

Lord Northbrook, president, in the chair.—A 
paper was read by Surgeon-Major Oldham on 
“The Saraswati and the Lost River of the Indian 
Desert.” After remarking upon the discrepancy 
between Vedic descriptions of the Saraswati and 
those given in the Mahabharata, Surgeon-Major 
Oldham proceeded to show that each of these was 
probably an accurate account of the conditions 
existing at the time to which it referred, great 
changes having taken place in the rivers of this 
part of India. Thus, the Sutlej, instead of turning 
nearly due west on emerging from the hills, as it 
does at present, once took a much more southerly 
course, and was joined by the Saraswati between 
the ancient fortresses of Sarsuti (Saraswati) and 
Bhatnair. This was the state of things in the 
Vedic period. Then the waters of the Saraswati, 
mingled with those of the Sutlej, flowed on to the 
sea. When, however, the Sutlej changed its course 
to the westward, the Saraswati was left in pos¬ 
session of the deserted channel, in the sands of 
which its waters were swallowed up. This is the 
condition described in the Mahabburata, and it 
does not greatly differ from that existing 
at the present day. The subject has, however, 
been complicated by the name Gaggar 

having, in later times, been applied to the 
lower part of the course of ibe Saraswati. 
Surgeon-Major Oldham then pointed out that 
several other old channels are traceable from the 
immediate vicinity of the Sutlej at the point where 
that river enters the plains. These, with the old 
bed, which has just been referred to, unite to form 
what is now called the Hakra, or Wahind— the 
dry bed of a great river. This, which is in many 
places several miles in width, traverses the northern 
part of the desert, and enters Sind. Here it joins 
the Narra, which is considered to have been at 
some remote period the bed of the Indus. It is 
evident, however, from the descriptions given by 
early Mahommedan writers on Sind, that for 
centuries after this channel had been deserted by 
the Indus, and, indeed, after the Moslem occu¬ 
pation of the country, a navigable river continued 
to flow in the Narra, or Hakra, to the Rann of 
Kach. This river, tradition asserts, was the 
Sutlej.—In the discussion which followed, it was 
pointed out by Mr. A. Rogers, that the geological 
formation of the country bordering upon the 
Rann of Kach showed that the drainage of the 
Punjab once flowed into the Rann, and that this 
estuary communicated with the Gulf of Kambay. 


Royal Society ok Literature.— {Wednesday, 
June 22.) 

The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
vice-president, in the chair. — Dr. William 
Knighton read a paper on “Greek and Latin 
Wit.” Having given a definition of wit, and 
described man as a laughing animal, who laughs 
at proper times and under reasonable conditions, 
Dr. Knighton proceeded to show that the ■fcoi, 
or fable, was the earliest vehicle of wit and humour 
in Greece. Examples were given from Hesiod 
and Archilochus. Tho “ Battle of the Frogs and 
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Mice,” attributed to Homer, and described by 
Samuel Wesley as ‘‘perhaps the best as well as 
the oldest burlesque in tbe world,” was then 
referred to, and extracts given from Wesley’s 
translation. Passing on to the dramas of Aris¬ 
tophanes, the author gave humorous extracts 
from the “Achamians,” the “Knights,” the 
“Frogs,” and from the “Ecclesiazusae" or 
Parliament of Women, pointing out that the Old 
Comedy in Athens supplied the place of the news¬ 
paper in London, the review, the pamphlet, the 
pantomime, and Punch particularly. There was 
also a high motive in the plays of Aristophanes, 
which were evidently written with the intention 
of reforming the government of Athens, and 
diminishing the influence of the demagogues and 
sophists. Passing on to anecdotes and apothegms 
from Plutarch ana Stobaeus, from Atheuaeus and 
Lucian, all illustrative of Greek wit, Latin 
literature was next put under contribution, and 
extracts read from Horace and Ovid, from the 
plays of Plautus and Terence, as well as the Node* 
Atticae of Aulus Gellius. But it is in the Epigrams 
of Martial that we have, perhaps, the truest 
examples of Latin wit, properly so called; for the 
dramas of Plautus and Terence were all founded 
on Greek models, and full of Greek characteristics, 
“adapted,” in fact, from the Greek, according to 
the modern signification of the term. In the 
thirty-second epigram of his first Book, address¬ 
ing Sabidius, Martial exclaims : 

“ I love thee not, Sabidius; ask you why ? 

I do not love thee, let that satisfy.” 

In imitation of this epigram, an Oxford wit wrote 
relative to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, who died 
in 1686, tho well-known lines, too familiar to 
quote; and thus has Dr. Fell been immortalised. 
It is useful to learn what people were amused at in 
various epochs in history; the knowledge gives us 
an idea of the standard of taste and the progress 
of civilisation. There is a cultivation of wit, as 
well as of all other human sentiments, and this 
cultivation goes on successfully from age to age. 
Nor will it do to affect to despise wit and humour 
as beneath the study of the philosopher or the 
learned man. The wit of ancient Greece was 
coarse, licentious, vindictive, and vituperative, 
although intermingled with the noblest aims. In 
the wit of ancient Home we find more appreciation 
of the refinements of social life, a greater regard 
for progress and development, combined also with 
much that was objectionable. The correction of 
abuses and the ridiculing of vices and follies were 
aimed at in both. Comparing Punch and his 
brethren of modem London with the wits of the 
old classical ages, we have much reason to be 
proud. It is no longer considered necessary to 
be indecent in order to be witty, or profane in 
order to bo pungent. Wit may be consistent 
with propriety and decorum.—A short discussion 
followed. 


FINE ART. 

THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PA INTERS. 

Although it is possible that the large public 
may not find in an exhibition of portraits that 
which will most completely satisfy it, there is 
little question that portraiture, to be judged 
fairly or favourably, must be judged by itself. 
Not so much a monotony as a certain restful¬ 
ness belongs to walls devoted to the exposition 
of this single branch of painting. There is on 
them quite enough variety for the real student, 
and there is afforded the best occasion for 
fruitful and instructive comparisons. 

The present exhibition of the Society of 
Portrait Painters is at least as good as last 
year’s. M. Carolus Duran is indeed missing, and 
the Whistler portrait—the “ Princesse des Pays 
de la Porcelaine,” from the house of Mr. 
Leyland—is (unlike the “Carlyle” and the 
“ Portrait of My Mother ”) far less notable as 
a record of character than as an arrangement 
of huis. It is a gay and well-ordered har¬ 
monious canvas, but, as a portrait, it is quite 
insignificant. The lady is hardly more than an 
excuse for the painting of a pretty robe, a 


screen, a carpet, and a Japanese fan. By M. 
Bonnat, on Hie other hand, there is that which 
is really notable as a portrait: the sturdy 
figure of Barye, the sculptor, as he appeared in 
robust old age some twenty years ago—a being 
whose attire qualifies him for assuming the 
part of Cousin Pons himself, a “glorieux 
debris de l’Empire.” By M. Chartran, too, 
there is a good representation, on a very 
different scale, and in a very different 
method, of Mile. Brandes, of the Fran^ais, 
though I fear that M. Jules Leroi would feel 
bound to classify it as among that “peinture 
porcelaineuae ” in a production of which 
Poelemberg, two hundred years ago, was so 
chief an offender. M. Boldini, with his unques¬ 
tioned talent and most obvious mannerisms, 
with his inexplicable fascination and his 
unrelaxed parti-pris, is represented by a single 
full-length standing figure, less desirable, I 
think, as a possession, than that portrait of a 
lounging, slender-legged child (her name escapes 
me, and it is of no importance) which was 
the best contribution of M. Boldini last season. 
Coming to accepted Englishman, there should 
be noted, while yet there is the chance, Sir 
Frederick Leighton’s masculine and admirable 
portrait of one of the most original, if eccentrio, 
personalities of our time—the late Sir Bichard 
Burton ; and Sir J. E. Millais’s frank vision of 
Mrs. Bischoffshein, equipped with all the 
resources of nature and art to face the world 
with cheerful countenance. Again, there is 
Mr. Watts’s portrait of Mr. Calderon, and Mr. 
Orchardson’s golden-brown canvas that depicts 
the amiable babyhood of his son. 

The contributors of new work are mostly to 
be found in the ranks of our younger men, few 
of whom—if they deal with portraiture at all, 
and deal with it with talent—absent themselves 
from the show. Nor are women absent—Miss 
Maud Porter distinguishing herself to right hand 
and to left; Miss Sarah Harrison sending a well- 
painted portrait of Carlos Bovill; Mrs. Lea 
Merritt a portrait of Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff 
—a fine and forcible piece of colour, seen, I 
believe, under Egyptian skies; Mrs. Jopling a 
charming little vision of Miss Bidpath, and 
a manly portrait of Mr. George Bo we, and, 
in the black and white department (where 
the refined drawings of Mr. Henry Hudson 
are so noticeable) contributing a penetrating 
likeness of the Bishop of Limerick. Let me 
here make amends for an omission which some 
may have noticed in the few lines upon the 
foreign contributions. How is it that I can 
have omitted from its proper place all mention 
of the distinguished and delicate work of 
M. Boutet de Monvel ? Some of it — in 
water colour—hangs near to that charming 
“portrait of a lady,” by Mr. Greiffenhagen, 
which is almost as notable for the seizure of 
some subtleties of human expression as for its 
dainty and well-considered harmonies of silver 
grey; but elsewhere hangs the admirable, the 
considered, the studiously naive vision of Miss 
Beatrice Bogers. Mr. Vos has an obviously 
strong portrait of the custodian of a town hall 
of an out-of-the-way place by the Zuyder Zee. 
Mr. Shannon paints Mr. George Hitchcock, 
the painter, busy copying nature; Mr. Percy 
Bigland has, among other things, a portrait 
of Lord Strafford. No one could be more 
graceful than Mr. Shannon in his figure of 
“Iris,” or more direct than the same painter 
in his presentation of “Mr. Beach.” Mr. 
James Guthrie and Mr. Lavery represent 
adequately the most recent manifestations of 
Franco-Scottish art. Where portrait painters 
are gathered together, Mr. W. Llewellyn and 
Mr. Mouat. Loudan cannot in fairness be for¬ 
gotten ; Mr. Fantin-Latour is, as is customary, 
reticent and sober, sterling rather than im¬ 
mediately attractive; Mr. Kennington merits 
attention; Mr. Henry Hudson (showing here 


and there the influence of Mr. Shannon) is 
engaging when he works in colour, and I have 
already paid tribute to the refinement of his 
conception and handling when he works in 
black and white. Austerity is not the character¬ 
istic of Mr. Markham Skipworth, who paints 
prettiness rather than character. For the 
Cutlers’ Hall at Sheffield, Mr. Stuart-Wortley 
—occupied in other portraits with a sym¬ 
pathetic presentation of the fair and of their 
accessories—has executed what is at once a 
sturdy and agreeable portrait of Archdeacon 
Blakeney, in the surroundings proper to him. 
Even in a day when exhibitions multiply so 
absurdly, and nearly every shop in Bond-street 
is a refuge for the incompetent who can order a 
picture frame—there is here at the “ Portrait 
Painters ” a show that does honestly merit to 
be seen. 

Frederick Wedmorf.. 


A CUNEIFORM TABLET FROM 
PALESTINE. 

We quote from the Times the following letter, 
written by Mr. James Glaisher, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Palestine Explora¬ 
tion Fund:— 

“ I ask permission to place on record a 
note on a discovery recently made in the 
course of excavations conducted at a mound 
in Palestine named Tell-el-Hesy. The excava¬ 
tions were commenced two years ago by Dr. 
Flinders Petrie, and have been continued 
during tbe last six months by Mr. F. J. Bliss, 
of Beirut. The Tell has been identified by 
Major Gonder and Dr. Flinders Petrie with the 
ancient city of Lachish, an identification which 
is now amply confirmed. 

“ Mr. Bliss has found among the debris a 
cuneiform tablet, together with certain Baby¬ 
lonian cylinders and imitations or forgeries of 
those manufactured in Egypt. A translation 
of the tablet has been made by Prof. Sayce; 
it is as follows :— 

‘ [To] the Governor. [I] O, my father, prostrafe 
myself at thy feet. Verily thou knowest tha* 
Baya (?) and Zimrida have received thy orders (?) 
and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida, “ O, my father, 
the city of Yararni sends to me, it has given me 3 
matar and 3 . . . and 3 falchions.” Let the 
country of tbe King know that I stay, and it has 
acted against me, but till my death I remain. A* 
for thy commands (?) which I have received, I 
cease hostilities, and have despatched Bel (?)- 
banilu, and Itabi-ilu-yi has sent his brother to 
this country to [strengthen me (?)].’ 

“ The letter was written about the year 1400 
B.c. It is in the same handwriting as those in 
the Tell-el-Amarna collection, which were sent 
to Egypt from the South of Palestine about the 
same time. It will be remembered that of this 
remarkable collection about 80 tablets were 
acquired by the British Museum and double 
that number by the Berlin Museum. Tbe 
forms of the characters are the same and the 
peculiarities of the grammar. 

“ Now, here is a very remarkable coincidence. 
In the Tell-el-Amama collection we learn that 
one Zimrida was governor of Laohish, where he 
was murdered by some of his own people, and 
the very first cuneiform tablet discovered at 
Tell-el-Hesy is a letter written to this very 
Zimrida. 

“The city Yararni njay be the Jarmuth of the 
Old Testament. 

“ Even more interesting,’ writes Prof. Sayce, 
‘ are the Babylonian cylinders and their imitation'*. 
They testify to the long and deep influence Hurt 
authority of Babylon in Western Asia, and throw 
light on the prehistoric art of Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. The cylinders of native Babylonian 
manufacture belong to the period b.c. 2000-1500 ; 
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the rest are copies made in the West. One of these 
is of Egyptian porcelain, and must have been 
manufactured in Egypt, in spite of its dose imita¬ 
tion of a Babylonian original. Others are identical 
with the cylinders found in the prehistoric tombs 
of Cyprus and Syria, and so fix the date of the 
latter. On one of them are two centaurs arranged 
heraldically, the human faces being shaped like 
those of birds. European archaeologists will be 
interested in learning that among the minor objects 
are two amber beads.’ 

“ It must be remembered that the Babylonian 
language and the Babylonian characters were 
the common medium of communication between 
the natives of the Bast at this time. A cunei¬ 
form scribe was kept at Tell-el-Amama, and 
probably there was one at every important 
place in Palestine. The find is one which 
throws light upon many points of interest, as, 
for instance, the influence of Babylon, the 
authority of Egypt, and, as Prof. Sayce points 
out, the prehistoric art of Phoenicia. I should 
like to add that it is now fifteen years and 
more since Prof. Sayce called our attention to 
the probability of finding the libraries and 
archives of the ancient cities in the Tells which 
he has unceasingly urged us to excavate.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE GRAMMAR OF THE LOTUS.” 

In the Academy of May 21, I find a very 
kind notice of my Orummar of the Lotus, by Dr. 
E. B. Tylor. His review, however, conveys 
the impression that I have confined my proofs, 
that the so-called ivy leaf of Greek art is a 
lotus leaf, to personal assertion. Allow me to 
point out that this is not the case. It is un¬ 
doubtedly within Dr. Tylor’s province to con¬ 
sider my evidence insufficient, but I do not 
like the impression to get abroad that no 
evidence has been offered. 

The following points are undoubtedly per¬ 
tinent ; they are all presented in my work, and 
they are passed by him without mention:—(a) 
The so-called ivy leaf of Greek art has many 
exact counterparts in Egyptian patterns which 
join this leaf with the lotus plant. ((<) There 
are two published examples of Greek vases 
where this leaf is attached to a lotus (plate 
xxii. 2, 10 of my work); (c) one example of a 
Celtic relief in Bologna where this leaf is 
attached to a lotus (fig. 103); (d) one example 
of a Cypriote coin where this leaf is connected 
with a lotus (plate xxxii. 5). (e) The stems of 

this leaf on a Celtic Bolognese relief are the 
long pliant stems of the lotus (plate li. 7). 
(/) There are many examples in early 
Mediterranean art of a sphinx bearing a lotus 
on the head (plate xxxiv.). There is one known 
example (fig. 129) of a sphinx having attached 
to the head a long stem bparing a leaf which 
has many exact parallels in Egyptian pictures 
of the lotus leaf. It is the same leaf which is 
called ivy in Greek art. (g) We can quote at least 
two Egyptian amulets of the lion crowned with 
the lotus, and several examples of the lion and 
lotus in Egyptian pictures. We can quote one 
relief in Bologna of a lion surrounded by long, 
pliant stems bearing the debated leaf. Ho one 
can suggest why a lion or a sphinx should be 
associated with the ivy leaf, whereas the 
associations of lion and sphinx with the lotus 
are solar. (A) Dr. Tylor cites the supposed ivy 
berries which are found with the pattern on 
Greek vases, but I have shown that the wave line 
ivy pattern is not original to Greek art. The 
earlier originals cited by me are Oriental, and 
on “Mycenae” vases. The supposed berries 
never appear in these cases. (») Wo know that 
the lotus bud of Egyptian necklaces was mis¬ 
taken for an amphora by Italian art. We know 
that the infant Horns was mistaken by the 


Greeks for a god of silence. It is quite possible 
that this leaf pattern was mistaken by the 
Greeks for ivy when they copied It. There 
could be no more grotesque perversion than the 
egg-and-dart moulding, which Dr. Tylor con¬ 
cedes to have been a lotus border. 

Dr. Tylor suggests that my imagination has 
carried me away regarding the association of 
the lotus with lions and birds. It appears to 
me that the oriental imagination and not mine 
is in question. I have published the monu¬ 
ments; many of them, like the reliefs from 
Denderah and the Cypriote vases in New York, 
were hitherto known. Let the monuments 
speak for themselves. 

Dr. Tylor considers my imagination at fault 
regarding the art of ancient America; but 
Sir George Birdwood, whom he quotes with 
respect, concedes foreign influences on the art 
of ancient America, and they have been asserted 
to exist by many European scholars. If such 
influences be conceded, it requires no imagina¬ 
tion to conceive that the commonest Mediter¬ 
ranean patterns may have made their way 
thither. It is not I who invented the Egyptian 
winged disk of Occocingo. It is not I who 
wrote on the Aztec Zodiac for the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Finally, regarding the papyrus—I should be 
tho last, here as in all other cases, to thrust new 
views down the throats of students. I neither 
expect nor desire sudden conviction on so 
grave a matter. I have pronounced the forms 
in question to be lotuses because they are found 
associated with lotus leaves (figs. 22, 30), and 
because they are found with tabs attached to 
the stems, plainly showing the original to have 
been an amulet lotus staff to which artificial 
lotus leaves and lotus buds were artificially 
attached (figs. 31, 32). There is nothing in 
the papyrus to explain the phenomenon of 
these tabs; and in the amulet lotus staves, as 
shown in pictures, we can trace every transition 
to the tabs. I consider the question regarding 
the amulet original of the hieroglyph called 
“ papyrus ” to be definitely settled by Papyrus 
No. 10 of the Turin Museum (figs. 22, 24 and 
the lotus leaf association here found). More¬ 
over, this amulet, originally called papyrus by 
Brugsch, is called lotus by Maspero. 

W. H. Goodyear. 


We are also asked to print the following, 
which was addressed in the first instance to the 
Editor of the Saturday Review. 

“ I have jm-t seen your critic's notice of my 
Grammar of the Lotus (March 26), complaining 
that my design of the Osiris at Philae misrepresents 
the original. The fault, in so far as it exists, lies 
with Champollion, not with myself, and I have 
referred to his work in my citation for this picture. 
Sincethe drawing was printed, I have, however, seen 
the original at Philae. It is not exactly like Cham- 
pollion’s drawing, but I shall distinctly take issue 
with Mr. Frazer in presuming that wheat is here 
represented, as I am perfectly familiar with the 
representations of wheat in Egyptian pictures. 
One would imagine from your critic’s attitude 
that the associations of Osiris with the lotus had 
been hitherto unknown to Egyptology, whereas 
they are established by Egyptian texts, as noted 
by my work (p. 10, note 42). 

“ Your critic hurls Dr. Tylor’s theory of the 
palm and the Sacred Tree at me as though I had 
not given tips theory respectful mention in my 
work. In fact I have quoted it at full length (p. 
178). I have probably the same privilege to differ 
respectfully with Dr. Tylor as your critic has to 
differ, less respectfully, with me. 

“ W. II. Goodypau.” 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Sir J. E. Millais has been elected to the 
Prussian Order of Merit, a distinction already 
possessed by Mr. Ouless. Among the other 
Englishmen that share it are Lord Kelvin, Sir 
Richard Owen, Sir Henry Rawlinsou, and Sir 
G. G. Stokes. 

In the course of next week Messrs. Sotheby 
will be selling two very interesting collections, 
each of a special character : on Tuesday, the 
unique series of typographical medals, &c., 
brought together by the late William Blades, 
to illustrate his Numismata 'Typographies, and 
on Thursday, the prints, drawings, &c., belong¬ 
ing to the late William Bell Scott. Among 
the latter are engravings on wood and copper 
of the early German school; etchings by modem 
Englishmen, including one by Sir J. E. Millais, 
intended for The Germ, but never published ; 
original water-colour drawings by Blake and 
David Scott; paintings in tempera and in oil 
by Blake; and a picture by Walter Deverell, 
of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, containing 
a portrait of Rossetti. 

The Journal of the Ex Libris Soeiety for 
July (A. & C. Black) contains nothing par¬ 
ticularly notable; except we are glad to see 
that the number of members continues to 
increase, and that it is proposed to hold a 
second meeting in London in October, for the 
reading of papers and the exhibition of biblio¬ 
graphical curiosities. Apart from reprints 
(which we would not for a moment be supposed 
to object to), the most interesting paper is that 
by Mr. Walter Hamilton on “ Some French 
Ecclesiastical Ex Libris,” reviewing a pam¬ 
phlet by Father Ingold, an Oratorian. 

We ought to have noticed before The Caxton 
Head Catalogue, issued by Mr. and Mrs. 
Tregaskis, of High Holbom. The paintings, 
drawings, prints, antiques, and curios, which 
are here described, are in themselves sufficiently 
interesting, especially as many of them come 
from well-known collections. But the work 
is made permanently valuable by the illustra¬ 
tions with which it is embellished. These 
include a frontispiece by Mr. Walter Crane, 
and several old engravings printed from the 
original plates or blocks. In these days of the 
revival of tho interest in ex, libris, we may 
mention that there are a few blank book-plates 
designed by Chippendale in the middle of the 
last century, with his characteristic scroll-work 
and grotesques. 

At a recent meeting of the Academia des 
Inscriptions, M. Heron de Yillefosse exhibited 
four painted plaster busts from El-Kargeh, in 
the Great Oasis, which have recently been sent 
to the Louvre by M. Bouriant, director of the 
French School at Cairo. They have been taken 
from the lids of sarcophagi; but the peculiarity 
about them is that the heads were not in tho 
same plane with the body, but as it were erect. 
The features have been modelled with extra¬ 
ordinary verisimilitude; the eyes are of some 
glassy material, in black and white; the hair 
was modelled independently, and afterwards 
fitted to the plaster bead; the painting is in 
simple colours—various shades of red for the 
skin, and black or brown for tho hair. M. 
Heron de Yillefosse maintained that they wore 
certainly portraits. The physiognomy of one 
is Jewish; another recalls a bronze head from 
Cyrene in the British Museum, which Fr. 
Lenormant considered to be of Berber typo; 
the third might be Syrian, and the fourth 
Roman. The date is probably about the time 
of Septimius Severus. M. Maspero declared 
that he had never seen anything of tho kind in 
any museum. 

Prof. F. Barxabei has reprinted from the 
MonumeutiAntichi (Rome; Aecademia dei Lincei) 
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his report to the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion upon the excavations on the site of Falerii 
and neighbouring Etruscan towns, which have 
produced the objects now to be seen in the new 
Museo di Villa Giulia. Prof. Barnabei claims 
that among these are to be found traces of the 
primitive Italic population which contributed 
to the founding of Borne. 

Die antikcn Cultusstatlen auf Kypros. By 
MaxOhnefalsch-Bichter. (Berlin: Hermann.) 
There is no one who has so extensive a knowledge 
of the ancient sites of Cyprus as Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
Bichter, or who has done so much towards dis¬ 
covering and excavating them. The handsome 
volume before us, with its numerous plans and 
illustrations, contains a list of the numerous 
centres of ancient culture which once existed 
in Cyprus, and a brief account of the chief 
results which the excavator and explorer have 
obtained from each. In this account Dr. 
Ohnefalsch-Bichter’s own excavations naturally 
occupy the first place, his important discoveries 
at Iaalium and Tamassus being more especially 
dwelt upon. His description of the sites 
upon which monuments have been found is 
accompanied by a short sketch of the general 
archaeology of the island, in which reference 
is made to its bearing upon the Old Testament, 
on Homer, on the Phoenicians, and on the 
Hittites. There is no other work in which 
the student can find an equally good or ex¬ 
haustive resume of the results of archaeological 
research in Cyprus during the last fewyears; and 
its value is much enhanced, not only by care¬ 
fully drawn plans, but also by a map in which 
all the places where antiquities have been dis¬ 
covered are carefully marked. We should add 
that an English translation of the work has 
also been published under the title of “ Ancient 
Places of Worship in Kypros.” 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT CO VENT GARDEN. 

A NEW opera always arouses curiosity: a new 
symphony or cantata attracts notice only within 
a limited circle, but an opera, if successful, 
becomes known far and wide. On Tuesday 
M. Bemberg’s “Elaine” was produced at 
Covent Garden in presence of a large and well- 
disposed audience. The cast was a strong one, 
and the performance good, and at the close the 
composer was summoned to the footlights; 
but a first night is not always a true test. 
How is this new venture to be judged ? It 
comes to us just at a moment when Wagner’s 
powerful music-dramas have taken hold of the 
public, and the “Bing” dwarfs everything 
that comes near it. But in discussing “ Elaine,” 
Wagner impressions must be set aside; and 
this, after all, is not so difficult. M. Bemberg 
has, it is true, made some use of representative 
themes; but Gounod and Massenet, rather 
than Wagner; have been his models. His 
taste and style have, evidently, been formed in 
the French school; and for one who, like M. 
Bemberg, has, as yet, but little to say, the 
flowing melodies and striking mannerisms of 
a Gounod were easier to imitate than the bold 
declamation and strokes of genius of a Wagner. 
There are some passages in “ Elaine ” which 
seem to show that the composer possesses 
dramatic instinct, as, for example, the death- 
scene of Elaine, and the interview between the 
Queen and Lancelot in the closing act. Again, 
throughout the opera there is plenty of writing 
which shows a practised hand. But taken as a 
whole it is decidedly dull; for the composer 
evidently wrote the opera for the sake of 
writing, and not because the story of the 
unhappy maid of Astolat had so worked upon 
his feelings that he felt moved to utter the 
thoughts prompted by those feelings. 


There is no power of characterisation 
in the music; and in itself, considered as 
abstract music, it has no true ring. There is 
one fine motive in it connected with Elaine, 
but M. Bemberg has not turned it to the best 
advantage. In the first and second acts there 
are some fairly pleasing numbers, but the 
third act (the Tournament scene) is so weak 
that, while looking at the brilliant scene on 
the stage, one almost forgets that music is going 
on; it is “theatre” music — just makes a 
certain noise and bustle to enliven the show. 
Afterwards, as mentioned above, there are one 
or two interesting moments, but the close of 
the opera is tame. Mme. Melba sang and acted 
well aB Elaine, and Mme. Deschamps was an 
excellent Guinevere. Messrs. Jean and Edouard 
de Beszke (Lancelot and the Hermit) sang well, 
though the former was not in good voice. 
M. Jehin conducted with spirit. The piece 
was well mounted. 

The performance of “ Fidelio ” on Saturday 
evening was of interest, for Frau Klafsky, who 
enjoys a great reputation in Germany, was the 
Leonore. She was admirable both in her 
singing and acting : sympathetic, yet dignified; 
earnest, yet not exaggerated. She was well 
supported by Dr. Siedel as Florestan, Herr 
Wiegand as Bocco, and Frl. Traubmann as 
Marcelline. Beethoven’s great opera did not 
draw a full house. Was it an accident ?—or 
have the impassioned strains of Wagner and 
his rich and glowing orchestration spoilt the 
public for the calm sublimity and, compara¬ 
tively speaking, modest Qrchestra used by 
Beethoven ? It were a pity for art’s sake if 
musicians cannot serve both masters. 

“ Siegfried ” was performed in its regular 
course on Wednesday evening with Frau 
Klafsky as the Brimnhilde. She gave a 
singularly fine rendering of the part, repre¬ 
senting with wonderful skill and feeling 
the double nature of the fire-girt maiden. She 
seems to havo the power of showing her whole 
strength without any trace of over-emphasis. 
Her voice is of fine quality. Herr Alvary and 
Herr Lieban (Siegfried and Mime) repeated 
their parts, and with marked success. The 
orchestra, with one or two exceptions, was 
exceedingly fine. Herr Mahler conducted. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 

At the Portman Booms, on June 30, the pupils 
of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave an interesting 
performance of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century music. The programme included pieces, 
for various combinations of strings, by John 
Jenkins, Corelli, J. S. Bach, and Handel, the 
overture and incidental music to “ Bonduca ” 
by Purcell, and Pergolesi’s “Salve Begina,” 
sung by Miss Florence Monk. The executants, 
some of whom were very young, numbered 
about twenty; their intonation was re¬ 
markably correct and the unanimity of their 
expression deserves great praise. 

An interesting coincidence: on July 1 Sir 
Charles Halle ended his present series of 
Schubert Becitals, and entered on the fiftieth 
year of his public career in London. The 
curious in such matters will find the programme 
of his first concert at the Hanover-square 
Booms in the Musical World for July 6, 1843. 
On Friday, Sir Charles played the Sonatas in 
A and B flat (composed in 1828) and three 
Clavierstucke, and accompanied eight of the 
Lieder, sung with even more than customary 
charm and power by Miss Fillunger. He has 
never played better, and his audience showed 
very plainly that they thought so. Let us hope 
that their applause will induce a repetition of 
the series at no very distant date. 


An orchestral concert was given at St. James's 
Hall on the same evening by M. Emile Sauret, 
who played Max Bruch’s G minor Concerto. 
Mackenzie's original and charming “ Pibroch,” 
and two smaller pieces, in his usual artistic and 
vigorous style. The orchestra—that of the 
German Opera from Covent Garden—gave an 
admirable account of itself in the accompani¬ 
ments, but was not heard alone—for what 
reason did not appear. The omission was all 
the more to be regretted on account of the con¬ 
spicuous ability of the conductor, Herr Feld. 
M. Sauret also had the assistance of Miss 
Marguerite Hall, whose exquisitely refined 
singing was much appreciated; and of Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, who conducted his own work an d 
was recalled to the platform at its close. 


Me. George Grossmith’s Becital drew the 
usual crowd to St. James’s Hall on Saturday, 
and was accompanied by the usual symtoms of 
success. The lash so deftly handled by this 
clever satirist is still applied with unabated 
vigour ; and still as effectually is the severity of 
its strokes mitigated by a balm of the richest 
humour. Mr. Grossmith’s musical sketches 
included, besides the inimitable “ Old Organ 
Man ” and “The Dances of Years Ago,” an 
amusing account of “ The Trials of a Comic 
Singer,” and a capital parody of the conven¬ 
tional love-duet of Italian opera. 

Tue last Bichter Concert of the season opened 
with a fine performance of Beethoven’s Over¬ 
ture (Op. 124), and closed with one scarcely 
less admirable of the “ Symphonic Fantas- 
tique ” by Berlioz. Between these came the 
opening scene from “Das Bheingold,” well 
sung by Mme. Amy Sherwin, Mme. Minna 
Fischer, Miss Girtin Barnard, and Mr. Andrew 
Black; the Overture to “ Tannhauser,” and 
the closing scene from “ Gbtterdainmerung,” 
in which Mine. Nordica revealed powers 
hitherto unsuspected even by her warmest 
admirers. Three recalls testified to the enor¬ 
mous success achieved—a success of which, in 
such a piece, and before such an audience, any 
artist might well feel proud. We are glad to 
hear that, financially, this has been one of the 
best of the Bichter seasons. 


On Wednesday Sir Augustus Harris gave 
the last of his four operatic concerts. The hall 
was not well filled. That the loss was theirs 
who stayed away will be gathered when we 
say that among the artists who appeared were 
Mines. Nordica, Eames, and Desohamps- 
Jehin, Miles G. and S. Bavogli, Macintyre, 
and Amoldson, and Messrs. Maurel and 
Lasalle. Though not large, the audience was 
very appreciative, and encores were accordingly 
numerous. They were all thoroughly well- 
deserved. Messrs. Mancinelli, Bevignani, 
Bandegger, and Jehin accompanied. 

E. F. J. 
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the sole representatives iu Great Britain of HERK H ANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
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lustrations. Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messra. DRUMMOND 
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H olidays m normandy.— 

M. BARBIER, French Master, Glasgow Athenaeum, Ex¬ 
aminer in French to Intermediate Education Board, receives at his 
country residence in Normandy, during June, July, and August, a few 
GENTLEMEN desirous of improving their knowledge of French by a 
stay iu France. Backward Candidates coached for Examinations. 
Beautiful country. Tennis. Every comfort. Highest references. - 
For particulars and Prospectus apply to M. Bakbieu, Ecrusville, par 
I>»uvicrs, Eure. France. 


NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c.___ 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Furnival Strkkt, E.C. 
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rnHE NINTH and TENTH INTEB- 

-- NATIONALCONGRESSESOfORIENTALISTS. For 

full and authoritative Information see July number of the 
“ ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” pages 206-220. 

Oriental Institute, Woking; or, Simpkix, Marshall & Co., 
London, E.C. 


(GENERAL KIREEF’S “ CREDO ” on 

“RUSSIA and ENGLAND in CENTRAL ASIA.” See 
“ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” July, 189*. 


TNDIA and the SILVER QUESTION. 

By A. COTTERELL-TUPP, late Accountant-General, 
Tndian Government. See ” ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW,” July, 1892. 

nnURKISH PROGRESS, by Dr. Hyde 

CLARKE; The JAPAN CONSTITUTION, by ONE of 
ita FRAMERS ; Tho LEGENDS of DARDISTAN; INDIAN 
MAGIC FORMULAE; “DWARFS in MOROCCO”; 
“UGANDA,” by Dr. FELKIN; and other Articles of 
current or literary importance by Specialists. See 
“ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” July, 1892. 


The Autotype Company, London 


Renowned for tho excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, <fcc., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy’s Hospital ; “ Sprino,” by Herbert Draper, &c., <kc. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for lta display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

ESTABLISHED INI. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly balance*, whim not drawn Iwlow £ 100 . 

STOCKS, S11ARE8, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank rewires small sums on 
deposits, ana allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
uuiium, on each completed £1. Francis RAVENscuorr Manager. 

To H.R.H. tho PRINCE of WALES. 


B 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

goups! 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-L PIES. Also. 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J^UETLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE A DURESS- 

II, LITTLE STAA'HOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THE 


LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

AND 

ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD. JULY , 1892. 

ASIA.—F. T. PIGGOTT (late Legal Adviser to the Japanese Cabinet): 

“ JAPAN and her CONSTITUTION." 

A. COTTERELL TUPP, B.C.8. (late Accountant-General to the 
Government of India, Bom bay): “18 the DEPRECIATION of 
SILVER in any WAY a BENEFIT to INDIA ? ” 

P. HORDERN (late Director of Public Instruction, Burma): "AN 
EPISODE in BURMESE HISTORY." 

C. E. BIPDULPH: "GEOGRAPHY of PERSIA." 

PUNDIT S. E. GOPALACHARLU: “MAY HINDUS CROSS the 
OCEAN?” 

R. MICHELL: “MY RUSSIAN RECORDS." 

COL. ALEXANDER MAN: “FORMOSA: AN ISLAND with a 
ROMANTIC HISTORY." 

AFRICA.—DR. R. W. FELKIN : “UGANDA.” 

R. G. IIALIBURTON: “DWARF TRIBES SOUTH of MOUNT 
ATLAS.” 

C. H. E. CARMICHAEL: EUROPEAN INTERESTS in AFRICA 

COLONIES -G. C. LEVEY, C.M.G.: “ THE FINANCIAL POSITION 
of AUSTRALIA." 

ORIENTALIA.-C. JOHNSTON, B.C.S.: “ BENGALI PHILOLOGY 
and ETHNOGRAPHY." 

W. G. ASTON, C.M.G. (late Japanese Secretary H M.’s Legation, 

Tokio): "OBSERVATIONS on DR. TSUBOI'S DISCOVERY of 
ARTIFICIAL CAVES in JAPAN." 

GF.NERAL.-HYDE CLARKE: “IS TURKEY PROGRESSING?" I 

UR i.ARDisfAN/- EB: " LEl,ENDS ’ aoyw ' “ d CC8T0MS °'I type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 

“MISCELLANEOUS NOTES of the late SIR WALTER ELLIOT." 

“THE PELASGI and their MODERN DESCENDANTS.” 

DR. J.P. VAL DEREMAO: “AN INDIAN RAJAH at HOME." 

THE NINTH and the TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
of ORIENTALISTS. 

GENERAL KIItEEFF'S “ Credo "on English and Russian Relations 
in Central Asia.—Oriental Studies ad mi tted into the Honours’in 
Arts Course in the Scottish Universities, Ac., &c. 

SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA, AFRICA, and tho COLONIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES. 5s. per oopy; £1 per annum. 

ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


Extract from the “ Printers' Register,” 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 


St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publisher^’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

VoL 155, No. I.—JULY, 1893.— 2 *. (3d. 

Contexts. 

WIIAT SHALL tho RATIO BE? By Seuatore Stewart, Hansbhoich, 
and Reprcaentatives 8prinukr, Bland, and Dalxell. 

LYNCH LAW in the SOUTH. By tho Hon. Frederick Douglas. 

LADY JEUNE on LONDON SOCIETY. By W. H. Mallock. 

THE NEEDS of the NEW NORTH-WEST. By the Governor of 
Minnesota 

POLITICS and the PULPIT- 

I. Bishop W. Crooswell Doane. 

II. Bishop W. F. Mallaliku. 

abraiiam Lincoln u a stuateoist— i. Archibald euriub. | hours, giving an average of 12,250 

PREHISTORIC TIMES in EGYPT and PALESTINE—II. By Sir I * ’ ® 6 “ 6 > 

J. Wm. Dawson. 

TIIE USE of CATHEDRALS. The Dean of St. Paul’s. 

ORGANISED LABOUR in the CAMPAIGN. 8amuel Gompers. 

GAMBLING and CHEATING in ANdENT ROME. By Rodolio 
Lamiaxi. 

THE SITUATION in ITALY. By Ex-Prime Minister Crispi. 

NOTES AND COMMENTS— 

A TILT at a BLACK MON8TER. Mary Elizabeth Blake. 

THE ENGLISH REPORTER. Edward Porritt. 

RAILWAY SAFETY APPLIANCES. H. 8. Haines. 

THE PEACEFUL CONQUEST of NEW ENGLAND, llev. J. H. 

W AKD. 

ORIENTAL PILGRIMAGES and CHOLERA. Wm. G. Egglestox, 

M.D. 

_Bkkntano's, 5. Agar Street, Strand. W.C._ 


THE ARENA. 

Vol. VI., No. 2.—JULY, 1892, to 6d. 

Contents. 

THE FIRST CIRCUMNAVIGATION of LAKE CHALA. By M. 

Fkencii-Sh ELDON. Illustrated. 

JULIA MARLOWE. By Mildred Aldricii. Illustrated. 

WOMEN in the ALLIANCE MOVEMENT. By Annie L. Dicus. 
Illustrated. 

TIIE LAND of SOCIAL CONTRASTS; or, a Briton's Impressions of 
America. By J. F. Mliiuilad. 

IN the TRIBUNAL of LITERARY CRITICISM-BACON t>. 
SHAKESPEARE. Pari I. A Brief for the Plaintiff. By Edwin 
Reed. 

WHY the DEMOCRATS should ELECT the NEW PRESIDENT. 
By Hon. Wm. M. Springer, M.C. 

WHY the PEOPLE’S PARTY should ELECT the NEW PRESI¬ 
DENT. By Hon. Thus. E. Watson, M.C. 

*8 shou] 

By Hon. J. C. Burrows, M.C. 

HYPNOTISM and MENTAL SUGGESTION. By B. O. Flower. 
CONFESSIONS of a THEOLOGIAN. Anonymous. 

THE DESCENT from EDEN. By Rev. J. S. David. 

THE BASIS of MONEY. By U. A. Higgins. 

THE WORLD’S RELIGIONS at the WORLDS FAIR. Bv Rev 
Frank N. Kiai.e, Ph.-D. 

JE8US, the CHURCH, and the WORLD’S FAIR. Editorial. 
_Bhentano’s. 5. Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 

THE NOVEL REVIEW, for JULY, 

NOW READY, price Sixpence, Monthly, contains, amongst other 
things, an Article by Mr.’GRANT ALLEN on “FICTION and 
Mrs. GRUNDY,” and a Review of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s Works by 
Mr. Delille, with Portrait.-Published by Simpkin, Marshall A 
Co., 23, Paternoster Row. Editorial aud Advertising Offices: 18 , 
_ Tav istock Street, Covent_Cinrdon. 

O OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

0K A 1>L0T orLANU 

The BIKKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, |<o.st free on 
application. Francis Kavenschoit, Manager. 


English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can he 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

haying acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
or a blot or land | -^th printing machinery by the best 
makers. 
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PRICE 3d. 
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AS LITERARY ASSISTANT, 

-Hl LIBRARIAN, or 8ECRETARY.—The daughter of a 
Pmfdriona.1 man, well oonneoted, but i>oor. desires RE-ENUAUE- 
MENT. She is thoroughly educated, well read in English and French 
literature, with some knowledge of Latin and German; good 
arithmetician, accustomed to secretarial work, to make researches in 
pnolic libraries, to correct for the press, and to index ; she can read 
aloud intelligently, and writes a legible hand ; would undertake 
Copying or anything else for which the above qualifications would 
suffice ; whole or pail time : several years' reference ; excellent testi¬ 
monials.—Address I). H„ 3U, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

TYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-A. WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, numerate terms. Translation*.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S W. 

TYPEWRITER. — AUTHORS’ M8S., 

Plays, Reviews, Lectures. Legal, or other Articles, COPIED 
with accuracy and despatch. Terms moderate. Duplicate copies.— 
Address E. Tioar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, Haventock Hill, N.W. 
Established 1884. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 

A FRENCH AMBASSADOR at the COURT of CHARLES II.— 

LB COMTE DE COMINGES. 

From big unpublished Correspondence. By J. J. JU 88 ERAND, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author of 44 English Way¬ 
faring Life in the 14th Century,” 44 The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare,” &c. With 10 Hlustrations, 

5 being Photogravures. Demv 8 vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 

M. Jumerand has chosen a topic peculiarly fittod hi his genius, and treated it with all the advantage to be derived, on the one hand, from 
his wide knowledge of English literature and English social life, and, on the other, from his diplomatic experience and his freedom of access 

to the archives of the French Foreign Office_It is needless to say that M. Jusseraud makes admirablo use of the materials thus furnished to 

his hand.Wo get a new and yivid picture of life at the Court of Charles II.There is not a dull page in tlje bopk."— Timet. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of an ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER, 

JOHN WILKINS, of Stan stead, Essex. Edited by ARTHUR H. BYNG and STEPHEN M. STEPHENS. 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Byng and Sidney Starr. Second Edition. Crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 e. 

“ A very readable and pleasant book. — Times. 

“ His book deals with all manner of topics incidental to his calling, from tales of dishonest keepers to a stow of lmw he was nearly dono to 
death by a gang of poachers at Kyccroft, and makes excellent reading for lovers of the country-side ."—DaUg Telegraph. 

THE ADVENTURES of a BLOCKADE RUNNER; 

Or, Trade in Time of War. By WILLIAM WATSON. Illustrated by Arthur H. Byng. R.N. (The New Volume of 
44 The Adventure Series ”) Large crown 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

“ Onr author recounts his adventures with a plainness and a particularity which, besides having a very graphic effect, carry oonviction with 
them. Hit book is. indeed, a contribution to the history of the war, as well os one in which the general reader will find much to attract and 
entertain him."— (Jlol*. 

TOIL and TRAVEL: 

Being a True Story of Roving and Ranging when on a Voyage Round the World. By JOHN MACGREGOR 
(* 4 Ralph Author of 4 ‘ The Girdle of the World,” &c. 6 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, doth, 1G«. 

** The book is full of good things and cannot fail to amuse."— Daily Telegraph. 

THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE: a Book of Parables. 

By B. PAUL NEUMAN. Fcap. 8 vo, cloth, 6 s. 

THE TWO SPHERES of TRUTH. 

With Relation to Present-Day Theories. By T. E. S. T. With Diagrams. Demy 8 vo, doth, 6 s. 

FURZE BLOSSOMS: Stories and Poems for all Seasons. 

B 7 ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, Author of 44 Smugglers and Foresters,” &c. Crown 8 vo, doth, 6 s. 

THE ART OF SINGING. THE SPEAKER’S ABO. 

By SINCLAIR DUNN, R.A.U. With Diagram.. By Colonel ARTHUR M. BROOKFIELD, M.P. Demy 
Demy ltimo, doth, 2a. ISmo, doth, 2s. 

New Volumes of “ The Pseudonym Library .” 

MAKAR’S DREAM, |A NEW ENGLAND CACTUS. 

And other Stories from the Russian. I By FRANK POPE HUMPHREY. 

24mo, paper. Is. 6 d. each ; doth, 2s. each. 

IN the TRACK of the RUSSIAN FAMINE. 

By E. A. BRAYLY HODGETTS. 


A KTIST’S STUDIO.—To be LET (cen- 

A tral), excellent STUDIO and RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS 
combined. Rent £45 per annum. Modern building situate midway 
... Cooking and 


CATALOGUES. 

DAEDEIEE’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS OUIDE BOOKS. 

New folly detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
_ DULAU A CO.. 87. Soho Square. London, W 


•if esteemed Authors—Old and Curious Book*— French Literature— 
works on the Occult Sciences— Poetry and the Drama. 

Now ready, Part* I.and II. (price One Shilling each) of a CATA¬ 
LOGUE of a COLLECTION of PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS, 
Lumpiled and Annotated by BERTRAM DOBELL. 

Also the following CATALOGUES (free on receipt of stamp) 

No. XXIII. CURIOUS. OLD, and RARE BOOKS. 

No. XXIV. FRENCH LITERATURE. 

No. XXV. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including First Editions of 
Modern Authors, and other Choice Works. 

THE PRINCIPALSHIP of ST. DAVID’S 

COLLEGE, LAMPETER will be VACANT at the end of 
^ptember. APPLICATIONS, with not more than six 'lY-ntimonials, 
should be sent in not later than July 31st, to tin- Kki.ii s Pkoikshok 
of Divinity. Cambridge. Information a* to duties and stipend may 
be obtained from the present 1’KiNtirAU 


The Personal Narrative of a Journey Through the Famine District* of Russia. 
Frontispieoe. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Squara, E.C. 


of TORONTO. 


UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMENT OP POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
APPLICATIONS, with testimonials and references, will lie received 
by the undersigned until the 1st August next, for the CHAIR of 
l*OLlT!CAL SCIENCE in the University of Toronto. Salary £500. 
Duties to commence 1st October, 1892. 

Geo. W. Ross, Minuter of Education. 
Toronto, 30th June, 1892.__ 


jJNIVEESITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 

PROFESSORSHIP OF LAW. 

The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP 
of LAW. 

Applications, with references, should be sent on or before the 
16 tu July to the Kkoistkar, from whom particulars may l>e obtained. 
_ ___K. Londini, Registrar. 


'FHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

J- OHAKTS TUB 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subject* of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centre* of examination are St. Andrews, Alnsnleen, 1 whom also 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 

Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 

London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 

Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, 4o., apply to the Secretart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
U uiversity, St. Andrews, N .B.__ 

NINTH INTERNATIONAL 

Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 

Hon. President— II.R.H. THK DUKE or Y’ORK. 

President—Prof. MAX MULLER. 

All Communications ns to Papers und Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Tickets, £1; Ladies. 10#. 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 5-12. Prof. MAX 
MULLER’S ADDRESS will be delivered on the Morning of 
MONDAY, Seitemiier 5, and Air. GLADSTONE’S, at 3 r.M., on 
Sli'Tkmhek 7 . 

X.B.— Orieutalintn are informed that invitation* have been received 
from Oencva, for holding the Tvulli Congress lucre. 


THE TENTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 

LISBON (23rd September to let October, 1892). 
President-Patron: HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. 

Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies are specially 
invited to take part in the above Congress, which wi;l be 
followed by literary excursions to Cintra and other places of 
interest in Portugal, and to Cordova Seville, and Granada 
in Spain. The programme of work comprises all known 
branches of Oriental learning, as also recent explorations, 
and subjects bearing on ‘‘Portugal and the East.” The 
subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Congress, books 
for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for¬ 
warded to 44 The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese 
Legation, 12, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from 
particulars may be learnt regarding Prize- 
translations and the award by the Congre?s of Diplomas, 
Medals,* and other honours. The dates of the Congress and 
of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable members to 
attend the Americanist and other Congresses, Exhibitions, 
and Columbian Festivities that will take place in Spain 
between September 12 and the end of October. Reductions 
in Railway fares, &c., arc being arranged for Members. 


F°2, 


PUBLICATIONS of the NINTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALIST8 
including SUMMARIES of ORIENTAL RK3EARCH in 
Sixteen Specialities, apply to Piiii.isiii.no Dei'Aktmknt, 
Orientai. University Institute, Wokino. 


Small Advcrtieemente continued un pages off and 59. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NOW BEADY. 

ROD and RIVER. Fly-Fishing 

for Salmon. Trout, and Grayling. By Major ARTHUR 
T. FISHER, Author of “Through Stable and Saddle- 
room," &c. In 1 voL, demy 8 vo, 14s. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION 

NOW BEADY. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL 

Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, 
late Minister of Lynnbridgre, in the 
County or Lincoln. 

In 2 vola., crown 8 vo, 12s. 

NOW READY. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. 

By Mrs. PAUL KING. 

In 2 vola., crown 8 vo. 

BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 

And What Happened There. 

In 8 vola., crown 8 vo. 

NOW READY. 

WESTOVER’S WARD. 

By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. 

In 8 vola., crown 8 vo. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.” 

THAT WILD WHEEL 

By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Madame Leroux,” &c. 

In 3 volt., crown 8 vo. 

RE-ISSUE OF 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

NEW 3a. 6d. EDITION. 

gale over One MUllen and a quarter Coplea. 

EAST LYNNE. (Two Hundred and Fiftieth Thous.) 
THE CHANNINGS. (One Hundredth Thousand.) 
MRS. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. (Seventy- 
third Thousand.) 

THE SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. (Fiftieth Thous. 1 
LORDOAKBURN’SDAUGHTERS. (FiftiethThous.) 
VERNER’S PRIDE. (Thirty-ninth Thousand.) 
ROLAND YORKE. (Sixtieth Thousand;) 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. First Series. (Thirty-fifth 
Thousand.) 

MILDRED ARKELL. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 

ST. MARTIN’S EYE. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
TREVLYN HOLD. (Fortieth Thousand.) 

GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL. (Forty-fifth 

THERED c'oURTFARM. (Thirty-seventhThous.) 
WITHIN the MAZE. (Forty-fifth Thousand.) 
ELSTER’S FOLLY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

LADY ADELAIDE. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
OSWALD CRAY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series. (Twentieth 
Thousand.) 

ANNE HEREFORD. (Twenty-ninth Thousand.) 
DENE HOLLOW. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
EDINA. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A LIFE’S SECRET. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. (Eighteenth Thousand.) 
LADY GRACE. {Note appears for the first time in 

cheap form.) 

BESSY RANE. (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
PARKWATER. (Twentieth Thousand.) 

THE UNHOLY WISH, &c. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series. 

THE MASTER of GREYLANDS. (Twenty-fifth 
Thousand.) 

ORVILLE COLLEGE. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
POMEROY ABBEY. (Twenty-first Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 

ADAM GRAINGER. &o. 

JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fifth Series. 

The Volumes am in crown 8 vo size, bound in scarlet cloth 
sod lettered; on. the side; each one will by sold separately. 
The published price is 8s. 6d. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers In Ordinary to Her Majesty the Qnsen. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S 

LIBRARY EDITION 

OF 

POPULAR NOVELS 

BY AUTHORS OF THE DAY. 

In cloth , gilt tope, 2s. 6d. each . 

The Guardian saysMessrs. Hutchinson’s Popular 
library is really a most promising and remarkable sign of 

the times. Here we have the old-established novel docked of 

its superfluous spaces and margins, a nd offered to the reader 
neatly bound, nicely printed, comfortable to handle, with 
plenty of matter and interest, and all for the modest sum of 
2 a. Gd.” __ 

By MRS. RIDDELL. By J. SHERIDAN LEFAHO 

Austin Friars. Checkmate. 

_ „ , All in the Dark. 

Too Much Alone. Guy Devere n. 

The Rich Husband. The Rose an< j t h e 
Maxwell Drewitt. Key. 

Far above Rubies. Tenants of Mallory. 

. . . . Willing to Die. 

A Life s Assize. Wylder’s Hand. 

The World in the 

Home^Sweet Home. By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Phemie Keller. Carry’s* Confession. 

Race for Wealth. Under the Spell. 

The Earl’s Promise. House of Elmore. 

Mortomley’s Estate. Milly’s Hero. 

Frank Sinclair’s Wife. M f: Stewart’s Inten- 

tions. 

The Ruling Passion. No Man - S p riend . 

My First and My Wild Flowers. 

Last Love. Poor Humanity. 

City and Suburb. Owen, a Waif. 

Above Suspicion. a Womans Ransom. 

Joy after Sorrow. Mattie, a Stray. 

Slaves of the Ring. 

By FLORENCE MARRYAT. One and Twenty. 

Mount Eden. 0 „ , n.,, 

Gerald Estcourt. "Y 

Love's Conflict. Q uite Moat - 

Too Good for Him. g SIDNEY S. HARRIS. 

agamst The Sutherlands. 

Woman ’ Rutledge. 

For Ever and Ever. Christine. 

Nelly Brooke. 

Veronique. By ANNIE THOMAS. 

Her Lord and Master. 0n Guard 
The Prey of the Gods. Walter Goring. 

The Girls of Fever- 

sham. ByM.BETHAM EDWARDS 

Mad Dumaresq. Love and Mirage. 

No Intentions. 

Petronel. By JOHN COLEMAN- 

Miss Harrington’s The White Ladye of 

Husband. Rosemount. 

By JOSEPH HATTON. By SIR JULIUS YOGEL, 

By Order of the Czar. K-C-M-G. 

[Twelfth Edition. A.D. a.ooo ; or 

A Modern Ulysses. Woman’s Destiny. 

[Just rendu. 

ciytie. By HELEN MATHERS. 

The Tallants of Sam’s Sweetheart. 

Barton. 

In the Lap of Fortune. By IZA DUFFUS HARDY• 
Valley of Poppies. The Giri he did not 

Not in Society. Marry. 

Christopher Kenrick. . „ .. 

cruel London. By COL H- MULLINEUX 

The Queen of WALMSLEY. 

' Bohemia. Branksome Dene: a 

Sea Talc. [Just ready _ 


Bitter Sweets. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 

'io, P.VTBKNOSTEll StlUABE. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION. 

NEW EDITION, Twelfth Thousand. 

RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

By G. W. E. BUSSELL, M.P. 

(The “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series.) 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Kunell lias done hie work with soand judgment and in excel¬ 
lent taste_A worthy offering at the ihrine of patriotism and genius. 

_ Dailg Neve. 

SECOND EDITION, now ready. 

MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.6. 

By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 

(The “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series.) 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d- 
" Unquestionably the liveliest, not to sey the most superciliously 
cynical and wickedly witty, of the Bcrioe.”—XJaUy Chronicle. 

THE MEMBER 

FOB 

WROTTENBOROUGH. 

Passages from his Lif« in Parliament. Edited by his “ Alter 
ARTHUR A*BECKETT, Author of “ Papers from 
Pump-handle Court,” Ac. With fancy cover, design by 
E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GEORG EBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 

PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path). By 

GEORG EBER8, Author of “ An Egyptian Princess,” &c. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 voL, crown 8vo, cloth, 6e. 

(First Issue, in Book Form.) 

A SON of the PENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMERSON, Author of “ East Coast Yarns,” “ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 0s. 

" A remarkable work.**— World. _ 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE 

By Sir C. G AVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G., Ac. With 9 For- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ A book which ia well entitled to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the most sane, the most kindly, and the most critical estimate of 
Carlyle as yet published.•—.SafNrdajr Review. 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 

LETTERS. By GEOBOB SOMES I.AYARD, B.A. 
With 8 Portraits, 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller Hiustra- 
tions, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24a. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, demy 4to, 
boards, with extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS 
NET, is Just ready. 

** Mr. L&yard’s l»ook is worthy of hia subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last."— Saiurdag Review. 

THE STORY of KING EDWARD and 

NEW WINCHEL8EA: the Edification of a Medireval 
Town. By F. A. INDKRWICK, a.C., Author of “ Side¬ 
lights on the Stuartn,” “The Interregnum.” Illus¬ 
trated. Square 8vo, cloth, 10». 6d. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACEY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 0e. 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. 
With Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, 
Japan, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, 
C.B., M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. *‘ Picturesque and practical.”— Globe. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN. Author of “ Too Curious,” &c. With 
84 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. , , ,, 

“ An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and avaluable 
guide."— Daily Telegraph. _ 

THREE FEATHERS 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 2 s. 6d. 

Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised 
Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd, 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

; Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1892. 

No. 1054, New Series. 

Tint Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sfe., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. Edited, 
with a Preface and Notes, by the Due de 
Broglie. Vol. II. translated by Raphael 
Ledos de Beaufort; Yols. IEt.-V. trans¬ 
lated by Mrs. Angus Hall. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 

Is the Academy for April 18, 1891, in a 
notice of the translation of the first volume 
of Talleyrand’s Memoirs, some remarks 
were made on their authenticity and general 
scope. The translation of the fifth and last 
volume has now been published, and it is 
possible to give an account of the Memoirs 
as a whole, and to point out their import¬ 
ance to historical students. The original 
sense of disappointment experienced when 
it was made manifest that the cynical 
diplomatist had left no autobiography, but 
only some detached memoranda on particular 
men and particular epochs, and some copies 
of official despatches and private letters 
loosely strung together, has been deepened. 
It may be possible to accept the Due 
de Broglie’s view that Talleyrand merely 
meant to leave behind him an “ apologia 
pro vita sua,” in which he laid weight only 
on the two periods of his political career, 
his conduct at the Congress of Vienna in 
1814, and in London from 1830 to 1834, 
when he rendered undoubted services to 
France. But in that case it is difficult to 
understand why he should have made the 
stipulation in his 


Bacourt, who was above all things un homme 
eerie ux, should have lent himself to it. 

Fierce has been the controversy over the 
authenticity of the five volumes, which have 
been published almost simultaneously in 
France and England during the last year 
under the title of “ Talleyrand’s Memoirs.” 
No one has the slightest suspicion that the 
Due de Broglie tampered with the text 
placed in his hands for publication: his high 
personal character and his conscientiousness 
as an historian forbade the faintest thought 
of such conduct on his part; and his offer 
to place his text at tne disposition of 
inquirers is quite unnecessary. It may be 
added also that no better editor could have 
been found, and that his notes are models 
of brevity and accuracy. But the Due de 
Broglie himself admits that he has printed 
only the copy made by M. de Bacourt, and 
that the original has disappeared. Where is 
this original ? Until it has been found and 
examined, an opinion will continue to exist 
that M. De Bacourt expurgated the papers 
committed to his charge. It is not probable 
that M. de Bacourt made interpolations; 
but it is probable that he made considerable 
excisions for the purpose of defending 
the reputation, as he thought, of the 
illustrious statesman. This view is strongly 
held by M. Aulard and M. Jules Flammer- 
mont, both scholars of repute, the latter of 
whom has had special opportunities of 
judging the capacity and trustworthiness of 
M. de Bacourt as an editor. For it must 
be remembered that M. de Bacourt has up 
to the present time been mainly known 
as the editor of the Correspondance entre 
Mirabeau et la March, and M. Jules Flammer- 
mont is the editor of the valuable Corre¬ 
spondance secrete du Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, 
the Austrian ambassador at Paris, who was 
La Marck’s friend and political adviser. The 
arguments of the two most distinguished 
opponents of the completeness of the Memoirs 
can be read in M. Aulard’s article in the 
Revolution Frangaise for April 14, 1891, and 
in that of M. Flammermont in the Revue 


in fiis will that his Memoirs 

should not be published until thirty years Nistorique for January-February, 1892. 
after his death, or why his literary executor, In reply, the Due de Broglie has published 

M. de Bacourt, should have prolonged the a preface to vol. v. of the Memoirs, in which 
period for another twenty years. There is he defends the reputation of M. de Bacourt, 


not a word in the Memoirs likely to offend 
any one, no state secrets are revealed, no 
political intrigues unravelled; and if they 
had been published at the time of Talley¬ 
rand’s death, they would have created but 
little sensation. If the old statesman wished 
to play a joke on posterity, he has certainly 
accomplished his end: public expectation 
has been kept awake by the mysterious 
secrecy preserved; and when the vaunted 
Memoirs appear, they are found to be 
entirely devoid of anything requiring 
secrecy. Some reviewers, relying on 
Talleyrand’s reputation as a malicious wit, 
have held the view that the whole affair 
was intended as a posthumous witticism, 
and that the old cynic delighted in the 
idea that historians, who would wait ex¬ 
pectantly for his memoirs for the keys to 
niany riddles, which he alone was known 
to hold, should be utterly foiled. But such 
an idea is too subtle for ordinary minds; 

nf ak&YO been ^J^kle I j U8 t rendered to his country P How could 
uca * design, it is not likely that M. de I he linger to recapitulate with oomplacency for 


and asserts the probability that Talleyrand 
purposely omitted to describe his motives 
and his conduct during the Revolution, the 
Directory, and the Empire. 

“ When he took up his pen after the Restora 
tion to which he had so powerfully contributed ” 
says the Duke, “the Prince de Talleyrand, 
representing as he did legitimate monarchy at 
Vienna, in the presence of assembled Europe, 
must have retained but few ideas and 
traits in common with the Abbe de Peri- 
gord, sitting on the left in the Constituent 
Assembly, and he could scarcely have recog¬ 
nised this almost effaced likeness of himself 
after so distant a past. He had learned much 
and perhaps also forgotten a little. Many 
resolutions which he had taken during times of 
hope, of disappointment and of anxiety, must 
have appeared to him, if not the result of in¬ 
fluence against which he was not proof, at least 
necessities to which he must submit. Would he 
not then have hastened to turn over this page 
of his history, in order to arrive rapidly at that 
on which were inscribed the eminent services he 


the benefit of posterity impressions which he 
perhaps no longer retained, which did not evsn 
affect him, or in any case revive their memory.” 

Still more striking is the defence of the 
completeness of the Memoirs given by M. 
Pierre Bertrand in the Revue Nistorique for 
March-April, 1892. He too defends the 
honesty of M. de Bacourt; and after an 
analysis of Tallyrand’s manner of composi¬ 
tion, which according to him consisted of 
dictating fragments when he felt in the 
humour, he declares that there never existed 
any regular M8. of the Memoirs. He states 
that M. de Bacourt came into possession of 
a number of loose sheets, written from 
dictation in this fashion, and of a mass of 
correspondence, and that he sorted, arranged, 
and copied all this material in its existing 
form, as handed over to the Due de Broglie. 
But even if this were the case, and there 
is no reason to doubt M. Bertrand’s state¬ 
ments, it would be, to put it moderately, 
more satisfactory if M. de Bacourt had also 
carefully preserved these fragments. Who 
knows but that they might include an in¬ 
teresting account of Talleyrand’s relations 
with Mirabeau, whose posthumous speech 
he read at the tribune of the Constituent 
Assembly, or of his communications with 
Danton during the latter months of 1792, 
when he undoubtedly inspired that great 
statesman’s foreign policy ? With all due 
deference to the Due de Broglie, it does not 
seem likely that Talleyrand purposely passed 
over the important part he played during 
the Revolution when writing his Recollec¬ 
tions in however loose a manner. He speak« 
of “ those liberal and wise principles, of 
which the Revolution of 1789 had showu 
the practical possibility ” (vol. iii. p. 226); 
and it does appear far more probable that 
M. de Bacourt, possessed with the horror of 
his generation for the events of the Revolu¬ 
tion, suppressed his patron’s fragments 
concerning this period of his life, with the 
idea that they would throw discredit on the 
reputation of Talleyrand. And the greatest 
argument of all in favour of M. de Bacourt’s 
having done this is the entire absence of 
any justification for the delay in publication, 
directed by Talleyrand’s will. Talleyrand 
must have known that his conduct in 1814 
and in 1830-34 was wholly honourable to 
him, and that it was not necessary to await 
the judgment of posterity on it. But his 
share in the history of the Revolution and 
the Directory stands on a different footing: 
it had been hotly blamed in his lifetime; 
the contemporaries of his later career could 
not hear of the Revolution without shudder¬ 
ing at the memory of the Reign of Terror; 
and he may well have desired to appeal to 
the impartiality of posterity in writing an 
apology for his behaviour during those years 
of his political life. 

Whether complete or not, all historians 
should be thankful for what they have got. 
Half a loaf is better than no bread; and it 
is well to have Talleyrand’s views of certain 
epochs in his career, even if the most 
interesting are left untouched. The division 
of the Memoirs into twelve parts makes it 
easy to give a rapid summary of their con¬ 
tents, and a mention of the number of pages 
devoted to each will give an idea of the 
proportion allotted to the different subjeots. 
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Part i. of yoI. i. is entitled “ The Years 
Preceding the Revolution,” and covers 
in 104 pages the first thirty-seven years 
of Talleyrand’s life, until the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Constituent Assembly in 
1791. It is bright and sketchy, but 
contains nothing of historical import¬ 
ance. Part ii., on the “ Duke of Orleans,” 
in 56 pages, contains an attack on that 
unfortunate prince and an exposition of his 
character ana policy from an unfavourable 
point of view. Part iii. treats, in 78 pages, 

“ The Convention, the Directory, the Con¬ 
sulate, and the Early Years of the Empire,” 
from 1791 to 1807. That is to say, it professes 
to describe Talleyrand’s exile during the 
Convention, his tenure of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs under the Directory, his 
share in the coups d'etat of 18 Fructidor 
and 18 Brumaire, the negotiations leading 
to the Treaty of Amiens, and the whole of 
his administration of foreign affairs during 
the early years of the Empire until he was 
replaced by the Due de Bassano in 1807. 
As can be well imagined, these were the 
most important years of Talleyrand’s life 
and those of his greatest political import¬ 
ance. Yet they are briefly dismissed with 
a few trifling anecdotes and remarks. Parts 
iv., v., and vi., on “ Spanish Affairs, 
1807,” “The Erfurt Interview, 1*08,” and 
on “ Napoleon’s Marriage, his Brothers, and 
his Struggle with Pope Pius VIL, 1809- 
1813,” contain 49, 50, and 95 pages 
respectively. They treat of events which 
occurred while Talleyrand was out of office, 
and though interesting enough, and occa¬ 
sionally throwing new light on the causes 
of Napoleon’s downfall, are quite inadequate 
to the subjects discussed. Perhaps the 
most useful pages are those devoted to the 
Emperor’s quarrel with the Pope, which 
exhibits the weakness of the great man after 
he had become infected with the idea that 
he was a new Charlemagne. Part vii., on 
“ The Fall of the Empire and the Restora¬ 
tion,” in 101 pages, is far more valuable. 
It contains an elaborate account of the 
proceedings which led to the summoning of 
Louis XVIII. to the throne of France, and 
Talleyrand’s defence of the Restoration, as 
the one means possible for saving France 
and giving her an intelligible attitude 
towards the victorious European powers. 
Part viii., on the “ Congress of Vienna,” 
occupies 322 pages, and fills the latter part 
of vol. ii. and the beginning of vol. iii. It con¬ 
sists mainly of Talleyrand’s official despatches 
and private letters from Vienna to Louis 
XVIII., and its interest has been somewhat 
discounted by the publication of Pallain’s 
Correspondence inedite de Louis X VIII, et M. 
de Talleyrand some years ago. The Due de 
Broglie has carefully collated this publica¬ 
tion from the archives with the copies 
retained by Talleyrand, and has marked all 
the variants, which, as he says, are some¬ 
times very instructive. The Congress of 
Vienna was Talleyrand’s great diplomatic 
campaign. In it he proved himself the 
Napoleon or rather the Wellington of dip¬ 
lomatists. Arriving in Vienna the repre¬ 
sentative of a defeated and discredited 
nation, and at first excluded from the private 
conferences of the ministers of the four 
great powers—Austria, Russia, Prussia, and 


England—-he managed, by posing as the 
champion of the smaller powers, and then 
by skilfully taking advantage of internal 
dissensions, to become the arbiter of the 
Congress, and eventually, by a secret treaty, 
united England, Austria, and France against 
Prussia and Russia. The history of the 
great Congress cannot be too minutely 
studied, ana a fresh perusal of Talleyrand’s 
letters and despatches only confirms the 
high opinion generally held of his extra¬ 
ordinary skill in managing men. Part ix., 
in 78 pages, discusses the Second Restoration 
in 1815 after the final defeat of Napoleon 
at Waterloo. It is cleverly written, and 
ends with Talleyrand’s final resignation of 
the ministry of foreign affairs. 

Parts x., xi., and xii., which fill the latter 
half of vol. iii. and the whole of vols. iv. 
and v., treat in 762 pages of Talleyrand’s 
embassy to London in 1830 to 1834. This 
is far the longest and far the most im¬ 
portant portion of the whole. It is not 
too much to Bay that it can never be 
neglected by any student of the period of 
the Revolution of 1830. Both the official 
documents and the private letters it contains 
are of the greatest value, and they are most 
admirably edited by the Duo de Broglie. 
Europe was at the time in a state of commo¬ 
tion, which was far more widespread than 
during the days of the Revolution and the 
Empire. Civil war was raging in Spain 
and Portugal; Belgium had torn itself away 
from the hated union with Holland; and 
France had just replaced Charles X. by 
Louis Philippe. The attitude of the monarchs 
of the Holy Alliance was doubtful; and 
it was expected that the concert of 1814 and 
1815 would be renewed, and that an effort 
would be made by the great powers which 
had overthrown Napoleon to restore order 
and the arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna. At this juncture, Talleyrand was 
sent as ambassador to London, and shortly 
afterwards the Reform ministry was formed 
in England with Lord Palmerston as Secre¬ 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
position of affairs was critical, and a great 
European war seemed imminent. But the 
diplomatic skill of Talleyrand, and the sound 
common sense of Palmerston, averted the 
danger, and when the former left in London 
in 1834 all fear of a general war was at an 
end. The monarchy of July in France was 
recognised everywhere; Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was firmly seated on the 
throne of Belgium ; Dom Miguel was driven 
from Portugal, and Spain was for a time at 
peace. 

In addition to the twelve parts just sum¬ 
marised, Talleyrand’s Memoirs contain a 
note in vol. iii. (pp. 206-223) defending 
himself from the charge of being responsible 
for the murder of the Due d’Enghien, and 
an appendix in vol. v. (pp. 337-392) on 
the character and administration of the Due 
de Choiseul. This appendix is in point of 
style the gem of the work. It is exquisitely 
written, and loses some of its charm in the 
process of translation. The cynical abbe of 
the ancien regime , the malicious wit of the 
last century, is to be seen in every line, and 
the political reflections suggested are wise 
and well considered. The account of the 
intrigues by which Choiseul rose to power 
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and of those by which he was driven from 
the ministry through the influence of 
Mme. du Barry, is suggestive of tlxe pro¬ 
fligacy of the times of his youth; while the 
comparison of the two famous mistresses of 
Louis XV. is characteristic of the pungency 
of his style, and deserves quotation if only 
on account of its contrast with the usual 
descriptions of the two women. 

“ Mme. de Pompadour,” he says, “ had very 
little mind; her blue eyes, possessing neither 
brilliancy nor vivacity, betrayed the emptiness 
of her head. Although she had been brought 
up and had lived in the financial society of 
Paris, which at that time was rather distin¬ 
guished, her style was bad, and her language 
was vulgar—faults which she was not able to 
correct even at Versailles. She differed in every 
way from Mme. du Barry, who, though less 
well educated, had succeeded in acquiring a 
sufficiently pure style of conversation. Mute, 
du Barry’s eyes were not so large, but they 
were intelligent; her face was well formed, and 
her hair was extremely beautiful; she liked 
conversation, and had caught the art of telling 
a story brightly. They both possessed the art of 
lying to perfection ” (vol. v., p. 388). 

H. Morse Stephens. 


The Xaulahka, A Story of West and East. 

By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Bal- 

estier. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. Kipling has fallen for the time a 
victim to a disease that has proved fatal 
to many modern novelists—namely, over¬ 
production. It is not many years since he 
first became known to the Anglo-Indian 
public, and it seems but n few weeks ago 
that Mr. Andrew Lang was extolling in 
Longman's Magazine a little book called 
Departmental Ditties by the young writer. 
Yet during the last two or three years 
volumes of stories, collections of verse, and 
newspaper articles have succeeded each 
other with such startling rapidity that, even 
allowing for the fact that some of these 
were but republications of earlier work, 
Mr. Kipling’s sincerest admirers have feared 
for the great reputation so suddenly ac¬ 
quired. Barrack Room Ballads and half-a- 
dozen stories in Life's Handicap in some 
measure rostored the confidence that had 
been not a little shaken by The Light that 
Failed, a novel which, in spite of several 
striking passages, betrayed signs of hurry 
and what looked like carelessness. 

But the rough-hewn journalistic style 
that gives Mr. Kipling’s short stories their 
power and grip is not suited altogether to 
longer and more intricate narrative. The 
qualities that go to make a novel of 400 
pages interesting and admirable are, in 
fact, different in many ways from those 
which enable a man to strike out a brave 
story in a few swift and telling paragraphs; 
and Mr. Kipling does not yet possess tnem. 
Even M. de Maupassant, king of the short 
story, is but a skilful amateur at the regular 
novel. Moreover, in The Xaulahka Mr. 
Kipling has hampered himself by taking 
Mr. Balestier into partnership. Literary 
partnerships are sell tom happy, and this last 
is no exception to the rule. Indeed, it is 
almost time that an authoritative edict were 
issued against these unfortunate combina¬ 
tions. Mr. Stevenson has suffered severely 
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more than once by admitting another to share 
his labours. The delicate style and fan¬ 
tastic humour of the New Arabian Nights de¬ 
generated into careless English and faroieal 
extravagance in In tht Wrong Box and The 
Dynamiter. Collaborators in literary work 
should be something more than kin. They 
must think and speak and feel alike; they 
must be in all tilings as necessary to each 
other as were the brothers De Goncourt: 
then there is some chance of the partner¬ 
ship succeeding. But Mr. Balestier, though 
not destitute of a certain merit and dis¬ 
tinction, is by no means the alter ego of Mr. 
Kipling; and a novel, in the composition of 
which each of them was to have his fair 
say, was necessarily doomed to be in part a 
failure. 

Yet The Naulahka contains passages of 
great merit. There are descriptions scat¬ 
tered through its pages which no one but 
Mr. Kipling could have written, while the 
early chapters giving the history of Topas 
City and the aspirations of its inhabitants 
are well done and have the touch of the 
novel rather than the tale. The main idea, 
too, “ dealing with the dead East from the 
standpoint of the living West,” that living 
West being Western America, is both clever 
and original. Possibly either Mr. Balestier 
(who would seem to be a more minute and 
painful workman than Mr. Kipling) or Mr. 
Kipling might have done full justice to it 
separately. But as their joint book comes 
to us, it is a succession of brilliant scenes 
interlarded with scenes that are far from 
brilliant. 

Without betraying the writer’s effects, 
one may give the outline of their story. 
Nicholas Tarvin is swayed by two great 
wishes, one to marry Kate Sheriff, the other 
to bring a line of railroad (known as the 
Three C*s) to Topaz, his native city. Kate 
feels called upon to minister to the women 
of India; and while Tarvin debates with 
himself whether he shall follow her there, 
he discovers that if he can win the Naulahka, 
a necklace of fabulous beauty and value, 
for the wife of the president of the Three C’s, 
she will persuade her husband to make 
Topaz its terminus, and so for ever destroy 
the claims to superiority put forth by the 
neighbouring city of Bussler. As Kate’s 
new home is also the home of the Naulahka, 
he determines to go to India and win 
them both; so that, on her arrival at Gokral 
Seetarun, she finds him already settled 
at the rest house. At last Kate, who has 
been managing the native hospital, consents 
to marry him and return to Topaz, for a 
wild fakir has cheated her of her patients, 
and the favourite wife of the Maharaja has 
several times tried to poison her and the 
little Maharaj Kunwar, who has been placed 
under her care. The climax of the story is 
reached when Tarvin who, after many perils 
has possessed himself of the string of jewels, 
has to choose between Kate and the 
Naulahka. 

The most fascinating and not the least 
important person in the drama is the little 
Indian prince. Pew authors understand 
children so well as Mr. Kipling, few enter 
further into their thoughts and whims, for 
even Mr. Stevenson’s interest in childhood 
is mostly autobiographic and personal. The 


strange, almost pathetic, blending of pride 
and simplicity in the royal child is vividly 
suggested. Tarvin himself is not nearly so 
successful. He is living and forcible and 
commands attention, but scarcely respect or 
liking. Throughout the book it is difficult 
to tell whether he desires more to win Kate 
or the Naulahka, so that the soene in whioh 
he promptly decides between them is a little 
unconvincing. Kate is even more unsatis¬ 
factory than Tarvin, for after the opening 
chapter she dwindles into a tearful shadow, 
and one longs to get back to the railroad 
president’s frivolous but charming wife, who 
“ always threw her head back when she 
laughed; it showed her throat.” 

It is fair to add that whoever reads this 
novel will find much of it hard to forget. 
There is a wonderful meeting of Tarvin and 
Sitabhai at the tank, when the cunning 
woman, jealous of the plain queen, whose 
son’s life she covets that her own may 
inherit the throne, is conquered by the 
quiet deliberation of the “strange English¬ 
man who is not an Englishman.” There 
are good scenes between Tarvin and the 
opium-sodden Maharaja; and the story of 
the exodus from the hospital will rank 
among the best passages in modem fiction. 

That the novel is not wholly good is due 
in part to those excellences which are also 
Mr. Kipling’s limitations; in part to the 
fact that the authors have stultified them¬ 
selves by collaboration; but chiefly because 
it has jacked that careful and sustained 
labour without which no story of this length 
can ever be completely successful. 

Pebcy Addleshaw. 


To the Snows of Tibet through China. By 
A. E. Fratt. (Longmans.) 

Neitheb by a noble rage for geographical 
research, nor by the hope of finding new 
markets and unbeaten tracts for trade, nor 
yet by the special inducement which ac¬ 
cording to Marco Polo makes the adjoining 
region a very pleasant place for young fellows 
to go to, was Mr. Pratt impelled to set forth 
on a long and difficult journey to the Tibetan 
frontier. He is a naturalist; and a country 
to be interesting to him must be a good 
collecting ground, must be what he says 
the neighbourhood of Wan-nien-ssu is— 
rich in species. As a collector he seems 
to have been extremely successful. The 
birds and fishes, reptiles and insects, 
he brought back with him will occupy 
the attention of naturalists for a long time 
to come. A list of them, all but the Lepi- 
doptera which are still being classified, is 
printed as an appendix. This magnificent 
accumulation is the reward of more than 
three years’ toil in the heart of China and on 
the borders of Tibet. The arduous condi¬ 
tions under which it was got together may 
be learnt from the traveller’s narrative, 
wherein also will be found much interesting 
information about the Fauna and Flora of 
South-Western China. But while, on the 
one hand, the book does not profess to give 
a complete and properly digested summary 
of the author’s scientific researches, its value 
from a geographical point of view is lessened 
by the fact that Mr. Pratt’s predecessor^ 


have written better and more detailed 
accounts of the country he traversed. The 
Yang-tse Kiang to its highest navigable 
point has been minutely described by a 
long series of travellers, from Captain 
Blakiston down to Mr. Archibald Little. 
Of the country onwards to Ta’tsien-lu or 
Darchendo, one may read in half a dozen 
other books of travel. Excepting for a few 
miles, all Mr. Pratt’s routes had been 
trodden by either Mr. T. T. Cooper, Capt. 
Gill, Mr. Baber, or Mr. Alexander Hosie. 
This of course is not Mr. Pratt’s fault, but 
it may abate a reader’s enthusiasm. 

Mr. Pratt twice visited the now famous 
mountain not inappropriately called O-mi, 
the wonders of which were first described 
by Mr. Baber. A few slight divergencies 
in the accounts given by the two travellers 
may be noted. Near the “ Temple of 
a Thousand Years,” which Mr. Baber calls 
the “ Myriad Year Monastery,” Mr. Pratt 
took a photograph of a very large Buddha. 
The image, he says, was made of clay and 
gilt; but it was probably the same one seen 
by Mr. Baber, and believed by him to be 
pure copper. Mr. Pratt, who for a scientific 
man is singularly vague in his descriptions, 
merely says it was a very large statue. 
Mr. Baber estimated its height at 25 ft. 
or more, adding that it is in a rude and 
arohaic style, and is reputed to be the oldest 
image on the mountain. Unfortunately Mr. 
Pratt’s photograph has not been engraved. 
A full and particular account of the various 
colossal figures to be seen in different parts 
of China would be interesting. Opposite 
Kia-ting-fu Mr. Pratt saw a seated Buddha, 
at least 150 ft. high, cut out of the red 
sandstone. Mr. Baber, however, says that 
only the face of this figure shows traces of 
the sculptor’s hand, being roughly rounded 
from a projecting rock, and furnished with 
a plaster nose six feet long. Mendez Pinto 
avers that, on the journey from Northern 
China to Tongking, he saw an iron statue 
upwards of thirty fathoms high. Not far 
from the gilt or copper Buddha mentioned 
above, Mr. Pratt saw the bronze elephant 
with six tusks also described by Mr. Baber. 
“ Who the workmen were,” Mr. Pratt 
writes, “it is, I believe, impossible to find 
out, and also why the elephant has been 
introduced.” His predecessor quotes the 
Chinese Topography in which this remark¬ 
able monument is said to date from 
the third century of our era, and he 
concludes that the artificers were Indian 
Buddhists. As regards the figure seated in 
a huge lotus flower on the elephant’s back, 
Mr. Baber was told bv the monks, that it 
was not a Buddha, as Mr. Pratt thinks, but 
an image of the patron saint of the mountain, 
the patriarch P’su, also called, according 
to Dr. Edkins, Samantabhadra. Like Mr. 
Baber, Mr. Prattwasregaled with the wonder¬ 
ful tea found on Mount O-mi, a tea which has 
a natural taste of sugar. He seems, how¬ 
ever, to have overlooked the fact recorded 
by Mr. Hosie, that it is not tea at all, but 
Viburnum phlebotrichum. Where Mr. Pratt 
has the advantage over Mr. Baber is in the 
sight he obtained of the “ Glory of Buddha.” 
Mr. Baber heard of this marvel; but 
although he ascended to the “Golden 
Summit,” and standing on the edge of the 
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“ Cliff of Suicides ”—a tremendous precipice 
a mile and more from brow to foot—gazed 
into the abyss below, he saw only floating 
clouds of mist. Mr. Pratt is more fortunate, 
for he has seen the Fo-kuang, the “ Glory 
of Buddha.” On his second visit to the 
Golden Summit, the Glory was revealed to 
him twice. He believes it to be a reflection 
of the sun thrown upon clouds half way 
down the precipice; and describes it as a 
golden disc surrounded by radiating pris¬ 
matic bars, which scintillate and change 
colour as they revolve. All this, however, 
and a good deal more besides, may be found 
in Mr. Baber’s pages; for though Mr. Baber 
did not see the Glory himself, he had an 
account of it from two missionaries. It 
is Mr. Baber, too, and not Mr. Pratt, who 
relates various local traditions about O-mi: 
how pilgrims lost in the forest come on a 
sudden to spacious halls wherein are golden 
images on jewelled thrones, and where they 
themselves are feasted by ministering 
priests; how others wander mile after mile 
through a measureless cave, lit up by no 
earthly light, and at length fall asleep to find 
themselves on awakening transported to the 
“ Golden Summit.” 

Another remarkable mountain, in the 
“ Province of the Four Waters,” which was 
visited by Mr. Pratt, is Mount Wa, described 
by Mr. Baber as a flight of thirteen steps 
each 180 feet high by 30 feet broad. But 
Mr. Pratt does little else than quote his 
predecessor’s description. Mr. Pratt, too, 
was told that the wild ox is found in the 
neighbourhood, and he supposes the animal 
to be the Budorcas of Pere David. He 
might have noticed Mr. Baber’s suggestion, 
accepted by Sir Henry Yule, that these 
wild oxen are the Beyamini, “ the very wild 
and fierce animals ” Marco Polo speaks of. 

Further information would also be accept¬ 
able concerning the ancient cave dwellings 
on the banks of the Min river. Mr. Pratt, 
indeed, did go ashore and examine them. 
“ These caves,” he writes, “ were made for 
dwellings by a race which inhabited the 
country before the Chinese drove them out, 
and are probably very ancient; ’’ but this is 
hardly more satisfactory than Mr. Baber’s 
tentative suggestion that they are of un¬ 
known date, and were made for an unex¬ 
plained purpose by a people of doubtful 
antiquity. If, however, as some authorities 
hold, they were Buddhist monasteries, it 
would be worth while to compare them with 
the cave dwellings at Fanjdeh on the 
Afghan frontier, said by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son to date from the first century a.d., and 
to be the work of Buddhist ascetics; and 
with other cave dwellings of a similar kind 
in Central Asia and Baluchistan. 

Regarded merely as a story of adventure, 
to be told with the aid of a magic-lantern to 
some not over critical audience, to whom 
the names of Gill and Baber are scarcely 
known, Mr. Pratt’s narrative is admirable. 
Doubtless, too, the general reader would 
rather be amused than instructed, and will 
derive more entertainment from the anecdote 
of the artful native who tried to palm off on 
the traveller some boars’ tusks and porcu¬ 
pines’ quills as the teeth and whiskers of a 
monstrous tiger, or from the aocount of the 
Tibetan race meeting at Ta’tsien-lu, than 


he would find in learned and abstruse 
dissertations. Mr, Pratt was not to be 
taken in with the tusks and quills, but the 
Chinese skipper of his boat got the better 
of him. This man persuaded his employer 
that it would be as well to fly a flag, 
and accordingly procured a “ number one 
piecee” flag, which, it turned out after¬ 
wards, bore the device of a British Am¬ 
bassador. Under its protection the guileful 
Chinaman smuggled large quantities of salt, 
musk, and medicines past the Customs’ 
posts. 

The book is well illustrated ; but, in 
addition to the map of the route from 
Kia-ting-fu to Ta’tsien-lu, there should 
have been a general map of the Yang-tse 
Valley. The absence of an index is an 
even more serious defect. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


Studies at Leisure. By W. L. Courtney. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

A reprint of scattered articles from the 
magazines always appears to need some 
apology for its existence. Unless they are 
held together in a unity of common subject, 
of new and fruitful critical method, of 
special and delightful style, such collections 
often fail to charm: they have an air of 
bookmaking; they irritate the reader more 
than they profit him. Mr. Courtney’s new 
volume is exceptionally discursive: you 
have here a study of Ibsen or of Anatole 
France, there a series of philosophical 
essays, the fine flower of many Greats 
lectures; in this comer a sketch of “Old 
Oxford Revels,” in that a contribution to 
the solving or perhaps the darkening of the 
perpetual problems of religion. And for 
prelude to them all comes a bit of drama, 
an attempt at a one-act play on the death 
of Christopher Marlowe. Amid this quaintly- 
assorted fellowship the unfortunate critic 
moves rather aimlessly: his shafts wing 
themselves against isolated points ; he can¬ 
not, if he would, see the book steadily aud 
see it whole. 

And yet, after all, there is something in 
the character thereof, in this very hetero¬ 
geneity, consonant to the mind of the 
author. Mr. Courtney, like some other 
critics, is for ever “ wandering between two 
worlds,” shifting on strange diagonals from 
one of two independent lines of culture to 
the other, from the mental attitude of the 
scientist to that of the man of letters. At 
one moment he breathes the proper academic 
spirit: amorous of method, of precise truth, 
of exact and subtle definition; at another 
there sounds suddenly a note of the literary 
temper, with its tendency to the picturesque, 
its love for the presentment rather than for 
the matter presented. The first mood, for 
instance, is dominant in the analysis of 
Locke, the second in the paper on the 
irony of Descartes. Or again, it is the 
philosophy tutor who writes the essay on 
“Personality,” the student of literature 
who discusses Ibsen and modernity as re¬ 
flected in the art of Ibsen. 

With regard to this essay on “Per¬ 
sonality,” I should like to offer a few 
criticisms. It is a somewhat inconclusive 
handling of a well-worn theme. But it 
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seems only fair to add that, as the problem 
of personality is obviously insoluble, it is 
perhaps the better course to state it rightly 
and to leave it there. Mr. Courtney’s state¬ 
ment is eminently lucid and just. At times, 
however, there is a certain superficiality 
about it, which recurs elsewhere in his 
philosophic work, and recalls the famous 
definition of another writer as “ a philosopher 
amongst journalists, and a journalist 
amongst philosophers.” Thus, in dealing 
with file relations between brain and mind, 
Mr. Courtney writes: 

“ In a few years [i.e., during child-life] the 
mind has suddenly blossomed forth in a mar¬ 
vellous way, but there has been but little 
change in the so-called physical basis. No new 
organs have been formed within the cranium ; 
there is an increase of the brain substance, but 
it is a gradually diminishing increase which by 
no means corresponds with file enormous mental 
growth.” 

Surely it is crude to suppose that brain 
development must needs mean increase of 
size. 

“ It is not growing like a tree 
In bulk, doth nuke men better be.” 

It is rather growth in complexity of organ¬ 
isation that is in question—the setting up 
of new and manifold paths of connexion 
between the cortical areas, in correspondence 
with that aspect of mental growth which 
the laws of association are an attempt to 
express. Mr. Courtney is more happy 
when he goes on to insist on the import¬ 
ance of attention — that is, will in a 
rudimentary form—as a psychical factor in 
personality. 

I cannot profess to be greatly fascinated 
by the dramatic sketch included in this 
volume, “ Kit Marlowe’s Death.” In poetry, 
in style, in imaginative intensity, it is as far 
inferior to Home’s play as it probably 
excels it in acting capabilities. And it was 
at least audacious to borrow for a “ curtain ” 
the same quotation—effective enough—from 
“ Doctor Faustus,” which Home him already 
made use of for a similar purpose. The 
character of Marlowe is well sustained, and 
the dialogue, if a little stiff, is adequate—for 
the stage. But by printing the pieoe, Mr. 
Courtney claims for it to be something more; 
he presents it as an experiment in the 
literary drama. The chief quality entitling 
it to this description is the flavour of 
reminiscence, of allusion, which hangs about 
it. The introduction, for example, into 
Marlowe’s dying speech of quotations from 
his plays is fairly impressive. Unfortunately, 
such touches only appeal to Elizabethan 
scholars, and these cannot fail to take amiss 
the inaccuracy of many of them. The play 
is a revel of anachronisms. Let me lay a 
finger upon some. The date of Marlowe’s 
death is rightly given as 1593 ; yet one 
may count four or five phrases manifestly 
suggested by passages in “Hamlet,” of 
which even the first imperfect version cannot 
well be earlier than 1601. Mr. Courtney 
does not, I suppose, wish to hint that the 
primitive revenge-play, bought probably 
from Lord Pembroke’s men, and vitalised 
by Shakspere, is to be set to the credit of 
Marlowe. There are certainly no grounds 
for such a theory. Then, again, the “ mighty 
line” of Marlowe, of which the poet is 
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made to speak, is sorely taken from Ben 
Jonson’s lines to Shakspere, published in 
1623. Finally, there is no record of any 
“ young school-boy essays of mistranslating 
Virgil ” to be attributed to Marlowe. He 
translated or paraphrased Ovid, Lucan, the 
pseudo-Musaeus, and probably Coluthus, 
but not Virgil. On the whole, Mr. Court¬ 
ney’s book must be dismissed as more 
suggestive than satisfactory. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


The Sabbath in Puritan Neto England. By 
Alice Morse Earle. (Hodder & Stoughton). 

Social and Present Bay Questions. By Frederic 
W. Farrar. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

An historical account of Puritan worship 
in New England comes to hand at tho same 
time as a volume of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
sermons. Those eminently practical Puritans 
spending the “ Lord’s day ” in their meeting 
house under the most uncomfortable con¬ 
ditions can have little in common with the 
congregation which assembles for a brief 
service in Westminster Abbey or St. Mar¬ 
garet’s Church and listens for half-an-hour 
to the Archdeacon’s rounded periods. In 
the Puritans, with their hard heads and 
hard hearts, we have one extreme of 
Christian worship, while latitudinarian 
Episcopalians, with an overplus of senti¬ 
mentality, are almost at the other. 

The story of the Puritan Sabbath is told 
with much humour, notwithstanding that it 
is good history, well based on solid fact. 
Naturally enough, the Puritans themselves 
failed to perceive the humorous aspect of 
their situation and surroundings. What¬ 
ever Dr. Watts may say to the contrary, 
their form of religion was designed to make 
their pleasures less, or to annihilate them if 
it were possible. We are not to suppose 
enjoyment really was stamped out; but it 
existed in spite of religion, and not in con¬ 
cert with it, and was unauthorised and 
unofficial even when not actually unlawful. 
There could be no enjoyment during those 
long Sabbath hours spent in the uncushioned 
and unwarmed meeting house. Even the 
sweet oblivion of sleep was denied to the 
tired worshippers, for the tithingman was 
over on the alert and ready to apply the 
hard end of his long wand to the heads of 
the men and the feathered end to the faces 
of the women to bring them back to con¬ 
sciousness. Yet the proposal to introduce a 
little comfort in the shape of a stove was 
regarded with as much horror as the Free- 
Kirk men felt about the “ kist o’ whistles.” 
In one parish a good anti-stove lady fainted 
from the excessive heat on the first Sunday 
the new stove appeared; ignorant, until too 
late, of the fact that the stove had not been 
lighted. Out of the very endurance of these 
miseries of life, a certain grim enjoyment 
may have been drawn; but of intentional 
aids to enjoyment there was none, and for 
many generations efforts merely for the relief 
of misery were not entertained. 

With a keener sense of humour the 
Puritans would probably have gained in 
moral uprightness as well as in bodily ease. 
The incongruity between the extravagant 
self-renunciation of their religious pro¬ 


fession and the very worldly character of 
their actual lives would then have struck 
them as an absurdity. As things were, the 
desperate necessity for keeping up pious 
appearances led to a good deal of hypocrisy. 
Social and Church recognition being their 
measure of virtue, the unpardonable sin 
consisted not in sinning, but in being found 
out. Coercive and repressive measures do 
something to improve behaviour; but if 
virtue is to be served, men must be put on 
their honour, and imbued with a sense of 
their personal responsibility; and here the 
Puritan system failed. 

The New England Puritans of two cen¬ 
turies ago made it unlawful for a woman to 
kiss her child “ on the Sabbath or fasting 
day,” fined lovers for “sitting together on 
the Lord’s Day under an apple tree,” and 
placed Captain Kemble in the stocks for the 
“ lewd and unseemly behaviour ” of kissing 
his wife “ publicquely ” on the Sabbath day 
—the occasion being that when, returning 
home after a three years’ voyage, he met 
her on the doorstep of his house. Yet they 
were heavy drinkers of rum and “ flip,” and 
their hearts were not in their religion but 
in their business, so that even in the noon- 
house, between the services, they transacted it 
whenever minister, deacons, and tithing-men 
were out of hearing. Nevertheless, beneath 
the appearances, where the true nature of 
the men and women could assert itself, the 
rugged integrity and sturdy independence 
with which they are popularly credited, 
may assuredly be found. In non-Puritan 
religious circles to-day there may be less 
hypocrisy, but it is not certain there is more 
or as much earnestness. Hard benches, 
cold rooms, the denial of luxury in general, 
served in some cases, no doubt, as tests 
of sincerity. The Catholic Church, with 
its fasts and penances has always recog¬ 
nised a similar necessity. But from the 
modern Episcopal system discomfort 
and humiliation have been carefully 
eliminated. The sermons are made as com¬ 
fortable as the cushioned pews. Even 
eneral allusions to modern sin—much more 
irect personal allusions to persons present 
—are in bad form. The judicious preacher 
contents himself with denouncing Jezebel 
and Jacob, or if he be exceptionally bold, in 
condemning such vague abstractions as 
“ Unbelief ” and “ Atheism.” The con¬ 
gregation do, indeed, at each service confess 
themselves “miserable sinners,” but only 
collectively, in a musical way, which re¬ 
moves the sting; and the sin continues 
while the misery is shirked. 

No divine of the present day is more 
popular than Archdeacon Farrar. He has 
a talent for saying popular things in a bold 
and fearless way. He has the courage of 
his opinions, which, however, are never very 
eccentric. It requires courage of a kind to 
grapple even with bogies of one’s own 
creation. Did he not win himself a name 
by boldly attacking the doctrine of eternal 
damnation amid the plaudits of the multi¬ 
tude ? In the present volume he makes an 
equally heroic attack on what he names 
“atheism,” and it is safe to say nine out of 
every ten of his hearers and readers will 
admire him for it. He is the master of a 
flowing style which in pulpit discourses 


makes a little thought go a long way. The 
present volume will do nothing to injure his 
reputation; for, whatever he discusses, be it 
citizenship, social amelioration, national 
duties, General Grant, General Garfield, or 
Dean Stanley, if he does not enlighten much, 
he certainly does not shock. He belongs to 
the “ liberal ” religious school in the Church 
of England, to which Dean Stanley and 
Robertson of Brighton belonged; but his 
liberalism and theirs are not precisely the 
same thing, while his writings, unlike theirs, 
are not virile. Yet he has this advantage 
over them, that his books are more popular. 
As there is a demand for such work as his, 
it is as well it should be supplied. We do 
not think it can do any harm. It may 
do a little good: milk and water nourish 
babes where meat would kill. And to 
those who do not admire it, it is a signifi¬ 
cant sign of the times. 

Walter Lewin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

That Wild Wheel. By Frances Eleanor 
Trollope. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

No Compromise. By Helen F. Hethering- 
ton and the Rev. Darwin Burton. In 3 
vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Westorer's Ward. By Algernon Ridgeway. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

For God and the Czar. By J. E. Muddock. 
(Newnes.) 

The Poison of Asps. By R. Orton Prowse. 
(Methuen.) 

My Stewardship. By E. McQueen Gray. 
(Methuen.) 

A London Cobweb. By Christian Lys. 
(Trischler.) 

If the mantle of Jane Austen were awaiting 
a suitable recipient in the present genera¬ 
tion, there would be a difficulty in finding 
anyone with a better claim to its reversion 
than Frances Trollope. Admitting what it is 
perhaps heresy to dispute, namely, that the 
author of Pride and Prejudice was as profound 
an exponent of human character, and alto¬ 
gether as exceptionally great a writer of 
fiction, as Macaulay has described her, we 
may yet allow that there is room for humble 
imitation, to say nothing of absolute rivalry. 
Frances Trollope has never yet written a 
weak or uninteresting novel. This of itself is 
something, in an age when every germ of 
incipient genius is pounced upon by the 
enterprising publisher and submitted to a 
hothouse regime, productive for the most 
part of quickly developed but flabby 
tropical growths, in place of the sturdy 
though slow products of unassisted 
nature. The author of That Wild Wheel, 
though her work has been conditioned 
by the exigencies of having to contri¬ 
bute portions of it piecemeal to a 
weekly periodical, does not seem to have 
suffered in the process. As usual, her tale 
is distinguished by the introduction of a 
remarkably large number of characters— 
too large a number, indeed, one would think 
for the readers of a serial story to holl 
conveniently in their heads; but this is not 
of much consequence. As usual, nearlji 
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every character introduced bears a distinct 
stamp of individuality, and irresistibly calls 
to mind Bomeone or other we all have known 
in real life. The book before us has at least 
a score of prominent personages in it, every 
one of them representing some separate type 
of humanity. The title is borrowed from 
Tennyson’s familiar song, “Turn, Fortune, 
turn thy Wheel ” ; and the story is chiefly 
concerned with episodes in the life of a 
family named Hughes, once in prosperous 
circumstances, but brought down to poverty 
by a series of mischances. As is invariably 
the case with this author’s novels, the 
plot is quite an unimportant feature, but 
the art is apparent everywhere. With a 
style which may be described as perfectly 
quiet, and even homely, she is often delight¬ 
fully epigrammatic; and in point of descrip¬ 
tive fidelity, though the middle classes of 
society are her favourite theme, she is 
equally at home when portraying either the 
higher or the lower grades. There is also 
another point to which the present reviewer is 
pledged to draw attention. Frances Trollope 
never abuses good taste, after the foolish 
manner so constantly adopted now by lady 
novelists, by introducing, as a leading 
feature, the superior woman, and, as a foil 
to her, the unintellectual man. She is so 
perfectly fair in her distribution of honours, 
that one is inclined, with a subdued feeling 
of amusement, to attribute the general effect 
to a designed effort of diplomacy on the 
part of the author. In That Wild Wheel, if 
Miss Judith Hughes is the sweetest and 
most lovable old spiaster in the world, her 
nephew, William, is the most unselfish and 
amiable of men; if Barbara Copley is the 
most delightful of heroines, there is no 
doubt that Gilbert Hazel is perfectly worthy 
of her. And so throughout. Moreover, 
there is a sunny optimism pervading all 
Frances Trollope’s fiction which is acceptable 
both to men and women, and a plentiful¬ 
ness of lovemaking which is specially attrac¬ 
tive to the latter. That her descriptions 
are replete with quiet humour would 
scarcely need mention, if it were not for a 
tendency observable here and there to force 
a joke by scarcely worthy means. The 
omission of aspirates, for instance, in the 
conversation of wealthy and pretentious 
but uneducated people, may be taken for 
granted, and need not find a place in print. 
This is, however, a trivial fault: it is 
almost the only one which criticism can 
detect in Frances Trollope’s handiwork. 

The concluding paragraph of No Com- 
promite will, better than anything else, give 
the keynote of the whole work. 

“ As we dose these pages there is danger in 
the air, for the battle is raging, and the 
champions of Christianity are bound to show 
their colours. As one untruth is always the 
precursor of another, so one compromise ever 
requires a second to cover it. The Board School 
system is producing its natural effect, and free 
education is only a further betrayal of prin¬ 
ciple. The voluntary schools in large towns, 
especially those of the North, cannot stand 
against it; and, consequently, they will be 
brought under a Board, which will be another 
blow struck at the Church as our educator. 
Some may say it is too late to cry out, others 
that it is fortunate that the Bill comes to us 
from our Mends and not from our foes; but it 
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would be just as sensible to assert that it is 
better to be wounded by a friend than an 
enemy. On the other hand, it is never too late 
to mend. If we held our tongues in the past, 
that is no reason why we should be silent in the 
present crisis. Let every Christian, to whatever 
sect he may belong, lay this truth to his heart, 
that the Church of God can never make the 
smallest compromise with secularity in any 
form whatever.” 

It will easily be gathered from the above 
that the whole book is a piece of special 
pleading in favour of the Church of England 
and her teaching. Our business is, of 
course, merely to examine the work as a 
novel. Few stories of a didactic or polemical 
type have ever attained any great degree of 
popularity, and No Compromise is certainly 
not likely to add to their number. The 
book opens fairly well with an adventure in 
the Rocky Mountains; but the joint authors 
so quickly settle down to the controversial 
matter which they have principally at heart, 
that, although a cricket match and a fox¬ 
hunt—both rather amateurishly described— 
with some other incidental occurrences, are 
introduced as make-weights, the whole 
action of the story really turns upon the 
election tactics adopted by the Church 
party in a manufacturing town, as opposed 
to the endeavours made by another body of 
the inhabitants, led by a large local employer 
of labour, to introduce a Board School. The 
general tone of the book will, of course, 
commend itself to those who favour its 
point of view; whether the spirit which 
pervades its narratives and descriptions—as, 
for instance, in vol. iii., p. 102, where a 
sweep mounted on a donkey “painted a 
brilliant blue from the the tip of its tail 
to the end of its nose” is quoted as a 
triumphant electioneering manoeuvre in the 
interests of the Church—is always in very 
good taste, may be open to question. And 
the narrative not only gives offence by its 
assumption of superiority, but it is dull 
into the bargain. 

A careful perusal of Westover's Ward 
has not led to the conclusion that it 
possesses anything more than average 
merit. The scene is laid in the United 
States, and the story is American through¬ 
out. The person in whom we are specially 
invited to interest ourselves is a half-breed 
of particularly captivating beauty, who at 
the outset is introduced to us as a fugitive 
escaping from the Mexican, a man only one 
degree removed from a savage, who has 
made her his wife. Two Americans, 
travelling companions, named Harrison and 
Westover, fall in with this woman, Angela 
Prentiss, and befriend her. The woman 
takes to the stage, and secures at once a 
host of dangerous admirers; and Prentiss, 
her husband, perishing soon afterwards in 
a mine accident, Westover, in a quixotic fit 
of devotion, marries her, in order to obtain 
the right of keeping her out of harm. The 
author is evidently a man of culture, and 
his book is carefully written; but there is 
not much more to be said for it. Its great 
defect is that it is impossible to get up 
much enthusiasm on behalf of the promi¬ 
nent female character—it would be an 
abuse of terms to call her heroine—Angela 
Prentiss. She is a soulless, illiterate, in- 
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tractable little creature, with all the frivo¬ 
lous instincts of a thoroughly weak and 
unprincipled woman strongly developed, 
and with nothing but her beauty to com¬ 
mend her. Soon after marrying her, 
Westover loses his life; and in the third 
volume we are told how she was received 
by the Westovers, an aristocratic old family, 
at Lady’s Meade, their Virginian home, 
where she distinguishes herself by eloping 
with the local clergyman. Gay Westover, 
the best female character in the book, is 
not provided with a romance of any sort, 
much less with a husband. 

That Mr. Muddock is thoroughly well- 
meaning in his attempt “ under the guise of 
fiction to lay bare the rottenness of Russia,” 
and, in particular, in his protest against the 
senseless cruelty exercised towards the J ews 
in that country, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. And in his novel, Nor God and tJte 
Czar, he draws a sufficiently gruesome 
picture of the miseries endured by the 
victims of Russian persecution and of the 
horrors of Siberia. The only serious fault 
to be found with his narrative is that, from 
the beginning to the end, he appears to be 
writing in utter ignorance of the facts upon 
which his indictment against Russia is 
based. His accounts of the internal 
arrangements of that country in regard to 
prisons, the criminal code, and cognate sub¬ 
jects, remind one of the marvellous reports 
of Russian atrocity that were in circulation 
some forty years ago. No one would 
uphold an aggressive or cruel policy, and 
the attitude of Russia towards the Jews has 
sufficiently aroused publio indignation ; but 
a trustworthy view of the facts is now 
easily obtainable, and more harm than good 
may be done by the wild inaccuracies of the 
volume under notice. 

The Poison of Asps, though somewhat 
spun out, is a neatly and cleverly constructed 
story of life in a country town, with its 
jealousies and gossip and misrepresentation. 
Mr. Cunningham, the new rector of Tattle- 
bridge ; Mrs. Needham, wife of the pre¬ 
vious rector, a woman whose opinions 
were allowed to rule the town; Colonel 
Winthorpe, a settler in the place; and 
Catherine, his young and talented wife, who 
“had a mind able to get interest from the 
commonest experiences of life,” and who, 

“ earnest-minded child of this exceedingly 
earnest-minded generation as she was, had 
escaped that source of ceaseless unrest to 
those who have it, the craving for a mission— 
social, religious, or artistic”—are all skilfully 
handled characters. The story will repay 
perusal. 

Anybody who wishes to while away a 
spare hour or so over a couple of hundred 
pages of crisp and refreshing humour 
cannot do better than take in hand My 
Stewardship, by Mr. E. McQueen Gray. 
This author has already published a book, 
but it deals with Continental life, and can 
hardly bear comparison with the present 
work. My Stewardship is the autobio¬ 
graphical memoir of an elderly maiden lady 
with two wards upon her hands—one a 
penniless nephew, the other an heiress and 
the daughter of an old friend. How this 
conscientious but exceedingly disagreeable 
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person utterly failed to keep the two 
young people from falling in love with each 
other, and how the unamiable qualities of 
the narrator are allowed to come to the 
surface with exquisite natvsti as she tells 
her tale, the reader must ascertain for him¬ 
self. It is an excellent novelette. 

A London Cobweb is an ordinary detective 
story, and will probably evoke the interest 
that always attaches to this class of fiction. 
In the present instance the mystery is fairly 
well maintained to the end, and there is no 
particular flaw to be noticed in the plot. It 
is a pity, however, that, in order to account 
for a successful attempt to kidnap a man in 
the middle of Iiondon, the author should 
have resorted to the stale device of 
describing him as reduced to instantaneous 
unconsciousness by means of a saturated 
handkerchief, when it has repeatedly been 
proved that there is no known anaesthetic 
which can produce such an effect. 

John Barrow Allen. 


REGENT VERSE. 

Love's Victory. Lyrical Poems. By John 
Arthur Blaikie. (Percival.) Love's Victory, by 
Mr. J. A. Blaikie, contains some very agree¬ 
able and refined work, and shows a marked 
improvement both in touch and technique 
upon his share in the little green volume of 
“Madrigals, Songs, and Sonnets,” published 
some twenty-two years since, that held the 
productions of the respective muses of Mr. 
Blaikie and Mr. Edmund W. Gosse. Indeed, 
one of the weakest things in the present book 
is an ode on Chatterton, reprinted from that 
curious little collection. Mr. Blaikie has cer¬ 
tainly a fair amount of facility and some 
genuine poetic insight. His note is far from 
strong, but it has occasionally a very tuneful 
trick of sweetness. Perhaps if he had taken 
more trouble his book might have assumed a 
higher rank. As it is, the verses are amaz¬ 
ingly unequal in merit: now and then Mr. 
Blaikie will write almost like an angel; but, 
alas, far more frequently his style approaches 
unto that of poor Poll. Limping lines, doubtful 
rhymes, awkward cadences, and an occasional 
triteness of expression are scarcely excusable, 
now that perfection of detail has grown to be 
a mere matter of course, and the bones and vitals 
of a work of art are the only essentials to be 
taken seriously. Rhymes, like the wife of 
Caesar, should be above suspicion, yet Mr. 
Blaikie rhymes you “earth” with “path”; 
“Bighs” with “cadences”; “numb” with 
“ home ” (an unfortunately American discord ) ■ 
while for rhythm such a line as 
“ Ascendant did with joy my spirit o’erwhelm ” 
would condemn a stronger sonnet than that which 
it terminates. There is, nevertheless, a good 
deal of imagination — and some melody to 
boot—in Mr. Blaikie’8 volume. “ Sunrise upon 
Atlas” holds some very felicitous stanzas; 
“The Remonstrance” owns a closing verse 
that is really fine, both in conception and 
execution; “A Christmas Card” is graceful 
and charming; while “ Absence ” is so tender, 
so pretty, that we quote it at length. 

“ If not now soft airs may blow 
Prom thy haven unto me, 

If not now last autumn’s glow 
Thrill delight ’twixt me and thee; 

Call up memory, oh I entreat her, 

In the present there’s none sweeter. 

“ One true thought and constant only 
To that pleasurable time 
Me suffleeth to make lonely 
All the void and mocking prime 
Of this summertide, whose story 
Pales in that exceeding glory.” 
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Amgiad and the Fair Lady, and other Poems. 
By John C. Kenworthy. (New Jersey: Engle¬ 
wood Press.) Though this tastefully-attired 
little volume comes to us from across the 
Atlantic, Mr. Kenworthy is an Englishman, 
and his first book of verse, The Judgment of the 
City, was published in this country. It con¬ 
tained some fine work, which was rendered 
striking and interesting by its singular freedom 
from the influence of those great contemporary 
poets whose cadences are more or less distinctly 
echoed by nearly every member of the crowd of 
young versifiers. Its main defect was an 
aggressive austerity, made manifest in a certain 
ruggedness which, by a very little care, might 
easily have been removed ; and it appeared as 
if Mr. Kenworthy were unduly anxious to show 
his disdain for that mere “finish” which, 
though not the summum bonum in art, is far 
from being the despicable thing which he 
seemed to consider it. His new book proves 
that he has outgrown this mood of revolt, for 
in it the art is as fine and careful as the matter 
is winning—lovely things of thought and 
vision are commended by grace of form, melody 
of music, exquisiteness of phrase. The title- 

n n and “ A Day of Wine ” which precedes it 
with Oriental motives, and we discern very 
clearly the influence of Omar Khayyam and 
other Eastern singers, just as, in the lyrics 
which compose “ A Love Passage,” there are 
various suggestions of Heine, and at least one 
reminder of a very different man, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. “ Amgiad and the Fair Lady ” is a 
miniature drama from the “ Thousand and One 
Nights,” having for its theme the adventure of 
the exiled Moslem prince, Amgiad, who, 
finding his way unawares into the city of the 
fire-worshippers and into the house of Bahder, 
master of the horse to the king, slays the 
beautiful woman who has beguiled him in 
order to save his host from her dagger, and is 
reproached bv Bahder for destroying so much 
beauty in order to preserve the worthless life of 
an old man. It is a subject which would have 
appealed to Matthew Arnold, and its treatment 
in his hands would have been characterised by 
a dramatic subtlety and intensity which Mr. 
Kenworthy cannot achieve ; but here, as else¬ 
where, he manifests that fine lyrical faculty 
which was not wholly disguised even by the 
wilful roughnesses of his early volume. Here 
is a charming fancy, imaginatively rendered, 
though in the third line of the second stanza 
there is a trace of the old impatient haste : 

“ The water to the willsw said, 

‘ Behold thine image in my heart, 

Yet scarcely may my lingering waves 
Thy low leaves kiss ere I depart; 

From hence through sullen ways I flee 
To die in ocean, wanting thee.’ 

“ He dreamed not of the distant storm 
That smote in strength upon the hills, 
And poured him sudden, helping down 
The gathering of a hundred rills; 

He rose and sprang, and tore the tree 
To his embrace,—now dead is she! ” 

It is, however, in “The Day of Wine” that 
Mr. Ken worthy is seen at his best; and to save 
space we forego comment and quote three 
stanzas, which will serve to show the quality 
of his work: 

“ There is a murmur in the leaves on high ; 

Love, hearest thou the south wind passing by P 
It fleets through the whole south of Love, and 
goes 

Into the north of Death. So you and I. 

“ O solemn moment of the sun’s decline— 

The death of day I The tracery of the vine 
Embowering us shows block against the night; 
Now the dew bless thee, mother of the wine ! 

* « * • 

“ See through the vine-stems the round moon and 
pole, 

And see a quivering-throated nightingale 
Stands in the moon—a shadow and a song 1 
With love and song and wine my senses fail.” 


It is not, we think, too much to say that these 
are stanzas which Keats would not have been 
ashamed to own. 

Ethandune and other Poems. By James 
Williams. (A. & C. Black.) The poem to 
which Mr. Williams gives the places of honour 
tells, in six brief cantos, the varying metres of 
which are felicitously adapted to their respec¬ 
tive motives, the story of Sigurd Olavson who 
invaded Britain, sacked the Abbey of Crowland, 
and sailed noth ward with his wife Hilda, of 
Wessex, to die with her a martyr to his newly- 
espoused Christian faith. The verse of Mr. 
Williams has the simplicity which befits the 
theme, but it is a simplicity which never 
degenerates into baldness. Though there is 
no gratuitous ornament, the author’s imagina¬ 
tion realises so distinctly and renders so 
vividly the stirring action of the story, that the 
poem has an inherent richness which stands in 
no need of decoration. Of course, all poets 
who now deal with such a theme have the 
disadvantage of following Mr. William Morris, 
and it is impossible to say that “ Ethandune ” 
is not somewhat overshadowed by “ Sigurd the 
Volsung ”; but Mr. Williams has a poetic 
individuality of his own, which he asserts with¬ 
out eccentricity or strain. The narrative 
poems which fill half the volume are all 
examples of good, manly, solid work, 
and the numerous sonnets have a singular 
equality of excellence both in substance 
and workmanship. Some of the " Mis¬ 
cellaneous Sonnets ” are admirable; but 
we select as a characteristic specimen of Mr. 
Williams’s the following, entitled “Malaga,” 
from his fine series, “ Sonnets of Places.” 

“ No shadow veins the marble of the sea, 

’Tis eventide at Malaga, the feet 
Of such as walk her squares tread down the 
sweet 

Of orange blossom blown from many a tree. 

Moored in the haven’s calm ride war-ships three, 
Their gold and scarlet standards idly beat 
Against the mast, the while a fishing fleet 

With Beamed brown sails sets landward tardily. 

Oh for an hour of England with her turf, 

Her woods and river meads where celandine 
And iris close before the evening star ! 

Queen of the nations, here thy fame is mine, 
To-morrow I shall hear Atlantic surf. 
To-morrow I shall sail by Trafalgar. 

This is fine pictorialism judiciously employed. 
A sonnet which is a mere picture loses the true 
sonnet character; but here the emotional 
climax of the sestet vindicates the purely 
pictorial octave, and gives the work a true and 
satisfying raison d’etre. 

Zalmoxis and other Poems. By James H. 
Wilson. (Elliot Stock.) There is sound 
scholarship, good rhetoric, and not a little 
genuine poetry of the derivative kind in Mr. 
Wilson’s volume. Just because it is derivative 
his work is seldom arresting: we are not 
brought to those sudden pauses of pleasure 
which Mr. Kenworthy’s verse provides for us : 
but the matter is always serenely satisfying, 
and the craftsmanship of such general excel¬ 
lence that if we are not stirred to enthusiasm 
we are never moved to complaint. The stories 
told in “ Zalmoxis ” and in “ Two Figures at 
Delphi ” are taken from Herodotus, and are 
told with a good deal of effectiveness in the 
swinging trochaic measure which has been 
popularised by “ Locksley Hall.” The same 
measure is employed in “ Eloisa, Abbess,” 
perhaps, on the whole, a less successful poem 
than the two last named, having hardly enough 
dignity of treatment and too much of a certain 
long-drawn elaboration of pathos which is to 
be found more appropriately in such a poem as 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Caterina to Camoens.” Both 
the more important pieces and the briefer 
personal lyrics bear witness to Mr. Wilson’s 
study of Lord Tennyson. “The First Wife” 
recalls the manner of “The Grandmother” 
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just as distinctly as “ Calypso ” recalls the 
manner of “ Oenone ” ; and here is a tiny lyric 
from the series entitled “ Clods of the Valley,” 
which, both by the tone of emotion and the 
turn of phrase, carries us back at once to In 
Memoriam. It is entitled “Listen.” 

“ Oh, dear for ever, loved and sought, 

And hoped and yearned for—since this air 
SeemB with your fragant presence fraught, 
Listen, oh! listen, to my prayer. 

“ Draw near me. Trust my heart to know 
Your footstep from the rustling sheaves, 
Your breath from all the winds that blow, 

And all the voices of the leaves.” 

It will be seen that Mr. Wilson must be placed 
among Keble’s “ secondary poets ” ; but to say 
this is simply to classify, not to disparage. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Judge O’Connor Morris has written a 
sketch of Napoleon, which will be published 
shortly by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons in their 
series of “ Heroes of the Nations.” 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. will issue 
to subscribers in the course of the autumn a 
record of twenty-two years’ deer-stalking in 
the Highlands of Scotland, by the late 
Lieutenant-General H. H, Crealook, edited by 
his brother. The book will be royal quarto, 
illustrated with forty full-page plates repro¬ 
duced in autotype, and over 200 woodcuts in 
the text. The edition for sale is limited to 230 
copies. 

The Clarendon Press will publish this week, 
in two crown octavo volumes, a collection of the 
principal speeches delivered during the French 
Involution, edited by Mr. H. Morse Stephens, 
the English historian of that period. The 
orators chosen are eleven in number, including 
Mirabeau, Bar£re, Danton, Robespierre, and 
St.-Just. Prefixed to each is a short life and 
explanatory comment; while a general intro¬ 
duction deals with French oratory, in general 
and the oratory of the Revolution. Many of 
the speeches have not before been reprinted, 
even in France; and special attention has been 
paid to securing an accurate text, and to the 
spelling of proper names. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early 
publication a History of Ufton Court, of the 
parish of Ufton in the county of Berkshire, and 
of the Perkyns family, compiled from ancient 
records by Miss Sharp. The work will cover 
the history of the house and of the family of 
Perkyns from the earliest times, and will con¬ 
tain many original documents and pedigrees 
never before printed. It will be issued by 
subscription, in crown quarto size, in antique 
style, and will be illustrated with numerous 
drawings by the author. 

The series of seven lectures that have been 
delivered during May and June in connexion 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund will be 
published in the autumn, both separately and 
in a volume. Among the lecturers were Sir 
Charles Wilson, Major Conder, Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, and Mr. Walter Besant. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish shortly, 
in their Whitefriars Library of Wit and 
Humour, a book by Mr. A. D. Traill, entitled 
Number Twenty: Fables and Fantasies. The 
title story, which occupies the greater part of 
the volume, has been written specially for it. 

Holidays in Nirth Germany and Scandinavia, 
an unconventional illustrated handbook to the 
Old Hanseatic and Baltic Cities, and to Den¬ 
mark and Southern Norway, edited by Mr. 
Percy Lindley, will be published next week. 

The curious disclosures of “a lost art” 
which appear in Commander Shore’s Smuyg/iny 
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Days and Smuggling Ways have proved of con¬ 
siderable interest to the public, and the first 
edition of the work has already been exhausted. 
A second edition is at press, and will be ready 
in a few days. 

The eighth edition of The Lazy Minstrel will 
be published immediately in a shilling form. 

The prize of one hundred pounds offered for 
guessing the author’s title of a shilling story 
issued some months ago from the Leadenhall 
Press has not been gamed. The title is sug¬ 
gested in the opening sentence in the book— 
“I have only one eye but I was born with 
two ”—and again in the frontispiece which 
represents a human eye with the legend “ I 
lost the other without knowing how.” More 
than one-half the competitors thought that the 
word “eye” had something to do with it; 
and among the guesses were “ An Eye for an 
Eye”—by far the most numerous—“Eye & 
Eye,” “I and I,” “I,” “I and Eye,” “Two 
Eyes,” “A Black Eye,” “Eyes Right,” and 
“ Eye Owe You.” The author’s title is An Eye 
and an 1. The story itself is by Mr. Andrew 
Tuer, the director of the Leadenhall Press, who, 
now that the prize is withdrawn, seems to think 
that even sixpence is more than the little book 
is worth : at any rate, he has scored out “ one 
shilling ” on the oover and has substituted the 
lower price with satis superque printed under¬ 
neath. 

A committee has been formed — which 
includes the names of the Earl of Dysart, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Dr. W. C. Coupland, Dr. 
Stanton Coit, Mr. Arthur W. Hutton, and Mrs. 
Ruth Homan—to found a West London Ethical 
Society, with the following aims : 

“ To assist in bringing our individual, family, 
and social life into conformity with our ideal of 
what is right. 

“ To free this ideal itself from all merely 
traditional notions, and from all self-contradic¬ 
tions, and thus to widen and perfect it; and— 

“ To assist in constructing the theory or science 
of right, which, starting with the reality and 
validity of moral distinctions, shall, for the sake of 
clearness, separate the facts of the moral life, as 
far as is possible, from theological and meta¬ 
physical presuppositions, shall explain their mental 
and social origin, and connect them in a logical 
system of thought.” 

The hon. secretary is Mr. H. Westbury 
Preston, 4, Elsworthy-road, N.W. 

On Monday and Tuesday of next week, 
Messrs. Sotheby will be selling two interesting 
collections of autograph letters and historical 
documents. One, described as having been 
“ formed by a deceased nobleman,” is particu¬ 
larly rich in the correspondence of mediaeval 
kings and queens, and of persons immortalised 
by Shakspere, such as Talbot (called by the 
cataloguer a “ distinguished Marshal of 
Franoe”), Suffolk, and Wolsey. The other 
collection consists chiefly of letters written by 
foreign celebrities of more modem times. 
There is a series of fifty documents relating to 
Marie Antoinette’s necklace, and another of 
letters by fourteen members of the Commune. 

We can do little more than acknowledge the 
receipt of Vol. X. of The Speeches of IF. E. Glad¬ 
stone, edited by A. W. Hutton and H. J. Cohen 
(Mothuen). Though first in appearance, this 
volume is last in chronological order, covering 
the period from 1888 to 1891. It does not, 
therefore, comprise any of the great orations by 
which Mr. Gladstone’s fame for eloquence will 
be preserved to future generations, though it 
does include several of his happier non-political 
efforts. In any case, it is pleasant to read his 
words in large, bold type, without the 
impertinent intrusion of “cheers” and 
“ laughter.” 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The new number of the Quarterly Review, to 
be published at the end of this week, will con¬ 
tain articles on Cardinal Manning and Professor 
Freeman; on Trinity College. Dublin; on 
Pitt’s war policy, and on “ The Porson of 
Shaksperian Criticism ”—whom we take to be 
none other than the undeservedly denreciated 
Theobald. v 

An article, “The Apotheosis of Golf,” by 
Mr. W. E. Norris, will appear in the August 

Century. 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis will contribute to 
The Young Man for August an article, entitled 
“ When I was a Young Man: Recollections 
and Reflections.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Summer School of Theology at Mansfield 
College, Oxford—designed to meet the wants 
of ministers whose ordinary work has not 
allowed them to keep abreast of the later 
inquiries and discussions—will open on Monday- 
next, July 18, and continue for ten days. More 
than three hundred ministers have expressed 
their intention of attending. 

Upon July 6, representatives of the three 
universities interested in the foundation of the 
new magazine, met in Mr. Scott’s rooms in 
Trinity College, Dublin, with Prof. Dowden in 
the chair. Up to the present no point of 
difficulty has arisen and a provisional pro¬ 
spectus is in preparation. 

A meeting was held during the tercentenary 
celebrations in aid of the Graduates Memorial 
of Trinity College, Dublin, which is intended 
to fulfil the same functions as the Unions of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The hon. degree of LL.D. has been con¬ 
ferred upon Sir George Baden-Powell by the 
University of Toronto, in recognition of 
services recently rendered to the Dominion in 
connexion with Behring Sea, and also to the 
University itself, in connexion with the 
restoration of the library destroyed by fire two 
years ago. 

Miss Hurlbatt, of Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
has been appointed principal of Aberdare Hall, 
Cardiff, the residence for women students of 
the University College.Jof South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 

This year, for the first time, two women 
have been elected to post-graduate fellowships 
at the imiversity of Yale. One took honours 
in political science; the other will work for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. 

The Gaikwar of Baroda has subscribed £40 
to the fund being raised to place a bust of Sir 
George Birdwood in the Senate-house of the 
Bombay University, and otherwise to perpetuate 
his services to the Western Presidency. 

TnE Indian Magazine and Review for July 
(Constable) devotes nine pages to the address 
delivered this year to the new graduates of the 
University of Madras by Mr. H. B. Grigg, 
director of public instruction. 

In this generation of editors, it seems strange 
to hear of a number of Greek MSS. of the New 
Testament, in the library of an Oxford college, 
which have never been properly examined. 
Yet this is what we are tola in a pamphlet 

g Oxford: Horace Hart) by the Rev. Charles H. 

oole, student of Christ Church, who just a 
year ago published some interesting notes on 
the Codex Alexandrinus. It appears that 
Archbishop Wake (1716-1737) bequeathed to 
Christ Church, together with his library of 
books, a collection of 183 MSS. Most of these 
are ecclesiastical documents, relating to the 
business of the sees of Lincoln and Canterbury, 
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or to Wake’s project for uniting the Reformed 
Churches. But twenty-eight of them are 
Greek MSS. of portions of the New Testament, 
which Wake seems to have acquired from 
Athos and other places in the Levant, with a 
view to the preparation of a revised text in 
collaboration with the great Bentley. Two of 
them only were collated for Wetstein’s edition 
(1751); but the rest have remained practically 
unexamined and unknown. From the summary 
account that Mr. Hoole gives of them, it is 
probable that their value for textual criticism 
may be inconsiderable; but they are certainly 
of historical interest, as showing the caligraphy 
of Greek copyists from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century. Several bear handsome 
illuminations, and one perhaps belonged to the 
Emperor Manuel Falaeologus. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

FRIENDS IN YOUTH. 

Mbetino life’s promise with an outstretched hand, 
You were so eager at your dawn of day ! 

Now_, on the western hills you seem to stand, 

With face down-drooping to the sun’s last ray. 

And yet I meet you in the crowded street, 

Fellow and friend to statesmen of the land; 

And here of all men you are held discreet, 
Speaking the things not hard to understand. 

The woods and I knew more of you than they 
Who judged your words as hasty and unmeet, 

Nor clearer for the more you sought to say 
To the great world which you had longed to greet. 

Visions o’ertook you on the long sea-sand, 

Storms rose within you that you might not stay; 

You had no fellow in our youthful band 
When love o’ertook them, turning March to May. 

Some fruit of Hades and its bitter-sweet 
Your soul had tasted on that lonely strand ; 

Some thought had seared you from the central heat, 
And claimed you into bondage by its brand. 

Idly we wandered on a trackless way, 

While blue bells brought the heavens about our 
feet; 

But stall veiled Fortune beckoned you astray 
Whence you returned not, for the years grow 
fleet. 

Meeting death’s promise with an outstretched hand, 
Your face uplifted to the star-light ray, 

Far on the western hills I see you stand, 

Eager anew as at your dawn of day 

K. B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for July opens with a lucid paper 
on the story of the Book of Jonah by Dr. Dale, in 
which an independent support is given to the 
prevalent critical view, that the Book has an 
allegorical intention. Dean Chadwick treats 
briefly of the narrative of “ the first miraculous 
draught of fish,” and Prof. Beet continues his 
study of the teaching of St. Paul on the 
Atonement. Principal Rainy concludes his 
able and not unsympathetic sketch of Newman, 
and a younger Free Church theologian (Prof. 
G. A. Smith) shows how full of interest is the 
geography of Samaria. Mr. Dawson treats 
in a somewhat rhetorical style of “The Doctrine 
of the Logos—its Genesis and Corruptions,” 
and Dr. Davidson gives a brief and appre¬ 
ciative notice of Prof. Ryle on the Canon. 

The New World for June is too well written 
to be neglected by those who agree with its 
principles. That the social movement is bound 
to have important consequences for religion, 
must be clear; accordingly, the editor gives the 
precedence in this number to Prof. Andrews’s 
very practical article on “ The Social Plaint.” 
Minot J. Savage tells us much that we knew 
before on religious evolution, but the subject 
is almost too big for an essay. Prof. Cheyne 


deals with the story of Sodom and Gomorrah 
on the principle that the unhistorical narratives 
of Genesis may yet be of much value for 
students of primitive culture and the genesis 
of spiritual religion. Prof. M. Bloomfield gives 
a valuable and authoritative sketch of the 
foundation of Buddhism, which should be 
read together with his recent contribution on 
Buddhism to the International Journal of Ethics. 
Francis Tiffany discourses with much enthu¬ 
siasm on the indispensableness of the imagi¬ 
native faculty in any religion which is to 
be really vital and influential. S. D. McConnell 
tells us what will, he thinks, be “the next 
step in Christianity.” He is a Broad Church' 
man, and would retain the old creeds, and 
leave it to experience to determine how much 
in them is vital. But the “next step,” ac¬ 
cording to this writer, will be to emphasise 
conduct as of paramount importance. A some 
what poor result: will not a reconstructed 
philosophy issue in a reconstructed theology 
and has historical criticism no theological con¬ 
sequences P Prof. J. Royce discusses the 
implications of self-consciousness. N. Kishi 
mo to, an educated Japanese, explains “ how 
he came into Christianity,” and wnat he thinks 
Christians ought to do to remove the appear¬ 
ance of many rival Christianities. And Mrs. 
Humphry Ward gives a deeply interesting 
essay on “New Forms of Christian Education.” 
Among the reviews of books is one of Cheyne’s 
“ Origin of the Psalter,” by Dr. Briggs. We 
may add that the New World can be obtained 
in this country at Essex Hall, Essex-street, 
Strand. 

The Theoloyisch Tijdschrift for July contains 
a critical version of the Lamentations by J. 
Dysorinck, the translator of the Psalms ; also 
a discussion of the Parousia in the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, by J. A. Bruins, and an 
essay on the contributions to our knowledge 
of Frisian heathenism made by Altfrid’s Life 
of Lindger (of value for students of Anglo- 
Saxon times). W. C. van Manen reviews with 
freedom and courtesy Spitta’s critical treatise 
on the Acts of the Apostles, and calls attention 
to the fact that it is just one hundred years 
since the birth of F. C. Baur. 


THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 

This event will be celebrated at Horsham 
on August 4, by a public meeting and recital 
of some of the poet’s most characteristic 
works. 

It is also proposed to mark the event in a 
more permanent way. (1) By the erection in 
the parish church of a simple tablet, com¬ 
memorating the name of Shelley with the 
dates of his birth and death; and (2) by the 
establishment of a library and museum to bear 
the poet’s name for ever and to form a deposi¬ 
tory, not only for his own literary works and 
personal relics, but for collections of books 
drawn frem other sources—public and private. 

With a view to making this institution worthy 
of its name and purposes, an appeal is being 
issued, which already bears the signatures 
of Lord Tennyson, the Bishop of Ripon, Sir 
Noel Paton, the Rev. Stopford Brooke, Prof. 
Dowden, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr. Theodore 
Watts, Mr. Onslow Ford, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 
Dr. R. Garnett, and Mr. William Morris. An 
account has been opened with the London and 
County Bank, Horsham, to which subscriptions 
may be paid; and the local committee includes 
the vicar of the parish (the Rev. C. J. Robinson) 
and the chairman of the Local Board (E. I. 
Bostock, Esq.). 

Field place, the birthplace of Shelley, is 
about two miles west of Horsham; and in the 
parish church of that town are monuments to 
the poet’s parents and grandparents. 


CIVIL LIST PENSIONS. 

The following is a list of all pensions granted 
during the year ended June 20, 1892, and 
charged upon the Civil List:— 

Lady Green, £120, in recognition of the long 
and valuable services of her late husband, Sir 
William Kirby Green, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotientiary at Tangiers, and 
in consideration of her inadequate means of 
support. 

Miss Amelia Blandford Edwards, £75, in 
recognition of her servioes to literature and 
archaeology, and in consideration of her inade¬ 
quate means of support. 

Mrs. Caroline Emma Carpenter, £100, in 
consideration of the services rendered by her 
late husband, Dr. Philip Herbert Carpenter, 
to science, and of the sad circumstances in which 
she has been left by his death. 

Mr. Thomas Woodhouse Levin, £50, in con¬ 
sideration of the services he has rendered to 
education and philosophy and mental science, of 
his blindness, and of his inadequate means of 
support. 

Dr. George Gore, £150, in consideration of 
his services to chemical and physical science. 

Miss Frances Emily Scrivener, £25; Miss 
Edith Agnes Scrivener, £25; Miss Clara Anne 
Scrivener, £25, in consideration of the eminence 
of their father, the late Rev. Frederick Henry 
Ambrose Scrivener, as a Biblical scholar, and 
of their inadequate means of support. 

Mrs. Mary Gray Garden, £40, in considera¬ 
tion of the literary merits of her father, the 
late James Hogg (known as the Ettrick 
Shepherd), and of her inadequate means of 
support. 

Mrs. Eleanor Freeman, £100, in consideration 
of the eminence of her late husband, Prof. 
Edward Augustus Freeman, as an historian. 

Mr. Edward Walford, £100, in consideration 
of his services to literature, and of his 
inadequate means of support. 

Mr. Henry Dunning Macleod, £100, in con¬ 
sideration of his labours as a writer upon 
economical subjects. 

Mr. Henry Bradley, £150, in consideration 
of his labours in connexion with the “ New 
English Dictionary.” 

Miss Letitia Marian Cole, £30; Miss Hen¬ 
rietta Lindsay Cole, £30; Miss Rose Owen 
Cole, £30, in recognition of the services 
rendered by the late Sir Henry Cole to the 
cause of artistic and scientific education. 

Mrs. Jeanie Gwynne Bettany, £50, in con¬ 
sideration of the servioes rendered to the spread 
of scientific knowledge by the numerous 
writings of her husband, the late Mr. G. T. 
Bettany, and of her destitute condition. 

Total—£1,200. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Denk, V. M. O. Geschichte d. gallo-frankischen Unter- 
riebta- u. Bildongsweeens. Yon den altesten Zeiten bis 
auf Karl den Groesen. Mainz: Kirchheim. 4 M. 60 Pf. 
Kraus, F. X. L. Signorelli’s Hlustrationen zu Dante’s 
Divina Commedia. Zum ersten Male hrsg. Freiburg-i.- 
Br.: Mohr. 12 M. 

Bricks, J. Zu Joh. Christ. Gottsched’s Lehrjahren anf 
der Kiinigsberger UniversitSt. Konigsberg: Beyer. 2 M. 
Btecknkb, BL Beim Fellahu.Khedive. Halle: Miihlmann. 
2 M. 40 Pf. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Huck, A. Bynopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Freiburg-i.- 
Br.: Mohr. 2 M. 80 Pf. 

Rosenthal, L. Ueb. den Zosammenhang der Mischna. 
2. Thl. Yom Btreite der Bet Bchammai u. Bet Hill el bis 
zu Rabbi Akiba. Strassburg: Trilbner. 2 M. 60 Pf. 
Schmidt. P. V. Der Galaterbrief im Feuer der neueston 
Kritik. Leipzig: Neumann. 6 M. 

Spkciit, Th. Die Lehre v. der Kirche nach dem h. Augustin. 
Paderborn: Schuningh. 6 M. 

Tiefrnthal, F. 8. Die Apokalypse d. hi. Johannes erkliirt. 
Paderborn: Bchuningh. 16 M. 

HISTORY. 

Acta borussica. Denkmoler der preussischen Staatsrer- 
waitung im 18. Jahrh. Berlin: Parey. 41 M. 

Grobk, L. Die MUnzeo d. Herzogt. Sachsen-Meipingexz. 
Leipzig: Junghan—. 6M. 
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Qukllkk u. Forh chung kit a us dean Gebiete der Geschichte. 
1. Bd. 1. TL Nnntiatupberichte G. Morone’s vom 
deutschen Konigshofe 1689—40. Bearb. v. F. Dittrich. 
Paderbom: Scboningh. 7 M. 40 Pf. 

Troost, L., u. F. Lbibt. Pfalzgraf Friederich Michael v. 
ZweibrUcken a. das Tagobuch seiner Beise nach Italien. 
Bamberg: Buchner. 12M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE, ETC. 

Bkrgh, R. System der nudibranchiaten Gasteropoden. 
Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 90 M. 

Kobhlrb, H. Die Pfl&nzenwelt u. das Klima Euro pas seit 
der geechichtlichen Zeit. 1. Thl. Berlin : Parey. 1 M. 
60 Pf. 

Lkpsius, R. Geologie ▼. Deutschland u. den angrenzenden 
Gebieten. 1. Tl. Das weetl. u. s(ldl. Deutschland. 
8. Lfg. Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 14 M. 

Reiser, N. Die groesen Diagonalen. MUnchen: Callwey. 
7 M. 60 Pf. 

Retziub, G. Biologische Untereuchungen. Neue Folge. 
HI. Berlin: Friedlander. 86M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Christaller, Th. Handbuch der Duala-8prache. Basel. 

4 M. 

Faulmakk, K. Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache nach eigenen neuen Forschungen. 6. Hft. 
Halle : Karras. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Nylaxdbb, K. U. Ueb. die Upsalaer Handschrift DalA’il 
al Nubuwwa d. Abu Bakr Ahmed al Baihaqi. Upsala : 
Lundstrum. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Oltramarb, A. Etude sur Ptfpiaode d’Arist<5e dans les 
G^orgiques de Yirgile. Basel : Georg. 2 M. 

Sammlono der griechischen Dialekt-Insohriften. 2 . Bd. 8. 
Hft. Die delphischen Inschriften. 1. Tl. Bearb. v. J. 
Baunack. Gottingen: Yandenhoeck. 4 M. 80 Pf. 
Wiedemann, A. Index der Glitter u. Daemonennamen zu 
Lepsius Denkmiiler aua Acgypten u. Aethiopien. 8. Abth. 
Leipzig: Koehler. 6M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARISTOTLE AS AN HISTORIAN. 

I. 

Scrayingbjun Rectory, York. 

It bodes ill for the work of the historian 
when he takes anything for granted on the 
mere authority of a name; and if young 
students are led to feel that it is practically a 
matter of duty to submit themselves to this 
authority, the interests of historical truth may 
be seriously endangered. Some such notions 
of duty have been lately, and seem to be still, 
encouraged in reference to the name of Aris¬ 
totle. When the recently recoved treatise on 
the Athenian Constitution was put before the 
world, it was said that we should find ourselves 
driven to reconstruct much of Athenian history, 
and, perhaps, to rewrite the whole. It may 
be so; but this depends not at all on the 
genuineness of the treatise, but on its accuracy 
in the statement and interpretation of the 
historical facts with whioh it professes to deal. 
It matters not from whom it comes, so long as 
its contents show that work done in our time 
or in past generations needs correction, and 
that here we have the means for correcting it. 
The case is quite altered when such suggestions 
are made in large measure on the supposed 
authority of the writer whose name the 
treatise bears in the references of those who 
quoted it before it was lost. As to the 
treatise itself, it may be the genuine work of 
Aristotle, or, as is more likely, it may come 
from one of his pupils, but in the latter 
case there is no reason to doubt that the work 
was revised by himself; and it may, therefore, 
be more convenient to speak of it as the work of 
Aristotle. 

But the authority of a writer and the 
authority of a book are very different things ; 
and, unless it has first been shown that the 
weight attached to this treatise is not out of 
proportion to its merits, the recovery of the lost 
manuscript may do more harm than good. The 
authority of the book must be determined by 
an impartial testing of its contents; the 
authonty of the writer as an historian must rest 
on the results which follow the scrutiny of this 
book. But if the words of Aristotle are taken 
as carrying with them an antecedent authority 
on the simple ground that they are his, we are 
brought face to face with the general question 
of the authority of Aristotle as an historian. 


Btis authority as a thinker and observer is 
confessedly pre-eminent. If he examines the 
conditions and working of the human will, or 
the laws of human thought, his words come 
with all the force which his greatness as a 
thinker can give them; but the case is altered 
when he comes to deal with facts of history 
belonging to a period anterior to his own time. 
As to such facts, we may say with confidence 
that the information to which he had access 
was nothing more and nothing less than 
that of which his contemporaries generally 
might have availed themselves, while it is quite 
certain that for more remote periods he would have 
no sources of knowledge which had been beyond 
the reach of historians living a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years before himself. The 
written records of their day would be the 
written records of his own; and the oral 
tradition which might have been to an in¬ 
definite extent useful and trustworthy for 
them would have lost much, if not all, of its 
value, before it came to himself. If, then, 
Aristotle differs from or contradicts earlier 
written accounts of historical incidents or of 
changes in the constitution of the city, what 
are we to say ? Are we straightway to put 
aside the earlier writers and their statements as 
worthy of no consideration ? If we do, what 
sanction or justification have we for such a 
oourse? Does Aristotle refer to other his¬ 
torians, or even mention where he got his 
information, giving the reason why it should 
be received, while the earlier narratives should 
be rejected ? Does he say in any instance in 
which he so differs from them that he has read 
the writings with which we see that his own 
words oannot be reconciled ? If it be so, there is 
little more to be said. But if these questions 
cannot be answered in the affirmative, we are, 
if we accept his statements as decisive, leaving 
all sure ground and trusting ourselves to a 
leader who will not even say that he has any 
title to be our guide. In this particular 
treatise on the Athenian Constitution Aristotle 
deals partly with the past, partly with the 
present. The earlier portion of the work is 
strictly a history ; the latter gives the details 
of the working of that constitution in his own 
time. There is no need to impugn the general 
accuracy of the statements in this later section. 
But for the narratives of earlier times we have 
to see first how far his version differs from that 
of Herodotus, for example, or Thucydides; 
and when we have ascertained this, we have to 
determine what reason (if any) there may be for 
preferring his version to histories which had 
already been known for nigh a century. To 
say that Aristotle was scrupulously accurate in 
all his work, that he must have had definite 
sources of information, even though he does not 
name them, and that although he may have 
made use chiefly of oral tradition, we must 
assume that he was guided by written works 
also, is really to prejudge the whole question, 
and, indeed, to render all impartial research 
impossible. 

But the history of the Athenian Constitution 
cannot be separated from other history, and 
must be examined precisely by the methods 
applied to all statements of alleged facts or 
incidents of the past; and it is thus plain at 
the outset that the words, whether of Aris¬ 
totle or of any one else, can have no value 
or weight apart from the evidence on which 
they rest. Yet we have had lately the 
authority of Aristotle put forward as estab¬ 
lishing statements unsupported by the words 
of other writers, or even contradicted by them. 
The habit to which this tendency leads is even 
more dangerous, because it is more insidious, 
than downright challenges to fall down and 
worship a golden image. Here we have a book 
which has been lost for ages. We may admit 
it to be the book possessed by Cicero p lutarch, 


Harpokration, and others, and that, for all 
practical purposes, it is the work of the great 
philosopher to whom they assigned it. What 
effect ought this book to have in an estimate of 
the work done during the present century in the 
wide domain of Greek history ? Surely no 
effect whatever beyond the acceptance of those 
statements which may be shown to rest on 
better evidence than that which we have for 
the statements of other writers. This, of 
course, includes all that Aristotle says when 
speaking from his own personal observation and 
knowledge, as he does in the latter portion of 
this treatise. But the like authority is claimed 
for his statements when he is not, and cannot 
be, speaking from his own personal knowledge 
or observation; and we are told that the work 
of recent historians is marred by many 
assumptions made on the strength of the 
previously existing evidence, but now shown 
to be unfounded, for no other reason, it would 
seem, than that Aristotle says, or is supposed to 
say, something different. 

These assumptions can scarcely concern the 
latter part of the treatise, for as to this it may 
be said that there is little controversy or none. 
They must relate, therefore, to the period 
preceding, we will say, the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war. What, then, is the value 
of the opinion or judgment of Aristotle on the 
events or the political growth of that period, 
the end of which preceded his birth by nearly 
half a century ? What, again, are the assump¬ 
tions which he is supposed to upset? Great 
things have been said of the effects which are 
to be produced. Our conception of the course 
of Athenian history is to be changed in many 
respects to suit this treatise, which furnishes a 
“new standpoint” from which that history is 
to be surveyed. But what are the views which 
are to be thus modified ? Are they those of the 
last and previous centuries or those of the 
present one ? Are they, for example, those of 
Mitford, or Thirlwall, or Grote, or of all three, 
or are they those of Mitford only P 

It may not be altogether unnecessary to say 
that there is a wide difference between altering 
a thing and making it more definite. The 
former is justifiable only on the production of 
fresh evidence; the latter may be the result 
merely of a keener discernment and wider 
comparison in fields already surveyed more or 
less carefully. Dr. Arnold, for instance, saw 
that in the old Greek and Latin states aliens or 
foreigners could no more be converted into 
citizens than domestic animals could be changed 
into men, and that any attempt so to convert 
them confused all existing notions of moral 
right and moral wrong. But why this should 
be so he does not tell us; and the matter 
remained, so far as his history was concerned, 
a perplexing puzzle. The question has been 
answered by a further comparison of facts, 
which, taken separately, were known, without 
doubt, to Arnold and others, but the relations 
of which escaped their notice. 

When we come to look closer at the nature of 
the claims here made for the authority of 
Aristotle, we find ourselves in something like 
a sea of uncertainty. Sometimes the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of Athenian history are to 
be changed; sometimes only the details are to 
be worked up afresh. Aristotle speaks of 
“ cuttings-off of debts ” during the legislation 
of Solon. But we are told now that all debts, 
of whatever kind, of all persons, were absolutely 
wiped out, so that at a given moment no one 
in Athens or Attica owed anyone anything. 
The possibility of such a state of things is a 
matter which we have to see to, and so are its 
results. Aristotle gives (ch. 41) a list of 
political changes at Athens down to those which 
followed the deposition of the Thirty. But we 
are told that in Aristotle’s opinion, although he 
does not in terras say so, the constitutional 
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history of Athens was closed with the last of 
these changes, some of which scarcely deserve 
to be regarded as changes at all. Some 
assurance, it has been said, is needed in those 
who venture to dispute the judgment of 
Aristotle onthis point. Assuredly, none will 
care to do so if he deliberately expresses a 
judgment, and if adequate evidence be adduced 
in support of it. Aristotle has something to 
say on the political life of Athenian citizens; 
but on this subject Grote, we are curtly told, 
has reached one set of conclusions, while other 
critics have drawn others, the only point of 
concern for us being that in such a case the 
evidence of Aristotle is no unimportant addition 
to our knowledge. Unquestionably, if such 
evidence can be found, it must be of great 
importance. But have we not here a confusion 
between evidence and opinion or judgment ? 
Personal or contemporary evidence coming 
from Aristotle would be worth a great deal. 
His judgment or opinion, apart from such 
evidence, is not necessarily worth more than 
the opinion of anyone else. 

Still, on the whole, it would seem to follow, 
that after aU that has been done by Thirlwall 
or Grote, or any others, Athenian history has 
yet to be “reconstructed.” Reconstruction 
means the taking down of a fabric and re¬ 
building it again, or it means nothing. But 
again we are told, strange to say, that the 
main outlines of Athenian constitutional history 
will remain as they were, the details only being 
altered. How are these two statements to be 
reconciled? or rather, to speak seriously, to 
what is our faith to be given ? Of what use is 
it to lay stress “ on the merits of Aristotle as 
an authority,” unless the nature and extent of 
this authority are plainly set before us ? The 
truth seems to be that we are called upon to 
bow down to the authority of his name, there 
being no other authority for us to submit to. 
When we come to ask for the actual substantive 
evidence at his command, the answer is that of 
the authorities used in his task he tells us little, 
almost nothing; that he was acquainted with 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and made rue of 
the writings or poems of Solon, from which he 
largely quotes; but that apart from this there 
seems to be nothing to show what his sources 
were. After such an admission as this, it is 
amazing to be told that Aristotle did not work 
from oral tradition alone, but made use of 
“ written records of some kind or other.” It 
is, or should be, enough to say that oral 
traditions in the time of Aristotle relating to 
events preceding the life of Solon, or even the 
battle of Marathon, would be absolutely worth¬ 
less ; that for this earlier period he could have 
no written records which were not accessible to 
Herodotus or Thucydides ; and that we have no 
right to infer the existence of such records, 
unless Aristotle states distinctly that they 
existed, and that he had made use of them. 

George W. Cox. 


NIMROD m THE ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: July 10,1892. 

It has long been a matter of surprise to 
Assyrian students that no reference to Nimrod, 
the “mighty hunter before the Lord,” has 
been discovered in the cuneiform texts. I 
believe, however, that I have at last found an 
allusion to what seems to have been the 
Babylonian version of his history. Dr. Bezold 
has just published the second volume of his 
valuable Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in 
the Kouyunjik Cclltdion of the British Museum, 
a work which it is impossible to praise too 
highly; and in this (p. 640) he mentions the 
fragment of a mythological legend which is 
numbered K 4541. The passage from it 
quoted by him appeared to me to be of great 
interest, and I accordingly took the opportunity 


of a visit to the British Museum the other day 
to copy what remains of the tablet in question. 
Here is my translation of the only connected 
portion of it which is left:— 

“ In the [centre P] of Babylon a . . he built; 
this palace he founded. This prince beheld 
sorrow; his heart was sick. Until his reign 
battle and war were not hindered. In his age (or 
during his dynasty) brother devoured his brother, 
people sold their children for silver, the lands 
were all distressed together, the freeman deserted 
the han d maid and the handmaid deserted the 
freeman, the mother closed her door against the 
daughter, the property of Babylon entered into 
Aram-Naharaim (’Suri) and Assyria. The king of 
Babylon, in order to become prince of Asshur, 
transported h ims elf, his palace, and his property 
to the midst of Asshur.” 

It is needless to point out the striking simi¬ 
larities between these statements and what we 
are told in Genesis about Nimrod. It is 
unfortunate that the name of the Babylonian 
hero is lost in the cuneiform text; but he was 
evidently the Babylonian king who “ went 
forth ” out of his ancestral dominions and 
founded the kingdom of Assyria. 

A. H. Sayce. 


“ JACK.” 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: July 9,1892. 

May I say that, if any reader of the 
Academy would like to have a pamphlet now 
being printed, in which I have recast my late 
letters, and very greatly strengthened the 
position taken up in them, he has only to drop 
me a postcard P I shall venture to send a copy 
to Dr. Chance. 

May I likewise say that “ jack,” a short 
coat, is found in 1374 on this side the Channel 
also (Cal. of Wills, Court of Rusting, London, 
ii. 164, where it is printed Jacke), and that Dr. 
Chanoe has not touched my argument from 
Palsgrave’s double spelling; but that I merely 
regard the common noun as of doubtful 
nationality, and must leave further discussions 
of it to anyone who wills. 

And now I jack Jack up ! Hie jac-et Jack ! 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 


“ FRANCE OF TO-DAY.” 

Hastings: July 5,1892. 

The reviewer of my book in the Academy 
of July 2 accuses me of “ one-sided exaggera¬ 
tion ” in attributing the prosperity of rural 
Prance to the Revolution rather than to 
Napoleon III., and asserts, “ It was the Second 
Empire that taught the French peasant to 
invest instead of hoard his savings.” 

The first caisse d'dpargne, or savings bank, was 
opened in Paris in 1818, and within a few years 
the initiative was followed at Bordeaux, Metz, 
and other large cities. But it was the Post- 
Office Savings Banks, opened by the State in 
1882, that gave the most tremendous impetus 
to thrift throughout France, one inhabitant out 
of every six being now an investor. 

Further, my reviewer says: 

“ Miss Betham - Edwards hardly notices the 
obstinate conservatism of the French peasant. 
Nothing will persuade him to adopt an improved 
implement or to give a fair trial to an improved 
breed of cattle.” 

What do statistics tell us P In 1862 only 
10,853 sowing machines were used in France, 
in 1882 their number had tripled. Within 
the same interval the number of reaping and 
threshing machines had doubled. In spite of 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine, the value 
of stock throughout France, which in 1840 was 
1,985 millions, in 1882 had risen to 5,744 
millions. My reviewer’s remark may apply to 
the Pyrenean village in which he resides; it 


certainly has no application to large areas 
visited and revisited by myself. 

My reviewer also writes:— 

“We are sorry to see Miss Betham-Ed wards join 
in the unworthy cry against the practice of 
medicine by nuns, whilst praising it in the case of 
Protestant Deaconesses.” 

But my strictures refer to the practice of 
medicine by unqualified women, and have 
nothing whatever to do with the garb they 
wear. The nuns in question were simply pro¬ 
vided with a “lettre d’obddience,” from a 
bishop. The deaconesses had und ergone proper 
training and received a diploma. 

Lastly, my reviewer puts the following 
query:— 

“What is the interpretation of this? Village 
communism existed here [in the Morvan] in full 
force down to the Revolution, and the last commune 
was not broken up till 1848 ” (France of To-day, 
p. 345). “ Village communism,” adds my reviewer, 
“in various forms was at the base of half the 
co&tumes of France; it is not wholly extinct yet. 
The commune is still the unit of French adminis¬ 
tration.” 

This query fails to distinguish the com¬ 
munal form of administration from the patri¬ 
archal system of land tenure to which I refer. 

M. Betham-Ed wards, 

Officier de l’lnstruction Publique de France. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. XIV. 2. 
(Baltimore: John Hopkins Press.) The con¬ 
tents of this number are: (1) “ Some Theorems 
relating to Groups of Cirdes and Spheres,” 
by W. Woolsey Johnson (pp. 97-114); (2) 
“ Application of Quaternions toProjective Geo¬ 
metry,” by Dr. C. H. Chapman (pp. 115-140); 
(3) “ On the part of the Parallactic Inequalities 
in the Moon’s Motion which is a Function of 
the Mean Motions of the Sim and Moon,” by 
E. W. Brown (pp. 141-160); (4) “ On the Curves 
which are Self-Reciprocal in a Linear Heat 
System, and their Configurations in Space,” by 
C. P. Steinmetz(pp. 161-186); (5) “A Classifica¬ 
tion of Logarithmic Systems,” by J. Stringham 
(pp. 187-194). (1) This paper was in part com¬ 
municated to the British Association meeting 
at Leeds (1890), and is dosely connected with 
Mr. Lachlan’s memoir “ On Systems of Cirdes 
and Spheres” (Phil. Trans., vol. 177). (2)Free 
reference is made to Tait’s Quaternions, and 
the applications are to the right line, the trans¬ 
formation of affixes, the projective geometry of 
conics, and plane cubics. (3) Is an adaptation 
of the method employed by Mr. G. W. Hill in 
vol. i. of the Journal, so as to include that 
“ class of inequalities which depends on the 
ratio of the solar and lunar distances, and, in 
particular, the prindpal part of the parallactic 
inequality.” The importance of this latter is 
due, as the author points out, to the use made 
of it in determining the sun’s parallax. (4) 
Was read before the New York Mathematical 
Sodety, and is furnished with an index to the 
contents of its twdve sections. (5) Was also 
read before the same sodety. The graphic 
representation of logarithms by means of the 
logarithmic spiral has been treated by more 
than one writer, but the author is not aware 
that this curve, defined as a geometrical locus, 
has been employed for defining the logarithm 
and demonstrating its properties. He considers 
that the problem has some importance for 
analysis in general, as it gives rise to what he 
calls “ gome ” systems of logarithms, whose 
moduli contain an angular determining element, 
and leads, through their introduction, to a 
classification of logarithmic systems. 
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Mathematical Recreations and Problems of Past 
and Present Times. By W. W. Boose Ball. 
(Macmillans.) Mr. Ball has already attained a 
position in the front rank of writers on subjects 
connected with the history of mathematics, and 
this brochure will add another to his successes 
in this field. In it he has collected a mass of 
information bearing upon matters of more 
general interest, written in a style which is 
eminently readable, and at the same time exact. 
He has done his work so thoroughly that he 
has left few ears for other gleaners, and has so 
carefully read his “proofs” that we have 
detected only two or three trivial slips. The 
nature of the work is completely indicated to 
the mathematical student by its title. Hoes he 
want to revive his acquaintance with the 
Problemes Plaisans et Delectables of Bachet, or 
the Recreations Mathematiques et Physiques of 
Oznnam ? Let him take Mr. Ball for his 
companion, and he will have the cream of 
these works put before him with a wealth of 
illustration quite delightful. Or, ooming to 
more recent times, ho will have full and 
accurate discussion of “ the fifteen puzzle,” 
“Chinese rings,” “the fifteen schoolgirls 
problem,” et id genus omne. Sufficient space 
is devoted to accounts of magic squares and 
unicursal problems (such as mazes, the knight’s 
path, and geometrical trees). These, and many 
other problems of equal interest, come under 
the head of “ Becreations.” The problems and 
speculations include a further account (they 
were touched upon in his History ) of the Three 
Classical Problems, omitting all but a very 
slight allusion to the Paradoxers; there is 
also a brief sketch of Astrology , and interest- 
ins’ outlines of the present state of our know¬ 
ledge of hyperspace and of the constitution of 
matter. This enumeration baldly indicates the 
matter handled, but it sufficiently states what 
the reader may expect to find. Moreover, for 
the use of readers who may wish to pursue the 
several heads farther, Mr. Ball gives detailed 
references to the sources from whence he has 
derived his information. These Mathematical 
Recreations we can commend as suited for 
mathematicians and also for others who wish 
to while away an occasional hour. 

The Higher Trigonometry. Superrationals of 
Second Order. By F. W. Newman. (Cam¬ 
bridge: Macmillan and Bowes.) The Higher 
Trigonometry of our author is that part of 
trigonometry which depends upon Demoivre’s 
theorem and its applications to the factors of 
sin x and “ Eider’s H Series,” the use of 
which is advocated in preference to the 
“ hideous numbers of Bernoulli.” Curiously 
enough the work on p. 5 is an answer in part 
to a question by Mr. Hodgson (in the Educa¬ 
tional Times for May), suggesting a method for 
calculating limits to the value of v. A good deal 
of the rest of the book treats of the summation 
of series, connected with logarithmic integrals 
of the second order, which were discussed by 
Prof. Newman in the Cambridge and Dublin 
Mathematical Journal so long ago as 1847. 
This subject was suggested to him by a 
cursory perusal of Spence’s essay on his 
super-logarithm. The author’s remark in his 
preface furnishes a fair criticism upon his 
whole work— 

“As these Integrals seem not to have a place in 
the ordinary calculus, a treatise not too elaborate 
may be acceptable to some, though it cannot 
pretend to any real novelty or, I believe, 
necessity.” 

Still one is glad that these lucubrations have 
seen the light in their present form. Much of 
Prof. Newman’s work goes back to the above- 
cited date, but the tables, of which several are 
given, have been in many cases carefully tested 
and corrected by the late Prof. Adams. There 
is a paper bearing on a principal series here, in 


the Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied 
Mathematics (for Feb. 1892, pp. 33, &o.) by Hr. 
Glaisher, to which readers of this treatise 
should turn. We may note that a first perusal 
has brought a rather large number of clerical 
errors to light, most of which can be easily 
corrected by the student; we indicate a few of 
the more important ones. In the table on 
p. 63 under 13, 19, 31, 47, 73, 79 and 97 are 
numerical errors, and the last sentence on the 
page is somewhat akin to the statement “ there 
are milestones on the Hover-road ” ; on p. 74, 
1. 8, is a curious slip; p. 89, 1. a, for “cot” 
read “ cos.” The origin of the numerous trivial 
errors is doubtless to be found in the fact of the 
work being re-copied after a long interval of 
years. 

An Elementary Treatise of the Differential 
Calculus. With Applications and Numerous 
Examples. By J. Edwards. (Macmillans.) 
This second edition of a book we have already 
commended is a greatly enlarged one, and also 
a greatly improved one. To our mind this a 
text-book Buited “ down to the ground ” for 
the generality of students; a higher class of 
students may safely use this before proceeding 
to more advanced works. In this they will 
find judicious references to original memoirs 
and to the classical treatises. We have read 
the whole book with much interest, and notice 
particularly an admirable chapter on “Some 
well-known Curves,” and one entitled “ Mis¬ 
cellaneous Theorems,” in which are a number 
of isolated theorems and processes. The work 
has been practically rewritten, and a useful 
collection of exercises is incorporated. 

The Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By B- 
Lovett and C. Havison. (Macmillans.) Mr. 
Levett is already most favourably known in 
connexion with the work he did upon the 
proofs drawn up to the Syllabus of Geometry 
issued by the A.I.G.T. Here the authors do not 
lay about their subject, but go direct to the 
eart of the matter, and, in clear and yet suf¬ 
ficiently full detail, lead the student from 
the lowest up to the highest strata of plane 
trigonometry. What can we say of a work, the 
whole of which we have read with the most 
lively interestand satisfaction, butthatitis good P 
There are no doubt other text-books better 
suited to the generality of students ; but this is 
no ordinary everyday text-book, but one which 
is the evident outcome of judicious and 
long-continued practice in the teaching 
of thoughful students who are being 
prepared for a university career. Be 
Morgan’s is still a name to conjure with, 
and our authors have judiciously consulted his 
works and assimilated their results for the 
benefit of their readers. There is a store of 
theoretical work, but also, we are glad to note, 
no lack of practical applications. The subject 
is arranged under three heads: The first part is 
confined to arithmetical quantity, extending as 
far as the solution of right-angled triangles, 
including the dip of the horizon and the dip of 
a stratum; the second part considers real 
algebraical quantity; and the third part dis¬ 
cusses complex quantity. Elegant use is made 
of properties of the rectangular hyperbola in 
giving geometrical proofs of hyperbolic func¬ 
tion formulae. There is an ample store of 
exercises for solution, which are carefully 
grouped, and which, if properly used, will 
furnish admirable practice in revision, without 
doing precisely the same work more than 
once. 

Graduated Mathematical Exercises for Home 

Work. Second Series. By A. T. Richardson. 
(Macmillans.) This second series carries on the 
work of the first series so as to embrace the 
i higher parts of algebra, logarithms, trigo- 
( nometry, easy mechanics, and analytical 
geometry. Where a master has not leisure to 


adapt his papers to the requirements of his 
own pupils, the use of such a collection as this 
may be of service. The answers are given at 
the end. We cannot understand the apposite¬ 
ness of the reference on p. 7,1. 4, unless, by an 
oversight, it be intended as a reference to 
the first series. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

GREEK Tmnj = LATIN “ AQUA.” 

Indian Institute, Oxford: July 12, 1892. 

In reply to Mr. Mayhew’s letter (Academy, 
July 9) I would say that the question of the 
origin of l of Lriroj and 1**0 is sub judice, and 
that it would be inexpedient to give any 
opinion upon it at present. But Mr. Mayhew 
has raised a far more serious objection when he 
says “ the guttural of aqua was originally a 
velar explosive,” because, if this really is the 
case, then my explanation of 1**n falls to the 
ground. I would most willingly accept his 
statement if he would show from cognate 
forms in other languages that such is the case. 
Feist says in his note on the Gothic ahva, “ Hie 
Ansetzung des Gdf. dik'd- (which he gives) ist 
unsicher, da das germ, und lat. k * and k'v 
nicht durchgehend scheiden ” ; so that the h of 
the Gothic ahva might stand for either palatal 
or velar explosive, and furnishes no objection 
to my theory. To be quite fair, however, I 
admit that Feist adds “ doch scheinen kelt. 
Ortsnamen auf obige Gdf. (dk'd-) hinzuweisen ” 

I vgl. Miillenhoff, Beutsche Altertumskunde 
I. 227). Miillenhoff himself quotes the Keltic 
form apa, which stands to epo- (horse) (Brug- 
mann § 390) in precisely the same relation as 
aqua does to equus ; so that this again affords 
no argument against the theory. . On the other 
hand, I think I have shown sufficiently con¬ 
clusively in a former letter (Academy, Nov. 7, 
1891) that the corresponding forms, Skt. as’vd, 
Zend aspd, actually do exist. 

Lastly, Mr. Mayhew is right in supposing 
that I intended to imply that there was merely 
an equivalence in meaning, not in form, in 
reference to Gk. Skt. su. 

E. Sibree. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the Edinburgh meeting of the British 
Association, which begins on August 3, there 
will be a discussion in Section A on “A 
National Physical Laboratory,” to be opened 
by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

The Berlin Academy of Sciencos has con¬ 
ferred one of the first four Helmholtz gold 
medals upon Lord Kelvin. 

The annual long excursion of the Geologists’ 
Association will take place during the last week 
of July, from Monday to Saturday. The place 
is North-West Carnarvonshire and Anglesey; 
and the director is the president, the Bev. 
Prof. J. F. Blake, who read a paper upon the 
geology of the district at the last meeting of 
the association. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The first examination for an Ouseley scholar¬ 
ship in Arabic, in connexion with the Imperial 
Institute, will be held at University College, 
London, on Tuesday, July 26. The value is 
£50, tenable for a period not exceeding three 
years at the discretion of the trustees. These 
scholarships were founded by the Misses 
Ouseley, for proficiency in Oriental languages, 
in memory of their father, Col. Jasper W. J. 
Ouseley. The examiners are Hr. Wells and 
Prof, H, A, Salmone, 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Thb British School at Athens.—( Animal Meeting, 
Thursday, June 7.) 

Thb Marquis of Butb in the chair.—The pro¬ 
ceedings opened with the reading of the report 
by the hon. secretary, Mr. George A. Macmillan. 
The report, after reviewing in detail the work 
done daring the past year, stated that the financial 
position of the School was still very precarious, 
depending as it did upon a very limited number 
of giants and subscriptions, which might at any 
time be withdrawn.— Lord Bute, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said: “ It has been the 
custom in moving this resolution to speak some 
woids upon some subject bearing upon the work 
of the School. Partly owing to the mention in the 
report of the work of Mr. Schultz and Mr. 
Barnsley, partly from my own interest in it, 
having myself written upon it, and partly because 
I should be glad if I could do anything, however 
slight, which might cause an increased attention 
to it, I hope that you will allow me to speak of 
the continuity of Greek life. A vicious tendency 
to regard it otherwise has been fostered by a habit, 
probably dictated by literary convenience, of 
writing history in periods of almost artificial limits. 
Thus, the history of Greece has been treated as if 
it ended at the Roman conquest and began again, 
if it be allowed that it began again, in 1820. It 
is a view which has gained great practical popu¬ 
larity in Greece itself, where its evil influences 
have been intensified as regards historical monu¬ 
ments by a perversion of patriotic sentiment. The 
Hellen of the new morning too often looks with 
Indifference, and not unfrequently with absolute 
dislike or hostility, upon objects which attest the 
twilight and the night of his race. But archaeology 
is really the handmaid of history, whose monuments 
she studies, records, and preserves; and from the 
purely historical point of view the mosques near 
the Stoa of Hadrian and the great water-clock are 
as much monuments of the history of Greece as is 
the Parthenon itself. Indeed, they are historical 
monuments of a most precious type, because their 
meanness as compared with the ancient and 
national structure is, for whosoever sees them, an 
instant and striking proof of the barbarism and 
degradation of the Turanian savages by whom they 
were created, as contrasted with the greatness of 
the noble Aryan race who created the other. Of 
course, I am not arguing that where one historical 
monument hopelessly interferes with another, as 
the mosque in the Parthenon, the inferior should 
not be removed; what I do say is, that such 
removal should only be effected after the greatest 
contideration, with the greatest care and caution, 
after making the most accurate records of what is 
to be destroyed, and with the careful preservation, 
and transference, if need be, to another site, of 
the historical monuments disturbed. Where such 
duties are neglected it more than ever behoves 
those who recognise them to supply, as far as in 
them may lie, that which is lacking; and I would 
entreat all whom it may concern not to allow the 
artistic splendour which marks, and the ideal halo 
of literary glory which surrounds, the earlier 
monuments of Greece so to uazzle them as to make 
them blind to the value of later works—a value 
which they possess as monuments of national 
history, of the history of art, especially of painting, 
and not unfrequently as works of art themselves. 
In this way I would plead on behalf of such things 
as mosaic floors of the Roman period, some of 
which I remember to have seen in what I may 
describe as the actual course of destruction in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. From this point of 
view also I advocate the study of the Byzantine 
monuments. And with regard to them I 
venture to remark, without for a moment depre¬ 
cating the attention given to ecclesiastical 
art, that there are secular monuments also, 
such as the buildings of Mistrfi, crowned by 
the Gothic Imperial Palace, inhabited at the 
time of his accession by Constantine XIII. Of 
the buildings of the Latins there exist, as far as I 
know, very few. I remember the ruins of the 
white marble palace of the Dukes of Athens which 
used to rise above the Propylaea of the Acropolis ; 
and I sincerely trust, although I am not sure, that 
when they were pulled down—an act on the 
desirability of which I do not wish to express any, 
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opinion—it was done only after the making of the 
most careful drawings and with the most careful 
preservation of the remains themselves. I would 
aepreoate any unnecessary destruction of the 
monuments of the Venetian power. There was 
certainly, for instance, a scheme for destroying the 
singular fortified drawbridge which spanned the 
Euripos at Chalcia, and which was, indeed, one 
factor in creating the curious paranomasion of 
Negropont. It may have been carried out, for all 
I know. If it was absolutely necessary, I deplore 
the necessity, but in any case careful plans ought 
to have been made and the marble carvings care¬ 
fully preserved. Lastly, as I have said, I regard 
even the monuments of the Turkish domination, 
however valueless artistically, as proper monuments 
of history, and, consequently, as proper objects for 
the care of archaeology. But they are also 
monuments of something higher. They may, as 
at Neocretion, or rather again, to use a barbarous 
word which history has immortalized, Navarino, 
afford one of those few pleasures in life which never 
pall—namely, that of seeing a mosque which has 
been turned into a church. But they are also often 
the witnesses and reminders of the War of Indepen¬ 
dence, that struggle which the Hellenes so justly 
call holy, and the records of which nothing in 
the history of their older forefathers can eclipse, 
and few things equal. Neither has literary power 
failed to answer to the call of the later any more 
than to that of the earlier heroism. To my mind 
the epigram of Solymos upon the massacre of 
Ipsara does not fall behind those which Simonides 
wrote, and which were engraved upon the monu¬ 
ments in Thermopylae. I have spoken of the 
continuity of Greek life, and I ought not to sit 
down without speaking of that which is the end of 
the existence of the different Schools at Athens— 
of which the British is one—and to which end the 
study of Greek archaeology in itself is but a means. 
One of the most striking features of Greek vitality 
is the way in which it has quickened the vitality 
of other peoples, by the way in which its history, 
its art, and its literature have been studied over 
so great a part of the globe, and its conceptions 
hailed by the universal consent of the Western 
raoes as the masterpieces of human genius. Nor, 
of course, when I call attention to the value of 
the monuments of its twilight and of its night, do 
I mean to impugn the fact that this influence has 
attached itself almost exclusively to the productions 
of its fullest day. Its greatest works are 
ita classics, or, in other words, its power is in 
proportion to the purity of its Hellenism. The 
object of the existence of the archaeological schools 
of Athens is to take of the life of Greece where¬ 
with to quicken and ennoble other life. The 
life from which they draw will probably continue to 
be mainly the life of her fullest day, but it ought 
not, in my judgment, to exclude the more 
languid life of her twilight, the woeful life of 
the night during which she tossed sleepless upon 
her bed of pain, or the bright new life of her 
second morning. I trust that the School may be 
successful in spreading and deepening a knowledge 
of Greece and of the things of Greece, and among 
other tilings I think it will probably react 
favourably upon the study of that unequalled 
organ for the expression of human thought, which 
is her language. There is a tendency in some 
quarters to depreciate the study of the Greek 
language. This tendency is so stupid that I think 
it must have something to do with that extra¬ 
ordinary delusion with which one not unfrequently 
meets, to the effect that Greek is a dead language 
—a delusion which would be comic if it were not 
baneful. I have something to do with the educa¬ 
tion of a young man for the diplomatic service, 
and I find that while Greek is not admitted, even 
as an optional subject, that honour is allowed to 
Portuguese—a Latin dialect, akin to Spanish, and 
confined to two countries and a few colonies. I 
hardly think that such a regulation could have 
been made by one who knew the facts; that a 
language, which is still as much that of Aeschylus 
as mine is that of Shakspere, is the language not 
only of Greece, but of the parts of the Turkish 
Empire which are the most important politically, 
which is not only the language of Cyprus, but is 
becoming more and more exclusively that of the 
whole Levant, which is spoken in Egypt more 
than twice as much as any other than Arabic, and 
which is, indeed, the medium of communication 


most universally spread in the whole distriot 
of the earth which stretches from the Danube 
southward to Abyssinia. And here I will 
add that I trust it may be part of the 
work of thiB School, by putting us in touch with 
living Greece, to hasten the removal of what I 
cannot but regard as probably the greatest enemy 
of the Hellenic language in this country—that 
ridiculous pronunciation which was not improb¬ 
ably imagined by Erasmus merely as a jest, and 
which is anyhow conclusively damned by the fact 
that it renders the spoken language abso¬ 
lutely incomprehensible to the inhabitants of 
its own native land. — Mr. Edwin Pears, 
of Constantinople, expressed his hearty con¬ 
currence with the chairman’s observations 
on Byzantine work, and said that that was 
a field which had been practically untllled.—Dr. 
Waldstein gave emphatic testimony to the value 
of the work of the British School.—The Greek 
Minister (M. Gennadi us), in moving a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, said that Lord Bute had 
always shown the keenest interest in Greek litera¬ 
ture, history, and art; and the British School was 
deeply indebted to him for his liberal support. 
The labours of the British and other Schools had 
done much to make modem Athens a centre of 
learning. The Greek Government woald always 
be glad to encourage such efforts as were 
made by the School. Its future would mainly 
depend upon itself, and in a country where private 
munificence did so much for learning he hoped 
generous support would be given to a field of 
labour which iu many points was still almost un¬ 
touched. When they considered the enormous 
material difficulties with which Greece had been 
forced to contend, it was surprising that the 
Hellenic Government had been able to give so 
much attention as it had bestowed upon the pre¬ 
servation of its aucient monuments.—Prof. Jebb 
seconded the motion, which was carried unani¬ 
mously, and acknowledged by Lord Bute. 


FINE ART. 

Persian Ceramic Art, in the Collection of Mr. 
F. Dueane Godman, F.R.S. The Thir¬ 
teenth Century Lustred Yases. By Henry 
Wallis. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(Printed for private circulation.) 

This very handsome volume, with its 
orgeous chromolithographs by Mr. Samuel 
. Hodson, deals with only one part of Mr. 
Godman’s important collection, and that 
which is to follow on Tiles will probably 
be of equal if not more importance. It is a 
sumptuous example of a class of art book 
which is a feature of the present day—the 
illustrated catalogue; but, like many of 
these books, it is something more than a 
catalogue, for it contains what our grand¬ 
fathers would have called “ a learned 
excursus ” on the history of the subject, and 
will be a valuable aid to its study. In this 
respect it may be regarded as a further 
contribution by Mr. Wallis to the considera¬ 
tion of a class of art with which he has been 
greatly interested for years, and as a con¬ 
tinuation of, or annex to, his Examples of 
Early Persian Lustre Ware, of which the 
third part appeared in 1889. 

As Mr. Wallis says, the history of Persian 
ceramic art is scarcely yet to be attempted, 
and the best he can do at present is to help 
in clearing the ground for future discovery. 
The necessary inoonclusiveness of his efforts 
has no effect upon his zeal: the labour is 
quite plainly one of love, and he is doubt¬ 
less encouraged by the knowledge that his 
artistic feeling and skill are valuable 
equipments for the task. Moreover, in these 
days it is something to find a held of study 
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which is comparatively unworked, and an 
adventure which has something of the 
romance of a voyage of discovery. 

The pieces from the G-odman Collection 
which are represented by chromolithography 
include several vases of the albarello or 
drug—pot shape, bowls, tiles, jugs, and 
vases, decorated mainly with scrolls and 
conventional leaf patterns, animals, kufic 
characters, and those curious little round- 
headed, squat-bodied figures, which are 
something like Japanese dolls, and appear 
to represent the Persian ideal of female 
beauty in the thirteenth century. The 
pieces are all (with one exception) painted 
with lustre, and include many specimens of 
that ruby quality which is now regarded as 
a special sign of antiquity. They are all also 
decorated with that free and spontaneous 
touch, careless of exact limits, but certain 
of its effect, which gives a fascinating 
quality of life and ease to the simplest and 
roughest work by a master hand. Among 
the rarest and finest of these pieces are the 
star tile (plate ii.), with its extremely simple 
floral spray laid with a few blue lines on an 
elaborate lustred background of conven¬ 
tional leaves, flowers, and hares; a vase 
(plate iv.) with two bands of panelled 
ornament, the top panels filled with standing 
female figures; a fragment of a jug (plate 
viii.) very bold in form and decorated with 
a conventional leaf pattern of remarkable 
freedom; an albarello shaped vase (plate 
xii.), one of those which seems to nave 
based on a metal original the deep blue 
body divided with bold spiral ribs in relief, 
the interstices filled with inscriptions, rich 
with gold and red lustre; a fragment of a 
lustred bowl (plate xiii.) decorated with 
horsemen and conventional cypresses ; frag¬ 
ments of a bowl (plate xvii.) with elaborate 
seals on a scale like diaper, executed with 
unusual care, and gorgeous in colour. A 
restoration of this very remarkable bowl is 
given in plate xxiv. 

To the main body of the volume is 
attached an appendix, with plates mostly 
covered with fragments of pottery from Susa 
and Ephesus, Cairo and the Fayoum, from 
Foetal and other places, but containing 
also designs from Coptic textiles, vases 
of glass and metal and other objects, 
like the famous Cup of Chosroes, all 
of which are brought together by Mr. 
Wallis to facilitate comparison of decorative 
motives. It is difficult to estimate the 
amount of labour which these few pages 
crowded with drawings have entailed on 
Mr. Wallis. Some and not the least inter¬ 
esting of the fragments are from his own 
collection, and nearly all have been drawn by 
his hand. The excavations of Mr. Flinders 
Petrie in Egypt, of M. Dieulafoy in Susa, 
of Mr. Pottier at Myrina, the museums of 
Europe, and many private collections, 
manuscripts and pictures, have all yielded 
material for the benefit of the student. 
When so much has been done for us, it is 
perhaps hard to complain; but the arbitrary 
colouring of these plates is not beautiful, 
and it is misleading. If the real colours 
could not have been given, it would have 
been better to‘have printed them in plain 
black and white, like the very useful ulus- 
trations in the text. 


No one who reads Mr. Wallis’s book can 
help echoing his wish for further excavations 
on sites likely to add links to the very 
broken chain of the history of Persian 
ceramics. Of Persian art from the time of 
Shah Abbas, or the sixteenth century, we 
have a fair knowledge. We have a few 
dated pieces which, if the dates can be 
trusted, enabled us to group certain other 
ieces as of the same character; we 
ave the wonderful wall tiles of Susa, we 
have fragments showing connexion between 
Egypt and Persia, Ancient Greece and 
Byzantium; but we have little other solid 
ground to work on. Mr. Wallis seems to 
think that discoveries of what he calls 
Byzantine pottery may throw much light 
on the subject. Historically, this may be 
so; but we doubt whether such discoveries, 
if made, will be of great artistic interest. 
The great souroe of decorative art is the 
East. The grace, the sense of colour, the 
marvellous faculty of preserving the freedom 
and vigour of nature in purely decorative 
art, which were possessed in so marked a 
degree by the old Persians, are not likely 
to have received any stimulus from 
Byzantium. It was, indeed, the focus of 
civilisation; it took ideas from East and West, 
and combined them up into a style which 
dominated Europe with an art imposing 
and splendid, but rigid and lifeless. That 
Persia had a strong influence on the decora¬ 
tive art of Byzantium is not to be doubted ; 
but that Byzantium did or could give any¬ 
thing very valuable in return is by no 
means so certain. 

Cosmo Monkhouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: July7, 18M. 

Neither space nor time permit of the un¬ 
bounded discussion which Mr. Torr seems to 
desire. I will briefly say on the four points 
which have been raised:— 

(1) I have always known that the dating of 
the XHth Dynasty examples was debateable; 
but I have no reason to change the position 
which I took up at first, namely, that all the 
evidence of locality told in favour of their age. 

(2) If Mr. Torr prefers to deny that Aqauasha 
were Akhaians, he may stand in opposition to 
the Egyptologists’ theories about the races 
(which, however they differ otherwise, agree 
in this point against mm) without affecting my 
archaeological results. 

(3) As to the Maket tomb, I have not begged 
any question. It is obvious that the date of 
any deposit must be taken to be as near the 
age of the latest object in it as may be possible. 
No archaeologist could reasonably date this 
tomb after the XXIInd Dynasty. 

(4) Two columns have now been spent by 
Mr. Torr in attacking the dating of the Gurob 
vases, aided with personalities which seem to 
show how much he values bis own arguments. 
But the sole fact which he has added to the 
five dated examples which I published (and the 
great mass of examples since found at Tel el 
Amaraa) is the instance of drawings in the 
tomb of Bamessu III. So far from there 
being any difficulty regarding these, I am 
sincerely obliged to him for introducing them 
into the discussion. I hesitated to use mere 
rough drawings, such as these are, as they 
showed nothing about the texture, colour, or 
glaze; but, so far as they go, they are 


perfectly in acoord with the dating of the 
actual examples found. I had already stated 
that form to have lasted in Egypt from 
Amenhotep III. till after Bamessu III.; and 
the decoration of these examples is quite 
different from, and clearly later than, that of 
all the earlier examples which I have quoted, 
and aocords happily with the rest of the series. 

Nothing whatever has been said that affects 
the main facts which I have summarised in my 
last letter. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
An exhibition of more than one hundred 
paintings by Japanese old masters was on 
view during two days of this week in the hall 
of the Society of Arts, to illustrate a p aper read 
before the Japan Society by Mr. W. Gowland 
on “ The Naturalistic Art of Japan.” The 
paintings, which all come from Mr. Gowland’s 
own collection, included some of the Buddhist 
school, dating from the fourteenth century. 
The leading artists of the Shijo or modern 
naturalistic school, including Okyo himself, 
Hoyen, and Ippo, were also well represented. 

The publishing house of Martinus Nijhoff, of 
the Hague, propose to issue a series of volumes 
illustrating the work of the great Dutch 
jewellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth oen- 
turies. The series will be begun with a 
reproduction, in photo-zincography, of the 
forty-eight plates engraved by Theodore van 
Kessel about 1650, after the silver vases, &o., 
of Adam van Yianen, of Utrecht. Some pages 
of letterpress will accompany the plates; and 
the issue is limited to 200 copies. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Heron de Yillefosse exhibited 
a small leaden plate, with inscriptions on both 
sides, which had been discovered in the oourse 
o f excavations in the cemetery at Hadrumetum. 
It is a iabella devationit, similar to others that 
have been found in Northern Africa and in 
Gaul. On one side, besides a number of 
magical incantations, is the figure of a genius 
with the head of a cook, standing in a boat 
and holding a torch. On the other side is an 
imprecation addressed to a certain dew pelayicus 
aerius, against the charioteers and horses of 
the green and white factions. In the dis¬ 
cussion that followed, M. Heuzey referred to 
the deity or genius named Taraxippos, "the 
frightener of horses ” ; M. Le Blant recalled a 
Greek Life of St. Hilarion, in which the saint is 
recorded to have caused a chariot to win its race 
by the aid of his enchantments; and M. Breal 
compared a Greek inscription from Tunis, on 
which is enumerated a catalogue of the risks 
to which competitors in the Circus are exposed. 
He also drew attention to the words ex anc ora 
in one of the inscriptions as being a curious 
anticipation of the French encore. 


THE STAGE. 

THE THEATRES. 

Two things, and hardly more, have flourished 
in London this late summer season—the 
music-halls and Sarah Bernhardt. If that 
celebrity, Miss Lottie Collins, has gone 
abroad to recruit, Mr. Chevalier—who 
portrays for “the classes” the manners 
of “ the masses ”—is yet with us, filling 
the Tivoli and other places nightly, and, 
what is more, he has got a new song. The 
success of the Tivoli may be judged, to 
some extent, by its dividend. It has 
just declared twenty-eight per cent., while 
the professors of superior acting in the 
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recognised theatres go about not without 
cheerfulness if they are able to say with 
any truth whatever that during the present 
season they have not been actual losers of 
money. And after the triumph of the music- 
hall comes the triumph of “ Sarah.” Her 
vogue has never been so great, and her art, 
it may be, though subject to singular 
inequalities, has never, on the whole, been 
quite so excellent. A repertory of singular 
variety, though avoiding for the most part 
the classic, has furnished continued interest; 
and even if, of late—within the last few 
days almost—this amazing mistress of her 
art has shown signs of fatigue, if not of 
indifference, her season, on the whole, has 
afforded peculiar proof of her energy and 
“ staying power.” 

Among the commercial, if scarcely artistic, 
failures must be numbered, of course, that 
of “ Shakspere,” by Mr. Eden Greville, at 
the Globe. The piece ran but a single 
week. Tet it is possible that some of the 
critics sat upon it a little too hardly; since 
it departed from history it was not devoid 
of all literary quality, and real pains— 
and some intelligent pains too — had 
been taken with the production. The 
cast — rather unfortunately large — con¬ 
tained few known names, though to Mr. 
Thalberg, who enjoys deservedly a certain 
reputation, was entrusted the task of 
appearing as Shakspere. Another some¬ 
what well-known performer — Miss Bose 
Norreys—was seen in the part of Anne 
Hathaway, and, as word is brought to us, 
she acquitted herself not discreditably. The 
success of the six short nights, however, 
was made by Miss Mary Keegan, who, it is 
considered, without question will be heard 
of again elsewhere. Some good music 
was furnished; and on one account and 
another the piece, whatever its deficiencies, 
was doubtless better worth seeing and 
praising than the average melodrama. 

On Friday in last week we were at the 
Opera Oomique to see Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos’s version of Yan Nouhuys’ “ Gold¬ 
fish,” as given by the Society of the Inde¬ 
pendent Theatre. The play, which was 
translated into very good English, had its 
strong points—its merits of directness and 
courage, and of a measure of true observa¬ 
tion ; and, if it was sometimes dull, it was 
scarcely ever actually imitative, though at 
moments in the second act it was feared that 
the sentiment of the piece might be found to 
recall that of a distinctly talented, but not 
always savoury, Scandinavian, whose view 
of life is partial, and the application of 
whose views to English society i g ridiculous, 
and commends itself only to those who are 
not in touch with that society at all. When 
the curtain fell, however, it was plain that 
two things were wanting—wanting, at least, 
to the satisfaction of the advanced and un- 
sexed female. It had not been quite con¬ 
tinuously insisted upon that a man is inevit¬ 
ably a fool just because he is a man, and, 
if a husband, is necessarily a knave as well. 
It had not been urged upon us that fidelity 
is impossible except in a mistress—that 
it might be pardonable indeed in a husband, 
but must needs be discreditable in a wife. 
"Women were kept in their proper places 


almost as much as when the Beverend Mr. 
Crawley, in Trollope’s novel, uttered the 
immortal word, “J?eaoe, woman,” to the 
wife of his bishop. And though something 
in the play was indeed dull, and something 
necessarily unpleasant—though personally 
I held it to be powerful—great must have 
been the gnashing of teeth among certain 
of the “ emancipated ” when it was recog¬ 
nised that, on the whole, the visions of the 
Socialist had not been held up to us 
as a very obvious improvement upon the 
arrangements of God. Mr. Abingdon 
played well as a husband, who, in his 
meanness and weakness, is within measure- 
able distance of the husband of Ibsen. Miss 
Jessie Mill ward was forcible and affectionate 
as the wife; and Miss Maud Milton, who 
can be at once strong and womanly—and, 
therefore, admirable—played with excellent 
skill, especially in the scene in which the 
woman who was Hermann Kooders’s love 
before he thought of marriage opens her 
mind to the woman who, through fear, 
suspicion, and perhaps a touch of jealousy, 
has followed her lord into the abode in 
which his mistress breaks her heart at the 
loss of their child. 

Frederick Wedmork. 


STAGE NOTES. 

The St. James’s Theatre Company goes on 
tour with “ Lady Windermere’s Fan ” shortly 
after the end of the season. The tour, it is 
understood, will last about a couple of months. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones has finished 
the play which Mr. Charles Wyndham will 
produce at the Criterion in the late autumn. 

Mr. Edward Terry and his company have 
started on their tour with the revival of “ The 
Magistrate,” and are this week at the Brighton 
Theatre Koyal, where they will be succeeded 
by the Gaiety Company, which is playing 
this week at the Grand at Islington. 

Arrangements have already been made by 
which the Independent Theatre will produce 
on October 14 Mr. William Pool’s new stage 
version of Webster’s tragedy of “ The Duchess 
of Malfi.” The cast will be specially selected ; 
and though no announcement has been made 
upon the subject, we shall hazard the guess 
that the leading character will be played by 
Miss Mary Borke. Our readers—many of 
whom will' have a real interest in Mr. Pool’s 
production — may like to be reminded that 
"The Duchess of Malfi” (printed in 1623) was 
first acted by the King’s Servants at the Black- 
friars and the Globe. First revised as an 
acting play, it was enacted by Betterton and 
his associates at the Lincoln’s Inn Theatre four 
years after the accession of Charles the Second. 
It was revived at the Haymarket in the reign 
of Queen Anne, and performed at Sadler’s 
Wells during the earlier years of the reign of 
the present sovereign. The existence of “ The 
Duchee of Malfi ” was probably the cause of 
the eulogium pronounced upon Webster by 
Charles Lamb, who, contrasting that author 
with those whose “ terrors want dignity, and 
whose affrightments are without decorum,” 
pronounces boldly that it is Webster’s habit 
and capacity “ to touch a soul to the quick, to 
lay upon fear as much as it can bear.” 


Di 


MUSIC. 

GERMAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN 
AND DRURY LANE. 

A very few words must suffice respecting two 
performances at Drury Lane last Friday and 
Saturday. Victor Nessler’s “ Der Trompeter 
von Sakkingen ” is a startling change from 
Wagner, and perhaps suffered somewhat by 
juxtaposition. But in its way it is a clever 
work, and was admirably performed by the 
German company under the direction of Herr 
Feld. OnSaturday, “Tristan” was repeated with 
Frau Klafsky as Isolde. Her singing was very 
fine, and her acting beyond praise. Herr 
Alvary was impressive as Tristan. It was one 
of the most striking performances of tho 
season, and deserves a much longer notice. 
Herr Mahler was the conductor. 

The best should oome last, and yet in musical 
works this rarely happens. Take even those 
masterpieces of instrumental music, Beethoven’s 
Symphonies, and of how many would one 
declare that the last movement was greater 
than the first ? In the second section of the 
Bing des Nibelungen—i.e., in “ Die Walkiire,” 
—Wagner seemed to have reached the utmost 
limits of his art; but in “Gotterdammerung” the 
dramatic interest is more intense and the pathos 
deeper, while the music, in concentrated power, 
skill in structure, and colouring, surpasses the 
boldest flights of the earlier section. The open¬ 
ing scene of the three Nonas, with its mourn¬ 
ful melodies and sombre hues; the Siegfried 
March, with its marvellous complexity of struc¬ 
ture, yet grand simplicity of outline; and the 
concluding scene, in which Briiunhilde “ cleanses 
the Bing from its curse ”—these, not to mention 
many other masterly passages, display Wagner’s 
genius at its fullest. In writing about *• Das 
Bheingold ” we spoke of its latent power; and it 
is only after following the story of the noble 
maiden and fearless hero from its bright 
beginning to its sad close that one can under¬ 
stand the raison d'etre of the stately exordium: 
so tremendous a climax needed preparation 
of an exceptional character. The Bing may 
be—in fact, from a practical point of view 
it is—too long, and might be improved by 
cuts. But to cut without sacrificing anything 
of essential importance to the dramatic 
structure, without disturbing the balance of 
parts, would require a genius almost equal to 
that of Wagner himself. On Wednesday, night 
at Covent Garden, the introductory Norn scene 
was omitted. One must regret to find the 
composer’s dramatic meaning mutilated, and 
his colouring—those dusky harmonies which 
presage with such force the fate that over¬ 
takes men and gods—effaced; and yet, what 
is to be done with a work which, even with 
this and other cuts, lasts over four hours ? The 
difficulty can only be solved by commencing, as 
in Germany, at six o’clook. Sir Augustus Harris 
has found the public willing to listen to Wagner, 
to anticipate the comfortable “ Italian Opera ” 
hour by an hour and a half; and in future 
seasons he will probably both satisfy artistio 
propriety and study the comfort of the audience 
by adopting this plan. 

To desoribe in detail the final section of 
the Bing cannot be here attempted, for 
it would require many columns to do it 
justice. Indeed, the more one tries to explain 
anything great, the more impossible the task. 
In the “ Gotterdammerung ” the details may, 
indeed should be, examined at leisure, and as is 
the case of all master works the intellectual 
qualities strengthen the emotional. It is repul¬ 
sive to hear the Bing described as a mosaic. 
It is so, but something more: it is the mosaic 
of a man full of emotion. If the mosaic 
structure is made too prominent, it gives as 
false an idea of Wagner as a mere analysis of the 
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contrapuntal devices, or the development sub¬ 
tleties would do of a Fugue by Bach, or Sym¬ 
phony by Beethoven. Deny Wagner’s emotional 
power and his Bing, like Wotan’s spear, is 
broken. Amit it, and then the most 
searching analysis will prove profitable. 
For the moment it must suffice to record an 
earnest and impressive performance. Frau 
Klafsky was wonderfully fine as Briinnhilde; 
and if, towards the dose, she showed signs of 
fatigue, this is not in any way surprising. 
Herr Alvary was again, especially in appear- 
nnce and in acting, an effective Siegfried. 
Herr Wiegand deserves special praise for his 
powerful impersonation of Hagen, and Frl. 
Heink for her impersonation of Waltraute. 
The three Bbine Maidens (Frl. Traubmann, 
Frl. Balph, and Frl. Froehlich) sang admirably. 
Herr Mahler conducted with his usual ability. 

Sir A. Harris deserves the thanks of the 
musical public, and especially of the Wagner 
section, for his enterprise and energy. The 
production of the Bing des Nibelungen was 
an undertaking attended with many difficulties 
and not a few dangers. He has done wonder¬ 
ful things for the cause of Wagner in this 
country. J. 8 . Shed lock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

M. Alfred Beisenhatter gave his second 
Pianoforte Bedtal at St. James’s Hall on 
Saturday last. He again displayed his 
wonderful technique, and played with unusual 
brilliancy, but the tone which he produced 
from the instrument in the loud passages was 
of a far more legitimate kind than on the 
former occasion. His reading of the Waldstein 
Sonata was interesting, although at times the 
virtuoso element predominated. He gave a 
characteristic rendering of Schumann’s Car- 
naval, and played two Liszt Bhapsodies with 
marked effect. 

An orchestral concert was given at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday by the pupils of ,the 
Boyal College of Music. A very finished per¬ 
formance of Dvorak’s Symphony in D (Op. 60), 
under the direction of Dr. Stanford, was one of 
the principal features of the evening. Mr. W. 
G. Spencer played Beethoven’s pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor with great intelligence. 
A Scena for baiitoue solo and orchestra, by E. 
W. Naylor, proved a promising, though some¬ 
what ambitious, novelty. 

A one-act romantic opera, entitled “ Caed- 
raar,” words and music by Mr. Granville 
Bantock, a clever pupil of Mr. Corder, was 
performed at the Boyal Academy of Music on 
Tuesday. The composer adopts the continuous 
method of Wagner, and very naturally reflects 
the spirit of that composer. But there are 
many good points about the work. The pro¬ 
gramme also included some charming songs, and 
a pleasing • Egyptian ” ballet by Mr. Bantock. 
Miss Clara Jecks gave an effective rendering of 
his poem (with pianoforte, accompaniment), 
“ Thorvenda’s Dream.” 

A memorial concert, consisting exclusively of 
works by Arthur Goring Thomas, was given at 
St. James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon; and 
it was pleasing to find so many well-known 
artists, and among them many foreigners, 
taking part in the programme. Mr Arthur 
Goring Thomas was a composer of much 
promise, and by his premature death English 
art has been a loser. Space compels us merely 
to mention that the concert was a great success, 
and that the principal artists were Mesdames 
Calve, Deschamps-Jehin, Melba, Nordica, and 
Messrs. Ben Davies, Lassalle, Oudin, Plan^on, 
and E. de Bezke. Messrs. Mackenzie, Parry, 
Stanford, Albanesi, Bevignani, Mancineln, 
Bandegger, and Tosti, also took part in the per¬ 
formances. 
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rPHE NINTH and TENTH INTER- 

NATIONAL CONGRESSES of ORIENTALISTS. For 

full and authoritative Information see July number of the 
“ ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” pagea 206-220. 

Oriental University Institute, Woking; or, Simpkix, 
Marshall & Co., London, E.C. 


fi ENEEAL KIBEEF’S “ CREDO ” on 

“RUSSIA and ENGLAND to CENTRAL ASIA.” See 
“ ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” July, 188*. 

TNDIA 

- 1 - By A. ( 


and the SILVER QUE8TION. 

COTTEBELL-TUPP, late Accountant-General, 
Indian Government. See “ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW,” July, 189*. 

TURKISH PROGRESS, by Dr. Hyde 

- 1 - CLARKE; The JAPAN CONSTITUTION, by ONE of 
its FRAMERS ; The LEGENDS of DARDI8TAN; INDIAN 
MAGIC FORMULAE; ‘‘DWARFS in MOROCCO”; 
‘UGANDA,” by Dr. FELKIN; and other Article* of 
current or literary importance by Specialists. See 
‘‘ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” July, 1892. 


EDITORIAL ROOM8, 

“ONCE A WEEK,” 

New York, June 20,1892. 


excellence to DI8P08E OF, under the International Copy¬ 
right Law in this country, will enjoy many advantages in 
dealing with the undersigned. One advantage in particular I 
would insist on is, that authors so desiring can have their 
stories copyrighted and published at once-in many cases 
within a week after the close of negotiations. Two hundred 
thousand copies of the story are then circulated in all the 
States and Territories of the Union, thus giving the author 
the benefit of a wide and appreciative reading. First class 
Fiction is always in demand for the “ Once a Week ” Library. 
Authors will be able to dispose of all of their high-class fiction 
on the most liberal terms, for I want the best—the three- 
volume British novel preferred. 

Will the author of the “ American Girl in London ” kindly 
send present address to this office 

P. F. COLLIER. 


M UDIB'S 

SELECT 

LIBEAEY. 

For the CIRCULATION and BALE of &U the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, And 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Ouine. per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchanro of Book* at tho 
Houses of Subscribers) fmm Two Guineas per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town And Village Clnbe supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LI8TS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MIX DIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la to daily communication with thin Library. 

MDDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON j 
241, Bromptnn Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapaide, E.C. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price Of*., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of "The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c.___ _ 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Fubnivad Stbkkt. E.C. 


Edwar d Stanford 's List. 
STANFORDS TOURIST GUIDES. 

NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1892. With Maps and Plans, 
leap. 8vo, cloth, 2 s. each. 

BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited 

and Revised by the Rev. P. H. DITCH FI ELD, M.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. 

Edited and Revised by It. N. WORTH, F.O.8. 

ENGLISH LAKES. Seventh Edition. By 

II. I. JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 

NORFOLK. Fifth Edition. By Walter 

RYE. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. 

TAYLOR, F.L.8., 4c. 

THE WYIJ and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Second Edition. Edited and Revised by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 
The Series embraces, in addition to the above 
BEDFORDSHIRE. i LONDON (THROUGH). 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. j LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
DERBYSHIRE. rttrrfv 

DEVON (NORTH). SttSSmt 

DEVON (SOUTH). WARwWftTTTRP 

DOR8ET8HIRE. j w ARWICKSHIRE. 

ESSEX. i WILTSHIRE. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. WORCESTERSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE. YORKSHIRE (E. and N. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. RIDINGS). 

KENT. YORKSHIRE (W. RIDINO). 

“Nothing can be more convenient than the volume* of this little 
two-shilling countv series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, 
and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled 
cigar-cusc."— Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON'S PRACTICAL GUIDES 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 4c. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 

With 2 Maps. 2s. «d. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 

2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller Guide. 3«. 6 1. 

THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With 

Map. 6s. 

CARLI8LE, GILSLAND, the HOMAN 

WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map. 5s. 

STANFORD'S'TOURIST MAPS. 

EUROPE. - STANFORD’S PORTABLE 

MAP, showing the Railways, &c. Scale, 105 mile* to 
lin.; size, 33 in. by 30 in. Coloured and mounted in 
case, 10s. 

CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, 

containing all the Railways and Stations, Roads, 
Rivers, and chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated. 
Scale, 24 miles to 1 in.; size, 47 m. by 38 in. Mounted in 
case, 16s. 

NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP 

of NORWAY, SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 
20 miles to lin.; size, 14in. by 21 in. Coloured 
and folded for the pocket, 2s. 

BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW 

RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH I8LE8 and PART 
of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to 1 in.; size, 31 in. by 38 in. 
In case, 9s. 

ENGLAND and WALES.-STANFORD’S 

PORTABLE MAP. With the Railways very clearly 
delineated. Scale, 15 miles to lin; size, 32in. by 
28 in. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.— 

TOURIST’S MAP. With all the Roads and Paths 
marked and Heights given. Beale, 1 in. to 1 mile ; size, 
27 in. bv 3l in. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, 
folded m oover, 2s. 6d.; full Coloured, 4s. 6d.; mounted 
in case, 7s. 6d. 

ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, lin. to 1 mile; size, 27in. by 21 in.; and Des¬ 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, ls.6d.; 
Coloured, Is.; mounted, 3s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES. - TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, 8 miles to 1 in.; size, 34 in. by 27 in.; and Des¬ 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is. 6d.; 
Coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5e. 

SOUTH WALES. — TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, 3J miles to 1 in.; size. 34 in. by 27 in.; and Des¬ 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is. 6d.; 
Coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5e. 

LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANFORD 

MAP. 8cale, 4 in. to 1 mile; size, 3-lJ in. by 27 in. With 
an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in case, Is.; extended 
size, 341 in. by 31$ in., and Full Coloured, Is. Bd.; 
mounted, 8s. 6d. 

LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of 

LONDON, including Twenty-five miles from the 
metropolis. Scale, 2 in. to 1 mile; size, 86 in. by 35 in. 
Mounted in case, 10s. Other maps at 8s., 5s. 6d., 8s., 
2s. 6d., Is. 6d., or Is. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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THE 

LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Register ,’’ 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result oi the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Bogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
Becond day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,260 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

AND 


ORIENTAL and COL ONI A L RECORD . .7 UL Y y 1092. 
ASIA.—F. T. PIGGOTT (late Legal Adviser to the Japanese Cabinet): 
"JAPAN and her CONSTITUTION." 


A. COTTERELL TUPP, B.C.8. (late Accountant-General to the 
Government of India, Bombay): **IS the DEPRECIATION of 
SILVER in any WAY a BENEFIT to INDIA ?" 

1*. HORDERN (late Director of Public Instruction, Burma): "A 
EPISODE in BURMESE HISTORY." 

C. E. B1DDULPH: •'GEOGRAPHY of PERSIA." 

PUNDIT S. E. OOPALACHARLU: “MAY HINDUS CROSS the 


R. MICHELL: “MY RUSSIAN RECORDS." 

COL. ALEXANDER MAN: " FORM08A: AN ISLAND with a 
ROMANTIC HI8TORY." 

AFRICA.—DR. R. W. FELKIN : “UGANDA.” 

R. G. IIALIBURTON: “DWARF TRIBE8 80UTH of MOUNT 
ATLAS.” 

C. H. E. CARMICHAEL: EUROPEAN INTERESTS in AFRICA 

COLONIES-G. C. LEVEY, C.M.G.:“ THE FINANCIAL POSITION 
of AUSTRALIA." 

ORIENTAL!A.-C. JOHNSTON, B.C.S.: “BENGALI PHILOLOGY 
and ETHNOGRAPHY." 


W. G. ASTON. C.M.G. (late Japanese Secretary H M.’s Location. 
Tokio): “OBSERVATIONS on DR. TSUBOX'S DISCOVERY of 
ARTIFICIAL CAVES in JAPAN." 

GENERAL.-HYDE CLARKE: “18 TURKEY PROGRESSING?’ 
DR. G. W. LEITNER: “LEGENDS, SONGS, and CUSTOMS of 
DARDI8TAN." 

“ MISCELLANEOUS NOTES of the late 8IR WALTER ELLIOT.” 
“THE PELASGI and their MODERN DESCENDANTS." 

DR. J. P. VAL DEREMAO : “AN INDIAN RAJAH at HOME." 
T1IE NINTH and the TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
of ORI ENTALI8T8. 

GENERAL KIREEFF’S “Credo"on English and Russian Relations 
in Central Asia.—Oriental Studies admitted into the Honours’ in 
Arts Course in the Scottish Universities, Ac., Ac. 

SUMMARY of EVENT8 in ASIA, AFRICA, and the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 6s. per copy; £1 per annum. 
ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. VI.. No. 7.-JULY.-Is. 6tL net. 

Yearly Subscription (Ten Numbers), 13s. 0 d., po*t free. 


F.G. KENYON.—HYPER1DES. The New French MS. Additional 
Fragments of the pro. Lyc. and adv. Dem. 

W. U NEWMAN.—ARISTOTLE CLASSIFICATION of FORMS of 
GOVERNMENT. 

J. W. HEADLAM —NOTES cn EARLY ATHENIAN HISTORY.— 

if. The Council. 

F. GRAINGER.-ARISTOTLE on the ACTIVE and PASSIVE 
REASON. 

R. Y. TYRRELL.—NOTE8 on GREEK TRAGEDIANS, A«. 

E.C. MARCHANT.-TEXT of TIIUC. VII. 

C. A. M. FENNELL.-NASAL SONANTS. 

A. W. YOUNG.—NOTES on MARTIAL. 

W. WYSE.—NOTES on F. PETRIE PAPYRI. 

BLAYDES’ KNIGHTS. W. W. Merry. 

ABBOTT8 E88AY8 on the BIBLE. A. Plcmmkr. 

THOMAS’ NOTES on MANILIUS. R. Ellis. 

KENYON’S ARISTOTLE A.P. II. Richards. 

SHORTER NOT1CE8. 

NOTE8. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

David Nutt, 270 and 271, 8trand. 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, 

Travel, Poetry, Ac.) suitable for Publication in Volume Form, are 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration, MSS. read 
within 14 days of receipt, and, if approved will be published in 
the early Autumn. 

DIGBY, LONG A 00., 

Publishers of THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL, 6 «. (5th Edition), 

18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


M essrs, drummond & co., 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVF.NT GARDEN, W.C., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HKllR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
process for large plates aud editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
Illustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 

jy£R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.-Addrcss 123, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Now ready. At all Libraries 

NEW NOVEL by JOHN COLEMAN. 3 rols., crown 8vo. 

“ WIFE-YET NO WIFE.” 

H By JOHN COLEMAN, 

Author of “Rival Queens." "White Lady of Rosemount," “Curly," 
“ Players and Playwrights I have Met," Ac., Ac. 

Hrxry J. Drake, 15, Wine Office Court, Fleet 8treet, E.C. 


(YN the ORGANISATION of SCIENCE: 

mi Essay towards Systematisation. By A Fhke Lance. Is. net. 

* A powerful plea."— Academy. “A weighty protest_Suggest! vu 

and intereating... .such vigour and inoisivenees. —JVdM. Eci. 

Williams A Noroate. 


HEADY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., ftc. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvkxs, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
BTANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by & 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition it limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COUP ANT, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

No. 3SL.—Contents. 

I-CRIME and CRIMINAL LAW in the UNITED STATES. 

II.—TRAVELS in EQUATORIAL AMERICA. 

III. —WELLIIAUSEN on the HISTORY of ISRAEL. 

IV. —IRISH SPIES and INFORMERS. 

V.—RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD. 

VI.—THE DISCOVERY of AMERICA. 

VII.—FORMAL and LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

VIII.—MEMOIR8 of MADAME DE GONTAUT. 

IX -THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

X.-THE PLATFORM. THE ELECTIONS. 

London: Longmans. Grkkk, A Co. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 349, will be published on SATURDAY, JULY Kith. 

I.—PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 

II.—HYMNS and HYMN-WRITERS. 

III. -PITT'S WAR POLICY. 

IV. —THE PORSON of SHAKESPEARIAN CRITICISM. 

V.—MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S TALES. 

VI.—TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

VII.-CARDINAL MANNING. 

Mil.—RAM8AVS ASIA MINOR. 

IX.—POLITICS aud ETHICS. 

X.-DIS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Joun Murray, Alliemailc Street. 


Now Ready, price 1 b. Oil. Vol. II., No. 3 (July). 

THE CRITICAL REVIEW of TLLEO- 

JL LOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 

Edited by Profeiwor S. D. F. SALMON!*, D.D., 

Includes “Reviews" by Professors G. A. Smith. Sayce, Knight, 
Plummer, Jones, Alucalister, Warfield, Chapman, Marshall, Davison, 
Kennedy. Ac- , , 

“ For keeping English renders io touch with the latest productions 
of theological writers The Critical Review easily holds the first place. ’ 

Church Tunes. 

Annual Prepaid Subscription (post free), tfs. 

Enixnrituif : T. 4 T. CLARK, Georuk Street, 
aud from all Bookseller*. 


N K, 


ESTABLISHED l»l. 

B I R K B E C K BA 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TVVu per CENT. ooCURRENT ACCOUNT8, calculated on minimum 
monthly balanoes.when not drawn below £ 100 . 

8TOCK8, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums or. 
deposits, ana allows interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Kavkxsckokt Manager. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
application. Fbancib Ravknschoft, Manager. 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


H 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O _and_ 

POTTED MEATS, aud YORK and GAME 

-L_ P1E8. Abo, _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r J'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of _ IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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Essays, Recollections, and Causeries. 

By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 

1. SAFE STUDIES. Demy 8vo, cloth, os.. 

CONTENTS: 

HISTORICAL PREDICTION.—SIR G. C. LEWI8 and LONGEVITY.—LITERARY EGOTISM— 
CHARLES AUSTIN—RECOLLECTIONS of Mr. GROTE and Mr. BABBAGE—Mr. TENNY¬ 
SON’S SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY—PHYSICAL and MORAL COURAGE—THE UPPER 
ENGADINE—NOTES and RECOLLECTIONS of Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE—DEAN 
STANLEY and CANON KINGSLEY—THE EPICURIST’S LAMENT—TRANSLATIONS 
and POEMS. 

2. STONES of STUMBLING. Demy 8vo, 

cloth, 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: 

THE CURE for INCURABLES—THE FEAR of DEATH—FEARLESS DEATHS—DIVINE 
ECONOMY of TRUTH.— APPENDICES: RECOLLECTIONS of PATTISON.*—Mr. ROMANES’S 
CATECHISM—NEOCHRISTIANITY and NKOCATHOLICISM : a Sequel. 

* This is also published separately, demy 8vo, cloth, Is. 

" The fpsays are mainly biographical, and are full of wit and humour. They abound in good stories of all kinds. Every 
page shows the classical humanist, the man of taste and scholarly refinement; but like the essays of Montaigne, of whom Mr. 
Tollemscbe is almost an English counterpart, there is a richer vein of thought and of philosophy running through all this 
lighter matter.”— Anglican Church Magazine. 

Mr. Tollemache’s essays seem to us to possess literary merit of a rare and high order. He is not only pleasantly anec¬ 
dotic ; he isnninently sympathetic, ingenious, thoughtful, and appreciative, and many of these qualities are also exhibited in 
his more speculative and less personal papers. His recollections of Grote, Charles Austin, and Pattison are full of interesting 
anecdote and suggestive comment, while those of Babbage, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley belong 
to the same order.”— limes. 

“ Since the death of Hayward, we know no English litterateur who has, in the same degree as Mr. Tollemache, the happy 
knack of recollecting or collecting the characteristic sayings and doings of a distinguish*d man, and piecing them together 
in a finished mosaic.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ Both these volumes have been previously printed for private circulation, and in this form have found their way to the 
British Museum and other great libraries. They have now been reprinted and published ‘at cost price,’ and may almost be 
said to mark an epoch in the history of cheap books.”— Guardian. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 8G, Flebt Street, E.C. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, 238 pp., 10s. 6d. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF WEALTH—CREATION, its NATURE, 
ORIGIN, EVOLUTION, and COROLLARIES; 

Being a Critical Reconstruction of Scientific Political Economy. 

BY F. W. BAIN, M.A. 

PARKER & CO., Oxford and London. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY . —New Volume. 

Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 

MOUNTAINEERING. 

By C. T. DENT. 

IV,//) Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD. C. E. MATHEWS, C. PILK'NOTON. 
Sir F. POLLOCK. H. 0. WILLINK, and an Introduction by MR. JUSTICE WILLS. 

With 13 Plilies and 93 Woodcuts, <tr„ by II. 6. WILUNK and others, frown 8vo, 10*. til. 

^Un July 19. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CJ. 

W. n. ALLEN & CO., Ld ., 

13, Waterloo Place, S. W. 

This old established and valuable Publishing busi¬ 
ness was sold as a going concern as from 27th April , 
1892. 

The purchasers will carry on the business under the 
same name and at the same place. 


THACKER, SPINK & CO., 

Calcutta ; 

W. THACKER & CO., London. 


Just published. Third Edition, Enlarged, £1 2*. 

LARGE GAME SHOOTING in N. and 

C. INDIA, THIBET, and HIMALAYAS. By Brigadier- 
General ALEX. A. A. KINLOCH. 4to, 36 Plates and 
Map. 

Sixth Edition, 5e. 

RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPART- 

MENTAL DITTIES, and other Poems. Being Lays of 
Anglo-Indian Life and Character. 

Eighth Edition, Illustrated, 10s. fid. 

LAYS of IND. By "Aleph Cheem.” 

Being Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems on Phasta 
of Anglo-Indian Life. 

Fourth Edition, Illustrated, 8s. 6d. 

THE TRIBES on MY FRONTIER. 

By EH A. Being the Animal Surroundings of an Indian 
Bungalow described most amusingly and yet accurately. 

Fourth Edition, Illustrated, 6 j. 

BEHIND the BUNGALOW. By Eha. 

The Tribes of Indian Servants cleverly sketched in their 
various Characters and Functions. 

Handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 

RIDING for LADIES. With Hints 

on the Stable. By Mre. POWER O’DONOGHUE. 91 
Illustrations by Corbould. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A Prac- 

tical and Theoretical Guide, with Experiments illustrative 
of the Principles involved. By J. BRIDGE8-LEE, M.A. 

Crown 8vn, 7s. fid. 

THE CULTURE and MANUFACTURE 

of INDIGO. Descriptions of Planters’ l.ife and Re¬ 
sources. By W. M. REID. 19 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

COW-KEEPING in INDIA A Simple 

and Practical Book on their Care and Treatment, their 
various Breeds, a nd th e means of rendering them profit¬ 
able. By I8A TWEED. With 37 Illustrations of the 
various Breeds, &c. 

Royal 8vo, 36s. 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY, 

1892. Embraces every detail, Commercial, Official, Social, 
Arc., of the Empire under Government of the Viceroy. 

In book form, 8s. 6d. 

THACKER’S MAP of INDIA, with 

Inset Physical Maps, Sketch Plans of Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras. Edited by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. Cor¬ 
rected to present date, with Railwais, Political Change*, 
and an Index of 10.<>o0 Names, being every Place men¬ 
tioned in Hunter’s “ Imperial Ga/.ettecr.” 

8vo, 6s. 6d. 

INDIAN and CEYLON TEA GAR- 

DENS. A List giving Areas, Factory Marks, Proprietors, 
Companies, Capital, Managers, Asdstants, &c. Em¬ 
bracing also Coffee, Indigo, Silk, Sugar, Cinchona, Lac, 
Cardamom, and other concerns in India. 

Crown Hvo, fie. fid. 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

A Guide for Intending Candidates for Commissions and 
for Junior Officers of the Service. By W. WILFRED 
WEBB, M.B., Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

“ We recommend the book to all who think of competing 
for admission to the service.”— J*anret. 

Third Edition, Enlarged, 10a. fid. 

RIDING: on the Flat and Across 

Country. By Capt. M. H. HAYES. 80 Illustrations. ▲ 
Perfect Guide. 

Fourth Edition, Enlarged, 12s. 6d. 

VETERINARY NOTES for HORSE 

OWNERS. Written in Popular Language. By Capt. 
M. H. HAYES, F.It.C.V.S. Trustworthy and necessary 
to Owners, Grooms, and Attendants. 

UNIFORM WITH “ RIDING.”—Ms. 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. 

By Capt. HAYE8. fit Illustrations. A Humane and 
Effectual 8ystem of Teaching Unruly Horses ” Good 
Manners.” 

DOGS for HOT CLIMATES. By 

VERO SHAW and Capt. M. H. HAYES. F.R.C.V.S. 
Illustrated. A H titr l' r ' 8 «‘ 

THE PLEASURE HORSE. By Vero 

SHAW, asri>ted by I.ending Bleeders. Illustrated. 

t //i Iht fits*, 

W. THACKER & CO., S7, Newgate Street, London 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK & CO. 
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from the Carew Manuscript. No. 596, in the Archil . 
lation and Notes, a Facsimile and a Map, by GODD. 


Library at Lambeth Palace. Edited, with literal Trans- 
RY ORPRN. 

" At the moment when many politicians on both sides of the Channel are straining every nerve to end English rule ill 
Ireland, an Irish scholar, Mr. Goddard Orpen, has given to the world the first translation of perhaps the very earliest account 
of the English conquest of that island .”—North Star. 
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AN ACCOUNT of SOME MSS. of the NEW TESTAMENT, 
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London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


"ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—EVEN- J 

ING EXHIBITION-The Exhibiti-u will be OPEN in the 
EVENING from MONDAY, July 25th, to MONDAY, August 1st 
(BANK HOLIDAY), from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission, tfd. Catalot 


(BANK HOLIDAY), from 7.30 to 10.30. Admission,6d. Catalogue, Od. 
On BANK HOLIDAY the Admission throughout the day win be Od. 


THE TENTH 

INTERMTIOKAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 


On other days it will be as usual. 


■ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—LAST 

Ail WEEK.—The Exhibition will CLOSE on the EVENING of 


— LISBON (23rd September to 1st Ootobbb, 1892). 


MONDAY, August 1st. 


BURLINGTON FINE-ART CLUB.— 

U Illustrated CATALOGUE of PORTRAIT MINIATURES, 1880, 
FOR SALE.—Write J. 1’., 1, Grosvcnor Place. 

HPHE PRINCIPALSHIP of ST. DAVID’S 

X COLLEGE, LAMPETER, will be VACANT at the end of 
8epteml>er. APPLICATIONS, with not more than six Testimonials, 
should be sent iu not later than July 31st, to the Regius Puofessok 
of Divinity, Cambridge. Information as to duties and stipend may 
bo obtained from the present Principal. 


CATALOGUES. 

DAEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURIST'S OCIDE BOOKS. 

5ew fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU 4 CO., 87. Souo Phiake. London, W 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL 

Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 

Hon. President— II.R.U. THE DUKE ok YORK. 
President— Paor. MAX MULLER. 

All Communications ns to Papers and Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22 , Albemarle Street. 

Tickets, £1; Ladies, 10$. 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 3-12. Prof. MAX 
MULLEK’8 ADDRESS will be delivered on the Morning of 
MONDAY, Seitemher 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE’S, at 3 r.n., on 
Seitkmiikr 7. 

N.B.—Orientalists are informed tluit invitations have been received 
from Geneva, for holding the Tenth Congress there. 

Just published, price Sixpence.) 

IRELAND’S WOES from a 

A FOREIGNER'S HUNT of VIEW. An Independent Opinion 
on Home Rule and on the Causes of Irish Misfortunes. 

**Excellent, earnest, and truthful production....The pamphlet will 
repay careful perusal twice over ."—Belfast Evening Telegraph. I 

Williams 4 Koroate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Ganlea, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


I President-Patron: HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. 

Orientalists and friends of Oriental studies are specially 
I invited to take part in the above Congress, which wi*l be 
followed by literary excursions to Cintra and other places of 
interest in Portugal, and to Cordova Seville, and Granada 
in Spain. The programme of work comprises all known 
branches of Oriental learning, as also recent explorations* 
and subjects bearing on ‘‘Portugal and the East.” The 
subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Congress, books 
for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for¬ 
warded to "The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese 
Legation, 12, Gloucester Plaoe, Tortman Square, W., from 
whom also particulars may be learnt regarding Prize- 
translations and the award by the Congress of Diplomas, 

, Medals, and other honours. The dates of the Congress and 
of its excursions have been so lixed as to enable members to 
1 attend the Americanist and other Congresses, Exhibitions, 
and Columbian Festivities that will take place in Spain 
between September 12 and the end of October. Seductions 
| in Railway fares, &c., arc being arranged for Members. 

T?OR PUBLICATIONS of the NINTH 

^ . INTERNATIONAL CONGRES8 of ORIENTALISTS 
including SUMMARIES of ORIENTAL RESEARCH in 
Sixteen Specialities, apply to Pibi-ishiku Dei'artxext, 
OBIEXTAL UXIVKHSITY IltBTlTL'TB, WoKiira. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s Favourite Novels. 

Each Work cau be had separately, price 6s., 
o£ all Booksellers in Town or Country. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 

HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY the GOVERNE8S. 

OUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORO’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED and MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 

VENDETTA. | THELMA. 

AHDATH. I WORMWOOD. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS 8HAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 

PROBATION. 

By JANE AUSTEN. 

(The only Cohpi,ktk Editions of Miss Austen’s Works 
are Messrs. Bentley's.) 

EMMA. 

LADY SUSAN, and the WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUASION. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 

By E. WERNER. 


SUCCESS. 

UNDER a CnAEM. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 
NO SURRENDER. 


[ Reprinting. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 

f'OMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON. 

COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

JOAN. I NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SUE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

•• DOCTOR CUPID.” 

alas: 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

THE WOOING O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

THE EXECUTOR. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

UNCLE SILAS. 

IN a GLASS DARKLY. 

THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER ? 

LEAH : a Woman of Fashion. 

A GIRTON OIRL. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majeety the Queen. 


CHAPMA N & HALL’S N EW BOOKS 

SAMUEL LAING’S NEW WORK. 

HUMAN ORIGINS: 

Evidence from History and Science. 

By SAMUEL LAINO, 

Author of “Modern Science and Modem Thought.” 

With Illustration*, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. [ Thu day. 

[Second Edition in the Press. 


AUGUSTUS GBIHBLE. 

SHOOTING AND SALMON FISHING: 

Hints and Recollections. 

By AUGUSTUS GBIMBLE, 

Author of “ Deer-Stalking.” 

With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. [ Next week. 


THIBD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OP 
JUNKEE’S “AFRICA.” 

TRAVELS IN AFRICA DURING 
THE YEARS 1882-1886. 

By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 

Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.B. 

Illustrated, demy Svo, 21s. [ This day. 


THE NATURALIST IN LA PLATA. 

By W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., 

Joint-Author of “Argentine Ornithology.” 

With numerous Illustrations by J. 8mit. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

[Second Edition now ready. 


AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 

Notes and Recollections. 

During the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

[ Second Edition next week. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

HBNBY HAEPOED. 

FAN: 

The Story of a Young Girl’s Life. 

By HENRY HARFORD. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. [Heady. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

[ Second Edition now ready. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 

A NEW ISSUE OF 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS, 

Printed from the Edition that was carefully corrected by the 
Author in 1867 and 1868, called 

THE HALF-CROWN EDITION 

Is now in course of publication. 

The Edition -will contain the whole of the Original Illus¬ 
trations, and will he complete in about 18 crown 8vo volumes, 
2s. Gd. each. 

THE FOLLOWING ABE .VOIP BEADY:— 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Ulus- 

trations by Seymour and Phiz. 

BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots 

of ’Eighty. "With 76 Illustrations by George Cattermole 
and H. K. Browne. 

0L1VBR TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by 

Cruikshank. 

TO BE FOLLOWED NEXT MONTH BY— 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Ulus. 

trations by Phiz. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 

Illustrations by George Cattermole and II. K. Browne. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Ulus- 

trations by Phiz. 

London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


Sampson Low, Marstoa S Company’s 

PUBLICATIO NS. 

NEW EDITION, TWELFTH THOUSAND. 

RT. HON. W.E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

By G. W. E. RUSSELL, M.P. 

(The “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series.) 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, S«. 6d. 
“Written in a manly and independent spirit, which we should 

expect in one of his lineage_An honest book.”— world. 

*' Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment and in excel¬ 
lent taste — A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.” 


Daily News. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 

MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.6. 

By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 

(The “ Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series.) 

With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A really valuable pieco of contemporary history." 

National Observer. 

“Unquestionably the liveliest, not to the most superciliously 
cynical and wickedly witty, of the series. Daily Chronicle. 

THE MEMBER 

FOB 

WROTTENBOROUGH. 

Passages from his Lift* in Parliament. Edited by his “ Alter 
ego?’ ARTHUR A’BECKETT, Author of “Papers from 
Pump-handle Court,” &c. With fancy cover, design by 
E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

'* A bright, olever, and readable brochure.”—Daily 7\ leyraph. 

** V ery c lever and entertaining Scotsman. _ 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

GEORG EBER8’8 NEW NOVEL. 

PER ASPERA (a Thorny Path). By 

GEORG EBER8, Author of “ An Egyptian Princess,” &c. 
.2 vols.. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“Thft‘action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emperor 
C’aracalla, and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist’s 
daughter residing there — All the civilisation of the time is brought 
into the book either by description or suggestion, and seems to live 
again before the reader’s eye.*—Scotsman. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
(First Issue in Book Form.) 

A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMER80N, Author of “ East Coast Yarns,” “ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ A remarkable work."— World. 

THREE FEATHERS. By William 

BLACK. 2s. 6d. Being the New Volume in the Uniform 
and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s Novels. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 

By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G..&C. With 2 Por- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ A l>ook which is well entitled to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the most saoe, tho most kindly, and the most critical estimate of 
Carlyle as yet published."— Saturday Revicio. 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 

LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. B.A. 
With 3 Portraits, 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustra¬ 
tions, including 15 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, 24s. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, each 
numbered and signed, demy 4to, boards, with extra 
Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS NET, is Just ready. 

“ Mr. Layard’s l>ook is worthy of his subjoct, and excellent reading 
from first to last."— Saturday Ilcvietr. 


THE STORY of KING EDWARD and 

NEW WINCHEL8EA: the Edification of a Medimval 
Town. By F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C.. Author of Side¬ 
lights on the 8tuarts,” “The Interregnum.” Illus¬ 
trated. Square 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACEY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

" It is difficult to believe that the writer has left a point of interest 
in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its people untouched, 
yet there is no hurry in his style; he has seen, considered, and sympa¬ 
thetically regarded every place, object, and subject; he can be grave 
and impressive, lively ana amusing; he is always graphio and keenly 
observant,"— World. _ 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mr*. HOWABD VINCENT. 
With Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, 
Japan, and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, 
C.B., M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. (id. “ Picturesque and practical.”— Globe. 

London : Samfbon Low, Makston Sc Company, Ltd. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Spanish Story of the Armada, and Other 

Ussays. By James Anthony Froude. 

(Longmans.) 

The “other essays” are three in number : 
their subjects are “ Antonio Perez: an 
Unsolved Historical Biddle ” ; “ Saint 

Teresa,” as Mr. Froude prefers to spell it; 
and “ The Templars.” To these are added 
a couple of rambling discourses, about the 
Norwegian Fjords, and about many other 
things which presented themselves to the 
eyes, or to the imagination, of Mr. Froude 
in his happier hours. On these occasions, 
he is almost as garrulous, though not quite 
so amusing, as the Walrus and the Car¬ 
penter, ana some of his subjects are the 
same as theirs. 

‘‘ Malta renascentnr, quae jam cecidere; cadentque, 

Quae nunc aunt in honore.” 

Many a wearied reader would quote these 
lines, in this day of ours, if it were our 
habit to frequent the Ancients as indus¬ 
triously as we frequent the modern authors, 
and their periodicals; for the Modems omit 
no device to make us frequent them, neither 
they nor their publishers ever miss an 
opportunity. The whole of these essays 
and discourses have been bestowed already 
upon the public, by Mr. Froude, or by the 
editors of several magazines: the reviewer, 
therefore, has nothing new to say of them, 
except that they are now bound in one cover, 
and printed in one type. Mr. Froude says 
of them himself, that he reproduces them 
because they are carefully written, and 
because he hopes they may have some 
interest to historical students. They will, 
undeniably; because this volume will 
always serve to commemorate the author’s 
appointment to the chair of history at 
Oxford: an appointment that must be in¬ 
teresting to every student of history, and 
more than interesting to every professional 
historian. Mr. Froude’s appointment de¬ 
serves particular commemoration ; and as 
he commemorates it by a volume, we may 
celebrate it by this line of Horace: 

“ In vitium ducit culpae fnga, si caret arte.” 

Or, since modem history is banishing the 
classics, we may convey the satire of Horace 
and of Lord Salisbury by the old proverb, 

“ Out of the frying-pan, into the fire ”; if, 
indeed, it were the intention of Lord Salis¬ 
bury to temper the vices of Mr. Freeman by 
the virtue of Prof. Froude. 

The essays themselves are not only care¬ 
fully written, but exceedingly well written; 
and there are few blemishes to be found in 
them so bad as that, where Mr. Froude 
allows himself to say “ As I was laying in 


my berth.” He does not say what he was 
“laying”; but, like Mrs. Cluppins and 
other Pickwickians who talk in her manner, 
he overheard the sound of voices, and he 
has recorded what they said. This laxity 
of speech and of practice may be pardon¬ 
able in an author’s holiday, or natural in 
the loose pages of a magazine : it is un¬ 
pardonable in a revised and finished volume, 
or upon the lips of a university professor. 
With better taste, Mr. Froude says “there 
is something artificial in the modern 
enthusiasm for landscapes ” ; and there is 
something much worse than “artificial ” in 
our modem descriptions of them. Of these 
vices, Mr. Froude is entirely innocent; and 
after some books of travel, with their 
lascivious phrases, and their hysterical senti¬ 
ment, it is no less wholesome than pleasing 
to turn to the quiet manner and to the 
masculine thought of Mr. Froude. Nothing 
could be better than Mr. Froude’s choice of 
reading, when he travels: the Odyssey, 
Xenophon, a Greek play or two, are his 
companions; and to them we may fairly 
attribute something of his chastened style. 
Would that all those who travel and all 
those who stay at home, “busied with 
fiction,” as their saying is, or “ occupied 
with verse,” producing “phenomenal pub¬ 
lications,” would cultivate the same good 
authors, or would learn to cultivate them; 
as we should then have a better litera¬ 
ture, and we should be spared many 
“ epoch-making books.” But, perhaps, 
this is asking for too much in our busy 
age; and we should excuse each budding 

f enius, as Victor Hugo has been excused, 
y saying “ il n’avait pas le temps d’avoir 
du gout.” For writers in a hurry, there 
is nothing I desire except their silence. 
In the writings of Mr. Froude, with all 
their undeniable power and clearness, there 
is always one other thing that I desire; and I 
use the word now in its delicate Latin sense: 

I desire more charm, more trace of a loving 
acquaintance with our own good authors, 
especially with those of the last age. Mr. 
Froude is too strenuous and stern, not only 
in his thought, but in his writing. An 
author can hardly have too much of these 
high qualities ; but he can display too much 
of them, and then he will be monotonous; 
or, in spite of all his excellence, he will be 
wearisome. Such authors as these go near 
to forgetting that wise precept, “Be not 
righteous over much ” ; and Mr. Froude is 
terribly righteous, particularly when he dis¬ 
courses to monks and bishops. I have often 
thought, as I read his imaginative account 
of Mary Stuart’s death, that it must have 
been a greater effort for him to write it than 
for the Queen to endure it. An historian 
may have other thoughts as he reads this 
dramatic scene; but I confine myself, at 
present, to the literature of Mr. Froude. 
Good as that is, it has too exclusively the 
note of what Mr. Pater calls “ modernity” ; 
we find in it too seldom the pondered 
phrase, or the happy word, that recalls the 
page of Addison and Goldsmith, to whom 
every historian and essayist should be com¬ 
pelled to “ give his days and nights.” We 
are reminded too often in Mr. Froude of 
Lord Macaulay, or of the leading article; 
though they are always much the same in 


their hardness, and sometimes in their 
brilliancy and their smartness. Perhaps 
this is why the critics of the daily papers 
are always exuberant in their praise of Mr. 
Froude; and, if he be judged by their 
standard, he cannot possibly be over praised. 
The accomplished negligence of Goldsmith, 
the dainty satire and the full sound of 
Gibbon, the light strokes of Addison, the 
music of Johnson when he talks of poetry, 
the persuasive moods of Newman, the edu¬ 
cated insolence of Arnold: what gifts are 
these, to the essayist and to the historian; 
what models in the way of writing, when 
they are combined with perfect dearness 
and expressed in the happiest vocabulary. 
It is by these gifts that they compel us to 
read on and on in their enchanting pages, 
without ever growing weary. 

In one of the early pages of Mr. Froude’s 
History there is an enchanting paragraph, 
about the passing of the Middle Age and 
the dawn of the modern world. He talks 
of the sound of bells, and of the solemn 
figures of the old English who lie in effigy 
in our cathedrals. Some feeling of tins 
kind has made him write of the Templars: 
their solemn figures in the Temple Church 
were before him as he wrote his essay, and 
the tragedy of their fate pervades it. It is 
a good essay, and a true; it records in very 
simple language one of the worst, and the 
most amazing, crimes in mediaeval history. 
But 

“our business with these things,” says Mr. 
Froude, “is to understand them, not to sit in 
judgment on them. The black colours in 
which Philip the Beautiful and his bishops 
were pleased to paint the Templars will 
perhaps, if history cares to trouble itself about 
the matter, be found to attach rather to the 
extraordinary men calling themselves successors 
of the Apostles who racked and roasted them.” 

This is what Mr. Froude understands about 
the Templars, and about the niceties of the 
subjunctive mood. He does not seem to be 
very clear whether it were the Apostles 
themselves, or their successors, who racked 
and roasted Templars; but Mr. Froude has 
always been dubious about the apostolical 
succession: it is an old trouble of Ins, and it 
still perplexes him. 

The three other essays are about Spanish 
history, and they are well worth reading. 
The first, to realise how carefully the 
Armada was prepared; how scandalously 
it was mismanaged when it went to sea; 
and how nobly King Philip behaved under 
his misfortune. Not the least admirable 
thing is the unconscious humour of his 
notice to the bishops, when he ordered a 
thanksgiving, and says of the Armada: “ It 
might have experienced a worse fate; and 
that the misfortune has not been heavier is 
no doubt due to the prayers which have 
been offered in its behalf so devoutly and 
continuously.” Philip was thankful for 
small mercies; and the account of Antonio 
Perez brings out his other good qualities: 
his industry, his desire to do right, and the 
mistakes he made in doing it sometimes. 

Mr. Froude has found a scene after his 
own heart, when he describes the trans¬ 
lation of Saint Theresa, and the partition 
of her relics. “ The eye-witness who de¬ 
scribes the scene was made happy by a single 
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finger-joint. The General himself shocked 
the feelings or roused the envy of the by¬ 
standers by tearing out an entire rib.” 
Some of the Saints, it would seem probable, 
are likely to bo embarrassed with the 
number of their limbs and members, when 
they rise again; and some venerated relics 
are likely to be more embarrassed, by finding 
no Saints. 

Abthur Galton. 


The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri. Translated 

by Charles Elliot Norton. (Macmillans.) 
We must confess to having read this second 
instalment of Mr. Norton’s prose version of 
the Divina Commedia with a certain feeling 
of disappointment. Mr. Norton states that 
it has been his aim “to be as literal as is 
consistent with good English and he 
partially justifies his undertaking on the 
ground that the version of one at least of 
his predecessors—viz., Mr. A. J. Butler—is 
“somewhat crabbed through an occa¬ 
sional excess of literal fidelity.” As we 
have already pointed out in a former article, 
Mr. Butler does not claim to have produced 
anything more than a “crib” pure and 
simple. But we are bound to say, since 
Mr. Norton challenges the comparison, that 
we find Mr. Butler’s “ crib,” taken as a 
whole, at least as readable as Mr. Norton’s 
present volume. 

In his translation of the Inferno, which 
we noticed a short time ago, Mr. Norton 
undoubtedly at times reaches a high pitch 
of excellence. We are sorry to be unable 
to say the same of his version of the Purga- 
torio. It seems to us to bo lacking in ease 
and rhythm, and to err, strangely enough, 
not unfrequently in being too literal, and, 
hence, awkward—precisely the faults which 
in the light of his Introduction we should 
have thought Mr. Norton would be most 
careful to avoid. A specimen—the render¬ 
ing of the famous apostrophe to Italy in 
Canto vi., a passage where a translator may 
reasonably be supposed to be at his best— 
will illustrate our meaning : 

“ AM serva Italia, di dolorc ostello, 

Nave senna noccbicro in gran tempesta. 

Non donna di proviucie, ma bordello; 

Quell’ anima gentil fn coei presta 
Sol per lo dolce suon della sua terra, 

Di ture al cittadin no quivi festa: 

Ed ora in te non stanno senza guerra 
Li vivi tuoi, e l’un l’altro si rode 
Di quei, che un niuro cd uua fossa serra. 

Cerca, raisers, intomo dulle prode 
Le tue marine, e poi ti guarda in seno, 

S’ alcuna parte in to di pace gode. 

Che val, perche ti racconciaste il freno 
Giustiniano, so la sella c vota ? 

Senz’esso fora la vergogna meno.” 

(vv. 76-90). 

Mr. Norton translates: 

“Ah, servile Italy, hostel of grief! ship 
without pilot in great tempest! not lady of 
provinces, hut a brothel! that gentle soul was 
so ready, only at the sweet sound of his native 
land, to give glad welcome hereunto his fellow- 
citizen; and now in thee thy living men 
exist not without war, and of those whom one 
wall and one moat shut in one doth gnaw the 
other. Search, wretched one, around the shores, 
thy seaboard, and then look within thy bosom, 
if any part of thee enjoyeth peace! What 
avails it that for thee Justinian should mend 
the bridle if the saddle is empty ? Without 
this, the shame would be less.” 


We get here but a feeble echo of the saeva 
indignatio of the Florentine poet; and the 
rendering is so literal as to be not only 
bald, but even obscure, for, however allow¬ 
able Dante’s phrase “ lo dolce suon della 
sua terra ” may be, it is, to say the least, 
neither good nor intelligible English to 
speak of “ the sweet sound of his native 
land,” when what is actually meant is “ the 
sweet sound of the name of his own land.” 

For the purposes of comparison we may 
quote the vorsion of this same passage given 
by the late W. S. Dugdale in his translation 
of the Purgalorio, which was undertaken as 
a continuation, on similar lines, of Dr. 
Carlyle’s prose translation of the Inferno : 

“ Ah! slavish Italy, hostelry of woe, ship 
without a pilot, tempest-tost, no more a queen of 
nations, but a place of evil fame! That gentle 
spirit was thus prompt, at the mere name of bis 
dear native land, to proffer here a welcome to his 
fellow-citizen. Tet now, they who live within 
thy borders wage ceaseless war, and one 
devours the other, even when encircled by the 
same walls and moat. Go, search, then, 
wretched one, around the shores of thy seas ; 
and then turn thine eyes into thine own bosom, 
to see if any part of thee enjoys the blessings 
of peace. What hoots it that Justinian renewed 
thy reins, if the saddle is empty? Had not 
that been done, tby shame would be less.” 

This, though blemished here and there by 
needless expansions, is quite sufficiently 
literal, and it gives at the same time a fair 
idea of the spirit of the original. We may 
take this occasion to remark that Dugdale’s 
translation is not so well known as it 
deserves to be, for, as may be gathered from 
the above specimen, it is both spirited and 
rhythmical, and on the whole it is correct. 

If we have dwelt at somo length on our dis¬ 
appointment with the present volume it is 
because we had, owing to the acknowledged 
excellence of Mr. Norton’s previous volume, 
formed high expectations of it beforehand. 
For it seemed natural that a translator who 
succeeded so admirably in his version of the 
Inferno, should, at least, not fall below 
his own standard in dealing with the 
Purgatorio, which is at once less “diffi¬ 
cult,” and more attractive, as being more 
human. 

Apart, however, from its shortcomings 
in the matter of English style—and it is 
from this standpoint alone that our judg¬ 
ment is unfavourable—Mr. Norton’s trans¬ 
lation, besides being strictly accurate, has a 
special value of its own, which is not shared 
by that of either of his predecessors. Mr. 
Norton has been able to avail himself of the 
results of Dr. Moore’s recent labours on the 
Italian text as embodied in his valuable 
Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia. 
The translation is based for the most part 
on Witte’s critical text, but in several 
instances readings have been preferred 
which Dr. Moore’s researches have prac¬ 
tically established as correct. The most 
important of those are (Canto ii. 13) sul 
presso del mattino for Witte’s sorpreso dal 
matlino ; (Canto vii. 51) o non sarria che non 
for Witte’s oner saria che non ; and (Canto 
x. 30) dr it la di salita for Witte’s dritto di 
salita. We should have been glad to see 
added to these (Canto xxvii. 81) lor poggiato 
serve for Witte’s lor di posa serve, which Mr. 
Norton retains. In another passage, again 
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(Canto xxii. 40), which Dr. Moore has not 
included among his test passages, we think 
the wrong reading, and consequently the 
wrong interpretation, has been adopted. 
Mr. Butler reads: 

“ Perch is non reggi tu, o sacra fame 
Dell’ oro, l'appetlto de' mortal!?” 

and translates : “ Why restrainest thou not, 
0 holy hunger of gold, the desire of 
mortals ? ” This we believe to be correct. 
Mr. Norton evidently reads A che (which by 
the way is not Witte’s reading—he has 
Per che) and renders : “ O cursed hunger of 
gold, to what dost thou not impel the appe¬ 
tite of mortals ? ” Witte’s nasato (Canto 
vii. 103) is rightly rejected in favour of 
nasetto, as Philip III. of France, who is 
there alluded to, was indubitably “ short- 
nosed.” We observe that Mr. Norton 
follows his predecessors in what is almost 
certainly a mistaken rendering of Canto 
xxvi. 118: 

“ Versi d’ amore n prose di romanzi 
Soverchio tutti.” 

“ In verses of love, and prose of romances, 
he [Amaut Daniel] excelled all.” This 
would make Dante imply that Amaut wrote 
“ prose romances.” As a matter of fact, as 
we have already pointed out in the Academy 
(April 13, 1889), there is no ground what¬ 
ever (beyond this mistranslation and the 
erroneous inferences drawn from it) for 
supposing that Arnaut wrote “romances” 
of any kind, or that Dante thought so. 
There is little doubt that the correct render¬ 
ing of the passage is that suggested by the 
comment of Buti : “ He surpassed all 

(authors of) verses of love and prose of 
romance,” that is to say, “ he was superior 
to all who have written either in Provencal 
(versi d' amore) or French (prose di romanzi)," 
it being borne in mind that Dante expressly 
states in the Dc Vulgari Eloquentia that 
everything in the “vernacular prose,” 
whether translated or original, was in the 
LaDgue d’ Oil. 

Mr. Norton’s notes are careful and well 
selected, those on the Mystic Procession in 
Canto xxix. being especially helpful. There 
is a wrong reference (vi. 1, instead of 
v. 1 § 2) to Valerius Maximus on p. 97. 
The note on Pia (p. 31) is not up to date; 
the late Signor Banchi having shown some 
years ago (see Academy, June 19, 188C) 
that “ la Pia ” of Purg. v. 133 could not be 
Pia de’ Tolomei, since she was still living 
in 1318. The story of Tomyris and Cyrus 
was derived probably, not from Justin, as 
Mr. Norton suggests (p. 75), but from 
Orosius, to whom Dante was chiefly indebted 
for his knowledge of ancient history. 

Paget Toynbee. 


Russian Characteristics. Reprinted, with 
Revisions, from the ‘ ‘ Fortnightly Review,” 
by E. B. Lanin. (Chapman & Hall.) 

When we had finished this book, so 
full of terrible indictments against Russia 
and her people, the two following diffi¬ 
culties presented themselves to us, as per¬ 
haps they will to some of our readers. If 
Russia be really a country in such a state 
of exhaustion and decay, so wanting in 
capable and honest citizens, how is it that 
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she ia to be regarded as so formidable an 
adversary to many of the European powers ? 
How is it that she bids fair to be the 
heiress of England in India, according to 
the opinion of Mr. Lanin ? How is it that, 
if we take the views of our author and 
many of the English Bussophobes, she is 
such a source of danger in threatening to 
absorb Slavonic Austria and the Balkan 
States'? There must be some mistake 
here: if she contains so many seeds of 
internal dissolution, she must be powerless, 
and her enemies have only got to march 
over her ruins. Surely it is a law with 
states, as with physical bodies, that they 
cannot long exist, still less spread and 
develop themselves, if their organism is 
corrupt and ready to fall to pieces. The 
other point that forces itself upon our atten¬ 
tion is, that if any enemy of our own country 
were to take the trouble to make extracts 
from English newspapers detailing the 
crimes, the scandals, and disgraceful causes 
celebrts constantly occurring among us, what 
an indictment might be brought against the 
English people, as indeed against any other 
nation subjected to the same process ! 

But a kind of logical fallacy is suggested 
by these articles, when our author would 
fain have us believe that what has occurred 
in different parts of the Bussian empire 
at different times occurs every day as an 
ordinary event. To this we might add that 
many nations—ourselves among the number 
—are fond of speaking of their own defects 
in an exaggerated way. A great many 
of these descriptions must be put down 
to that love of rhetorical writing which 
finds its true sphere in the newspapers. 
We are nothing if we are not smart nowa¬ 
days. In England we have a good deal 
of this tendency to self-depreciation and 
pessimistic writing, and many foreigners, on 
reading the philippics contained in some of 
our Badical newspapers, have rushed to the 
conclusion that the country must be on the 
eve of revolution. Again, there is an in¬ 
consistency in speaking of the press as 
being so gagged in a country in which it is 
possible for such statements to be made 
publicly. 

As far as we can judge from his book, 
Mr. Lanin, to use the nom da guerre under 
which the real author conceals himself, 
appears to have spent his time chiefly in 
a city—probably St. Petersburg—and to 
have got from the newspapers his accounts 
of what happened in the rural districts. 
We are hardly conscious of a passage in 
which he implies direct personal know¬ 
ledge ; and in this respect, in spite of his 
depreciation of Dr. Lansdell, we shrewdly 
surmise that the latter has seen a great deal 
more of the interior of the country than our 
author. 

Everything is fish that comes to Mr. 
Lanin’s net. On p. 164 he is eloquent over 
the tricks of trade in Bussia, as if, forsooth, 
they were peculiarly Slavonic and unknown 
further West. How awkward it would be 
for us if all the best accredited pieces of 
cheating which our newspapers report were 
carefully collected! Mr. Lanin even adduces, 
among his instances of the universal cor¬ 
ruption of Bussia, stories about the plagiar¬ 
ism of authors, and tells us gravely how 


Prof. Morozoff was accused of having stolen 
some ideas from another author in his 
History of the Russian Drama. If ever a 
corresponding indictment is brought against 
the English people, are we to expect that 
Mr. Churton Collins’ book on Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s supposed plagiarisms will be gravely 
quoted ? We remember some years ago 
reading in the Istoricheski Viestnik the stories 
about the novelist Turgueniev which Mr. 
Lanin mentions. We looked upon them at 
the time as only some of the many instances 
of the eccentricity and absence of mind of 
the genus irritabile of authors. We are told, 
for example, how Turgueniev invited some 
friends to dinner and never turned up, as 
the phrase is, on the occasion. But from 
such mere social gossip an indictment is 
framed against the whole Bussian people 
for meanness and mendacity. We are 
afraid that cases of such perfidy and dis¬ 
honesty have occurred before this in the 
sacred city of Oxford itself. But surely a 
great deal of this is mere triviality. Wo 
certainly read with amazement on p. 500 
about the brutal coarseness of the Great 
Bussian literature. To what does our 
author refer ? Surely a more unfounded 
assertion was never made. The popular 
literature of that part of the Bussian 
Empire is as pure and simple as the Malo- 
Bussian, of which Mr. Lanin speaks so 
favourably. A tolerable familiarity with 
Bussian song-books for many years has not 
enabled us to discover these gross and dis¬ 
gusting productions. 

This reckless statement does not seem 
to be of more value than the strange 
idea propounded by our author that the 
Bussian word for week, niedielya, proves 
them to be an idle people. We are 
afraid that Mr. Lanin’s Bussian studies 
cannot have .been very deep, or he would 
have learned that niedielya was the old 
Slavonic word for Sunday, and, indeed, 
is still the word in some of the Slavonic 
languages. It, no doubt, became changed 
in Bussian to mean a week, because it was 
the first and most important day of the 
week ; perhaps in the same way as among 
the Jews (in the language of the Greek 
Testament) aafifiara came to mean the 
week. Cf. eis fiiav a-a.fif3a.Tujv (Mark xvi. 2). 

Nor can we fojjow our author in his 
fanciful remarks upon the Accadian lan¬ 
guage and its supposed resemblance to 
Finnish, upon which some strange opinions 
are based— e.g. (p. 457): “The old respect 
which inspired the laws of the Accadians 
of Babylon and characterised the Finns of 
Fagan times still manifests itself in the 
conceptions of modern Finland ” (!!) Here 
is surely some very amateurish philology. 

On p. 290 we get exaggerated remarks 
on Bussian immorality : their young people 
are not subjected to “ those painful prunings 
and chippings of the early desires, branching 
luxuriantly forth in all directions, which 
give strength and elevation,” &c. When 
we read our author’s remarks on Bussian 
immorality and his extracts from the news¬ 
papers, we cannot help rejoicing a little that 
no Bussian has performed the same pious 
task for us. 

We do not quite understand what has 
dictated the constant panegyrics of the Jews 1 


which Mr. Lanin has introduced. Without 
at all justifying the extreme measures 
which have been dealt out to them, we look 
upon much that our author says about this 
unfortunate people as very special plead¬ 
ing indeed. For example, his attempt to 
explain away the fondness of the Jews for 
keeping public-houses in Bussia. Here 
and there we find a word for the Turk put 
iu very dexterously. The programme of 
the book appears to be quite as much a 
panegyric of the Jews as elaborate abuse 
of the Bussians. We are glad that our 
author says a few kind words for the 
Armenians. The great danger they run in 
Bussia is that of assimilation: so many 
careers are open to them, and they are able, 
we have seen in many instances, to rise to 
the highest positions. 

But our author, in his tedious diatribe, 
only gives us—if he really gives us—one 
side of the picture. He says little or 
nothing of many of the solid virtues of the 
Bussian: of his real piety, to which M. 
Leroy Beaulieu, well acquainted with the 
country, bears cheerful witness; his tender¬ 
heartedness, shown in his kindness to the 
poor, his patriotism, and his hospitality. 
We do not think the less of a Spanish, nay, 
even of an Irish peasant, because his simple 
faith is mixed with what wo call super- 
stition—always a very indefinite word, into 
which each man will read what he pleases. 

But to say a few words by way of con¬ 
clusion. How undignified on the part of 
England all these petty attacks upon Bussia 
seem, which are too often welcomed only in 
consequence of the political jealousies she 
has aroused. Let us be just to Bussia. 
She has had a difficult part to play—her 
thinly-populated territories, her severe 
climate, her vast plains, so easy to be over¬ 
run by the invader, and the large Oriental 
population occupying her south - eastern 
provinces: all these have been factors in 
retarding her progress. She has also been 
greatly impoverished by the emancipation 
of the serfs. But that real elements of good 
are to be found in her people, even those 
who do not know her from travel, may 
gather from the works of Tolstoi and 
Turgueniev, to say nothing of others. They 
may see of what fine stuff hor peasants are 
made when they turn over the delightful 
pages of the Zapishi Olchotnika. At the 
commencement of the century Bussia saved 
the Georgians from being engulfed by 
Mohammedan barbarism. In our own time 
we have seen her engaged in one of the 
noblest wars ever undertaken by a nation— 
the rescue of the Bulgarians from the brutal 
yoke of the Turk. Our own countrymen, 
unfortunately, were occupied in the less 
worthy task of riveting their bonds tighter. 
TTpon what a new period of terrible op¬ 
pression did the Bulgarians enter after 
the Crimean War, as many leading men 
among them have assured us. Then some 
of the most civilised nations in the world— 
ourselves among the number—guaranteed 
to the Mohammedan oppressor that he 
should be undisturbed in the persecution of 
his slave! Whatever may have been his 
faults, the Bussian has done a nobler thing 
in Bulgaria than that. 

W. E. Morfih,. 
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Granite Bust. By Konald Campbell Macfie. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Why this little book should be called 
Granite Bust is by no means obvious, till one 
realises that the author is a resident in 
the Granite City. Aberdeen has not been 
fruitful of poets, compared with the rueful 
abundance of other more or less favoured 
places; though at present more than one 
singer to the manner born lives in the grey 
old town. The author of Granite Bust is 
probably a very young man: indeed, his 
lucubrations betray him beyond question. 
He has something of the crudeness of 
literary inexperience, but more of the crude¬ 
ness of youth, that happy crudeness which 
is the salt of life, the spice that gives it its 
keenest flavour, and the forfeiture of which 
may be a gain to the artist, but is a loss to 
the man. Moreover, being young and 
having a sensitive ear for what is rare in 
metrical music, he tantalises us occasionally 
with echoes, all of them probably un¬ 
conscious. 

But as this little book has not been picked 
out from a score of others merely to have 
attention drawn to its almost inevitable 
drawbacks, let me hasten to say that its 
author is indubitably a poet in his degree. 
What that degree is has yet to be de¬ 
termined : it is much that he has a single 
clear note of his own, and one not without 
appeal. There is in the following lyric that 
haunting charm with which the Elizabethans 
knew so well how to animate their songs, 
but which few latter-day poets can convey: 

“ Alas, alas, eheu! 

That the sky is only blue 
To gather from the grass 

The rain and dew ! 

Alas! that eyes are fair : 

That tears may gather there 
Mist and the breath of sighs 

From the marsh of care ! 

Alas, alas, eheu! 

That we meet but to bid adieu: 

That the sands in Time’s ancient glass 

Are so swift and few! 

Alas, alas, eheu! 

That the heart is only true 
To gather, where false feet pass, 

The thorn and rue ! ” 

A double strain goes through Granite Bust. 
A serene and quiet mood finds frequent ex¬ 
pression in such lines as these opening 
quatrains of “ A Day in June ”— 

“ The sun was zenith high. A lifeless cloud 
lay in the west 

Like a dead angel lying in a shroud, 

With lilies on her breast. 

O’erladen was the shimmering air with balm 
And pollen-gold. 

There reigned a perfect silence and a calm 
O’er hill and wold.” 

—as, too, in “ Triumph,” and the beautiful 
love lyric “ Depart.” A feverish and 
occasionally somewhat spasmodic mood 
manifests itself not less often in such pieces 
as “ Telemachus,” “ That Night,” and the 
Prelude: in such lines as “ the vortex of a 
loving kiss,” “ . . . the skeleton Despair, 
Whose fingers rattle in her hair.” But 
even here—and we all know how much 
easier it is to be bitter and despairful in 
verse, than steadfast and serene—there is 
much to admire. The poet can be “ spas¬ 
modic ” and yet be a poet, and he has that 


delightful audacity which is another proof 
of the genuineness of his intellectual lineage. 
Lines like these from “ That Night ”:— 

“ Thunder, with loosened limbs, lay huddled in a 
swoon. 

Lightning had slunk away. There was never 
a stir in the air. 

The trees stood statue-still as of motionless 
marble hewn, 

Save one high branch that was bent before the 
moon, 

By the corse of an Absalom wind hanging 
heavily by the hair ” ; 

or these, of “ Destiny ” : 

“ By weight of many woes unbowed, 

Imperious and full and proud, 

She sitteth in a thunder-cloud. 

“ And, peering through the purple mist, 

Our 'wildered eyes behold her twist 
The jagged lightning round her wrist; ” 

or these, from a powerful and imaginative 
fantasy, “ The Dying Day of Death,” spoilt 
by a weak line here and there, as “ Patient 
and calm amid the world’s unrest, There 
shone a star or two'' 

“ Weird voices wailed about the vexed sea: 

Cold corses lay upon the yellow sands, 

Panting themselves to life and painfully 
Moving their ashen hands. 

****** 

I climbed a hill; and on the plain below 
Beheld astonied the hollow face 
Of man’s relentless foe. 

About his temples, sinuous serpent veins 
Seemed writhing; and his lips were thin and 
starven ; 

While by the chisel of a myriad pains 
His great brow-dome was carven.” 

But, as yet, Mr. Macfie is on surest ground 
when he is simplest both in emotion 
and expression. The already alluded to 
“ Depart,” the fine “Fate,” beginning— 

“ Spinning, spinning, spinning, 

She plieth her ancient loom ; 

Here, a silver beginning, 

There a sable doom. 

The woof is shadow and sun; 

The wsrp, glory and gloom. 

Spinning, spinning, spinning— 

Look how the shuttles run.” 

—the Heinesque ‘ ‘ King Death,” the deli¬ 
cately-wrought, finely-reserved lyric, “ No 
Saint,” to specify three or four only of the 
author’s most successful pieces, prove that 
he is at least of those who tread Pamassus- 
grass, if not yet among the small company 
of the elect who fare # across the thymy 
uplands. 

William Sharp. 


j Education from a National Standpoint. By 
Alfred Fouillce. Translated and edited 
by W. J. Greenstreet. (Edward Arnold.) 

This is an unusually stirring educational 
work. It is the French reply to the more 
or less accepted manifesto of scientific edu¬ 
cation, written by Mr. Herbert Spencer 
thirty years ago. Mr. Spencer asked: 
“What knowledge is of most worth?” 
and answered : “ The uniform reply is— 
Science.” Again, he said : 

“ To science has been committed all the work; 
by her skill, intelligence, and devotion have 
all the conveniences and gratifications been 
obtained; and while carelessly ministering to 
the rest, she has been kept in the background 
that her haughty sisters might flaunt their 
fripperies in the eyes of the world.” 


County councils, technical institutes, 
chambers of commerce, et td genus omne, 
no doubt acquiesce in the “ uniform reply,” 
of which Mr. Spencer speaks with perhaps 
undue confidence. The passage I have 
quoted, however, shows that Mr. Spencer 
himself thinks that once in a way a little 
attention to rhetoric is not a bad thing. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is an intellectual 
giant, and, moreover, his fervid advocacy of 
science has been borne forward on the crest 
of the wave of English Utilitarianism. His 
book, therefore, entitled Education : Intel¬ 
lectual, Moral, Physical, has almost come to 
be regarded as the English utterance on the 
subject. It is radical pedagogy. It appeals 
to the democracy. It comes not from 
academic groves. It sniffs of common sense. 
It is English —to the core. 

In view of the approaching organisation 
of secondary education in England, it is of 
vital importance not to be lame or halting 
in our choice of Spencer or Fouilloe. It is 
easy to say with Mr. Spencer: “For that 
indirect self-preservation which we call 
gaining a livelihood, the knowledge of 
greatest value is— science.” This point the 
people clearly—too clearly—appreciate, and 
the democracy may soon have in their hands 
the control of secondary education. We 
must, therefore, not only ask if “ science ” 
is the uniform reply to the question, What 
knowledge is of most worth? but also, Is 
science also the final, all-comprehensive, or 
even the most important knowledge to 
acquire ? 

Let us open once more our Aristotle. He 
declared the object of life to be not merely 
to live, but to live well. Let us. dis¬ 
tinguish between “ earning livelihoods ” 
and “ living well.” The former is a personal 
matter for each one of us to settle for him¬ 
self. The idea of “ living well ” is very 
complex, involving social as well as personal 
factors. It depends upon a knowledge of 
our individual, national, racial, and human 
antecedents, and the social circumstances by 
which we are surrounded, by the views we 
take of the past, and the hopes and the ideals 
we cherish for the future. Now, as to the 
multitudinous details of ideas and facts 
which make up our knowledge of these con¬ 
ditions and circumstances, and the sugges¬ 
tions which enable us to act consciously and 
reasonably within them, the natural sciences 
give us absolutely no help. 

I have seen no book which deals so 
admirably with this aspect of life and the 
necessity of educating the young to a recog¬ 
nition of its importance as this of M. 
Fouillee. He shows with great emphasis 
how indispensable is a due and constant 
appreciation throughout education of the 
principle of historic continuity of our present 
toourpast, the knowledge of ourpresent social 
environment, and the encouragement of dis¬ 
tinctly human ideals of our future. All these, 
he contends, point to the humanities as the 
form and substance of education, not because 
they are of most practical worth, but because 
a knowledge of these is the essential pre¬ 
requisite to living well as individuals and 
as nations. In the highest sense, 

“ We live by admiration, hope, and love." 
These necessaries of life involve the study of 
literature and of history. 
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M. Fouill6e, then, maintains that the 
chief material of education must be 
human. The Humanities take with him 
the place assigned by Mr. Spencer to 
science. Instead of training children 
for their future occupations, M. Fouillee 
contends that the very meaning at any 
rate of a liberal education is that it 
should be “disinterested.” “Our first 
aim,” he says, “ is to make men, and men 
endowed with great social virtues, not to 
turn out ready-made engineers, mechanics, 
doctors, or apothecaries.” M. Fouillee 
admits, or rather maintains, that his ideal, 
while theoretically valid, is practically too 
vague for, say, school purposes. The school¬ 
master cannot build boys into cosmopolitan 
beings, men in the abstract. He insists, 
however, that the idea of organic solidarity 
on a scale smaller than that of humanity— 
viz., the solidarity of the nation, must 
permeate and transfigure any truly national 
system of education. He points out with 
overwhelming accumulation of eloquence 
and fact that each nation has its own 
instinct, genius, and mission to humanity. 
The educational problem, therefore, of 
each country is how best to infuse its 
national consciousness, as made clear ia its 
previous experiences both of thought (in 
literature) and of action (in history), into the 
teaching of its secondary schools. We must 
study literature, conscious that the master¬ 
minds translate the aspiration of their age 
and country into ideas. When the poet 
“ was not of an age, but for all time,” well, 
study him the more! Thought and action 
must be studied throughout our national 
ancestry to take up present-day life and 
work in the line of continuity. “Educa¬ 
tion,” to quote again, “ is not an apprentice¬ 
ship to a trade : it is the culture of moral 
and intellectual forces in the individual, and 
in the race.” 

This insistence on the “ disinterestedness ” 
of education should give English readers 
pause. M. Fouillee further suggests, what 
has been little considered in England, that 
ia the raising of the standard and aims of 
the education of the masses, we should pay 
especial attention to those who are receiving 
the highest and best education. Accordingly, 
M. Fouilloe gives chief thought to a con¬ 
sideration of the higher or “ ruling ” classes. 
Plato cared most for the education of the 
philosopher - kings; many writers have 
written on the education of princes and of 
gentlemen. M. Fouillee evidently inclines 
to follow these leaders. It is to be regretted 
that he does not develop this position at 
more length, but its evident underlying 

E rinciple is that the best ideas in education 
Iter downwards, but rarely or never mount 
upwards. 

What, then, is the mental food best fitted 
to the digestion of the best youths of a 
country ? M. Fouillee answers, with as 
much confidence as Mr. Spencer—but quite 
differently—the Humanities. They lead the 
pupil outside his own selfish interests to the 
wider interests of the race of which he is a 
member. They take him a distance away 
from his own age, to reveal the powers or 
qualities of the Alexanders, the Pericles, 
the Caesars, the Virgils, the Dantes, 
the Francis - of - Assisis, the Shaksperes, 


and the rest of the great souls. These 
stand before him for his judgment. The 
judgment framed, they become his leaders. 
The pupil finds standards and aims, which 
become independent of place and time, and 
which tend to establish themselves upon 
the essence of things rather than on acci¬ 
dents of locality. Above all, the Humani¬ 
ties, besides giving material for knowledge, 
exercise the soul in enthusiasm for the 
morally good, for the true, and for the 
beautiful. M. Fouillee, in short, urges, in 
his own way, that “ it takes a soul to move 
a body,” and that the soul is particularly 
worth training. 

It must be understood that, so far from 
condemning science teaching, M. Fouillee 
emphatically advocates it. He especially 
wishes the connexion between the sciences 
and a general survey of their provinces to be 
taught. His greatest wish in the teaching 
of science is that the humanistic spirit should 
be infused into it. 

‘ Scientific truths,” said Descartes, “ are battles 
won: describe to the young the principal and 
most heroic of these battles ; you will thus 
interest them in the results of science, and you 
will develop in them a scientific spirit by means 
of the enthusiasm for the conquest of truth.” 

Fouillee’s own enthusiasm is great at all 
times, but it is when he discusses the 
classical humanities that it reaches its 
climax. It is here, too, he comes full tilt 
against Mr. Spencer, who, readers will 
remember, relegates such studies as art, 
music, the classics to the “ leisure part of 
life.” M. Fouilloe warmly replies : 

' The object of literary culture is not to enable 
you to read Horace and Virgil in your idle 
moments, but to transform and beautify your 
inner nature; its object is to take you along 
the path which has been trodden by past 
generations, by your own country, and which 
other nations in their turn will tread. After' 
that, whether you do or do not read Virgil is 
of little import; even in bridge-building there 
will still remain a sense of elegance and beauty, 
which should not be neglected from the utili¬ 
tarian, the moral, or the national points of 
view.” 

M. Fouillee, of course, makes out a 
strong case for the retention of the classics 
(particularly Latin) in the higher schools of 
France. The classics are an inherited 
treasury, the heirlooms of thought, so to 
say, of the French boy; and he would be 
deprived, so M. Fouillee is concerned to 
show, of his birthright, if he had no share 
in them. Any proposal to dispense with 
Latin, he points out, would be revolution, 
not evolution. M. Fouilloe is very clever in 
using the evolutionary hypothesis in de¬ 
veloping his views. It is curious to find 
evolution brought into the controversy to 
support the teaching of the classics. This 
doctrine is usually supposed to be the 
special property of the scientists. M. 
Fouillee, however, with sly glee, rubs his 
hands and impels evolution into his service. 
His use of the doctrine is certainly inter¬ 
esting and suggestive. 

M. Fouillee, like Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
is a controversialist, ready for fight. He 
is, however, carefully constructive with his 
materials. He is enthusiastically literary 
in style and spirit. He is more than a 
doctrinaire. Over and above its pedagogic 


and literary characteristics, this book has 
an added significance from the fact pointed 
out by the English editor, Mr. Greenstreet 
(to whom thanks are due for his clear 
though French-echoing translation), that 
the Italian Government, making changes in 
their secondary education have practically 
followed the principles of M. Fouillee. 

I have said that Mr. Spencer’s book is 
distinctly English. Just as pronouncedly is 
M. Fouillee’s book French. In our technical 
manufactures we have been obliged to allow 
the superiority of the French in the delicacy 
of the finish of their work, in the taste of 
their designs, in their readiness to raise 
their standards of art, and to improve the 
training of those taking part in technical 
pursuits. There is a corresponding national 
superiority in M. Fouillee as a writer on 
education. "Whatever view we may take of 
the relative importance of the classics and 
science (how can we differ as to the necessity 
of the Humanities as the basis of the educa¬ 
tion of human beings ?), we have much to 
learn from the French artistic handling of 
the subject of education. 

A last word: if the new French revival of 
humanism in education is apt occasionally 
to overflow to sentimentalism, yet its spirit 
is as life-giving for England as for France. 

Foster Watson. 


NEW NOVELS. 


By Twenty-four 
(Hutchinson.) 
Eden Fhillpotts. 
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Born in Exile. By George Gissing. Ia 3 
vole. (A. & C. Black.) 

A Queen of Curds and Cream. By Dorothea 
Gerard. In 3 vols. (Eden, Remington 
& Co.) 

The Fate of Fenella. 

Authors. In 3 vols. 

A Tiger's Cub. * By 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Catmur's Caves. By Richard Dowling. 

& C. Black.) 

Bex, the Black Sheep. By M. E. Hall. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Legend and Romance. By George Motley. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Through Deep Waters. By B. Walsh. 
(Trischler.) 

In and about Bohemia. By C. J. Wills. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Intellectual scepticism has had a fairly 
good turn in the novels of the present 
generation, and, whether the effect be for 
good or harm, fiction has done its best to 
justify the attitude of doubt. Hitherto, 
however, the religious sceptic has been pre¬ 
sented in a suitably heroic guise. We havo 
seen him throw off one by one, with firm¬ 
ness if with reluctance, the fetters of his 
early training, and emancipate himself from 
fond errors to which he was too brave and 
j true still to cling. His courage has involved 
him in many difficulties, and in painful 
j personal separations, but in no modern 
1 novel until now—so far as my observation 
1 goes—has the doubter paltered with his 
1 doubts or compromised matters with his 
1 conscience. Yet it is certain that there are 
[ many sceptics who outwardly conform to 
J the beliefs of the multitude, and it is this side 
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of the problem of intellectual doubt that 
Mr. George Gissing gives us in Bom in Exile. 
The case he describes is an extreme one. It 
is not that of a man who holds his doubts 
so lightly that he continues from force of 
habit to act as though he had none. Mr. 
Gissing’s Godwin Peak is a student, whose 
scepticism is well-reasoned and aggressive. 
The ungenial conditions of his life fostered, 
to begin with, a temperament naturally 
unsympathetic, and his intellect avenged 
itself upon easy-going humanity by up¬ 
setting its beliefs. But ambition was a 
strong element in Peak’s character, and this 
in its turn was fostered by the passion of 
love. Far above him in the social scale, 
far removed from him, as he supposed, in 
intellectual sympathy, was the girl he 
wished to marry. It seemed to him that 
the only way to win her was to join the 
Church, and take holy orders. The reader 
will wonder how this was to be done without 
an absolute recantation of his heterodoxy; 
but that would have been too commonplace 
an expedient for a man of Peak’s mental 
resource. He preferred to try instead the 
more hazardous expedient of a double life, 
intellectual and moral; indeed, the casuistical 
attractions of such a choice made it almost 
welcome to him. One must not disclose 
the lines of the story; but it goes without 
saying that honest human nature will rebel 
against intellectual deceit as much as against 
any other. The story is almost necessarily 
a melancholy one, but it is singularly able; 
and those readers who do not at an early 
stage give it up as dull will gratefully admit 
that it is brilliant. The cleverness of the 
book is attested by the fact that Godwin 
Peak neither forfeits the reader’s sympathy 
nor wins his admiration. We take him for 
what he is; and though the whole result 
is unsatisfactory, it includes much that is 
worth having. There are many passages in 
the novel that would bear quotation. Here is 
one, which will serve the double purpose of 
indicating the intellectual quality of Peak’s 
mind—for he is the speaker—and of Mr. 
Gissing’s style: 

“ I can’t pretend to care for anything but in¬ 
dividuals. The few whom I know and love are 
of more importance to me than all the blind 
multitude rushing to destruction. I hate the 
word majority ; it is the few, the very few, that 
have always kept alive whatever of effectual 
good we see in the human race. There are in¬ 
dividuals who outweigh, in every kind of value, 
generations of ordinary people.” 

One almost knows by this time what to 
expect in a novel by the brilliant author of 
Lady Baby. Not that she repeats herself in 
the least; but her knowledge of Continental 
and English life is so wide and intimate 
that it may be taken for granted of any 
book of hers that it will give us much that 
is cosmopolitan in interest, though intensely 
human, whatever its nationality. For charm 
of plot and vivid presentation of character, 
A Queen of Curat and Cream deserves to 
rank with the best of its predecessors. Its 
pictures of Austrian life, and especially of 
the small world of Austrian nobility, are so 
able that one does not doubt their absolute 
truth. Ulrica Eldringen’s English con¬ 
nexions give an English side also to the 
story, and not the least interesting part of 


it is that which consists of a bold plunge 
into English society. To Ulrica, who by 
birth is a countess, and by choice takes to 
dairy-farming for a livelihood, must be 
allowed those potentialities which bridge 
the possible and the impossible. Everything 
turns out for her as it should do, notwith¬ 
standing that her decisions are sometimes 
extraordinary. If women of her type are 
rare, for great beauty and strong character 
do not often go together, a novelist who 
gives us so desirable a combination is 
the rather to be applauded. The other 
characters in the story are obviously true to 
life, and the developments of the plot are 
admirable; but Ulrica herself is the fas¬ 
cinating centre of interest. 

A novel in four-and-twenty chapters by 
as many different writers, between whom 
there had been no common understanding 
as to the characters to be introduced or the 
plot to be developed, could not fail to be an 
amusing experiment, though nothing greater 
could be expected from it. The Fate of 
Fenella is an ingenious success. That young 
lady is started upon her career by Miss 
Helen Mathers, who suggests so much of 
her character as is to be gathered from one 
view of her, conveyed in a few pages of in¬ 
cidental description; and then each of the 
other three-and-twenty writers takes up the 
parable and continues it at his or her own 
sweet will. Perhaps one ought to be 
amazed as well as amused at the continuity 
of interest which is preserved under such 
conditions, but the effect is rather to show 
the ease of mere story-telling, than to 
suggest the skilful management of a diffi¬ 
culty. The several writers make the fullest 
use of their freedom, with the result that 
nearly every chapter has some startling in¬ 
cident of its own; but one suspects that none 
of them would like to stake a literary 
reputation upon any one of the contributions 
to this curious mosaic. Regarded, however, 
for what it is—a playful and ingenious ex¬ 
periment—it is entertaining and clever. 
The illustrations greatly add to the interest. 

A story with the title of A Tiger's Cub 
would be disappointing if it were not sen¬ 
sational. In this particular story there is 
no lack of that quality. It comes out both in 
the characters and in the incidents, and the 
writer’s style is also well suited to it. As 
for the characters, one of them is an old 
man who has amassed a fortune by means 
which it is hinted were not too scrupulous, 
and has also possessed himself of an immense 
collection of precious stones. Here of itself 
is a central incident around which a blood¬ 
curdling plot readily gathers. Old Simon 
Myrtlerig, in order of time at any rate, 
is the first villain of the piece ; but he is in 
turn the victim of other villains, whose 
diabolical contrivances are as ingenious as 
they are base. All these things belong to 
the grim foreground of the story. Less 
prominent in it, but essential to the artistic 
completeness which it may perhaps be said 
to possess, are people of a milder sort, and 
events which it is pleasant to follow. It is 
not a story that will appeal to every taste, 
but of its kind it is a superior specimen. 

Mr. Bichard Dowling never writes badly, 
and his Catmur’s Caves is brilliant after a 


fashion, but the gruesomeness in it is some¬ 
what overdone. One feels, too, that nobody 
in the story gets that poetic justice which 
ought never to go awry in novels, though it 
occasionally does in actual life. Catmur is 
a showman, part of whose paraphernalia is 
a collection of wild beasts, while a beautiful 
girl, who passes for a clairvoyants, is 
another of the attractions of his show. The 
girl has a history, of course, aud if Mr. 
Dowling had not perversely willed otherwise 
she would have been restored to her friends. 
But he marries her to a black lion-tamer, 
and Catmur and another rascal are allowed 
to go unpunished. One is bound to protest 
against such an arbitrary disregard of the 
claims of justice. 

The familiar ne’er-do-well is the hero of 
Bex, the Black Sheep. Here, however, he 
possesses more redeeming qualities than are 
usually found in members of his unlucky 
class. His misfortunes are not crimes, and 
even his crimes have some fancied point of 
honour about them. But the story has 
hardly breadth enough. Its chief interest 
is supplied by some pictures of child-life. 
It is refreshing to hear of a boy whose 
highest ambition was to be a scissors- 
grmder; and not the least interesting of the 
characters is Muriel’s doll. 

A family legend re-enacted three hundred 
years after date forms the story of Legend 
and Romance. But whatever romance may 
have been associated with the origin of the 
legend, there is not much in the modern re¬ 
production of it. Nevertheless, Mr. Motley 
contrives to tell an interesting story, into 
which he introduces sundry courtships, five 
marriages, a few convenient deaths, a 
broken leg, and a railway accident. No 
one is likely to complain of a want of in¬ 
cident, but somehow the aroma which one 
can imagine in the old legend does not 
come out very forcibly in the now form 
of it. 

“Deep waters” in all conscience, one is 
inclined to exclaim after having read Mr. 
Walsh’s book. A murder, a bigamous 
marriage, a suicide, a false imprisonment, a 
wife flying from her husband—these are 
the events which give fitness to the phrase, 
Through Beep Waters, by which he names it. 
But when these troubles are left behind, 
what remains of the story is like the sun¬ 
shine that comes after a storm. The 
ultimate happiness of wife and husband 
was to themselves a boon worth much 
suffering in the winning, and to the reader 
is a consolation for the strain on his or.n 
sympathies. 

“Bohemia” is a strange and sacred 
region whereof it is pleasant to hear, though 
some of its denizens are people whom it 
would be a little awkward to know. For 
those who are content to learn something 
about the people and the place without 
actually making acquaintance with them, 
we know no better guide than Mr. C. J. 
Wills’s In and about Bohemia. Brighter 
stories than the forty and one bound to- 

S ’ier in this comely volume it would be 
cult to find. 

Geobge Cottebell. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Mb. Malcolm Salaman, in Woman through 
a Man’s Eyeglass (Hei ne ma nn ], shows himself 
in another than the familiar light of a genial 
critic of pictorial art, and an outspoken and 
instructed judge of theatrical things. In a 
series of analytical essays on women’s character, 
he proves even to the “general reader” the 
presence of that imagination without which no 
good criticism exists, and he displays the old 
and admitted penetration which has long been 
recognised in his dramatic critiques. But, to 
boot, Mr. Balaman displays, in the present 
agreeable volume, a tenderness and sensibility 
with which the public may not heretofore have 
credited him; and able, as the latest essay in 
the volume shows him to be, to write upon the 
Jin de siecle woman, he yet has what we can 
scarcely call a sneaking kindness—for it is 
indeed so plainly avowed—for the woman whom 
the manners of the end of the epoch have not 
visibly affected. Dedicated to a member of his 
own domestic circle, the book shows through¬ 
out much appreciation of domestic sentiment; 
and if tolerant of the realistic lady-novelist, or 
of the modem “ smart person,” he is kindest, 
really, to the “ domestic ” woman: it is evident 
that he respects the wife of his Doctor Hearth- 
side more than his Lady Gladys Parchment, or 
even his charming Mrs. Mayfair Smartly. 
Still, let it be admitted, his sympathies are wide, 
his tastes comprehensive. The future of his 
Jin de siecle woman is what he cannot quite 
cheerfully look forward to. 'Will she, he asks, 
always remain “ emancipated ” ? Or, as years 
pass, “ will the humanity that is in her cry 
out for something more tangible than the 
showy make-believe of her present life ” ? 
And, with regard to this problem, the “ larger 
hope” is the one that he would fain trust. 
Though this is Mr. Salaman’s sentiment, he 
is, throughout the bulk of the volume, amusing 
rather than grave, and observant rather than 
didactic. Tne value of Mr. Dudley Hardy’s 
little illustrations, which accompany Mr. 
Salaman’s imaginative essays, is very various. 
Some are merely blotchy and mannered; others, 
like the pretty suggestion of Mrs. Mayfair 
Smartly driving with her dog in the Park, 
have an elegance and charm that is better than 
mere ease of the inevitable modernity. What¬ 
ever may be thought of the illustrations, the 
book, it is quite certain, will be widely read 
and liked. 

Devonshire Idyls. By H, C. O’Neill. (David 
Stott.) This little paper-covered quarto of 
some 130 pages happened to reach us on the 
very same day as two Devonshire Glossaries, 
and it must be confessed that some such help is 
occasionally required to interpret the conversa¬ 
tions. But those who are familiar with the 
broad Doric of the West Country (as the present 
writer 'was in his boyhood) will be the first to 
acknowledge the general faithfulness of our 
author to local language and to local custom. 
The scene of all these stories is laid some forty 
years in the past, when North Devon was still 
one of the most remote comers of England. 
They deserve their name of “ idylls ’’—for so 
we prefer to spell the word, with Tennyson—as 
each presenting sin episode of village life, told 
with a simplicity that is the highest art. We 
could ourselves have desired a little less 
moralising, and a little more description of 
scenery; but this apart, we have nothing but 
praise to give to Miss (P) H. C. O’Neill. She 
really knows the country folk—their daily toil, 
their anxieties, their contentment, their loyalty 
to one another, their respectful confidence in 
their superiors—the qualities which Words¬ 
worth has expressed in verse and Thomas 
Hardy in prose. Like the latter, she excels in 
dialogue, though she does not overstrain the 
limits of rustic humour. Finally, in the last 


and best story of the series, “ The True Love of 
Barnabas Butter and Betty Kick,” she gives a 
vivid description of “ the crying of the neck,” 
which we commend to the notice of folklorists. 
Devonshire has no lack of native authors, but 
it has been left for an adopted daughter to do 
for the county what Miss Edgeworth did for 
the peasantry of Ireland. 

An Old Parson’s Anecdotes and Tales. By the 
Bev. W. E. Heygate. fMasters.) In spite of 
the author’s assurance that “ this is not a book 
of sermons,” the little volume under review is 
nothing if not a collection of short and plea¬ 
santly written homilies. The Rector of Bright- 
stone, in the Isle of Wight, has naturally a good 
deal to say about the lifeboat, and he is old 
enough to remember smuggling. - Having 
known the smuggler intimately, he does not 
give him a good character. He lacks “the 
honesty and openness which are necessary not 
only in a Christian but in a man.” Writing 
(apparently) of his present parish in the old 
days, Canon Heygate tells us— 

“The whole coast was full of smuggling, time out 
of mind. Every break in the cliff, every bridge, 
copse, and ditch knew how to conceal contraband 
goods. There are two hollow trees dose to my 
house, one of them in the hedge of my own garden, 
which concealed kegs of brandy. The children 
were taught to say ‘ I don’t know,’ when asked 
where their father was. There was a net-work of 
concealment and secret combination. Brandy was 
hidden in my own cow-shed, unknown to me until 
afterwards.” 

In spite of this roaring trade, only two of his 
parishioners were “known to have made 
money ” out of it. Smuggling, like gambling, 
brought vices in its train, which soon made its 
profits disappear. Ode of these successful 
smugglers was an old man, who used to groom 
the mare of Dick Turpin. The famous high¬ 
wayman was a liberal master, as he always 
gave him a guinea for his trouble. This old 
man made £1,500 by his share in the smuggling 
trade. With this he bought a butcher’s busi¬ 
ness, lost all his money, and died almost as a 
pauper in a parish where the author was curate. 
We have said enough to show that the Canon’s 
reminiscences are not devoid of point or 
interest. 

An Enchanted Garden. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(Fisher Unwin.) It is not everybody who is so 
fortunate as Rafe and Alix. Enchanted 
gardens are scarce nowadays, and we do not 
remember to have seen or heard of one quite 
like that of Lady wood Hall, with its little old 
fairy caretaker, who gave them strawberries 
and cream and told them stories. Very nice 
stories they were, and with such excellent 
morals that it would seem as if Christianity 
had spread among the fairies. The story of 
the three wishes is indeed quito different from 
that which delighted our childhood. But some 
of the stories are told by birds. We all know 
how, when we were children, a little bird used 
to tell our mothers and aunts and nurses 
things, and not always very pleasant things. 
In those days birds were “ tell-tale-tits,” but 
a change has come over them now, and you 
will be quite astonished to learn how many 
good thoughts are put into our heads by robins 
when we are asleep. More than this we dare 
not say, less we should be accused of being 
tell-tales ourselves. But the names of the other 
stories will do no harm to anyone. They are 
the Summer Princess, the Christmas Surprise, 
and the Magic Rose; and the last of these 
stories is perhaps the prettiest, which is saying 
a good deal. 

The Fig and the Idler. By Alphonse Daudet. 
(Fisher Unwin.) Among the many shilling 
books of this or any other season, it would be 
difficult to find one better worth the money 
than the delightfully got-up English edition of 


“ The Fig and the Idler,” and three other well- 
translated little stories by M. Alphonse Daudet. 
They are printed on thick ivory paper, with 
wide margins, and have the delicate illustra¬ 
tions by Montegut. Naturally, these are from 
well-used plates, but it is wonderful how little 
they have suffered. However disappointed one 
may be with some of M. Daudet’s recent work, 
there can be nothing but hearty praise for the 
Algerian legend which give 8 its name to this 
charming booklet, and for its three companion 
tales, “My First Dress Coat,” “The Three 
Low Masses,” and “ The New Master.” 

In the Fire, and Other Fancies. By Eflfie 
Johnson. (Elkin Matthews.) The authoress 
was ill-advised to publish this little volume of 
stories. She had done better to take the very 
obvious hint suggested by her title. They are 
feeble echoes of Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from 
Nature, without either her spiritual charm or 
her lightness of touch. The imagination is 
thin, the style crude with a tendency to bathos, 
the humour appalling, and the moralising 
trite. And they betray an ignorance of natural 
history of which Mrs. Gatty could never have 
been guilty. The male cuckoo, for instance, 
does not habitually sit on the nest and eggs 
of the tbruBh. The authoress is probably 
young, and will some day regret her first 
attempt. Meanwhile, Mr. Walter Crane has 
designed her a very graceful frontispiece. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

With reference to the official statement 
concerning the pension of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards—that it was granted “ in recognition 
of her services to literature and archaeology, 
and in consideration of her inadequate means of 
support ’’—we have authority for sayingthat the 
plea of poverty was not made by Miss Edwards, 
and that she never knew of its having been 
made on her behalf by others. When she 
accepted the pension—which she did with 
much gratification—she had no reason to 
suppose that the distinction was conferred 
upon her on any other ground than for her 
studies in Egyptology. If she had heard of 
the other consideration, she would certainly 
have refused the pension altogether, both on 
principle and as a matter of personal feeling. 
It is true, she was not rich; but she had 
sufficient for her modest wants. The only 
pecuniary anxiety that ever troubled her was 
lest she should lie unable to keep her capital 
intact for the foundation of the professorship of 
Egyptology, upon which she had set her heart. 
As a matter of fact, this capital was con¬ 
siderably augmented, from an extraneous 
source, only a month or two before her death. 

Mb. John Murray announces a welcome 
reprint of the very scarce first edition of Bates’s 
Naturalist on the Amazons. This will be prefaced 
with a memoir of the author by his friend, Mr. 
Edward Clodd, in which some hitherto unpub¬ 
lished letters from Darwin and Wallace will be 
included, and also a correspondence between 
Bates and Dr. (now Sir) Joseph Hooker on the 
influence of external conditions upon organisms, 
a subject to which Dr. Weismann’s recent 
essays give special interest. 

We hear that Ferdinand Gregorovius has 
left a volume of “Romische Tagebiieher,” 
embracing the period from 1852-74, and 
giving, besides personal and biographical 
reminiscences, many interesting details of the 
events connected with the regeneration of Italy. 
These “ Tagebiieher ” are being edited by Prof. 
Althaus, and will be published early in the 
autumn by the Cotta’scbe Buchhandlung, the 
publishers of Gregorovius’ Oeschichte Rom’s im 
Mittelalter. 
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The Scottish library Club is about to issue 
to its members a new edition of The True 
History of Several Honourable Families of the 
Jliyht Hon. name of Scot, by Captain Walter 
Scot, of Satchells, from the original Edinburgh 
quarto of 1688. This curious book, partly in 
prose, partly in doggrel verse, is now scarce, 
though it was reprinted at Edinburgh in 1776, 
and at Hawick in 1786. 

A BOOK by Mr. Clement Scott, entitled Over 
the Hills and Far Away, will be published 
immediately by Messrs. Eglington & Co. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will publish in 
a few days Mr. B. Menzies Fergusson’s new 
book entitled Our Trip North, with full-page 
illustrations by Messrs. J. D. Adam and T, A. 
Brown. 

Messes. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
shortly publish, in their one-volume novel 
seiies, a story by Miss J. C. Emslie, entitled 
His Life's Magnet, the plot of which is laid in 
a rustic village beneath the shadow of the 
South Downs. 

The August number of the Century magazine 
will contain an article entitled “Shelley’s 
Work,” illustrated with a full-page portrait of 
the poet; and also a profusely illustrated paper, 
by Mr. W. E. Norris, on “The Apotheosis of 
Golf.” 

Mr. Mackenzie Bell will contribute a 
poem entitled “ The Lame Boy in the Woods ” 
to an early number of tho Author. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. havo arranged to 
issue a popular reprint in monthly parts of 
their illustrated quarto edition of Bunyan’s 
Works. The first part will be published on 
July 26. 

The expediency of forming a bibliographical 
society in England was discussed on Friday 
last at a meeting held, by invitation of the 
Library Association, at 20, Hanover-square. 
Mr. E. C. Christie, chancellor of the diocese 
of Manchester, was voted to the chair. Among 
those present were Lord Charles Bruce, Mr. 
Henry B. Wheatley, Mr. J. W. Bone, Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, Mr. Isambard Brunei, Mr. 
W. A. Copinger, Mr. Beginald 8. Faber, Mr. 
Talbot Baines Eeed, Mr. Parkes, and Mr. 
John Leighton. Mr. Copinger moved the 
following resolution:— 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that a tociety 
should be established, to be called the Biblio- 
raphical Society; that the object of this society 
e (a) the acquisition of information on subjects 
connected with bibliography; (4) the promotion 
and encouragement of bibliographical researches ; 
(r) the collection and publication of works con¬ 
nected with bibliography.” 

The project, he'said, was one of no little import¬ 
ance and interest. Last year he read a paper 
on the subject before the Library Association 
at Nottingham, and since then had received 
many letters asking him to take measures for 
giving effect to his views. During the last 
few years no branch of literature had increased 
so rapidly in comparison with its increase 
in previous years as bibliography. The love 
of reading was gradually extending through¬ 
out the country, and a universal cata¬ 
logue of English literature became more 
and more desirable. Such a work might well 
be based on the printed catalogue of the 
British Museum—an undertaking which, he 
believed, would be completed in seven or eight 
years—and might be carried out on the plan 
of Dr. Murray’s Dictionary. No one person 
could accomplish so heavy a task, so that co¬ 
operation was absolutely necessary. Many 
workers covered the same ground, simply in 
consequence of not knowing what others were 
doing. It was remarkable how far this country 
had fallen behind other countries in reference 
to bibliography. The society should be estab- 


on a broad and inclusive foundation, 
and its several spheres of labour might be dele¬ 
gated to separate committees. Between seventy 
and eighty gentlemen had already ■expressed 
their willinguess to join the society as soon as 
it came into existence. Mr. Wheatley seconded 
the resolution, remarking that he fully agreed 
with wbat Mr. Copinger had said. Several 
others spoke in support of tho resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. On the 
motion of Mr. Faber, it was decided that the 
subscription should be one guinea a year, and a 
committee was appointed to consider the 
scheme on which the society should bo based. 

Besides the Variorum Apocrypha, edited by 
the Eev. C. J. Ball—which we hope to notice 
hereafter at length—Messrs. Eyre and Spottis- 
woode have now issued their Variorum Eefer- 
ence Bible, including the Apocrypha, bound up 
in one volume. Quite apart from the value of 
the readings and renderings here given, and 
the other expository matter, this edition 
deserves to meet with support, if only on the 
ground that it is continually becoming more 
difficult to find a Bible that contains the 
Apocrypha. It is printed in good type on thin 
aper, so as not to be too cumbrous, and is very 
andsomely bound. 

In the last Bulletin of the Societc des Sciences 
et Arts de Bayonne (Deuxicme Trimestre, 1892) 
M. E. Ducere begins a “ Histoire de la Marine 
Militaire do Bayonne.” This was somewhat 
neglected in tho Etudes Historiijues sur la Vi tie 
de Bayonne, by MM. Balasque and Dulaurens. 
The work has been long in preparation, and 
will touch on many points of English history. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lord Hannen and Prof. Bilcker have been 
nominated by the Crown to the two vacant 
places on the senate of the London University. 

We observe that three ladies—two of whom 
were at one time mistresses at the Kensington 
High School—have passed the recent examina¬ 
tion in classics for M.A. at the London 
University. 

Prof. Eamsay, in his report as dean of the 
faculty of science in University College, 
London, enumerates a list of eighty-four 
publications, containing researches by pro¬ 
fessors, assistants, students, and former students 
who are still at work in the college. This 
record, he contends, equals, if it does not 
surpass, that of any other university in the 
kingdom. 

The committee of the Aubrey Moore 
Memorial Fund report that the amount 
collected was £955. Of this sum 120 guineas 
has been paid to Mr. C. W. Furse for a portrait 
to bang in the hall of Keble College. The 
balance has been transferred to trustees in 
order to form a studentship, open to Oxford 
graduates who are members of the Church of 
England, “to continue the study of theology 
or to carry out some definite work in connexion 
with theology.” The value of the studentship 
is £20 a term; and if this amount is continued, 
the money at present subscribed will last about 
twenty years. The Eev. L. Eagg, the first 
holder of the studentship, devoted himself to 
the study of Origen’s De Principiis ; and Mr. 
E. M. De La Hey, the present holder, is 
working at the writings of Gregory of Nyssa. 

The Therese Montefiore memorial prize, 
given yearly to a student of Girton College 
who, among other conditions, shall have ob¬ 
tained a first class in one of the triposes of the 
University of Cambridge, has been conferred 
on Miss Edith Emily Bead. Miss Bead took 
a place equal to that of 26th wrangler in Part 
1. of the Mathematical Tripos, 1891, and has 


this year been placed in the First Class of P art 
I. of the Moral Sciences Tripos. She is at 
present engaged in work connected with the 
Labour Commission. The prize was instituted 
in 1891 by Mr. Claude G. Montefiore in memory 
of his late wife, a former student of the 
College. It consists of the annual interest of 
£1700, amounting on this occasion to the sum 
of £64 13s. 

The University Court at Glasgow has ac¬ 
cepted a proposal from the council of Queen 
Margaret College, by which the grounds and 
buildings of the college, together with an en¬ 
dowment of £15,260, will be transferred to the 
university, for the separate instruction of 
women students. 

Pachaiyarpa’s College at Madras will this 
year celebrate its jubilee. The name and great 
part of the endowments are derived fiom a 
native banker, who died towards the end of the 
last century. But the present institution dates 
from 1842, when an educational trust was con¬ 
stituted under a decree of the supreme court. 
Beginning with a free school for tho teaching 
of the elementary branches of the English 
languages and science, it has grown into a 
college which prepares for the higher degrees 
of the Madras university, together with a very 
successful commercial department. Though it 
employs four English professors, it is managed 
entirely by Hindus, and claims to be the great 
national centre of Hindu culture in Southern 
India. To commemorate its jubilee, an appeal 
is made for funds to provide additional instruc¬ 
tion in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
biology. 

At the Harvard Commencement, the hon. 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Mr. 
Bichard M. Hunt, the architect of the World’s 
Fair at Chicago; and the hon. degree of 
M.A. upon Mr. Silvester E. Koehler, the curator 
of prints and engravings at the Boston Art 
Museum, whose admirable catalogues of special 
collections have more than once been notioed in 
the Academy. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
nature’s laboratory. 

I. 

Deem not the sky a mist the sun surrounding, 

Deem not the sun a servile orb ablaze, 

Behold the soul the blue, the golden bounding, 
Badiant among their heaven-sustaining rays. 

Yet all are masks of adamant that hide 
The undivulged of Nature and her fate, 

Whose spring scarce dares she to herself confide, 
Self-sworn to secrecy inviolate. 

Black night as fuel fed her first-born fires, 
Whence turns she not love's lowly source 
abhorring; 

Although the glowworm’s passion still aspires. 

She frames the angelic face for man’s adoring. 
No single part is hers, with smiling grace 
She holds the universe in one embrace. 

II. 

The twilight orbs whose dream ’twas hers to 
render. 

Like unheard thoughts are on the blue reclining. 
Gaze on them once, or on her daily splendour, 

The homely sun with love domestic shining! 

But where those blessed constellations find 
That can compare, in her divine intent, 

With the beloved faces of mankind; 

To our lone hearts a lower firmament! 

So is reality’s romance unshaken, 

Even though it bear the semblance of a dream, 
And she the uncontested prize has taken 
Whe bade the heavens with human beauty teem. 
In the pale glowworm did her love begin: 

The soul her idol now, her last of kin. 

Thos. Gordon Hake. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Jane number of Folklore (David Nutt) 
opens with an article on “ The Sin-eater,” by 
Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, who boldly contends 
that the partaking of food that has been placed 
near the coffin “can only be a relic of a 
savage feast where the meat consumed was the 
very body of the deceased kinsman.” Dr. 
Alexander Tille shows how very modern is the 
cult of the Christmas-tree, even in Germany; 
the oldest record of it is at Strassburg, in 1604, 
though the legend about the blossoming of trees 
on Christmas-night can be traced backtotheearly 
part of the fifteenth century. The Rev. 
James Sibree contributes a learned account .of 
divination among the Malagasy, together with 
native ideas as to fate and destiny, mainly 
based upon the inquiries of a Norwegian mis¬ 
sionary in Madagascar, the Rev. Lars Dahle. 
Next follows a very entertaining paper on the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, by Mrs. Eliza 
Gutch, who has not only visited the place, but 
seems to have exhausted the literature of the 
subject; she pleads hard in favour of some 
historical basis for the legend. Finally, we 
have the beginning of a discussion, which 
sounds promising, of “first-foot”; that is to 
say, the importance attached to the sex or 
complexion of the first person who enters the 
house on New Year’s Day. The editor will be 
glad to receive further communications on the 
subject. 

We are glad to find that the Library, which 
is now to be obtained only at the office of the 
Library Association, in Hanover-square, is 
steadily making up its arrears. The June 
number contains an article, which we should 
not have looked for in this place, by Mr. 
Herbert Vivian, criticising Mr. Froude’s pic¬ 
ture of Catherine of Aragon from contemporary 
documents in the archives at Venice. There is 
also here printed a paper by Mr. F. B. F. 
Campbell, pleading for annual lists of state 
papers ana annual reviews of state-papers, 
as being essential preliminaries to state-paper 
catalogues. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Qjklm i^ RAL LITERATURE. 

Auvray, L. Lea m&nuaczits de Dante dea biblioth£qaee de 
France. Faria: Thorin. 6 fr. 

Botins, Eatienne de la, CEuvrea completes de, p.p. Paul 
Bonnefon. Faria : Rouam. 15 fr. 

Cabtault, Aug. Terre* cuites antiques trouvtfea en QrOce 
tt en Aaie Mineure. Paris : Colin. 120 fr. 

Chabbamd, E. De Barcelonnette au Mexique. Paris: Plon. 
4 fr. 

D’Ormond, Ccmte. Lea hommes des bois: Episodes et 
souvenirs. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 10fr. 

Dreyfus, Ferd. I.’Arbitrage international. Paris : Calxnann 
L£vy. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Du Camp, Maxima. Souvenirs litt&aires. Paris: Hachette. 

7 J'r. 

Fbihkaux, M. L’Orient: les Osman !jb ; Chretiens des 
Balkans. Paris: Dentu. 8 fir. 60 c. 

Oeffbot, G. La Vie artistique. Paris: Dentu. 8 fr. 60 c. 
Kbaussx, B. R. Studie zur altchristlichen Vokalmusik in 
der griechischen u. lateiniscben Kirche u. ihr Zusammen- 
basg m. der altgxiechischen Muaik. Leipzig: Fock. 
1 M. 

Mxxnks, Catulle. Le Soldi de Paris. Paris: Marpon. 

8 fr. 50 c. 

Voibbau, Aug. La Banque de France. Paris: Didier. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

Serb a. vo, la Mar&hale. Choses vraies. Paris: NouvtUe 
Beme. 8 fr. 50 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Vokltbb, D. Die Ignatianischen Brief e, auf ihren Ur- 
sprung untersucht. TUbingen: Heckenh&uer. 8 M. 
Wixckleb, H. Eeilinschrifuiches Textbuch zum Alten 
Testament. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: Pftiffer. 8 M. 

Zadx, Th- Geechichte d. neutestamentlichen Kanons. 2. 
B<L Urknnden u. Belege zum 1. u. 8. Bd. 2. Halfte. 
Leipzig : Delcheit. 10 M. 60 Pf. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Bapst, O. Souvenirs d*un Canonnier de Fannie d’Espagne 
(1800—1814). Paris: Rouam. 80fr. 

Basset, Rend. Fastes chrcnologiques de la ville d’Oran 
pendant la pdriode arabe (290—915 higire). Paris: 
Leroux. 2 fr. 

Bate, le Baron J. de. Le Cimetidre wisigothique d’Herpes. 
Paris : Nilsson. 90 fr. 

Cabdox, G. La Fondation de l’univenitd de Douai. Paris: 
Alcan. 10 fr. 


Cabtailhac, Emile. Monuments primitifs des Des Baldares. 
Toulouse: Privat. 80 fr. 

Chauvin, Jeanne. Etude bistorique sur les professions 
accessibles aux femmes. Paris: Giard & Bridre. 6 fr. 
Fabrb, P. Etude sur le Liber censuum de l’dglise romaine. 
Paris : Thorin. 7 fr. 

Fobschunokn zur brandenburgiechen u. preusMachen Ge- 
sebiebte. Hrsg. v. R Koeer. 6. Bd. 1. Halfte. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Bumblot. 6 M. 

Foubxikb, Marcel. Les Statuts et privileges des university 
franchises depuis leur fondation jusqu* en 1789. T. III. 
ire Fartie. Moyen Age. Paris: Larose. 60 fr. 
Gknoleb, H. G. Beitrage zur Rechtsgesehichte Bayern*. 
3. Hft. Die Quellen d. Stidtrecht* v. Regensburg sus 
dem 13,14 u. 15. Jahtb. Leipzig: Deichert. 3M. 80Pf. 
Gottlob, A. Die fiirstlicieri Kreuzzugs-Steuein d. 13. 

Jafarn. Hefligenstadt: Cordier. 7 M. 

Hambergkr, J. Die franziieifcbe Invasion in Karnten im J. 
1800. 8. Thl. 1. Folge. Klsgenfurt: v. Kleinmayr. 

1M. 

Kohl, H. Fiirst Bismarck-Regesten u. s. w. 2. Bd. 1871— 
1890. L ei p zi g: Reuger. 92 M. 

Krbtzschm*b, J. Die Invaaion*projekte fl*r katholiaehen 
M iichte gegen England zor Zeit Elizabeth*. Mit Akten 
tuts dem vatikan. Archiv. Ieipzig: Dnncker & Bumblot. 
4 M. 20 Pf. 

L'Hotlukr, A. Saint Thome, de CantorMrr. Paris: 
PalmA 10 fr. 

Lime ro.TincALia : text., introduction et oommentarre per 
T,. Dncheane. 7® et dernier F*K. Paris: Thorin. 
7 fr. 60 e. 

Pin*bo, Emeet. Mon Journal. T. 2. Paria: Dentu. Sir. 
60 c. 

Pitox, C. Lea Lombardi en France et & Faria. Faria: 
Champion. 8 fr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ON A MEDIAEVAL CRYPTOGRAM. 

London: July 18,1862. 

The following letter was lately brought to 
my notice by Mr. Ingram Bywater. It was 
found about three years ago by the Danish 
aavant, J. L. Heiberg, in the library of Bam¬ 
berg, which contains MSS. from St. Gallen, 
Stablo, Jumieges, and Reichenau, all places in 
which Irish influences were exercised. It stands 
on the verso of fo. 106 of a tenth-century codex, 
containing also Boetius’s Arithmetic and frag¬ 
ments of St. Jerome’s epistles. The codex is 
marked H J IV, 11. The letter has been 
printed, with a Danish commentary, in the 
Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Copenhagen 
for October-December, 1889, pp. 199 - 201. 
Hence I take it, merely dividing it into para¬ 
graphs, spelling the proper names with initial 
capitals, and making the three corrections indi¬ 
cated in the footnotes. 

“Hec est inscriptio, quam Dnbtach in aree Mer- 
min Britannorum regia demisit ad probandoa Scot- 
torum sapientes, se ipaum excellentissimum omnium 
Scottorum Brittonumque opinana, acilicet putans 
nullum Scottigenarum quanto magis Brittouum 
doctorum in presentia Mermin regia iatam act ip- 
turam perlegero atque intelligere potuiase. Sed 
noa Caunchobrach, Fergus et Dominnach et Suad- 
bar, opitulante Deo, ilia ecriptura non latuit, per 
annalem Grecorum libellum atque alphabet! eandem 
inacriptionem inueatigantes. 

iB6ifiB0.r . ifeKa . PA.rTH.r iHuioKiee.B . 
Istiua scripture talis eat sensus: Mermin rex Con- 
ehen lalutem. 


\ “Si ergo uolueris iatam acriptaram dinoacere, 
perapicaci mente prescriptam Grecorum annalia 
compoti teriem Latin asque seqnentes literaa post 
ipsa Greca elements ordinates animadvertito atque 
cognoacito, latlnas literaa aubsequentes Grecis 
elementis predicentibua conuenire, aient in pre- 
scriptia lineis deeignauimus. Cum ergo <B Gretas 
uldelicet literaa in prefata Dubthachi eciiptura 
aspiciendo uidexis, respice Grecarum literarum 
eeriem ante ecriptam atque in ilia aerie .B Greca 
uidelieet elements tuum uisum* non latebunt; et 
quia Xllmum eedem litere optinent locum, nccesee 
eat ut Xllmum Latini alphabetum literam design- 
ent. Item quia e in ipsa Greci calculi eerie quin- 
tum poseidet locum, recto ecito t quintam Latini 
alphabeti e literam ease deeignatam, Atque its per 
cetera decurrena totum eensum iptiua uel aimilis 
deferipiionia intelligea. 

“Notum autera ait tue prudentio, optime Colgu 
nosterque doctissime magister, quod non quasi tibi 
ignoranti iatam expoeinunculaiin transmittimus; 
aed supplidter poscimua ut istam explanationem 
ignorantibua et simplicioribus nostria Scottigenia 
fra tribus trana Britannicum mare nauigare uolen- 
tibua per tuam beniuolam caritatem inainuea, ne 
forte in presentia Mermin glorioti Britonum regia 
illam scriptionem non intelligentes erubeacant. 

‘ ‘ Nos autem coram Deo testamur quod nec causa 
elationia aut tumide inflationis, quod absit,* iatam 
uobis tranamittimus expositionem; aed iatam late- 
bram ueatram Banotitatem latere fratemo amore 
non pasai sumus • 

“ Omneain Christo fratres gaudete ualete. 

“ iHKaABaif , ,Hrif 0 iSiH 0 . 6 . j Hie erras, Dub- 
thache, in tub notulis acribena H pro 0 uel pro e 
uel pro aapirationis nota, que nec secundum 
Britannicam linguam in ipao termino bene sonat.” 

This letter is flanked by two columns: that 
on the right containing the Greek numerals 
from 1 to 900, that on the left the following 
key to twenty-three signs: 


I a a 

XIII .r n 

II B b 

XIV >A o 

hi r c 

XV <€ p 

IV A d 

XVI u q 

V e e 

XVII i( i 

VI f f 

XVIII .H s 

VII C g 

xvmi <0 t 

VIII H h 

XX K U 

VIIII 0 i 

XXI Ka X 

X . k 

XXII KB y 

XI m 1 

XII .B m 

xxiii tr z 


These are followed by eight signs, which are 
unexplained: 

KA, K€, Kl, Kf, KH, K0, A and Aa. 

For want of the proper type, the BoS is here 
represented by i. 

Under the letter stand the following three 
lines: 

iru.rAHai{0KiH iHefaKa BiAiTiA o.r0.BiA r.A.P 
■Hr.C0i e iHe.fa,© 8.H.0oiB ai^O l 0H 1 BS l 00ro.B 
Constat disiunctum quicquid atat lege solutum. 

According to the key, the first and second of 
these lines are: 


Nandharius sagax bono animo con- 
scripaerat iatam arithmeticam, 

where Nandharius is a latinisation of the 
Teutonic name “ Nandhari,” of which nine 
varismts are given by Forstemann, AltdeuUches 
Namenbuch i., col. 951. The scribe being a 
tenth-century Teuton, some of the Celtic names 
are naturally corrupt. These names, arranged 
sdphabeticaliy, are 

Caunchobrach, the name of one of the four 
Irish monks who deciphered the cryptogram 
and wrote the letter from the court of King 
Mermin to their teacher, Colgu, in Ireland. 
“ Caunchobrach ” seems a corruption of Cain- 


* MS. uirum. 
t MS. omits. 

j MS. aut tumide quod inflationis abait. 

| According to the key, this is: Suadbar aciipsit. 
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chomrac, a common name, of which the gen. 
sg. Canicomrihc (leg. Cainohomric) occurs in a 
charter cited in the Grammatica Celtica xiv. 

Colgu, the name of the addressee of the 
letter, was lector of Clonmacnois, and the 
greatest of the Irish scholars of the ninth cen¬ 
tury. A Latin letter to him from Alcuin (who 
spells the name Colehu) is printed by Arch¬ 
bishop Ussher in his Sylloge, No. xviii. The 
letter accompanied a gift of 200 silver sicli 
from Charlemagne and Alcuin (see Mr. Olden’s 
new and excellent work, The Church of Ireland, 
p. 155). Colgu died, according to the Four 
Masters, in the year 789. But Ussher dates 
Alcuin’s letter a.d. 794, and it seems that the 
chronology of the Four Masters is here wrong 
by five years. 

Conchen, tho name of the person whom Sing 
Mermin greeted, seems an error for Concen = 
the Cunocenni of the Trallong stone (Htibner’s 
laser. Christianas Britanniae, No. 48). 

Dominnach, the name of another of the four 
monks, seems a corruption of "Domnach, a 
name, however, which I have not met, though 
the diminutive Domnuc and the compound Fer- 
domnach occur. 

Dublhach, the name of the inventor of the 
cryptogram, is a very common Irish name, 
which the Norsemen expressed by Dufbakr. 

Fergus, the name of one of the four monks, 
is also a common Irish name. It is = the Old 
Welsh Gurgust, later Givrwst, Grwst, as in 
Llan-rmt (Rhys’s Lectures on Welsh Philology, 
394). 

Mermin, the name of the Welsh king from 
whose court the letter was addressed to Colgu. 
This king is identified by Mr. Heiberg with 
the Mervyn Vrych who died, according to the 
Brut y Tywysogion, in the year 844. 

Suadbar, the name of the monk who seems to 
have been the scribe of the letter, occurs in the 
Four Masters, A.D. 889. It is compounded of 
the laudatory prefix su- (= Skr. su-, Welsh 
ley-) and adbar “ matter.” 

Mr. Heiberg publishes the letter as “ a small 
contribution to the elucidation of the know¬ 
ledge of Greek in the Middle Ages.” (Et lille 
Bidrag til Bely suing af Middelalderens Kendskab 
til Grxtesk.) As such it may take its place 
beside the note in the Wurzburg codex, Mp. 
th. f. 61, which was published by Prof. Sunday 
in the Academy for September 1, 1888, p. 138, 
col. 1, and has since been printed from a photo¬ 
graph in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift xxxi. 245. 

Whitley Stokes. 


THE BABYLONIAN LEGEND OF THE CREATION 
OF MAN. 

Queen's College, Oxford: July 18,1891. 

Many years ago I copied an unnumbered 
fragment of a cuneiform tablet in the Kouyun- 
jik collection at the British Museum, the 
injured condition of which prevented me from 
discovering what it was about. All I could Bee 
was that it related to an otherwise unknown 
individual called Adapa. 

Now among the cuneiform documents found 
at Tel el-Amama is a portion of a mytho¬ 
logical text, which records the adventures of a 
certain Adapa, the son of the sea-god Ea. 
Dr. Zimmem has published an interesting 
article on the text in the (American) Sunday- 
School Times for June 18 of this year, in which 
he points out that the story, so far as it has 
been preserved in the Tel el-Amarna text, is 
curiously parallel, not only to the Greek myth 
of Prometheus, but also to the Biblical account 
of the Fall. A comparison of the Tel el-Amama 
text with that which I copied in the British 
Museum has shown me that the latter belongs 
to the earlier part of the same story, and that 
if the portion preserved at Tel el-Amama in 
Egypt tells us how man became mortal, the 
portion which has come from the library of 


Nineveh at Kouyunjik tells us how he was 
created in the first instance. 

The following is a translation of the frag¬ 
ment from Kouyunjik: 

“ [‘ Why art thou sitting?’] said [Ann] to him, 
and he looked up. [‘ Why] art thou sitting ? ’ he 
said to him, and he rose up; and Anu shouted 
aloud to the creation (ipsil) of Ea, and the gods of 
heaven and earth as many as exist and whoever 
(else there was) answered accordingly his com¬ 
mand, which like the command of Anu whoever 
(was) an augur [repjeated from the lowest part of 
heaven to the height of heaven. He (i.c., Adapa 
the creation of Anu) looked and beheld the 
terribleness of him (i.c., Anu). Anu*[took from ?] 
him what Adapa had made to be a covering (?) over 
him, he [removed?] what Ba had made his nourish¬ 
ment (subara), [and] his dominion he appointed for 
future days for a name ... * Adapa (is) the seed 
of mankind (zir amiluti) . . . man and woman (ni«i 
sinnistu) with one voice shall regard (?) him (stUi 
isbiru) ... to the heaven he shall ascend; she 
accordingly . . . the obstacle (?) which they have 
established in hostility to men.’ ” 

We already knew that Ea, the culture-god of 
Eridu on the Persian Gulf, was regarded by 
the Babylonians as the creator of mankind ; the 
text I have just translated shows that the first 
man so created was named Adapa. But it 
would appear that Anu, the Sky-god of Nipur, 
subsequently interfered, and first raised Adapa 
into an upright position, changing the food and 
raiment which Ea had provided, and giving 
him dominion over the visible world. He 
further promised that the newly created man 
should ascend to heaven, and, as it would seem, 
be provided with a helpmeet. Comp. Gen. 
i. 26, iii. 9, 10, 21. 

I may add that in Sumerian the character pa 
might also be read ma, so that the name of the 
hero of the legend would in this case be Adama, 
the Biblical Adam. We should then have to 
suppose that the legend is translated from a 
Sumerian original, which in its turn borrowed 
the name of the hero from the Semites. 

A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES ON HERODAS. 

Cambridge: July 14, 1692. 

I. 82. Stl(of off res a' ebwiBr), i.c. tbrcttOp. The 
rtUrooera immediately following is no valid objec¬ 
tion to the reading. 

I. 83. Perhaps 4aa’ Sa is \6yar ravSt. For the 
absence of the artiole with r£i<5e cf. I. 60. 

II. 7. . . ijjf 4 patsrbs h ta * • • • * X’tpf. I think 
that bpirrSpr (or bpderOp) is a certain restoration. 
Probably most people fancy that the line contained 
a proverbial expression; but I believe that Spaoros, 
“fellow-citizen,” is probably right rabrps 
pins Zparrros bpdoOpf x^PV* (contrast 57 ff.}; or, if 
not, that op represents a medial termination— c g., 

its rpab', bvh<rop', herbs fipdaOpr X^pns • 
nobrros pirot nit itrri rrjs rriXtos, nbyd ■ 

(rjr S' obn if Snots BovKiptSa kSAAwj r/pias 
A indoor repotriXntt, &c. 

The word herbs, as opposed to voArrtjr, inoludes 
metics. 

II. 12. The first words are probably parenthetic, 
e.g. (scions 'Aptorotfif Si) nhpi our Syx*‘- 
n. 15. I fancy that the Facsimile points to 

xtfnbpvpa). 

II. 16 ff.: 

nljyuyt pit xpoln * i( "Antis ipolpaea 
xvpobs &yetv, nljerrtea rljo nanljo Xipiv • 
obros 81 ictpohs in T bpou rl rf S hptp 
(Scent t 

Line 16 represents what I taka to be the general 
sense. I have used the Attic form ipolpaea, as the 
MS. apparently has pa near the end of the line. 
In 1. 17 trvpobs iycee seems certain ; y with the first 
stroke of a is exactly like w. (eri\ea, “ I stayed 
the famine.” In nil . rpo-rarif the second r is 
cancelled, and there is room for i in the rent. 
The last syllable was, perhaps, rnv, not nv, in the 
MS. xupobs can easily be supplied with xepods. 

V. 30. Kenyon and Biicheler read na 1 ipbr. I 
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cannot distinguish the last letter clearly in the 
Facsimile. If it is right, I would read— 

ptff fit hXtfSti nai Ip' Soy, TToShtp-rjerpoo. 

“ With whom you wallow and scorn me, you 
footwipe.” In lop the i is omitted— cf. A dOp IV. 93. 
The stroke after Stp is not p or s, but the first 
stroke of re. As for top by iAirScl, the MS. shows 
both f. and p in the 2nd sing. ind. mid., viz., 
I. 2 ; ntlep VIII. 1; irti x p VI. 47. In IV. 51 
nrfiep must probably be altered to the fut. act. 
3rd sing. In V. 6 BobXti stands at the end of the 
line, and may possibly have been Bobxp. In Homer 
we find the form tooeai-, for the contraction cf. 
Si)op and irrlerp (Attic Surf and itrlerf). 

VII. 43. Diels reads wpbs tpOpov o b Son toe Stior rh 
Minlttfof Of pc' t inept t npauyrjs. But the letter after 
the i of Ovpia, though apparently t, is, I think, a, 
for the right-hand stroke is still visible. I propose 

o b Sonia Oaeeor rh M. Oppia i Infos inXtlxti. 

VII. 112. The last word is Bootes (Btr(tit), a 
coarse description of the narayxdmrpa, which is 
explained in detail by the scholiast on Arist. 
Nubes 51. F. D. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT. 

8eaforth, Liverpool: July 18,1892. 

In reading the Rev. Mr. Webster’s review of 
Miss Betham-Edwards’s France of To-day, I 
was reminded of a book but little known, in 
which some decisive judgments on agricultural 
life in France are given among the thoughts of 
a French country parson. 

We know the character of the East-Anglian 
peasant from the writings of Dr. Jeesop; I 
would draw attention to another shepherd in 
Arcady, in France of to-day, not only for the 
powerful sketches he draws of his flock, but 
for the whole work in which they form a 
chapter. The Abbe Joseph Roux, bom in the 
Limousin nearly sixty years ago, has been all 
his life a parish priest in his native provinoe; yet 
he is a man of culture, who not only preaches 
in the patois, but is a fflibre and a scholar 
in the Provencal dialects. He has written La 
Chanson lemouzina, a series of twenty-four 
epics, which has been called a Lfgende des Siedes 
in Limousin. And in his solitary life, the parish 
priest of Saint Hilaire le Peyrou has also 
written a collection of Pensees, which have 
deserved him the name of the La Bruyere of 
the peasantry. This collection of thoughts 
(published by Lemerre) attracted my attention 
when it appeared six years ago ; it is excellent 
in style and in matter, and the chapter on 
“la campagne, lee paysans ” throws the light 
of feeling as well as truth on the subject. 

I had written thus far when I read Miss 
Betham-Edwards’s reply. I turn to the Pensees 
and find:— 

“Mme. de Sevigne et La Bruyere out, sur les 
paysans, une page sombre que nos economistes et 
politicians, singulikrement limns, et pour cause, 
citent avec triomphe: * Ah! que la condition de 
l’habitant des campagnes est bien meilleure, 
grace ik la Revolution!....’ A la veritf, le 
sort du paysan est toujours le meme. Prenez une 
grande dame accoutumee aux splendours du 
faubourg, ou quelque prince de la finance, 
acoquine au luxe et au contort de Paris; 
montrez leur tout a coup, sur place, et la demeure 
sordide d’un denosbons paysans, et sonlitaffreux, 
et sa table immonde, et son pain groBsier, et son 
linge lourd et dur, et see habits lgnobles, et sa 
nourriture ecceurante, et sa boisson nauscabonde, 
et sa vie apre, ctroite, desolke, exploitee par tous, 
trompee par tous, aggravee par tous; montrez leur 
cela, tout cela et le reste, et s’ils ne jettent pas le 
cri d’borreur, de pitie peut-etre, du grand 
moralists et de la bonne 6pistoliere, e’eat qu’ils 
n’auront ni cceur ni esprit.” 

But sordidness of life is in nowise incom¬ 
patible with saving. The French peasant was 
trained in both during the old regime, and 
had thus saved sufficient to buy, cheap, it is 
true, yet to buy a beaux de’niers, the confiscated 
lands of nobles and church. 
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The peasant is not immovable, he is only 
slow to move. He has been induced to put 
bis savings not only into the post-office, but 
also, I fear, into the coffers of the financiers 
who so kindly send him gratuitously the news¬ 
papers in which their attractive schemes are 
set forth. 


“ Vers la fin da second empire, le payean 
montrait imperialiate enrage; l’on votait chez 
nous comme un seul homme en faveur du 1 Cesar 
ramolli.’ Et les politiciens de Paris de crier 
‘Brute de paysan,’ &c. On desesperait de le 
gagner. C’ctait le m£connaitre. 

“Les pr£fets changes, les maires remplaccs, 
les deputes renouvelca, le paysan que l'on croyait 
attache a la glebe des Bouber et des Moray, passa 
bel ct bien, avec ormes et bagages, u la Bepubllque. 

“ Et le voilii republicain jusqu’a nouvel ordre. 

“ Le paysan ne part jamais vite, mats il arrive 
tonjoura sfirement, le paysan.” 


In looking again through these Thoughts, 
full of horror at the sordid life, the supersti¬ 
tion of the peasant, yet full of tenderness for 
his patience, his hard fife, I scarcely know 
which to pick out, so concise, so admirable is 
the picture each one draws of the Limousin. 

“ Les gens de Tulle appellent nos paysans 
peeeata. Oe sobriquet renferme un sens admirable 
Le paysan, e'est bien le p4ch6, le peche originel, 
encore persistant et visible, dans toute sa naivete 
brute, dans tout son brutisme naif.” 

“ ‘ Giattez le Busse, disait Napoleon, le Tartare 
reparaitra.’ Et vous autres, gens de l’instruction 
obligatoixe, frottez, veraissez le paysan tout qu’il 
vous plaira, toujours le peeeata subsistera; et e'est 
bonheur que cela, puis qu’il vous faut manger du 
pain.” 

“ Tout paysan n’aurait besoin pour devenir un 
grand saint que d’etre par sumature ce qu'il est 
par nature, laborieuz, sobre, patient, resigne. . .” 


I believe that the account given by the Abbe 
Boux of his parishioners is true of the great 
majority of the French peasantry. It may not 
be entirely applicable to those districts where 
wine-growing, horse-breeding, or other occu¬ 
pations more or less independent of actual 
agriculture have raised the standard of comfort. 
Yet there is no doubt that, throughout France 
generally, not only is the peasant’s life a hard 
one, but life among them is almost impossible 
except to those who actually own and till the 
soil, and who therefore patiently support the 
life, cheered as it is by a general feeling that 
they could be comfortable if they liked. But, 
“ Le paysan se prive moins de jouir qu’il ne 
jouit de se priver.” 

Ed ward Nicholson. 


STEPHEN’S CHARTER OF LIBERTIES. 

London : July 18, 1892. 

I cannot find that anyone has noted the enrious 
fact that the description of Stephen’s position 
which Aethelred of Bievaulx places in the 
mouth of Walter Espee, at the Battle 
of the Standards seems to be taken 
direct from Stephen’s (Oxford) Charter of 
Liberties. I subjoin the two for comparison :— 


“ Ego Stephanus Dei 
gratia (1) aasensu cleri 
et populi in regem 
Angfornm electus (2) 
et a Willelmo Cantu- 
arenai archiepiscopo et 
sanctae eccleeiae legato 
consecratua (3) et ab 
Innocentio sanctae 
Bomanae sedis pontiflee 
confirmatus.” 


“ Qui regnum non, ut 
hostes calumpniantur, 
invasit indebitum, sad 
suscepit oblatum ; (l) 
quern populus petiit 
quern derus elegit (2) 
quern unxit pontifex (3) 
quem in regnum Apo- 
stolica confirmavit auc- 
toritas.” 


So close a paraphrase can scarcely be ac¬ 
cidental ; and the inference would be that 
Aethelred had Stephen’s charter before him, 
probably in the work of Bichard of Hexham, 
with which Canon Baine believes him to have 
been familiar. 

J. H. Bound. 


j SCIENCE. 

!“ Anecdota Oxoniensia.” —Collations from 
the Ilarleian MS. of Cicero, 2682. By 
Albert C. Clark. With a Facsimile. (Ox¬ 
ford : Clarendon Press.) 

This new volume of the “ Anecdota 
Oxoniensia,” a series at present too little 
known, is not likely, like many of its pre¬ 
decessors, to lurk in obscurity. For the 
MS., of which it gives thorough and exact 
collations of a considerable portion, is 
one of the most important, as it is also 
one of the most comprehensive, of the MSS. 
of Cicero. Its value was known as far bock 
as the sixteenth century, when it was in 
possession of the Cathedral of Cologne, and 
was used by the eminent jurist and poet 
Modius, and by the ill-fated and prematurely 
extinguished scholar Gulielmius. One of 
the librarians of the Cathedral during the 
latter part of that century was Melchior 
Hittorp, in compliment to whom it was 
sometimes called Hittorpianus This name 
alternates with Coloniensis and Basilicanus, 
and has been the source of infinite confusion. 
It is one part of Mr. Clark’s services to have 
shown the identity of these three names, as 
referring all to the same MS.—Harl. 2682. 
For after long remaining in the library of 
the Cathedral of Cologne safely guarded as 
a MS. treasure of consequence, it was, in an 
evil hour for Cologne, lent to Graevius, who 
succeeded, it is impossible to say by what 
artifices, in lulling the vigilance of the 
brooding dragon that watched over it (I use 
his own metaphor), and kept it in his own 
possession from 1688 to his death in 1703. 
Aftor Graovius’s death, it was sold by his 
heirs, with the rest of his books and MSS. 
The library was bought by tho Elector 
Iohann Wilhelm, and the MSS. housed 
at Dusseldorf. lliichels, the librarian of 
Johann’s successor, Karl Philipp, sold them 
to one Zamboni, Zamboni to Harley, Lord 
Oxford. It is now in the Harleian collection 
at the British Museum. 

Mr. Maunde Thompson, whose descrip¬ 
tion of the MS. occupies pp. i.-iii. of the 
Introduction, describes it as written in 
minuscules of German type of the latter 
part of the eleventh century. It contains 
the following works of Cicero: Epistt. ad 
Earn, ix.-xvi. (of which Mr. Louis Purser 
has given an account and collated it for the 
use of Prof. Tyrrell’s edition), dePet. Con - 
sulatus, de Amicitia, de Senectute, Philippicae, 
in Catilinam, Paradoxa, pro Marcello, pro 
Ligurio, pro Beiotaro, followed by a duplicate 
copy, in the same order, of the last three 
pro Milone, de imperio Cn. Pompei, excerpts 
from the Verrines, de Officiis I. and part of 
II. Of all these, oxcept the Epistt. ad Earn., 
de pet. Cons., Philippics, Paradoxa, de Officiis, 
Mr. Clark gives in the present volume a 
complete and very careful collation. It 
must not be supposed that the MS. is 
equally valuable in every one of the above 
mentioned works. Its importance as an 
authority of the first class is found pre¬ 
eminently in the pro Milone and de imp. Cn. 
Pompei-, then in the pro Marcello, Ligurio, 
Beiotaro, yet not equally in the duplicate 
copies of these three ; for the first is inferior 
to the second (H), and is carefully distin¬ 


guished from it by a different notification 
(h). Mr. Clark’s own estimate of the value 
of the M8. in every one of the Ciceronian 
works above quoted will be found on p. xv. 
He adds a collation of the spurious Contro- 
versiae C'iceronis in Saluslium and Salusti in 
Ciceronem, which the MS. also contains 
(fol. 113). 

Besides the actual collations, which occupy 
51 pages—each page in the triple-column 
form adopted by the Clarendon Press for 
the “Anecdota Oxoniensia” Series—the 
Introduction of lxv. pages contains: (1) The 
description by Mr. M. Thompson of the 
Codex; (2) Its history by Mr. Clark; (3) 
A selection of the most important of its 
readings in each of the works of Cicero 
which he has collated. These are accom¬ 
panied in each case by a comparison of the 
readings of other primary MSS. of Cicero, 
and by a more or less minute discussion and 
criticism of the passages for which the 
variants of the MS. are cited. This is that 
part of the volume which is most interesting 
to the general reader; it is executed with 
great care, and completely succeeds, in my 
opinion, in proving the chief point at issue— 
the importance of Harl. 2682 as one of the 
best sources for constituting the text of the 
orations in question. This, however, is a 
matter of minute study, and will require 
generations of critics to fully determine. 
Meanwhile, it is no small boon to the philo¬ 
logical public to be in possession, in so 
compact and inexpensive a form, of the 
materials for forming an opinion. Tho 
value of the MS. has, it is true, for centuries 
been known, and it was seen by the greatest 
of Latin critics, Madvig; but its readings 
were only known imperfectly. We now 
possess in Mr. Clark’s volume a perfect and 
roliable collation, supplemented by a com¬ 
mentary which evinces, to say the least that 
might be said, a knowledge of the subjeot 
thoroughly up to date, and illuminated by 
a sound, palaeographically and scientifically 
guided, criticism. 

Robinson Ellis. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

The second session of the above Congress will 
be held in London on Monday, August 1, and 
the three following days, under tjoe presidency 
of Prof. H. Sidgwick. The C ongress will 
assemble in tho rooms of University College, 
Gower-street, from 10 to 1 and from 2 to 4.30. 

The following papers have been arranged 
for:—Dr. Alexander Bain, “The Bespective 
Spheres and the Mutual Aids of Introspection 
and Experiment in Psychology”; Prof. M. 
Baldwin, “Suggestion and Will”; Prof. 
Beaunis, “Psychological Questioning”; Dr. 
Bdrillon, “The Applications of Hypnotio 
Suggestion to Education ”; Prof. Bernheim, 
“ The Psychical Character of Hysterical Ambly¬ 
opia”; M. Binet, “ The Psychology of Insects ” ; 
Prof. Delboeuf, “The Appreciation of Time by 
Somnambulists”; Dr. Donaldson, “Laura 
Bridgman ” ; Dr. Van Eeden, “ Principles of 
Psycho-Therapeutics ”; Prof. Kbbinghaus, 
“Theory of Colour-Perception” ; Dr. Gold- 
scheider, “Investigations into the Muscular 
Sense of the Blind ”; Prof. Stanley-Hall, 
“Becent Besearches in tho Psychology of the 
Skin”; Prof. Henschen, “The Visual Centre 
in the Cortex of the Calcarine Fissure ” ; Prof. 
Hey mans, “ Inhibition of Presentations ” ; Prof 
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Victor Horsley, "The Degree of Localisation of 
Movements and Correlative Sensations ’’; Prof. 
Pierre Janet, “Loss of Volitional Power”; 
Prof. N. Lange, “A Law of Perception”; 
Prof. Liegeois, “The Female Poisoner of Ain- 
Fezza”; Prof. Lehmann, “Experimental 
Inquiry into the Relation of Respiration to 
Attention ” ; Dr. Lightner-Witmer, “ The 
Direct and Associative Factors in Judgments of 
Aesthetic Proportion” ; Prof. Lombroso, “ The 
Sensibility of Women, Normal, Insane, and 
Criminal”; Dr. Mendelssohn, “Investigations 
into the Parallel Law of Fechner ” ; Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan, “The Limits of Animal Intel¬ 
ligence ”; Prof. G. E. Muller, “ The Experi¬ 
mental Investigation of Memory ” ; Prof. 
Miinsterberg, “ The Psycho-Physical Basis of 
the Feelings”; Mr. F. W. H. Myers, “The 
Experimental Induction of Hallucinations ” ; 
Dr. W. B. Newbold, “ The Characteristics and 
Conditions of the Simplest Forms of Belief ” ; 
Prof. Preyer, “The Origin of Numbers”; 
Prof. Ribot, “General Id .as ” ; Prof. Bichet, 
“The Future of Psychology” ; Prof. Schafer, 
“ The Anatomical and Physiological Belation of 
the Frontal Lobes” ; Mrs. Sidgwick, “ Experi¬ 
ments in Thought-Transference ”; Dr. E. B. 
Titchener, “Binocular After-Images”; Prof. 
Tschisch, “Belation of Reaction-time to the 
Breadth of Perception”; Dr. Verriest, “The 
Physiological Basis of Rhythmic Speech ” ; Dr. 
Waller, “The Functional Attributes of the 
Cerebral Cortex.” 

The meetings of the Congress will be general 
and sectional. It is provisionally arranged 
that the general meetings shall be held on 
Monday or Thursday, and on the afternoons of 
Tuesday and Wednesday; and that the sec¬ 
tional meetings shall be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday morning, and, if necessary, on 
Thursday morning. There will be two sec¬ 
tions at least: (a) Neurology and Psycho¬ 
physics ; and (b) Hypnotism and Cognate 
Questions. Under Section (a) will fall, for 
example, the papers of M. Binet, Profs. Hen- 
schen, Horsley, Schafer, Waller, &c.; under 
Section (6) will fall the papers of Dr. Berillon, 
Profs. Bemheim, Delboeuf, Liegeois, Dr. Van 
Eeden, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, and Mrs. Sidg¬ 
wick. Reports will be given in by Profs. 
Sidgwick and James and M. Marillier of the 
results of the census of hallucinations which it 
was decided to carry out at the first session of 
the Congress (Paris, 1889). 

A committee of reception has been formed, 
which includes, among others, the following 
names : —Dr. A. Bain, Dr. D. Ferrier, Mr. F. 
Galtm, Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, Prof. Victor 
Horsley, Dr. Hughlings Jackson, Dr. Charles 
Mercier, Prof. Croom Robertson, Dr. G. J. 
Romanes, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr. G. F. 
Stout, Dr. J. Ward, and Dr. de Watteville. 
The fee for attendancs at the Congress is ten 
shillings, which will entitle to a printed report of 
the proceedings. Any intending members who 
have not yet paid the fee are requested to send 
it to Prof. Sully, East Heath-road, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

GREEK *?*»!) = LATIN “AQUA.” 

Oxford: July 16,1992. 

I and Mr. Sibree agree that these two words 
cannot be equated, if the Latin qu represents 
an original velar explosive, as is generally 
assumed by comparative philologists. I also 
agree with Mr. Sibree that the qu of Latin 
aqua, if we look at the word by itself, may 
represent a velar explosive or a palatal explo¬ 
sive ; that is to say, the original type may be 
aqd ( ak'd) or abift ( ak'wii ). The Gothic form 
ahwa does not help us to decide between theso 
two, as the Gothic sound hw may represent 
1 (&’) or kn ( k'w ). Compare, for instance, on 


the one hand, Goth, sathwan (“to see”) with 
Lat. sequor (“ I follow”), Gr. fro^ai from root 
seq (tele '); and, on the other hand, Goth, hweits 
(“white”) with Skr. creta-, Zend spaela- from 
root kueit (k’weit : bjeid ( k'weid ). But, if we 
examino the cognate forms of Lat. aqua in Old 
High German and in Old Norse, and then 
contrast with these the cognate forms of Lat. 
equus in Old Saxon and in Old Norse, we shall 
see clearly traces of a -no suffix in the latter 
group, while we shall find nothing but an -d 
suffix in the aqua words, which would prove, 
of course, that the qu of Latin aqua is due to 
the labialisation of the original velar explosive 
q (&’). The O.H.G. equivalent of Lat. aqua is 
aha ; the O.N. equivalent is & (o) — d — a(Ji)a 
(see Noroen, Altisliindisehe Grammatik, 1 §§ 109, 
234). Now, take the equivalents of Lat. 
equus ; the -no suffix may be traced in the Old 
Saxon form ehu (occurring in a compound), 
and in tho Old Norse /or ( 10 -r). The base io- 
of Old Norse jor is the equivalent of an older 
ehu-, io being the u- (w-) breaking of Ger¬ 
manic e (see Noreen, 1 § 90), of which io- is the 
compensatory lengthening after the disappear¬ 
ance of the h (see Noreen,* § 234). To sum up, 
Lat. aqua (from y/aq) = O.H.G. aha, O.N. <7, 
while Lat. equus (from type ekyos) O.S. ehu, 
O.N. jor. 

Again, I think we may assume the existence 
of a velar explosive in the root of the aqua- 
words from the form-history of an Old-English 
derivative ley (“island”). O.E. ley means 
“the watery (land),” representing a Germanic 
type, a(y)wj0 (with stress on suffix); this is a 
derivative (with shifting of stress) of Germanic 
axu-0 (cp. Goth, ahwa), “water.” Now this 
Germanic x w • <J W { W ) presupposes an original 
velar explosivo q (A-’) (see Wright’s Gothic 
Primer, 1892, § 119). 

For the above reasons, I am disposed to 
think that there was in tho Indo-European 
Ursprache a distinction in the character of the 
guttural in the roots of Latin equus and aqua, 
and that the QU of aqua represents a velar 
explosive. 

A. L. May hew. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

No. XLIII. of the “Bombay Sanskrit Series” 
consists of a second part of Prof. Peterson's 
Handbook to the Study of the Riy-Veda. The 
first part, published two years ago, contained 
Sayana’s Preface to his Commentary on the 
Rig-Veda, and the Commentary itsslf on the 
first three hymns, together with a translation 
into English of the Preface. In the present 
part we have the text of the seventh Mandala 
of the Rig-Veda, with Sayana’s Commentary, 
based upon a collation of the editio princeps 
with three MSS. to which Prof. Petorson has 
had access., In the Preface ho points out the 
chief places in which he thinks that he may 
fairly claim to have improved the text, with 
special reference to the emendations introduced 
by Prof. Max Miiller; and at the end are 
nearly forty pages of critical notes. In par¬ 
ticular, he differs from Prof. Max Miiller by 
regularly suspending the observance of the rules 
of Sandhi, in which he declares that he is only 
following the custom of his MSS. In a third 
part Prof. Peterson hopes to give notes to the 
whole work, a translation of the Hymns, and a 
full glossary, thus putting “into the hands of 
students, whether of the East or of the West, a 
convenient handbook for the intelligent study 
of this greatest of all relics of the Aryan past.” 

The Indian Antiquary for May (London: 
Kegan Paul & Co ) contains two papers of 
importance. Prof. A. F. Rudolf Hoernle 
prints a further instalment of the old Sanskrit 
MSS. on birch bark, brought by Lieutenant Bower 
from Central Asia. It consists of fifty-nine verses, 


giving rules for divination by means of dice. 
There were apparently three dice, named 
“pitcher,” “discus,” and “elephant,” which 
were thrown on a board divided into twelve 
fields. Prof. Hoernle remarks that he remem¬ 
bers to have seen fortunes told according to a 
similar method by a wandering Kashmiri or 
Afghan. The language of the MS. is the early 
extra-scholastic Sanskrit of North-Western 
India, with all the usual anomalies of ortho¬ 
graphy, grammar, prosody, and vocabulary. 
Of the strange words used for certain throws of 
dice, only one— dandubhi —is to be found in the 
Petersburg Dictionary. Prof. Hoernle prints 
the whole in modem Nagari, with a Roman 
transliteration and a translation into English. 
The other paper is an elaborate examination, 
by Mr. J. F. Fleet, of the theory propounded 
by Mr. Rice, in his Inscriptions of Sravana 
Delgola, that Chandragupta, the Sandracottus 
of the Greeks, died in Southern India. Mr. 
Fleet has little difficulty in proving that this 
identification is due to a series of misunder¬ 
standings; and he also shows how far the 
inscriptions in question throw light upon the 
early history of the Jains. 

The July number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review prints the paper on “ Bengali Philology 
and Ethnography” which Mr. Charles John¬ 
ston read before the International Congress of 
Orientalists last year. His remarks apply 
primarily to the central district of Murshida- 
bad. As to the language, he distinguishes 
three forms: (1) That of the Brahmans, 
which consists of pure Sanskrit, modified by 
the weakening influence of “ Prakritising ” ; 
(2) the literary dialect of tho eduoated Muham¬ 
madans, of which one half is pure Arabic or 
Persian; (3) Low Bengali, or the vernacular of 
the great mass of the population, with scarcely 
any written documents. It is with this last 
that Mr. Johnston mainly deals. Of the 
vocabulary, he thinks that about 70 per cent, 
is Prakritised Sanskrit; 25 per cent, desha-ja 
or aboriginal; and the rest Persian, &c. The 
following are examples of the change in pro¬ 
nunciation that Mr. Johnston calls Prakritis¬ 
ing : Krishna becomes Kishto; Padma — the 
Ganges becomes Poddo; Vaishnava becomes 
Boishtob. The grammar is agglutinative 
rather than inflectional. Substantives have 
only one declension; oases are formed by ad¬ 
joined nouns of position; number is formed 
by adjoined nouns of multitude; gender is 
expressed, if at all, by adjoined nouns of sex ; 
case terminations are identical in singular and 
plural. Nouns have only one conjugation ; and 
all tend to lapse into a verbal noun with the 
infinitive “to do” for the active voice, “to 
be” for the middle, and “to go” for the 
passive. Finally, all words tend to become as 
short as possible, being mostly monosyllables 
or dissyllables. With regard to the ethno¬ 
graphy, Mr. Johnston again distinguishes 
three types: (1) the Aryan, represented only 
by a few thousand Brahmans; (2) an Indo- 
Chinese type, to which the Kolarian Santhals 
belong; (3) a Dravidian type, somewhat more 
numerons than the preceding, which includes 
most of the Musalmans. He concludes that 
tho agglutinative grammar of Low Bengali is 
due to the “inverse attraction” of the 
Dravidian and Indo-Chinese languages upon 
tho Sanskrit which has displaced them. The 
question is certainly deserving of further study. 

The last number of the Journal oi the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay that we 
have received (Vol. ii., No. 7) contains several 
articles of interest. Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi gives a very elaborate account of the 
funeral ceremonies of tho Parsis, with special 
reference to their origin and explanation ; and 
his article is illustrated with the ground plan of 
a Temple of Silence. Prof. Peterson translates 
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the duties of a Hindu -wife from Vatsyayana, 
whom he dates at the very beginning of the 
Christian era ; many of the details are curious, 
especially the recognition of widow-marriage. 
Dr. W. Dymock writes on the use of prepara¬ 
tions of hemp, chiefly ganja and bhang, as 
narcotics in the East. It would seem that 
Madras is the only province where no revenue 
is derived from this source. Mr. E. J. Kitts, 
of Moradabad, in Northern India, prints a 
further series of tables of anthropometrio 
measurements of adult males of different 
castes, taken primarily for police purposes. 
Finally, among ‘‘ Anthropological Scraps,” we 
have the report of a most interesting lecture on 
Marathi poetry, delivered at the Elphinstone 
College by Prof. Acworth, who has written at 
length on the subject elsewhere. He distin¬ 
guishes two periods in Marathi literature: (1) 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
under the Yadava dynasty of Deogiri; and (2) 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century 
to the British conquest. Of contemporary 
poetry, he speaks in doubtful language, though 
he recognises the merit of Purshotam Balkrishna 
Josbi. 

We quote from the Revue. Critique the follow¬ 
ing eloquent appeal by M. Barth, on behalf of 
Dr. Boat, the librarian at the India office : 

“ On annonce de Londres la retraite prochaine de 
Imminent bibliothecaire de V India Office, le d r Rein¬ 
hold Roet, attaint, parait-il, par la limits d’uge. 
Certes personae n’a mianx acquis le droit au repos 
qne M. Rost, aprus vingt-trois annees de laborieux 
et fructueux services. La mesure n’eu sera pas 
moins accneillie partout avec d’unanimes regrets. 
M. Rost est en effet un de ces serviteurs auxquels 
il est plus facile de trouver un successeur qu’un 
rempla^ant. Verse dans un grand nombre de 
languee asiatiques, parfaitement chez lui dans tout 
le domains si ctendu et si varie qui relive de l’em- 
pire anglo-indien ou s’y rattache indirectement, 
tres au courant non seulement des resultats des 
t-tudea orientales, mais encore de leur personnel 
liana tous les pays de l’anden et du nouveau monde 
oil ces etudes se cultivent, M. Rost a ports un en¬ 
semble probablement unique de savoir et d’ex- 
perience dans 1’administration du riche depflt 
confic h see soins. Ce dapflt qu’il connaiasait mieux 
que personne, il n’a jamais voulu 1’exploiter il son 

r upre profit, en s’en reservant les primices; mais 
l’a dirige avec une abnegation absolue, dans 
l’esprit le plus liberal, uniquement en vue du 
bien des etudes. C’est grace a son initiative 
que les manuscrits, il l’lndia Office, se com- 
muniquent plus facilement que les imprimes 
aflleurs, sans formalites rebntantes et aussi sans 
risquee, sous la seule garantie da son information 
toujours exacte et il la hauteur de sa responea- 
bilite. Si je ne me trompe, c’est grilce aussi il son 
exemple que le me me esprit a prevalu dans 
1’administration de plusieurs des grands depots 
officiels de 1’Inde. Je ne dirai rien de la bien- 
veillance et des qualitcs aimables de l’homme. 
Quel est 1’indianiste qui, en s’adressant il M. Rost, 
n’ait obtenu en renseignements, en conseils, en 
bona offices, dix fois plus qu’il ne lui demandait ? 
Il y a nn an il peine, les orientalistes du monde 
entier, en lui presentant le temoignage public de 
leur estime et de leur reconnaissance ( The Rost 
Testimonial Fund), ne faisaient qu’acquitter une 
dette par cet hommage qui s’adressait autant aux 
qualitcs de l’homme qu’aux merites du fonction- 
naire et du savant. La mesure qui doit l’eloigner 
du poste oil il a fait tant de bien, n’est pas encore 
officielle. 8i elle devait fifcre suivie d’un prompt 
effet, elle montrerait une fois de plus que l’Angle- 
terre, a son tour, est en train de devenir un pays 
de rfeglement et il passer du r6gime de l’apprecia- 
tion et de la responsabilito intelligentes ii cclui de 
I’aveugle niveau.” 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Under the title of “The Cambridge Natural 
History,” Messrs. Macmillan have in prepara¬ 
tion a series of volumes on the Natural History 
of Vertebrate and Invertebrate Animals, for 
the mpst part written by Cambridge men. 


While intended in the first instance for those 
who have not had any special training, the 
volumes will, so far as possible, present the 
modem results of scientific research. Thus the 
anatomical structure of each group, its develop¬ 
ment, palaeontology, and geographical distri¬ 
bution, will be considered in conjunction with 
its external character. Care will, however, be 
taken to avoid technical language so far as 
possible, and to exclude abstruse details. The 
series will be under the general editorship of 
Mr. J. W. Clark, the University Registrary, 
and Mr. S. F. Harmer, superintendent of the 
Museum of Zoology. The following writers 
are engaged upon the groups which precede 
their names:— Mammals, Mr. J. J. Lister; 
Birds, Mr. A. H. Evans; Reptiles and Amphibia, 
Dr. Gadow; Fish, Mr. W. Bateson; Mollusca, 
Mr. A. H. Cooke; Polyzoa, Mr. 8. F. Harmer; 
Brachiopoda, Mr. A. E. Shipley; Insects, Mr. 
David Sharp; Myriapoda, Mr. F. G. Sinclair; 
Arachnoida, Mr. C. Warburton; Crustacea, 
Prof. W. F. R. Weldon; Coelenterata, Mr. S. J. 
Hickson ; and Sponges, Dr. W. J. Sollas. It is 
hoped that some of the volumes, which are 
already far advanced, may appear in the course 
of next year. The series will be fully illus¬ 
trated. 

Mr. Rowland Ward, of Piccadilly, will 
very shortly publish a Book of Horn Measure¬ 
ments and Weights of the Great Game of the 
World, on the compilation of which he has 
been engaged for some time, utilising his 
peculiar position for the acquirement of original 
information on the subject. Alike to naturalists 
and to the circle of sportsmen among great 
game that has its headquarters in England 
and its fields all over the world, this work will 
be of interest. It will be amply illustrated. 

We have received the first number of the 
Medical Magazine : a monthly review of medi¬ 
cine, surgery, and allied sciences (Southwood, 
Smith & Co.). Most of the articles are only 
of professional interest, but we may call atten¬ 
tion to one by Dr. Charles Creighton, entitled 
“ From Mediaeval to Modem in the Health of 
an English City.” The city is Chester, for 
which certain statistics are available in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In 
1603-5, and in 1647-8, there were severe out¬ 
breaks of plague, each of which carried off be- 
t weena fourth and a fifth part of the population, 
which is estimated at 7000. In 1774, when the 
number of inhabitants had risen to 15,000, 
there were epidemics of typhus and smallpox, 
the former being most fatal among adults, the 
latter among children. Of 202 deaths from 
smallpox, no less than 180 were of children 
younger than five; and it was found that there 
were only 1060 persons in the city who had not 
had the disease. The proportion of deaths to 
those attacked was one in seven. 

L’Anthropologic for May and June (Paris: 
Masson) contains two papers of interest. M. 
Salomon Reinach prints a recent communica¬ 
tion to the Academic des Inscriptions upon 
“ Celtic Tin.” After first arguing that the 
word Kaooirrpos is neither of Sanskrit or 
Assyrian origin, but was derived by the Greeks 
from Western Europe, he then suggests that, 
like other names of metals, it comes from a 
place—the Cassiterides, that is to say, the 
British Isles. Looking for an etymology in 
Celtic, he finds it in the root of Cassi-vellaunus 
and many other Gaulish proper names (which 
possibly conveys the meaning of a superlative) 
and a termination -taros (to which he arbitrarily 
assigns the signification of “remote”). In 
other words, the Cassiterides are the Farthest 
Islands; and nacrohipos — tin, is that which 
is brought therefrom. The other paper is an 
elaborate examination by M. Paul Topinard— 
extending to thirty-four pages—of Mr. H. H. 
Risley’s anthropometric study of the tribes and 


castes of Bengal. M. Topinard is disposed to 
accept Mr. Risley’s conclusions, though he asks 
for further researches upon the hair of the 
several races. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The most important article in the Classical 
Review for July (David Nutt) is again contri¬ 
buted by Mr. F. G. Kenyon. He here gives 
the first account that has appeared in English 
of a new MS. of Hyperides, which was 
acquired two years ago by the Louvre. Un¬ 
fortunately, the papyrus is in a very mutilated 
condition; but it contains portions of seventeen 
columns, each column having about twenty- 
eight lines of writing. The date is probably 
the end of the second century b.c. —an earlier 
date than can be assigned with certainty to any 
other classical MS. at present extant, except the 
Plato and Euripides fragments among the Petrie 
Papyri. The contents are the famous first 
oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, 
which Longinus regarded as one of the supreme 
examples of the peculiar style of oratory in 
which Hyperides was unsurpassed, even by 
Demosthenes. The date of the speech is 
proved by internal evidence to fall within the 
years 329-323 B.c. A carefully revised text, 
together with a photographic facsimile of the 
whole, will shortly be published by M. Eugene 
Revillout, who has already written several 
papers on it in the Revue Egyptologique. Mr. 
Kenyon also describes two new fragments of 
two other speeches of Hyperides, now in 
private possession, which are evidently detached 
from the Harris Papyrus in the British Museum. 
Among the other articles in this number, we 
can only mention that Mr. W. L. Newman 
discusses Aristotle’s classification of forms of 
government; Mr. J. W. Headlam continues his 
examination of the early council at Athens; 
and Prof. W. Wyse has a second instalment of 
notes on the text of the Petrie Papyri. 


FINE ART. 


Life of Gustave Dore. With One Hundred 
and Thirty-Eight Illustrations from Ori¬ 
ginal Drawings by Dore. By the late 
Blanchard Jerrold. (W. H. Allen.) 

“Je suis perdu; j’ai trop travaille,” said 
Dore, as he lay dying, stricken down at the 
age of fifty-one; and, in truth, he had 
crowded into his half-century of life a 
crushing amount of labour. Caricatures 
by the hundred, book-illustrations innu¬ 
merable, water-colours not a few, paintings 
of immense size and ambitious aim, etchings, 
sculpture—the weight of achievement was 
one rather for the Atlantean shoulders of 
some great master of the Renaissance than 
for die punier shoulders of the men of our 
own time. “ J’ai trop travaille,” said the 
dying man. 

Had he worked too much, and especially 
too hastily, for his fame ? That is a ques¬ 
tion to which criticism, even yet, scarcely 
gives a very definite reply. As a child, 
when his father, who was a civil engineer, 
wished him to be studying for the Ecole 
Polytechnique, he had already got his 
pencil in hand. At the age of fifteen 
he was earning his living as a caricaturist 
in Paris. “Learn to draw, study from 
the life,” urged his friend Lacroix, the 
“ Bibliophile Jacob.” Dore would take 
no such advice. His brain was teeming 
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with ideas. His hand possessed, as he 
considered, sufficient cunning to put those 
ideas into shape. Why should he go 
through the toilsome apprenticeship essential 
to mediocrity ? So he pressed forward full 
of self-confidence, tossing off his rather 
grim caricatures, and, anon, throwing him¬ 
self into book-illustration with an immense 
ardour and resource. Then, after the world, 
with sufficient unanimity, had accepted his 
work as an illustrator, he was fired by a 
new ambition. He would be a painter, 
great among the greatest; and when his 
countrymen refused to acknowledge him in 
that capacity, he was, indeed, saddened, 
depressed, somewhat soured, but yet bated 
no jot of heart or hope, and toiled on 
without intermission. If Paris misliked his 
pictures, questioned the drawing, objected 
to the colour—and it must be owned that he 
had greatly tried the artistic faith of Paris 
by such mere caricatures as the “ Death of 
Rizzio,” the “ Tapis Vert,” and some parts 
of the “Neophyte”—then London should 
do him justice. So he filled the gallery 
in Bond-street with huge canvasses, and 
labouring on at his book-illustration, 
executed also, among other works of sculp¬ 
ture, a great monument to Alexandre Dumas. 
Work, work, work, he was at it inter¬ 
minably, like the seamstress in Hood’s 
immortal song. “I do not think,” said 
one of his relations, “ that during a whole 
year Qustave slept on an average more 
than three hours out of the twenty-four.” 
He himself remarked, in one of his letters: 

“ I firmly believe that we workers have the best 
health, and for the simple reason that our lives 
are more uniform. Idlers always fancy that we 
must be tired, and are astonished to find that 
we do not wear out faster than themselves. Now 
I am one of those who believe that even exces¬ 
sive intellectual work, if it is pursued steadily 
and continuously, consumes one less rapidly 
than idleness, intemperance, or ennui.” 

Nor is evidence wanting that, with all his 
restlessness and rapidity, he had a measure 
of that capacity for taking pains which the 
good Sir Joshua, falsely no doubt, regarded 
as constituting genius. When he had nearly 
finished his largo picture of Christ leaving 
the Piaetorium, his friend, Canon Harford, 
came to see it, and objected to the key of 
colour as being far too bright for one of the 
gloomiest scenes in man’s history. Dore, 
without hesitation, postponed the exhibition 
of the picture and repainted the whole. 

“ There was a sort of rough dogged honesty 
about him,” says Miss Roosevelt, “no matter 
how unimportant in his eyes might be the job 
in hand, to execute it with tho same care and 
erfection of design and material that he would 
ave bestowed on a far more elaborate and 
remunerative piece of work.” 

But with all this, he never conquered the vice 
in his earlier art education, never sufficiently 
learned to base his art upon concrete fact. As 
poor bellicose, baffled Haydon had said that 
“Nature put him out,” so Nature “put 
out ” DorC He had refused to study from 
the life at Lacroix’s bidding. Miss Roose¬ 
velt tells an amusing story of his hiring a 
noted model to sit to him, and of her indig¬ 
nation on finding, after she had posed for 
several hours, that he had been working at 
something else, and quite forgotten her 


existence. When he was illustrating London, 
he would make no sketches, but trusted 
almost entirely to memory, and thus com¬ 
mitted many mistakes. Now Nature is by no 
means the be-all and end-all of art, notwith¬ 
standing some of Mr. Ruskin’s earlier 
teaching. But when an artist is “ put 
out” by her, she has her own ways of 
taking vengeance. 

And yet, when every possible deduction has 
been made, the man had great gifts, even 
apart from the “ mock-heroic gigantesque ” 
in which he was unrivalled. His fertility, 
h is wealth of idea, were prodigious. It 
would be wrong indeed not to admire the 
noble ambition which led him to measure 
himself against such diverse literary master¬ 
pieces as the Divine Comedy, Paradise Lost, 
Don Quixote, Lafontaine’s Fables, Rabelais’ 
mighty book, Perrault’s popular tales, | 
Orlando Furioso, Lord Tennyson’s Idyls, 
the Bible—to say nothing of Balzac’s Contes 
Drolatiques ; to all of which, had he lived, he 
would have added Shakspere. Then, too, his 
power of what may be called scenic presen¬ 
tation was superb. He takes his subject, 
whatever it is, and puts it before you in a 
manner striking, easily intelligible, and 
with the lines of composition so arranged 
that the attention is at once centred upon 
the point of importance. This is so, to give 
salient instances, in the large pictures of 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and Christ 
leaving the Praetorium—where no one, not¬ 
withstanding the amount of episode, can for 
a moment hesitate as to what is the essen¬ 
tial object of interest. And this gift of 
effective grouping he carries into his illustra¬ 
tions as well as his larger works. No doubt it 
is a gift that, in him, was accompanied by a 
certain theatricality. The two pictures just 
named, like the Moses and Aaron before 
Pharaoh, distinctly suggest the stage rather 
than life; and art, while really unlike fact, 
should give the impression of fact. But, 
after all, it is better to suggest a grandiose 
scene at a theatre than a tableau vivant, 
which is always the suggestion conveyed, 
to my mind at least, by Long’s pictures, and 
the pictures of some other men who could 
be named. 

On one point connected with Dor6’s art, 
the impression left by the late Blanchard 
Jerrold’s volume is distinctly favourable. 
Seeing, as has just been said, how scenic 
his religious pictures mostly are, one could 
not help, to some extent, misdoubting their 
sincerity—was he merely playing with his 
themes, or was there a real conviction of 
any kind urging on his brush ? The doubt 
did Dore wrong. It seems clear from the 
volume before me, as also from Miss Roose¬ 
velt’s Reminiscences, that in his nature 
there was a vein of essential belief. 

There were, of course, many other things 
besides. The portrait presented by his 
friend Blanchard Jerrold is of a man 
exuberant, industrious, energetic, full of 
self-confidence, as frolicsome as a school¬ 
boy in his hours of gaiety, generous 
almost to a fault, passionately devoted to 
his mother, greatly beloved by all who 
came into daily contact with him, quick 
of temper and irascible under contradic¬ 
tion—did not he and his friend Dalloz, in 
one of their art discussions, come to throwing 


stones at each other in right good earnest ? 
Latterly the ga min de genie, as Gautier had. 
called him, was greatly saddened by the 
refusal of his countrymen to recognise his 
merits as a painter. Albert Wolff, the dis¬ 
tinguished journalist who has recently passed 
away, after listening to Dore one summer 
evening as they paced the Champs Elysees 
together, said 

“no tragedy had ever stirred him so deeply a® 
the story of Dore’s sufferings under the cruet 
indifference of his countrymen towards him as 
a painter. He appeared to be tho most 
miserable man in all Paris, smarting under the 
injustice of the world. The tears stood in his 
eyes while he recounted his sufferings. He who 
had worked so prodigiously, who was filled 
with the noblest ambitions, who loved art 
passionately for its own sake, was misunder¬ 
stood, neglected, put aside.” 

“ He believed every unfavourable criticism 
to have been inspired by personal 
enmity,” says Miss Roosevelt. Blanchard 
Jerrold remarks : “ Courbet once said 

of Dore, ‘ il n'y a que lui et mot.’ There 
were times when Dore said to himself, ‘ il 
n'y a que moi.’ ” And with this exalted 
opinion of his own merits, all his success, all 
his world-wide reputation were poisoned. 
The last years of his life were full of dis¬ 
enchantment. “It is pleasant, however,” 
says Blanchard Jerrold again, “ to dwell 
on the extraordinary faculty of enjoyment 
which Dore possessed in his early manhood, 
before the harsh criticism of his fellow- 
countrymen had embittered his lofty and 
generous nature.” 

Blanchard Jerrold had many qualifications 
as Dore’s biographer. He had known the 
artist well, and for many years had an en¬ 
thusiastic admiration for his works; and 
though this volume lackB here and there the 
author’s final touches—the hand that should 
have given them being stilled by death— 
yet it may be regarded as a successful and 
life-like presentation of an artist who in 
many ways was great. Miss Roosevelt’s 
Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Bore, 
published some six years ago, has perhaps 
more particularity of detail—for Miss 
Roosevelt is clearly an intrepid interviewer 
—but Blanchard Jerrold’s is the better book. 

Frank T. Marzials. 


ART SALE. 

Mr. William Bell Scott, in his later years— 
when age was well upon him—had sold at 
Sotheby’s the major portion of his collection of 
prints by the German Little Masters; but some 
few ho had kept—some few he had perhaps 
even acquired after his well-known sale—and 
these and other engravings were disposed of 
under the hammer on Thursday in last week, 
together with certain drawings by William 
Blake, and a few modem prints, including two 
of the poorest impressions of etchings by 
Whistler which we have ever seen, and one of 
which (an unimportant subject even when seen 
in the most desirable of its states) was very 
curiously described in the Sale Catalogue as 
“ Whistler’s best etching.” This was the plate 
entitled “ Limehouse ’’—one of the least attrac¬ 
tive of the early Thames set. Mr. Scott’s long 
association with the works of the German Little 
Masters—on whom he once wrote a pleasant 
book—naturally made even the remnant of his 
former collection of these men’s works the 
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central point of interest in the present sale. 
Before mentioning any prices, however, it 
should be premised that hardly any print 
remaining in Hr. Scott’s hands at his death 
was of really fine quality, and that most were 
in such very undesirable condition, either as 
to stains and defacements or as to paleness of 
impression, that the prices obtained by them 
can hardly be considered representative. But, 
such as they are, they shall be given; and there 
were, of course, a few exceptions to the general 
rule of unworthiness. There were a few 
desirable things. 

By Heinrich Aldegrever, “ The Procession at 
the Wedding”—a complete set, in fair con¬ 
dition—sold for £5 5s, and the print of “ Bath- 
sbeba and her Maid seen by King David,” for 
£6 10s., while the complete set of the “ Parable 
of Dives and Lazarus ” fetched £12 12s. By 
Albrecht Altdorfer, there was the “ Virgin and 
Child in a Landscape.” which sold for £10 10s. 
(Noseda). By Bartel Beham, the second state 
of the “ Miser and the Abortive Birth ” sold for 
£7 5s. (Noseda), and the rare and strangely 
fascinating little plate of the ‘‘Three Skulls 
and the Child ”—a wonderful little pi, ce of 
drawing and fore-shortening as well as of 
actual engraving—was knocked down to Messrs. 
Deprez and Gtutekunst for £3 3s.; it was, how¬ 
ever, a very brown impression, by no means in 
a condition to be envied. By Hans Sebald 
Beham, the “ Virgin seated and holding a Pear 
in her left hand” (from the Dent collection} 
fetched £5 5s., and the “ Coat of Arms with a 
Cock,” an engaging and finely wrought little 
print which it is interesting to compare with 
Durer’s plate of the same name, sold for £3 os. 
(Deprez and Gutekunst). By Jacob Binck— 
yet another of the “ Little Masters—there was 
no very interesting specimen. A good impres¬ 
sion of Hans Brosamer’s “ Samson and Delilah ” 
fell to Mr. Noseda’s bid of £10 16s. After the 
rare print of the “ Penitence of St. Chrysos¬ 
tom,” by Lucas Cranach, had been sold for £17 
to Deprez and Gutekunst, there came a small 
group of the works of Albert Diirer. The 
nice little subject of “ The Madonna by 
the Wall,” with its pretty landscape back¬ 
ground, sold for £5 ; the “ Virgin crowned by 
Two Angels ” for £7 (Ellis); the “ Knight of 
Death ” for £21 (Deprez and Gutekunst); and 
a good impression of the “Melancholia” for 
£37 (Deprez and Gutekunst). Among a few 
printed books sold on the same occasion it may 
be mentioned that W. J. Linton’s Masters of 
Wood Engraving —large-paper copy, issued 
three years ago at New Haven, Connecticut— 
fetched £5 17s. 6d. (Parsons), and that L’CEuvre 
de Martin Schongauer — being the Amand 
Durand renderings of this master’s engraved 
work—fell to the bid of £6 15s. (Ellis). 

We have chronicled Mr. Bell Scott’s sale in 
ome detail, as it possessed interesting features. 
It is likely to prove almost the final print sale 
of the present season. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London: July 19,1892. 

In his last letter Mr. Petrie returns to the 
four points which he selected for defence in his 
original reply to my article in the Classical 
Review. 

1. He says now that he has always known 
that the dating of the Kahun pottery was 
debateable. If he has always known that, why 
did he say in Illahun, p. 9, that “ the evidence 
unmistakably shows ” that this pottery must 
date from the time of Usertesen II P 

2. He says that Egyptologists are agreed 
that the Aqauasha were Achaeans. That is not 
so—see Wiedemann, Aegyptische Oeschichte, vol. 
li. pp. 474-476, and the authorities there cited. 


The whole theory rests on the fact that the names 
Aqauasha and Achaeans both begin with A; 
and if Egyptologists as a body were to accept 
a theory on such evidence, no one would be 
bound by their opinion. He says also that his 
archaeological results would not be affected if 
the Aqauasha were not Achaeans. That, 
again, is not so. Egypt was once invaded by 
the joint forces of the Lebu and the Aqauasha. 
He took this for an invasion by Libyans and 
Achaeans; from the invasion he inferred a 
lasting alliance between the Libyans and the 
Achaeans; and from the alliance he inferred a 
Graeco-Libyan civilisation, of which nobody 
had ever heard. Then ho bought in Cairo a 
terra-cotta figure, resembling the earliest 
marble figures from the Greek islands in its 
general design, but with a mark on the fore¬ 
head to indicate a Libyan curl of hair. And 
then he stated, for no reason at all, that this 
figure must bo a product of that Graeco- 
Libyan civilisation; and that all those figures 
from the Greek islands must consequently 
belong to that same period. See Illahun, p. 19, 
and Hellenic Journal, vol. xi., p. 275. So far 
as that result rests on anything, it rests on the 
identification of the Aqauasha with the 
Achaeans; and various other results of his rest 
mainly on this identification. 

3. He denies that he has begged the question 
in dating the tomb of Maket. But just 
afterwards he says, “ no archaeologist could 
reasonably date this tomb after the XXIInd 
Dynasty.” That looks uncommonly like 
begging the question. I want to know the 
reason why this tomb should not be dated after 
the XXIInd Dynasty. He admitted in Illahun, 
p. 23, that there was only negative evidence 
for fixing the lower limit of date for this tomb. 
I pointed out that negative evidence was never 
worth much; and that, in this case it would 
suit a date after the XXIInd Dynasty just as 
well as a date before. Now he says, •* it is 
obvious that the date of any deposit must be 
taken to be as near the age of the latest object 
in it as may be possible.” That proposition 
may be obvious, but it certainly is inapplicable 
here. Most of the objects in this deposit were 
of uncertain date; and it is mere waste of time 
to say that the date of a deposit is to be 
deduced from the date of the latest objects in 
it, if you cannot tell which of the objects are 
the latest, or to what period these belong. 

4. He says that, in discussing the Gurob 
vases, I have tried to eke out my arguments with 
personalities. I have not indulged in any per¬ 
sonalities. But in each of my former letters I 
have been obliged to point out that he had 
misrepresented my statements on this head; 
and unfortunately I am now obliged to point 
out that he has misrepresented them again. 
He found these vases at Gurob in surroundings 
which showed that they could hot be earlier 
than a certain period; and then he made the 
purely arbitrary assumption that they could 
not be later than this period. He has never 
attempted to defend that assumption ; but he 
has managed to obscure the issue by taking 
some remarks of mine upon another point as 
though they were directed to this point, and 
framing his replies accordingly. 

This other point, of which I spoke, was the 
dating of the false-necked vases as a class. He 
deduced the date of the whole class from the 
dates which he had thus assigned to the 
examples from Gurob, and took no notice of 
the dates assigned on surer grounds to other 
examples of this class. I referred particularly 
to the false-necked vases represented in 
fresco in the tomb of Bamessu III., as there 
cannot be any question about their date ; 
and these vases are very closely re¬ 
lated, in ornamentation as well as form, 
to those vases from Gurob which he assigned to 
the reign of Tutankhamen some 250 years 


earlier. In his former letters he has tacitly 
admitted this, and has tried to get out of the 
difficulty by saying that “some patterns are 
known to have lasted for many centuries with 
scarcely any change” — an argument which 
would have been pointless if he did not admit 
that the decoration on these two sets of vases 
was practically the same. Ia my replies I 
showed that, if he was going to take up this 
position, he would have to abandon a whole 
series of generalisations which he had made 
before; and, curiously enough, he has now 
changed his mind about the decoration of the 
vases. Speakiug of those in the tomb of 
Bamessu III., he says that “the decoration of 
these examples is quite different from, and 
clearly later than, that of all the earlier 
examples.” As he was formerly of the opposite 
opinion, he will perhaps be good enough to 
specify his grounds for these assertions, that the 
decoration of these vases is (a) quite different 
from, and (6) clearly later than, that of the 
others. 

Mr. Petrie’s last letter will hardly inspire 
confidence in his methods. He states that he 
has always known that a date was doubtful, 
though he has previously made statements to 
the effect that this date was fixed beyond all 
doubt. He states that Egyptologists are agreed 
that the Aqauasha were Achaeans, though he 
must know that one group of Egyptologists 
holds that they were Africans, while another 
group holds that they were Asiatics. He states 
that his archaeological results do not depend on 
the identification of the Aqauasha with the 
Achaeans, though he cannot have forgotten 
that some of these results depend wholly or 
partly on this identification. And, finally, he 
states that the decoration on two Bets of vases 
is quite different, though he has- previously 
based an argument on the assumption that the 
decoration is practically the same. 

Cecil Tore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The building of the new galleries in Grafton- 
street are now so far advanced that the directors 
have resolved to open them in December next 
with an exhibition of modern pictures. by 
English and foreign artists. 

The annual exhibition of the works of 
students in schools of art, submitted for national 
competition, will be opened next week at the 
South Kensington Museum. 

A collection of pictures and sculpture by 
Belgian artists is now on view in the galleries 
of the International Horticultural Exhibition, 
Earl’8-court. 

We may mention that the panorama of 
“ Ancient Egypt,” at the Niagara Hall, 
Westminster, will henceforth be opened free on 
Sunday afternoons. 

From Tuesday to Friday of next week 
Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged in selling a 
miscellaneous collection of coins, medals, and 
tokens (mostly English) from a number of 
different cabinets. Among the lots, we may 
specially mention—a gold noble of Campen, 
in imitation of the nobles of Edward III.; 
Simon’s Dunbar medal in gold, which is said to 
be unpublished in this metal; a gold medal 
struck by Napoleon I. on the birth of the King 
of Rome, of which only three are known to be 
in existence; a large number of the West 
Indies Tortola “cut money”; and a series of 
148 Kentish tradesmen’s tokens of the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. TocUesco, curator of the 
Bucharest Museum, gave an account, illus¬ 
trated with numerous photographs, of the 
results of the examination, recently been made 
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under his superintendence, of a monument in 
the Dobrudscha which has long been known, 
but has never hitherto been explained. It is 
called Adam Klissi, and consists of a massive 
tower ornamented with bas-reliefs. M. Toci- 
lesco has succeeded in proving that it was 
erected about A.D. 108, as a memorial of 
Trojan's victories over the Dacians. The sculp¬ 
tures that have been found almost all relate to 
the campaigns of Trajan, and consequently 
offer abundant points of comparison with the 
bas-reliefs on Trajan’s Column at Rome. The 
ancient town on the site was called Tropaios or 
Tropaeum Trajani, alter the monument. M. 
Tocilesco stated that the excavations are to be 
continued, and that an illustrated description 
will hereafter be published. 


MUSIC. 

GERMAN OPERA. 

The performance of ‘ ‘ Tannhauser ” last Saturday 
evening was an event of considerable interest. 
To pass from the “ Ring,” with its tragic story 
and powerful music, to the opera of Waguer’s 
early days was indeed a striking, but by no means 
an unpleasant, contrast. In “Tannhauser” 
the composer had not broken with tho past: it 
has a real overture, songs which can be detached 
from the work, stirring choruses; and tho 
orchestra is not, as in the “ Ring,” a perpetual 
interweaving and elaboration of themes. But 
there is, nevertheless, something very attractive 
about the opera ; the old forms are there, and 
yet, throughout, there are signs of new life 
and real earnestness. To many indeed, and 
especially to those who believe that Wagner 
went somewhat to extremes in his later 
music-dramas, “ Tannhauser ” and “ Lohen¬ 
grin ” still represent his highest achievement. 
The performance on Saturday was not 
altogether sana reproche : the singing was not 
always perfect as to intonation, and in this 
matter the chorus of pilgrims left much to 
desire. Then again there were ono or two 
weak points in the stage management: Venus 
was somewhat loth to depart, and the lime-light 
effect when Elizabeth knelt beforo the shrine 
was in bad taste. But after the most is made 
of the faults and failings, it must be said that 
it was one of the most serious and soul-stirring 
performances of the work which has been 
given in London since the Richter season at 
Drury Lane. Frau Klafsky was the Elizabeth, 
and threw wonderful charm and pathos into 
her part. Herr Alvary gave an impressive 
rendering of the title-role; his acting was 
superb, but his voice at times—and no wonder 
after what he has been through — showed 
signs of fatigue. Fraiilein Heink was 
excellent as the shepherd. Fraiilein Bettaque 
looked well as Venus, but her singing 
was somewhat hard. Herr Wiegand was the 
Landgrave, and HerrReichmann the Wolfram; 
the latter sang the “ Evening Star” song in an 
expressive manner. The orchestral playing 
under Herr Mahler’s direction was exceedingly 
good, but in the overture the brass overpowered 
the strings. The restoration of many passages 
usually omitted in the first act constituted a 
great improvement. 

‘ ‘ Gotterdiimmerung ” was given for the second 
time at Drury Lane on Monday evening, and 
the performance was again most impressive. 
Frau' Klafsky (Briicnhilde) and Herr Alvary 
(Siegfried) were both in magnificent form. The 
Rhine Maidens sang delightfully, and the 
orchestral playing was up to the best Mahler 
standard. The performances of the various 
sections of the “ Ring ” have now come to a 
close, and the success of the work has ex¬ 
ceeded the most sanguine expectations. The 
Richter Concerts have educated a certain 
section of the musical public to better 


understand and appreciate Wagner, and it 
was fully to be expected that more interest in 
and sympathy with the magnum opus would 
be shown than was the case in 1882; yet no 
one was prepared for the rapt silence with 
which tho work was listened to during the 
four evenings, nor for the enthusiastic applause 
which followed every act. Of course, the 
splendid impersonation of the chief roles, and 
the admirable orchestral playing, had not a 
little to do with the splendid success. But 
after making liberal allowance for this, it must 
be acknowledged that the work itself produced 
a marked effect on the public. Sir A. Harris 
will, of course, give more German Opera next 
season. J. S. Shedlock. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 

The SESSION 1892-83 will betfn on 6th October. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, a bo re the ordinary school age, tne 
means of oontinning their studies in Science. Languages. History, 
Literature, anti Theory of Music. The Chemical. Physical, Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological, and Biological Liborntories are open daily. 
The Engineering Department includes Civil, Meonanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering. Surveying and Architectural Work; and 
speoial arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable 
at the College. 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

Professor—J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.8c. (Land.). 

University College, Bristol.— Courses of Civil. Mechanical, Elec¬ 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for 
Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works’ Scholarships and speoial 
arrangements for entrance into profewional life. CALENDAR, con¬ 
taining full information, price la (by post, Is. 3d ). There will lv» 
about 15 vacancies in October. Applications, with references, should 
be made as early as possible to tho Secretary, from whom Prospectus 
aud particulars of residence in Clifton may lie obtained. 

James Rafter, Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 


UNIVERSITY of TORONTO. 


Mr. Chari.es Edward Stephens, whose death 
was recorded last week, was an able and indus¬ 
trious musician. It is nearly half a century 
since he held his first public appointment as 
organist. In 1857 he became a member of the 
Philharmonic Society, of which he was 
repeatedly chosen a director. His part-song, 
“ Come, fill ye right merrily,” gained the prize 
given by Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir in 1858. 
Only last season a Symphony of bis was produced 
at the Philharmonic Society under his direction, 
and the event proved an honourable and suc¬ 
cessful closo to the public career of one who 
was held in high esteem by all who were 
acquainted with him. He wrote much music, 
both secular and sacred. 

rpHE NINTH and TENTH INTER- 

NATIONAL CONGRESSES of ORIENTALISTS. For 

foil and authoritative Information see July number of the 
“ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” page*208-420. 

Obiixtil University Institute, Woking; or, Sixtrin, 
Marshall & Co., London. E.C. 

(GENERAL KIREEF’S “CREDO” on 

'■ J “ RUSSIA and ENGLAND in CENTRAL A8IA.” See 
“ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW,” July, 1892. 


TNDIA and the SILVER QUESTION. 

By A. COTTEBELI.-TUPP, late Accountant-General, 
Indian Government. See "ASIATIC QUARTERLY 
REVIEW,” July, 1892. 


r PURKISH PROGRESS, by Dr. Hyde 

CL4RKE; The JAPAN CONSTITUTION, by ONE of 
ita PRAMERS ; Tho LEGENDS of DABDISTAN; INDIAN 
MAGIC FORMULAE; “DWARFS in MOROCCO”; 
“UGANDA,” by Dr. FELKIN; and other Articles of 
current or literary importance by Specialists. See 
"ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW," July. 1892. 


CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 

.JUST READY. 

SWIFTS POLITE CONVERSATION [by 

SIMON WAOSTAFF, Esq.I Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, paper boards. 
With Engraved Portrait of Swift, Limited Edition ; 430 copies on 
hand-manc paper, price «a. net, and 30 copies on Japanese vellum 
paper, price 12s. net._ 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. 

By HENRY FIELDING, Em. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by AUSTIN DoBSON. Grown 8vo, naper Iannis. With 
engraved Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition : 475 copies on 
hand-made paper, price 7s. tkL net, and 23 copies [all subscripted 
.tor] on Japanese vellum paper, price IBs. net. 

“ A very lwautiful edition—worthily edited."— Times. 

“ In handsome typo and convenient sixe."— Athmieum. 

** A hook that is as pleasant to the hand as delightful to the eve.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Mr. Austin Dolison’s critical nnd biographical preface is, of course, 
a perfect piece of work. Review of Reviews. 

“ Got up in a style of extreme excellence as regards paper, printing, 
and type. —Auks and (Jueri-s. 

TIIE NEXT VOLUME IN TIII8 SERIES WILL BE- 

THOMAS NASH’S LIFE of JACK WILTON 

With an Essay on tho Life and Writings of Nosh by EDMUND 
008.HE. Crown 8vo, paper lioards. With an engraved Portrait of 
the Earl of Surrey. Limited Edition: 430 copies on hand-made, 
and 50 copies on Japanese vellum paper. l/n the press. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 

London : CHISWICK PRESS. TOOK’S COURT, E.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
APPLICATIONS, with testimonials and references, will be received 
hr the undersigned until the 1st August next, for the CHAIR of 
POLITICAL SCIENCE in the University of Toronto. Salary £000. 
Duties to commence 1st October, 1892. 

Gko. W. Ross, Minister of Education. 

Toronto, 30th June, 1892. 


’pHE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS TUK 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Elimination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for tho 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination arc St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


T EEDS SEVENTH TRIENNIAL 

JLi MUSICAL FESTIVAL, TOWN HALL. 

Wednusdav, Thursday, Fiudav, and Saturday, 

Oct. 6th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 1892. 

Patron: THE QUEEN. 

CoxDUCTon—SIR ARTHUR 8ULLIVAX. 


Piti ncipal Vocalists. 

MDME. ALBANI, MISS MACINTYRE, 

MISS ANNA WILLIAMS. 

MISS HILDA WILSON. MISS MARIAN McKENZlE, 
MR EDWARD LL )YD. MR II. PIERCY. 

MR. BEN DAVIES, MR. NORMAN SALYIONR. 

MR. ANDREW BLACK, and MR. PLUNKET GREENE. 
BAND and CHORUS of 430. 


Prices of Tickets. 

SERIAL TICKET (transferable), admitting to all 

the Concerts except Saturday night. 

SERIAL TICKET (transferable), admitting to all 

the f 'oncerts including Saturday night . 

FIRST SEATS (Morning). 

FIRST SEATS (Evening). 

SECOND SEATS (Morning). 

SECOND SEATS (Evening). 

All Scats are Numbered aud Reserved. 


£3 3 0 

6 0 0 
1 J o 
0 15 O 
0 10 6 
0 8 0 


Applications for Tickets cannot be attended to unless accompanied 
by a remittance for the full amount of the Tickets requited. 

Early applications will be entered and Seats marked off in the order 
received. 

Programmes can now be had. 

All communications to be made to 


ALD. FRED. R. SPARK, Hou. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Municipal Buildings, Locds. 



14. HENRIETTA STREET. CO VENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL. of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated prootss 
for large plates and editions de lux*. For ordlnaiy Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messra. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
tho latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prioos 
on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Iaicc, Manufactures , Photographs, 
Machinery, Vines, Artistic Advertisements , Catalogues, dc., Ac., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


“BLACK AND WHITE." 

■yji R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRES8 is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Student* have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing ami handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.-Address 123, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


TTOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

JLJ. TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
application. Francis Ravixscroft, Manager. 
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THE 

LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED forBV0KW0RK. 


Extract from the “Printers’ Register’’ 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Bogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING C0. f LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERTE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly of Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 


DAVID NUTT, 270 & 27 1, Strand. 

JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited bt I. ABRAHAM8 ami C. O. MONTEFIORE. 

Vol. IV. JULY, 1892. No. 16.—Contexts. 

8HECHEM and BETHEL. By Rabbiner H. Voqklstkix. 

THE DIRGE of COHBLETH. By the Rev. C. Taylor, D.D. 

THE RITUAL of the SEDER and the AOADA of the ENGLISH 
JEWS BEFORE the EXPULSION. By Prof. D. K Atm a XX. 

THE CRITICAL ANALYSIS of the FIRST PART of I8AIAH. 
By the Rev. Prof. T. K. Chktxk. D.D. 

ABRAHAM KUENEN. By the Rev. Philip H. Wicxsterd. 

THE EARLY SETTLEMENT of the JEWS In SOUTHERN 
ITALY. By Dr. A. N kibaicr. 

NOTES on HEBREW MSS. in the UNIVERSITY LIBRARY of 
CAMBRIDGE. III. By 8. Schkchtkr. 

NOTES on the JEWS of ENGLAND under the ANGEVIN KINGS. 
By Joseph Jacobs. 

CRITICAL NOTICES:—Two recent Introductions to the Old Testa¬ 
ment. By the Rev. Edgar Ixses Fripp— A Bitchier 1 * Unter- 
suchungen sur Entstehung und Entwickelung der HebrKUohon 
Accente. By Dr. M. Fried lander— 8. Mendelsohn on The 
Criminal Jurisprudence of the Ancient Hebrews. By the Rev. Dr. 
A. Kohut— Hebraischer Bcricbte Uber die Judenver-folgungen 
wKhreml der Kreuzsllge, Dr. Harkavy’s Nenid&nia Versia Rom ana 
of Alexandria. By Dr. A. Nkcbai'er. 

NOTES and DISCUSSION :-Talmudical Miscellanies, IV., Lukes 
of the Holy Land. By the Rev. I)r. A. Kohut. 

LITERARY GLEANINGS War lwtween Burgundy and Friburg in 
1475—A Plague in Italy in 1539-^Genealogy of a Family at 
Augsburg, according to the MS. at l’arma—The Lost Letter of 
Menahem Meiri—The Convert Panlus Christian us— Edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud, Salonica, 1321—Commentary on the Penta- 
tcuon Composed in Russia, before 1155 a.d. By Dr. A. N ec baler. 

Price 3s.; Annual Subscription, post free 10s. 


FOR THE TOURIST SEASON. 

SWAN’S COLLOQUIAL SERIES. 

Thoroughly Practical Conversation Books for Tourists, 
with the Pronunciation Figured on a simple Plan. 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH. Third Edition. Is. 

„ GERMAN. Is. 6d. 

„ ITALIAN. Is. 6d. 

The FLORA of SWITZERLAND. 

By A. GREMLL Translated by L. W. PAITSON from 
the Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 480 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 
Indispensable to all Field Botanists in Switzerland. 


VIEWS and REVIEWS. By 

WILLIAM EENE8TI HENLEY. A Second Edition, 
printed on hand-made paper, rough edges, top gilt, is 
now ready, at fie. net. 

MR. HENLEY’S BOOK of 

VEBSE3. Third Edition. 6e. net. 

MR. HENLEY’S SONG of the 

SWORD.ftFirst Edition nearly out of print, fie. net. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prlcss, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Antotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Coplea of Painting* by O&inaborough, Holman 
Hnnt, Herbert Schmalx, Ac., of Portraits by Holl, ft.A., 
Ouleas, B.A. ; Pottio, E.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; “ SPRIHO,” by Herbert Draper, Ac.,Ac. ; 
also example* of Auto-Gravnre Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be aeer. a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ABT GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Coplea of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WindsorCaatle. 

Albums of reference to the various GaUeries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, •* AUTOTYTK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED lSfll. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 

"&K2 CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 

nontbly balanoes,whcn not drawn below £100. ... 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank rooeivcii small ;umj oc 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Fbaxcis Ravenscrukt Manager. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD. JULY , 1892. 
ASIA.—F. T. PIGGOTT (late Legal Adviser to the Japanese Cabinet): 

“ JAPAN and her CONSTITUTION.” 

A. COTTERELL TUPP, B.C.8. (late Accountant-General to the 
Government of India, Bombay) : “IS the DEPRECIATION of 
SILVER in any WAY a BENEFIT to INDIA?" 

P. HORDERN (late Director of Public Instruction, Burma): “AN 
EPISODE iu BURMESE HISTORY.” 

C. E. BIDDULPH: “GEOGRAPHY of PER8IA.” 

PUNDIT 8. E. GOPALACHARLU: “MAY HINDUS CROSS the 
OCEAN?” 

R. MICHELL : “ MY RUSSIAN RECORDS.” 

COL. ALEXANDER MAN: “FORMOSA: AN ISLAND with 
ROMANTIC HISTORY ” 

AFRICA.—DR. R. W. FELKIN : “UGANDA." 

R. G.IIALIBURTON: “DWARF TRIBES SOUTH of MOUNT 
ATLAS.” 

C. H. E. CARMICHAEL: EUROPEAN INTERESTS in AFRICA 
COLONIES -G. C. LEVEY, C.M.G.: “ THE FINANCIAL POSITION 
of AUSTRALIA.” 


ORIENTALIA.—C. JOHNSTON, B.C.S.: ' 
and ETHNOGRAPHY." 

W. G. ASTON, 


BENGALI PHILOLOGY 

. G. ASTON, C.M.G. (late Japanese Secretary H M.'s Legation. 
Tokio): “OBSERVATIONS on DR. TSUBOPS DISCOVERY of 
ARTIFICIAL CAVES In JAPAN.” 

GENERAL.-HYDE CLARKE: “If TURKEY PROGRESSING?' 
DR. G. W. LEITNER: “LEGENDS, SONGS, and CU8TOM8 of 
DARDI8TAN.” 

“MISCELLANEOUS NOTES of the late SIR WALTER ELLIOT.” 
“THE PELA8GI and their MODERN DESCENDANTS.” 

DR. J. P. VAL D’EREMAO : “AN INDIAN RAJAH at HOME. 
THE NINTH and the TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRE8S 
of ORIENTALISTS. 

GENERAL KIREEFF*S “ Credo ” on English and Russian Relations 
in Central Asia.—Oriental Studies admitted into the Honours' in 
Arts Course in the Scottish Universities, Ac., Ac. 

SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA, AFRICA, and the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 0s. per copy; £1 per annum. 
ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

NO. 861.—CONTEXTS. 

I. —CRIME and CRIMINAL LAW in the UNITED 8TATES 

II. —TRAVELS in EQUATORIAL AMERICA. 

III. —-WELLHAUSEN on the HISTORY of ISRAEL. 

IV, —IRISH SPIES and INFORMERS. 

V.—RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL MACDONALD. 

VI.—THE DI8COVERY of AMERICA. 

VII.—FORMAL and LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

VIIL—MEMOIRS of MADAME DE GONTAUT. 

IX.—THE ISLE of WIGHT. 

X.-THR PLATFORM. THE ELECTIONS. 

_ London: Longm ans. Green, A Co._ 


THE 

ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

Edited by 8. R. GARDINER. M.A., LL.D., 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

No. 27, JULY, 1802 . Price 5a. 

Art^les. 

THE CHURCH of the RESURRECTION, or of the HOLY 
SEPULCHRE. By the Rev. J. R. Macpiikrson. Part I. 

THE CONVERSION of WESSEX. By the Rev. T. 8 . Holmes. 
VILLAINAGE in ENGLAND. By F. Sekbohm. 

A LEGAL VIEW of CRANMER'S EXECUTION. By Alfred 
Bailey. 

THE ROYAL NAVY UNDER JAMES I. By M. Oppkxheim. 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN. By James Bryce, D.C.L., 
M P. 

Notes and Documents—Reuieurs of hooks.—List of Historical hooks 
recently published.—Contents of Periodical Publications. 

London: Long mass. Green. A Co. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE^ 


CJOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O and 

"DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and DAME 

JL PIES. Alto, 


j^SSENCE of BEEP, BEEP TEA, 
r J^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPEOIALlTlES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 

CADBURY'S COCOA.—“ We do not know any preparation of Cocoa superior to that of 
CADBURY BROS. It is absolutely pure and contains no sugar, starch, : or Other foreign 
ingredient, and its purity and aromatic flavour are its chief recommendations.”— Hygiene. 

The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on “ The Consumption of Cocoa,” warns the 
public against the use of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the following allusion to the 
firm of CADBURY BROTHERS:—“ It is the aim and practice of this famous firm to send out 
Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 



ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 

t 

The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest terms of CADBURY’S COCOA as a 
beverage and a food for invalids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility; and counsels the Medical Profession to remember, in reoommending Cocoa, that the 
name CADBURY on any packet is a guarantee of purity. 

“ The typical Cocoa of English manufacture. Absolutely pure .”—The Analyst. 

CADBURY’S COCOA.—“ A Food alike suitable for building up the growing body, and for 
repairing the waste which is incidental to all the processes of life.”— Health. 
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THIS DAY. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 


OF 


SIR GEORGE GREY, K.C.B. 

By W. L. BEES. 

In 2 vole., buckram gilt, with Photogravure Portraits, 32s. 

London : HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Square. 


Just published, pp. xii.-!>31, Bvo, cloth, £2 2s. net. 

A SYNONYMIC CATALOGUE of 

-LX. LEPIDOPTERA HETEROCERA. By W. F. Knmv. F.L.8., 
F.E.S, Ac., Assistant in the Zoological Department, British Museum 
(Natural History i. Author of “A Synonymic Catalogue of I^epidoptora 
Rhopaiocem," Ac., Ac. Part I. SPHINGES and IK) MB VUES, con¬ 
taining the full Synouomy of every species described up to May, 1892, 
and a complete Alphabetical Index of Genera. 

Giunky A Jackson, 1, Paternoster Row. 

(Mr. Van Voorst’s Successors.) 

NINTH INTERNATIONAL 

Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 

Hon. -President— II.R.H. THE DUKE ok YORK. 

President —Prof. MAX MULLER. 

All Communications as to Papers and Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22, Albemarle Street. 

Tickets, £1; Lwlies, i<*. 

The CONGRESS will he held SEPTEMBER 5-J2. Prof. MAX 
MULLER’S ADDRESS will he delivered on the Morning of 
MONDAY, Sekiemuek 0, and Mr. GLADSTONE’S, at 3 i\m„ ou 
MinnmrK 7. 

N.B.— Orientalists are informed that invitations have been iccem-d 
trum Geneva, for holding the Tenth C'ougicse lucre. 
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At all Booksellers, price 7s. 6d. 

THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. 

By B. L. GARNER. 

London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bbdford Street, "W.C. 


•DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 

-D VANCEMENT of SCIENCE, Burlington, Houic, London, W. 

EDINBURGH MEETING, AUGUST 3nn To Iffrn. 
President-Elect— 

Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, LLD., D.Sc., For.Scc.R 8., F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S., Dircctor-Geueral of the Geological Surrey ol the United 
Kingdom. 

Tlie JOURNAL, PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS, and other Printed 
Papers issued by the Association during the Annual Meeting will l>e 
forwarded doily, by i*ost, to Members and others uuable to attend, on 
application and prepayment of 2s. fld. to the Clerk of the Association, 
Mr. H. C'. Stewabdsox, Reception Room, Edinburgh, on or before the 
flret day of the Meeting. 

_ _ G. GRirritH, Asst. General Secretary. 


•DRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 

JL ) ship FUND.—At a Meeting of the Trustee,, held on July 23, 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £00 a year, tenablo for two years were 
AWARDED in Painting to HAROLD EDWARD SPEED, in Black 
and Whito to FREDERICK VARGO BURRII1GE. 

_By order of the Trustees._ 


B 


RITISH MUSEUM. 


EVENING OPENING (8 to 10 r.ai 
The British Museum, Bloomsbury, will again be OPEN to the 
Public in the EVENING, from 8 to lo o’clock, on and after MONDAY, 
AUGUST 1st. , .. 

EASTERN GALLERIES on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 1 ndays. 
WESTERN GALLERIES on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 
E. Maunwk Thompson, 

Principal Librarian and Secretary. 
British Museum, 26th July, 1892.__ 


QHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

APPLICATIONS for the PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about 
£28 per annum, should lie sent to the Secretary, by September 1st. 
It is tenable by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army who is in need 
of pecuniary assistance._ ____ 

JIHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of aU the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at tha 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite In One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses amt Monthly Lists of Books gratis ami post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


GRANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of j 
thirty different subjects, the staudurd being the same ns that for t ho . 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, i 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, j 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverjipol, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastlc-on-Tyne, Paisley, I 
Truro, he . , 

For Prospectus, he ., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B.___ _ _ 

TTIGHER CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX- 

I 1 AMINAT10NS.-STUDENTS are successfully PREPARED 
at the Classes in connection with the North London Collegiate School, 
under the superintendence of Miss BUSS. They are also trained for 
Kindergarten work, and prepared for the Examinations of the I roobcl 
Society. Arrangements made for ladies to board in the neighbour¬ 
hood,— Apply to M iss Tqi-lin, 145. C.mulcn Hoad . London, N.W. 

“BLACK AND WHITE.” 

HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCT!*>N in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings'; also of &e< ing and haudling the various materials, 

I dates, woou-blocks, t«*ols, Ac., in u.«c for the New Processes. 

I PUBLIC LECTURES a - usual -Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 


MUD IE’S MANCHESTER LIBEAEY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication with this Library. 

MTJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

ao to 3t, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C. 


M* 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1*1 ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C., 

Are the role representative, in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Mamoh, ... 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly edebrntod inloctra 
for largo plate, and editions ds Ivxt. *» r ordinary. Book. Illustnitioii.. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A GO. hate 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on viou. 1 rices 
on application. __ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Ur production of Work* '•/ Art , Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Vie tvs, Artistic Advert ise men is, Catalogues, dr., Ac., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application, 
unices: It, HENRIETTA STREET, CyVKNT GARDEN, BUM'-IN' 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents tub AUGUST, 1882. 

I. GOD’S FOOL. By the Author of “An Old Maid’s 
Love." Chaps. XXXIV. - XXXVII. 

II. MARY WOLLSTONECKAFT SHELLEY. 

III. “BONJOUR, PIERROT.” By F. E. Wjcatiikhley. 

IV. WAYFARING in the ROUERGUE. By E. H. Banker 
V. THE SADNESS of SUMMER. By A. T. Muntz. 

VI. THE BLACK BUTTERFLY. 

VII. SKETCHES in WHARFEDALE. 

VIII. TO A. H. By H. L. Bi’lwkb (Lord Dalling). 

IX. MEPHI8TO. By Rita, Author of” Damo Durden,” Ac 
X. A 1’OET PRINCE. By Allan Waters, M.A. 

XL ODE to a MODERN SHIP. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 
XII. FROM CYPRUS. 

XIII. AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. Clikeouo. Chape. 
XIX.—XX. 

NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


ItKADY THIS I ).I 1". 

THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS 
KEITH’S CRIME.” 

AUNT ANNE. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 

Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, 
late Minister or Lynnbridge, in the 
County or Lincoln. 

In 2 vole., crown 8ro, 12». 

“Is is impossible in the brief sketch we have 
been able to give of this human tragedy, to convey 
any adequate idea of the air of intense realism in 
which the whole story is suffused. It is less an 
autobiography than a cry dc profundis—aa difficult 
to criticise as the wail of a lost soul—a human 
document indeed .”—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. 

By Mrs. PAUL KING. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ Mrs. King is a distinct gain to the ranks of 
the novelists. She is incisive and original, she 
does not ride a subject to death, she can laugh at 
herself and her characters, and, above all, she lets 
them develop themselves, and never attempts to 
dissect them for the benefit of her readers." 

Saturday Jtceinc. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 

And What Happened There. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


“A thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evidently 
written by a Vorkshireman, with absolutely correct 
characteristics and local setting. The author cer¬ 
tainly understands his own people, and has the art 
of reproducing them in strong and natural situa¬ 
tions, true of type, broad and intense, stiff in the 

hack, and obdurate of will.This moorland 

druma is full of interest and illusion.There is a 

chapter on * heredity.’ after the recently set models, 
which is as ghastly and Btrenuous as the Norse 
dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts.’ ”— Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.” 

THAT WILD WHEEL. 

By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, 

Author of “Madame Iatoux,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queea. 


BAEDEKER’S 
TOURIST GUIDE-BOOKS. 

Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and 
Views, 12mo, cloth. 

GREECE. 108. 

GREAT BRITAIN, ins. 

LONDON and its ENVIRONS. 6s. 

BELGIUM and HOLLAND. 6s. 

THE RHINE. Ts. 

NORTHERN GERMANY. Ks. 

SOUTHERN GERMANY, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, and 
TRANSYLVANIA. ». 

THE EASTERN ALPS. 8s. 

NORTHERN ITALY. 8s. 

CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. (is. 

SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY. 6s. 

NORWAY and SWEDEN. 10s. 

NORTHERN FRANCE. 7s. 

SOUTHERN FRANCE. !l». 

FARI8 and its ENVIRONS. 6s. 

SWITZERLAND. 8s. 

LOWER EGYPT. 16s. 

PALESTINE and SYRIA. *«. 

THE TRAVELLER’S MANUAL of CONVERSATION in 
ENGLISH. FRENCH, GERMAN, susl ITALIAN. 
CONVERSATION DICTIONARY in FOUR LANGUAGES: 
English, French, Herman, aud Italian. :is. 


THE THOROUGH GUIDE SERIES. 

Illustrated with numerous Maps and Plans. 

Edited by M. J. B. BADDELEY, B.A.,and C. S. WARD,M.A. 

THE ENGLISH LAKE DI8TRICT. 6s. 

SCOTLAND. Parti. The Highlands. 7s. 

SCOTLAND. Part II. Northern Highlands. 3s. 6d. 
SCOTLAND. Part III. The Lowlands. Is. 

NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWAI.L. 3a. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. Is. 

THE PEAK DI8TR1CT. 2s. 6d. 

THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 3s. 

NORTH WALES. 5s. Part I„ 3s.; Part H., 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH WALES. 3s. 6d. 

IRELAND. Part I. Northern Counties. Is. 

IRELAND. Part II. Southern Counties. 5s. 

SURREY and SUSSEX, including Tunbridge Wells. 3s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. Parti. (East). 3s. 

YORKSHIRE. Part II. (West). 3s. 6d. 

ORKNEY and SHETLAND. Is. 

MADEIRA: its Climate and Scenery. A 

Handliook for Invalids ami others Visitors, with Chanter on the 
Fauna, Flora, Geology, nnd Meteorology. By JAMKS YATES 
JOHNSON’. With Plan and Maps. Third Edition. 7s. rid. 

BRITISH PETROGRAPHY; with special 

Reference to the Igneous Rocks. By J. J. HARRIS TEALL. 
M.A., F.C.S. 1 vol., royal 8vo, 4.W pages of Text, with 47 Flatus, 
some Coloured, bound in cloth extra, gilt top, £.5 Bs. 

A MONOGRAPH of the GENUS CROCUS. 

With a Scientific Review of its Life-History,Culture,Ceoeniphieal 
Distribution, Ac. By GEO RUE MAW F.l-S., F.H.A., F.C.S., Ac. 
Containing M Hand-Coloured (Quarto Plates from Drawings by the 
Author. Maps,Table« of Geographical Distribution, and numerous 
Vignettes anil other Engravings by Messrs. Whymper, Messrs. 
Darnel, and other Eminent Engravers, from Original Sketches by 
C. (J. Danford, Jisq., aud Sir J. D. Hooker. Royal 4to, cloth gilt, 
£7 17b. (id. 

A CHAPTER in the HISTORY of 

METEORITES. By the late W ALTER FLIGHT, J) Sc. Lond., 
F.R.S. With 7 Plates and t> Woodcuts, (200 copies only.) Ilfs, rid 


ARMOUR and its ATTACK by ARTILLERY 

By Cl I AS. ORDE BROWNE, Captain lute Royal Artillery. With 
numerous Plates aud Illustrations, rivo, cloth, 7s. <»d. 

BI0L0GIA - GENTRALIA - AMERICANA; 

or. Contributions t<» the Knowledge of the Fauna and Flora of 
Mexico and Central America. With numerous Plates, mostly 
Coloured. Edited by F. D. HODMAN and O. SALVIN'. 
BOTANY'. 5 vols., complete, ltound, £17 17s. 

ZOOLOGY'. Parts 1 to 102, each £1 is. 

AUCHzEOLOHIA. Parts, 1, 2, 3, with folio Atlases, each £2 2 s. 

BIRDS: the Elements of Ornithology. By 

ST. OEOROE MIVART, F.R.S. lYVith 174 Illuutratious. Svo, 
cloth, log. 0*1- 


DOGS, JACKALS, WOLVES, and FOXES: 

a Monograph of the Canidre. By ST. OEOROK M1VART, F.R.S. 
With Woodcuts and 44 Coloured Plates drawn from Nature nnd 
Hand-Coloured by J. C. Keulcinane. Price to Sultsc-ribcre, £3 3s. 

ANATOMY. Descriptive and Topographical, 

in l.2.-> Illustr.itions. By CARL HKITZMANN. M.D., BnNKS, 
ARTICULATIONS, LKJAMF.NTS-MUscLKS, FASCI.E, TOPO- 
HRAPHY’—URCANS of SENSE, VISCERA, TOlMCUA 1'IIY- 
NKRVOUS SYSTEM—VASCULAR SYSTEM—TOPOCK APHY. 
Koyul 8vo, cloth, £1 8s. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the FORAMINI- 

FKRA, RECENT and FOSSIL, from I.Vm.Ihhn. With Notes Ev 
nlanatory of some of the nur and little-known Publicatiouh. J'«y 
C11AS. DAVIES SHERBuKN, FACS, svo, cloth, Os. 


HOOKER’S IC0NES PLANTARUM. Third 

Series, Complete. Loudon, I**?7-JWl. Jo vols., 8vo. containing 
l.ooo Plates, £.*». Fourth Series. VoL I. Parts l.-IW, each 4s.; 
or 4s. :ul- by post. 

A CATALOGUE of BRITISH FOSSIL 

VERT ERRATA. Bv ARTHUR SMITH WOODWARD, F.O.S., 
aud CHARLES DAVIES SUER BORN, F.C.S. svo, cloth, 12s. tkl. 

A SYNONYMIC CATALOGUE of the 

RECENT MARINE BRVo/.OA. including FOSSIL SYNONYMS. 
By E. C. JELLY’. 8vo, cloth, 13s. 

DL’LAU & CO., 37, Soho Shi ah*. 


Sampson Low, Karston 4 Company’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

“Mr. AllaTt Tracy is an enviable traveller and a charming writer. 
His ' Rambles through Japan without a Guide' in good a book that 
it mkes one feel that one does not want to * go there * (this lm-ano 
praise, although it looks like, paradox) and uecsl not read any more 
book* about Japan. It is difficult to believe that the writer has left a 
point of interest in the Laud of the Rising Sun or the condition of its 
people untouched ; yet there is no hurry in his style: he has seen, cou- 
'sidered, and sympathetically regarded every place, object, and subject: 
he can be grave and impressive, lively and amusing; he is always 
graphic aud keenly observant."— Worltl, July 2». 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With Reports 
on British Trade, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT 
C.B., M.P. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ Picturesque and practical, and should attract liotli the tcrious* 
miuded and those who read only for entertainment.”— (JIoIk. 

“An exceptional treat — keen in its appreciation of men and 
names.**— Herald. 

“ A bright account of a second journey round the world."— Time*. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” Arc. With 
31 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6J. 

“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide.”— Daily Tel<yrai>ft. 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. 

By Sir C. GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G.. 4 c. With 2 Por- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“A liook which is well entitled to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the most sane, the most kindly, and the most critical estimate of 
Carlyle as yet published.”— Saturday Review. 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 

LETTERS. By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD, B.A. 
With 3 Portraits, 30 Full-Page and 41 smaller Illustra¬ 
tions, including 15 Photogravures. Royal Svo, cloth 
extra, 2is. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, demy 4to, 
boards, with extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS 
NET, is Just ready. 

“Mr. Bayard's hook is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last."— ^aturdaii Ii>nttv. 

“One of the most Wautiful illustrated !>ooks that has appeared 
for many years 

THE MEMBER for WR0TTEN- 

BOROUGH. Passages from his Lif» in Parliament. 
Edited by ARTHUR A’BECK FT. With fancy cover, 
design by E. J. Wheeler. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Bright, clever, and readable . 1 '—IhiUy Tt Uyrufih. 

“ There is not a dull passage in these entertaining page*."— (HoIk. 

" A most interesting book—far more interesting than the tale of the 
real election, of which we have had enough and to spare within the 
last few weeks.”— II 'arid. 

SCRIBNERS’ MAGAZINE. New 

Volume. January to June. Splendidly Illustrated. 
Royal Svo, 8*. tid. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By Count 

A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Captain FILMORE. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 81s. Just irmly. 

PER ASPERA. By Georg Ebers, 

Author of “An Egyptian Princess.” &o, 2 vols., crown 
Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 

‘Tho action is - t In Alexandria at tin timi of the Emperor 
Caracal la, and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist'* 
daughter residing there All the cirilisatkm of the time is brought 
into the book eltliei I n or suggestion, and seems to live 

again before the reader's eye."— Scotsman. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. I vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

{First Issue in Rook l'onn.) 

A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMER80N, Author of “ East Coast Yarns,” “ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” 6cc. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ A remarkable work.’’— World- 

THE MAID of KILLEENA. By 

WILLI AM BLACK. 2s. 6d. Being the New Volume in 
the Uniform and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. 
Black’s Novels. I.'r'nlo J* -/>*>/ 2. 

' LOW’S ONE SHILLING STORIES. 

UNIFORM WITH KIPLING’S 8T0RIKS. 

1. THE VISITOR’S BOOK; or, Sketches in 

a Swiss Hotel. By “ Ignntu?.” 

“Admirable in every way, full of quiet, truncliaut humour and 
observation.'*— II «rld. 

2. MARRIED by PROXY. By a “New 

HnniourDt." 

“ Extremely dhcrtilig and w«dl arranged to entertain the tedium of 
a railway journey.’—AWf/em AWio. 

3. HIS GOLF MADNESS* and other “Queer 

Stories.” By DEDUCE SoMES LAY'A HD. 

“ Piquant and humorous without bung long.”— Liverpool Merenrv. 

4. THE EFFACEMENT of ORIEL FEN- 

HAIJCON. By E. M. HEWITT. 

“This is a iKiwcrful story.The supernatural and mysterious 

machinery are •*» cleierly li.mdbd that t li■■ iut. rest of the liwk is s^h*h 
blurted and maintained to the rinse."- scuts,nan. 

London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd. 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lone, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


TWO RECENT BOOKS ON THEOLOGY. 


By 


By 


Essays upon some Controverted Questions. 

Thomas H. Huxley. (Macmillans.) 

The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. 

W. Robertson Smith. Second Edition, 

revised and much enlarged. (A. & C. 

Black.) 

None of Prof. Huxley’s writings are marked 
by more incisive reasoning, and none, per¬ 
haps, show such brilliancy of style, as those 
theological essays which, during six years, 
were the joy of the readers of the Nineteenth 
Century. They are now offered to the 
public in a collected form, with the addition 
of another paper from the Fortnightly 
Review, written in reply to an attack from 
Mr. Lilly, an old address on palaeontology, 
and a prologue of some fifty pages in 
length. However admirably adapted to 
the time and place of their original appear¬ 
ance, such publications necessarily lose 
when read in rapid succession, and apart 
from the adverse statements against which 
they were directed; and it may be 
doubted whether, for the purpose of 
reproduction in permanent book form, the 
professor might not with advantage have 
compressed his contributions to contro¬ 
versial theology into half or a quarter of 
their present bulk. It may also be asked 
whether for one of such high rank both in 
literature and science he does not sometimes 
fly at too small game, and whether his razor 
is not too often used for cutting blocks of 
wood, his Nasmyth hammer for driving in a 
tack. 

The permanent value of the book lies in 
the light that it throws on Agnosticism as a 
philosophical method. Prof. Huxley in¬ 
vented the word Agnostic as a name for his 
own opinions and for the school to which 
he belongs—the school, above all, of Hume 
and, to a great extent, of Kant. Now 
everyone has, of course, a right to define as 
he pleases a term that he has invented 
himself; but if the mass of educated people 
take up the term and consistently use it in 
a somewhat different sense, their practice is 
also entitled to great respect, and it will be 
worth while carefully to indicate the diver¬ 
gence between its original and its generally 
accepted connotation. 


“ Agnosticism,” Prof. Huxley tells us, “ is not 
a creed, but a method, the essence of which 
lies in the rigorous application of a single 
principle. . . . Positively the principle may he 
expressed: In matters of the intellect follow 
your reason as far as it will take you without 
regard to any other consideration. And nega¬ 
tively : In matters of the intellect do not 


pretend that conclusions are certain which are 
not demonstrated nor demonstrable ” (p. 362). 

The question at once suggests itself—Are 
there then other matters, not of the intellect, 
in which we may or must follow reason 
only a certain way, and with due regard 
to “other considerations”? The writers 
of Lux Mundi would probably say that there 
were such matters, and that religion was 
one of them. Thus, under shelter of the 
saving clause kindly provided for them they 
might, if so minded, describe themselves 
as Huxleyan Agnostics. At any rate, there 
can be little doubt that the two principles 
offered as discriminating tests would be 
accepted by a number of persons whom 
nobody has everdreamedof calling Agnostics, 
notably by the great systematic thinkers in 
ancient and modern times—Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, Spinoza and Hegel. Indeed, Prof. 
Huxley nimself, in one place, very candidly 
declares that “ with scientific theology, 
Agnosticism has no quarrel. . . . The 
scientific theologian admits the agnostic 
principle, however widely his results 
may differ from those reached by 
the majority of Agnostics ” (pp. 452-3). 
Coupling this with the statement made 
elsewhere (p. 366), that if by religion is 
meant theology, “ then in my judgment 
Agnosticism can be said to be a stage in its 
evolution, only as death may be said to be 
the final stage in the evolution of life,” the 
inference seems unavoidable that Agnosti¬ 
cism has the rather mischievous habit of 
denying and destroying a system of belief 
with which it has no quarrel. 

Now, as popularly understood, the word 
Agnosticism is susceptible of no such con¬ 
flicting applications, and in practice has 
proved exceedingly useful. It is neither a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing nor a lamb in wolf’s 
clothing, but a good shepherd’s dog. It 
implies first of all the absolute negation of 
supernatural interference with the sequences 
of natural phenomena. The Agnostic dis¬ 
believes in miracles, in revelation, in the 
efficacy of prayer, in what theologians call 
“ the ordinary operations of Providence,” 
and, I think I may add, in human free-will. 
Furthermore, if the person who has thus 
divested himself of the traditional religious 
opinions should be asked does he not then 
believe in God, in the sense of a personal 
First Cause of the universe, he will 
answer: I cannot disprove the existence 
of such a Being as you describe, but 
I see no evidence of His existence. 
My only experience of consciousness is 
as an accompaniment of certain nervous 
processes which are themselves a part of 
what you call the creation. Asked whether 
he is then a Materialist, our unassuming 
friend answers that he is not, nor a 
Spiritualist either. He observes a con¬ 
nexion between molecular movements and 


reason better than other people. The 
theologian interprets experience one way, 
the Agnostic another way; their methods 
may be the same, but their conclusions are 
totally different, and it is with reference to 
their conclusions only that they are named. 
Taking this ground, I think we can dispose 
more satisfactorily than Prof. Huxley has 
done of Dr. Wace’s demand, that the persons 
now known as Agnostics should be called 
^ Infidels in future. To begin with, Dr. Wace’s 
implied explanation of 4 “ infidel,” as one 
who does not believe Jesus Christ, conflicts 
with the ancient and established usages of 
language, since no orthodox Jew has ever 
been called an infidel in reference to his 
rejection of Christianity. Moreover, the 
word Infidel has become associated with a 
criminal breach of engagement, as when 
we talk of infidelity in a cashier or in a 
married person. Above all, it is desirable 
to possess a term designating the stand¬ 
point of that relatively numerous class who 
neither profess the dogmatic atheism of 
Charles Bradlaugh nor the dogmatic theism 
of Theodore Parker, especially a term to 
which neither those persons nor their oppo¬ 
nents object. Now both conditions are 
satisfied by the term Agnostic, and by it 
alone. But although the mass of Agnostics 
may have felt rather annoyed when Prof. 
Huxley took up and fought out on purely 
personal grounds the broad issue raised 
with their whole body by Dr. Wace, they 
must have forgiven him in consideration of 
the skill with which he diverted the con¬ 
troversy into a discussion of what the lay 
public hears too little about—the origin and 
historical value of the Synoptic Gospels. 
And whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Gladstone’s contribution to the subject, his 
appearance in the fray as a champion of the 
extreme Conservative side certainly added 
immensely to its interest. 

The relation between morality and belief, 
a topic placed by Cotter Morison in the 
fore-front of his attack on Christianity, is 
frequently touched on in these essays, but 
rather in the way of assumption than of 
argument. Not only does Prof. Huxley hold 
that there is no necessary connection be¬ 
tween ethics and theology, but he thinks 
that they are frequently opposed to one 
another. “ Scientific ethics, he tells us, 

“ can and does declare that the profession 
of belief in ” the miracles of the possessed 
swine and the barren fig-tree, “ on the 
evidence of documents of unknown date and 
of unknown authorship, is immoral” (p. 3121. 

It would even seem that, in Prof. Huxley’s 
opinion, to hold any theological doctrine 
with full and firm belief is immoral. 


feelings, but does not undertake to explain 
it. As to the immortality of the soul, there 
are two possible answers for him to make. 
He may, like Mr. John Morley, flatly deny 
it, and yet continue to be called an Agnostic. 
Or he may, like Prof. Huxley, profess 
complete ignorance about the subject. It 
will be observed that throughout this series 
of negations there is no assumption of ex¬ 
clusive reasonableness or of using one’s 


“ It is wrong for a man to say that he is 
certain of the objective truth of any proposition 
unless he can produce evidence which logically 
justifies that certainty. This is what Agnos¬ 
ticism asserts; and in my opinion, it is all that 
is essential to Agnosticism” (p. 450). 

Here again the common usage of educated 
people would, in my opinion, refuse to sanc¬ 
tion either the extension or the limitation 
claimed for Agnosticism by the originator 
of the term. To say that one is certain of a 
thing without being subjectively certain of 
it is, of course, a falsehood, and as such is 
wrong. Many persons who would strongly 
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object to being called Agnostics would admit 
so much. But it is rather hard to be called 
immoral for believing, on what seems to one¬ 
self sufficient evidence, what Prof. Huxley 
or anyone else considers not proven; and it 
is to be hoped that there are few Agnostics 
so intolerant as to cast such a slur on the 
character of their opponents, whatever they 
may think of their logic. It would be truly 
debasing the moral currency were the word 
“ immoral ” to be habitually used as a strong 
way of calling other people’s inferences 
invalid. 

Had Mr. Gladstone possessed an elemen¬ 
tary acquaintance with the results of modem 
Pentateuchal criticism, as set forth by Prof. 
.Robertson Smith in the work named at the 
head of this article, he would probably not 
have provoked an unequal contest with 
Prof. Huxley by standing up for the inspired 
accuracy of the so-called Mosaic Cosmogony. 
To one who has learned to read the first 
chapter of Genesis as the opening 
section of a Priestly Code written after 
the Captivity, the question of its inspira¬ 
tion must appear somewhat futile. Much 
that seemed not only heterodox but 
chimerical in Biblical criticism when 
Prof. Robertson Smith first published his 
lectures on the Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church eleven years ago, is now making its 
way to general acceptance as at any rate not 
less well authenticated than the theories of 
geology. The result is due, no doubt, in 
great measure to Canon Driver’s Intro¬ 
duction, but partly also to the bolder 
initiative of his Scottish predecessor. Still 
further help will be given by this new 
edition of the lectures, which has been en¬ 
riched by so much fresh matter that, in 
spite of omissions, it exceeds the first edition 
by one-third. So far as Hexateuchal 
criticism goes it will be found more attractive 
than Canon Driver’s book, as well as argu¬ 
mentatively fuller. I would draw particular 
attention to the last lecture heacled “ The 
Narrative of the Hexateuch,” which consists 
entirely of new matter, as furnishing a com¬ 
plete answer to the elaborate misunder¬ 
standings and misstatements recently put 
forward as a confutation of the critical 
theory by Prof. Robertson, Principal Cave, 
and the Bishop of Colchester. The prelate 
last named and his brother of Gloucester 
might also very profitably give their 
attention to the following passage, which 
is reprinted as it stood in the first 
edition:— 

“We have no objection, say the opponents of 
Biblical criticism, to any amount of historical 
study, but it is not legitimate historical study 
that has produced the current results of Biblical 
criticism. These results, say they, are based 
on the rationalistic assumption that the super¬ 
natural is impossible. . . . My answer to this 
objection is very simple. . . . We are agreed, 
it appears, that the method is a true one. Let 
us go forward and apply it; and if in the 
application you find me calling in a rationalistic 
principle, if you can show at any step in my 
argument that I assume the impossibility of 
the supernatural, or reject plain facts in the 
interest of rationalistic theories, I will frankly 
confess that I am in the wrong” (pp. 18 
and 19). 

Alfred W. Bern. 


A Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 

1559-1642. By Frederick Gard Fleay. 

In 2 vols. (Reeves & Turner.) 

English literature is not so rich in diction¬ 
aries of dramatic biography as the interest 
and importance of the subject might sug¬ 
gest. The first step towards the preparation 
of such a work was taken about two centuries 
ago by Gerard Langbaine, a son of the 
provost of Queen’s College, Oxford. Accord¬ 
ing to Warton, he had been “ a constant 
and critical attendant of the playhouses for 
many years,” and had collected “ more than 
a thousand printed plays, masques, and 
interludes.” His Account of the English 
Dramatic Poets , as the work was called, may 
be deemed a remarkable achievement for its 
date, though he had but a limited acquaint¬ 
ance with early editions of memorable plays. 
Gildon, Jacob, and Whincop successively 
followed in his wake, each doing a little to 
repair his shortcomings, but assuredly fail¬ 
ing to outstrip him in any other respect. 
Next came David Erskine Baker’s Companion 
to the Playhouse, in which some critical dis¬ 
cernment was united to a good deal of 
independent research, and which imme¬ 
diately drove all its predecessors out of the 
field. First brought out in 1764, it was 
continued by Isaac Reid to 1782, and by 
Stephen Jones to 1812. Meanwhile it had 
been renamed the “ Biographia Dramatics.” 
As may be supposed, its accounts of pre- 
Restoration plays were not free from errors 
and oversights. In noticing “All is True,” 
for example, the compilers, even with Sir 
Henry Wotton’s letter about it under their 
noses, failed to see that in all probability it 
was the “famous historic of King Henry 
Yffl.” GeneraUy, however, the book was 
one of exceptional value, and up to the 
present no attempt has been made to super¬ 
sede it. Mr. Halliwell-Phillips’s Dictionary 
of Old English Plays, brought out some thirty 
years ago, is little more than what its title 
would imply. 

Mr. Fleay’s new work, which may be 
taken as the complement of his Chronicle 
History of the London Stage, is intended to 
supply the deficiency we have indicated. It 
relates to the lives and labours of the 
many dramatists who nourished in England 
between the production of “Gorboduc” 
and the suppression of the theatres by the 
Puritans. As the author points out, it 
bears a close resemblance to the Biographia 
Dramatica in arrangement, but differs from 
it altogether in import. Let this difference 
be stated in his own words: 

“The Biographia professed to give lives of the 
playmakers similar to those in any other 
dictionary or cyclopaedia, and, alongside of 
these, lists of their plays in order of publication, 
with such brief notices of the plays themselves 
as could be gathered from their title-pages, and 
with such additions as could be gathered from 
the imperfectly understood stage history of the 
early theatres and acting companies. My 
object has been to arrange the plays in order of 
original production, with such notices of their 
authors, and such only, as bear upon the history 
of the drama itself. The ideal of my work 
would be reached if I could give for every 
play, from the opening of the theatres in 1576 
to their closure before the Civil Wars in 1642, the 
authorship in each instance, the date of original 
production, the theatre at which it was acted, 
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the company by whom it was played, the 
relation it bore to other plays, and to dramatic 
history generally. This is a vastly more 
extended scope than anything hitherto at¬ 
tempted, and satisfactory results are not always 
attainable; but I trust that my readers will 
find that in most cases of importance I have 
hit, if not the bull’s eye, at any rate an inner 
ring.” 

It is almost needless to say that Mr. Fleay 
has fulfilled his heavy task as thoroughly 
as existing conditions will permit. He has 
all the qualities it demands—a genuine love 
of the old English drama, an infinite 
capacity for taking pains, a ready perception 
of the bearing one fact may have upon 
another, and a well-nigh exhaustive know¬ 
ledge of the literature and the occurrences 
of the period with which he deals. He has 
still a keen appetite for circumstances which, 
trivial enough in themselves, may help him, 
directly or indirectly, to solve a problem as 
to date or authorship ; and his conjectures, 
if not always convincing, are seldom un¬ 
worthy of more or less consideration. He 
certainly shows some reason for believing 
that Shakspere satirised Jonson in “ Troilus 
and Cressida.” Under the head of the 
“ Poetaster” we read : 

“ The ‘ armed prologue ’ is very important. 
He appears in ‘ confidence,’ and is unquestion¬ 
ably alluded to in the ‘ armed prologue ’ to 
‘ Troylus and Cressida,’ who does not ‘ come in 
confidence.’ It is, then, in this play of Shak- 
spere’s that we must expect to find the purge 
that he gave to Jonson in return for the pill 
Jonson administered to Marston, </. ‘ Return 
from Parnassus,’ iv. 3; and whoever will take 
the trouble to compare the description of Crites 
in ‘Cynthia’s Revels,’ ii. 1, with that of Ajax 
in ‘ Troylus and Cressida,’ i. 2, will see that 
Ajax is Jonson : slow as the elephant crowded 
by nature with ‘ humors,’ valiant as the lion, 
churlish as the bear, melancholy without cause 
(compare Malicente). Hardly a word is spoken 
of or by Ajax in ii. 3, iii. 3, which does not 
apply literally to Jonson.” 

Other controversial matter will be found 
scattered over the two volumes. Here and 
there, however, Mr. Fleay seems to curb 
his love of theorising, as may be gathered 
from the fact that he allows “ Romeo and 
Juliet ” to pass without a repetition in effect 
of the article he wrote about it fifteen years 
ago. One point upon which he lays stress 
is the pre-eminence in many respects of 
“royal Ben.” Although, he says, Shak¬ 
spere is the central figure in our dramatic 
literature, Jonson is the central figure in- 
our dramatic history. In support of this 
view, we are reminded of what is described 
as the variety of his work, his origination of 
new dramatic forms, his connexion with 
the court, his multiple relations with 
“ great ones,” his large acquaintance with 
other authors, his personal experience as an 
actor on many stages, his adoption of author 
“sons,” and his knowledge, unique among 
the dramatists of his time, of the only other 
dramatic literature of anything like equal 
importance with our own. From the favour 
extended to Lodowick Carlell’s plays at 
Whitehall Mr. Fleay draws an inference w hich 
may be thought a little too wide. They 
show, he thinks, “ what rubbish was palat¬ 
able ” to Charles I. and Henrietta. No 
doubt they are poor stuff; but it should 
not be forgotten that the court entertain- 
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ments of the time included pieces which, like 
Jonson’s “ Golden Age Restored,” como up 
to a high standard of poetry, and that Car- 
lell was a rather prominent member of the 
royal household. After continued efforts to 
find another author for it, the “ Yorkshire 
Tragedy ” is assumed to have been written 
by Shakspere, the external evidence on this 
head being “ too strong.” Of serious 
omissions, Mr. Fleay may be deemed wholly 
guiltless, though he would have done well 
to note that some passages in “ A Warning 
for Faire Women” are of peculiar excel¬ 
lence, and have, indeed, been attributed to 
the greatest of all dramatists himself. 

For more than one reason it is to be re¬ 
gretted that so careful and scholarly a per¬ 
formance as this Biographical Chronicle 
should be marked by irritating faults of 
taste and temper. Mr. Fleay is too prone 
to obtrude himself upon the notice of his 
readers. He does not appear to understand 
that any expression of personal feeling is 
misplaced in a work of the kind, or that, 
eminent in one way as he unquestionably is, 
his relations with other writers are scarcely 
worthy of being recorded. For instance, 
after mentioning a conversation he had with 
Lord Tennyson fourteen years ago, he says: 
“ He has since forgotten me, for what 
reason I know not.” Why this heavy sigh 
should be inflicted upon us it isdifficult to say. 
Nor has Mr. Fleay too many kind words 
for fellow gleaners in the same field. Of 
Halliwell-Phillipps, he is unable to speak 
with anytliing like composure. He con¬ 
temptuously miswrites the name, and will 
not even be consistent in his inaccuracy. 
In one case the amiable and lettered enthu¬ 
siast of Hollingsbury Copse is referred to 
as “ Halliwell,” in another as “ J. 0. H. 
Phillips.” His Dictionary of Old English 
Flays is rather unnecessarily condemned as 
“ a mere scissors and paste compilation, with 
a few additions, but inaccurate and void of 
all historical grasp of the subject.” Lastly, 
apropos of his reprint of “ Monsieur 
Thomas,” he is accused of “ impudence or 
ignorance." Living authors, too, fare some¬ 
what badly at Mr. Fleay’s hands. On 
Mr. A. H. Bullen, who seems to have roused 
him to fury by describing one of his 
magazine articles as “a titanic absurdity, 
gross as a mountain, open, palpable,” Mr. 
Fleay is particularly severe. He tells us 
that this painstaking student has “ an 
effeminately facile pen,” is superior to Mrs. 
Malaprop in derangement of epitaphs, and 
speaks with “ the magisterial authority of 
youth and inexperience.” Again, “ his 
special delight is to set up ninepin hypo¬ 
theses and bowl them down again; but no 
doubt it pays him and his publisher.” Such 
assages may make the unskilful laugh, 
ut they also make the judicious grieve. 
In one of his closing pages Mr. Fleay says 
that “ personalities are out of place in books 
addressed to serious students, and ultimately 
come home to roost as surely as curses.” It 
is a pity that he cannot be induced to prac¬ 
tice what he preaches. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


A Book about the Garden and the Gardener. 

By S. Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. 

(Edward Arnold.) 

Dwellers in the country are just now some¬ 
what exercised in their minds upon the 
subject of technical instruction. The 
County Councils have at their disposal con¬ 
siderable sums of money to expend upon it, 
but it is no easy matter to settle what shall 
be taught and how. Suggestions without 
number have been made: some practical, 
many chimerical. Butter-making and wood¬ 
carving, nursing and hygiene, mechanics 
and modern languages, book-keeping and 
bee-keeping, agricultural chemistry and ele¬ 
mentary geology, drawing and draining: 
each and all have their advocates; and before 
the eyes of the philanthropist—and who is 
not one nowadays ?—there rises the picture 
of Hodge, as a master of arts and sciences, 
dwelling in the midst of his three acres, fed 
by their produce f artistically prepared), and 
employing tho leisure which an Eight Hours 
Bill shall have procured him in cultivating 
his tastes and predilections. Dean Hole 
thinks he might do better by cultivating his 
allotment, and says, “ if politicians would 
send teachers of horticulture into our vil¬ 
lages, and would show the men how to grow 
fruit and vegetables, and the women how 
to preserve and cook them, 1 he would have 
some faith in their reforms.’ ” 

It is, we suppose, with a view to helping 
others to adopt the course which he advo¬ 
cates that the Dean has published the 
collection of papers comprised in the present 
pretty volume. It is certainly not hard 
reading; and, though one may get a little 
tired of his terribly funny way of putting 
things, there is no doubt the author is quite 
in earnest in his desire to make us all gar¬ 
deners. In so doing he would, he thinks, 
be diffusing happiness 

“ in its duration sure; in its peculiar essence 
of a very sweet and gracious quality. It 
ministers health to the body and health to the 
mind. It brings pure air to the lungs, and 
pure, reverent thoughts to the heart. It makes 
us love our home, content and satisfied with 
those pleasures which neither sting nor pall; 
and yet, when we leave that home, it follows 
us wheresoever we go.” 

But the Dean’s book is not a mere praise 
of gardening. It contains a budget of 
stories, more or less humorous, but, without 
any exception, pertinent to his subject, and 
conveys, in all sorts of ways, all sorts of in¬ 
formation on the art of which the author is 
an acknowledged master. It will be satis¬ 
factory to a good many possessors of gardens 
to know that so high an authority as the 
Dean does not condemn what is known as 
“ bedding out.” In some quarters it has 
certainly fallen into disrepute of late years, 
and we have been tola that the older 
fashion which secured some amount of 
floral display throughout the year is 
preferable to a brilliant show which lasts 
only three or four months. But the Dean 
very rightly says that the success or failure 
of the system depends upon the character 
of the garden and the resources at the 
gardener’s command. If there be plenty 
of room for a variety of treatment and 
suitable surroundings, and if the gardener 
be an artist with means and men to realise 


his art, then from March to October your 
eye may be gratified with a succession of 
bright flowers, and all goes well; but if 
space and supply be restricted, the “ summer 
system ” brings with it miserable nakedness 
and dreary desolation for which a brief 
period of brilliance is no compensation, and 
the sentiment and teachings, the associa¬ 
tions, the memories, and the hopes, of which 
a garden should be the haunt and home, 
will have no place in it. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, 
for hints on roses and how to grow them, 
the amateur and, indeed, the professional 
gardener can go to no better authority than 
the Dean, who, we are glad to learn, is able 
in his new home to keep around him his 
old friends. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


History of the Free Churches of England, 

1688 . 1801 . By H. S. Skeats and C. S. 

Miall. (Alexander & Shepheard.) 

Tiie well-known work of the late Mr. 
Herbert S. Skeats was published in 1868 , 
and is now re-issued with slight modi¬ 
fications and brought up to date by Mr. 
Charles S. Miall. The book could hardly 
have found a more competent or more sym¬ 
pathetic editor. Neither writer conceals 
his personal agreement with the principles 
of the Free Churches. “Time is on the 
side of the Free Churches,” says Mr. Miall, 
and the clash of the Ironsides’ armour 
echoes through Mr. Skeats’s pages. There 
is no uncertain note of war, for instance, in 
this : 

“ Mr. Noel want on to indicate that, in his 
view, political action was always dangerous to 
Christians, peculiarly so to pastors, and that 
eminent piety in pastors and churches would, 
in a few years, do more to free the Church of 
England than thirty years of political warfare. 
Surely a vory illogical and unsound con¬ 
clusion.” 

It is not certain, however, that a hearty be¬ 
lief in one side is a disqualification for writing 
history. We should be sorry to lose Claren¬ 
don or Macaulay; probably we get a more 
accurate notion of the state of the Church 
in the time of Charles II. from the various 
writings of Bunyan than we should from a 
document drawn up by a more impartial 
witness. Men cannot exist in a vacuum in 
the past any more than in the present. The 
book, however, is not merely controversial, 
it is a true apologia. Without any parade 
or affectation of impartiality, the writers 
are scrupulously just. We may say of them 
as Tillotson said of the Socinians : “ They 
are a pattern,” said he, “ of the fair way of 
disputing ; they argue without passion, with 
decency, dignity, clearness, and gravity.” 

The history of the Free Churches might 
be written from several points of view. 
It might be, as Mr. Frouae has recently 
told us the history of Henry VHI. ought to 
be, a history of the statute book ; it might 
be a history of opinion; it might be mainly 
biographical. Our book is a skilfully 
arranged chronicle, in which all three points 
of view are taken. There is no lack of 
interesting, indeed of picturesque material 
for such a history. It is a record of religious 
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wars and persecutions — the gibbet, the 
prison, and the pillory— 

That “ hieroglyphic State Machine, 

Contrived to punish Fancy in ”— 

double taxes, and civil disabilities. It was 
not alone the Government or the Church 
that had the persecuting spirit: one of the 
meanest surely of all persecutions was the 
action of the Corporation of London in 
appointing to the office of sheriff Dissenters 
who could not conscientiously qualify for 
the office by taking the Sacrament accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the Church of England, 
and then fining them. This led to the 
famous judgment, in which the House of 
Lords affirmed the principles of toleration 
in 1767, when Lord Mansfield said— 

“ it is now no crime for a man to say he is a 
dissenter, nor is it any crime for him not to 
take the sacrament according to the rites of 
the Church of England .... there is nothing 
certainly more unreasonable, more inconsistent 
with the rights of human nature, more contrary 
to the spirit and preoepts of the Christian 
religion, more iniquitous and unjust, more im¬ 
politic, than persecution.” 

This is fine language: but one has to 
remember that at the time Unitarians were 
shut out from the benefits, such as they 
were, of the Toleration Act, that dissenting 
ministers and schoolmasters had to sign 35 J 
out of the 39 articles, that the civil dis¬ 
abilities of Dissenters under the Test and 
Corporation Acts, whereby a man could not 
obtain any civil, military, or corporate office 
without undergoing the sacramental test, 
were not removed till 1828. 

In his chronicles of the last forty years 
Mr. Miall has described at some length 
the parliamentary struggles that led to the 
abolition of compulsory church rates and of 
university tests, to the opening of burial 
grounds, the rise and progress of the 
liberation Society, the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the Elementary 
Education Act. “ I know the Dissenters,” 
said Lord John Russell in the course of the 
anti-church rate agitation, “ they carried the 
Reform Bill; they carried the abolition of 
slavery; they carried Free Trade; and 
they’ll carry the abolition of church rates.” 
Mr. Miall is of opinion that they will ulti¬ 
mately carry the disestablishment of the 
Church of England. Whether this be so 
or not, it seems clear that no comprehension 
scheme that shall unite the Free and State 
Churches is possible. The time when such 
action was most possible was in 1689. 
William HI. was anxious to unite the 
Protestant sects. The Independents and 
Presbyterians were willing: the Commission, 
which included Stillingfleet, Burnet, Tillot- 
son, and Tenison, revised the Prayer-book 
in a most complete manner, made kneeling 
at the Communion and using the cross in 
baptism optional, and offered to acknow¬ 
ledge the validity of Presbyterian ordina¬ 
tion. Unfortunately the matter was left to 
Convocation, and the Lower House of Con¬ 
vocation displayed a spirit that rendered 
reconciliation impossible. Mr. Skeats and 
Mr. Miall regard this failure as due mainly 
to theological differences and ecclesiastical 
intolerance. There seems, no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that purely political feeling had a 
good deal to do with it. 


“ An apprehension is said to have been felt,” 
says Yon Ranke, “ that the king would gain 
too much influence by a union of the Dis¬ 
senters and Episcopalians brought to pass under 
his authority. But a powerful king was just 
what was not desired.” 

It was jealousy of William, “your new 
hodge-podge of a Dutch government,” as 
Defoe makes them say in Ms Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters that caused the High 
Churchmen to break the scheme down. 

The question was revived some thirty 
years ago in an interesting controversy 
between Mr. Binney and Dr. Short, Bishop 
of Adelaide, who had refused to accede to 
a memorial presented by a large number 
of colonists requesting that Mr. Binney 
might be asked to preach in the cathedral, 
on the ground that “his orders are irregular, 
his mission the offspring of division, and 
his Church system—he would not say 
schism—but dichostasy.” But, though no 
comprehension scheme seems within the 
scope of practical politics, the prospect of 
some kind of federation of Free Churches 
is growing brighter. 

“ The tendency to sub-division is less marked 
than the tendency to co-operation. . . . The 
latest sign of this pervading Christian sym¬ 
pathy is the recent Congregational Council, at 
which Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists 
were present to offer the right hand of fellow¬ 
ship to their Congregational brethren.” 

The political history of Nonconformity is, 
however, by no means the sole or the most 
important part of this book. Those who 
have a taste for controversy may find here 
succinct and interesting accounts of the 
chief theological disputes that have exer¬ 
cised the Free Churches. Mr. Skeats himself 
apparently had little sympathy with the 
characteristic doctrine of the Unitarians: 
he more than once allows himself to speak 
of it as “a taint”; but nothing can be 
fairer than his account of the Deistical con¬ 
troversies of the eighteenth century, and 
more especially of the Salters’ Hall disputes 
of 1719, which had much to do with the 
changes by which English Presbyterian 
churches become Unitarian, and “ the de¬ 
nomination vanished as suddenly as it had 
risen.” 

Equally interesting is Mr. Miall’s careful 
account of the Leicester Conference of 1878, 
and the subsequent action of the Congrega¬ 
tional Union. It is a favourite argument in 
support of a State Church that it controls 
extravagance of opinion and expression. 
This is a curious argument to use in favour 
of an establishment that has borrowed a 
“ Church Army ” from General Booth, and 
whose differing sections cannot be said to 
have ever dwelt together in harmony. A 
perusal of this book will show all candid 
minds that on the whole the Free Churches 
have managed their affairs discreetly if not 
with dignity; that considering they were for 
long not allowed to have schools, and only 
for the last twenty years have been allowed 
to have degrees, they have produced a 
respectable number of writers of merit, and 
that in times of danger they have ever 
proved loyal. 

Even in 1745, when the High Churchmen 
wavered, supporting neither King nor Pre¬ 
tender with any zeal, 

I “ the Committee of the Deputies passed a 


resolution recommending the whole body of 
Dissenters throughout the kingdom to join in 
support of the Government. . . . Armed 

associations of Dissenters were formed in all 
parts of the kingdom; chapels were converted 
into parade-grounds, and ministers became 
voluntary recruiting officers.” 

Even the Quakers could not refrain from 
helping. They could not on principle incite 
men to shed blood, but they contributed 
flannel. And probably no more eloquently 
patriotic appeal has ever been made to a 
nation than came from the little Baptist 
chapel in Cambridge, when Robert Hall 
implored Englishmen to fight for their 
liberties against Napoleon. 

Mr. Miall’s part of the book—the last 
five chapters dealing with the last forty 
years—will probably be found the most 
immediately interesting. The Census of 
1851, which for the first time gave authentic 
information respecting the relative numbers 
of worshippers in different religious bodies, 
startled the public by three pieces of in¬ 
formation—firstly, that out of every hundred 
churchgoing people forty-eight were not 
members of the Church of England; 
secondly, that there were over five millions 
of people in England who did not attend a 
place of worship at all; thirdly, that the 
existing accommodation was quite in¬ 
sufficient. The deficiency of Church exten¬ 
sion was an evil that could be remedied: 
we all know the efforts that have been made 
by the Church of England and by the Free 
Churches in this direction. Mr. Miall 
estimates that by 1865 £800,000 had been 
spent in this way by the Free Churches. 
But the masses have not been reached by 
any of the Churches. We have yet to see 
how far the work of the Salvation Army 
will prove lasting and beneficial. 

In an interesting passage Mr. Skeats 
points out that the temporary decay of 
Dissent in the reign of Queen Anne was 
partly attributable to a harrow view of the 
scope of education. 

“ It was apparently the opinion of the gener¬ 
ality of ministers now rising that it was most 
undesirable for religious persons to read any 
but technically religious books. The strictness 
of Puritanism without its strength or its piety 
was coming into vogue. . . . Shakspere’s 
plays were forbidden writings, and Bacon was 
a “ profane ” and unknown author. Addison’s 
Spectator was probably unknown to nine-tenths 
of the members of the Free Churches.” 

At a later period in the century a good 
many important private schools were con¬ 
ducted by Dissenters, and during the present 
century the Free Churches have specially 
devoted care to the improvement of educa¬ 
tion. The London University was to a 
considerable extent due to the efforts 
of Nonconformists : the Wesleyans and 
Quakers have important schools of their 
own. In 1871 ecclesiastical tests in Oxford 
and Cambridge Universities were abolished, 
and it is noteworthy that during the last 
thirty years a Dissenter has won the position 
of Senior Wrangler at Cambridge nineteen 
times. Two years ago Spring Hill Theo¬ 
logical College was transferred to Oxford, 
under the name of Mansfield College, to 
provide a theological education for gradu¬ 
ates intending to enter the Congregational 
ministry; its classes are, however, open to 
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members of other religious bodies. In the 
same year the Unitarians removed their 
Manchester New College to Oxford. 

The book is not primarily biographical, 
yet much of its value and interest lies in the 
lists of worthies that it enumerates. The 
subjects it treats are so large and are 
treated so fully that it was probably 
necessary to avoid anything like those 
complete sketches of character that render 
the pa^es of Burke and Macaulay so 
fascinating. But brief as the sketches are, 
they are extremely well done. There are 
touches of restrained humour in the refer¬ 
ences to Baxter, “ that old Goliath of Pres¬ 
byterianism,” and to “ the great Mr. Howe,” 
who nevercouldbebroughtto excommunicate 
the Church of England; and in Mr. Miall’s 
account of Dr. Campbell, the editor of the 
Banner, who was “ a Boanerges under the 
delusion that he was specially ‘ a witness 
for the truth ’ . . . with an eye like 
Mars to threaten and command, and a 
* men, brethren, and fathers’ style of 
address which was the particular aversion 
of Mr. Binney.” But for the most part the 
general character of the influence of the 
leaders alone is given. If anyone will take 
the trouble to turn over the 700 pages of 
this book, and note how numerous these 
leaders and teachers were and how care¬ 
fully considered and condensed the informa¬ 
tion given on each is, he will be able to 
form some conception of the labour that 
must have been given to this excellent 
work. 

K. F. Charles. 


Harold: a Drama in Four Acts, and other 

Poems. By Arthur Gray Butler. 

(Frowde.) 

The story of the good Earl Harold, “in 
whose breast beat the heart of England,” 
contains that combination of national and 
personal interests which is most attractive 
to the romance-writer, be he poet or novelist. 
The present poem is professedly founded on 
Lord Lytton’s Harold , and challenges com¬ 
parison with Lord Tennyson’s. The two 
dramas have the advantage of poetic form 
as compared with the novel, but lose in 
being slighter. The complexities of such 
subtle characters as Haco and De Graville 
appear harsh and unnatural when we see 
them only in a few scenes. 

There is, however, a singular harmony 
between the three authors in their concep¬ 
tions of the main characters. Harold is 
ever the brave and gentle, the perfection of 
that pre-chivalrous nobility which already 
worshipped honour, 

“ As men have made It, 
Distorted, false, and jangled dialect," 

though with the glorious inconsistency of 
genius he consented to forego honour for 
the love of country. Beside him lowers the 
great Duke William with “that friendly- 
fiendly smile of his,” the sign of the “ dis¬ 
simulation which debased his character 
but achieved his fortunes.” Around them 
are grouped the frank, fierce Saxons and 
the debonnair but grasping Normans. And 
on these, or at least on the Saxons, the 


influence of women is strong. We have 
Githa, the Norse mother, prompting to 
greatness; Aldyth, the scheming wife, with 
Edith the beautiful, whose great love 
conquers self and wounds that it may 
inspire. It is curious that both the poets 
have ignored the weird Hilda, to whom 
Lord Lytton gives much prominence. 

But in spite of its attractive dramatis 
personas, it must be confessed that Mr. 
Butler’s “Harold,” like Lord Tennyson’s, 
is somewhat dull; being only redeemed by 
passages of beautiful poetry and noble 
thought. Such is the fable of the maid 
who “bade us write only, she died of 
nothing, on her tomb ”; the resolution of 
Edith to crush her own heart for the sake 
of England 

“ Better far 

To break at once ! break now! than hang for ever 
A mill-stone round the neck of him I love, 

A canker at the core of England's weal, 

And, with them slowly dying, slowly die.” 

and her perplexity at Harold’s attempt to 
weaken her resolution :— 

‘ ‘ What shall I do F He taught me ; strung me up 
To this high pitch, and now himself unstrung, 

He quarrels with the music he hath made, 

And breaks the strings of his own instrument.” 

The play contains also some charming 
lyrics, and the following soldier’s song:— 

“ Come drink to my bonny brown maid! 

Come drink to my bonny brown maid 
For vicar or priest 
She cares not the least, 

But she'll wed me, my bonny brown maid. 

So here’s to my bonny brown maid, 

And here’s to my bonny brown maid ! 

Tho’ I lie where I fall 
Without blessing or pall, 

She’ll lament me, my bonny brown maid. 

Mr. Butler’s blank verse as a whole is 
flowing and correct; his prose is at times 
forcible. He has apparently devoted most 
care to the language of Edith and the 
development of her character; and, like 
Lord Tennyson, he will not have her for¬ 
gotten by Harold in those later anxieties 
for the state which Lord Lytton had repre¬ 
sented as entirely engrossing him. 

We can discover but little poetry in the 
rest of Mr. Butler’s book. The three poems, 
“ Hodge on Churchgoing” and on “Voting 
by Ballot,”-and “In the Beginning,” are 
clever and amusing, though the hexameters 
of the last are slightly shaky. As a rule, he 
has been content to give petulant expression 
to his conviction of the degeneracy of the 
age in an unpleasing string of rhymes, to 
which the arguments in the verses “To an 
Optimist” and the apt phrase “ sad as the 
strain of saddest symphonies ” do not recon¬ 
cile us. This is the more irritating because 
Mr. Butler has shown us here, as in his 
“ Harold,” that he can write lyrical poetry 
of no mean order. “ Live and let live,” 
“Meliora Priora,” “A Sprig of Holly,” 
and “ April and May,” are in their way 
delightful. 

Eeciinald Brimley Johnson. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Island of Fantasy. By Fergus Hume. 
In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The Man who was Good. By Leonard 
Merrick. In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Of the World, Worldly. By Mrs. Forrester. 

In 2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Story of a Penitent Soul. In 2 vols. 
(Bentley.) 

A Daughter of Mystery. By Jessie Kri- 
korian. In .2 vols. (Griffith, Farran 
& Co.) 

The Jolly Pashas. By John A. Steuart. 
(Henry.) 

Rachel Reno: a Eomance of Wales. By 
William Earley. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

A Girl Diplomatist. By Mabel E. Wotton. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Clement BarnolcPs Invention. By Lionel 
Hawke. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

A Dream of Millions, and other Tales. By 
M. Betham-Edwards. (Sampson Low.) 

A Story of Guy Fawkes Day, By F. S. 
Hollings. (Sampson Low.) 

A Debt of Honour. By Mabel Collins. 
(Eden, Bemington & Co.) 

Mr. Fergus Hume makes an attempt in 
The Island of Fantasy to reconstruct the 
classic life of Ancient Hellas; and in dedi¬ 
cating his romance to Mr. J. A. Symonds, he 
sees “no reason why some of our over- 
wealthy millionaires should not carry out 
the Utopian project here suggested to a 
successful conclusion.” The Island of 
Fantasy is really Melnos, in the Cretan 
Sea. It is little known, and is the property 
of an Englishman, who expatriated himself 
from his native land forty years before the 
narrative opens. He governed it under the 
name of King Justinian, and, by the prin¬ 
ciple of natural selection, raised a small 
colony of almost perfect men and women. 
Of these none was more beautiful than his 
own daughter Helena. She was as lovely 
as the Helen who captivated Paris, but 
without her frailty. To this colony, at the 
invitation of its sovereign, goes out Maurice 
Boylands, a wealthy young Englishman of 
ancient family, who has lost all zest and 
relish for life until he encounters Helena. 
Then all his susceptible nature awakes 
within him in passionate force. Life becomes 
entirely transformed, and for the first time 
he realises the joy of existence. Melnos he 
finds to be an abode worthy of its goddess. 
But this Eden has its serpent, in the shape 
of a Greek youth, who styles himself 
Count Caliphronas. He was a perfect 
type of physical beauty though his soul was 
dark, cowardly, and revengeful. He loved 
Helena with a sensual passion; but as she 
rejected his advances with scorn, he endea¬ 
voured to vent all his malice upon his 
successful rival, Eoylands. Caliphronas 
resolved to capture the island, and to wreak 
his vengeance upon its inhabitants. Col¬ 
lecting a band of three hundred cut-throats 
from the various islands in the Aegean, he 
again and again assaulted Melnos, only to 
be beaten back by the gallant defenders. 
There is something Homeric in the descrip¬ 
tion of the sanguinary encounters. The 
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scene closes with a vivid description of the 
destruction of the island by a volcanic erup¬ 
tion. All the characters the reader will 
care about are saved in a miraculous 
manner, but Justinian afterwards dies. 
Before passing away he reveals some strange 
secrets—his near relationship to Maurice 
Roylands among the number. This novel 
is a long way in advance of anything Mr. 
Fergus Hume has hitherto attempted. His 
style has greatly improved ; his conceptions 
are really noble, if not great; and he has 
helped us to realise something of what 
Greece and Greek life were in the Golden 
Age. 

Mr. Leonard Merrick writes with power, 
but he must modify his pessimistic moods. 
A sadder story than The Man who was Good 
we have not met with for a long time. 
Fate, with its hard, cruel bufferings, is 
relentless towards Mary Brennan. She has 
been cast off by Seaton Carew, a sordid 
creature who plays leading man in a pro¬ 
vincial theatrical troupe. She has given 
him affection and devotion under the 
promise of marriage upon the death of his 
degraded wife; but when that event hap¬ 
pens he coolly transfers himself to Miss 
Olive Westland, because that theatrical star 
has engaged to find the money for a house 
in London where he can make his debut. 
One is glad to find that his play is damned, 
and himself with it. Meanwhile, Mary the 
outcast goes through a series of painful 
adventures, which are described with much 
pathos and realistic skill. Being rescued 
from starvation, she is offered the love of 
Dr. Kincaid, “the man who was good”; 
but her heart is dead, and she refuses his 
offer. Finally, she sacrifices her life to 
save the child of the wretch who has betrayed 
her. No doubt there have been histories in 
real life as touching and hopeless as that of 
Mary Brennan, but somehow we feel that 
Mr. Merrick wants more lightness and 
brightness in his story: human nature has 
its lights as well as its shadows. The 
author gets a strong grip of the reader, 
and he certainly shows a capacity for fiction 
of a high order. 

The life of a society beauty, with all its 
folly, heartlessness, splendour, and ultimate 
disillusion, is what Mrs. Forrester portrays 
for us in Of the World, Worldly. When 
Mrs. Vernon began her career she loved 
Vivian Lloyd with such affection as she 
was capable of, but after he lost his fortune 
she threw him over. Society and its 
pleasures came first with her. Then, after 
some years, when these hollow pleasures 
began to pall, she longed for her old 
lover with a passion to which she had 
hitherto been a stranger. She spread her 
toils for him, deceived him as to her other 
lovers under his very nose, and was bring¬ 
ing him to the actual verge of ruin when 
he was saved, partly through the interven¬ 
tion of faithful friends ana partly through 
the love of a pure English maiden. Mrs. 
Forrester vividly depicts the wiles of the 
society siren—that worthless creature who 
finds no happiness in her home, who reads 
French novels by day and haunts heated 
ballrooms by night. 


rHE ACADEMY. 


The anonymous author to whom we owe 
The Story of a Penitent Soul may be con¬ 
gratulated upon a distinct success. From 
the literary point of view these “ Private 
Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, late Minister 
at Lynnbridge, in the County of Lincoln,” 
deserve to take high rank. As a whole, 
the story itself is one of the most distinctly 
original published during the present 
season. It now and again reminds us of 
The Silence of Dean Maitland, and occasionally 
of Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. It is im¬ 
possible to follow the fortunes of the sensi¬ 
tive young minister—from his hard and 
loveless youth upwards to the time when he 
falls, in consequence of an overmastering 
passion for a lovely woman—without feeling 
that fate has been extremely hard upon him. 
Mary Fleming, who appeared to Dart like 
a Madonna by an early German master, 
was united to an unsympathetic husband 
twice her own age. Her soul, like that of 
Dart himself, was ready to awake under the 
magnetic touch of love, and she was unable 
to resist the spells of the young minister. 
Their subsequent expiation forms one of the 
saddest pages in modem fiction, while the 
revenge exacted by the betrayed husband is 
Italian-like in its diabolical cruelty. This 
remarkable story can never be laid aside 
when once it has been begun, but the 
feelings which remain after its perusal are 
poignant in the last degree. 

We do not remember any of Miss 
Krikorian’s previous stories, but A Daughter 
of Mystery is by no means devoid of ability. 
It is somewhat too sensational, and in these 
latter days the incantations and love philtres 
of the old witch, Granny Gunn, are cal¬ 
culated to excite a smile. For more scien¬ 
tific readers, who yet like a little touch of 
the weird, the author considerately provides 
a heroine gifted with hypnotic force. Cleo¬ 
patra Gunn is the grandchild of the 
witch, and out of the wretched surroundings 
of a degraded and miserable youth she 
develops into a woman of striking beauty, 
who fascinates the vicar of the parish. She 
herself, however, is enamoured of the squire, 
but he makes no return of her affection, 
and to secure him for herself she casts his 
wife into a mesmeric sleep, and makes her 
throw herself beneath the engine of an 
express train. Even that fails to effect her 
purpose, for Talbot Byng remains true to 
the memory of his dead wife. Foiled in 
her plans, and consumed by despair and 
remorse, she expiates her crime by volun¬ 
tarily dying the same death as her victim. 
Her grandmother has already been mur¬ 
dered by the infuriated villagers for pos¬ 
sessing the “evil eye.” There is a good 
deal about heredity in the story, but much 
of the narrative seems permeated by an air 
of unreality. It is only just, however, to 
say that several of the characters are drawn 
with considerable skill. 

The Jolly Pashas, by J. A. Steuart, is 
certainly one of the most entertaining 
volumes yet issued in “The Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour.” The story 
of an unphilanthropic society, it relates the 
intellectual recreations of a band of men 
of English, Irish, and Scotch nationality. 
Enjoyment was the motto of the club, and 


it seems to have taken the concrete form of 
Scotch whisky and tobacco. Whether it is 
due to the large consumption of the former 
we cannot say, but some of the stories 
told by the members are extremely “ tall.” 
Many a genuine, hearty laugh is to be got 
out of this volume ; and with all its fun a 
good many hits at social shams are to be 
read between the lines. 

Two men committing involuntary forgery 
with each other’s cheque books is a novel 
idea in fiction ; but besides this, Mr. Earley 
ives us a graphic description of an ab- 
uction in Rachel Reno, as well as a lurid 
picture of the Rebecca rioters. Let us say 
at once that the story in itself is very in¬ 
teresting. The author has quite a style of 
his own, which may be called, perhaps, Earley 
English in contradistinction to the “ English 
as she is now wrote.” Thus, we get such 
phrases as “Men of Cymry,” “Son of 
Cymry,” &c. Cymry is not Wales, but the 
Welsh people; Cymru is Wales. The reader 
is probably responsible for such new 
readings of proper names as Maxamiffian, 
Sch/7i'ermacher, Yifforia Alfu're; and possibly 
also for robbing the composer of “ Ever of 
Thee ” of an “ e,” as his name is spelt 
Linly. The author remarks that “ time and 
tide waits for no man ”; but somebody ought 
to have waited for these proof sheets to 
correct the defective grammar of the 
proverb, and rectify many other mistakes 
we have not pointed out. 

Miss Wotton writes pleasantly in A Girl 
Diplomatist, and her hero and heroine are 
much more like real flesh and blood than 
the puppets trotted out in many more pre¬ 
tentious works. Barbara Thorpe earns her 
title by securing promotion in the Foreign 
Office for the friend of her childhood, Archie 
Wilmot. But her action is misconstrued, 
and it nearly costs her her lover as well as 
her own life. However, “all’s well that 
ends well ” ; things being satisfactorily 
explained, Barbara is saved from an un¬ 
timely death, by consumption, to be the 
happy bride of Niel Buchanan. 

There is talent in Clement Bamold's 
Invention, but the wheat and the tares have 
been allowed to grow up together. The 
character-drawing is good, though there is 
a discursiveness in the style that should be 
avoided in future. The vicissitudes of 
fortune attending young Barnold evoke a 
real interest. Mr. Hawke also shows no 
slight appreciation of humour, and there is 
so much promise in his work that he may, 
and ought, to be heard from again. 

Miss Betham-Edwards’s stories are very 
good, especially those entitled “ A Dream 
of Millions,” “ A Romance of the Cloister,” 
and “The Message.” The author has 
generally something to say, and says it well, 
while her style is far superior to that of the 
average writer of fiction. 

A Story of Guy Fawkes Day Forty Years 
Ago is a very touching account of the career 
of two maiden ladies who bravely bore con¬ 
tumely and obloquy for more than forty 
years, on account of a brother who had 
been condemned for treason. A second 
story in the same volume “ Half an Uncle 
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all a Kinsman,” is not without its human 
lessons, especially for the young. 

Miss Mabel Collins recites a touching 
story of a girl’s love and devotion in A Debt 
of Honour-, but we are rather impatient over 
the cold selfishness which could allow such 
a sweet creature as Lily Barton to go to her 
death hopeless and broken-hearted, for the 
sake of saving her lover Jack Falconer by a 
wealthy marriage. 

Gr. Babnett Smith. 


SOME TOPOGRAPHICAL BOOKS. 

The Literary Shrines of Yorkshire : The 

Literary Pilgrim in the Dales. By J. A. 
Erskine Stuart. (Longmans.) This is one of 
the most audacious examples of the handicraft 
of book-making which has seen the light for 
many a long day. In his opening chapter, 
Mr. Erskine Stuart has occasion to refer to a 
volume dealing with the topography of Malham 
in Craven, and he makes the depreciatory 
remark, “ This work is, like most topographical 
books, spun out to a degree, even giving 
directions for fishing in Malham Tarn, the best 
flies to use, &c.” Mr. Andrew Lang and other 
not incompetent critics might probably con¬ 
sider these interpolated directions the most 
valuable portion of the work, and, at any rate, 
they are calculated to be useful to the harm¬ 
less and respectable class of anglers; but Mr. 
Stuart’s own topographical book is spun out by 
fatuous irrelevancies of statement, quotation, 
and criticism which cannot possibly be found 
either useful or entertaining by any human 
being. When, for example, the writer has to 
speak of Sedburgh, a town of which he seems 
to have no personal knowledge, he is compelled 
to find a literary association in the fact that a 
second master in the Grammar School was an 
acquaintance of Hartley Coleridge. Bradford, 
we are told, “ has produced few great literary 
men,” but as a set-off we have the information 
that Branwell Bronte once lodged there and 
attempted portrait-painting. When, in the 
course of his literary pilgrimage, he arrives at 
Headinglev, Mr. Stuart remembers that it was 
the birthplace of a well-known living man of 
letters whom he refers to as “ Alfred Austin, 
poet and novelist,” and adds the interesting 
information that “ he is B.A. of London, and 
has contested several Parliamentary seats 
unsuccessfully.” If the author, in his search 
for material, can find nothing in the way of 
useless fact, he is quite satisfied to fill his pages 
with morsels of twaddling criticism. Sterne 
wrote the latter part of Tristrum Shandy at 
Coxwold, in Lower Swaledale; and Mr. Stuart, 
in his usual childlike and bland manner, 
declares that the creator of Uncle Toby “ often 
overdoes pathos till his words appear ridiculous.” 
Congreve waB bom at Bardsley; and the 
literary pilgrim gravely informs us that “his 
works are now rather reprobated for their 
coarseness and indecency.” G. P. R. James 
wrote a novel about Hull, which encourages 
Mr. Stuart to break out into the daring paradox 
of the sentence, “ He was but a feeble imitator 
of the great ‘ Wizard,’ yet some of his 
characters are yood imitations of Sir Walter’s.” 
As all the world knows, Charles Reade’s Put 
Yourself in his Place is a story of life in 
Sheffield; and as Sheffield is in Yorkshire, Mr. 
Stuart must have his say about the book which, 
he gravely declares, “ is never for a moment 
dull or tedious.” 

“ Coventry the villain of the piece is a thorough 
paced scoundrel, and Grace Cardew (*;<■) the 
heroine is a modest sweet girl of a kindly disposi¬ 
tion who is faithful to Little through all, and is only 
coerced into marriage with the traitor Coventry, 


where she is fully persuaded that Henry Little is 
dead.” 

Mr. Stuart treats us to crude juvenilities of 
this kind whenever an opportunity occurs, and 
very often where the opportunity has to be 
created. Sometimes he buttresses a criticism 
of his own by “a second opinion,” but he 
seems perfectly indifferent as to the rank of 
his authority. Thus, he regards it as quite 
certain that “ in happier circumstances ” Bran- 
well Bronte “would have stood far above the 
female members of the family in literary 
ability” ; and that this obiter dictum may gain 
all needful conclusiveness, he quotes the 
authoritative words of no less a person than 
the landlord of the Black Bull at Haworth, who 
declared that “ Charlotte and her sisters didn’t 
noa our way o’ talking, and niver could hev 
written as they did if Branwell hadn’t hae told 
’un how to do it.” Whenever other quotations 
fail him, Mr. Stuart falls back upon fiction, 
and any novel which either refers to a York¬ 
shire locality or is written by a Yorkshire 
author serves to provide good filling material. 
We have extracts from Jane Eyre, Swirley, 
Tanned, No Name, Sylria’s Lovers, Mary 
Anerley, Eiujenc Aram, Wendcrholme, and Kith 
and Kin, some running to a few lines, others 
covering a few pages ; and not more than two 
or three of them are anything but the most 
shameless padding. Nor is Mr. Stuart content 
with quoting from other people; his own 
previous volume The Bronte Country is laid 
largely under contribution, and in the chapter 
on Yoredale no fewer than five consecutive 
pages are reprinted without the slightest 
intimation of their lack of novelty. For any¬ 
thing in the new and original matter that is of 
any interest or value we have sought diligently 
and sought in vain. The best thing in the book 
is an account of the actual facts commemorated 
in the well-known ballad “ The Dragon of 
Wantley,” and this is taken bodily from the 
supplement of the Leeds Mercury. The ballad 
seems to be an interesting specimen of the 
modem myth, the dragon being Sir Francis 
Wortley, who, in the reign of James I., en¬ 
forced payment of tithes in kind with such 
disregard of the suffering inflicted upon the 
poor that they were driven to seek a champion 
who would espouse their cause. Their choice 
fell upon one More of More (or Moor) Hall, 
near Bradfield ; and the lawsuit which relieved 
the people of Penistono and its vicinity from 
further exactions is the event which is alle¬ 
gorically celebrated in the story of the great 
encounter between the knight and the dragon. 
The motive of the ballad was probably sug¬ 
gested by the fact that a dragon is the crest of 
the More family. It is not necessary to extend 
our comments upon this slovenly compilation. 
Its substance is generally trivial, and its style 
—if style it can be called — is deplorably 
slipshod. A poorer book on a good subject it 
has never been our misfortune to read. 

Rambles round Ruyby. By Alfred Rimmer. 
With an Introductory Chapter by the Rev. W. 
II. Payne Smith. (Percival.) Mr. Rimmer 
does not propose to give ‘ ‘ an exhaustive account 
of any particular place or scenes, but rather to 
intimate or point out the interesting parts 
which may most easily be reached ” from 
Rugby. He claims, and claims rightly, that 
the country round is rich in historical associa¬ 
tions, and, “ as far as we know,” this was one 
of the most important Roman centres of England. 
Certainly Edgehill, and Naseby, and Bosworth 
Field are in the neighbourhood—for Mr. 
Rimmer flies as far—and Warwick, Kenilworth, 
Coventry, Stamford, and Holmby House, are 
also impressed, without which English history 
would be in a sorry plight. Nor need we have 
omitted the Gunpowder Plot; the details of 
which the writer gives with some evident 


pleasure. Add to this that he is a keen student 
of natural history, though he dismisses geology 
somewhat summarily, and gives us several 
passages worthy of an imitator of Michelet in 
his lighter moods, or Richard Jefferies. All 
this should have given us a fascinating book. 
We have instead a book of many shortcomings, 
remediable, no doubt, in a second edition. But 
what shall we say of a volume which, constructed 
on our author’s lines, including Leicester, 
excludes Stratford-on-Avon ? or, including 
Ullesthorpe, could leave out Upper and Lower 
Shuckburgh; or ignores Brandon Castle, and 
Daventry, and Newnham Paddocks ? Here, at 
least, we thought, we Bhall find some allusion 
made, some tribute paid, to Dunchurch Avenue 
and its history. But no such thing; the reader 
is left ignorant both of its beauties, which every 
(Rugby) schoolboy knows, and of the very 
existence of John the Planter. Turning to the 
biographical side—for what are Rambles 
without ramblers ?—the omissions are equally 
to be regretted. We search in vain for any 
mention of Thomas Carte, or Edward Cave, 
or Landor, or Cary, or Mary Fletcher. Wo 
might never know that the rollicking Braith- 
waite had been in the neighbourhood, or racy 
Bishop Corbet set foot in Lutterworth, or 
Dr. James gone to call on Thomas Twining at 
Bitteswell. In the pseudo-relics of Wyclif 
at Lutterworth, we may notice, Mr. Rimmer 
seems implicitly to believe. We are not sur¬ 
prised to learn after this (p. 108) that the book 
was written at Chester. The most satisfactory 
piece of work in tho book is the introductory 
chapter, though in one particular we must take 
Mr. Payne Smith to task. The writer of the 
present article yields to no one in his loyalty to 
Rugby; but we must protest that it is no more 
fair to praise the doings of Arnold at 
Rugby without any allusion to Winchester, 
than it would be just to leave out the name of 
Athens in a history of Miletus. No Rugbeian 
can regard the institution of William of 
Wykeham otherwise than as a Greek colonist 
would regard his mother city. To conclude, 
Mr. Rimmer has produced a sumptuous book 
which is a cross between a small county 
history and a tourist guide. He could have 
extracted much with advantage from Bloxam’s 
Rugby, to whoni he justly pays homage, 
and also from Mr. Timmins’ Warwickshire. In 
one respect, indeed, he surpasses the first of 
these, for he has, at least, attempted an index, 
though it is a very bad one. (Amy Robsart 
we had hardly expected to find under the first 
letter of the alphabet.) We are constrained to 
add that Rambles round Rugby is written by an 
amateur of letters, with some ignorance of 
grammatical composition. 

The two new volumes of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library,” which have recently been 
published by Mr Elliot Stock, deal with 
English topography and relate to the counties 
from Bedfordshire to Cumberland. The writers 
of the articles which are now reprinted were 
deficient in some of the qualities deemed at 
this time to be essential in topography, but 
they possessed observant eyes and described 
the objects around them with patient accuracy. 
There are, as Mr. Gomme points out, some 
notable omissions of interesting places; but 
these were inevitable when the labour was not 
systematically undertaken by practised experts 
in a complete form, but only performed by 
voluntary workers moving as fancy prompted 
them. Many of the articles in Bedfordshire 
were written by Mr. J. D. Parry, and they 
are admirable specimens of the topographical 
literature of the day. An antiquary whose 
name is unknown to us (it is ooncealed under 
the title of “ Richmondiensis ”) is the author 
of many excellent papers on Cambridgeshire 
parishes contained in the second volume. 
Mrs. Bray describes with somewhat more dis- 
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cursiveness than is customary the secluded 
mansion of Co tele, on the borders of Cornwall; 
but her account is supplemented by some 
detailed particulars from E. J. C., probably 
Mr. Carlos, the architect. Mr. Hawker 
describes, with all the poetry at his command, 
the Church of Morwenstow, which he loved so 
well and served faithfully for many years. 
Another admirable paper deals with Crosth- 
waite, in Cumberland, and Southey’s connexion 
with that parish. This section of Mr. Gomme’s 
task is perhaps the most useful of all his 
divisions. No antiquary dealing with either 
of these counties must neglect to consult these 
pages, and his labours will be facilitated by 
the ample indexes with which each volume is 
concluded. 

A Mendip Valle}/: Its Inhabitants and Sur¬ 
roundings. By Theodore Compton. With 
Illustrations by E. T. Compton. (Stanford.) 
Though described only as an “enlarged and 
illustrated edition of Winscombe Sketches ” (which 
we read with pleasure on its appearance in 
1882) this elegant volume deserves more space 
than we have room to spare. The author is an 
admirable example of those old-fashioned 
people who not only love but know their own 
nook in thp country. If he is occasionally too 
discoursive, readers will pardon a literary fault, 
in consideration of being brought into contact 
with such a genuine and simple mind. The 
treatment of fauna and flora shows a 
naturalist of no mean accomplishment; while a 
chapter on geology has been contributed by 
Prof. Uoyd Morgan. But what we remember 
to have found most interesting is the history of 
the old Quaker School at Sidcot. The illus¬ 
trations, especially the head and tail pieces, 
are touched with the same unpretending grace 
as the letterpress. It is gratifying to know 
that such an honest book has passed through 
three editions. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will issue on Septem¬ 
ber 1 The Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lord 
Augustus Loftus, extending from 1837 to 1862. 
Lord Augustus has been connected with the 
diplomatic service for upwards of half a cen¬ 
tury, and has visited in an official capacity in 
nearly every country in Europe; while of the 
political life of the three great empires of 
Germany, Austria, and Russia he knows perhaps 
as much as any man living. The volumes will 
throw light on many subjects which have been, 
and still are, of world-wide interest. 

Mr. Charles Santley, the famous singer, 
has also been writing his Reminiscences, which 
will be published in the autumn by Mr. 
Edward Arnold. For many years Mr. Santley 
was as prominent on the operatic stage as he 
is to-day in oratorio or concert room ; and his 
book is full of anecdotes of the Dii Majores, 
whose names are a household word in “ the 
rofession.” His account of his own training, 
is early difficulties and mature triumphs, wUl 
be no less welcome to the general than to the 
musical public. 

Mr. John Murray announces a new work 
by the Duke of Argyll, entitled The Unseen 
Foundations of Society; an examination of the 
fallacies and failures of economic science due to 
neglected elements. 

Messrs. Longmans announce for publica¬ 
tion in the autumn a selection from the Letters 
of Geraldine Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, together 
with a brief biography of Miss Jewsbury. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish shortly, as a 
volume in the series of “ English History from 
Contemporary Writers,” The. Jeivs in Mediaeval 
England, by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who has here 
brought together, largely from unprinted 


sources, all the most important documents 
illustrative of the social condition of the Jews 
in this country during the twelfth century. A 
portion of his researches, confined to the 
Angevin period, may be read in the July num¬ 
ber of the Jewish Quarterly Review. 

Messrs. Macmillans will publish in 
September A Method of English chiefly for 
Secondary Schools, by Dr. James Gow, master 
of the high school at Nottingham, who is per¬ 
haps best known for his excellent “ Companion 
to School Classics.” 

The first large edition of The Art of Teaching 
and Studying Languages (George Philip & Son) 
is already exhausted, and a second edition will 
be ready shortly. 

The second part of the Hon. Roden Noel’s 
paper on “Some Recent English Poets ” will 
appear in the August number of Atalanta, 
which will also contain an article on Lady 
Waterford’s drawings, illustrated with repro¬ 
ductions. 

The annual meeting of the Victoria Institute 
will be held at 8, Adelphi-terrace, on Monday 
next, August 1, at 4 p.m., when Lord Halabury, 
the lord chancellor, has promised to deliver an 
address. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse will deliver the address 
at the Shelley centenary meeting on August 4, 
at Horsham. Mr. George Meredith, Prof. 
Max Muller, Mr. Alfred Austin, Miss Mathildo 
Blind, and Prof. J. Nichol have added their 
names to the letter which is now being circu¬ 
lated in the interests of the Shelley Centenary 
Library and Museum. 

Prof. Max Muller has accepted the 
honorary presidency of the New Association, 
which lias lately been founded in the City of 
London by clerks and others, for mutual im¬ 
provement and especially for the study of 
modem languages. Daily lessons are already 
exchanged between the members in French, 
German, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, and Portu¬ 
guese; and it is hoped soon to add Russian 
and several Oriental languages. Professional 
advice is also given upon foreign law, customs, 
&c. The New Association has a learned side, 
meetings being held from time to time for the 
reading of papers. Thus, this week attention 
was called to the Gothic of Ulfilas and to the 
Danish MS. of a Life of Thomas Becket; while 
a communication was received from M. de 
Charancey on the languages of Old Mexico. 
Next Monday, the subjects for discussion will 
be the antiquities of London and recent dis¬ 
coveries in Normandy. The manager of the 
New Association is Prof. G. Bossier; and the 
address, 21 Mincing-lane, E.C. 

Shaksfere circles are about to be organised 
by the National Home Reading Union, which 
has been encouraged to undertake the work by 
the great suecess of the Dante circles formed 
last year. The numerous Shakspere Reading 
Societies scattered about the British Isles should 
put themselves into communication with the 
general secretary of the Union, Mr. T. F. 
Hobson, Surrey-house, Victoria Embankment, 
and learn the details of the contemplated 
scheme. 

Messrs. Macmillans have issued, in a 
square little volume of more than 300 pages, 
well printed, a handbook to tho new House of 
Commons. It consists, in the main,- of the 
brief biographical notices of candidates that 
originally appeared in the Times, together with 
the polling figures since the general election of 
1885. At the end are some statistical tables 
and analyses of results, also repi inted from the 
Times. Among the Errata we notice a correc¬ 
tion of the blunder by which T. Curran and 
T. B. Curran (father and son) were treated as 
the same person. The only double return is 
that of Mr. William Brien. 


“A quelque chose malheur est bon." The 
municipality of Bayonne, following the example 
of that of Bordeaux after a like disaster, 
resolved on September 8, 1890, to publish, so 
far as possible, all the Archives which were 
saved from the conflagration of December 31, 
1889. The first fruits of this resolution have 
just appeared in the form of a magnificent 
quarto entitled Livre des Eta blessements, pp. 
Ui., 542 (Bayonne: A. Lamaignere). The 
preface, giving a history and description of the 
Archives, and of the MSS. of the Livre des 
Etablessements, is due to MM. H. Poydenot 
and Ch. Beraadon; the transcription of the 
MSS. was done by MM. E. Ducere and P. 
Iturbide; a glossary and full indices are added. 
The earliest document is a Confirmation of 
Franchises, by Richard, Duke of Aquitaine, iu 
1170, in Latin and Gascon. It is followed by 
Richard’s Charter of Wrecks (1190), and by 
several other Charters and Ordinances of 
English kings. After 1451 the connexion with 
England ceaseB, tho documents become fewer, 
but are continued during the seventeenth 
century. The various earlier Etablessements 
proper give an almost complete picture of the 
administration and life of the town in tho 
middle ages. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The fifth summer meeting of university 
extension students at Oxford, to be held during 
tho month of August, will be largely devoted 
to lectures on the history, literature, and art 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation. On 
Friday of this week, July 29, the inaugural 
lecture on the Renaissance generally was to be 
delivered by Mr. J. A. Symonds. The artistic 
side of the movement is to be treated by Mr. 
Walter Pater, and the architectural side by 
Mr. Jackson; while Prof. Edward Dowden, 
Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Sidney Lee, and Mr. 
R. G. Moulton will lecture on the literature 
of the sixteenth century. During the second 
fortnight of the meeting, regular courses of 
instruction will be given in botany, geology, 
chemistry, and biology; and wo may further 
mention a special course of twelve lectures by 
Mr. Burd on n The Prince of Machiavelli.” 

The sixth summer meeting of vacation 
studies at Edinburgh, promoted by Prof. 
Geddes, will also open next week, and will be 
continued, in two parts, throughout the month 
of August. A new feature of this year is a 
section of education, which will comprise: 
(1) a geographical and technical survey of 
Edinburgh and the surrounding district; (2) 
afternoon excursions, alternating with (3) 
lectures on the teaching of hygiene and 
physiology; and (4) evening lectures by 
specialists on the problems of technical 
education. Prof. Haadon, of Dublin, will 
conduct a course on anthropology, with 
an anthropometric laboratory; and Mr. R. G. 
Moulton will deliver a series of lectures on 
literature. It is also hoped that, as last year, 
some eminent foreigners may be able to be 
present—such as Prof. Haeckel, Dr. Grosse (of 
Freiburg), Prof. Yung (of Geneva), and Dr. 
De Varigny (of Paris). 

The council of University College, London, 
has appointed Mr. Henry Higgs to be New- 
march lecturer in statistics for the ensuing 
year, in succession to Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 

Mr. A. H. Leahy, of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, has been elected to the vacant 
chair of mathematics at Firth College, Sheffield. 

The lectures for the Michaelmas term, 1892, 
at University Hall, Gordon-square, are now 
arranged. Mr. Wicksteed, the warden, will 
lecture on Dante’s “ Purgatory ” on Monday 
afternoons and evenings. The Rev. Brook 
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Herford frill give a popular account of the 
different schools of liberal religious thought in 
America on Tuesday evenings; and Mr. Graham 
Wallas will re-deliver his lectures on the 
British citizen, which have already excited 
interest at the various London centres of the 
Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, on Thursday evenings. Mr. Wick- 
steed will also continue his Sunday afternoon 
lectures on the religious literature of the Old 
Testament. 

The late Dr. G. Y. Heath has by his will 
bequeathed £5000 to endow a chair of com¬ 
parative pathology in the University College 
for Medicine at Newcastle-on-Tyne, which is 
affiliated to Durham University; £6000 to 
provide residences for students; and £4000 to 
found a Heath scholarship, to be awarded each 
alternate year for an essay on some surgical 
subject. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Critic: 

“ At Columbia College, in the department of 
literature, Prof. George E. Woodberry will offer 
next year a new course on the “ History and 
Methods of Literary Criticism; Aristotle, Horace, 
Quintilian, Sidney, Boileau, Lessing, Coleridge’ ; 
"and Prof. Prander Matthews will accompany it 
with a course on the ‘Development of Prose 
Fiction,’ in which he will discuss the beginnings 
of the story-teller’s art, and take up in turn all 
the masterpieces of the novel in Spain, France, 
England, and Germany. The trustees have pur¬ 
chased from M. Struve, former director of the 
National Observatory at Pulkowa, Russia, his fine 
library of astronomical and physical works, con¬ 
taining 4361 bound and unbound books and 3056 
pamphlets. M. Struve has offered to give to the 
collection all the works he may receive up to the 
time of his death.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A DYING NORSEMAN. 

A.D. 1037. 

What can these new gods give me f 
I have Odin and Thor, 

Odin, the wise all father; 

Great Thor, the mighty in war. 

There are gods enough in Valhalla, 

And to me they ever gave ear, 

Speak no more of your white Christ, 

We want no strange gods here. 

This new god, he cannot give me 
Once more the arm of the strong, 

Strong arm that hath failed me never, 

Though the fight were stubborn and long. 
Can he give me again the glory of youth P 
Go down with me to the sea, 

And harry the shore of Britain; 

Ah! never more shall 1 see 
The white sails spreading their wings, 

Each spring, as we left our home, 

And day by day drew southward, 

I can almost feel the foam. 

• • • • * 

But now all is past and over, 

I know that naught can avail. 

The gods in Valhalla have spoken. 

I go; and your white Christ pale 
He cannot bring back for one instant 
The glorious days that are past. 

Then why should I turn from Odin and Thor, 
And be false as a woman at last P 

Florence Peacock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first (July) number of the second volume 
of L’Art et l’Idee has a striking frontispiece by 
M. Vallotton after Giovanni Bellini’s “Blind 
Fortune,” and opens with an article illustrated 
both in and out of text with some hitherto 
unpublished examples of Victor Hugo’s remark¬ 
able and already to some extent known skill 
at pen and penal drawing. There are some 


“ Paradoxes Esthetiques,” by M. de Saint 
Heraye; and an extremely amusing defence of 
symbolism in “ Symbolese,” by M. Remy de 
Gourmont. If this is a parody, it is delightful; 
if it is serious, it is more delightful still. The 
derangement of epitaphs about the “ theories 
d’art qui furent en ces penultiemes jours 
vagies ” would charm the heart of the Limousin 
scholar, and attract admiration from Sir 
Thomas Urquhart. 

The Doletin of the Beal Academia de la 
Historia for June opens with a catalogue of 
much historical value, by J. Hervas and 
F. Galiano, of the MSS. of the Convent of 
Calatrava, now in the Archives of Ciudad- 
Eeal. They date from 1158 to 1462, and treat 
chiefly of the possessions and of donations 
made to the Order. Among the former are the 
quicksilver mines of Almaden. Goods from the 
Jews are first mentioned in 1338 ; one of the 
last entries refers to the seizure of “ unas 
mozas esdavas” belonging to a knight of 
Santiago. Father Fita continues his illustra¬ 
tions from unpublished sources of the early 
ecclesiastical history of Spanish America, 
correcting the errors of previous writers, and 
establishing the succession of bishops in St. 
Domingo. He has also an instructive review of 
Campaner’s “ Indicador Manuel de la Numis¬ 
matics Espauola,” which covers the whole 
ground of Spanish numismatics. A new and 
rich find of prehistoric remains at Valdegena 
(Soria) is described by F. B. Delgado and 
J. Villanova. They are partly palaeolithic and 
partly neolithic; the skeletons crumbled so that 
no perfect skull was preserved, but good engrav¬ 
ings of the jaws and of the instruments found 
are given. In the “ Noticias,” Fernandez Duro 
accepts and confirms the discovery lately made 
by Seuor Uhagon in the Archives of the Military 
Orders that Saona (Savona ?), near Genoa, is 
the birthplace of Columbus. 


“ WHERE WARREN HASTINGS RESTS." 
This is the rather fanciful title of the July 
number of the Journal of Indian Art and 
Industry (Bernard Quaritch), which, like other 
extra issues of the series, we owe to the 
suggestion of Sir George Birdwood. It appears 
that Sir Charles Lawson contributed an 
article to the Madras Mail upon the church 
and house of Daylesford. Being encouraged to 
continue his researches, he has now reissued 
them in the present form, which is somewhat 
inconvenient for consultation, together with 
thirteen plates of Mr. Griggs’s marvellously 
cheap photographic reproductions. 

No other name in Anglo-Indian history— 
not even that of Clive—exercises such a 
fascination as Warren Hastings. Within the 
last ten years as many books have appeared 
either wholly or mainly devoted to the elucida¬ 
tion of his career. Among the latter class we 
place not lowest in value Dr. Busteed’s Echoes 
from Old Calcutta, which, by the way, was not 
published (as here stated in a footnote) by 
Messrs. Macmillan, but by Messrs. Thacker & 
Co. Sir Charles Lawson has to some extent 
followed Dr. Busteed’s plan, of collecting 
contemporary documents about his hero, and 
describing the places with which his name is 
associated. In this case, however, the scene 
is not laid in India, but in the secluded 
village near which Hastings first saw the light, 
and to which he retired to end his days. 

The house still stands at Churchill, in 
Oxfordshire,, just within the county boundary, 
where Hastings was bom in 1732. Daylesford 
House in Worcestershire, which he built on 
his return from India, remains very much as it 
was when he died there in 1818. Some of his 
oriental pictures are to this day to be seen 
on the walls, though the property long since | 


passed away from his family. The modest 
church of Daylesford—which, in his eighty- 
third year, he restored with careful considera¬ 
tion for its “ Saxon architecture ”—has un¬ 
fortunately been superseded by a modem Gothic 
edifice, on the plea that the village popu¬ 
lation of one hundred and odd souls required 
more ample accommodation. But Hastings 
was himself buried in the churchyard, juBt as 
Lord Beaconsfield lies outside the church at 
Hughenden. Of all these buildings Sir Charles 
Lawson has given illustrations. 

Hastings left no issue, and the line of his 
wife’s children has also become extinct. But 
the family traditions and some shreds of the 
family property are still preserved in two 
separate quarters, from both of which Sir 
Charles Lawson has been able to glean informa¬ 
tion. The only sister of Hastings married a 
Woodman, whose son married a niece of Mrs. 
Hastings; and the grandson yet survives, bear¬ 
ing the names of Warren Hastings Woodman- 
Hastings. A grand-niece of Mrs. Hastings is 
also living, to whom have descended not only 
family portraits and other interesting relics, 
but the small estate of Stubhill, in Gloucester¬ 
shire, which belonged to the Warrens. Our 
author (on p. 12) tells the true story about 
Penyston, the father of Warren Hastings, which 
was first made known by the present writer 
in the Academy (February 23 and April 27, 
1889); and he may claim to have discovered the 
maiden name of Mrs. Hastings. Of this lady, 
better known as the Baroness Imhoff, all that 
Macaulay could say was “a native, we have 
somewhere read, of Archangel.” Sir Charles de¬ 
scribes her, apparently on authority, as “ Marie 
Anne von Chapuset, whose family (ennobled in 
Germany) is Believed to have emigrated from 
France after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes.” These Christian names, however, can 
hardly be correct. Hastings, in his will (here 
printed in full) calls her “ Anna Maria 
Apollonia”; and it is so on her son’s tomb¬ 
stone. His name for her in his love-letters is 
always “My Marian.” She signs herself 
simply “M. A. Hastings.” 

Sir Charles Lawson has perhaps printed too 
much of Hastings’s poetry, in disregard of the 
anticipatory warning given by Macaulay ; and 
his description of the contents of Daylesford 
House savours of the auctioneer’s catalogue, 
from which it is confessedly taken. His recital, 
too, of public events is not always quite satis¬ 
factory. But all students of biography will 
feel grateful to him for the pains he has taken in 
recovering forgotten personal details about the 
most eminent figure in our Indian annals. 

With regard to the illustrations, Mr. Griggs’s 
process is unrivalled for reproducing the 
brilliant colours and gold of oriental illumina¬ 
tions, as in the last double-page plate. The 
facsimiles of documents are also admirably 
done. The photograph of Flaxman’s fine 
statue in the India Office is a failure. 

J. 8. C. 


THE NEW TEACHING UNIVERSITY 
FOR LONDON. 

We are asked to publish the following 
Memorandum, which has been drawn up by 
the Committee formed last January to oppose 
the Gresham scheme, and has been laid before 
the Royal Commissioners :— 

“ (1) The Council .—This should include, in addi¬ 
tion to nominees of the crown, a representation 
of (a) the teaching staff of the university; (h) 
institutions in London giving teaching of univer¬ 
sity rank, including the women’s colleges; (<•) 
learned institutions, Buch as the Medical Colleges, 
the Royal Society, the British Museum, and the 
Inns of Court; (rf) the municipal authorities of 
London—viz., the City Corporation, the County 
Council (from both of which a considerable en- 
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dowment ought to be obtained), and the School 
Board; («) the graduates, including those of the 
existing University of London. 

“ (2) The Faculties. —The professors and other 
teachers of the University should be grouped into 
faculties, with Buch consultative and administra¬ 
tive powers as shall be determined by the Council; 
the examiners of the University to be members of 
the faculties ex officio. 

(3) “ The Teaching Staff . —For a teaching university 
which is to be worthy of the name, it is clear that 
a strong professoriate, with a sufficient staff of 
lecturers and demonstrators, is indispensable ; and 
the absence of any such provision was a fatal 
weakness in the late Gresham charter, (a) The 
appointment of university teachers should be vested 
in all cases not in the colleges, but in the crown or 
in the University itself, either directly through 
the council or through electing boards appointed 
for the purpose. Some members of the university 
staff might, however, be attached to existing 
teaching institutions, certain members of the teach¬ 
ing staffs of these institutions being selected by the 
University to be given the status of university 
professors, provided always that the appointment 
to such chairs should pass to the University. (4) 
With reference to the suggestion put forward by 
the Association for Promoting a Professorial Uni¬ 
versity, that the University should 1 absorb ’ 
institutions of academic rank in Loudon ; while 
we recognise the advantage to the University of 
obtaining possession of existing college buildings, 
plant, &c., it is necessary to insist that for the 
University to depend wholly or chiefly (if this is 
what is intended) on the college staffs and on the 
college endowments cannot be accepted as a 
satisfactory settlement. For the necessity of an 
independent university professoriate, which involves 
an independent endowment, is paramount, and 
nothing less will meet with public approval or public 
support, (e) Admitting the necessity of centralising 
the University for certain purposes, with its own 
lecture rooms, laboratories, and library, nevertheless 
the teaching of the University, including that of 
the professors, should not be entirely concentrated 
in one or two centres or colleges, but be given at 
any such approved localities as the educational 
requirements of the metropolis may demand ; for, 
in the words of Bishop Westcott before the late 
Commission, ‘ the area of London is so large and 
the population so various that I can scarcely 
imagine that colleges alone would be able to deal 
with the whole of it.’ (d) In this connexion it is 
necessary to specially emphasise, as other memorial¬ 
ists have done, the importance of making full 
provision for the instruction of evening students, 
who constitute in London a class not less important 
than the day students, and to whose interests an 
excessive centralisation of the University would be 
fatal. 

“ (4) Tublic Funds. —If the University is to do 
any considerable work, there must be liberal 
assistance from public sources — such as the 
Consolidated Fund, the County Council Funds, the 
City Companies, and the City Parochial Charities. 
For the cost of higher education can never be 
defrayed out of the payments of the students, nor 
are the college endowments, even if available, 
sufficient for the purpose. 

“ (5) Degrees and Examinations. —It can hardly be 
doubted that the establishment of two universities 
in London would be prejudicial to both, and to the 
best interests of education. The remodelling, 
therefore, of the existing University of London (as 
recommended by the late Boyal Commission) can 
alone lead to a satisfactory solution of the problem. 
In that case the imperial character of the London 
degree must of course be maintained, and the 
examinations remain open to all comers. On the 
other hand, it is important to insist that if the 
University is to be in reality the teaching univer¬ 
sity for London, some security should be taken 
that students resident in London shall as a general rule 
pass through courses of university instruction in 
preparation for the degree, as is the case at present, 
not only at the Scotch and German universities, 
but also (through the college system) at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

“ (6) Degrees in Theology. —One special point of 
great importance remains to be stated — the 
desirability of empowering the University to con¬ 
fer degrees in theology. There is reason to believe 
that this proposal would be supported by both 


Church of England and Nonconformist colleges, 
provided always that the examinations are confined 
to the testing of knowledge and are in no way con¬ 
cerned with the religious opinions of the can¬ 
didates. 


“ Charles S. Roundeli,, Chairman. 
“ J. Spbncer Hill, Hon. Sec.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW” AJtt) SEMITIC 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: July 26, 1892. 

In the April number of the Edinburgh 
Review there appeared an article on “ Semitic 
Religions” by a writer who dogmatised with 
great confidence about various obscuro subjects, 
but who at every moment betrayed his incapa¬ 
city by blunders such as no scholar, whatever 
his opinions, could possibly commit. Had this 
been all, nothing need have been said. But in 
the July number of this same review, we find 
an article, entitled “ Wellhausen on the 
History of Israel,” which, if not by the same 


writer, is at all events worthy of him. How 
many more of these compositions are still to 
follow it is impossible to guess ; but in view of 
their continuation, it appears to me desirable 
to make a few remarks in the pages of the 
Academy. My object is not of course 
to defend Prof. Wellhausen, whose repu¬ 
tation may well be left to take care of 
itself, but to warn the literary public 
against what I cannot help regarding as a grave 
imposture. Ordinary readers, who know' little 
of Oriental history and still less of Oriental 
philology, have no means of distinguishing 
accurate statements on such topics from 
statements which are wildly inaccurate, 
and they very naturally assume that any one 
who talks glibly about Assyrian, Phoenician, 
Moabite, &c., is really acquainted with those 
languages. That the Reviewer believes himself 
competent to set Orientalists right, is quite 
possible; but he does not seem to have realised 
that, before we venture to criticise the conclusions 
of scientific men, we must take the trouble to 
learn the elements of the subject at issue. A 
man who could not construe the Iliad would 
justly be ridiculed if he were to publish 
acrimonious pamphlets on the Homeric ques¬ 
tion. That the Edinburgh Reviewer is in a 
precisely similar situation appears from the. 
following statements. 

In the article on Wellhausen (pp. 73, 7-1), the 
Reviewer finds fault with the Germ an critic for 
not mentioning certain “ archaic forms ” which 
occur in the Pentateuch: 

“Two cases,” he says, “ are very well known in 
Genesis. The first is the use of what was, in later 
times, the masculine pronoun of the third person, 
but which the earlier writer used for both 
genders.” 

Had the Reviewer known anything of Hebrew 
philology, he would have been aware that what 
he here puts forward as “very well known” 
is pronounced utterly untenable, not only by 
foreign scholars, such as Nuldeke, Kuenen, and 
Delitzsch, but also by Wright ( Lectures on the 
Comparative Qrummar of the Semitic Languages, 
p. 104), and by Driver [Notts on the Hebrew 
Text of the Bools of Samuel, p. xxxiii, Note 2). 

On p. 70 we find a still more astounding 
assertion: 

“ The nobles of Jerusalem were not obliged to 
learn their Aramaic abroad, for they must have 
heard it among the peasantry of the country, who 
were mainly of Canaanite extraction, while in 
Moab it was the court language of the royal in¬ 
scriptions.” 

As tlie Reviewer elsewhere (p. 09) states that 
there is “ nothing to show ” that Wellhausen 
has specially studied Moabite,* it would have 
been prudent in him to conceal the fact that he 
knows nothing of Moabite himself. The in¬ 
scription of king Mesha, which is all that 
remains of the Moabite language, is no more 
written in Aramaic than the Pentateuch or the 
hook of Isaiah. Nbldeke, who in 1870 pub¬ 
lished a facsimile of this inscription with an 
elaborate commentary, speaks of its language 
thus; 

“The language of this inscription scarcely 
differs from that of the Old Testament: the only 
important distinction is the occurrence of a 
reflexive form (with t after the first radical), which 
appears nowhere else but in Arabic.” ( Ency¬ 
clopaedia Briiannica, 9th ed., Art. “ Semitic 
Languages.”) 

On p. 78 the Reviewer inquires whether the 
practice of compiling books by piecing 
together older works, with additions and modi- 


* The Reviewer has, of course, never seen the fifth 
edition of Bleek’s Einliitung in das Altc Testament, 
in which Wellhausen minutely examines the ortho¬ 
graphical peculiarities of Moabite writing (p. 583, 
et stjg.). “ There is nothing to show ” means, there¬ 
fore, “lam not aware.” 
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fications, is not “ a method peculiar to tho 
modern book-maker.’’ Further on he says, 
‘ ‘ If we consider the literary history of other 
Semitic books, we do not find that editing 
played a part in their composition.” Such 
assertions imply the grossest ignorance of the 
Semitic literatures. The practice “ peculiar 
to the modem book-maker ” was the universal 
practice of the Arabic historians : this we know 
from their own statements, for example from 
the preface of Ibn Hisbfim to his famous Life 
of Mahommed, written more than 1,000 years 
ago. 

On p. 79 we are informed that “ the 
Assyrians, when they copied their ancient 
tablets, were most careful to secure accuracy.” 
Against this assertion of the anonymous 
Reviewer, it is enough to quote the words of an 
eminent Assyriologist, the late George Smith : 

“ I must remark on the want of accuracy some¬ 
times found in these inscriptions. Most, if not 
all, of the Assyrian characters are polyphones. 
In copying their documents the Assyrians some¬ 
times mistook the phonetic value of the characters 
in foreign names, and when a mistake once crept 
in it was copied into the new documents. Mistakes 
also arose from some of the characters being nearly 
alike,” &c.—(See Von Gutschmid’s Xcue Bntrii/je 
zur Gcschichtc den alien Orients, p. 11.) 

It would be easy to multiply examples of the 
Reviewer’s ignorance and recklessness, but these, 
iu my opinion, are quite sufficient. In con¬ 
clusion, I would ask readers of the Academy 
to consider whether the editor of a review who 
publishes virulent attacks upon well-known 
living authors, without demanding any proof 
whatever of the competence of the assailant, is 
or is not discharging his duty to the public. 

A. A. Bevan. 


NOTES ON HERODAS. 

^Cambridge : July 23,1892. 

II. 6 . ofiS (if written closely like K\ai<rai). 

II. 7. I now find in the Facsimile npytriv. For 
ci, almost identical with o, cf. slat in I. 10 . Bead 
>)< tip!, ipTinv, barbs rtpboBriy ppr. “The saying 
luiie, I love the land in which I am a dweller.” 
Cf. warp's % BotrKovrra 77). 

II. 8 . piv is probably right: <pl\os ply «r rls tan. 

II. 9. I had not seen Mr. Headlam’s restoration 
(*al (upey o uk is), which is undoubtedly the true 
one. Read ityyias (xptas with ij written above) 
Stiy rpbs t\Kiiy, the proper name being incom¬ 
plete. The gloss ytptiy, as well as the construction, 
points to t\Ktiy. The construction is decisive 
against yipttv in the first foot (Biicheler) or in the 
fifth foot (i.e., ptr written in the gap and corrected 
in the margin; besides yt would have been written 
above pu>), so that, e >/., vipas wpaasKsti . ylptivm ay 
be dismisied. 

II. 12. bSpayiis. 

II. 13. 7 ji . too. So I read: cf. the ra in V. 8.7. 
If this is right, the third letter must be t or 0 . If 
«, we might read hfjtpnat ra ainea . . . plpysiaBt (?) 
Toiruv. But I fancy that it is 0 . I propose 0a\vs 

b tA oiKta . ovOsvos Spay. For the form 

aiKia cf. alxtop in 16. ralra, because the offences 
were Tecited in the plaint. 

II. 15. ti S (xt‘, i e., Thales, and iyd (Biicheler) 
seem right; so, too, Biicheler’s SiSibpripai. But 1 
do not understand it. I do not think it goes 
closely with the following verse (i.e., “ have given 
to my pi tun and the people”), or had an accusa¬ 
tive of its own in 16. I should have expected 
TtSipaapai or the like. 

II. 16. I read . ... up .. v. The tail of the p 
appears in the detached fragment. Hence *al 
lup*i-,y <£yp* y>, the last word omitted by pan i- 
hlepsia, due to the two n’s: cf. VII. 103, I. 31, 
IV. 61. At the close of the iine (a . t ?) perhaps 
tSuva (or fyt pa) barois is possible: “ to any quali¬ 
fied as residents.” But the article is much 
wanted. 

II. 18. b 5’ hyt wbpva 7 Ik Tvpov rt . . . 5 tbuxt ; 
the pimp and the merchant reversed their parts. 
wtpyis is not necessary, if my reading of 10 be cor¬ 
rect ; and I think the Facsimile is in favour of o. 


II. 20. koaV Kirtiy, Biicheler. Rightly, T think ; 
for «i is written over the final t). 

I. 8 ? tv upo’. 

I. 82. Read ob trruyoua' put[as]. Here i r (on the 
same level as ov) t . . out iipt seem certain, and y 
probable, arvyitiy is used by Herodotus. 

V. 30. The note is obscure. I meant that 
uyopa i may have been treated as a thematic 
verb, cf. oCvtaBt (this form, however, is rejected by 
modem editors); or that brp may have been used 
on analogy of Hyp. 

VII. 13. I now think that Diels is right. 

F. D. 


THE ORIGIN OF “ FATHER ” CHRISTMAS. 

Btanhoe Grange, Norfolk : July 1,1892. 

In the course of a note on a curious old 
Anglo-Norman drinking song in the current 
number of Romania (Tom. xxi., pp. 260-3), 
M. Gaston Paris incidentally draws attention 
to the personification of “Noel” (=Christmas); 
the usage, he says, still survives in the familiar 
“ Bonhomme Noel ” of French children. 

Our “Father Christmas” is doubtless de¬ 
scended from the same source. At any rate, 
the personification of Christmas was familiar 
to our forefathers, as is evident from the Noel 
A uglo-Normand, printed by M. Paul Meyer in 
hiB Recueil (Tanciens tertes (2° Partie, p. 382), in 
which the expression “ danz (=dominus) 
Noel” frequently occurs. I subjoin four of 
the six stanzas of this song, showing how the 
feast of “ Lord Nowell” was kept in the olden 
time:— 

“ Beignors, or entendez a nus; 

De loing sumes venuz a vous 
Quere Noel, 

Car l’em nus dit que en cest hostel 
Soleit tenir sa feste anuel 
A hicest jur. 

Deus doint a tiiz cels joie d’amurs 
Qui a danz Noiji ferunt honors! 

“ Beignors, jo vns di ben por veir 
Que danz Noil ne velt aveir 
Si joie non, 

E replenie sa maison 
De pain, de char e de peison 
Por faire henor. 

Deus doint, &c. 

• * * 

Noel beyt bien le vin engleis 
Et le gascoin e le franceys 
F,t l’angevin ; 

Noel fait beivere son veisin 
Si qu'il ee dort le chief enclin 
Soveut le jor. 

Deus doint, &c. 

“ Seignors, jo vus di par Noel 
E par le sire de cest hostel: 

Car bevez ben ! 

E jo primes beverai le men, 

E pois apri-s cheecon le eoen, 

Par mon conseil: 

Si jo vus di trestoz : Wesseyl ! 

Dehaiz qui ne dira : Drincheyl ! ” 

Paget Toynbee. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Mo* DAY, Aug. 1. 4 p.m. Victoria Institute: Addles* by 
Loid Halabury. 


SCIENCE. 

“ Modern Science.”— Ethnology in Folklore. 

By G. L. Gomme. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Mr. Gomme starts with the assumption that 
the pre-Aryan peoples of Europe may be 
traced not only by their flint implements 
and long barrows, by their cephalic indices, 
or the colour of their hair, but by those 
survivals of beliefs and practices which go 
by the name of Folklore. That such sur¬ 


vivals should exist is intrinsically probable, 
but the possibility, in the present state of 
our knowledge, of anything approaching to 
strict proof, is highly problematical. As 
might be expected, Mr. Gomme’s book is 
not lacking in painstaking research ; and if 
we are compelled to affirm that his argu¬ 
ments seem to us somewhat inconclusive, the 
fault lies not so much with the author as 
with the insoluble nature of the problems 
he has attacked. 

On p. 14 Mr. Gomme gives us the pre¬ 
mises on which his reasoning is based. The 
Aryans, he admits, were descended from 
savage ancestors; but he believes that the 
Aryan culture extinguished the primitive 
savagery, which cannot have survived 
because the savagery developed into civilisa¬ 
tion, and 

“ where development takes place, the originals 
from which it proceeded disappear in the new 
forms thus produced. To adopt the terms of 
the manufactory, the original forms would 
have been all used up in the process of 
production.” 

Hence, he argues that any savage practices 
found among Aryan peoples must be due to 
contact with savage non-Aryan aborigines 
whose lands they occupied. He “puts 
forward this important proposition, without 
hesitation, as a sound conclusion.” The 
fallacy of this argument can be easily 
exposed. It assumes that Aryan culture 
advanced pari panu in all localities. To 
take one of Mr. Gomme’s own illustrations, 
Orkney witches, of Scandinavian lineage, 
sell winds to sailors; but winds are no longer 
on sale in the civilised Scandinavian towns 
of Christiania or Grimsby, where culture has 
now extinguished the belief in witchcraft. 
Not so, says Mr. Gomme: we have here a 
valuable bit of ethnology; the Orkney 
superstition must have been derived from 
the pre-Aryan inhabitants. If Mr. Gomme’s 
conclusion is sound, it would be fatal to the 
Darwinian theory. If some primitive 
ascidian or tidal monad has developed into 
the elephant, we should have to believe that 
all ascidians were destroyed in the process 
of evolution, and the existence of elephants 
would render incredible the existence of 
ascidians. 

Mr. Gomme has not got rid of the old 
exploded fallacy about the “ noble Aryan 
race.” With him Teutons and Celts are 
alike Aryans by race, whereas the old 
Teutonic and the old Celtic skulls are an 
indication that the connexion is merely 
linguistic, and not racial. He also assumes 
some mysterious bond of savagery between 
all peoples of non-Aryan speech, forgetting 
that the oldest civilisations were of non- 
Aryan origin. He draws a parallel, not, 
however, very close, between certain customs 
practised in Europe, and by non-Aryan 
tribes in Asia; and as these practices do not 
belong to the Aryans in Asia, “ they do not, 
therefore, by legitimate conclusion, belong 
to the Aryans in Europe ” (p. 40). Thus 
in Sumatra, Borneo, New Zealand, Western 
AJrica, and elsewhere, the heads of fallen 
enemies are exposed on poles. This 
practice is, therefore, a non-Aryan prac¬ 
tice ; and when we find it, as we 
do, in Aryan lands, it is pronounced 
to be a survival from the times of pre- 
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Aryan savagery. After the ’45, the heads 
of the Jacobite lords were stuck on poles 
over Temple Bar; therefore, if Mr. Gomme’s 
argument is legitimate, our Hanoverian 
kings must have inherited from pre-Aryan 
aborigines this non-Aryan propensity for 
placing the heads of their slain enemies on 
poles. The heads of sheep and buffaloes 
are ceremonially treated by Indian Pariahs; 
hence Mr. Gomme concludes (p. 35) that 
certain English ceremonies connected with 
heads of boars and stags are non-Aryan. 
The ceremonial entrance of the boar’s head 
at certain college gaudies is therefore a 
valuable ethnological survival from the pre- 
Aryan savagery of Britain. Human sacri¬ 
fice has prevailed in Borneo, Fiji, Dahomey, 
Mexico, Peru, Japan, and China; it is 
therefore a non-Aryan practice, and there¬ 
fore, when practised by the Homeric Greeks, 
by Caesar’s Gauls, by Scotch and Irish 
Celts, by Schliemann’s Mycenaean kings, by 
the Romans, by the Wends in the time of 
St. Boniface, by Scandinavians, Iranians, 
or Brahmans of purest Aryan blood, and by 
all the Teutonic tribes, it is a custom 
acquired from pre-Aryan savages. Mr. 
Gomme does not see that he is on the horns 
of a dilemma. In Sweden, Norway, and 
Iceland, human sacrifice was practised by 
the Scandinavians, the purest race in 
Europe. They were either Aryans or not. 
If Aryans by blood, then human sacrifice 
was an Aryan practice; if they were not 
Aryans, then many of Mr. Gomme’s savage 
survivals in Britain may be of Teutonic 
origin, and not as he contends, obtained 
from pre-Aryan races. 

Nakedness, especially ceremonial nudity 
at sacred festivals, is, according to Mr. 
Gomme, a sign of pre-Aryan savagery, being 
found among certain Indian Pariahs and elso- 
where ; therefore, he concludes, the Godiva 
story is pre-Aryan. So also must be all 
the Greek gymnastic exercises, as well as 
the Olympian foot-race, in which the com¬ 
petitors ran unclad. Such practices in 
India are non-Aryan, “ therefore by legiti¬ 
mate conclusion they do not belong to the 
Aryans of Europe.” Mr. Gomme thinks 
“ it is a reasonable argument to affirm that 
witchcraft is the lineal descendant of Druid- 
ism ” (p. 62), while Druidism, witchcraft, and 
demonism are, he thinks, allied beliefs; and 
therefore since “the demonism of India is 
non-Aryan in origin, and produced by contact 
between Aryans and aborigines, the witch¬ 
craft of Europe must be equally non-Aryan 
in origin and produced by contact between 
Aryans and aborigines ” (p. 53). It follows 
that the laws of Justinian and Constantine 
against witchcraft, the Canon law and the 
Decretals of the Popes, the 72nd Canon 
of the Anglican Church, the sermons of 
Cotton Mather, and the execution in 1691 
of nineteen witches in New England, are 
all ultimately due to the non-Aryan abori¬ 
gines of Europe. Among other things 
which we are told are of pre-Aryan origin 
is the use of two stones for grinding corn 
(p. 178), the erection of stone pillars ( e.g ., 
Trajan’s column and the Nelson monu¬ 
ment) and megalithic structures. Does Mr. 
Gomme suppose that the megaliths in 
Sweden with runic inscriptions are pre- 
Aryan, or that Stonehenge and Avebury 


could have been constructed by the feeble 
dolichocephalic folk who preceded the Celtic 
invaders? The most interesting thing in 
the book is the discussion on holy wells. 
Mr. Gomme shows that well worship is 
characteristic of the Celtic parts of Britain, 
sacred wells being rare in the more purely 
Teutonic shires (p. 77). But he does not 
deal with the offerings to sacred wells 
among Greeks and Romans, Franks and 
Alemanni. 

The series in which Mr. Gomme’s book 
appears is edited by Sir John Lubbock, 
who, in one of his early books, observed 
that the application of folklore to solve 
ethnological problems “ requires to be used 
with great caution, and has, in fact, led to 
many erroneous conclusions. Much careful 
study will therefore be required before this 
class of evidence can be used with safety.” 
Mr. Gomme’s book proves that this caution, 
which he quotes with approval, is not less 
needful now than it was twenty years ago. 

Isaac Taylor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME PRAKRIT AND PALI WORDS. 

Harold Wood, Essex. 

1. PraMt “ attliaggha ” = Sanskrit “ a-sthdgha, 
a-stdgha." 

On the authority of Hemacandra’s Abhid- 
hana-cintamftni, 1070, the Petersburg Dictionary 
registers astdgha, asthdga, astlidglia “ very deep.” 
Tarkavacaspati, in his Comprehensive Sans¬ 
krit Dictionary, reoognises only astdgha = 
“ atigabhira,” and asthaglia = “ agadha.” 

These forms have, so far as I am aware, 
received no satisfactory explanation as regards 
their etymological relationship to any authen¬ 
ticated Sanskrit root. 

It is well known that Sanskrit dictionaries 
admit many pure Prftkrit words, some of which 
still survive in the modem dialects of India. It 
is also certain that the old compilers of Koyas 
often “ reset ” or sanskritised Prftkrit forms 
which were adopted by the Hindu lexico¬ 
graphers as true Sanskrit words, though their 
etymology could not be satisfactorily traced. 

Hemacandra, for instance, uses parishaha 
(Sthavirftvalicarita, xii. 19; xiii. 83) as the 
Sanskrit representative of the Jaina-Prftkrit 
parissaha or parissalia, which is identical with 
Pali parissaya, and has no connexion with the 
radicle salt. He is probably the coiner of 
asthdgha, and we must look for its origin in 
Hemacandra’s list of Prftkrit or De<;i words. 
The line in the Abhidhftnacintamani—“ asthd- 
ghdsthAgamastAgha magftdham catalaspriri ” — 
has some resemblance to the following passage 
in Hemacandra’s Deyinftmamftlft, i. 54 : “ atthag- 
ghamatthdhamagddham .... atthaggham 
atthdham iti ca pratyekamagftdhftdishuo trishu.” 
To sanskritise attliaggha and atthdha, the com¬ 
bination tth would naturally be turned into 
sth or st; hence the Sanskrit forms asthdgha 
and astdgha .* The long vowel is sometimes 
shortened in Prakrit by doubling the following 
consonant, as diggha for digha or diha, Sanskrit 
dirgha, &o., so that attliaggha and atthdha (or 
atthaglia) are merely variants from the same 
root, used in the sense of “ agadha.” 

Attliaggha is the negative of tliagglia — 
“ gftdha,” which occurs in H. D. v. 24 ; Pftiyal. 
249. For tlidha see Setu. viii. 40 (note), and 
Index, pp. 164, 254; Paiyal. 249. 


* European Sanskritists sometimes fail in en¬ 
deavouring to restore a Prftkrit word. Dr. Pischel 
suggests prasthd as the source of patthayana (Pftiyal. 
155), “food for a journey;” but it stands for 
*p4thayyana, from Sanskrit patheya, Pali pAtheyya. 


Thalia and thagglia—thdgha—thahgha, from 
the root thangh, which appears in the Prftkrit 
verb utthaiigha'i (H. P. iv. 36, 146; Setu., 
p. 192), and has been referred by S. Goldschmidt 
to the root stambli, through the intermediate 
forms thamh, thaiili, thaiigh (Pracritica, pp. 4, 5). 
The root rudh becomes ruh, * rumh ; and Sans¬ 
krit dsamsd, “wish,” appears in Prakrit as 
dsahglid, through * dsamhd *dsaiihd. We have 
anoun utthaiigha (in Setu. vi.43)=“uttambha,” 
with which we may compare utthaggha = 
“ sammarda” (H. D. i. 93). In Galidavaha we 
find utthaiighana explained in the Commentary 
by “ nttambhana.” 

From the evidence here adduced, the deriva¬ 
tion of Sanskrit asthdgha and astdgha is no 
longer a puzzle. They are based on the Prakrit 
words atthdgha and atthdha. Hemacandra cites 
thiiha, which occurs in Paiyal. 268, in the sense 
of tliadha = thaddha = stabdha. Thdha pro¬ 
bably is for thudha = thuddha — stubdha from 
^/stubh = ■v'stabh. We also find nitthiiha = ni~ 
stabdha. 

2. Osiiigha'i from the root “ Crihgh." 

Osihghia (Hem. Deyi. 163) = osihghiya 
(Pftiyai. 177)-= “ ghrftta.” Prof. Pischel sug¬ 
gests a connexion with Sanskrit avajighrati, but 
this would become o-agghia (H. D. 163), cf. 
d-iggha = ftghrft (H. P. iv. 13). Prftkrit o, as a 
verbal prefix, usually represents Sanskrit ava- 
(or apa-); but it occasionally stands for vpa-, as 
in osariya = upasarita (Pftiyal. 195). 

The Prftkrit osiiigha'i corresponds to an older 
upasihghati, a verb not unfrequently found in 
Pali (see Jftt. ii., p. 408 ; iii., p. 308), in which 
we also meet with the uncompoundod form 
siitghdmi = ghftyftmi, “ I sniff at, or smell ” : 
“ftrft siiighdmi varijam” (Jftt. iii., p. 308, v. 
118). 

Prof. Whitney, in his “Sanskrit Roots,” 
gives yi iigh “ to snuff,” but evidently regards it 
as one of the many unauthenticated roots to be 
found in the Dhfttupatha. The P. W. cites 
upa-<;iiigh “ to kiss,” on the authority of the 
BhaMakftvya, and adds nothing materially to 
Westergatud’s information as to piigh and its 
derivatives. 

Osiiigha'i is a Deyi form of a derivative from 
a Prftkrit root siiigh, which has been sanskritised 
into eingh by the old Hindu lexicographers. 
Hemacandra (Deyi. iv. 37) has the passive par¬ 
ticiple suiighia = (singhita ) = “ ghrftta.” The 
double forms singhita and suughita seem to 
point to an older Sanskrit root yr High “ to sniff 
at.”* Pftnini has the allied root erinkh “to 
sneeze,” from which critdchdnikd t nihcTinkhanti, 
in the law book of Apastambya, are derived 
(see “ Sacred Books of the East,” vol. ii., pt. i., 
Int., p. xli.). 

Pali undoubtedly helps to throw some fight 
on allied Prftkrit forms. In Pftiyal. 187 we find 
uppiirtiya “ winnowed,” as if from Sanskrit 
iitpd. The true reading is probably opimiya, 
from avapft. In Pali we find opundti “ to 
winnow ” (see Journal of the Pftli Text Society, 
1887). Prftkrit add da “a mirror ” = ddda = 
Pftli itddsa = Sanskrit dddrea. Prftkrit unndliya 
= unnftmita “ bent upwards,” occurs in Paiyal. 
180, and is another form of ulldliya, from the 
root lal with ud (see H. P. iv. 36), where 
ull&l is given as a substitute for undm. Pftli 
has unnala “ lifted up, proud.” For the change 
of l to n compare Sanskrit laid tn and Pftli 
naldta. 

3. Dhagadhag. 

In the Stliavirdralicarita, xi. 156, Hema¬ 
candra uses an onomatopoeic word, not in the 
Petersburg Dictionary, but quotable from 

* Cf. Sanskrit fiitjhini “the nose” (t) Some¬ 
times written oiitghAniku, siinliaaikA, cf. Marftthl 
siick “a sneeze" ; fiitkaaem “to sneeze”, Hindi 
siitkani “ mucus of the nose.” 
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Prakrit authorities— dhagaddhag, imitative of 
the sound made in eating fat: 

“ (Yxihayanti ca sa pritpya tatpadaraktapicchUam 
taw ca khnditum arebhe kritiintasyova sodara 
Cataecariti s;i carma tratetrariti jaagalam 
dhagadd'ingiti medac.'ca kaiakkafiti kikasam.” 

Originally dhagaddhag was applied to the 
sound made by the glowing of a fire, as in 
Hindi dhagdhagdiu't “ to glitter,” dhadlid 
•‘blazing”; MarAthi dhagdhag “the glowing 
of a fire”; dhagdhaganem “to glow fiercely as 
a fire.” In Kalpa-sutra (Jin. § 46) we find the 
intensitive dhagadhagdiya used of a smokeless 
fire, which Prof. Jacobi translates “ crackling ” 
instead of “ glowing.” 

4. Nimmahaiya — nir-maghila. 

Some of the so-called unauthenticated roots 
given in the Dhatapafha are most likely to be 
found in one or other of the Prakrit idioms. 
Westergaard cites a root maiigh “ ire,” and 
Hemacandra (iv. 162) gives nim-maha as one of 
the substitutes for gam. The Dhatup. has also 
the root mahgh in the sense of “ omare”; and 
we find in Prakrit nim-mahaiya (=nir-maghita) 
exhaling perfume (Paiyal. 199). Compare the 
intensitive maha-mahai — mahamahayati (Hala, 
497; Paiyal. 197; H. P. iv. 78) “ fjp give out 
a perfume,” with Jaina-Prakrit maghamag- 
luimta (Kalpa-sutra, § 32, 44). 

5. Ohira'i = apahuriyati. 

In H. P. iv. 12, ohira is given as a substitute 
for nidrd. It occurs in Jaina-Prakrit (Spec, 
der NAya. § 22; Kalpa-sutra 3, 6). 

Ara-hlria or oliiria, in the Index of Words 
to Hala’s Saptai/ataka is referred by Prof. 
Weber to dhiray. There is no doubt that 
ohira'i is a passive form, but not from the root 
dhri. 

Trenckner (Pali Miscellany, p. 78) has shown 
that Pali pari-hirati = parihariyati (see Thera- 
gatha, v. 432), and that samhlrati is the passive 
of samharati, cf. Pali asamhariya (TheragAthA, 
v. 372) with asamhira in asamhlram asam- 
kappam cittern Amodayam ’aham (ib. v. 649). 
There is no difficulty then in connecting ohira'i 
with the root Art; but it does not represent 
Sanskrit arahuriyati, but apahariyati, to be 
overcome (by sleep), hence “to nod, doze.” 
In Setu. xiii. 33 (note 4), S. Goldschmidt sug¬ 
gests apahriyamiiua as the original of Prakrit 
oltlramiina, but this would produce ohiyumdna. 

6. Ahi-iilai — abliikidati. 

Ahiiila (H. P. iv. 208) is one of the substi¬ 
tutes for do A “to bum.” It seems to repre¬ 
sent a Sanskrit abhi ki/la, from the root Ml, the 
oldest form of which has in the Vedic killayati 
the cerebral /. Pali has only upakCdati (Jut. i., 
p. 65). 

In H. P. iv. 92, paula (cf. Paiyal. pauliya 
“burnt,” and si ilia are mentioned as substitutes 
for y/jxic. With the former stem Prof. Pischel 
compares MarAthi pohtne m “ to bum, singe, be 
scorched.” This seems to indicate that pa-iila 
—paula—pa-ki/la, from the root kill or kiltl, with 
shortening of the original vowel. Sollita occurs 
in Jaina-Prakrit in the sense of “pacita,” and 
could be derived from * sam-kulita , through the 
intermediate forms * sam-iilita , su-fdita , * aolita. 
Sd- for som- is not uncommon in Prakrit before 
k and A; compare sd-addhai - Pali sam-Aad- 
dhati (H. P. iv. 187). But in H. D. viii. 44 
we find a noun solla m = “ somalam mamsara,” 
from Sanskrit pfilya. through ‘sillla (cf. Pali 
sulla “ roasted meat.” It is therefore probable 
that sollita = «,'Alakrita. is formed from the stem 
solla, from Sanskrit [‘Ulya “ roasted on a spit.” 
In H. D. (ed. Pischel and Biihler, p. 33, 1. 12), 
iiluukhai — dahati. This verb appears to be 
another form of ‘adhukkliati — Sanskrit ‘Cid- 
huksati. Compare samdhukkai (H. P. iv. 152) 
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= Sanskrit sandhuksati, with loss of aspiration, 
from the root dliuks “ to kindle,” cf. samdhuk- 
kiya (PAiyal. 16) “ shining.” 

R. Morris. 


GREEK LATIN “AQUA.” 

Indian Institute, Oxford : July 36, 1893. 

I am quite prepared to admit that there is an 
apparent difficulty in equating O. Sax. aha 
with elm as Mr. Mayhew has shown; but even 
granting that O. Sax. aha and O. Norse <7 do 
not represent an Ind. Eur. akua, I do not see 
why we are bound to assume that they neces¬ 
sarily represent a primitive aqil rather than aka. 
In fact, if they stood for either, it would more 
probably be for the latter; since aha and d 
would exactly correspond to Skt. ‘am. as in 
Purndsd ( Purna-asd ) “ Ful-brook,” Parndsd 
(Parna-am) and Vipdsii (Vipa-asd) by the side 
of Vipiii (Vipa-ai) “ the whirling stream,” the 
latter word showing, as clearly as anything can, 
that 'ai-vd “water” is compounded of a root 
as and a suffix -vd. Nevertheless I cannot 
admit that it is at all necessary to adopt this 
expedient in order to explain away aha by the 
side of elm, since elm seems clearly to represent 
an early intermediate stage between aihwa and 
eh, while aha represents a later one between 
ahwa and (say) -ach. I cannot say that I 
think it possible to draw a hard-and-fast line 
in the case of the Teutonic languages between 
the v which belongs to the -ca suffix and 
that generated from the guttural (cf. Kluge, 
Nominate Stammbildunyslehre d. altgermanischen 
Dialede, 1886, § 187). 

Lastly, Asswene, Aswenus, the Old Prussian 
name of the Schweine, a lake and river near 
Nordenburg, by the side of aswinan “mare’s 
milk ” (Nesselmann, Thesaurus Linguae Prus- 
sicae, 1873) can scarcely be dissociated from 
in/nix and equus, Skt. ‘asod and asva, Iran. 
'aspd and aspa, and finally Gk. ‘Irwy and Tinroi. 

E. SlBREE. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following are the arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which opens at 
Edinburgh next week. On Wednesday, August 
3, Sir Archibald Geikie, director-general of the 
Geological Survey, will take the chair, and 
deliver the usual presidential address. Three 
publio lectures will be given: on Friday, by 
Prof. Milnes Marshall, on “ Pedigrees ” ; on 
Saturday, by Prof. Vernon Boys, on “ The 
Photography of Flying Bullets”; and on 
Monday, by Prof. Ewing, on “ Magnetic 
Induction.” There will be two conversaziones: 
on Thursday evening, in the Museum of Science 
and Art, given by the town council; and on 
Tuesday evening, in the Music Hall, by the 
local committee. Geological, botanical, and 
dredging excursions have been arranged for 
Saturday afternoon, and trips further afield for 
the whole of the following Thursday. 

The presidential address delivered by Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, at the annual meeting of the 
Museums Association at Manchester, is printed 
at length in Nature for July 21. It has been 
decided to hold the next meeting in London, 
under the presidency of Prof. Flower. 


The July number of the Scottish Eeview 
Alexander Gardner) prints the second of Dr. 
teddoe’s Khind Lectures on “ The Anthropo- 
igical History of Europe.” Having in his 
rst lecture enumerated the chief influences 
rhich may be supposed to have affected the 
rimitive types of mankind, he now begins by 
bating the most antagonistic views _ of 
nthropologists upon this fundamental question. 


On the one side, Kollmann, of Basel, is quoted 
to the following effect:— 

“Race characters were in my belief already so 
settled and confirmed when the European races 
first arrived here, that they remain oonstant under 
the most powerful modifying agencies, and that 
the whole period which has since elapsed has not 
been sufficient to produce even moderate changes.” 

The divergencies at present observable are 
assigned solely to mixture of blood; and De 
Quatrefages is cited as saying that “ The com¬ 
panions of the Mammoth and Reindeer have 
not disappeared, they are still among us.” On 
the other side, Schaffhausen is taken as represen¬ 
tative of the transformation theory, that modem 
skulls show an increase in development corre¬ 
sponding to an increase in intelligence. Dr. 
Beddoe then proceeds, before dividing Europe 
into anthropological provinces, to give a sketch 
of the general succession of races, as known 
from archaeology and early history. First, 
we have the palaeolithic period, going back to 
qua tenary times, when all the skulls are 
distinctly dolicho-kephalic, though belonging 
to two marked types, the Canstatt or 
Neanderthal, and the Cro-magnon. With the 
neolithio period, these two dolicho-kephalio 
types are more clearly distinguished, the former 
throughout Central Europe, the latter through¬ 
out France, Spain, and Britain; while a brachy- 
kephalic race is found to be generally diffused, 
everywhere except in Britain. Coming to the 
historical period, the expansion of the Kelts, 
the Teutons and Scandinavians, the Slavs, and 
the Turks is briefly described, though without 
much appeal to craniological evidence. Con¬ 
cerning the Hungarians, Dr. Beddoe writes: 

“ The Magyars from the same neighbourhood [as 
the Bulgarians, a Finnish race from the Volga], 
but mixed somewhat with Turkish blood, who, 
settling in Hungary, no doubt incorporated the 
relics of the Avars [who, if not entirely Turkish, 
were at least Turanian].” 

This is very much the same conclusion as is 
arrived at by Mr. J. B. Bury, in another article 
in the same number of the same Review 
entitled “ The Coming of the Hungarians: their 
Origin and Early Homes.” With an adequate 
knowledge of the Magyar language, Mr. Bury 
here discusses the rival theories of Hunfalvy 
and Vambiiry, with a distinct inclination 
towards the former. Perhaps the most valu¬ 
able part of his article is where he criticises 
the evidence of contemporary Greek writers of 
the Eastern Empire. But the historical 
evidence is admitted to be ambiguous, nor 
can much more be made out of the ethnological 
evidence proper. We are left, therefore, with 
the evidence supplied by the Magyar language, 
which certainly seems to be mainly Ugrian in 
type, though with a considerable admixture of 
Turkish elements. It remains to say that Mr. 
Bury has done his best to illuminate an obscure 
subject by flashes of Irish humour. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Mr. C. Stoffel, of Nijmegen, has reprinted 
from Taalstudie one of the most elaborate 
studies of English slang that we have ever read. 
His subject matter is the letters in verse con¬ 
tributed to Punch by ’Arry from 1883 to 1889 ; 
but he illustrates the vocabulary, the spelling, 
and the grammar from an immensely wide 
number of sources. Occasionally he is able to 
illustrate English slang from Dutch— e.g., 
uithangen is used in the same sense as “ to 
hang out,” which our author derives from the 
practice of hanging out signs. “ In the swimi ” 
has a whole page devoted to it, and “ oof ” is 
abundantly illustrated, though not explained. 
Well-deserved praise is given to the Encyclo¬ 
paedic Dictionary. Altogether, we have not 
found a single instance where Mr. Stoffel is 
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demonstrably wrong, and we have ourselves 
learned a great deal from him. 

We have received, as one of the Publications 
of the Modem Language Association of 
America, a monograph on “ The Saga of 
Walther of Aquitaine,” written by Dr. Marion 
Dexter Learned, associate in German at Johns 
Hopkins University. He gives—(1) a critical 
text of all the versions in which the Saga, or 
any fragment of it, is preserved—Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Middle High German, Old Norse, and 
Polish—arranged in their probable chrono¬ 
logical order; (2) a tabular conspectus, showing, 
side by side, the corresponding contents of the 
several versions; (3) a discrimination of the 
historical from the legendary elements; (4) an 
attempt to determine the original form of the 
Saga, and to trace the later accretions; (5) a 
vindication of the existence of Walther as an 
historical personage; (6) a bibliography and 
index. The following is Dr. Leamed’s own 
summary of his conclusions 

“ The elements of the Saga are essentially his¬ 
torical, belonging, for the most part, to the period 
of heroic struggle of the Germanic peoples of the 
West with the Huns; the original form of the 
Saga probably developed as early as the fifth 
century, assumed a Btrongly Frankish-Burgundian 
colour of the Merovingian period in the ‘ Wal- 
tharius’ version, became itself the theme of a 
M.H.G. epic, and was connected with the great 
heroic cycles of the ‘ Nibelungenlied,’ of the epic 
accounts of Ermanric, Theoderic, and Charle¬ 
magne. Thus we have justified the view that 
Walther of Aquitaine belongs to the historical 
group of heroic characters, with whom all 
mediaeval tradition associated him, and not to the 
realm of myth and fable.” 


FINE ART. 

Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the 
British Museum. — Mysia. By Warwick 
Wroth. Alexandria and the Monies. By 
Reginald Stuart Poole. (Printed for the 
Trustees.) 

Almost simultaneously two new volumes of 
the British Museum Coin Catalogue have 
appeared. The one continues the slow pro¬ 
gress southward and eastward in which the 
main series of the Catalogue is engaged, 
the other is a work by itself dealing with 
the enormous Romano-Egyptian coinage. 

The first book differs from the second in 
covering a very small district, and contains 
nothing but the coins of Mysia proper, 
not even comprising those of the Troad, 
which is for all intents and purposes a 
Mysian district. It would, we think, have 
been better to include the issues of Ilium 
and Scepsis and their neighbours in this 
volume, which is one of the smallest of the 
British Museum series. Apparently, how¬ 
ever, the Troad, Lesbos, and Aeolis are 
destined to make the next part of the 
Catalogue. 

In Mysia by far the most important coins 
are the great mass of Cyzicene staters, which 
formed for so long the main gold currency 
of the northern Aegean. We had occasion 
to review in the Academy not long ago Canon 
Green well’s excellent monograph on the coins 
of Cyzicus, and need not now speak of them 
at length, more especially as Air. Wroth 
agrees almost entirely with Canon Green- 
well’s classification, and refers the reader 
to it in his preface. The present volume, 
being only a catalogue of the national 
collection, is, of course, less comprehensive 
than the earlier work, which inclu4e4 the 


coins in other public and private cabinets. 
The Museum, though it owns a fine series 
of Cyzicenes, is rather weak in the last 
issues of the mint, of which it only possesses 
six or seven varieties. We note that Mr. 
Wroth places these late coins at about the 
year 350 n.c., while Canon Greenwell sup¬ 
posed that the series ended ten or fifteen 
years earlier. The lower date is probably 
the correct one, as it was the gold Philippics 
which drove the Cyzicene staters out of 
currency, and the Macedonian ooins were 
not established in use so early as 360 b.c. 

After the issues of Cyzicus, the most im¬ 
portant pieces included in this volume are 
the beautiful gold staters of Lampsacus—a 
series whose richness and variety is only 
just beginning to be appreciated. Twenty 
years ago hardly any Lampsacene gold 
money was known, and in old collections 
it is conspicuous by its absenoe, But of 
late several rich finds have enlarged our 
knowledge of these splendid coins; and 
Mr. Wroth is able in his Preface to give 
a list of thirty-one different types, all show¬ 
ing the winged horse of Lampsacus on the 
reverse, while the obverse is occupied by 
a variety of devices chosen from as wide 
a field of mythological subjects as even the 
Cyzicene staters can show. Only nine of 
these thirty-one types are in the Museum, 
but they include some of the most beautiful 
subjects—the Nike erecting a trophy, the 
Gaia rising from the earth, and the weather¬ 
beaten sailor in a conical cap who has been 
recognised as Ulysses. We hope that ere 
long the national collection may obtain the 
other interesting types—the Helle crossing 
the Hellespont, the Nereid riding a dolphin, 
and the Nike sacrificing a ram, which are 
the pride of some foreign cabinets. 

Among the other Mysian coins poi nts of 
interest are not very numerous. We note 
that Mr. Wroth ascribes the little gold and 
silver diobols of Pergamum to the year 
310 b.c. , when Heracles, the son of Alexander 
the Great, was proclaimed king there by 
Polysperchon. It is curious that, if this 
was the case, no regal title was placed on 
the money, but only the name of the Per- 
gamene state. We should almost prefer to 
place the coins a few years earlier, and 
suppose that they were struck soon after 
the Macedonian invasion of Asia, when the 
cities believed that they had achieved inde¬ 
pendence, instead of merely changing 
masters. 

Of the vast Alexandrian series, which 
forms the subject of Prof. Poole’s last con¬ 
tribution to the Museum Catalogue, there 
are no less than two thousand six hundred 
varieties described in the thick volume 
which he has just produced. The series on 
the whole is not very interesting, as the 
art shown on it is bad, and the portraits of 
emperors very untrustworthy. There are, 
however, some important items of know¬ 
ledge to be gathered from the Alexandrian 
coins. They present us with a very curious 
collection of representations of Graeco- 
Egyptian gods, and Prof. Poole is able to 
use them as the text for a very interesting 
commentary on the religion of Egypt in 
Roman times. This subject deserves more 
study than has yet been bestowed on it in 
England. The ancient Egyptian mythology 
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was profoundly modified by Greek influence 
during the time of the Ptolemies, and 
becomes interpenetrated with many ideas 
unknown in the days of the ancient dynas¬ 
ties. Prof. Poole points out that the 
general rule in religious matters was that 
“ Greek types were not affected by Egyptian, 
but Egyptian by Greek: when a type shows 
a double origin we find that the Egyptian 
form is Hellenised, and not the converse.” 
The Greek dislike for monstrous forms was 
clearly marked in Alexandria, and we find 
many of the Egyptian gods losing their 
animal shapes in order to accommodate 
themselves to semi-Hellenic worshippers. 
Anubis, for example, a frequent figure on 
the city coinage, is never found with his 
familiar jackal-head, but has a human face 
and merely a jackal at his side. The ram¬ 
headed Harpokrates of Mendes in a similar 
way loses all animal characteristics except 
hw horns, and so appears as a figure much 
like Zeus Ammon. The great Serapis, the 
most prominent of all Graeco-Egyptian 
gods, would have been tauriform if repre¬ 
sented in his proper Egyptian shape, as his 
name shows that he is merely Hesar- 
Hapi, the Osirian form of the sacred bull 
Apis. But not only was he worshipped in 
Hellenic Alexandria as a bearded man with 
a modius on his head, but this shape was 
spread all through the comparatively un- 
Hellenized nomes of Egypt, and was accepted 
by the native worshippers as the fixed type 
of the god. Among all the Alexandrian 
coins there is only one monstrous half¬ 
animal form preserved; this is the single 
representation of Harpokrates of Canopus 
as a young man most awkwardly fitted with 
the hind-legs and tail of a crocodile. It is 
noticeable that this Greek influence had, as 
might have been expected, less force outside 
the capital. Among the coins struck for the 
country nomes in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian there are three or four representa¬ 
tions of hawk-headed, snake-headed, and 
ram-headed gods. On the other hand, we 
find Greek influence marked in the provinces 
by the representation of Neith of Sa'is as a 
conventional Hellenic Athene, and of the 
Sun at Diopolis as a crowne4 Helios on 
horseback. 

Among the purely Greek types on the 
coins of Alexandria, where no Egyptian 
deity is in question, there are one or two 
curious figures, which need explanation. 
The most strange is a goddess called 
Semasia, who is represented as brandishing 
a whip while she rides at full speed on a 
galloping horse. As Prof. Poole observes, 
she must from her name have something to 
do with the giving of a signal. But what 
her particular function was has yet to be 
ascertained. The goddess Kratesis, whose 
attributes are a victory and a trophy, is 
neither “Victoria” nor “Virtue,” the two 
Roman coin-types whom she much resembles. 
Euthenia, though entirely a Greek concep¬ 
tion, is from the first treated as the spouse 
of the Nile-god, and seldom appears without 
him. Yet the Nile in the Egyptian pantheon 
had no consort: on the contrary, the Upper 
and Lower Niles were usually represented 
as two separate male figures, wearing the 
one the lotus and the other the papyrus as 
a crown. 
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In his thirty-two pages of illustration 
Prof. Poole has gone on the principle of 
arranging the coins not under emperors’ 
reigns hut under their reverse types, 
grouping all representations of Zeus or 
Harpokrates or the Alexandrian Pharos 
together, irrespective of date. This works 
admirably for the history of the develop¬ 
ment of types, but makes it more difficult 
to follow the general history of the rise and 
decay of the Romano-Egyptian coinage. 
We do not get the opportunity of noting at 
a glance the gradual sinking in size and 
art which distinguishes the whole series 
from M. Aurelius to Diocletian, the small 
rough coins of the third century being mixed 
in with the large well-executed pieces of 
the second. Another misfortune of this ar¬ 
rangement is that it leads to the omission of 
all the imperial portraits : save for heads of 
Vespasian and Titus, and of the usurpers 
Marcus Julius Aemilianus and Domitius 
Domitianus, given on a supplementary page, 
all the plates are destitute of obverse types. 
We think that a few more should have 
been given, especially for emperors or 
usurpers who reigned only in the East, and 
whose iconography is not well fixed by their 
non-Egyptian coins. We allude particularly 
to Vabalathus, and the elder Macrianus, of 
whom any additional portraits are useful to 
supplement the unsatisfactory representa¬ 
tions on their ordinary small brass or billon 
pieces. 

We must credit Prof. Poole with the 
discovery of one more ephemeral usurper 
among the strikers of coins in the troublous 
third century. This is the tyrant Julius 
Aemilianus, whom we have had occasion 
to mention above. As Prof. Poole acutely 
points out, he cannot be the legitimate 
Emperor Aemilius Aemilianus ; for not only 
is his nomen different—which might be a mis¬ 
take of the engraver—but his year of reign 
is always his first, whereas we know that 
Aemilius Aemilianus was only recognised 
in Egypt after he had been proclaimed 
emperor more than a year, so that no Alex¬ 
andrian coins of his first year can possibly 
exist. Julius Aemilianus was no doubt the 
general who rebelled against Gallienus in 
262 a d., a personage to whom no money 
has up to now been given. 

We hardly need repeat in this review the 
remark which we have had so often to make 
before, when noticing Museum publications, 
that the phototype illustrations are excel¬ 
lent, and also given in numbers which far 
exceed the proportions of plates allowed in 
any official catalogue of any foreign State 
collection. 

C. Oman. 


MR. BASS AM AND THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

We quote the following letter of Sir A. H. 
Layard, from the Times of July 27 :— 

“ My attention has been called to the notice of the 
Babylonian and Assyrian collection in the recently 
published ‘ Guide to the Exhibition Galleries of 
the British Museum.’ That notice is in several 
respects inaccurate; but it is against the great 
injustice done in it to Mr. Bassam that I desire to 
protest. At page xl. of the Introduction it is stated 
that this ‘ unrivalled collection ’ is due to myself, 
8ir Henry Bawlinson, and others, and no mention 
is made of Mr. Bassam. Sir Henry Bawlinson is 


the greatest and justly the most renowned of 
Assyrian scholars. He would, I am convinced, be 
the last man to wish to deprive another of his 
share in Assyrian and Babylonian discoveries. 
He was not an excavator in Assyria, but at one 
time, in his political capacity as Beeident at 
Bagdad, had a kind of general control over the 
excavations carried on by Mr. Bassam in the 
ruins of Nineveh. The colossal human-headed 
bulls, and ‘the two colossal figures of mytho¬ 
logical character ’ in the 1 Assyrian transept ’ were 
not, as stated on the plinths, excavated by 
him, but by M. Botta, and were, by Sir Henry 
Bawlinson’s directions, 1 obtained,’ as mentioned 
in the Guide (p. 80), for the Museum. (By the 
way, I am at a loss to explain why * excavated ’ 
has been designedly substituted of late for 1 dis¬ 
covered’ on all the Assyrian antiquities, while 
the latter word has been retained on the 
antiquities wo owe to Sir Charles Newton and 
others.) Mr. Bassam was a great ‘ discoverer ’ and 
* excavator ’ in the true sense of the words, 
although his name has been omitted. To him 
alone we owe the magnificent series of bas-reliefs 
representing the lion hunt and other subjects of 
the chase in the ‘ Assyrian basement,’ the price¬ 
less bronze gates from Tell Balawat, the wonderful 
collection of tablets from llabbu Hubba—the site 
of a very ancient Babylonian city which he dis¬ 
covered—and many other Assyrian and Babylonian 
monuments of the highest importance now in the 
Museum, to which his name, however, has not been 
attached. 

“ During his employment under the Trustees of 
the British Museum, Mr. Bassam discovered the 
remains of five Babylonian palaces and temples, 
and of three temples and one palace in Assyria, 
from which most interesting and important 
remains and inscriptions were obtained. I fear 
that a deliberate attempt is being made to deprive 
him of the credit which is his due. I cannot for 
one moment believe that so distinguished and 
honourable a body as the Trustees have coun¬ 
tenanced this treatment of Mr. Bassam, who 
during very many years rendered them the most 
loyal, the most devoted, and the most disinterested 
services, and to whom they and the public owe 
some of the most important and precious monu¬ 
ments and records, illustrative of tarred and pro¬ 
fane history, of which they are the guardians.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: July S7,1692. 

The main question of the early date of the 
vases found at Mykenae, Ialysos, Gurob, and 
Tel el-Amarna, has been passed by Mr. Torr 
with the strange remark that I have “never 
attempted to defend that assumption.” No. 
And I do not see why I should defend “that 
assumption ” any more than I should defend 
the date of the Arch of Titus or the Column of 
Trajan. Those buildings may be of any age 
subsequent to the events and the names recorded 
on them; but only a paradoxer could debate 
their date. 

So, no doubt, the many vases found in 
Greece and Egypt may be later than the time 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty, the names of whose 
kings are found with them ; but in the absence 
of a single contradictory datum (for those of the 
XIX th and XXth Dynasties follow in sequence 
of style), it seems to me a pure waste of time 
to discuss at length such a possibility. 

I could easily Bhow that Mr. Torr has “ mis¬ 
represented ” (to use his favourite phrase) my 
statements in many points in his last letter, and 
has assumed meanings very different to those of 
my words. But all such matters are trivial 
beside the main issue, which I have re-stated 
once more above, and which has never been 
met. 

When these facts are acknowledged, we may 
return to discussing what various personages 
mean—if that is worth while. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARQHAEOLOOY. 
The record of Mr. Theodore Bent’s archaeo¬ 
logical expedition to the ruined cities of 
Mashonaland will be published in the course of 
the autumn, by Messrs. Longmans, with 
numerous illustrations. 

The Grosvenor Club has now made arrange¬ 
ments to exhibit paintings in its large drawing¬ 
room, and artists and others are invited to 
apply to the secretary for all particulars. Works 
by the old masters will be received as well as 
by modem artists both English and foreign. 
The first exhibition will open in October next. 

The exhibition of early Flemish and Dutch 
pictures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club will 
close on Saturday, August 6. 

The August number of the Art Journal will 
contain the first of three articles by Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish descriptive of the Isle of 
Wight, with special reference to the capabili¬ 
ties of the island as a sketching ground for 
artists. Mr. Percy Robertson has made a series 
of drawings to illustrate the papers, including 
an etching of the Old Church, Bonchurch, 
which will be given with the September 
number. 

From the thirty-fifth report of the Trustees of 
the National Portrait Gallery, it appears that 
ten works have been added by gift and bequest 
during the past year. These include a plaster 
bust of Handel, by Roubiliac; medallions of Sir 
James Clark Ross and Sir John Richardson, the 
Arctic explorers, modelled by Bernhard Smith ; 
a portrait drawing of Isaac Taylor, author of 
The Natural History of Enthusiasm, by Josiah 
Gilbert; a portrait of the second Earl of 
Godolphin, by Jonathan Richardson ; a portrait 
of Tom Paine, by Milliere, after Romney; and 
the portrait of Lord John Russell, presented by 
its painter, Mr. Watts. The most important 
of the additions acquired by purchase is Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of Viscount 
Castlereagh, from the Clancarty collection ; and 
among the others is Henry Edridge’s full- 
length drawing of Lord Nelson, executed in 
1802; a portrait, by Van Dyck, of Thomas 
Killigrew, brother of the dramatist, and groom 
of the chambers to Charles II.; an equestrian 

B ' lit of Marlborough—aft oil sketch by 
er; the first Earl of Lincoln, by Ketel; 
Girtin’s portrait by Opie, and John Constable’s, 
a pencil drawing, by himself; the first Earl of 
Burlington, painted in tho school of Van Dyck ; 
the fourth Earl of Orrery, by Charles Jervas; 
and Sir John Millais’ water-colour of John 
Leech. The purchases also inolude a portfolio 
of twenty-one drawings of heads by Sir George 
Hayter. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have now 
issued proof impressions, on Whatman paper, 
of the Queen’s Letter to the Nation, with Mr. 
E. J. Poynter’s symbolic border design etched 
by Mr. Lowenstam. We may remark that the 
facsimile of the letter is now the exact size of 
the original, and that each proof has been 
numbered in the exact order of its impression 
from the plate. The publishers deserve credit 
for the care expended on every detail of the 
undertaking, which is worthy of its national 
character. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We have receivedjfrom Messrs. Augener & Co, 

Chaconne da Ballet Ilero'iquc. Par Pierre 
Monsigny. This is an arrangement by Fr. 
Hermann, and forms part of the Antholoyie 
Ctassiijuc H Moderne. The old French operas 
are a mine whence many a gem could be 
drawn. This Monsigny Chaconne is a graceful, 
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piquant example of eighteenth-century music, 
and not difficult. 

Four Pieces by Sigismund Noskowski,for Piano¬ 
forte. (Op. 36.) The music shows the influence 
of various composers of the romantic school, 
but has individuality. All four numbers are 
short. No. 1, “Les Larmes,” has also been 
arranged by the author for violin and piano¬ 
forte. His Op. 35, consisting of three pieces, 
is also attractive. The “ Duma,” No. 2, 
deserves special mention. 

Minuet and Scene de Bal, for 'cello, with Piano¬ 
forte Accompaniment. By W. H. Squire. Two 
light and pleasing pieces. 

Miniature Trio for Piano, Violin, and 'Cello. 
By C. Gurlitt. A well-written ensemble piece 
for young pupils. 

Qlees and Choruses. In Four Books. Edited by 
Mr. Heale. The first three are for four, the last 
are for three female voices. Of these, many 
numbers are by Sir Henry Eowley Bishop, an 
English composer whose name is a household 
word. There is a straightforward English 
character about his music, and a spontaneity 
that has helped to win for it popularity. 
Admirers of the modem school may smile at 
its simplicity, but there is something genuine 
in it, though it be at times weak, or even 
trivial. Mr. Heale has selected some of the 
most popular glees and choruses. In the 
arrangement for female voices—excellent of its 
kind—some of the composer’s effects may not 
be fully realised, but the form is a convenient 
one. The collections include also glees by 
Calcott, the Earl of Momington, and other 
standard English composers. Mr. Heale has 
also arranged six Bishop choruses for two, and 
six rounds for three female voices. Here the 
end may possibly justify the means, though 
transcriptions are always open to criticism. 

Melodies Butheniennes. ByNoskowslri. (Op. 
33.) Cahier 1 and 2. These are pleasing 
duets with quaint themes, piquant harmonies. 
No. 3 (Cantique varic) recalls Schubert; No. 7 
(Zadumka), with its changes of measure and 
quaint cadences, is interesting. These duets, 
too, are short and effectively written for both 
performers. 

The Ship o' the Fiend : Orchestral Ballad. By 
Hamish MacCunn. (Op. 5.) Arranged as a 
pianoforte duet by Mr. Marmaduke M. Barton. 
This is one of the composer’s earliest and most 
striking works, and, even without the orchestral 
colouring, will be welcome in this form. His 
Ballad-Overture “ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow ” 
has also been transcribed in a similar manner. 

Mendelssohn’s War March of the Priests from 
“Athalie.” Arranged for two pianos, eight 
hands, by E. Pauer, will be found an effective 
ensemble piece. 

Schcrzino, by L. Schytte, pianoforte duet, is 
short, light and taking. 

To the Distant One. By G. H. Clutsam, with 
violin obbligato. This love ballad is decidedly 
effective; the harmonies of the accompaniment 
maybe a trifle overstudied, but the appogiaturas 
in the chords produce an appropriate feeling of 
restlessness. The words from Lenan are well 
translated by Mr. W. Grist. 

Foreshadowings, words and music by Edith 
Swepstone, has a tinge of the commonplace at 
times, but is expressive: the accompaniment, 
including a ’cello obbligato part, is interesting. 

Vier Lieder. By G. Jensen (Op. 30). With 
German and English words. These are four 
songs of great interest. The form is simple, and 
they are all short, and have character; the 
harmonic colouring is excellent, and the 
accompaniments show taste and skill. The 
English version is from Mr. Grist’s practised 
pen. 


The Dame of the Farm (La Fermiere), by 
Weckerlin. A quaint and graceful song; a 
successful specimen of 5-4 time. 

Joli. Seb. Bach Organ Works. 3 Books. 
Edited by W. T. Best. These books contain 
the Canzonain D minor, one of the composer’s 
early and most graceful pieces; the beautiful 
five-part Fantasia in C minor ; an introductory 
movement to a Fugue, alas, unfinished; and 
the magnificent Fantasia in G, with its stately 
ascending and descending passages. But Bach 
requires no praise, and Mr. Best is well known 
as an able editor. The pieces are fingered, 
registered, &c. J. S. Siiedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A Trio for three- pianofortes (MS.) by Samuel 
Wesley was performed at a concert given at 
St. James’s Banqueting Hall on Saturday last 
by Mr. E. Fowles and his pupils. This work, 
unique of its kind, was written eighty-one years 
ago. The music recalls Handel and also 
Mozart, but it has nevertheless a cachet of its 
own. The various movements are all in the 
key of D, so that it resembles a Suite rather 
than a Trio in the modem sense of the word. 
The concerted writing is extremely skilful: the 
Presto movement is somewhat long, but the 
concluding Pastorale is most effective. Mr. 
Fowles deserves thanks for reviving such an 
interesting old novelty, by one of our most 
distinguished native composers. The Trio was 
well performed by Mr. E. Fowles, Miss J. 
Moncel, and Mr. B. Fowles. The programme 
included other pieces well rendered by various 
pupils, and songs sung by Mr. G. Tate. 

A Students’ Orchestral Concert was given 
by the pupils of the Royal Academy of Music 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
The programme opened with a Mozart Con¬ 
certo in E flat for two pianofortes. It was 
written in 1780, and Otto Jahn tells us that we 
owe the work to Mozart’s wish to “play a duet 
with his sister.” The music is full of grace 
and charm. The solo parts were well inter¬ 
preted by Miss L. Davies and Miss Maude 
Wilson. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie has done well in 
introducing one of Mozart’s Concertos, which 
are strangely neglected in these days of storm 
and stress. An interesting feature of the pro¬ 
gramme was a vocal Scena, “ Wulstan,” by 
Mr. Granville Bantock. The music is thoroughly 
modem in spirit, fresh, and full of promise. 
The vocal part was artistically sung by Mr. 
H. Lane Wilson. The clever violin playing of 
Miss Gertrude Collins also deserves mention. 
The orchestra was under the careful direction 
of Dr. Mackenzie. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Edward Stanford’s List. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES. 

NEW EDITIONS, CORRECTED to 1802. With Maim and Plans, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2*. each. 

BERKSHIRE. Second Edition. Edited. 

and Revised by tho Rev. P. II. DITCH FI ELD. M.A. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS. Third Edition. 

Edited and Reviaod by R. X. WORTH, F.G.S. 

ENGLISH LAKES. Seventh Edition. By 

II. I. JENKINSOX, F.R.G.S. 

NORFOLK. Fifth Edition. By Walter 

RYE. 

SUFFOLK. Second Edition. By Dr. J. E. 

TAYLOR, F.L.S., if. 

THE WYE and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Second Edition. Edited and Revised by R. N. WORTH, F.G.S. 


The Series embraces, in addition to the alrtve 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
CORNWALL. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
DEVON (NORTH). 
DEVON (SOUTH). 
DORSETSHIRE. 
ESSEX. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

KENT. 


LONDON (THROUGH). 

: LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

SURREY. 

, SU89EX. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 
WILTSHIRE. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
YORKSHIRE (E. and N. 
RIDINGS). 

YORKSHIRE (W. RIDING). 


“Nothing can he more convenient than the volumes of this little 
two-shilling county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, 
and they arc nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled 
cigar-case.”— Saturday Review. 


JEN KIN SON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES 

Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, &c. 

THE ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition. 

With 2 Maps. 2s. «d. 

NORTH WALES. Fourth Edition. With 

2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller Guide, .‘Is. C1. 

THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. With 

Map. 63 . 

CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN 

WALL, and NEIGHBOURHOOD. With Map. M. 


STANFORD’S TOURIST MAPS. 

EUROPE. — STANFORD’S PORTABLE 

MAP, Bhowing- the Railways, &c. Scale, 105 mile’* to 
lin.; size, 33 in. by 30 in. Coloured and mounted in 
case, 10s. 

CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, 

containing all the Railways and Stations, Roads, 
.Rivers, and chief Mountain Ranges are clearly delineated. 
Scale, 24 miles to 1 in.; size, 47 m. by 38 in. Mounted in 
case, 16s. 

NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP 

of NORWAY, SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 
*20 miles to lin.; size, 14 in. by 21 in. Coloured 
and folded for the pocket, 2s. 

BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW 

RAILWAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLE8 and TART 
of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to 1 in.; size, 31 in. by 39 in. 
In case, 9s. 

ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 

PORTABLE MAP. With the Railways very clearly 
delineated. Scale, 15 miles to 1 in; size, 82 in. by 
28 in. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s. Gd. 

ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.— 

TOURIST’S MAP. With all the Roads and Paths 
marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 in. to 1 mile ; size, 
27 in. by 32in. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, 
folded in cover, 2s. Gd.; full Coloured, 4s. 6d.; mounted 
in case, 7s. Gd. 

ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, lin. to 1 mile; size, 27in. by 21 in.; and Des¬ 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is. 6d.; 
Coloured, Is.; mounted, 3s. Gd. 

NORTH WALES. - TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, 3 miles to lin.; Rize, 34 in. by 27 in.; and Des¬ 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, is. Gd.; 
Coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 

SOUTH WALES. — TOURIST’S MAP. 

Scale, 31 miles to lin.; size. 34in. by 27in.; and Des¬ 
criptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, Is. Gd.; 
Coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 

LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANFORD 

MAP. Scale, 4 in. to 1 mile; size, 31J in. by ‘27 in. With 
an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in case, Is.; extended 
size, 34* in. by 341 in., and Full Coloured, Is. Gd.; 
mounted, 3s. Gd. 

LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of 

LONDON, including Twenty-flvo miles from the 
metropolis. Scale, J in. to 1 mile; size, 8G in. by 35 in. 
Mounted in case, l(»s. Other maps at 8s., 5s. Gd., 3s., 
2s. Gd., Is. Gd., or Is. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, CocKsiriK Stkekt, S.W. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH’S LIST. 


Saturday Review speak* of Arrow-smith's Bristol Library 
“ as necessary to the traveller as a rug in winter and a dust- 
coat in summer.” 

ANOTHER 8UCOESS! ARROWSMITH’S SUMMER 
ANNUAL, 18., ENTITLED 

TRAVELLERS’ TALES. Written by E. A. 

MORTON, F. C. PHILIPS. WILLIAM WEST ALL, 

I. ZANGWILL, CLEMENT SCOTT, RICHARD 
DOWLING, and JUSTIN MCCARTHY. Seven Illus¬ 
trations by Alfred Bryan. 

“Sir Short Stories, suthcicntly tmtria. comic, sentimental, or 
adventurous to satisfy all comers.-— Tht Star. 

“ .ill short, bright, and of a modem complexion."—SrotKiian. 

ARROWSMITH’S 3s. 64 SERIES. Vol. XI. 

NEW VOLUME BY THE BROTHERS GROSSMITH. 

THE DIARY of a NOBODY. By George 

GROSSMITH and WEEDON QROSSMITH. Illus¬ 
trated by Weedon Groaranith. Being VoL XI. of the 
Series. 

“ Thi« study of lower middle-class life is admirable, and in some of 
its touches it goes near to genius.. ..the charm and the skill of it 
reside in little touches which it must be left to the reader to discover 
for himself.”—Saturday Review. 

** Not a page of it hut affords matter for a good laugh.”— Punch. 

” We hare read it from start to finish with the greatest enjoyment 
and many a hearty laugh, lying in the sun hard by a Bandy beacli.” 

Sunday Sun. 

ARROWSMITH’S 38. 6d. SERIES. Vol. X. 

WHEN 1 LIVED in BOHEMIA. By 

FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” Arc. Eighty Illustrations by Cyril R. 
Hallward. 

“Clerer and entertaining reading .”—Morning Post. 

** All the characters are life-like, and are sure to be appreciated." 

ll'omaw. 

NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “ WHERE WAS THE 

sin : ” 

IN PART to BLAME. By H&ine Whyte. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Quite the Tolumc for a railway journey, or a passage across from 
Dover to Calais .’—Sunday Time*. 

* Will secure the readers' attention and interest them to the end.” 

Liverttool J lemtrv. 

A pleasing story in terse and simple language .”—Jimninyham Owl 
NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “SAINT MONICA.” 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Mrs. 

BEN’N ETT-EDWARD9. 

*‘ A pleasantly-written novel of English life, with its pleasures and 
prejudice *.”—Belfast News Letter. 

•* Well planned, and carefully worked out."— The Bookseller. 

*'A story that will certainly enhance this popular authoress’s 
reputation .”—Stationery and Rookselliny. 

Bristol: J. W. Arrow-smith, 

LondonjJJimpkin, Marshall, Hamilton. Kent A Co., Limited. 

CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 


JUST READY. 

SWIFT’S POLITE CONVERSATION [by 

^IMON WAG STAKE. E#q. |. Edited, with Introduction and 
Note*, by GEORGE SAIXTSBURY. Grown Svo, paper tmania. 
With Engraved Portrait of Swift, Limited Edition : 450 copies on 
liand-maae paper, price Ob. net, and 50 copies on Japanese vellum 
1 caper. price Pis. net._ 

ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. 

By HENRY FIELDING, Era. Edited, with Introduction and 
Note*, by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown fivo, paper hoards. With 
cngiaved Portmit of Fieldiuir. Limite<l Edition : 475 copies on 
hand-made paper, price 7#. «d. net, aud 25 copies 1 all subscribed 
Jor J on Japanese vellum paper, price 15s. net. 

\ very beautiful edition — worthily edited.”— Times. 

" in luwdsome type and convenient size."— Athenaeum. 

** A book that is as pleasant to the hand as delightful to the eye.” 

, , , Saturday Review. 

‘ 31 r. Austin Dobson s critical and biographical preface is, of course, 
a perfect pi we of work.”— Review of Reviews. 

” Got up in a style of extreme excellence as regards paper, printing, 
and type.*—.Vote* and (J iter is. 


THE NEXT VOLUME IS THIS SERIES WILL BE- 

THOMAS NASH’S LIFE of JACK WILTON 

With an Essay on the Life and Writings of Nash by EDMUND 
>SME. Crown Svo, iiaper boards. With an engraved Portrait of 
the Earl of Surrey. Limited Edition: 45o copies on hand-made, 
aud 5o copies on Japanese vellum paper. I In the press. 

Other Volumes in preparation. 

_ London: CHISWICK PR ESS, TO OK*8 COURT. E.C. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkve.vs, and Critical Descriptions of 
bis Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
*T ANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Clalncus. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For AUGUST, 1882, price 0d., contains— 

1-—THE LATE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH, M.P. Frontispieoe. 

'W. H. S3IITH and SON. W. M. Acworth. Illustrated by A. G. 
3Iacgregor, and from Photographs. 

а. — A ROYAL RECEPTION. (To be continued.) The Author of 

‘‘3Iadkmoi8ki.u£ Ixz.” Illustrated by T. 8. C. Crowther. 

4. —TilE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY aud its ENGINES. 

Wilson Worsdkll, Chief Locomotive Superintendent. 
Illustrated. 

5. —ENGLISH RACING YACHTS. Dixon Kemp. Illustrated. 

б. —LOVE BIRDS and PIGMY PARROTS. W. T. Gkkkxe. Illus¬ 

trations by A. F. Lydon. 

7. —THE LOSS of the “VANITY” Maiiy Gaunt. 

8. — BISCUIT TOWN. Jobefii Hattox. Illustrations by W. H. 

3Iargetaon. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 

No. 394. AUGUST. 1892. 

ITice 1b., contains— 

1. — DuX ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawkoiid. Chaps. XVII.—XIX. 

2. —CHAPTERS from some UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS: My Witches’ 

Caldron.—IV. By 31 rs. Ritchie. 

3. -3IARGARET STUART. By H. C. Macdowall. 

4. — VASSILI. By Sidney Pickering. 

5. — SOME LEGENDS of the VAUDOIS. By the Rov. George 

Edmcndbon. 

6. -“ AULI) ROBIN GRAY.*' By J. C. Hadden. 

7. —ARMAND’S MISTAKE. By Miss Lynch. 

8. —THE RUINS of BAALBEK. By the Rev. Haskett Smith. 

Macmillax X Co., London. 


Prioc One Shilling net 

NATURAL SCIENCE. 

A MONTHLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS . 

Contents of No. 6, AUGUST, 1892. 

NOTES and COMMENTS. 

I. THE PERMANENCE of the GREAT OCEANIC BASINS. 
By Dr. A. Russel Wallace. 

II. TIIE CLI3IATE of EUROPE during the GLACIAL EPOCH. 

By Clement Reid, F.G.S., F L.S. 

III. DEATH. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. 

IV. THE GEOLOGY of the CENTRAL HIMALAYA. By II. B. 

Woodw ard, F.G.S. 

V. THE “ ALBATROSS" EXPEDITION. By W. E. Hoyle, F.L.8. 

VI. PROF. LLOYD MORGAN on the “GRAM3IAR of SCIENCE.’ 

By R. J. Ryle, M.A., 31.B. 

VII. TECHNICAL EDUCATION in SURREY. By J. Percival, 
31.A., F.C.S. r 

REVIEWS. 

NEWS of UNIVERSITIES, MUSEUMS, and SOCIETIES. 
OBITUARY. 

OBSERVATIONS and CORRESPONDENCE. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW- 

AUGUST. 

THE QUESTION of PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. By the Hon. 
Sir Charles Tuppek, Bart. 

THE DRAMA in the DOLDRUMS. By William Archer. 
AWAKENED CANDIDATES. By H. D. Traill. 

31R. HENLEY S POETRY. By Arthur Stmoxs. 

THE /WORKING LADY in LONDON. By Mias Makch-Puilupps. 
LA DEBACLE. By George Moore. 

CONSCRIPTION. By Ouida. 

SHELLEY. By Francis Adams. 

31R. BALFOUR’S WORK in the WEST of IRELAND. By the Rev. 
Joux Yekschoyle. 

/ W. E. II. Lucky. 

\ J. Fletcher 31m lton, Q.C. 

THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. By , J, 'Y Htne’.Ol.r 

1 H. O. Arxoi.d-Forster, M.P. 
f Frederick Greenwood. 

\ Sir W. T. 31aruiott, Q.C., M.P. 
A STRAIGHT FLUSH. By The Editor. 

Chapman A Hall, Ixl. 

Price ONE SHILLING. AUGUST, 1892. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 30. 

TIIE LABOUR PARTY and the NEW PARLIAMENT. 

I. By John Buuns, 3I.P. 

II. By J. Keik Hakdie, 31.P. 

SIR JOSEPH FAYRER on the ORIGIN and DIFFUSIONS 
CHOLERA. 

THE LIBERAL UNIONIST. By the Right Hon. G. Siiaw-Leie\re. 
SOCIETY in BERLIN. By Professor Gekeckex. 

SU3IMER HUNTING. By the Hon. Gerald Lasgklles. 

ZOLA as an EVOLUTIONIST. By 3Iadamo Blaze de Bury. 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Letters of the Comte de Lally. 

THE DRA31A in the ANTIPODES. By tho late Hen. Lewis 
Wingfield. 

A MUTTON BIRD ISLAND. By the Right Rev. The Lord Bibiior 
jf Tasmania. 

FAILURE or SUCCESS in PARLIA3IENT. By H. W. Lucy. 
LITERATURE ) By George Saixtsiiuhy. 
and > 

THE D11A3IA. J By William Archer. 

London: Longmans, Green X Co. 

And New York: 13, East littli Street. 

Paris: Lihraikie Galigxam. I Rotterdam : Jl. A. Kramers X Sox. 

Berlin: Asher X Co. Vicuua: Geiiuld & Co. 

Leipzig: Brockiiaus. I Calcutta: Thicker & Spink. 

3Ielboumc and Sydney : E. A. 1’ethekick & Co. 

All rights reserved. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

No. 922.-AUGUST, 1892.—2s. fid. 

CONTENTS:— Singularly Delddxd, chaps. i.-vi.- Our 

Fobkiox Food.-Oliver Wendell Holmes.-Mauritius 

AS IT WAS BEFORE THE CYCLONE.-SoMERLED AND THE SeA- 

bird.-Old Elections, by Lord Brabourne. - The In¬ 

efficiency of the Army : a Reply, by General Sir P. L. 

M&cDougall, K.C.M.G. -In tiik Weald, by “ A Bon of the 

Marshes.” - Thi Position of Lancashibe, by John C. 

Fielden. -The Results of the Elections '.—The Situation 

at Home.—The Danyer Abroad. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD X SONS, Edinburou and London. 


3Ionthly, prioe Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contexts tor AUGUST. 

WILLIAM and BIS3IARCK. 

IMAGINATION in DREAMS. By Frederick Greenwood. 

THE PROBLEM of CRI3IE in FRANCE. By Madame Blaze de 
Burt. 

IN DUTCH WATER-MEADOWS. By T. Digbt Picott, C.B. 
FICTION and FAITH. By Julia Wedgwood. 

INFLUENZA By J ulius Altuaus, M.I). 

INTEREST and LOYALTY in CANADA. By Erastus Wimax. 
THE C03IING REVOLUTION in TACTICS aud STRATEGY. By 
Lt.-Col. II. Elsdalk, R.E. 

PROVINCIAL HOME RULE. By the Marquis of Lorxk. 

JOHN KNOX. By John Stuart Blac&ik, LL.D. 

THE MORAL of the ELECTIONS. By Sidney Wkbb. 

THE GENERAL ELECTION and AFTER. By W. T. Stead. 
Isuister X Co., Limited, 15 and 18, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


fAN the ORGANISATION of SCIENCE : 

V/ an Essay towards Systematisation. By A Free Lance. Is. net. 

“A powerful plea.”— Academy. “A weighty protest.Suggestive 

and interesting—such vigour and incisiveness. —Wall. Sci. 

Williams X Norgatk. 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5b.. post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Cnapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

8f.co»d Edition, crown Svo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. _ 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with two Eaaays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Losoox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
_21 AND 22, Furnival Strret. E.C. 

' To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
ABROAD. 


NORWAY. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 

Eighth Edition. 13 Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. 

“ Admirably up to date.”— Graphic. 

An entirely New Edition, with every information for 
Tourists, including a new Route Map of Norway, and an 
Appendix containing Cyoling Boutes, Grammar, and Vocabu¬ 
lary. This Edition has been Edited and almost entirely 
Rewritten by THOMAS MICH ELL, Eeq., H.B.M. Consul- 
General for Norway. An Index and Directory, containing 
essential information, Hotelfl, &c M at the end. 

SWITZERLAND. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 

Eighteenth Edition. In 2 Parts, 10s. 22 Maps and Plans. 
Corrected up to 1692. 

Parti. SWITZERLAND without the PENNINE ALPS. 
Clue Map and Plans of Towns. 

Tart H. THE ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT, the 
ITALIAN L4KES, and PART of DAUPHINE. 

FRANCE. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

EECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

(TO BE obtained in town OR COUNTRY.) 

NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


BY 


In 2 Parte, 5‘J Maps and 
&c., to the 
the 


Florence Marryat. 








& 




By the Author of 


“My Sister the Actress,” ‘‘Facing 
the Footlights,” “Under the Lilies and 
Boses,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE 


LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


ii. 


BY 


Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 


Eighteenth Edition 
Plans of Towns, 7s. fid. each. 

Part I. NORMANDY, BRITTANY, 

PY11ENEE8. 

Part II. FRENCH FLANDERS. CHAMPAGNE. 
VOSGES, the FRENCH ALPS, PROVENCE, and NICE. 

SPAIN. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 

Eighth Edition. In 2 Parts (1832), 20s. 41 Maps and 
Plans. 

“ Cluien dice Espaha—dice Todo.” 

Part I. MADRID and the CASTILES, the BASQUE 
PROVINCES, LEON, ASTURIAS, and GALICIA. 

Part II. ESTREMADURA. ANDALUCIA, MURCIA, 
VALENCIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, and the BALEABIC 
ISLANDS. 

ITALY. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 

to CENTRAL ITALY. Eleventh Edition. 6a. 
Including FLORENCE. With 24 Maps, Hons of 
Ton ns, Galleries, &c. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 

for NORTH ITALY. Sixteenth Edition. 10s. 
34 Maps and Flans. 

Containing TURIN, MILAN, PAVIA, the ITALIAN 
LAKES, GENOA, the RIVIERA, &c. 

SOUTH GERMANY. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 

Fifteenth Edition. In 2 Parte, 12s. 41 Maps and Plans. 
Part I. WURTEMBERG. BAVARIA. AUSTRIA, 
BOHEMIA, and the DANUBE from ULM to the BLACK 
SEA. 

Part II. TYROL, BALZBURG, SYRIA, and the 
EA8TEBN ALPS. 

THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 

In 2 Parts. SO Mapa and Plana. 21s. By Sir R. 
LAMBERT TLAYFAIR. 

A Guide-Book to the Cities Coasts, and Islands, for the 
use of General Travellers and Yachtsmen, 

INDIA. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 

for INDIA and CEYLON. 15s. With CO Maps 
and Plans. 

An entirely new and compact Guide to the whole of India 
and Ceylon. 

JAPAN. 

MURRAY’S HANDBOOK. 

Third Edition. 15s. net. By BASIL HALL CHAM¬ 
BERLAIN and W. B. MABON. 

With 10 Maps and PlanB of the Buddhist and Bhinto 
Temples of Ikegami and 1/iimo. 

JOHN MURRAY, Alhemarle Street. 
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By the Author of 


Daughters of Belgravia,” 
‘‘The New Duchess,” ‘‘She Came 
Between,” &c. 2 vols. 

** Mrs. Fraser is a mistress of her art ami takes her place in the front 
rank of the society novelists, ller style is eawy ami iKilishwl—her 
manner of telling a story commands the reader's interest."—Li/e. 

“Mrs. Fraser's novel is clever as well as vigorous, and its moral 
tendency is undeniably good.”— Court Journal. 

in. 

By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

A BIG STAKE. 

By the Author of “The M. F. II.’k Daughter,” 
“ Drawn Blank,” “ Tho Criton Hunt Mystery,” 
&C. 8 vols. [Shortly. 

IV. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 

FOR HIS SAKE. 

By the Author of “The Wooing o’t,” “Blind 


Fate,” “ Mona’s Choice,” &c. 


3 vols. 

[Immrdiot^Iy. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

1 vol., cloth, 2s. fid. 

By B. M. Croker .—INTERFERENCE 

(2nd Edition). 

In picture boards, 2s. 

By Hawley Smart. —THE PLUNGER: 

a Turf Tragedy of Five-and-Twenty Years Ago. 
(4th Edition.) 

In paper covers, Is.; cloth, Is. fid. 

By Florence Warden —A SHOCK to 

SOCIETY. 

“BELGRAVI A.” 

A LONDON MAGAZINE. Price Is. 

Serial Tales by An.vjk Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) and 
I/.v Ditki's IIardy are running in tlie above Monthly 
Magazine. 

Vol. LXXVIH. (560 pages), elegantly bound in gilt cloth, 
with gilt edges, piice 7s. fid. Cases for binding Volumes, 
2s. each. 


U 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


11 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Price 1 b. 

Serial Tales, entitled “ The Countess Pharamond,” by 
“Rita,” and “A Buried Sin,” ore running in the above 
Magazine. 

Vol. LXI. (780 pages;, handsomely bound in gilt cloth, 
with gilt edge, price 10s. fid. Cases for binding Volumes, 
2s. each.___ 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Extract from the “Printers' Register ,” 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and tho 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVEBIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 


Prints h. iT.cYi xnea A SHEFHEARD, Lomdale Printing Worltt, Chancery Lane; Publish oil by HENRY VILLERS, 27 , Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Tatlob’s Hodebk Factoby System, by J. M. Ludlow 106 
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the late Amelia B. Rdwaros.110 
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T ESSONS.— English, Practical Mathe- 

J—i matics. Military Topography, Geometrical Drawing, Hindustani. 
Sanskrit— Mr. Wilson, 2 , Gertrude Street, Fulham Road, 8.W. 
Accountancy, Proof-reading, Ac., done. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

TYPE WRITING and SHORTHAND 

IHTlP 

T ype-Writing * and Shorthand 6fflce£Is^Y ic to ria~StreetTS*W 

AS LITEKAEY ASSISTANT, SUB- 

■£Y. LIBRARIAN, or SECRETARY.—The daughter of a 
Professional man, well connected, but poor, desires RE-ENGAGE¬ 
MENT. She is thoroughly educated, well read in English and French 
literature, with some knowledge of Latin and German; good 
arithmetician, accustomed to secretarial work, to make researches in 
public libraries, to correct for the press, and to index ; she can read 
aloud intelligently, and writes a legible hand; would undertake 
Copying or anything else for which tne above qualifications would 
suffice; whole or part time - severalyears’ reference ; excellent testi¬ 
monial*.— Address D. H., 30 , Theobald's Roa d, W.C. _ 

“BLACK AND WHITE." 

J^R. HENBY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS i. 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings: also of seeing and haudling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 323, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

MESSES. J. C. DRUMM0ND & CO., 

**X aet bbpboducebs, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENOL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 


the latest and most improved processes, 
on application. 


Specimens on view. Prices 


J. C. DEUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Bapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Book Illustrations, 
Original 31SS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues,Ac.,dc., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVE N T GARDE X, LONDON 


■JJNIYEKSITY of EDINBURGH. 

GRADUATION IN ARTS. 

Under the New Ordinance there are Twenty seven Subjects from 
which, with certain restrictions. Students may select Seven Subjects 
for Graduation in Art^ Tim PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
begin on 12th OCTOBER. Women us well as men arc now admitted 
to the Lectures and to Graduation. 

For further particulars see “Supplement to University Calendar" 
(James Thin, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price is.; by poet. Is. Id,), 
or apply to the Clmix of Saxatps. 

Johx Kirkpatrick, Secretary of Senatus. 


ROYAL SCOTTISH GEOGRAPHICAL 

-1-^ SOCIETY. 

The Office of SECRETARY will be vacant on 15th October, 1802 . 
Applications are invited from gentlemen with previous experience, 
and capable of undertaking Editorial duties. A knowledge of French 
and German is Essential. Salary £ 2 U 0 per annum. Address (before 
1st September) to Chairman of Recommendations Commutes, Royal 
Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 


H 


ART LEY INSTITUTION, 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER specially qualified to 
teach MODELLING in CLAY and WOoD-CARVINO. Salary 
guaranteed not less than £1W jier annum. Further iiarticulars may 
be obtained. AppPcations must be received by the Secretary on or 
before AtorsT noth. 


T O BE SOLD, en bloc, the ORIENTAL 

LIBRARY of Sir M. MONIER-WILLI AMS. Boden Professo 
f Sanskrit, consisting of nearly 4,000 Volumes, in Sanskrit, Ambi« r 
Bengftll, H indi, Hindustani, Persian, and nearly every 1 ndian language, 
and many hundred English Works on Oriental subjects. 

Printed Catalogue and particulars on application to Messrs. 
Bapfoap A Co., g and 7, Great Tower Stree t._ 

QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 

The Senate is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
CLA88IC8, to enter on his duties on the 1st October next. Applications 
should be sent onorliefore September 1st, to the Registrar, from whom 
a statement as to duties and emoluments may Iks obtained. 

II. W. Holder, Registrar. 


TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

-L FOREST IIILL. S.E, LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley. King’s Coll.; Dr. Dolcken, Rudolnli, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero, Churton Collins, Ac. 

Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 

QHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

APPLICATIONS for th« PEARCE SCHOLARSHIP, value about 
£28 per annum, should bo sent to the Szcrktary, by September 1st. 
It is tenable by the Daughter of ru Officer in the Army who is in need 
of pecuniary assistance. 

TTIGHER CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX- 

XX AMINATIDNS.-STUDENTS are eucccisfully PREPARE!) 
at the Clowes in oonm-ction with the North London Collegiate School, 
under the superintendence of Miss BUSS. They are also trained for 
Kindergarten work, and prepared for the Examinations of the Frocl>el 
Society. Arrangements made for ladies to board in the neighbour¬ 
hood.—Apply to Miss Torus, 1-15, Camden Road, London, N.W. 


L eeds triennial musical 

FESTIVAL. 

OCTOBER 5th, Hth, 7th, and 8th, 1802. 

CoxDi’CTOB— SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

BAND and CHORUS of 420. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING.-“ Elijah.” Principals: Mdme Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mils Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Norman Salmond. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Schumann’s “ Pilgrimage of the Rose,” 
Beethoven’s Symphony in F (No. 8>, Ac. Princijxtls: Miss Macintyre, 
Miss McKenzie, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Plunket Greene 
THURSDAY MORNING.—Mozart's “Requiem Mass," Symphony 
(Written for the Festival! by Frederic Cliffc, Mendclfwohn's 
114th Psalm. Principals: Miss Anna Williams,.Miss Hilda Wilson, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew Black. 

-Y EVEN 


THURSDAY 1 


‘Die Meister- 


_ _ IN ING.—Selection from Wsgnei’s __ 

singer," Ballad for Orchestra, by A. C. Mackenzie ; Brahms's “ Song of 
Destiny," Scene from L'T.toils du Xord, Webers Oberon Overture. 
Princijtals: Mdme. Albani, Miss McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
II. Piercy, Mr. Plunket Greene. 

FRIDAY MORNING.—Bach’s “Mass in B minor.” Principals: 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. II. Piercy, Mr. Norman 
Salmond. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Cantata, “ Arcthusa" (first performance), by 
Alau Gray ; Duet from Gounod's Romeo and Juliet, ScIiuIktI's Sym¬ 
phony in B minor. Selection from Sullivan’s Tenijtetl, “Suntuzza’s 
Song ’ from Mascagni’s C ovallena liusticana, Brahms's “Song of 
Triumph." Old Irish Songs, Overture Rich >rd Third, by Ed. German. 
Princijyals: Miss Maciutyre, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. 
Plunket Greene. 

SATURDAY MORNING.—Dvorak's Sjtectrt's Pride Suite de Ballet 
by Goring Thomas, Air from Saint Saeus’ damson ond lu-.lil h, “ De 
Prufundis," INalm by C. Hubert Parry, Beethoven's “Hallelujah.’' 
Principals: Miss Maciutyre, Miss Anna 'Williams, Miss McKenzie, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Andrew Black. 

SATURDAY EVENING.—Selection from Handel’s Works, and 
Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. J’rinciixils: Mdme. Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. U. Piercy, 
Mr. Norman Salmond. 

SERIAL TICKET (consisting of a separate Ticket 

for each of the Eight Concerts). £« o 0 

SERIAL TICKETS (for Seven Concerts) . 5 5 0 

SINGLE TICKET— Fiust Skats (Ground Floor)— 

Morning 110 
« Ditto Evening 0 15 o 

„ Second Skats— Morning 0 lo 6 

i» ,, Evening 0 8 0 

All these Scats are Nuniliered and Reserved. 

Applications for Tickets (with the amount requirod) will lie entered 
and allotted as received. Outline programmes can be had on 
application. Detailed programme shortly. 

All communications to be addressed, 

ALD. FRED. R. SPARK, Uou. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Municipal Building?, Leeds. 


CLAREN DON PRESS NEW BOOKS 

NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Just published, own 8vo, blue cloth, puce 2s. 6d. 

RANGIT SINGH: and Sikh Barrier 

8&KL r oS2m&, KTRI. and Central ^ By 

“Sir Lepel Griffin traits his topic with thorough mastery, ond his 
account of the famous Malifir6jli and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable as well as interesting volumes of the series of which 
it forms a part. —Globe, August 1,1892. 

Vol. I., demy 8vo, half-roan, price 18s. 

HISTORY of the NEW WORLD, called 

AMERICA. By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

“ No more fascinating book thau this has, for a long time, reached 
our hands. —Scotsman. 

In 2 vola., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

THE PRINCIPAL SPEECHES of the 

STATESMEN and ORATORS of the FRENCH RF.VO- 
LUTION, 1789—1795. Edited, with Introductions, Note’s 
and Indices, by H. MOB8E STEPHENS, Balliol College, 
Oxford, Author of “A History of the French Revolution.’’ 

VoL I., crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

TWO of the SAXON CHRONICLES, 

PARALLEL, with Supplement ary Extracts from the 
others. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction. 
Notes, Appendices, and Glossary, by CHARLES 
PLUMMER, M.A., on the Basis of an Edition by JOHN 
EARLE, M.A. 

“ The book is one of exact and thorough-going scholarship, and of the 
first importance to student* of the early English speech. ’—Scotswivn. 

Crown 8vo, doth, price 7a. 6d. 

ELEMENTARY PLANE TRIG0- 

NOMETRY, that is Plane Trigonometry without Imasi- 
naries. By R. C. J. NIXON, M.A., Author of *• Euclid 
Revised, M &c. 

Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price ».«. 

SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA- 

TUBE. from VILLON to HUGO, t’o'ected and Edited 
by GEORGE BAINTSBUBY. 

Full Catalogues post free. 

London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

“ A BIG MISTAKE.” By Grace 

lx- Ei.ucorr. Price 5e. 

Jonx Flack, 122, High Hoi born, London, W.C. 


DARE, tall old Oak Corner CABINET, 

- 1-11 nearly 7 ft. high, shelves inside, carved panelled doors in 
front, price Four Guinea.**. Also old Oak, caned buck. Arm-chair, 
Two Guineas; and a small old Oak long Settee, 4 ft. «in. long, richly 
can-ed, panelled back. Four Guineas. Particulars forwarded.— 
“ Lady," Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton. 


S !R 


JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM, 

13, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

ANTIQUITIES, PICTURES, AND SCULPTURE. 

OPEN FREE, from 11 to 5, on TUESDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, 
THURSDAYS, and FRIDAYS, in AUGUST. 

Cauls for Private Days and for Students to be obtained from the 
Curator, at the Museum. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL 

Congress of Orientalists, 1892. 

Host. President— II.R.II. THE DUKE ok YORK. 

President—Prok. MAX MULLER. 

All Communications as to I*apcrs and Membership to be addressed 
to the Secretaries, 22. Albemarle Street. 

Tickets, £1; Ladies, 10s. 

The CONGRESS will be held SEPTEMBER 5-12. 1’rof. MAX 
MULLER’S ADDRESS will bo delivered on the Morning of 
MONDAY, September 5, and Mr. GLADSTONE’S, at 3 r.M., on 
Skitemhkr 7. .... 

N.B.—Orientalists are informed that invitations have been received 
from Geneva, for holdiug the Tenth Congress 1 ncre. 


B 


CATALOGUE. 

AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 


TOURIST'S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU k CO., 37. Souo Sul are. London, W 
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STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 volts., crown 
8vo, £2 6 h. 6d. 

•«' Also tsold separately as followsVols. I. and IL, 21s.; 
Yol. HI., 10s. Gd.; Vol. IY., 15e. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. G vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume may be 
had separately, 21s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By the late WALTER FARQUHAR 
HOOK, Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols., demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with 
the exception of III. (reprinting), TV., VI., and VII.) 15s. 
The New Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XII. is the 
Index. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 

THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with Portrait* of Distinguished Commanders on 
Steel, 42s. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. library 
Edition, in demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. Popular Edition, in 
crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
Fourteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE, UUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARR8 
By JEANNE LOUISE BENRIETTE CAMFAN, First 
Lady-in-Waiting. With Memoir of Madame Campan, 
by MM. BARRIERE and MAIGNE. New and Revised 
Edition, with additional Notes and Portraits. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 

MIN. In demy 8vo, wi over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 

THE ING0LDSBY LEGENDS. 

(Messrs. BENTLEY’S are the only Complete Editions.) 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Crown 4to, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. In small demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

THE BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition, in 
3 vols., fcap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. In crown 8vo, red 
cloth, 6s. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo , cloth, 
2s. 6d.__ 

Ricitard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. STEVENSON'S NEW W0RK8. 


A FOOT-NOTE TO HISTORY: 

Bight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 

By B. L. STEVENSON. 

Cloth, gilt, 6s. [Ready Auguit 8. 

THE BEACH OF FALESA, 
AND THE BOTTLE IMP. 

By B. L. STEVENSON, 
mastrated, doth gilt, 5s. 

[Ready during August. 


THIRD EDITION, price fl«. 

THE WRECKER. 

ByH. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 

Illustrated. 

The Standard says 

“ A volume crowded with exciting incidents, and 
written with all the imagination, the variety, the 
dramatic skill of the author of ‘ Treasure Island.’ ” 

The Daily Telegraph says :— 

“ From the first page to the last the book overflows 
with action—action—action. Yet there is contained 
in it some of the deverest character-sketching Mr. 
Stevenson has done.” 

The World says : — 

‘‘To say that ‘The Wrecker’ is interesting is far 
below the mark—it is absorbing.” 

The National Observer says:— 

“ The artifice of the changed crew is as good a 
motive of romance as we have ever encountered, and 
the secret is most cunningly kept until the end. There 
is hardly a single character in the latter half of the 
hook that is not realised and depicted to the life. The 
action is brisk and rapid, and the story is told with an 
energy and a gusto which forbid you to lay down the 
hook unfinished.” 


OTHER WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 

TREASURE ISLAND. With 25 Illus¬ 

trations, Fortieth Thousand, 3s. fid. 

THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 

Illustrated, Twentieth Thousand, 3s. Od. 

THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the 

Two Roses. Illustrated, Nineteenth Thousand, 
3». fid. 

"KIDNAPPE D." Illustrated. 

Thirty-second Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED RAILWAY GUIDES. 
Price Is. each (post free, Is. 3d.) ; or cloth, 2s. each. 

The Official Illustrated Railway Guides 

with Maps, Plans, and Illustrations on Nearly 
Every Page. 

NF.W VOLUME. 

THE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 

[Reidy shortly. 

GREAT WESTERN. Revised Edition. 
Already Published. 

LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN. 
GREAT NORTHERN. 

BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST. 
SOUTH WESTERN. 

SOUTH EASTERN. 

MIDLAND. 

“ Well arranged, full of interesting information, 
with a profusion of pictures and useful large-scale 
maps.”— Timet. 

‘‘No traveller who would know I he land should 
travel without one of them .”—Full Mall Budget. 

Cassell & Coni' any, Limited, Ludgutc Ilill, Loudon. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 

YELLOW SEA.: the Narrative of a Journey acrt»» 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By JULIU8 M. PRICE, F.R.G.8. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and lbO Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

“A remarkably pood picture-book_full of instruction and amuse¬ 

ment— Mr. Price's narrative leaves throughout definite impressious 
of the wild region through which he passed ."—Spectator. 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada. Japan, 
and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 7s. 6d. 
“ Picturesque and practical, and should attract both the serious- 
minded and those who read only for entertainme .t"— Glob*. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TEACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Not only attractive, but of value."— Globe. 

"Mr. Albert Tracy is an enviable traveller and a charming writer. 
His ‘ Rambles through Japan without a Guide’ is so good a book that 
it makes one feel that one does not want to ‘go there’ (this means 
praise, although it looks like paradox) and need not read any moi e 
uooks about Japan. It is difficult to believe that the writer lias left a 
point of interest in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its 
people untouched ; yet there is no hurry in his style; ho has seen, con¬ 
sidered, and sympathetically regarded every place, object, and subject ; 
he can be grave and impressive, lively and amusing; he U always 
graphic and keenly observant.”— World, July 20. 

THROUGH FAMINE STRICKEN 

EU88IA. By W. BARNES 8TEVENI. Speciil C,irr>- 
h pendent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of 
Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

“ The Russian authorities have prohibited from circulation * Through 
Famiue-Htricken Russia,’ the recently issued volume in which Mr. 
IV. Barnes Stcveni, the Special Correspondent of the D dip Chronirl , 
has described his tour through the faraiue-striokeu regions of Russia.” 

Fall Mall Oasette 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” &c. With 
34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6 ’. 

“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide."— lhsily Ttkyroph. _ 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

READY TO-DAY. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By Count 

A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Captain FILMOBE, 
of the Black Watch. 2 vole., crown 8vo, 21c. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

( First Issue in Book Form.) 

PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). By 

GEORGE EBER8, Author of “An Egyptian Princess,” 
&c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“The action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emiteror 
Caracalla, and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist’s 
daughter residing there... .All the civilisation of the time is brought 
into the book either by description or suggestion, and seems to lire 
again before the reader's eye."—Soot-matt. 

THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By 

M. H. CATHERWOOD, Author of “The Romance of 
Dollard.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 0 j. 

“A simple, pretty, and touching story of Nova Scotia... .told with 
great freshness, and conveying an accurate idea of the state of things 
two centuries aud a half ago.’ — Vanity Fair. 

A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMERSON, Author of “ East Coart Yams,” ‘‘Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broadi,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, C«. 

“ A remarkable work”—Worta. 

“ The pictures of the see and of the fen country and the lifo of tlio 
people arc always lightly and gracefully pointed ; and the book will 
warmly interest everyone either who knows or who desires to know tho 
life which it describes.”— Scotsmm. 

‘ JUST BEADY. 

THE MAID of KILLEENA. By 

WILLIAM BLACK. 2a 6d. Being the New Volume in 
the Uniform and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. 
Black’s Novels. 

“ Have you seen the new edition of Mr. Wi’liam Black's novels, 
which Messrs. Sampson Low A Co. are publishing in so pleasant amt 
cheap a form? You may here re-read; if you will, ‘A Princess of 
Thule,’ * A Daughter of Heth,’ aud many another favourite. The 
latest volume, * Three Feathers,’ I am reading for the first time. It is 
a capital sketch of Cornish life. Read it, you too confident bachelors, 
who think that the life of clu> s and of dinner-parties can give you ail 
that the soul desircth—read the story of Richard Roscorla.* 

_ _ _ Queen. July ft. 

CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and 

LETTER8. By GEORGE BOAME8 LAYARD, B.A. 
With S Portraits, 80 Full-Page and 44 smaller Illustrations, 
including 16 Photogravures. Royal 6vo. cloth extra, 21s. 

The LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies, each 
numbered and signed, demy 4to. boards, with extra 
Illustrations. THREE GUINEAS NET, Is now ready. 

“ M r. Layard’s l»ook is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading 
from first to last ."—Saturday Review. 

“One of the most lwautifully illustrated books that has appeared 
for many years.”— Spectator. 

CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE- 

By Sir C. G AVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G.. &c. With * Par- 
traits of Mr. Carlyle and 1 of Mrs. Carlyle. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6«. 

“A book which is well entitled to a place of honour, for it is by far 
the moBt sane, the most kindly, and the most critical estimate of 
Carlyle published os yet. In this book will be found much to correct 
prevailing false notions about a very great writer ."—Saturday Review. 

London : Sampson Low, Mahston & Company, Ltd , 

St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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TnE Editor cannot undertake to return , or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all bustness 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
ijr., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. (Cassells.) 

In one of bis early essays, Mr. Stevenson 
played with the charming fancy, that the 
conduct of life depends upon skill in litera¬ 
ture: not indeed wholly, but in a great 
measure. It is no light task, he insisted, to 
communicate your precise sense of things, 
in set phrase, to another man: the choice of 
words, the nicety and exactitude of them, 
may fail to impress your companion, as you 
would have him impressed. All speech, 
all intercourse by word of mouth or by 
“ hand of write,” is so much practice of the 
literary art; and human converse is thus 
encompassed with peril. 

"The world was made before the English 
language, and seemingly upon a different 
design. Suppose we held: our converse not in 
words, but in music, those who have a bad ear 
would find themselves cut off from all near 
commerce, and no better than foreigners in 
this big world. But we do not consider how 
many have ‘a bad ear’ for words, nor how 
often the most eloquent find nothing to reply.” 

From the first this whimsical commonplace 
has powerfully influenced Mr. Stevenson; 
it has made of him an aesthetic casuist, 
anxious about the veracity of his least word, 
its minutest tone and accent. Be it a story, 
a piece of criticism, an essay in ethics, a 
personal reminiscence, or a private adven¬ 
ture, each of his words is positively tremu¬ 
lous with its desire to tell the truth. Since 
the whole of life is a continuous and 
coherent affair, he refuses to isolate litera¬ 
ture in a secluded palace of art or book¬ 
worm’s study: he wants to know life upon 
all sides, and he wants to express it upon 
all sides by the use of words. Thus it 
is that his choice of an adjective, his 
composition of a phrase, or his dispo¬ 
sition of incidents, is for him an exercise 
in good conduct: a trial of truthfulness. 
We live in a very rich, full world: 
our behaviour in it, and out attitude 
towards it, expressed in words, comprehend 
all matters of belief and conduct. Of 
modem writers, only Mr. Pater shares with 
Mr. Stevenson this fine anxiety not to play 
life false by using inaccurate expressions. 
He also, whether he write essays or imagi¬ 
native studies, or more formal narratives, 
shows this care for the truth, as he appre¬ 
hends it. To Mr. Pater an Italian church 
or a French landscape, an ancient liturgy 
or a classical rite, is a thing with definite 
values of its own, a thing with claims and 
rights, towards which he has duties; a 
shipwreck or a walking tour, an American 
man of business or a French artist, is the 


same to Mr. Stevenson. The one is more 
meditative, more learned, more gentle, than 
the other; but both are men who feel the 
pathos, the heroism, the Hving significance 
of things—Virgil’s “ sense of tears in mortal 
things ” and Browning’s: 

“ How good is man's life, the mere living ! how 
fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses for 
ever in joy ! ” 

It is curious to reflect that many critics 
have found in Mr. Pater and Mr. Stevenson— 
two intensely practical, humane, and sym¬ 
pathetic writers—little more than unreal 
eclectic profundities, intricacies, and ex¬ 
travagances. 

The Wrecker contains, as it were in solu¬ 
tion, all the perfections of Mr. Stevenson: 
upon the face of it, it has all the stirring 
romance of adventure which we enjoyed in 
Treasure Island ; it displays two characters 
with all the impressive fidelity which made 
Alan Breck and the Master of Ballantrae 
so wonderful; it includes episodes and 
sketches, varieties of life, such as those in 
the two books of travel, in the Silverado 
Squatters, and many single essays; it has 
much of that fantastic humour which adorns 
the New Arabian Nights ; it provides us 
with more of those brilliancies of moral 
sentiment, already so characteristic of Mr. 
Stevenson. The result is a delightful and 
imperfect book— a satura, a farrago, in which 
every reader can come upon something to 
his taste, and no reader feels satisfied 
throughout. The writers explain how it all 
came about, in an ingenious epilogue or 
apology: they determined, one moonlit 
night in the Pacific, to write a story about 
the tale of a wreck, often the occasion of a 
rascally romance in commerce. 

“ Before we turned in, the scaffolding of the 
tale had been put together. But the question 
of treatment was, as usual, more obscure. We 
had long been at once attracted and repelled by 
that very modem form of the police novel or 
mystery story, which consists in begi nnin g your 
yam anywhere but at the beginning, and 
finishing it anywhere but at the end; attracted 
by its peculiar interest when done, and the 
peculiar difficulties that attend its execution; 
repelled by that appearance of insincerity and 
shallowness of tone, which seems its inevitable 
drawback.” 

They determined, by a more artistic method, 
by a gradual approach to the story, making 
the chief character familiar from the first 
among many various scenes, to give an air 
of reality to the central mystery. To this 
end the-story flies from Muskegon to Edin¬ 
burgh, from Edinburgh to Paris, from Paris 
to San Francisco, before the puzzle of the 
wreck in the Pacific is introduced: and, to 
solve that puzzle, the story flies from San 
Francisco to Dorsetshire and to Barbizon, 
where the answer is given. The answer 
takes us to Australia, the Pacific, and San 
Francisco once more. I do not know that 
courtesy compels me to accept for literal 
truth the author’s explanation: but it is 
more convincing, at least, than Poe’s account 
of his evolution of the “ Raven,” in his 
essay upon the “Philosophy of Composi¬ 
tion.” To Mr. Stevenson’s method are due 
at once the charm and the defect ot The 
Wrecker. The charm lies in single episodes: 
the bohemian life of art in Paris, the 


bohemian life of commerce in San Fran- 
cisoo, the splendid voyage to the Pacific 
islands, the search for treasure upon the 
abandoned ship: and in certain characters, 
Pinkerton, the tactless and romantic specu¬ 
lator ; Nares, the brutal, philosophical, and 
cordial seaman. But the central facts of 
the story are obscured by the very means 
employed to make them plausible and 
natural. The story begins and ends with 
some lack of symmetry and rounded form. 
The last details are told by Mr. Stevenson, 
propria persona, in a letter of dedication to a 
friend. It reminds us of Scott’s intri¬ 
cate prefaces, introductions, and involved 
machinery for getting his main story under 
weigh. Pleasant in themselves, these con¬ 
trivances do but embarrass the story which 
they are meant to serve. In the present 
case, the difficulties of the narrative are 
pardonable enough, for they help us to 
realise that variety and richness of life 
which Mr. Stevenson never wearies of 
praising. 

It may be objected to this story, that it 
contains episodes of brutal violence, murder, 
and blood-shedding, which its author pre¬ 
sents with a certain callousness, if not with 
a certain gusto. But Mr. Stevenson him¬ 
self supplies an answer by his constant trust 
in human nature. To him every man has 
some nobility, and we are all incompre¬ 
hensible together. Captain Nares was full 
of barbarity, vanity, ill-conditioned humours; 
but 

“ he won me to a kind of unconsenting fond¬ 
ness. Lastly, the faults were all embraced in a 
more generous view: I saw them in their place, 
like discords in a musical progression, and 
aocepted them, and found them picturesque, as 
we accept and admire, in the habitable face of 
nature, the smoky head of the volcano, or the 
pernicious thicket of the swamp.” 

The world is a pageant of vices and of 
virtues, to be endured by all means, to be 
enjoyed if may be. Our vices have some¬ 
thing good in them, and our virtues are not 
all pure. Dodd, the narrator of the story, 
is grossly ungrateful to his strange, lovable 
comrade, Pinkerton: he writes him pages 
of penitence. 

“ Wonderful are the consolations of literature! 
As soon as that letter was written and posted, 
the consciousness of virtue glowed in my veins 
like some rare vintage.” 

In the thick of a dangerous storm Nares 
was happy: 

“ Well, there’s always something sublime about 
a big deal like that; and it kind of raises a 
man in his own liking. We’re a queer kind of 
beasts, Mr. Dodd.” 

Bellairs, a “ shyster,” or disbarred lawyer, 
with qualms of conscience, goes to blackmail 
an unfortunate man. Dodd comments: “I 
used to wonder whether I most admired or 
most despised this quivering heroism for 
evil.” Mr. Stevenson feels to the full what 
Mr. Watson has expressed in four lines: 

“ Momentous to himself as I to me 

Hath each man been that ever woman bore; 
Once, in a lightning-flash of sympathy, 

I felt this truth, an instant, and no more.” 

But with Mr. Stevenson this truth is always 
present; and it has preserved him from that 
easy contempt for whole classes of men, 
which so many brilliant liying writers love 
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to express. It is instructive to compare Mr. 
Stevenson’s praise of a free, natural life of 
vrork under sun and wind and rain, with Mr. 
Kipling’s praise of a strenuous, rapid, active 
life—the one so simply honest and exhilarat¬ 
ing, the other so merely bitter and exasperat¬ 
ing. The two writers have something in 
common: Mr. Stevenson make us interested 
in such things as a “ deep-water tramp, lime- 
juicing around between big ports, Calcutta 
and Rangoon and ’Frisco and the Canton 
River ”: Mr. Kipling in such experience 
ns “loafing from Lima to Auckland in a 
big, old, condemned passenger-ship turned 
into a cargo-boat and owned by a second¬ 
hand Italian firm.” Yet the interest roused 
in us by Mr. Stevenson is very different 
from that roused by Mr. Kipling: it is the 
difference between the truth of poetry and 
the truth of science. Behind Mr. Stevenson’s 
writing there is a soul and a heart; behind 
Mr. Kipling’s a good memory and a keen 
eye. A detail, recorded by Mr. Stevenson, 
has always some human interest; it be¬ 
tokens more than quick observation and 
mechanical experience. It means that Mr. 
Stevenson has been true to his pleasant 
boasc: that he has never found life wholly 
dull and vapid; that his sympathy with all 
forms of life and all ways of men has made 
him alert to notice the little details which 
go to compose them. This is a brave book, 
ns confused as the Iliad, as adventurous as 
the Odyssey, and with no little of the 
heartening morality common to both. 

Lionel Johnson. 


“ The Story of the Nations.” —The Byzan¬ 
tine Empire. By U. W. C. Oman. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

That the history of the great Byzantine 
Empire, whose thousand years’ existence 
bridges over the gulf between ancient and 
modem civilisation, and whoso far-reaching 
influence has left its abiding mark upon the 
art and literature of the world—that the 
history of such an empire should, in a cosmo¬ 
politan historical series, occupy less space 
than the history of a purely commercial 
community like the Hanse Towns or the 
history of a semi-barbarous despotism like 
Turkey, is a really remarkable phenomenon. 
Mr. Oman is doubtless right in attributing 
this perverse indifference to things Byzan¬ 
tine to Gibbon’s pagan disdain of a Christian 
empire in the first place and to Mr. Lecky’s 
irritating and eccentric disregard of patent 
facts in the second; and he has done his 
best to redress the balance in favour of the 
so long and so unjustly aspersed empire of 
the later Caesars. More than half the book 
traverses the ground already gone over by 
Mr. Bury, whom Mr. Oman so closely follows 
that it is often hard to say which is which. 
We are glad to notice, however, that Mr. 
Oman does not blindly adopt what we con¬ 
ceive to be a fault in Mr. Bury’s valuable 
monograph—we allude to his optimistic view 
of the exotic iconoclastic movement, which, 
originally a creature of courts and owing 
most of its vitality to the initiative and 
prompting of high-handed tyrants, was 
really an offence to the religious instincts of 
the age, in East and West alike, needlessly 
shook the Empire internally at the very 


time when it most needed all its resources 
against external foes, and vanished com¬ 
pletely as soon as the protecting band of 
the prince was withdrawn. With Nice- 
phorus I. and Leo V., Mr. Oman gets upon 
new ground ; and from thence to the end of 
the Macedonian dynasty, the narrative is 
the ablest as it is the most original part of 
the work, although necessarily very much 
condensed. 

It was with considerable curiosity and 
expectation that we turned to the section 
which deals with the deeds of the Comneni, 
for it is here that the defender of Byzantin¬ 
ism must always find his great opportunity. 
The astonishing recovery of the already 
ageing empire beneath the sceptre of the 
great Comnenian princes, who raised it from 
utter anarchy and prostration to a prosperity 
unknown since the days of Justinian, and 
made it for more than half a century the 
centre of the world’s policy, is the 
strongest conceivable argument in favour 
of the innate vitality and administra¬ 
tive superiority of the Byzantine system; 
nor, in all the long line of Constantino- 
politan emperors, are there three such 
imposing personages as the first three 
Comneni. The subtle, resolute, and inde¬ 
fatigable Alexius, equally illustrious as 
diplomatist, soldier, and administrator; tho 
wise, clement, and noble-minded John; 
the brilliant and magnificent Manuel, the 
rival in chivalry of even Frederick Bar- 
barossa, the equal in physical strength and 
courago of the Frankish Hercules, Raymond 
of Antioch himself— it is raroly tho good 
fortuno of the historian to have such per¬ 
sonages as these for his heroes, and the 
empire or system which could have produced 
them in its decline must have been very far 
indeed from effete. Here, then, we insist, 
Mr. Oman had an unrivalled opportunity 
of making out the best case for the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire; and, wo regret to say it, he 
has deliberately thrown his chance away, 
ne has no sympathy for tho Comnenian 
dynasty. He overlooks its merits, ho exag¬ 
gerates its faults. In Alexius he can only 
see “ the worst type of tho Byzantine 
character,” “ the most accomplished liar of 
his age,” who could fight when necessary, 
but preferred to win by treason and perfidy; 
while rendering ample justice to “ John the 
Good” (“Gentleman John” is perhaps a 
better if freer version of “ Kalo-Joannes ”), 
ho expresses astonishment that the crafty 
Alexius could have had such an honest sou 
(we should have thought that the excellence 
of the son’s education and temperament 
argued something in favour of the father); 
while in Manuel he can see nothing more 
than a “good cavalry officer.” Such esti¬ 
mates are surely inadequate and superficial, 
and therefore erroneous; but, in fact, the 
whole of the very brief and hurried chapter 
on the house of Comnenus suffers from the 
same defects. The temporary commercial 
concession of Alexius to the Venetians, 
which gained him indispensable allies at a 
time when he knew not whither to turn for 
aid, and the whole empire seemed collaps¬ 
ing about his ears, is branded as “the 
height of economic lunacy,” and no allow¬ 
ance whatever is made for the emperor’s 
extraordinary and overwhelming difficulties. 


Yet, if it be tho first duty of a prince to 
rule for the benefit of his subjects, every 
act of the tortuous policy of Alexius may 
well be justified. But wo must beware of 
cant, and judge tho man according to his 
motives and his circumstances. To many 
people Alexius’ dealings with the Crusaders 
is tho head and front of his offending. 
Now, of course, the sublime enthusiasm 
which resulted in these holy wars does 
honour to human nature ; and it is a suffi¬ 
cient justification of the Crusades that they 
produced such beautiful types of character 
as Godfrey of Boulogne and St. Louis, for 
instance. But between Godfrey of Boulogno 
and the rank and file of the crusading host 
there was all the difference between the ideal 
and tho real; and, to the Greek statesmen of 
tho day, those semi-civilised vagabond 
adventurers, who trespassed on the domains 
of the emperor, plundering and ravaging 
everywhere at their own sweet will, wero 
an unmitigated nuisance. Besides, even the 
ablost of these feudal warriors were mere 
children in the science of government, and 
could not even rule the realms their swords 
had won (witness the miserable history of 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the wretched 
fiasco of the 60 -callod Empire of Roumania); 
while tho Byzantines, for all their de¬ 
generacy, were still incomparably the best 
administrators of their day, and knew it. 
Thus, to overy lovor of good government, 
tho artful policy of the Greeks in using tho 
Latin hosts as catspaws to recover their own 
lost cities was justified by the result. For 
that the progress and prosperity of the 
Empire under tho Comneni was real and 
evidont is undeniable, though Mr. Oman’s 
readers would never suspect that it was 
anything but crazy and decrepit. The 
financial condition of a state is a good test 
of its general welfare; and the finances of 
the Byzantine empire from the latter days 
of Alexius to the latter days of Manuel ex¬ 
cited the wonder and the envy of the rest of 
Europe. During that period the city of 
Constantinople alone paid 110,000,000 of 
francs into the imperial treasury, while the 
total revenue of the empire was no less 
than 058,000,000 ; and this, too, without any 
excessivo taxation. No doubt the overvault¬ 
ing ambition and the gigantic enterprises 
of Manuel ultimately shook this majestic 
fabric ; but his policy, though extravagant, 
was at least definite and imperial, with 
nothing about it of the aimless freebootery 
of the Latins. Even at his death the 
empire was far indeed from being played 
out; and had the savage but undoubtedly 
capable and resolute Andronicus (in whom 
Mr. Oman sees nothing but an “ unscrupu¬ 
lous ruffian ”) managed to keep his sceptre, 
his wise economies would have husbanded 
the resources of the state still further. 

After disposing of the last imperial Com¬ 
nenus, Mr. Oman brings his book rapidly to 
a close. We are quite at one with him in 
his contemptuous estimate of the contemp¬ 
tible Angeli; though we do not think that he 
has laid sufficient stress on the virtues and 
the talents of the great Nicean princes. 
But, ia truth, the concluding chapters are 
so brief that little more than a bare outline 
of the main facts can be {jiven. Hero and 
there, too, are serious omissions. We are 
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told next to nothing, for instance, of the 
origin and development of the Magyars, the 
most important northern neighbours of the 
Empire from, the ninth century onwards; 
just as in the earlier part of the book the 
Khazar Empire, whose alliance with Con¬ 
stantinople was so loyal and whose dis¬ 
appearance was so mysterious, is barely 
mentioned. Had the author begun his 
story with the reiga of Justinian, he would 
certainly have done fuller justice, both to 
his subject and to himself. Yet his book is, 
on the whole, a sound and solid work, and 
will, it is to be hoped, stimulate still further 
the growing interest in one of the most 
interesting and remarkable empires of the 
past. 

R. Nisbet Bain. 


‘ 1 The Prime Ministers ov Queen Victoria.” 

—Lord Derby. By George Saintsbury. 

(Sampson Low.) 

“In some considerable reading of books of 
history, I have found that the most profitable 
are usually those in which the author, while 
giving his facts as fully and loyally as he 
can, makes no secret of his opinions, and 
argues as stoutly as he may for them. There¬ 
fore, and not because I suppose that these 
opinions are in my own case of any importance 
or interest to tho world, I think it may not be 
impertinent to say that this little book is 
written from the point of view of a Tory; and 
as I have heard several persons say that tlioy 
do not exactly know what a Tory means, I may 
add that 1 define a Tory as a person who would, 
at the respective times and in the respective 
circumstances, have opposed Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, Beform, the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
and the whole Irish legislation of Mr. 
Gladstone.” 

A book, prefaced in this sprightly manner 
and carried out from its first page to its last 
in the same thorough-going personal, not 
to say partisan, spirit, is certain to possess at 
least the quality of stimulation. It is true 
that, after reading the above definition of 
a Tory according to Mr. Saintsbury, “ several 
persons ’’ may perhaps be forgiven, if they 
feel themselves none the wiser for so nega¬ 
tive an explanation; but if they are at the 
pains to read the book through, they will 
not merely know perfectly what Mr. Saints- 
bnry’s own point of view may be, but will 
find that his paradoxes are not such bare 
paradoxes as they seem, and that without 
either new facts or much learning some very 
fresh suggestions as to fifty year3 of English 
history are to be found in these pages. Why 
the author should have taken up with this 
particular subject is not very clear: at one 
time it seems to have been because Lord 
Derby was Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford when his biographer was an under¬ 
graduate there; at another, because his wit 
was often coarse and his versification some¬ 
times polished. Both explanations are in¬ 
dicated : neither seems fully adequate. But 
he the reason what it may, the result is a 
laudatory biography of the man who sold 
England into democracy, and yet thought 
himself an aristocrat, written by an Eldonite 
Tory, who yet fancies that he is a practical 
politician. Without reckoning for a style, 
often Blangy and slipshod, but always 
bright and lucid, the natural result is a 


volume which is second in vivacity and 
personal interest to none of this interesting 
series. 

Lord Derby never had, and perhaps 
was never very capable of having, any 
rational basis for the faith, or rather for 
the antagonistic faiths which from time 
to time were in him. This Mr. Saintsbury 
admits; but he is not prepared, on Lord 
Derby’s behalf, to enter a plea of guilty to 
a charge of inconsistency. Lora Derby 
was first a reforming Whig minister and 
subsequently a Tory leader. The first 
period was the more brilliant, the second 
the more congenial. Mr. Saintsbury views 
both alike with a discriminating admiration; 
but in order to exculpate the first and 
harmonise it with the second, in order to 
prove that “ Stanley, though brought up to 
think nominal Toryism pig-headed and 
foolish, was always a Tory at heart," though 
his family had all been Whigs for a hundred 
years, he attenuates almost to disappearance 
the merit of that political immutability to 
which he is attached. Of 1821 ho says: 

“ The fact is that there never had been [a 
thorough-going and logical party] division 
since the collapse and almost total disappear¬ 
ance of the Tories proper at the accession of 
George I. For sixty years and more after that 
event, even what was called the Tory party had 
few or no definite principles . . . Nor had the 
revived Toryism of tho younger Pitt, and of 
his not too grateful successors, Sidraouth, 
Liverpool, Eldon, and the rest, a much better 
claim to possess a coherent and definite political 
confession of faith. Even in its earlier days it 
was rather creedless, while in its later, as repre¬ 
sented by Canning especially and to some 
extent by Peel and the Duke of Wellington, it 
was still more amorphous. It had had the 
good fortune, or rather the blind instinct, to fix 
on the defence of the empire abroad aud the 
repression of the revolutionists at home, and to I 
cling to them; while great part of the Whigs 
had been guided by ill-luck or wrong instinct 
into the opposite path.” 

If then Toryism had so little to offer to 
a young man, full of fire and ambition and 
love of the forward fighting game, small 
wonder and no discredit, even from a Tory 
point of view, if he took up the family 
politics and became a Whig. For Reform 
—the first great “ cause ” for which he 
fought—he seems to have had something 
like a real personal attachment, though ho 
had not the dimmest prevision of its effects. 
To this liking Mr. Saintsbury reverts in 
dealing with 1867, and on this and other 
grounds attributes the real paternity of 
Household Suffrage not to Mr. Disraeli but 
to the Earl of Derby. For four years 
Stanley was the most splendid champion in 
the Whig camp. In the House of Commons 
during the Reform debates he was its best 
gladiator; in office “ there may be said to 
have fallen upon him as Chief Secretary tho 
entire duty of adjusting the state of Ireland 
to that first retreat from the Ascendancy 
position, which was involved in the granting 
of Catholic emancipation.” This was, in 
truth, probably the most brilliant period of | 
his life. He was hale and not yet crippled 
with gout; young and not yet indolent with j 
years; militant and not yet disillusionised 
by years of impotent opposition or months 
of powerless office. He worked hard and 
not unsuccessfully. He was a leading 


member of a Cabinet which, whatever Mr. 
Saintsbury may think, England at large 
considers to have done great things; and 
his position was not yet one in which he 
was obliged to choose between attempting 
the impossible and achieving the discredit¬ 
able. 

Because he was thrice Prime Minister, 
Lord Derby is supposed to have been a 
considerable figure upon the stage of the 
century: because on three other occasions 
he might have been Prime Minister and 
was not, he has experienced much criticism 
and more censure from those of his own 
party. And it is true that at first sight he 
seems to have been a political figure of 
prime importance. Chief of a party in the 
state for about twenty years; thrice first 
minister and thrice entrusted with or invited 
to the task of forming a ministry, how 
should he not be a person of historic 
weight? Yet after he left the Whigs it 
may be doubted whether, except for tho 
affair of 1867, his personality mattered 
i much at all; and that tends rather to stamp 
him morally as a person of levity, than 
politically as a person of weight. His 
hours of office were few ; their results were 
fewer. Lord Derby was Prime Minister 
for less than four years altogether, and 
even during those four years his adminis¬ 
trations were “a struggling and at best 
hopeless makeshift.” On the first occasion 
he existed on sufferance, and did nothing 
i at all; on the second he was obliged to 
handle one or two difficult questions, and 
dealt with them sensibly, yet without cover¬ 
ing himself with glory; on the third he 
allowed himself to be hustled or carelessly 
plunged into a measure which revolution¬ 
ised English politics, and, in Mr. Saints- 
bury’s opinion at least, left his party with 
hardly a shred of logic upon which to 
excuse its existence. For nearly seventy 
years all Tory leaders—such is the natural 
divergence between a party of inaction and 
its leaders in action—have had the mis¬ 
fortune to contradict the accepted opinions 
of their party. The Duke of Wellington 
in 1828, Sir Robert Peel in 1816, the Earl 
of Derby in 1867—it has been the fate of 
them all in turn. It is true that their 
party has no longer a monopoly of this 
manoeuvre, called, according to taste, 
“dishing the Whigs,” or a “gran rifiuto ”; 
but time’s whirligig brings them all to it 
before they have done. In Mr. Saintsbury’s 
eyes the last of these feats, though to him 
the least deeply dyed in turpitude, perhaps 
because he is its author’s biographer, was 
also the most wanton of them all; and yet 
this is Lord Derby’s principal title to 
political recollection. But if this be the 
verdict upon him as he was, there still 
remains the curious interest of speculating 
what he might have been; and seeing 
that at happier junctures he possibly might 
have been illustrious without being regret- 
able, his followers are apt to blame him, 
because he did not try. For his failures to 
form ministries, or even to make the adven¬ 
ture in other years, he has met with various 
censures; but these are found chiefly in 
respect of the year 1855. 

"No statesman, I confess,” says Mr. Saints¬ 
bury, “ seems to me ever to have made a 
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greater rifiuto than Lord Derby on this occasion, 
though I do not think it was per viltate. On 
the face of it there never, short of an absolute 
majority, was a better chance for party success, 
or a greater opening for making history. The 
Whig-Peelite Coalition was utterly discredited. 

. . . Parliament, the press, the country, were 
united in condemning their conduct of affairs. 
But, at the same time, Parliament, the press, 
and the country, were, with the exception of the 
Manchester School, who were not formidable, 
united in wishing the war to be vigorously 
prosecuted. Nothing else was thought of for 
the moment; the talk about Reform being, as 
was soon shown to demonstration, mere unreal 
party battlodoro and shuttlecock, which could be 
played, or not played, for years. In undertaking 
to tight out and settle the quarrel with Russia, 
Lord Derby and his colleagues would have 
had the immense advantage of coming to the 
help of the country at a critical time, and of 
being able, with no unfairness, to charge any 
mishaps and even some mistakes of their own 
on the undoubted misconduct of their prede¬ 
cessors. ... I agree with Mr. Kebbel, that 
this was the great mistake of Lord Derby’s life. 
It is not, however, very difficult to see what 
made him commit it. . . . He was a very 
proud man, and I have no doubt that he had 
felt the humiliation of holding office on suf¬ 
ferance on the former occasion severely. He 
had become, as we have seen already, some¬ 
what of an indolent one, and had no fancy for 
the extra labour involved in such work as he 
would have had to undertake, if he had come 
in. Interested as he was in politics, his interest 
was, as has also been pointed out, scarcely of the 
thorough-going character which would have 
been needed to carry him through. But I am 
disposed to think that, on the whole, he spoke 
the truth when he asserted, or implied, in his 
explanation to the House of Lords, that he did 
not consider his own party strong enough in 
other ways besides numbers for the task. 

Thus Mr. Saintsbury, though Lord 
Derby’s admirer, is certainly also his 
unsparing critic. Certainly, too, Lord 
Derby deserves a considerable share of 
admiration, if, perhaps, less than Mr. 
Saintsbury’s. His temper was dashing 
and boyish and, under fire, dauntless, but 
especially in his later years he was not 
prompt to join battle. He had a wit 
pungent if coarse; a decided gift of oratory, 
resting on the only sure foundation of 
oratorical success, a beautiful and musical 
voice; and his scholarship was something 
more than that kind which yokes indis¬ 
solubly the scholar to the gentleman. All 
this makes him, as Mr. Saintsbury says, 
“ delightfully human but his statesman¬ 
ship was of the second order. He advocated 
and carried Parliamentary reforms, the 
consequences of which he neither desired 
nor foresaw. He led a party that was often 
little more than a congeries of items, and 
yet he neither knew its items personally nor 
comprehended their foibles in the lump 
sufficiently to weld them into a coherent 
whole. He lived in a time of great politi¬ 
cal change, from which even the Tory 
party could not escape, and his opportunity 
was to have moulded his party during that 
time into a consistently progressive force; 
but, in fact, in the work of bridging the 
gap between the Conservatives who quitted 
Peel and the Opportunists who were borne 
into power by the recoil against Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in 1874, he was conspicuously unsuc¬ 
cessful. He left to others the reconstruction 


of a party after the wreck of 1846. He 
abandoned that party’s traditional and true 
line of operations in 1867. Had he been 
less the nobleman and more the man of the 
world, he might have attempted the first; 
had he been more the philosopher and less 
the sportsman, he would never have tried 
the second. But he was throughout a true 
aristocrat, with all the vices of ms qualities; 
he belonged to a state of things that is now 
gone by, and the time cannot be far distant 
when, overshadowed by two far greater 
men, Peel and Disraeli, he will be remem¬ 
bered only by reason of a line of Lord 
Lytton’s. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


Leading Cases and other Diversions. By Sir 

Frederick Pollock. (Macmillans.) 

The first half of this book has already been 
issued thrice; but as the last edition is 
dated 1877, and has been for some time out 
of print, the present one will have for 
many the charm of novelty. 

Something of Sindbad’s astonished delight 
on discovering the diamonds in the valley of 
the Hoc will be experienced by the reader 
who opens Sir Frederick’s book for the first 
time. Indeed, the discovery of diamonds 
in a valley is probably less rare than the 
discovery of poetry in a law book. Black- 
stone and Coke scarcely yield the intellectual 
food upon which poets are raised; there is 
something prosaic about the summings up 
of even the wittiest judges, and the humour 
of the law courts is more provocative of 
tears than of laughter. But these Ballads 
of Leading Cases have both humour and 
fine literary quality. The very names of 
the litigants have influenced the author in 
his choice of style. Thus the famous action 
of trespass known as “ Wigglesworth v. 
Dallison,” concerning the estate of Hibald- 
stow Leys, is treated in the Tennysonian 
manner: 

“ Old Wigglesworth 

Fought for old use, and m his proper cause 

Stablished the general use of Hibaldstow 

And built himself an everlasting name.” 

And he who is, as many there be, at once a 
student of law and letters will note the admir¬ 
able fitness of the Swinbumian measure in 
which to lament the bygone “ eminent days ” 
of J. S. and his cousins John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

Sir Frederick’s taste is catholic: Browning, 
Chaucer, and the style of the old border 
ballads are all parodied, with a skill and 
delicacy that only a sympathetic student of 
poetry may acquire. It is interesting to 
compare these metrical versions of legal 
quarrels with the bald accounts given in the 
text books. Take, for example, the afore¬ 
mentioned case of “ Wigglesworth v. Dalli¬ 
son,” and see of what material Sir Frederick 
has woven his pastoral. 

“ For local usage we may take the right of a 
tenant quitting his farm at Candlemas to reap 
com sown in the preceding autumn, a right by 
custom of the county annexed to his lease, 
though the lease was under seal and contained 
no such term.” 

To compose verses on the romantic legal 
difficulties that beset the heroes of three- 
volume novels were no very difficult task, 


but to gather inspiration from such passages 
as this would seem impossible haa not Sir 
Frederick accomplished the miracle. More¬ 
over, in every case the point at issue and 
the judgment are related with admirable 
clearness, so that even for the lawyer the 
book might have a certain value as a help 
to the memory. As a literary curiosity it 
should be dear to all lovers of good reading. 

In addition to the legal ballads there are 
essays in Latin, French, German, and Greek 
verse. This display of “ so great learning ” 
would appear ostentatious in any author 
less obviously well intentioned. But Sir 
Frederick dubs his book “diversions”; 
therefore, to treat it too seriously would be 
hardly fair. Indeed, it is impossible to 
urge a charge of pedantry against the 
writer of the charmingly simple “Lines to 
a Child, with a copy of Grimm’s Marchen”: 

“ New-made tales are daily told, 

New-made songs are daily sung; 

These I give you, they were old 
When old England’s name was young; 

Dull are wits that fain would mock 
At the wisdom these can teach, 

Growth of sturdy German stock, 

Heart of homely German speech.” 

Classical scholars will value a letter and 
copy of Greek verses, never hitherto pub¬ 
lished, by Richard Shilleto, appended as 
an answer to Sir Frederick’s rendering of 
“ King Henry V.,” Act 5, Scene 1. 

Pebcy Addleshaw. 


The Modem Factory System. By R. Whately 

Cooke Taylor, H.M. Inspector of Factories. 

(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

This is an excellent work, forming a very 
valuable contribution to economic science. 
Let me at once dispose of the one serious 
drawback to its usefulness in the omission 
of a table of contents, which makes it some¬ 
what difficult to realise its plan. This 
should be remedied in a future edition, 
which, it may be trusted, will ere long be 
called for. 

Mr. Taylor belongs to the modern, the 
historical school of economists, who instead 
of spinning theories out of their own heads, 
and believing that what seems to them 
logic must be fact, begin by observing the 
development of facts, and from the observa¬ 
tion seek to deduce conclusions. He began 
four years ago by publishing an “ Introduc¬ 
tion to a History of the Factory System.” 
The present work, although professedly 
beginning with the “Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion” (as so termed by the late Arnold 
Toynbee), inaugurated by Sir Thomas 
Lambe’s first silk-throwing mill in 1719, is 
full of references to earlier periods, whether 
in this country’s or the world’s history, and 
bears witness of much conscientious study. 
The author’s position, indeed, as an official 
engaged in administering the Factory Acts, 
he tells us in his Preface, imposed on him, 
as he conceived, a certain reticence in deal¬ 
ing with his subject, though it is difficult to 
understand why on that account he should 
have made “ little or no use at all of the 
mass of valuable material available in the 
reports of the inspectors of factories and 
other repertories of departmental literature.” 
It is probably as a part of this reticence 
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that so little is said of trade unions (the 
head “ trade union ” does not even occur in 
the Index), although these really constitute 
an important element nowadays in ourfactory 
system, and one which tends to differentiate 
it from those of foreign countries ; —even our 
friendly societies, so much more powerful 
than those of any continental state, exer¬ 
cising an influence in the same direction— 
so that in every modification of the law the 
great organisations of the working class 
have to be reckoned with to an extent which 
is not required beyond the Channel. Other¬ 
wise, Mr. Taylor must be said to have 
treated his subject with great freedom of 
judgment, taking away all suspicion of 
official one-sidedness. His ethical point 
of view may be judged by the following 
extracts: 

“Neither the factory system nor any other 
system of labour is all good or bad, but each 
one has its oharaeteristio excellencies and 
defeots. But what is all bad, and equally so 
under whatever system, is the dealing in¬ 
humanely with one’s fellow-creatures, which it 
is the obvious province of government to sup¬ 
press—a duty that is alike binding on it, too, 
wherever the labour be performed, and on 
whomsoever the injury is wrought ” (p. 330). 

“Just as the modem factory system was but 
a novel incident in the history of labour, so is 
factory legislation but a new protest against 
the old forces of selfishness and cupidity, and a 
new .method, suitable to modern institutions 
and ideas, of holding them in check. These 
are the permanent elements of this great 
problem of the regulation of labour in any 
ftee community, beside which the particular 
forms they manifest, and particular areas they 
fill at any special period of evolution, are 
of but insignificant and temporary interest ” 
(p. 468). 

It would be obviously impossible in the 
compass of this review to give any adequate 
idea of the contents of Mr. Cooke Taylor’s 
468 pages. He has done well in bringing out 
the value of Bobert Owen’s services, both 
in setting a practical example of the means 
by which the factory system could be worked 
for the real benefit of the workers, and as 
having urged remedial measures of legisla¬ 
tion against the evils of the system which 
have only quite recently been fully carried 
out. “ If Mr. Owen’s Bill,” Mr. Taylor tells 
us, “had been taken up at once by Sir 
Bobert Peel”— i.e., the first baronet—“ and 
passed into law, as both he and his son 
believed it could have been at that time, it 
would have ante-dated future factory legis¬ 
lation by more than half a century.” He 
has correctly designated M. T. Sadler’s 
book on the Law of Population—shame¬ 
lessly misrepresented and ridiculed by 
Macaulay—as “a copious, learned, and 
thoughtful work.” His sketches of the 
leaders in the movement for factory legis¬ 
lation, as Oastler, Sadler, Stephens, and 
Bull, give due honour to men who, 
grossly misrepresented at the time, did 
yeoman’s service at a critical period 
in a good cause. Above all, Mr. Taylor 
has done well in recalling to the mind of a 
generation which can scarcely now com¬ 
prehend them, the horrors of the labour 
world within the first quarter of this cen¬ 
tury, including the story of Bobert Blincoe, 
the workhouse orphan from St. Pancras, 
apprenticed at seven at a cotton-mill near 


Nottingham for fourteen years, and who at 
thirty-five or thirty-six had grown up to 
be five feet and half an inch in height, 
deformed in his limbs, with both knees 
crooked, and incapable of hard work; who 
at the first mill where he worked was not 
treated with the same “ sanguinary and 
murderous ferocity” as in others, being 
only “ from morning to night—continually 
being beaten, pulled by the hair of his 
head, kicked or cursed, as were the other 
children,” the ordinary hours of work being 
fourteen, sometimes extended to sixteen, 
and occasionally “ even longer.” At the 
next mill one practice of the overlookers 
was to “throw rollers one after another, 
aiming at his head,” and “nothing de¬ 
lighted” them more “than to see Blincoe 
stagger and the blood gushing out in a 
stream. On many occasions his head was 
excoriated and bruised to a degree that 
rendered him offensive to himself and others, 
and so intolerably painful as to deprive him 
of rest at night, however weary he might 
be.” In this state an overlooker “ used to 
apply a pitch cap or plaister to his head, 
and after it had been on a given time, and 
when its adhesion was supposed to be com¬ 
plete, used to lay forcibly hold of one 
comer and tear the whole scalp from off his 
head at once.” If Blincoe did not keep 
pace with the machinery, he would be tied 
up by the wrists to a cross-beam and kept 
suspended, having to draw up his legs 
every time the machinery came up or re¬ 
turned, otherwise getting knocked by it on 
his bare shins, and was not released till he 
grew black in the face and his head fell 
over his shoulder. The overlookers took a 
delight in lifting the apprentices up by the 
ears, shaking them violently, and then 
dashing them upon the floor; and they 
allowed their thumb and forefinger nails to 
grow to an extreme length, in order that 
they might meet in the apprentices’ ears. 
The filing of apprentices’ teeth was another 
punishment; or small hand-vices of a pound 
weight, more or less, were screwed to the 
nose and ears, one to each part, and kept 
on for hours together. Another diversion 
“ consisted in tying Blineoe’s hands behind 
him and one of his legs up to his hands,” 
leaving him thus the use of only one leg 
and none of either hand; and if he did not 
move quick enough, “ the overlooker would 
strike him a blow with his clenched fist, or 
cut his head open by flinging rollers,” 
at the risk if he fell of breaking or 
dislocating arm or leg. Yet Blincoe 
considered he was “ treated like a king 
compared to some of them.” Add to this 
that the food and cookery were so bad 
that the apprentices used actually to rob 
the fatting pigs of the meal balls that were 
given to them. Blincoe had known as many 
as forty boys sick at once, being a fourth 
part of the whole number employed, and 
“ none were considered sick till it was found 
impossible, by menaces and corporal punish¬ 
ment, to keep them to their work.” There 
was of course no nursing “ allowed,” neither 
“candle nor lamplight.” Yet England 
supposed herself at the time to be a civilised 
country, to have a system of justice, and a 
medical profession. The way in which the 
latter sometimes pandered to the mill-owner’s 


inhuman greed may be judged of by one or 
two answers before a committee of the 
House of Lords in 1816. A surgeon and 
apothecary of Bingley did not, as a medical 
man, see it necessary that young people 
should have any recreation or amusement 
during the day. A medical man of twenty- 
four years’ experience in Manchester could 
only “ doubt ” whether a child might work 
twenty-three hours without suffering, and 
when pressed for a positive opinion as to 
twenty-four hours, said that it was “ not in 
his power to assign any limit,” but deemed 
the latter “ extremely improbable.” A 
third was unable to say whether the in¬ 
haling of dust and cotton fibre was injurious 
to health, suggesting that the bad effects 
“ were counteracted by incessant expectora¬ 
tion ! ” 

Under improved conditions, Mr. Cooke 
Taylor holds that the factory system is not 
proved to be injurious to domestic life ; that 
it is proved not to increase infant mortality; 
that it is not proved to be injurious to the 
health or morals of the operatives: that it 
is favourable to their intellectual develop¬ 
ment. But he is not satisfied with “ the 
condition of anxiety to which the relations 
between employers and employed have been 
brought under it.” He admits that by in¬ 
creasing the production of the “ cheap and 
nasty” class of goods it deteriorates the 
consumer and demoralises the workman ; 
that it is not favourable to patriotism; and 
that its aesthetic result is “ wholly unsatis¬ 
factory.” He is, however, careful to point 
out that “ the present industrial type is not 
an ultimate,nor anything but a very transient 
one.” He anticipates the extension of factory 
legislation, “ so as to cover most branches 
of productive labour,” and also to adult 
male labour, and offers some interesting 
speculations as to the possible results of 
the introduction of new motors into industry. 
To sum up: Mr. Taylor has given us a 
thoughtful book, and one which should 
make its readers think, whether or not they 
accept all his conclusions. 

John M. Ludlow. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Wife—yet No Wife: a Story of To-day. 

By John Coleman. In 3 vols. (Drane.) 
Cousin Cinderella. By Madge King. In 
2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A New England Cactus, and other Tales. By 
Frank Pope Humphrey. (Fisher Unwin.) 
The Romance of a Coal-Pit. By Charles 
Girdwood. (Eden, Eemington & Co.) 

Sir Vinegar's Venture. By John Tweeddale. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Lake Country Romances. By Herbert Y. 

Mills. (Elliot Stock.) 

Tiieue is something melancholy in the 
spectacle of a man who has achieved 
success in one branch of art assiduously 
courting failure in another. The more 
one admires “The Fighting Temeraire” 
the stronger is one’s desire to forget The 
Fallacies of Hope; and those who have known 
Mr. John Coleman on the boards of the 
theatre will feel most depressed by his 
appearance between the boards of the three- 
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volume novel. The wild, complicated in¬ 
coherence of the plot of Wife—yet No Wife 
defies intelligible summary; but it com¬ 
prises within its scope murder, hypnotism, 
forgery, bigamy, horse-poisoning, fortune¬ 
telling, ana we know not what besides— 
these constituents being jumbled together 
in a fine confusion, and with a magnificent 
recklessness before which the ordinary penny 
dreadful pales its ineffectual fires. Mr. 
Coleman takes his readers into high society, 
and throws a flood of lurid light upon the 
manners and customs of the great. A duke 
disguises himself as a coachman to save a 
swindler from the clutches of the police, 
a baronet introduces his mistress into 
society as his sister, and a dowager-countess 
swears at a landlord and addresses her 
groom as “you pig.” This remarkable 
matter is presented to us in an equally re¬ 
markable manner. The “ serene and noble 
forehead ” of one of Mr. Coleman’s villains 
“appears by sheer power of intellect to 
have forced its way through the hyacinthine 
locks which, during some embryonic 
period of development, have overshadowed 
its severe and classic beauty; ” and when 
the baronet’s supposed sister hands a roll 
of bank-notes to the blackmailing Jannock, 
we read that “ at the crisp crackling sound 
his eyes nearly started from his head, his 
ears protruded, his nostrils dilated, and the 
erectile tissue of his mouth stood forth 
hard and corrugated.” This last sentence 
inclines us to think that, though Mr. Cole¬ 
man has not written a good novel, he might 
produce a very remarkable supplement to 
Darwin’s work on The Expression of the 
Emotion*. 

Cowin Cinderella is in one or two respects 
somewhat unsatisfactory as a story, but it 
contains a number of exceedingly bright 
and clever character studies. American 
girls have of late been fairly numerous in 
the fiction of English society, and since 
Thackeray’s death we have had one or two 
more or less successful Becky Sharps; but 
an American Becky Sharp is something of a 
novelty, and Beulah Marquand is a young 
lady upon whose social achievements Miss 
Madge King may reasonably congratulate 
herself. She is an extremely clever person, 
and she does not make the common mis¬ 
take of exhibiting her cleverness for 
mere ostentation; she knows that her 
resources are great, but she uses them with 
strict economy, and refrains from profligate 
extravagance of expenditure. Her cam¬ 
paign against Mrs. Jerome is conducted 
with as much discretion as skill; and the 
concluding engagement in which that good 
lady is thoroughly routed is led up to by a 
series of skirmishes, every one of which has 
done something towards the demoralisation 
of the enemy. Lady Hughes’s “ goings- 
on ” with Mr. Basset are conceived in a 
spirit of burlesque rather than of true 
comedy, and the mysterious Camma raises 
our expectations only to disappoint them; 
but Mr. Basset himself is, in his own quiet 
way, not less admirable than Beulah, and 
the story of his heroic attempt to make a 
society queen of the beautiful but hope¬ 
lessly stupid Naomi is told with unfailing 
skill and delightful humour. Unfortunately 
Miss King, with all her good gifts, is de¬ 


ficient in staying power; and the concluding 
chapters of Cowin Cinderella rob a really 
clever novel of half its effect. The denoue- 
ment is an anti-dimax, for the author has 
to cut a knot which she lacks either ability 
or patience to untie ; and the reader closes 
with a feeling of disappointment a story 
seven-eighths of which is thoroughly enjoy¬ 
able and satisfying. 


If the American short story is to retain 
the popularity which it has so rapidly won, 
its producers must aim not only at delicacy 
of observation and sympathy of touch, but 
at variety of scope and treatment. Without 
depreciating its other and rarer charms, 
there can be no doubt that its vogue has 
been largely due to the charm of novelty ; 
and if the story-tellers begin to run in a 
groove and establish a new literary conven¬ 
tion, even the finest work will not suffice to 
banish that feeling of monotony which is 
fatal to vivid interest. Here, for example, 
is the latest volume of the “Pseudonym 
Library,” A New England Cactw, by a lady 
who chooses to be known as Frank Pope 
Humphrey. The book contains seven 
stories, with many merits and no defect 
worth speaking of except a tendency to 
imaginative thinness ; but somehow they 
fail to arrest or move us because they seem 
a doing over again—with some diminution 
of artistic emphasis—what has been done 
before. They resemble strongly in all 
external features the stories of Miss 
Wilkins, which, during the past year 
or two, we have all been reading with 
such intense enjoyment. They are 
village idylls dealing with homely and 
familiar situations in the lives of simple 
people; and Frank Pope Humphrey, tike 
Miss Wilkins, achieves her imaginative 
effects by boring through the prosaic crust 
of external detail to the underlying strata 
of passion and pathos. The success of this 
kind of work can be tested only by its 
emotional effect: if our sensibilities respond 
to the appeal made to them the author has 
triumphed; if not, or if the response be but 
languid, we feel that there must be at least 
a partial failure. “A New England Cactus” 
and its half-dozen companions are very 
pretty, very graceful, very finely finished ; 
but we cannot help feeling that they lack 
the touch of intimacy—that we do not know 
Uncle Zadoc and Uncle Paul, Sarianny 
Durfee and Lucia Richmond, or even the 
faithful Prissy, in the same way that we 
know half-a-dozen of the heroes and 
heroines of Miss Wilkins and Mr. James 
Lane Allen. We know that comparisons 
are odious, but our chief complaint of 
Frank Pope Humphrey is that she has 
deliberately worked upon lines which make 
them inevitable. The individuality even of 
an untrained voice has a charm which is 
wanting in a perfect echo ; and in the 
world of art an echo which is absolutely 
perfect is unknown. 


The Romance of a Coal-pit justifies half of 
its title much better than it justifies the 
remaining half. We are taken down a 
coal-pit in the first chapter, apparently that 
we, like Tom Sheridan, may say that we 
have been there, and we linger in its vicinity 
through a few chapters more, but then we 


leave it never to return. If, however, Mr. 
Girdwood is faithless to coal, he is faithful 
to romance, for in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word his story is uncompromisingly 
romantic from its first page to the last. 
Luther Betteridge, the working collier who 
on p. 8 receives a tip of half a sovereign 
from Lady Louise Penroyal for his render¬ 
ing of “ The Village Blacksmith,” is on 
p. 355 married to me tipster—or should it 
be tipsteress—having in the meantime won 
fame as a popular operatic tenor, been 
sentenced to death for murder, and dis¬ 
covered himself to be no less a person than 
the Earl of Chamwood. This is a suffi¬ 
ciently romantic career; and as the experi¬ 
ences of Mr. Girdwood’s other characters 
are hardly less lively than those of his hero, 
the book is not one over which any reader 
will be likely to go to sleep. More than 
this cannot be said, but this is something. 

Sir Vinegar’s Venture is a tale in which 
the irascible Sir Vinegar is nothing but a 
supernumerary, and what his “ venture ” 
was we have failed to discover. Mr. Tweed- 
dale, who, tike many other novelists, seems 
to be enamoured of alliteration, might with 
much more appropriateness have called his 
book “ Sir Vinegar’s Venom,” or “ Sir 
Vinegar’s Violence,” or “ Sir Vinegar’s 
Vituperation; ” but, after all, that which 
we call vinegar by any other name 
would taste . as sour. The reader of 
Mr. Tweeddale’s thin volume does not 
find enough narrative material to go to 
the making of a six-page magazine 
story; but the shooting chapters are by 
no means bad, and the author is not 
wanting in that sense of humour which 
covers more literary sins than can justly 
be laid to his account. We should not 
suppose Mr. Tweeddale to be a teetotaller; 
but the disciples of Sir Wilfrid Lawson will 
enjoy the description of “ that prosperous 
class called distillers,” who, “ whenconscience 
and the future crop up, prefer to be styled 
philanthropists.” Equally good is the de¬ 
scription given by Duncan Grant, the game- 
keeper, of the negotiations which preceded 
his election to the eldership of the kirk: “ I 
bargained wi’ Mr. Lichtboay when he ’listed 
me that I wad tak’ in han’ wi’ ony han’ 
wark he tikit to pit me tae, but that I wad 
not pray.” Sir Vinegar's Venture is decidedly 
thin, but it is bright and readable enough. 

Mr. Herbert V. Mills has for the time 
being forsaken sociology for fiction, and 
though his Lake Country Romances are some¬ 
what ponderous they are well written and 
interesting. Two of the four stories deal 
with such familiar historical events as the 
wooing of Katharine Parr and the downfall 
of Lady Jane Grey, and the fourth is 
founded upon the legend of the Grier of 
Claife, which is known in outline to most 
Windermere tourists. Mr. Cuthbert Rigby’s 
illustrations are very creditable, and the 
book will be found a pleasant companion 
by North Country wanderers. 

Jambs Ashcroft Noble. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

The German Emperor and his Eastern 
Neighbors. By Poultney Bigelow. (Cassells.) 
This little book of 179 pages is a reprint of 
papers that have already appeared. Only about 
one-half relates to the German Emperor; 
the other half deals with his Eastern 
“ neighbors.” The spelling of this word and 
the expression “ boarding a train ” are the only 
Americanisms we have detected. Mr. Bigelow 
was a playmate of the present German 
Emperor, and “ there are few, we are told in 
the editor’s note, “who have been allowed to 
enter so completely into the Emperor’s plans 
and aspirations^” We cannot fairly compare 
Mr. Bigelow’s two chapters on the German 
Emperor with the more ambitious work of Mr. 
Harold Frederic, but both these American and 
Republican writers pay a cheerful tribute to 
the splendid qualities, moral as well as mental, 
of William II. of Germany. Since Frederick 
the Great, no king of Prussia has understood 
his business like this Emperor. Like all men 
of character, he has his enemies, but they are 
almost exclusively of foreign birth. The 
number of his German detractors is infini- 
tessimal. Mr. Bigelow considers the secret of 
his power with his own people to be due 
mainly te three causes: “ First, he has courage; 
second, he is honest; third, he is a thorough 
German.” There is another view which Mr. 
Bigelow shares with all Germans and nearly all 
foreigners whose opinion is entitled to respect— 
viz., that the Emperor’s sense of duty to 
Germany entirely dominates every personal con¬ 
sideration. To a man who lives to work much 
is forgiven; and there can be little doubt that, 
if the whole country had to vote to-morrow 
for a leader embodying the qualities they most 
admired, they would vote for the young 
Emperor. If Buskin had ever travelled in a 
Turkish or a Russian train, he would not have 
said you cannot know a country by travelling 
by railway. M. Millet, in his charming 
Souvenirs des Balkans, has given us a graphic 
account of Macedonia from the notes he made 
in his day’s journey by rail from Salonica to 
Uskub. Mr. Bigelow, in his twenty-four hours’ 
journey from the mouth of the Danube to 
Odessa, made an equally good use of his time. 
He heard the tale so universal throughout 
Russia of a corrupt and persecuting officialdom. 
On this occasion it was told by a German, the 
descendant of one who settled in Russia in the 
last century on the distinct assurance not only of 
free land, but of religious freedom. How that 
promise has been broken is told in the words 
of one of these now down-trodden emigrants. 

“ Our taxes are enormously increased, and we 
are told that they are going to make us pay for 
the land that was given to our ancestors. They 
treat us as they treat the Jews—as people not 
entitled to legal protection. They want no one 
who is not of the Russian Greek Church.” 

At Warsaw, Mr. Bigelow saw another phase of 
the persecution to which all “aliens” are 
subjected in Holy Russia. The chapters entitled 
“A Polish Point of View” and “The Russian 
Censor” deserve to be studied by all who 
desire to know something of Russian rule in 
Poland at the present day. The only fruits 
of such rule must be moral degradation and 
beggary. Is it strange, asks our author, that 
Poles should turn their eyes towards Berlin, 
and pray, not for freedom, but for any govern¬ 
ment that lifts them above barbarism ? ‘ ‘ Poland 
a nation” is a dream of the past; but that Poles 
should enjoy what Matthew Arnold has called 
“ the luxury of self-respect ” is a hope of tho 
future. The three chapters dealing with things 
Roumanian are somewhat sketchy, but the 
author’s account of his crossing the Russian 
frontier on foot is excellent. He is quite right 
in pointing out that there is no railway from 
Galatz to Reni, although this piece of mis¬ 


information has found its way into Murray’s 
Russia, and most of our atlases. Mr. Bigelow is 
the first English correspondent who has visited 
Reni since the kidnappers of Prince Alexander 
landed their stolen goods there as the nearest 
Russian port to Bulgaria. His description of 
the place as “the dirtiest, shabbiest hole that 
is atpresent used for human habitation outside 
of China” is not tempting. The principal 
industry of the town seemed to be the filling 
of magazines with grain. This provision was 
not intended for the Czar’s starving subjects, 
but for the Czar’s soldiers that are stationed 
here. On the Roumanian frontier alone 25,000 
Russian troops are quartered; and the Pruth, 
which separates Roumania from her big 
neighbour, is at Reni “no larger than the 
Thames at Oxford.” Mr. Bigelow might have 
quoted the pathetic utterance of the Roumanian 
poet: “ Would that the Pruth were as wide 
and deep as the Atlantio! ” We have said 
enough to show that Mr. Bigelow keeps his 
ears and eyes open. His evidenoe is that of a 
truthful as well as an observant man. His book 
can be recommended to all who are interested 
in Germany and Russia of the present day. 

In the Track of the Russian Famine. By 
E. A. Brayley Hodgetts. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This little book is a personal narrative of a 
journey through the famine districts of Russia. 
Although it professes to be nothing more than 
a reprint of a series of letters, which have 
appeared in the London and provincial press 
during last winter as Reuter’s Special Service, 
it can be recommended as both useful and 
entertaining. It is, in fact, so full of information 
that it requires and merits an index, with which 
it is not furnished. The author speaks 
modestly of his “ literary workmanship,” but 
he brought to his task something more valuable 
for a book on Russia even than style. He is a 
master of the Russian language. A charming 
book of travels may be written by one totally 
ignorant of the tongue of the common people, 
among whom he is only a bird of passage; out 
it is quite otherwise with a work that attempts 
to solve any social problem. A physician cannot 
describe a disorder if ignorant of his patient’s 
symptoms. Mr. Hodgetts did understand what 
the Russian sick man said to him, and his 
record bears on the face of it the stamp of 
trustworthiness and accuracy. He describes 
the Russian peasant just as scores of other 
travellers have done, as “ a charming, amiable, 
good-natured fellow, possessed of no vicious 
proclivities beyond a oertain fondness for drink, 
and absolutely without a single disagreeable 
virtue.” Truthfulness and industry are 
apparently disagreeable virtues. We agree with 
Mr. Hodgetts that this is hardly his fault. 
That he was starving last winter cannot be 
questioned. The only doubt is whether he 
was starving more acutely than usual. Not in 
one, but in all branches of. rural industry 
there has been a decline. “All along the 
line Russia has gone back.” The author tells 
us that “ from an economic point of view the 
emancipation of the serfs has been the curse of 
the country.” This view is not confined to reac¬ 
tionary country gentlemen, but is the general 
opinion. Instead of profiting by emancipation, 
the peasant has grown poorer. Even railways 
have not benefited the country. When Count 
Tolstoi told him this in Moscow Mr. Hodgetts 
was disposed to smile, but bitter experience 
proved the truth of the Count’s view. 

“The whole of Russia is exhausted, with the 
exception of its last new territory—the Caucasus. 
The Caucasus is to-day what Samara was at a com¬ 
paratively recent date, and what Little Russia was 
at an antecedent period; and so the process of 
exhaustion goes on.” 

Notwithstanding the boasted self-government 
of the mir, the peusant of to-day is as helpless 
and shiftless as the serf of a bygone time. 


Fifteen provinces of Russia were during last 
winter in receipt of what we should call out¬ 
door relief. These provinces are about ten 
times the size of England—a gigantic work- 
house indeed. The county gentry have become 
the guardians of the poor, but this has not 
improved the relations between them. “ The 
peasant and the gentleman do not understand 
each other; they are as widely separated as if 
they belonged to different nations.” Great as 
the physical suffering that the famine has pro¬ 
duced, its worst feature is the complete stand¬ 
still of all productive work. “ The entire 
population seems to be on the tramp.” 
This presumably refers to the fifteen dis¬ 
tressed districts. The lowest depth seems to be 
reached by the German colonists on the Volga. 
These unfortunates number about 300,000. The 
author tells us that the only hope for this “ fine 
race ” lies in their removal from Russia. “ If 
they remain, those who do not die of starvation 
will be gradually deprived of their religion, 
their language, and everything else that is 
distinctive of their race or of the land of their 
birth.” The Poles are not the only race to 
whom the Russian government exhibits the 
tenderness of a steam-roller. It should be 
added that the author has “ little sympathy for, 
and less faith in, the political agitators of 
Russia.” If his testimony be unsatisfactory 
to Russian officials, they cannot complain of 
his showing any bias against them. He records 
the facts that came under his immediate 
observation, and leaves inferences and conclu¬ 
sions to others. Of the future of Russia, he 
wisely says that "what the future will bring 
forth, the future alone can show.” 

A Scamper through Spain. By Margaret 
Thomas. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(Hutchinson.) This volume differs from the 
ordinary run of books of tourist travel not by 
going at all off the beaten track. St. Jean de 
Luz, Burgos, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, 
Granada, Malaga, Gibraltar, and Tangier are 
the only places visited and described. But the 
author is a sculptor and a painter; she is, 
moreover, Australian bora. Thus her opinions 
on art are not those of a mere amateur, and 
her standard of comparison is not English 
exclusively; again and again Bhe remarks on 
the likeness of the physical features of the 
great plateau of Spain to those of Australia. 
These qualities give worth and freshness to 
her pages. There are marks of inexperience as 
a writer: needless repetition; what has been 
said in prose is sometimes given us again in 
verse; but the lines on Tangier, p. 262, are 
distinctly good. The author has been happy, 
too, in the guides that she has chosen: 
Theophile Gautier, and John Lomas’s Sketches in 
Spain; it is from these she chiefly quotes, when 
diffident of her own unsupported judgment. 
The book is aocurate and trustworthy so far as 
the title would lead us to expect. There a few 
exaggerations and misconceptions, which a 
longer experience would have modified. On 
p. 55 Navarino is printed for Lepanto. The 
art judgment is intelligent and carefully 
formed. We are, however, left in doubt 
whether Velazquez or Murillo is to be con¬ 
sidered the supreme painter of Spain. _ At 
Madrid the preference seems decidedly given 
to Velazquez, but the Murillos of Seville excite 
equal admiration. Tangiers, where the longest 
stay was made, is well described, with all tho 
enthusiasm of an artist brought for the first 
time into contact with oriental life. The full- 
page illustrations are good; but it is a pity 
that the inferior woodcuts in the text wore 
allowed to be inserted. The book is decidedly to 
be recommended to young artists, and to ladies 
wishing to make a tour in Spain, and to do it 
cheaply. 

Notes for the Nile. By H. D. Rawnsley. 
Heinemann.) Mr. Rawnsley’s book is an 
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improvement upon the regulation volume of 
Nile travel. It deals with ancient, not modem, 
Egypt, Pharaohs, not fellahs; and the author 
may be congratulated on the diligence with 
which he has read up the subject. Enthusiasm is 
good; and Mr. Bawnsley is very enthusiastic 
over many things and persons, notably over 
Bameses the Great, who has now, like Philip of 
Spain or Henry VIII., been thoroughly white¬ 
washed, and appears as one of the model 
characters. of history. Mr. Bawnsley is also 
enthusiastic over a pretty, if imaginative, 
picture of “ the return of the rightful kings of 
old, the Pharaohs of the true line,” in the 
person of Amasis, the first king of the 
XVIIIth Dynasty, while General Taa-ken, in 
the character of a Garibaldi of the seventeenth 
century b.c., expels the foreign tyrants and 
restores the native rulers to a grateful nation. 
This is one out of several instances of a tendency 
exhibited by Mr. Bawnsley to look on Egyptian 
history through latter-day spectacles. But, 
without laying claim to original research, Notes 
for the Nile is pleasantly written, and 
will prove of use and interest to many, 
actual and intending tourists. At all 
events, it will enable them to answer the 
question put by an American whom Mr. 
Bawnsley met on the roof of the temple at 
Philae: “ Wall, Sir, ken you tell me whether 
it was Isis or Osiris that was Mister P I’ve got 
rather mixed. ’ ’ There is another good story of 
Mr. Bawnsley’s, which illustrates the hazinesi 
of mind common to Nile and other tourists. 
He overheard a young English girl saying to 
her father: 

' ? can’t make it out; the guide book says that 
Isis was the sister as well as the wife of Osiris ” 
—“ Nonsense, my dear, the thing’s impostibie. 
I never heard such a thing in my life.” 

The . second half of the book consists of 
metrical versions, not without merit, of several 
of the ancient Egyptian hymns and of the 
precepts of Ptah-Hotep. The epic of Pentaur 
is faithfully rendered, and done into very 
spirited verse. J 

The All-England Series.” — Camping Out. 
By A. A. Macdonell. (Bell.) The Oxford 
professor who wrote that admirable book, 
lamping Voyages on German Steers, has here 
condensed the results of his mature experience 
into a handbook that may be carried in the 
breast-pocket Most people at one time or 
another have felt the desire to try a gipsy life 
in the open air, though the desire is not 
always strong enough to lead to realisation. 
Perhaps the fear of the unknown may have 
served as a deterrent. After reading Mr. 
Macdonell’s book, that fear must vanish. 
Himself an enthusiast for his favourite summer 
pastime, he does not disguise the discomforts 
that may attach to it. But his object is to 
anticipate these by practical advice, extending 
to the most minute details. Travelling by road 
"»»<* dogrart is briefly alluded to; 
but to Mr. Macdonell there is evidently only 
one kmd of camping out—that of a boating 
party, by preference on a German river. The 
exercise, the pleasure of motion, the opportunity 
for bathing the changes of scenery—possibly 
also the risk of an upset-all contribute to the 
enjoyment of a cheap form of a continental 
^bich is confidently estimated 
at only £15 a head for one month. 

In view of the increasing popularity of 
steamboat trips to “ the land of the midiight 
Bun, Mr. Murray has issued a new editionof 
his Handbook to Norway, which is edited and 
~?°? t „ eilt,rel y re-written by Mr. Thomas 
Mitchell, the Consul-General at Christiania. 

“ am P , y, fitted out with thirteen maps and 
plans, chapters on sport, cycling routes (save 

W. &ct&c 6 ^ ° f hotel8 > Norse vockbu- 


N0TE8 AND NEWS. 

Some weeks ago it was announced that Earl 
Spencer had resolved to sell the world-famed 
Althorp Library. It is now stated that the 
collection has been sold en bloc to an anonymous 
“ English gentleman,” whose intention it is to 
place the books (together with those he already 
possesses) in a suitable building, to which the 
public will have access. Messrs. Sotheby 
conducted the negotiations on the part of Lord 
Spencer, while Messrs. Sotheran acted for the 
purchaser. The price is rumoured to have 
exceeded £200,000. 

We are asked by Mr. Bendel Harris to 
announce the discovery of a new text of the 
Old Syriac Version of the Gospels (Curetonian 
Syriac). A copy of the text has already been 
made, and is under the examination of well- 
known English editors. 

Mr. John Burnet, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, author of a recent work on Early 
Greek Philosophy, has been appointed to the 
chair of Greek at St. Andrews, vacant by the 
resignation of Prof. Lewis Campbell; and Mr. 
Edward Jenks, of King’s College, Cambridge, 
formerly professor of law at Melbourne, has 
been appointed to the newly-founded chair of 
law at University College, Liverpool. 

Mr. Murray announces a new volume by 
the Bev. Charles Gore, entitled The Mission of 
the Church, being a series of four lectures 
recently delivered in the cathedral of St. Asaph. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
school history of India by the Bev. Dr. G. U. 
Pope, formerly of Madras, and now teacher of 
Tamil and Teiugu at Oxford. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish in 
the course of the present month a new bock by 
Mr. Bobert C. Leslie, the author of “ Old Sea 
Wings, Ways, and Words.” It will be entitled 
J he Sea Boat: how to build, rig, and sail her, 
and will have numerous illustrations by the 
author. 

An illustrated volume, entitled Bygone Derby, 
shire, edited by Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, 
will appear in a few days. The Bev. Dr. J. 
Charles Cox, Mr. W. E. A. Axon, Miss Cox, 
Mr. F. Davis, Mr. W. G. Fretton, Mr. John 
Ward, and other authorities on the history of 
the county are among the contributors. 

The next volume of the Scott Library will 
be an English translation of Schiller’s “ Jung¬ 
frau von Orleans,” by Major-General Patrick 
Maxwell. 

Mr. Thomas Greenwood, the author of 
-Tree Public Libraries, is now engaged upon a 
small book dealing specially with village and 
Sunday-school libraries, which will be published 
in the autumn by Messrs. James Clarke & Co. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish immediately 
a single volume novel, by Mrs. L. B. Walford, 
entitled The One Good Guest. 

The demand for Mr. Bobert Louis Steven¬ 
son s new novel, The Wrecker, is still unabated: 
Messrs. Cassell and Company have a fourth 
edition now at press. 

The next number of The Religious Review of 
Reviews will contain a symposium on “A 
National Church Brotherhood,” by several 
English bishops; a sermon by Canon Bell; and 
a harvest hymn by Canon Fleming, the editor, 
the frontispiece will be a cabinet portrait of 
the Archbishop of Armagh. 

The following is the text of the resolutions 
passed at the preliminary meeting of those 
interested m the formation of a bibliographical 
society, which was held on July 15: 

i t i mi , ,1 ■ .. * 



(a) The acquisition of information upon subjects 
connected with bibliography; (b) the promotion 
ana encouragement of bibliographical studies and 
researches; ( c ) the printing and publishing of 
works connected with bibliography. 

2. That the amount of the annual subscription 
be one guinea. r 

“ 3. That the following gentlemen constitute a 
provisional committee, with power to form the 
society on the basis laid down in the foregoing 
resolutions, and to draw up rules to be submitted 
to the first meeting (to be called as soon as con¬ 
venient) of those who may have given in their 
desirous of joining the society, viz. : 
Lord Charles Bruce, Mr. K. C. Christie, Mr. W. A. 

™,V R A/ aber ’ Dr - Eiota ^ Chwnett, 
MLi'r T ; G vf ber £’ ,? r - Sidne J r Lee. Mr. J. Y. W. 
MacAliater, Mr. Talbot B. Reed, Mr. J. H. Stater, 
M f; . H -Wjeatiey, an d Mr. Charles Welch. 

, t' Jkj?* Talb °t Bainei Reed, of 4 Faun- 
street, E.C., be appointed hon. secretary {pro tern.). 

Mr. Silva White has, for reasons of health, 
resigned his. office as secretary and editor to tbe 
Geographical Society, which he 
has filled since its foundation. He proposes to 
spend next winter abroad, and subsequently to 
reside m London. 

Miss Nancie Bailey has opened an office 

•11 Ncppel-street, Bedford-square, where she 
will undertake all kinds of indexing for books, 
reviews, magazines, newspapers, &c. Miss 
Bailey was sole indexer of Hansard’s Parlia¬ 
mentary Debates for the three years 1889 to 
1891; and she is recommended by Dr. Bichard 
Garnett, of the British Museum. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tregaskis have issued an 
interesting catalogue of MSS., rare old books, 
and book-bindings, which they have for sale at 
the Caxton Head, High Holbora. Many of 
them come from well-known collections, and 
there are some good examples of the revived 
art of book-binding in England. 

• G .Y R alt ention has been called to a paragraph 
in the Author for August, referring to the 
penswn on the civil list granted to Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards. With regard to the opinion 
there expressed, that Miss Edwards “ was not 
la any sense a great writer,” we do not feel 
called upon to say anything. But we must 
protest against the words put into our own 
h T" the Academ Y states that Mi». 
Edwards . . . never understood that she had 
any claims on the ground of services to litera¬ 
ture. While not admitting that our language 
was ambiguous, we will again repeat the facts. 
The official statement avers that the pension 
was conferred on Miss Edwards “ in recognition 
of her services to literature and archaeology, 
and in consideration of her inadequate means of 
support. During her lifetime, Miss Edwards 
was informed only of the former ground, i.e., 
her services to literature and archaeology. If 
she had known of the latter ground, i.e., her 
(supposed) inadequate means of support, we 
have authority for stating that she would have 
refused the pension altogether. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 


with a scarab to a friend, 

[The following verses were written by Miss 
B - Edwards last winter, just before she 
fell ill, to be sent, with a Christmas present of 
a scarab, to an American friend. They have 
been already printed, we believe, in Harper’s 
Bazar; but we venture to think that Mi a. 
Edwards’s many friends will none the less like 
to see them in the Academy.] 

Day by day and mile by mile. 

As I journeyed up the Nile 
Fen in hand, 

Taking sketches, making notes 
Of temples, tourists, boats, 

Palms and sand ; 
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Labyrinthine tombs exploring, 
Climbing pyramids, adoring 
Gods of old; 

Anteekah-Yiunting ; trying 
My ’prentice band at baying; 

Being “sold”; 

Keeping Christmas without holly 

In the midst of these excursions 
Fantasia* and diversions 
Without end, 

I bought a tiny scarab 
One morning from an Arab 
For my friend. 

It was once the sacred token 
Of eternity unbroken 
And divine; 

Some long-vanished priest or king, 
Lord or lady, owned the thing 
—Now ’tis thine. 

Amelia B. Edwards. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Expositor for August, Prof. J. T. 
Marshall considers the probable contents of 
the Aramaic Gospel, applying those linguistic 
tests of the objectivity of which he is so strongly 
convinced. He promises a volume containing 
a fuller account of his recent researches, 
to which all friends of Biblical scholarship will 
give a hearty welcome. The late Prof. Elmslie’s 
lecture on Samuel follows, eloquent, but 
with no obvious critical basis. Prof. Milligan 
begins a delicate study on a group of parables. 
Mr. Cross mentions more difficulties in the way 
of accepting Prof. Sunday’s conservative solution 
of the Johannean problem, and asks for a fuller 
consideration of a reasonable theory hitherto 
very much neglected both in England and 
America. Prof. Beet is still studying the 
Biblical teachings on the Atonement. Mrs. 
John Macdonell gives Part I. of a perfect little 
sketch of Dora Greenwell; and in strange juxta¬ 
position, Prof. Cheyne mingles warm apprecia¬ 
tion with friendly criticisms of some of the new 
pages in Prof. Robertson Smith’s Lectures on 
the Old Testament. 

The Jewish Quarterly Review for July has a 
varied selection of articles. Rabbi Yogelstein 
discusses the references to Shiloh and Shechem 
in the Old Testament, with many interesting 
though doubtless uncertain conclusions — 
especially that Shechem has been made promi¬ 
nent in Deuteronomy, and still more in Joshua, 
at the cost of Bethel, Shechem being no longer 
a dangerous rival to Jerusalem, whereas Bethel 
became again a frequented place of pilgrimage 
under Jehoiakim. Dr. C. Taylor once more 
explains and justifies his theory that all that 
comes between the formula of transition, “In 
the day when ” (Eccles. xii. 3), and the con¬ 
cluding words of ver. 5, “ Because man goeth,” 
&c., are best interpreted as a literal description 
of what happens when “ the mourners go about 
the streets.” He therefore entitles his paper 
“ The Dirge of Coheleth,” and points out that 
this “ dirge-theory ” is entirely separable from 
the “ dirge-book theory ” with which one 
critic has confounded it. He thinks that the 
parts of verses 3-d to which his theory refers 
are more poetical in phraseology than the 
remainder of the section, and have an “ap¬ 
proximately metrical character.” That either 
verses 3-5, or a somewhat larger portion, is 
poetical, and possibly a quotation, few critics 
would care to deny; on the dirge-question 
many English and German critics will differ 
from Dr. Taylor, both on exegetical and (see 
Budde’s and Bickell’s writings) on metrical 
grounds. Prof. Kauffmann gives details on 
the ritual and Agada of the “ Seder nights ” 
accordingtoAnglo-Jewishusagein the year 1287. 
Prof. Cheyne continues his critical analysis of 


the Book of Isaiah, giving his conclusions as 
to the dates of the prophecies in Isaiah i.-xxxix. 
in a condensed form. Mr. Wicksteed gives a 
beautiful and in many ways suggestive sketch 
of Abraham Kuenen; certainly the most 
generally interesting article in the number. 
Dr. Neubauer adds a few stones to the grand 
historical structure slowly being raised by 
Jewish scholarship; his paper chiefly relates 
to the Jews in the southern provinces of 
Italy. Mr. S. Schechter continues his notes 
on Hebrew MSB. at Cambridge. Mr. Jacobs 
gives a graceful and interesting sketch of the 
English Jews under the Angevin kings. On 
the critical and other notices and gleanings we 
must be brief. Dr. Friedlauder reviews an 
important work on a recondite subject (Hebrew 
accents) by A. Buchler. Mr. E. J. Fripp 
reviews recent Introductions to the Old Testa¬ 
ment by Driver and Comill respectively. On 
the narrative books (Genesis—Kings) Mr. Fripp 
is almost too elaborate; on the remainder of 
the Hebrew Scriptures he is not only too brief, 
but shows an imperfect critical equipment. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ARISTOTLE AS AN HISTORIAN. 

II. 

Scm;iagluun Rectory, York. 

The claim made for the authority of Aristotle 
as an historian is put forth, seemingly, without a 
misgiving that he may possibly have misunder¬ 
stood some (few or many) of the political con¬ 
ditions of Athens and Attica before the days of 
Solon. Still less, seemingly, have those who 
urge this claim any suspicion that they in their 
turn may be importing into the inquiry phrases 
and notions belonging to the nineteenth century 
of the Christian era. Such a process is purely 
mischievous, as must be any method which is 
likely to lead the student to think that the 
conditions of the ages with which they are 
dealing were not what they were. In the 
present social conditions of this country, and, 
though perhaps to a less extent, throughout 
Europe generally, we have become familiar 
with a certain phraseology which may not 
seriously mislead because we know something 
of the constitutions under which Englishmen, 
Germans, or others are living. We have very 
rich men among us, and very poor men; and we 
hear of a struggle between capital and labour, 
carried on between employers who are thought 
to be rich, and employed who want more than 
they have. But this is no struggle for political 
rights. Before the law all Englishmen are 
absolutely equal. The nobles of England are 
not a caste. The sons and kinsfolk of peers are 
commoners; and every commoner may become 
a peer. The contest at present is one of cir¬ 
cumstances. Some who are ill off wish to be 
better off, and those who are well off wish to 
remain so. The whole question, therefore, is 
now one of money, or of the property which 
money represents; in the earlier ages of the 
Greek or Latin world it was not directly a 
question of money at all. The battle between 
the Roman patricians and the plebs turned not 
in the least on the fact that the former might be 
richer and the latter poorer men. The struggle 
would have been just as bitter—nay, it would 
have been more bitter—if the plebs had been 
the wealthier. The facts of the case were, 
indeed, just as Arnold stated them, although 
he failed to give the explanation. The plebeian, 
according to the creed of the patrician, could 
no more, whatever might be his wealth or his 
culture, become an Eupatrid than a domestic 
beast might be changed into a man. To grant 
political rights to the plebs would not be 
merely an extravagance, but profanation, and, 
moro strictly, sacrilege. The ideal polis, or 
city of the patrician, was one in which all 


political power was confined wholly to the 
members of the Eupatrid tribes, their clans, 
and their families. These tribes, clans, and 
families were essentially religious societies; 
and the admission of plebeians to any share of 
their privileges, however small, was therefore 
of necessity a confusing of their ideas of moral 
right and wrong. But the condition of things 
at Rome was, with scarcely a difference, the 
condition of things at Athens before the days 
of Solon. In the ages which passed before 
any attempt was made to dispute Eupatrid 
supremacy, none but the members of the Eu¬ 
patrid families had any political existence at 
all, and all others, having no political existence, 
had no political rights of any kind. If non- 
Eupatrids were protected in any degree, the 
boon came from the grace and mercy of the 
patricians, and not because the non-Eupatrid 
had any title to the consideration of the law. 

The present condition of our own country is, 
therefore, as different as possible from the 
earlier lot of the plebs at Rome or of that 
which came to be oalled the demos in Attica. 
What, then, must be the result, if we apply 
either to Rome or to Athens the current 
phraseology on the present relations, as they 
are called, between capital and labour, or the 
length of the working day, or popular educa¬ 
tion ? To these phrases it is difficult to attach 
any meaning when they are applied to the 
Hellenic cities of those rude times. Thus, 
after the establishment of annual Archons, the 
Areiopagos, we are told, directed finance and 
guided foreign policy. In the merely inter¬ 
political relations of the Greek cities in those 
ages, we can scarcely say that there was any 
foreign policy to guide, and calculations in 
relation to revenue would be neither far-reach¬ 
ing nor profound. But it is when we come to 
the consideration of what are called economical 
phenomena that the modem phraseology 
becomes especially perplexing. We have in 
pre-Solonian Athens rich people and poor 
people, and it is money only which, according 
to these representations, determines the rela¬ 
tions of the one to the other. We are informed 
that the cultivators of the land, unable to 
stand the pressure of bad seasons, had fallen 
into the hands of the more moneyed class, 
and were crushed under a load of debt and 
mortgages. In the accounts, whether of Solon 
or of Aristotle, nothing is said of bad seasons 
as the cause of the distress; but. whoever 
they may have been, they had, it would seem, 
the power of contracting debts and offering 
their property as seourity for money lent on 
mortgage; and this security could only be that 
of which we speak as real property. In this 
state of things the poor, we are told, oom- 
plained of their want of representation in the 
government, just as the East Anglians or the 
Northumbrians of the present day might 
complain if they were kept without representa¬ 
tives in the parliament of Westminster. But 
the fact is that, before the days of Solon, the 
Eupatrids themselves had scarcely risen to the 
idea even of a primary assembly; and the idea 
of a secondary or representative assembly never 
dawned upon the Hellenic mind. They com¬ 
plained further, we are assured, of the 
uncertainty of the administration of the law, 
as Englishmen might have done in the days, of 
Jeffreys or of Scroggs; whereas the contention 
of the Eupatrids was that there was no law 
to be administered to plebeians, who were 
beyond the pale of law and must be kept so. 
In like fashion we hear of the codification of 
the laws by Drakon—a high sounding phrase, 
indeed, when applied to a few dozens of linos 
scratched on wooden blocks, or on some other 
equally unmanageable and heavy material. 
So, too, we are told that the fourth class of the 
so-called timocratic division of Solon contained 
the unskilled labourers of the country, as 
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though these stood out in contrast with an 
organised population of technically educated 
artisans. The effect of Solon’s legislation is 
said to havo been an improvement in the 
“ position of the lower orders,” the “ labouring 
class ” being for the first time allowed to have 
a voice in the government: the question really 
being whether they should be delivered from a 
tyranny which treated them as vermin, fit only 
to be trodden under foot. We have a set 
contrast between the “ poorer classes ” or “ the 
populace,” and the higher classes of the 
aristocracy. The picture generally seems 
likely to leave on a reader the impression that 
Attica contained, before the time of Drakon or 
Solon, a small number of rich men and a non- 
moneyed class who were, for the most part, in 
a chronic state of destitution, the controversy 
between the two turning wholly on the 
ossession or the lack of money. Yet we 
ave, after all, the admission that other con¬ 
siderations besides those of money determined 
the distinctions between one class of men and 
another in pre-Solonian Attica. The ascend¬ 
ency of the Eupatrids in its palmiest time was 
avowedly a power inherent in the blood of the 
lords, for whom all aliens could rightfully be 
only slaves. This ascendency was for the time 
broken when, in the days of. Kleisthenes, the 
demos, plethos, or plebs, whom Solon found in 
such abject degradation, were admitted to 
share certain powers which had been confined 
to the Eupatrid houses. But this demos or 
plebs, so set free, is no longer, it would seem, 
the populace or the working classes, or the 
lower orders, or the unskilled labourers. The 
Athenian demos now becomes a society founded 
upon slave labour, which enabled its members 
to devote themselves to “personal participa¬ 
tion in the affairs of practical politics,” and left 
them leisure for general self-culture. 

Such pictures as these are not a little confus¬ 
ing. They seem to imply that there was an 
Athenian aristocracy and an Athenian demo¬ 
cracy, and that the busy working classes and 
unskilled labourers had no more to do with the 
latter than with the former. They also imply 
that, if it had not been for slavery, the 
“ members of the democracy ” would not have 
had time for art, or science, or self-culture of 
any kind, or for devoting themselves to partici¬ 
pation in the affairs of practical politics. The 
subject of Athenian slavery is one of which our 
knowledge is but scanty. The Milesian 
Aristagoras found at Athens, as Herodotus tells 
us, thirty thousand citizens; but what pro¬ 
portion these may have borne to the slave 
population Herodotus does not say. In the 
time of the Fhalerean Demetrios, Athens had, 
we are told, twenty thousand citizens, with ten 
thousand metoikoi or resident aliens, and four 
hundred thousand slaves, exclusive of the 
women in domestic slavery. But there must 
always have been a considerable number of 
citizens too poor to be possessed of such 
property; ana we are scarcely justified in 
assuming that these were all no better than the 
mean whites of the Southern States in the 
American Union before the great war. Who, 
then, or where, were the unskilled labourers, 
and poorer classes, and lower orders, and busy 
working men, for whose benefit Solon toiled 
and legislated, and what had become of them ? 

We were thus brought face to face with the 
main question. What amount of light does the 
newly-found Aristotelian treatise throw on 
difficult or obscure questions connected with 
the Athenian constitution, and, more particu¬ 
larly, what knowledge of new facts do we 
obtain from itP The opening sentences of the 
manuscript refer apparently to the conspiracy 
of Kylon; and of this conspiracy we learn 
from this treatise nothing fresh, apart from the 
fact that Aristotle seems to speak of it as 
occurring before the legislation of Drakon. It 
is a matter of quite the slightest importance; 


and we do not know what Aristotle supposed 
to have been the fate of Kylon himself. He 
merely indicates the time of the conspiracy; 
and this must be regarded strictly as his opinion 
and nothing more. It makes no difference 
whether the event preceded or followed the 
supposed reforms of Drakon. The result is in 
each case precisely the same. The attempt 
failed; but the treatment of the adherents of 
Kylon left animosities which had important 
effects many generations later. It must, how¬ 
ever, be stated at the outset that Aristotle had 
and could have before him for the history of 
this period no sources beyond oral tradition 
or the writings of historians whose works we 
possess, or who are, at all events, known to us 
by name. But of these writers, the greater 
number may almost be called the contem¬ 
poraries of Aristotle, and therefore had very 
little advantage over him for the accurate 
report of events belonging to a time two or 
three centuries earlier. Oral traditions relat¬ 
ing to the age of Kylon or Solon, which had 
never been reduced to writing, would, in 
Aristotle’s time, be worthless. Practically, 
whatever authority Aristotle might have for 
any of his statements would come to him from 
Herodotus or Thucydides, or from the few 
surviving contemporary documents. Among 
these, the poems of Solon are the most 
prominent and the most important, because in 
them the most serious change in the despotism 
of the Eupatrids, and in the position of the 
demos who were crying out against it, is 
described by the great lawgiver who brought 
it about. 

Of the state of things before the time of 
Solon, Aristotle says, briefly but emphatically, 
that the men who worked in order to live 
were with their families slaves to the wealthy, 
being called Pelatai and Hektemoroi, as culti¬ 
vating the land for a sixth portion of the 
produce. Whether they paid or whether they 
retained only this portion, he does not tell us ; 
but he must have known that the work of 
farming, when the farmer has to pay five- 
sixths of the produce, would be a sheer 
impossibility. Whatever the payment may 
have been, failure to meet it rendered them, 
with their families, liable to be sold into foreign 
slavery. They were, in short, he says, down to 
the time of Solon bound in their persons to those 
who lent them money, the hardest infliction 
lying in the fact that they were debarred from 
all protection of law, and were kept, “ so to 
speak” (chap, ii.), without any share of any¬ 
thing. This is rather like the language of a 
man who is not very confident as to his posses¬ 
sion of facts; and this is literally all that 
Aristotle has to tell us of the social condition 
of the non-Eupatrid population in Attica 
before the time of Solon. The statement that 
they were “ bound on their bodies,” and that 
the soil was in the hands of a few, is repeated 
at the end of chapter iv.; but there can be no 
doubt that this is a gloss made by someone who 
wished to impress the fact on his memory, and 
afterwards introduced into the text. What 
Aristotle says here is that the “ binding of 
their persons ” was in favour of those who had 
lent them something, be it money or goods. But 
who were these lenders ? According to this pas¬ 
sage, they could be only the owners of the soil— 
that is, the heads of the Eupatrid families. The 
tillers of the soil and their kinsfolk were their 
slaves, and were allowed to work on only on 
the terms of paying a certain proportion of 
tho produce. This statement is of the first 
importance, because, so far as the opinion and 
belief of Aristotle were concerned, it effectually 
disposes of a number of notions which have 
been entertained on the subject in ancient and 
in modem times. It gets rid at once of the 
professional usurers or money-lenders (Dan- 
eistai), who in Plutarch take the place of 
“ those who lent them money ” in the text of 
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Aristotle. It gets rid also of the more modem 
notion that they were “ crushed under the load 
of debt and mortgages.” It is quite certain 
that no one, be he professional usurer or not, 
would lend money without some sort of 
security, and the security must be either per¬ 
sonal or real. But it could not be real, because 
these people had no land which they could 
offer in mortgage (the land being in every case 
that of their Eupatrid lord); and it could not 
be personal, because their persons were already 
the property of their masters, who might con¬ 
vert them into money by selling them into 
slavery. Had their bodies been free, they 
would even then have been unable to offer any 
real security, for land can be pledged only 
by the owner; the free tenant can no more 
deal with it than a slave could. 

The explanations profess to explain an im¬ 
possible state of things, and resolve themselves 
into absurdities. Aristotle says distinctly that 
the cultivators of the land were slaves, agree¬ 
ing in this with Solon, only that Solon goes 
further in saying that the land itself was en¬ 
slaved. Even if we take them to be wealthy 
slaves, who for any reason desired a loan, can 
we suppose for a moment that the serf-owner 
would allow a foreign lender to advance money 
on the security of men whose bodies were 
already the property of their lord ? We hear 
also of certain Horoi (landmarks or stones or 
pillars), which some regard as mortgage stones, 
with inscriptions recording the name of tho 
lender and the amount of the money advanced 
by him. To suppose that the lord of land 
tilled by his bondsman, whom he might sell, 
would allow strangers to set marks on his own 
land on the security of the bodies of his 
bondsman, and so to deprive him of his pro¬ 
perty in both, is ludicrous indeed. The lord 
might certainly, if he chose so to do, lend 
money to his bondsman; but that he should set 
up a pillar for the express purpose of publishing 
the fact to all the world is scarcely less pre¬ 
posterous. Of these Horoi, or marks, Aristotle 
says nothing. The word is found only once in 
his treatise, and this is in a passage quoted 
from a poem in which Solon says of himself 
that he stood as a Horos in the open space 
between two contending forces (oh. xii.). 
Of the measures taken by Solon, he says that 
the lawgiver freed the demos, both for the 
time and permanently, by forbidding' the con¬ 
tracting of loans on the security of their per¬ 
sons, and by “ making cuttings off of debts 
both private and public, which they call 
Seisachtheia, as being a shaking off of a burden ” 
(ch. vi.). Having said this, he goes on to give 
some anecdotes affecting Solon’s fair fame, the 
story being that he informed his friends of his 
purposed financial legislation; that they there¬ 
fore bought land, escaping payment on the 
publication of the Seisachtheia; and that 
Solon took part in, and profited by, these 
frauds. Aristotle’s way of dealing with 
these slanders is significant. Solon, he says, 
might have made himself a despot if it had 
pleased him; but that he found matters in 
very evil plight, and that he brought about a 
healthier state of things, no one could doubt, 
the poems of Solon himself witnessing to the 
fact. He adds that as to this all are agreed, 
and therefore that these charges must be 
treated as groundless (ch. vi.). But he does 
not tell as who these others were who expressed 
an opinion on the subject, and it is clear that 
he is not speaking from evidence better than 
that which was accessible to Herodotus. As to 
Thucydides, it is strange that he never even 
mentions the name of Solon. 

But Solon had something to say about his ' 
own work; and fragments of what he said have 
happily been quoted, and so preserved to us by 
Aristotle himself as well as by other writers. 
The words of the lawgiver bear the stamp of 
an impassioned earnestness. He appeals to the 
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Black Earth, the mighty mother of. the 
Olympian Daimones, and proclaims that he 
found the earth enslaved, and that he had set 
her free by taking away the Horoi which had 
been fixed on the land in every direction. It 
is dear that everything toms on these Horoi. 
What were they P Certainly not pillars, 
proclaiming the fact of mortgage, the names of 
the debtor and lender, and the amount of the 
loans. In few words, Aristotle did not knmv 
what these Horoi were, and therefore he says 
nothing about them. Solon, however, affirms 
that the question before him was one of slavery 
and freedom. The people, as Aristotle admits, 
had no rights whatever. In other words, the 
religion of the Eupatrids had passed on them 
the sentence of political death. The primitive 
Aryan home had been the den of a wild beast 
to which none but its owner’s family would 
have aocess. The more powerful of the owners 
of these dens had grown into clans by making 
alliances with other powerful owners, and the 
multiplication of these clans had led to their 
association in tribes. The lords of these houses 
formed a confederation of despots, whose title 
to power lay strictly in their blood descent. 
If aliens were allowed to live, it was only by 
sufferance. The house had, of course, been a 
stronghold long before the religious sanction 
came from the worship of the dead. In the 
Hellenic, as in the Latin world, every house 
was a fortress, carefully cut off from every 
other. No party walls might join together the 
possessions of different families, nor might the 
plough disturb the neutral ground which 
separated one from another. With the religious 
sanction obtained from the worship of ancestors, 
the fortress became also a temple, and the 
master or father (the two words have the same 
meaning) became its priest. To allow strangers 
to be present at the sacrifices which he offered 
would, therefore, be a profanity and a sacrilege; 
and this was the ground which the Eupatrid 
took, and which, indeed, he was obliged to 
take, in his relation with the demos or plebs of 
Attica. So far as he could, he made them, 
and he kept them, his slaves. The land was 
his own. His boundary marks, the Horoi, 
were set up everywhere under a solemn curse 
upon any who might dare to move them ; and 
none dared to do so before Solon. Their 
removal was his special work; and thus the 
course which he seems to have taken was 
precisely that which is indicated by his words. 
From all lands occupied by cultivators, on 
condition of yielding to the lords a certain 
portion of the produce, he removed the Termini 
or boundary-stones which marked the religious 
ownership of the Eupatrids, and lightened the 
burdens of the cultivators by lessening the 
amount of produce or money which henceforth 
took the Bhape of rent. 

This last statement brings us to another 
measure which Solon is said to have taken 
after his summary breaking of. the iron yoke of 
Eupatrid despotism. He is said to have 
lowered the currency, or, as some put it, to 
have debased the coinage. According to the 
popular tradition, thenecessity for so doing never 
again occurred in Athenian history; and the sus¬ 
picion is at once aroused that we have here an 
idea of later writers, who from the social state 
of their own day concluded that the relief 
which Solon gave was chiefly through the 
abolition or diminution of debts. But if 
Aristotle says nothing of the debasing of the 
currency, he speaks of an “increasingof weights 
and measures, and of the coinage,” and men¬ 
tions the “ cutting off of debts ” as a measure 
adopted before his legislation (ch. 10). What 
then was this “ cutting off of debts ” which in 
one passage already cited he speaks of as 
“ cuttings off of debts, both private and 
public ” ? It could not refer to debts of the 
serfs of the Eupatrids, because they could 


contract none, and could receive nothing 
except from their masters; nor could their 
obligations (whatever they were) be spoken of as 
debts of the state. Aristotle certainly does not 
make the measure universal. Cuttings off of 
debts are not necessarily cuttings off of all 
debts. But it has been taken, nevertheless, 
literally, in the latter sense; and it has 
been asserted that all debts public and 
private were cancelled, and for the future 
the securing of debts upon the persons 
of the debtor was forbidden. At no time had 
such security been forthcoming. But if all 
debts without exception were thus wiped out, 
what possible need could there be for any 
debasing of the coinage ? As to the universal 
abolition of all debts at one given time, we 
need only ask whether such a thing be con¬ 
ceivable. Every subsequent contract would 
restore the old state of things; and against 
such voluntary resumption of old obligations 
all statutes would avail nothing. 

The indebtedness of the plebs of Athens, 
like that of the plebs at Borne, is a difficult 
subject. It was so before this treatise of 
Aristotle was recovered. It will remain so 
still, unless we go baok to the earliest con¬ 
ditions of Aryan life. That it was not an 
indebtedness for coin or money is in every 
way certain. In the words of Comewall Lewis, 
“It is difficult for us to conceive a state of 
thingB in which the poor are borrowers of 
money on a large scale.” When we remember 
that these people were bondmen who with 
their families might at any time be sold into 
foreign slavery, the difficulty becomes an 
impossibility. The conclusion is that, so far as 
this most momentous change in Athenian life is 
concerned, this treatise of Aristotle leaves us 
pretty much where we were. It might have 
led Mr. Grote, had it been recovered in his 
lifetime, to alter a few sentences in his history. 
I do not know that it affects in any way my 
narrative of these events published eighteen 
years ago. 

George W. Cox. 


SCIENCE. 

The Human Mind: a Text-Book of Psy¬ 
chology. By James Sully. (Longmans.) 
This work is an expansion and further 
elaboration of the doctrine set forth in the 
author’s Outlines of Psychology, published 
in 1880. “ It is specially intended for those 
who desire a fuller presentment of the latest 
results of psychological research than was 
possible in a volume which aimed at being 
elementary and practical.” The author hopes 
that his new treatise will find its place beside 
the Outlines, and without supplanting it. 

The latter was not only elementary, but 
was written with a special reference to the 
theory of education. The author and his 
publishers have planned the new book differ¬ 
ently, and we now find offered to us a com¬ 
plete and well balanced resume of psychology 
in all its breadth. 

The Human Mind is a book more specially 
suitable for students who have already 
acquired a little knowledge of psychology. 
Verbal elaborations, such as swell the pages 
of the Outlines and impress the imagination 
of commencing students; bright fancies and 
humour, such as detain a leisured reader 
within Prof. James’ expansive volumes, are 
conspicuous here by absence. 

We may take as random specimens of the 
style the opening and the closing sentences: 

; “ Psychology ... is commonly defined as the 


scienoe that investigates and explains the 
phenomena of mind. . . . These phenomena in¬ 
clude our feelings of joy and sorrow, love, &c., 
our processes of imagination and thought, our 
actions so far as they are ours, that is, involve 
our conscious impulses and volitions, our per¬ 
ceptions of external objects as mental acts, and 
so forth.” 

The beginner might reasonably ask for some 
illustration to show how far our actions 
are “ours” and how far not, and what 
there is in perception that is “mental,” 
what over and above. The following is 
from the dosing paragraph, the subject 
being the forms of volitional disorder: 

“ In the region of action we see the double 
tendency to depression and exaltation observ¬ 
able in the other departments. A common 
form of pathological disturbance is loss of im¬ 
pulse and motor vigour, and intensification of 
the sense of effort, the correlative and in part 
the result of the loss of belief and of objective 
feelings or interests. On the other hand, &c.” 

Throughout the book we move on a high 
level of abstraction and generality of state¬ 
ment ; and while there is sufficient profusion 
of concrete examples, these examples are 
sketched with severe parsimony. For 
students not altogether uninformed or un¬ 
imaginative, there is just the most suitable 
selection of information and brevity of ex¬ 
pression. 

Considering more closely this selection of 
information, the contents of Prof. Bully’s 
book could scarcely be improved as regards 
balance of topics. The space divided between 
intellect, feeling, and volition represents 
fairly the comparative amount of pains 
which modern psychologists have spent, and 
the success they have attained, in studying 
those subjects. A special chapter is devoted 
early in the book to the physiological ground 
of mental phenomena, and Prof. Sully dis¬ 
tinguishes his treatment by including only 
those physiological facts which have obvious 
correspondence with important features of 
our strictly mental life. The final chapter 
deals with the variations which individual 
minds may'show from the normal lines of 
development—temperament, genius, eccen¬ 
tricity, illusion, natural and artificial sleep, 
and insanity. An error might easily have 
been made by taking too much notice of 
these interesting side-lights of psychology-. 
But happily the few pages allowed to the 
physiological and the abnormal scarcely 
count when compared with the detailed 
description of the normal course of mental 
life. 

Taking the elaborate description of 
psychical elements and fundamental pro¬ 
cesses with which Prof. Sully, observing 
recent precedents, commences, along with 
the picture of mental development which 
he then progressively fills in, he seems to 
have included all that is most important in 
contemporary psychology, at least within 
conventional boundaries. And outside these 
boundaries, for example, in Bational or 
Metaphysical Psychology and Teleological 
Psychology, there are topics worthy enough 
of study; but Prof. Sully’s business with 
them ends in a glance and an appreciative 
allusion. Those students who wish to learn 
more we advise to go direct to the last 
metaphysician and the last teleologist, to 
Lotze and Herbert Spencer. 
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A feature of the book for which our hard- 
reading undergraduates must be grateful 
is the care and completeness with which 
the newest results of research have been 
incorporated. Prof. Sully has done much 
in past years to familiarise English 
students with the researches of psychologists 
abroad; and, as might be expected from 
him, the bewildering accumulations of ex¬ 
perimental, philological, and anthropological 
learning are made to fall into appropriate 
nooks of the psychological system. 

Another similar feature is the eclectic 
spirit which has led Prof. Sully to incorporate 
all valuable suggestions from contemporary 
writers. Even in the general plan of the 
book he has profited, as we have noticed, 
by recent precedents, his division between 
elements, processes, and products of mental 
life being much more decided than it was in 
the Outlines. And on special topics the 
student who reads carefully need not fear 
being detected in total ignorance of any 
important author, while the careful and 
constant references will enable him to 
rapidly acquaint himself with the originals 
when leisure serves. 

A mechanical means which has made 
these merits possible is the contrast between 
large and small type, separating the main 
course of exposition from comments, critical 
notices, and illustrative and evidential 
details. Few text-books have used this 
contrast more effectively. The large type 
gives a connected doctrine, a sort of stay-at- 
home duty for the apprenticed psychologist; 
the small type points where he may start in 
search of intellectual adventuro. 

But the greatest thing which this book 
does for the student is to furnish him with 
a ground plan of psychological knowledge 
more logical and elaborate than has yet 
appeared. Henceforth any student who 
neglects to avail himself of it will compete 
under disadvantage with contemporaries. 

The soundness of the main divisions 
may be illustrated by the chango which 
takes place in logical method when we step 
across them. In the general view of 
elements and processes which immediately 
follows the introductory chapters on defini¬ 
tions and method, we find ourselves analysing 
and verifying by direct self-scrutiny the 
truth of what is said. Similarly in the 
chapter on the general features and con¬ 
ditions of Feeling which opens vol. ii. As 
soon, however, as we proceed to the gradod 
forms of Intellection and the “ Varieties 
and Development ” of Feeling, we become 
aware of a now logical effort. It is that for 
which we have been prepared by an early 
formulation of synthesis as one of the two 
great methods. “ From a knowledge of the 
elements and of the laws at work, the psy¬ 
chologist seeks to deduce the successive 
phases of the typical mental history.” 
Analysis is not, of course, abandoned. It 
is essential, both to find the special materials 
for each effort of synthesis before this 
begins, and, while a complex structure is 
being outlined and shaded, to recognise it 
as real and truly drawn. Prof. Sully explains 
in regard to space-perception : 

“ We 'mny best begin our genetic account of the 
tactual space-consciousness by inquiring what 
modes of consciousness having a special or 


quasi-spadal character our motor experience 
yields us. Having considered these apart, we 
may go on to trace out the effect of their com¬ 
bination with those aspects of passive touch 
which we have marked off as extensity and the 
correlated local differences of sensation.” 

But the main effort is thus deductive, and 
might furnish examples to the chapters on 
deductive method and hypothesis in our 
books of logic. 

For these and other reasons I believe Prof. 
Sully’s to be our best available text-book. 
What is the value of the many original 
suggestions which are contributed to science 
I cannot now venture to say. Some have 
appeared in more detailed form in previous 
essays, or may be expected to be elaborated 
in future essays. Nor can all the current 
doctrines be mentioned which Prof. Sully has 
sanctioned, but from which a critic whose 
mind has been differently biassed must 
dissent. 

But there are instances of bias in Prof. 
Sully’s treatment which colour a specially 
wide area of doctrine. One is the acceptance 
of physiological solutions of problems which 
some writers try to solve by hypothetical 
psychology. The genetic method cannot, 
of course, account for the elements which 
it presupposes. How then shall we intro¬ 
duce psychical simples, such as sensation 
and feeling, upon tne platform of explana¬ 
tion ? Again, there lie on the border-line 
where genetic explanation begins some facts 
which are insolubly complex— e.g., the 
primitive co-ordination of movements. How 
does the process of composition become 
effected? And there are also psychical 
complexes which appear and re-appear. 
How shall we assign the medium of their 
conservation ? Some writers have met these 
difficulties by imagining a sort of chemical 
combination of mental atoms into conscious 
elements, a pre-consoious evolution of mind 
whose goal becomes the starting-point of 
consciousness, and a store-house of sub- 
consciousness which subserves memory. 
I’rof. Sully’s solution is : 

“ The sensations which constitute the 'material 
of all our knowledge of objects can only be 
accounted for by reference to the organs of 
sense.” 

“The child inherits . . . woven into its 
nervous system, a number of dispositions 
representing ages of ancestral experience.” 

“There is no greater difficulty in under¬ 
standing how a persistent cerebral action or 
disposition should secure the revival of a 
sensation than how the original peripherally 
induced cerebral excitation occasioned the 
excitation itself.” 

So, also, the secret of pleasure and pain 
lies not in the changing facility and diffi¬ 
culty of strictly intellectual life, but in the 
freshness and exhaustion of nerve function. 
In fact, the whole subject of study is con¬ 
ceived as psycho-physical rather than as 
psychical, and when once a psychical ex- 
planandum is run to earth in some feature of 
nerve structure or function, the pursuit is 
over. 

This bias is perhaps a consequence of 
another and deeper tendency, a friendly 
concern for empiricist metaphysics. No 
sychologist has more carefully delimited 
is sphere from that of metaphysics. But 
at the boundary he shows a certain special 


sympathy. Thus, he intervenes in a con¬ 
troversy as to admitting the idea of person¬ 
ality into the definition of psychical fact. 
May we assume that every reader knows 
what “ I ” means, and define our study by 
directing it where can be said “ I think, I 
feel,” &e. ? Prof. Sully objects that the 
assumption of an ego is extra-psychological. 
He prefers a more guarded reference to 
“ the organising activity which discriminates 
and combines the multitude of particular 
mental phenomena, and which in its clearest 
form becomes self-consciousness.” The 
“positive characteristic” of mental pheno¬ 
mena is that they are “ organised ” by an 
“ activity ” ! And yet the psychologist who 
affects ignorance of the “ ego ” does not affect 
ignorance of a thousand material “ things ” 
of which his science subsequently explains 
the perception, nor of the “ organism ” 
where he finds registered the “primitive 
dispositions.” A similar friendliness to 
empiricist ethics may be traced in Prof. 
Sully’s theory of desire and of deliberative 
volition. 

Any systematic treatise on psychology 
reminds us at how many points we have to 
be content for the present with only half¬ 
way researches and with axiomata media for 
explanation; how seemingly transitional, 
indeed, the whole science now is. We 
cannot blame Mr. Sully for the obvious 
confusion which still overspreads the 
description of fundamental functions of 
mind: the begging of the very conception 
of “ function,” and the absence of demon¬ 
stration that function is triple, intellection, 
feeling, and activity; the wavering of the 
antithesis between intellection and feeling, 
now sharply drawn, now admitting the same 
laws of elaboration; the elusiveness of the 
mark sot to identify volition, according to 
Prof. Sully, the “ consciousness of innerva¬ 
tion.” Nor could we expect him to dissolve 
the plurality which stubbornly infects the 
causal ground of pleasure and pain, nor to 
get behind the veil of “ instinctive impulse 
to seek pleasure and avoid pain ” which we 
cannot but believe covers some more definite 
reason why random movements bringing 
pleasure should be burned as habits into our 
nature. 

There is one complaint, however, which I 
hesitatingly incline to prefer against him. 
It is that his anxiety to be catholic in his 
appreciation of current ideas sometimes 
runs into an eclecticism which is faulty as 
science. In his theory of the faculty of 
localising in space, for instance, he uses an 
unusual complexity of material. There is, 
of course, the combination of motor and 
passive experiences in definite series; there 
is also a native massiveness or extensity into 
which these series become woven; and there 
are primitive local differences of sensation 
which appear to be of a double nature, both 
qualitative like Lotze’s, and also something 
less than qualitative and yet not spacial. 
It will be a keen appetite for explanatory 
causes which does not complain of a surfeit 
here. 

J. Brough. 
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OBITUARY. 

HENRY WALTER BELLEW, M.D., C.S.I. 

We have to record the death of Dr. H. W. 
Bellew, retired surgeon-general on the Bengal 
establishment, which took place at Famham 
Royal on Tuesday, July 26. In accordance 
with his express wish, his body was cremated 
at Woking on the following Saturday. 

Dr. Bellew was in everything a representa¬ 
tive Anglo-Indian. He was bom in India in 
1834, his father being then Assistant Quarter- 
master- General in the Bengal army. His son, 
a lieutenant of the 16th Lancers, is now serving 
in India. Having entered the Indian medical 
service in 1855, he was immediately posted to 
the Punjab; and almost all his active career 
was passed on the frontier. Though he took 
part in missions to Kandahar, to Seistan, to 
Kashgar, and to Kabul, he was unlucky enough 
to miss the hard fighting of the Mutiny and 
of the Second Afghan War. Of all these 
expeditions he has left records, for to scientific 
tastes he added the pen of a ready writer. He 
possessed considerable linguistic gifts, and a 
genuine sympathy with oriental thought and 
customs. He was also an industrious observer and 
a wide reader. But, unfortunately, he was totally 
ignorant of the modem standards of scholar¬ 
ship. And thus it has come about that his 
long and intimate acquaintance with the people 
of Afghanistan led him only into confusion and 
error. At first he took up with the traditional 
view that the Afghans must be identical with 
the Lost Tribes, and gravely recorded the 
legend that they call themselves Beni Israel, 
and elaim descent from Saul and Kish. Lately, 
he had abandoned this theory in favour of 
another of his own imagining, which is no less 
absurd. In a treatise laid before the Ninth 
Congress of Orientalists, he elaborately argued 
that the Afghans represent a different diaspora, 
that of the Greeks who were transplanted by 
Darius Hystaspes, or left behind by Alexander. 
This very spring the Royal Asiatic Society 
listened to a paper from him, maintaining that 
Pushtu is to be interpreted as a Greek dialect. 
The troth about the Afghans, their origin and 
their language, is to be found in the work 
(Chants Populaires des Afghans, Paris, 1890) of 
Prof. James Darmesteter, who spent about as 
many months among them as Dr. Bellew did 
years. It is necessary to speak plainly on this 
subject, not only because Dr. Bellow’s fantasies 
seem to have met with a kind of acceptance, 
but also because they represent a typical 
tendency of pseudo-orientalism among Anglo- 
Indians. J. S. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OLD PRUSSIAN “ ASSWENE.” 

Oxford: July 80, 1898. 

If you oan still give me a few lines in the 
Academy, I beg to be allowed to make a short 
comment on Mr. Sibree’s argument for the 
equation of Lat. aqua with a hypothetical Skr. 
agvd, drawn from two old Prussian words. I 
will give his argument in his own language: 

“ Assume, Atwenus, the Old Prussian name of 
the Sehweine, a lake and river near Nordenburg, by 
the side of aswinan, ‘ mare’s milk' (Nesselmann, 
Thesaurus Linguae Prnssicae, 1873) can scarcely be 
dissociated from aqua and equus, Skr. *aqva and afva, 
Iran. *aspd and aspa, and finally Gr. *Trtn; and 
intos." 

Now, this is not a very lucid statement, and 
the reason of the “oan scarcely” is by no 
means plain to the simple searcher after truth. 
If, however, it has any meaning at all, it must 
mean that, in Mr. Sibree’s opinion, there is an 
analogy between the relation of the Old Prussian 
words, asswene and aswinan, and the relation of 


aqua and equus; that, radically, asswene 
(=watery) : aswinan (= pertaining to a mare) 
:: aqua : equus. If Mr. Sibree’s argument 
means anything, there must be an assump¬ 
tion here that Old Prussian asswene means 
“watery.” I don’t know what reasons 
Mr. Sibree may have for giving this radical 
meaning to Old Prussian asswene. Certainly 
his view is not shared by Nesselmann. Nessel 
maun suggests that the name of the lake and 
river [Asswene) may mean, etymologically, 
“Milchsee” (Milk Lake), and may be connected 
with aswinan, “ mare’s milk,” just as Dadei, 
the name of a lake near Bischofsburg, may 
mean, etymologically, “Milchsee,” and be 
connected with dadan, “ milk.” 

I cannot understand how Mr. Sibree, with 
the plain statement of Nesselmann before him, 
could tell us that asswene “can scarcely be 
dissociated from aqua.” It is a remarkable 
fact that a cognate of aqua is not to be found 
within the Baltic-Slavonic area. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


“ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE.” 

Barara: Aug. 1, 1892. 

It is, of course, not for me to quarrel with 
the method of my critics, even if the method is 
so obscure as to deserve the description of no 
method; but on questions of more precise 
range I may perhaps be permitted to say some¬ 
thing. 

Canon Taylor says, “ Mr. Gomme has not yet 
got rid of the old exploded fallacy about ‘ the 
noble Aryan.’ ” Will Canon Taylor toll me 
where he gets this conception of my ideas from ? 
For unless he has adopted it from previous 
reviewers, I fail to see where my book con¬ 
veys it. 

Will Canon Taylor explain “ the fallacy ” 
of my argument, that customs which have 
developed do not also remain in survival, and 
wherein it is “ fatal to the Darwinian theory ? ” 
I have tried hard to understand Canon Taylor’s 
illustration from the primitive ascidian or 
tidal monad. If in one place, under favourable 
conditions, the primitive ascidian developed 
into the elephant, “ we should have to believe ” 
on the principles of evolution that in this 
place, under the same favourable conditions, 
the primitive ascidian disappeared; but we 
should not “have to believe’’ that the migra¬ 
tion of the elephant to other places under 
different conditions means that “all ascidians 
were destroyed in the process of evolution.” 

Canon Taylor criticises my arguments and 
some few of my illustrations by a process 
which, if amusing, is not scientific. Having 
picked out here and there some of my illustra¬ 
tions, he then asserts that certain very absurd 
conclusions “follow” therefrom. Well, I 
imagine that Canon Taylor is the only scholar 
who would draw such conclusions even for 
the purpose of a hostile review. Then at the 
beginning and end of his review certain broad 
opinions are given. At first my “arguments 
seem somewhat inconclusive,” the fault not 
being mine but the subject I have dealt with; 
but afterwards my book is held up as an awful 
example to folklorists of the very caution, 
adopted from Sir John Lubbock, by which I 
have all along believed I have been guided. 
Finally, there are dashes into other fines of 
criticism. It is a fault that I do not “deal 
with the offerings to sacred wells among 
Greeks and Romans, Franks and Alemanni,” 
and it is a fault that I do not see that skulls 
are the only indication of race. Alas! there 
are many other races whose folklore I have not 
dealt with in my 200 pages; and again, alas! 

I think it “ a fallacy ” to believe that skulls 
prove race. 

Laurence Gomme. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Victoria Institute.— ( Annual Meeting , Monday, 
August 1.) 

Sir Joseph Fairer, vice-president, in the chair.— 
The report read by the hon. secretary, Captain F. 
Petrie, showed that the total number of members 
and associates now reached 1450, of whom one- 
third resided in the colonies and foreign lands. 
The subjects considered, all chosen for their use¬ 
fulness, included an analysis of the philosophy of 
Ielamiam; the Master of Downing’s researches in 
regard to reflex action and volition as affecting 
the question of human responsibility; Prof. 
Bernard’s analysis of the philosophical value of the 
arguments from design; inquiries by Profs. Geikle, 
Seeley, Rupert Jones, Blake, 8ir W. Dawson, Mr. 
Mello, and the United States geologists into the 
glacial epoch as affecting the question of the age of 
man; Sir Charles Wilson’s report of his surveys in 
Syria in connexion with its future water supply ; 
Count de Holst’s Egyptian investigations; and 
the investigations of Sir Joseph Fayrer and many 
other medical men as regards poisonous reptiles 
within the tropics.—The Lord Chancellor then 
delivered the annual address. He said that his 
task was rendered more easy by the fact that he 
was not a specialist dealing with a particular 
subject. He was there not as a teacher, but 
rather as a student and an average auditor, to say 
something of the work and the methods of the 
Victoria Institute. He was not altogether 
unfamiliar with the process of considering the 
weight of evidence, and had been taught by some 
experience to listen to both sides. The investiga¬ 
tions upon which the Institute entered were both 
thorough and independent. Other avocations had 
hitherto prevented him from taking much part in 
them himself, but he knew that the various sub¬ 
jects brought under review had been fully and 
freely discussed. It was one of the supreme 
advantages of such a method that no refuge 
could be found for confused thought in words of 
learned length, or in what he might call the slang 
of the Schools. Since the famous protest of 1865, 
lees had been heard of all scientific men giving 
up the Bible, but a quiet assumption that they 
were doing so had been allowed to run through a 
certain kind of literature. It had become the 
fashion to deal with every subject as if nothing 
were absolutely true or absolutely false. As long 
as such words as “subjective” or “objective” 
were recognised as the x and y of an algebraio 
problem, and had no meaning in themselves, they 
might be accepted as convenient words for the 
purpose intended by the calculator; but their use 
had unfortunately become such as to mislead. 
There were, however, such things as truth and 
falsehood, irrespective of what people thought or 
said. To some everything seemed yellow; but 
were things yellow for that reason ? That there 
were degrees of proof, from demonstration to a 
slight balance of probability, would not justify 
the term “ proof ” ; and one had perpetually 
to be on guard against the allegation teat a thing 
was proved because there was some evidence 
in its favour. He would not proceed, though he 
might, with a whole catalogue of words which 
modem sophists used either in a double sense 
or as involving the very p roposition which they 
professed to establish. What he was insisting 
upon was that in that Institute, at all events, they 
were brought to the test and discussed in tee open, 
in the presence of many who were both able and 
willing to ask with impartial judgment whether the 
particular thesis was established or not. Certainly 
no age ever demanded such an institution more. 
Among the many advantages introduced by the 
facility with which printed matter might be 
circulated, there was tee corresponding disadvan¬ 
tage teat error was consulted as easily as truth. 
And error was ignorance, not knowledge. Ono 
great Roman poet denounced with bitter indigna¬ 
tion the poetasters of his time who degraded the 
literature of his country. In our time we had the 
printing press, which Juvenal had not. Each 
period had its popular madness, and tee torrent of 
trash which each age in turn produced in full 
measure was turned in different directions. In 
these days it had taken the form which induced 
each publication to contribute its own little 
addition to the literature of unbelief. But, side by 
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side with an incongruity not without examplo in 
the way of human error, we had seen in « propor¬ 
tionate degree the most marvellous credulity on the 
subject of spiritual manifestations. Many who, 
if they did not reject them absolutely, treated 
with a polite indifference the teachings of 
eternal truth, sat round a table and listened 
to the rappings and creakings with a half 
belief, if not more, in the inspired character of 
mahogany. One was not very likely to undervalue 
the services to knowledge in its widest sense of the 
researches of scientific men. It was absolutely 
bewildering to think of the silent but effective 
additions to knowledge that were being made from 
day to day, often without reward except the 
satisfaction which success in such research afforded 
for its own sake. Here, however, was a remark 
made by no mean authority on the subject, that 
the highest achievemeut of tho most exalted 
genius of man had been only to trace a part, and 
a very small part, of that order which the Deity 
had established in His work. When we endeav¬ 
oured to pry into the causes of that order, we 
perceived the operation of powers which lay far 
beyond the reach of our limited faculties. Those 
who had made the furthest advances in true 
science would be the first to confess how limited 
those powers were, and how small a part we could 
comprehend of the ways of the Almighty Creator. 
They would be the first to acknowledge that the 
highest acquirement of human wisdom was to 
advance to the line which formed its legitimate 
boundary. They would not doubt that their faith 
would long survive the cavils of each succeeding 
wave of unbelief. Not for the first time in the 
history of Christendom had heresies seemed for a 
time to prevail. A period of great intellectual 
activity would naturally give rise to many varieties 
of thought. But the darkness of one period 
might bo only the precursor of a brighter dawn to 
succeed. 


FINE ART. 

THE ARCHITECT OF THE SCOTT MONUMENT. 

Biographical Sketch of George Mickle Kemp. 

By Thomas Bonnar. (Blackwoods.) 

There is hardly any edifice in the Modern 
Athens that is more attractive to the visitor, 
either for its visible beauty, or for its 
interesting associations, than the Scott 
Monument, whose stately altitude rather 
dwarfs its surroundings in one of the most 
picturesque of European streets—a structure 
recalling the memory of that Scotsman who, 
perhaps more than any other, is widely 
known and widely loved not only in his 
native country, but also in foreign lands. 
It was fitting that some worthy memorial of 
the architect of this fine work should exist; 
and the production of such a memorial has evi¬ 
dently been a pious labour of love to the artist’s 
relative, the author of the present volume. 
One’s admiration of Kemp and his work is 
certainly enhanced when we learn how in¬ 
domitable was his genius, and with what 
unwearied resolution he “ broke his birth’s 
invidious bar,” and acquired the skill 
and knowledge which finds such exquisite 
embodiment in the one great work with 
which his name is associated. 

lie was bom in 1795 at Moorfoot, a 
hamlet, now in ruins, that nestled at the 
foot of the hills of the same name which 
bound the southern limits of Midlothian. 
His father was a farmer. On the very day 
of the future architect’s birth the lease of 
this Moorfoot farm had expired ; and a 
very few hours after Kemp’s arrival in the 
world, both mother and infant were removed 
to Newhall, some fourteen miles distant, 
on the southern side of the Pentland Hills, 


that beautiful range of sloping pastoral 
greensward, mingled with holder rocky 
crags, which forms so prominent an object 
in the varied view from Edinburgh. The 
record of this early portion of Kemp’s 
biography introduces us to the quiet, serious, 
pastoral life of Scotland in bygone times; 
the life of which Bums wrote in his 
“Cottar’s Saturday Night”; the life of 
those “grave livers” of the north which 
impressed Wordsworth so greatly, to 
which the pure austerity of his own 
nature thrilled with so deep and so 
immediate a response. The father was a 
man of fine character and exceptional 
intelligence, who personally laid tho foun¬ 
dations of his son’s education, which was 
afterwards completed, so far as it ever 
received formal completion, at the village 
school of Penicuik. At first the boy was 
employed as a shepherd on his father’s and 
a neighbour’s farms ; and in the long days 
spent among the Pentlands and the wooded 
valleys at their foot, he imbibed a love for 
nature—for flowers, animals, and every 
detail of nature—that never left him in after 
years. It was about this time that the 
incident occurred which led to his first per¬ 
ception of the beauty of architecture, and 
so became the turning point of his life. 
At his father’s fireside he had heard 
tales of the legendary wonders of Itoalin 
Chapel—of the light that mysteriously 
illuminated the St. Clair vault before the 
occurrence of a death in the family ; of the 
Prentice Pillar and the tragedy that followed 
its making; of the enchanted lady with the 
golden treasure, who lay asleep in its hidden 
crypt—and having been sent to Edinburgh 
one day in charge of a pony, he, boy-like, 
turned out of his way to examine the 
haunted structure, and the impressions that 
he then received were never effaced. 

Before long he manifested that aptitude 
for mechanical construction which has been 
characteristic of many workers in the finer 
arts, from Leonardo downwards; making 
miniature water-wheels, and dextrously 
carving ornaments with his knife out of 
fragments of black oak found in the peat¬ 
moss. His skill in such directions led to 
his being apprenticed, at the age of fifteen, 
to a carpenter at Redseaurhead, a hamlet 
between Eddies ton and Peebles. Here he 
acquired, in addition to a knowledge of his 
craft, some acquaintance with the elements 
of architecture and practical geometry. 
His four years’ apprenticeship being ended, 
he started to walk to Galashiels, where he 
had procured employment as a wheelwright; 
and, near the old tower of Elibank, he was 
overtaken by a gentleman in a carriage, 
who offered him a seat, and whom he after¬ 
wards found to be none other than Walter 
Scott himself, to whose memory he was 
afterwards to rear so splendid a memorial. 
Once again, by chance, as he was sketching 
at Dryburgh, he encountered the great 
novelist, who looked with interest at his 
work, but was called away before any 
conversation could follow. 

At Galashiels Kemp was in a neighbour¬ 
hood especially rich in the finest archi¬ 
tectural remains. The abbeys of Dryburgh, 
Jedburgh, Kelso, and Melrose were care¬ 
fully studied, measured, and drawn. The 
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enthusiastic youth thus laid the foundation 
of a knowledge of Gothic, which he in¬ 
creased year by year as opportunities offered. 
Meanwhile he diligently devoted himseli to 
literary culture. He was especially attracted 
by poetry, and some of the verses which he 
himself wrote are given in the appendix of 
the present volume, and show a certain 
simple directness along with considerable 
command of metrical expression. Barbour, 
Dunbar, Lindsay, and the other old Scotch 
“ makers ” were his favourites, with Chaucer 
and Spenser, whose works he generally 
carried in his pocket to beguile the way 
during the lonp; walks that he undertook in 
search of architectural remains. One can 
well believe that such a journeyman carpenter 
as this had little in common with his fellow- 
workmen, and proved a somewhat silent 

S inion. One of his associates at the 
, being asked his opinion of Kemp, 
replied, “ Weel, he’s a guid tradesman, but 
I dinna think there’s muckle in him; for 
him and me have been workin’ thegether 
for the last fortnicht, an’ he has hardly 
opened his mouth to speak a word a’ that 
time.” We next find him at work for two 
years in Edinburgh; then in Lancashire, 
whence he walked fifty miles to study York 
Minster; later, he spent more than a year in 
London; and afterwards, with the slenderest 
funds, and apparently no knowledge what¬ 
ever of any foreign language, he started 
for France, supporting himself by his 
handicraft in Boulogne and Paris, and care¬ 
fully studying many of the cathedrals of 
the north. 

On his return to Scotland there appeared, 
at last, a prospect of his being able to make 
practical application of his architectural 
knowledge. He was employed by William 
Burn, the architect, upon working draw¬ 
ings for the Duke of Buccleuch’s mansion 
of Bowhill, which he was then erecting; 
and his old skill in wood-carving aided him 
in the construction of a model of a new 
palace at Dalkeith, which, however, was 
never carried out. He was next employed 
in making measurements and drawings for 
a projected publication on the “ Scottish 
Cathedrals and Antiquities ”; and while 
engaged in this work he conceived a plan for 
the restoration of Glasgow Cathedral, and 
prepared lithographed drawings and a model 
in wood, which were publicly exhibited. 
There seemed good prospect of the work 
being taken up and subsidised by govern¬ 
ment, but in the end the negotiations failed; 
and it was not till some years afterwards 
that the building was restored by Mr. 
Edward Blore, of London. 

It was in 1836 that Kemp, encouraged by 
his friend Mr. Scott, a Glasgow architect, 
set about preparing his design for the Scott 
Monument, a Gothic tower or spire, of which 
the details were chiefly adapted from those 
of Melrose Abbey. His drawing gained 
one of the £50 prizes offered for each of the 
three best designs; and when a second com¬ 
petition was decided on, he improved his first 
design so markedly that on March 28,1838, 
it was adopted by the acting committee. 
Although approved by the general com¬ 
mittee, various difficulties were experienced 
from the action of a dissatisfied minority; but 
warmly supported bymen like John Britton, 
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Dr. Memos, and William Chambers, Kemp TCIXth and XXth Dynasties follow in sequence of 
triumphantly held his own, and proceeded ** - seem - 8 to - me “ waatoot time to 

towards the erection of his work. Unfor¬ 


tunately he never lived to see its completion; 
for returning home on the evening of March 6, 
1844, he fell into the basin of the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Canal and was drowned—a 
melancholy accident accounted for by the dark 
and foggy condition of the night, and by 
the dreamy, abstracted mood of mind into 
which Kemp frequently fell when ruminat¬ 
ing over the details of his architectural 
projects. He left behind him an un¬ 
blemished character, as a kindly, upright, 
self-reliant man. The story of his resolute 
efforts, amid many difficulties, to perfect 
himself in his chosen art, is one full of 
stimulus, full of interest; and it has been 
told by Mr. Bonnar with much clearness 
and directness. The volume is illustrated 
with excellent portraits of Kemp himself, 
of his father, and of his eldest son Thomas, 
who displayed promise as an architect, 
gaining various prizes and bursaries from 
the Boyal Scottish Academy, but who died 
at the age of twenty-one. There are also 
views of the Monument as originally de¬ 
signed and as erected; various architectural 
details, reproduced from Kemp’s sketches; 
and a series of pleasant vignettes of locali¬ 
ties associated with his early life, from the 
pencil of Mr. James Heron. 

J. M. Gbay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN rOTTEBY IN EGYrT. 

London: Aujfuit 1,1891. 

Mr. Petrie’s collapse seems to be tolerably 
complete. He dealt with four points in his 
letter of July 16, and I answered him on those 
four points in my letter of July 23. There is 
hardly a ghost of a reply in his letter of 
July 30. 

1. I showed that, although he was now 
asserting that he had always known that the 
dating of the Kahun pottery was debate able, 
he had previously stated that the date was 
fixed beyond all doubt. He makes no reply. 
2. I showed that he was wrong in his assertion 
that Egyptologists were agreed that the 
Aqauasba were Achaeans, and wrong again in 
his assertion that his archaeological results 
would not be affected if the Aqauasha were not 
Achaeans. He makes no reply. 3. I had said 
previously that he simply begged the question 
in dating the tomb of Maket, and I showed 
that his only rejoinder was wide of the mark. 
He makes no reply. 4. I showed that he had 
contradicted himself about the decoration on 
two sets of vases, and I called upon him to 
specify his grounds for now asserting that the 
decoration on one set was (a) quite different 
from, and (6) clearly later than, the decoration 
on the other set. He makes no reply. I 
showed also that he had obtained his date for 
the vases of this class by means of an assump¬ 
tion which he had never attempted to defend. 
Here, at last, he does reply. 

“ No; and I do not see why I should defend that 
assumption any more than I should defend the 
date of the Arch of Titus or the Column of 
Trajan. Those buildings may be of any age sub¬ 
sequent to the events and the names recorded on 
them, but only a pared oxer could debate their 
date. Bo, no doubt, the many vases found in 
Egypt and Greece may be later than the time of 
the XVIIIth Dynasty, the names of whose kings 
are found with them; but in the absence of a 
single contradictory datum (for those of the 


discuss at length such a possibility. 

This allusion to the Arch and Column is 
misleading. In tho first place, there are the 
names of certain emperors upon those structures, 
but there are not the names of any kings upon 
tho vases. The names of the kings were upon 
some objects found with the vases. There is 
a difference between getting the name of a king 
upon the object itself, and getting it upon some 
other object found at the same time. In the 
second place, those structures exhibit inscrip¬ 
tions and reliefs relating to the events which 
led to their construction; but these Egyptian 
objects exhibit the bare names and titles of 
certain kings, and such names and titles con¬ 
tinued in common use as hieroglyphic orna¬ 
ments long after the decease of the kings to 
whom they belonged. 

Mr. Petrie contends that objects are prac¬ 
tically certain to be of the same date, if they 
are found together. I must remind him of 
what he said about the tomb of Maket in 
Illahun, pp. 22-24. He has assigned the date 
1100 B.c. to the so-called Aegean vase from 
that tomb, though, in that same tomb, he 
found a scarab bearing the name of Tahutmes 
III., “and probably contemporary with him, 
by the style of it,” and also a blue glass frog, 
“ which is probably of Amenhotep III. or IV.,” 
who reigned soon after Tahutmes III. If that 
Aegean vase is some 400 or 500 years later than 
Tahutmes III., why must another Aegean 
vase be contemporary with Tutankhamen, 
simply because it was found in the same tomb 
with some little blue pendants bearing tho 
name of Tutankhamen ? Yet that is his 
assertion in Illahun, p. 17 ; and on pp. 16-18 
he makes similar assertions about the other 
Aegean vases from Gurob. There must always 
be a doubt whether the Egyptian objects are 
contemporary with the kings whose names 
they bear; and he has admitted in Illahun, p. 
24, that such objects might be handed down as 
heirlooms, or might be dug up in plundering 
tombs, and used again. 

He speaks also of “the absence of a single 
contradictory datum.” That is an audacious 
statement after all that has been said about the 
vases in the tomb of Ramessu III., and their 
relation to the vases which he assigns to the 
reign of Tutankhamen, some 250 years earlier. 

Mr. Petrie’s letter contains another paragraph 
which requires notice. It follows immediately 
after the paragraph quoted above. 

“ I could easily show that Mr. Torr- has ‘ mis¬ 
represented’ (to use his favourite phrase) my 
statements in many points in his last letter, and 
has assumed meanings very different to those of 
my words. But all such matters are trivial beside 
the main issue, which I have re-stated once more 
above, and which has never been met.” 

Whenever I have complained that Mr. Petrio 
has misrepresented my views, I have made 
specific charges, and supported those charges, 
where necessary, by quotation from the 
passages in question. He has never tried to 
justify his statements, nor has he retracted 
them; and now he simply says tu yuoqiie. If 
he will make specific charges, he will find me 
ready to justify my statements, or else retract 
them. 

What he now describes as “ the main issue ” 
is only one of the issues raised by one of the 
four points which have been under discussion ; 
and he has never before suggested that it is of 
greater importance than the rest. I cannot 
imagine what he means by saying that this 
issue has never been met. In my article in the 
Classical Review, I challenged his assumption 
that a vase must be contemporary with a king 
if found in the same grave with some object 
bearing the name of that king. And in all my 
replies to his letters I have returned to this 


point, and have twice commented on the fact 
that he had never attempted to defend that 
assumption. The defence, which I have 
criticised above, is contained in his last letter. 
In short, I raised the issue, and it was for him 
to meet it. At length he does meet it; and 
then, having met it, he says triumphantly that 
it has never been met. 

Cecil Tore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Me. Hubert Herkomer has been re-elected 
to the Slade professorship of fine art at Oxford, 
for a third term. 

Mu. E. J. Poynter’s picture of “The 
Queen of Sheba’s Visit to Solomon ” is now on 
view at Mr. McLean’s gallery iu the Hay- 
market. 

Fob some time past tho Gresham com¬ 
mittee, composed of members of the Corpora¬ 
tion and the Mercers’ Company, in which body 
(ho ownership of the Royal Exchange was 
vested by Sir Thomas Gresham more than 
three centuries ago, have had under considera¬ 
tion a scheme for the decoration of the interior 
walls of the Exchange. The panels, twenty- 
four in number, in the ambulatory of the 
Exchange, have been recently cleaned, and it 
seemed a good opportunity for depicting upon 
them soenes from the history of the City. Tho 
committee accordingly placed themselves in 
communication with Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Mr. Calderon, and Mr. Poynter, from whom 
they received hearty support. The subjects 
which were suggested by theUreshamcoinmittee 
for pictures were approved by these artists. 
Looking to the importance of such a building 
as the Royal Exchange, they recommended 
that a list of well-known artists of approved 
ability should be drawn up and a subject al¬ 
lotted to each. The Gresham committeo have 
adopted the recommendation. Sir F. Leighton 
has offerod to execute one of the designs on a 
panel and to present it as a gift; and Mr. 
Deputy Snowdon has undertaken to present 
another picture, the subject chosen by him being 
the opening of the present Royal Exchange by 
the Queen in 1842. It is confidently expected 
that when this proposal is before the citizens 
of London, the Gresham committee will have 
similar offers from public bodies and merchants 
and bankers. 

By the advice of Sir Frederic Leighton and 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, with the approbation of 
Messrs. Bodley and Gamer, the cautious and 
tentative experiments lately made in painting 
the stone in the interior of the east end of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral have been discontinued, and 
the application will probably in a few weeks 
be removed. 

In a letter to a correspondent Lieutenant H. 
G. Lyons writes as follows from Wadi Haifa : 
“ At present I am getting on well with my ex¬ 
cavating, and have discovered old Egyptian 
fortresses at Haifa and at Matuga, twelve miles 
south, the latter containing a cartouche of 
Usertesen III. I have opened three rock- 
tombs at Haifa, all rifled, but have found 
quantities of pottery, two jars being abnost 
perfect. There are between six and ten 
hieratic inscriptions on the rocks, of which I am 
taking squeezes. In the temple of Thothmes 
IV. at Haifa, on removing the sand, I found a 
two-line ink inscription, but so defaced that I 
do not think I can copy it.” 

The Punjab Government has published 
(Calcutta: at the Baptist Mission Press) a 
Catalogue of the coins in the Lahore Museum, 
compiled by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, who is under¬ 
stood to be now engaged in cataloguing what is 
by far the largest public collection of coins in 
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India, that in the Calcutta Museum. The Lahore 
Catalogue is the subject of an elaborate review, 
by Mr. Vincent Smith, in tbe Indian Antiquary 
for Juno, from which we learn that the collec¬ 
tion is of a miscellaneous character. Among 
the pieces believed to be unpublished are: a 
billon coin bearing the names both of the last 
Hindu Baja, Prithivi, and of his conqueror, 
Muhammad bin Sam; a brass coin of the 
Gupta type, with the legend, Pasata; two 
small silver coins of Ali, an early governor of 
Sindh ; and several new coins of the Sultans of 
Ghazni. 


THE STAGE. 

THE THEATRES. 

Pending the production of a more serious 
pioce—which may be expected, we presume, 
when people are coming back to town in 
the late autumn—there has been produced, 
at the Criterion, a free adaptation from the 
French, the libretto by Mr. Gilbert and the 
music by Mr. Grossmith, who has many 
reminiscences of Sullivan. The piece bears 
the inviting title of “ Haste to the Wed¬ 
ding.” It is gay, and not particularly 
cynical; and though it may not be reckoned 
among the most important of his produc¬ 
tions, it affords abundant evidence of Mr. 
Gilbert’s familiar talent for dealing in 
entertaining fashion with the most common¬ 
place of characters and the most ordinary 
of events. It narrates, for example, in 
that ordinary talk of the period, which so 
few dramatists have at their command, how 
a modern lover of careful tendencies escorted 
a fair one to the Horticultural Exhibition, 
where the rain poured down on her brand 
new hat. 

“ Did he stand me a hansom P Oh, dear no! 

He stood me under a portico.” 

And he kept her waiting, it would appear, 
in that exposed situation while he hied him 
to borrow, on her behalf, “ a friend’s 
umbrella.” The younger Mr. Grossmith, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Mr. Frank Wyatt, Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys, Miss Sybil Carlisle, and Miss 
Day Ford are among the players engaged 
in interpreting the latest, and one of the 
lightest, of Mr. Gilbert’s productions. 

I can attribute to nothing but the pure 
perversity of human nature — to sheer 
“ cussedness,” as an American would say— 
a visit which I paid to the Strand Theatre 
in the broiling heat of last Saturday after¬ 
noon, when, to the well-regulated mind, 
any conceivable pursuit that may be fol¬ 
lowed in or out of London would have 
seemed more justifiable than going to the 
play. Yet in witnessing, for a second time, 
the “ Niobe, all smiles ” of Mr. Harry and 
Mr. Edward Paulton, I was not without 
my reward; for, however much there is in 
the piece to recall the “ Pygmalion and 
Galatea ” of Mr. Gilbert, it is really highly 
ingenious in conception and construction, 
and executed with all possible brightness of 
dialogue. A statue come to life—and one 
who, with extended arms and large gesture, 
ejaculates “ Hail! hail! ” when the mortal 
of to-day would wish you a cramped and 
meaningless “ Good morning ” — and a 
statue, too, who, in pure innocence, naivete, 
and naturalness, puts her arms affectionately 
around any elderly married gentleman who 
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happens to have been considerate to her— 
such a being, it will be conceded, affords 
endlesss opportunities for stage diversion, 
and authors and actors alike make the most 
of an admirable opportunity for gentle 
satire and entertaining malentendu. Mr. 
Paulton is as funny as ever in the part of 
the blameless husband who has sheltered 
the statue in the interest of a friend; Mr. 
Herbert Boss is quietly and dryly amusing; 
Mr. George Hawtrey affects the graces of 
the provincial dilettante, who imagines him¬ 
self in sympathy with ancient art chiefly 
because he is oblivious of the interests of 
modern life; Miss Isabel Ellisen is hand¬ 
some and indignant as a “new governess ” 
whose place the statue has unjustly usurped 
—for, in momentary confusion, Niobe had 
at first to be represented as the learned 
young lady whose arrival was somehow 
delayed; Miss Zerbini imitates, not without 
success, the method of Miss Sophy Larkin 
in the enactment of the part of a prude, 
whose past will not bear inquiring into; 
Miss Ina Goldsmith and Miss Eleanor May 
act with sufficient veracity in situations 
that are inconceivable, and are, both of 
them, according to the somewhat imprudent 
dictum of Edmond About, “ doublement 
femmes, puisqu’elles sont blondes.” But, so 
far as the “female interest” is concerned, 
the weight of the piece falls upon Miss 
Beatrice Lamb, whose part of Niobe fits 
her “ like a glove,” exacting from her 
nothing which she cannot supply, and per¬ 
mitting her the full display of stately 
charm, of real intelligence, and of a gentle¬ 
woman’s graces of diction and voice. What 
may be the future of “Niobe” when it 
shall have ceased to draw at the Strand 
cannot yet be said ; but, as regards the parts 
assigned to Mr. Paulton ana Miss Lamb, 
they are such as afford to their present 
interpreters (who have known how to 
do so much with them) an almost un¬ 
exampled opportunity of successful pro¬ 
vincial “ starring.” I expect to hear that 
“ Niobe ” is taken into the country by one 
or both of its principal performers. 

Frederick Wedmoke. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

History of the Leeds Musical Festival, 1858- 
1889. By Fred. B. Spark and Joseph 
Bennett. (Novello.) 

Of all the provincial Festivals, the one held 
every three years at Leeds is the youngest; 
but it has already rendered valuable services to 
musical art, and proves—both in the importance 
of the novelties produced and in the general ex¬ 
cellence of the performances—a formidable rival 
to Birmingham, which proudly boasts of its 
“ Elijah ” and other brilliant successes. The 
volume under notice contains a full record of the 
various Festivals held—the business of organ¬ 
isation, the engagement of artists, the selection 
of works, &c. This alone would make it accept¬ 
able as a work of reference, and all the more 
so since it has been prepared with the greatest 
care; hut for the general public much of the 
information must necessarily appear somewhat 
dry. It posseses, however, some features which 
will secure for it a wide circle of readers. 
There aro, for instance, accounts of Festival 
Committees, in which one gets many a peep 


behind the scenes: the troubles with regard tj 
choice of works in 1858; the search after a 
conductor in 1874, and the correspondence 
with 'Messrs. Halle, Bamby, and Costa; 
also difficulties in connexion with the engage¬ 
ment of prime donne— all of which will un¬ 
doubtedly prove diverting reading. Most of 
the revelations are of a comparatively harm¬ 
less character.; but, on the other hand, there 
are one or two which lead us to doubt whether 
the line between private and public informa¬ 
tion has been scrupulously maintained. 

The history of the Leeds Festival from 1874, 
when the real triennial succession commenced, 
is one of triumphant progress. First, as to 
finance. In 1874, after all expenses had been 
paid, there was a balance of £12 15s. 9d., but 
m 1889 over £3000. Again, in 1874 the sale of 
serial tickets was 676, but in 1889 1195. 

In the choice of works the committee seem 
to have displayed, for the most part, sound 
judgment, and the bold policy adopted with 
regard to “The Messiah” and “Elijah" 
deserves full recognition. In 1883 the former 
was omitted; in 1886 the latter was removed 
from its position as head of the Festival, and 
put down for the Saturday evening popular 
concert; in 1889 neither appeared in the week’s 
programme. No disrespect was intended 
towards either masterpiece, but it was 
felt that the noble choir and grand orchestra 
might he more profitably employed in doing 
justice to other great works heard less often. 

Again, applications were made to various 
native and foreign composers of eminence to 
write specially for Leeds. Their answers, 
printed in facsimile, are highly interesting. 
Like the invited guests in the parable, many 
made excuses for not complying with the 
invitation. Gounod in 1878 was “engaged 
now to write a great opera.” Verdi in 1883 
writes “ Je ne travaille presque plus”; Mac- 
farren, on the other hand, in 1883 was willing 
to write an oratorio “ if I can find a subject ” : 
a month later he decided on “King David,” 
which proved, indeed, his swan’s song. Dvorak, 
in 1884, answers: “I am particularly anxious 
to write an important work for you.” Sir A. 
Sullivan in the same year was asked to contribute 
something, and wisely replies: “ Let me know 
in good time, so that I may not be hurried 
over it.” The application to Brahms elicited 
from that eminent composer a somewhat curious 
reply. He could not make up his mind to 
promise a new work, but expressed the pleasure 
it would give him to have “one of my old 
works ” performed. There are not many com¬ 
posers who would have thus resisted the 
“charm of novelty.” Brahms looked at the 
matter from a high-art point of view, and he 
was undoubtedly right not to reckon without 
that important host, inspiration. Bubinstein 
was applied to in June, 1887, and a reminder 
was sent three months later; but, as the 
authors laconically state, “ the oracle remained 
dumb.” 

The volume concludes with a useful index of 
all the works performed at Leeds from 1858 to 
1889. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
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Skoond Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 
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Sermons. 
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Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
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exposition is unrivalled.” —Independent (New York). 
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Extract from the “ Printers' Register 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertako the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 
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0 PUBLISHERS and others.—Univer- 

L sity Graduate, with some Literary experience, would be glad 
undertake TRANSLATING, COMPILING, or other Literary Work, 
>*r to act as Publisher's Reader.—Address M. A., 1, llavenscourt Square, 
Kavenscourt Park, W. 

T ITERARY and ARTISTIC OCCTTPA- 

* ^ TION and INVESTMENT.—An excellent owning is available 
for a competent Author or Artist willing to make a moderate invest¬ 
ment in a Partnership Share in a Publishing Business, promising great 
success. — Full information from Editor, care of George Eugene 
Solomon, Esq , 7, Crutched Friars, E.C. 

LADY or a GENTLEMAN rf Educa- 

tion can obtain a seat on the Board of Management of a very 
important PUBLISHING UNDERTAKING. Established under 
exceptionally favourable auspices. (Qualification, £300, invested in a 
PA RTN E R8HIP 8H A RE.—Address Syndicate, care of George Eugene 
Solomon, Esq., 7, Crutched Friars, E.C. 


L ESSONS. — English, Practical Mathe- 

matics. Military Topography, Geometrical Drawing, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit—Mr. Wilmjx, 2 , Gertrude Street, Fulham Road, 8.W. 
Accountancy, Proof-readiDg, 4c., done. 

AS LITEEABY ASSISTANT, STJB- 

JLA- LIBRARIAN, or SECRETARY.—The daughter of a 
Professional man, well connected, but poor, desires RE-ENOAGE- 
M ENT. She is thoroughly educated, well read in English and French 
literature, with some knowledge of Latin and German; good 
arithmetician, accustomed to secretarial work, to make researches in 
ponlic libraries, to correct for the press, and to index • she can read 
aloud intelligently, and writes a legible hand; would undertake 
Copying ot anything else for which the above qualifications would 
suffice ; whole or part time -.several years' reference ; excellent testi¬ 
monials.—Address D. H., 30, Theobald’s Road, W.C'._ 
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IVfASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM 

JLfJL (WITH (QUEEN’S FACTLTY of MEDICINE). 

FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

Principal: Professor R. S. HEATH, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE SESSION 1892-93, will be opened on FRIDAY. 30th Seitkyihkh* 
by Professor Sir GEORGE HUMPHRY, M.D.. P.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
who will distribute the Prises and deliver AN ADDRESS. 

COMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTION are provided for the 
various Examinations in Arts and Science, and the Preliminary 
Scientific (M.B.) Examination, of the University of London; for 
students of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering; and for 
those who desire to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of 
Applied Science. Students may, however, attend any class or com¬ 
bination of classes. 

(There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full 
particulars is published by Messrs. Coniisli, New Street, Birmingham. 
Price fid. • by post, 7d.). 

A SYLLABUS containing full information os to the various Lecture 
and Laboratory Courses, I>ecture Days and Hours. Fees, Entrance and 
other Scholarships, Prises, 4c., is published by Messrs. Cornish, New 
Street, Birmingham, price fid.; by post. 8d. 

Further information may be obtained on application to 

Geo. II. Mouley, Secretary and Registrar. 

TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

LECTURER AND ASSISTANT DEMONSTRATOR IN BIOLOGY. 

The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at a stipend of £lto per 
annum. It is necessary that candidates should have a special know¬ 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and References, should be scut in on or before 
Skptemmer the 2otli. 

For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


“BLACK AND WHITE." 

.. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; alBo of seeing and handling the various materials, 
1 dutes, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victori a Street, S.W. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

rPYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-1- WORK of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, S W. 

CATALOGUE. 

AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURIST'S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU 4 CO., 37. Sono Square. London, W 

UT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EX A MIN A- 

TION for filling up about EIGHTEEN VACANCIES on the 
Fomulation will be held on the 7tli SEPTEMBER, 1892. For infer- 
mati'Mj apply to The IUkvyu, St. Paul s School, West Kcmougtou. 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 

LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The Council is prepared to appoint a LECTURER iu HISTORY 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY. The stipend of the Lecturer will bo 
£200 per annum. Applications together with printed copies of Testi¬ 
monial 4 and References, should be sent in ou or l»cfore Skitemueh 
the '.’util. 

For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 

TTNIVER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vj WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The NINTH SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1892. 
The College Prospectus, containing a detailed account of the Classes in 
the Faculties of Arts and Science, in the Departments of Engineering 
and Mining, and in the I)i*|»artment for the Training of Teachers, 
together with particulars of Scholarships and Exhibitions to be offered 
for Comi»etitiou in September, mny l>e obtained on application to the 
Registrar. 

ABERDARE HALL. 

The ABERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS 
Is under the Superintendence of Miss Hvrlbatt (8omervill* Hall, 
Oxford). 

University College, Cardiff, July 21st, 1893. t 


T HE 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


CKAXTS tub 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Eximinatlon may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard lasing the same as that for the 


Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcaatle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, 4c. 

For Prospectus, 4c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University. St. Andrew s, N.B. 

TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

JL FOREST HILL, 8.E , LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress— Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley. King’s Coll.; Dr. Dolcken, Rudolph, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larixmt, Fcrrero, Cliurton Collins, 4c. 

Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


XTIGHER CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX- 

1 1 AMIN ATIOXH.—STUDENTS are succowfiilly PREPARED 
at the Classes iu connection with the North London Collegiate School, 
under the superintendence of Miss BUSS. They are also trained for 
Kindergarten work, and prepared for the Examinations of the Froelnd 
Society. Arrangements made for ladies to board in the neighbour¬ 
hood.—Apply to Miss Torus, 145, Camden Road, London, N.W. 


pIYIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 

FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS. - Assistant in the 
Museum of Science and Art, Dublin, and Junior Assistant in the 
Museum of Science and Art. Edinburgh (18-24), 2nd SEPTEMBER. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can In* received. 
They must be made on forms to l*e obtained, witli iwirticulars, fioin the 
Secretary! Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For me CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCE 

■L SCHOLARSHIPS —TWO nromiailw BOYS ran JOIN (ou 


nominal terms) the SCHOLARS!! ll* CLASS in a Seaside Prci*tratory 
School, working under a special Tutor. Scholarships lmvc been 
gained at ah. tin; best Public Schculs.—'" Scholar ” Tut Aciui.mi, 
27, Chancery Lane, L'lidon. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.— 1 Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lints of Hooks gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Piwt Seasons are on Sale, Bccoud-haud at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MTOIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheupside, E.C. 
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ARTLEY INSTITUTION, 

SOUT HAM PTON. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER specially qualified to 
teach MODELLING in CLAY and WOOD-CARVING. Salary 
guaranteed not lew than £15« per annum. Further particulars may¬ 
be obtained. Applications muBt be received by the Secretary ou or 
before August swtn. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 16 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies . 

Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

M ESSRS^T. 6. DRUMMOND & CO., 

UX abt reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. W.C., 

Arc the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this iustly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messro. DRUMMOND 4 CO. have 
the latest and most Improved processes. Specimens ou view. Prices 
on application. _ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Bonk Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace , Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Vieivs, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, if-c.,<f c., 
at a moderate, cost, 

Si>eciinens and price list on application. 

Z Wees: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 

YAMAN. 

_ Notes by H. C. Kay, 

Demy Syo. cloth, 17s. fid. nit. 
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M.RA S. With Sketch Map. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE HAIXETTS,” Ac. 

IN SPITE of HERSELF. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “Alasnam’s Lady,” Ac. 

In 3 volt?., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR O? “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 

AUNT ANNE. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

In 2 Yols.| crown 8vo. 

“ Mrs. Clifford has achieved a success of a very 
unusual and remarkable kind in this book. She 
has had the extreme daring to take for the subject 
of her story the romance of an old woman, and to 

till her canvas with this oue figure.She and 

her treatment are quite original and new. Sho is 
often laughable, but always touching ; her little 
figure is full of an old-fashioned grace, though 
grace combined with oddity; her sense of her 
‘ position, ’ her susceptibilities in that respect, her 
boundless generosity, are always delightful. In¬ 
deed, we do not know when we have met with a 
more loving and recognieable, as well as attractive 
personage in fiction.”—.Spectator. 


NOW READY. 

THE STORY OP A PENITENT 
SOUL. 

Being- the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart, 
late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln. 

In 2 vol.., crown 8to, 12». 

“ Is is impossible in the brief sketch we have 
been able to give of this human tragedy to convey 
any adequate idea of the air of intense realism in 
which the whole story is suffused. It is less an 
autobiography than a cry dc profundi .—os difficult 
to criticise as the wail of a lost soul—a human 
document indeed .”—Daily Chronicle. 


NOW READY. 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. 

By Mrs. PAUL KING. 

In 2 vola., crown 8vo. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 

And What Happened There. 

In 3 vol»., crown 8vo. 

Sale over One Million and a Quarter 
Copies. 

MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 

THE NEW EDITION. 

Thirty-four Novels have now been issued, each in 
I vol., crownSvo, scarlet cloth, Os. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publiahers in Ordinary to Her Majesty tin Queen. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION to 

the STUDY of the BOOKS of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. By GEORGE PALMON, D D. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 9a. 

HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHE¬ 
OLOGY : Sculpture, Vases, Bronzes, Gems, 
Tebra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paint- 
inos, &c. By A. S. MUKRAY, Keeper of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum, 
and Author of a “ History of Greek Sculpture.” 
With 134 Illustrations, crown Svo, 18s. 

THE HISTORY of CORNELIUS 

TACITUS. A New Translation of the Text, 
with Notes. By ALBERT W. QUILL, Trinity 
College, Dublin. Vol. I. containing Introduction 
and Books I. and II. Svo, 7s. Gd. To be com¬ 
pleted in 2 vola., Svo. 

SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL 

PAPERS of WERNER VON SIEMENS. Trans¬ 
lated from the Second German Edition. Vol. I. 
Scientific Papers and Addresses. With Illus¬ 
trations, and a Portrait cf the Author. 8vo, 14s. 

MURRAYS HANDBOOK for NOR- 

WAY. Eighth Edition. 13 Maps and Plana, 
post Svo, 7». 6d. 

‘‘Admirably up to date.”— Graphic. 

NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HIS- 

tory. Historical Results of Recent Ex¬ 
cavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By 
PERCY GARDNER, M.A.. Professor of Arche¬ 
ology in the University of Oxford. With Illus¬ 
trations,-8vo, 15s. 

PLAYING CARDS of Various Ages 

and Countries, Selected from the Collection 
of Lady Charlotte Schreibeb. 

VOL. I. 

ENGLISH and SCOTTISH; DUTCH and 

FLEMISH. With 144 Plates, folio, 3 guineas 
net. 

ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical Studies 

of their Works. By GIOVANNI MOKELLI 
(Ivan Lermolieff). Translated from the German 
by CONSTANCE JOCELYN KFOULKES, with 
an Introductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYARD. 
O.C.B. The Bobohesk and Doela Pampiiili 
Galleries in Rome. With Illustrations, Svo, 15s. 

JULIAN’S DICTIONARY of HYMN- 

OLOGY, setting forth the ORIGIN and 
HISTORY' of the CHRISTIAN HY'MNS of all 
AGES and NATION'S, with Special Reference 
to those Contained in the Hymn-Books of 
Enoiish-Speakini} Countries, and now in 
Common Use. Medium Svo, £2 2s. 

OCEAN STEAMSHIPS: a Popular 

Account of their Construction, Development, 
Management, and Appliances. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. With SG Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
Pis. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By 

.1. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.lt.S.E., 
Lecturer on /oology, School of Medicine, Edin¬ 
burgh. With 80 Illustrations. Crown tSvo, f>s. 

“ The latent volume in the University Extension Manual?, 
edited by Prof. Knight. It is a fascinating and able book... . 
the intricate problems concerned are banded throughout with 
the care and skill of a trained expert.”— sprak-r. 

THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual 

of Physiography. By Dr. HUGH ROBERT 
MILL, Librarian to the Royal Geographical 
Society. With ID Coloured Maps and (58 Illustra¬ 
tions. 380 pp., crown Svo, os. 

“ The whole book shows signs of the greatest possible care 
in preparation, and it is not an easy matter to suggest, im¬ 
provement*. It is a very valuable contribution to the litera¬ 
ture of the subject.”— Xatore. 


Di- 


TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 

JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

I.—THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By 

Count A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Captain 
FILMORE, cf the Black Watch. 2 vola., crown 
8vo, 21a. 

H.—PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). 

By GEORG EBERS, Author of “An Egyptian 
Princess,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. 
“The action is set in Alexandria at the time of the Emperor 
('aracalla, and the story follows the romantic fortunes of an artist's 
daughter residing there... .All the civilisation of the time is brought 
into the hook cither by description or suggestion, and seems to live 
again before the reader's eye."— Scot-man. 

NEW STORIES FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown Svo, buckram, 6a. 

(First Issue in Book Form.) 

THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By 

M. II. <ATHER WOOD, Authsr of “The Romance of 
Dollard.” Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“A simple, pretty, and touching story of Nova Scotia_told with 

great freshness, and conveying an accurate idea of the state of things 
two centuries and a half ago.’ — Vunity Fair. 

A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMERSON, Author of “ Kant Coaat Yam*,” *‘ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” Ac. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s. 

“ A remarkable work.**— World. 

“ The pictuies of the sea and of the fen country and the life of the 
people are always lightly ami gracefully painted ; and the l»ook will 
warmly interest everyone either who knows or whodcsiresto know the 
life which it describes.”— Scot sin an. 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” &o. With 
3-1 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6J. 

“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide."— Daily Teteproyfi. 

FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 

YELLOW 8EA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By JULIU8 M. PRICE, F.R.G.B. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 160 Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 2 is. 

“ A remarkably good picture-lmok—full of instruction and amuse¬ 
ment_Mr. Price’s narrative leaves throughout definite impressions 

of tho wild regions through which lie passed Spectator. 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada. Japan, 
and China, by Colonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth ex., 7s. 6d. 
“ Picturesque aud practical. and should attract lx>th the serious- 
minded and those who read only for entertainment.*'— Globe. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. 

“ Mr. Albert Tracy is an enviable traveller and n charming writer. 
His 4 Rambles through Japan without a Guide’ Is so good a l>ook that 
it makes one iecl that one docs not want to *go there’ (this means 
•raise, although it looks like paradox) and need notread anymore 
<ooks about Japan. It is ditlicuP to Indieve that the writer has left a 
point of interest in the Land of the Rising Hun or the condition of its 
people untouched ; yet there is no hurry in liis style: he has seen, t-ou- 
sideied, and sympathetically regarded every place, object, and subject; 
he van l>e grave and impressive, lively and amusing; he is always 
graphic and keenly observant"— World. 

THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN 

RUS8IA. By W. BARNES STEVENI. Special Corn- 
spondent of the Daily t'hronHe. With Portrait? of 
Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 
“The Russian authorities have prohibited from circulation ‘Through 
Famine-Stricken Rmwia,’ the recently issued volume in' which Mr. 
\V. Barnes Steveni, the Special C'orre«|*oudent of the Doily Chronicle, 
has described his tour through the famiuc-strickcu regions of Russia.’* 

Dull J lull Gazette. 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 

New Uniform Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black's 
Compllik Novels at 2s. 6d. eseh. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of 
Mr. Blaek. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 
PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS of THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

THE MAID of KILLEENA. .. 

The 6s. Edition can still be obtained. 

“Have you scon the new edition of Mi. William Black's novels, 
which Mcssts. Sampson Low U Co. are (.uMii-liim: in ><* pleasant and 
cheap a form ? You mav hen- re-read, if y.>u will, 4 A Piiuccsv «*f 
Thule,' *A Daughter of Jleth,' and many another favourite."— IJto.cn. 

London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd , 
St. Duustan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, EX’. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1892. 

No. 1058, New Seriei. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correepond with the writert of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§'c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Villainage in England. Essays in English 
Mediaeval History. By Paid Vinogradoff, 
Professor in the University of Moscow. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

This is on several counts a remarkable 
book. The author is not the first Russian 
scholar who has successfully set himself to 
the study of English institutions ; but he is 
the first who, treating of an intricate and 
difficult subject, has at once appealed to the 
judgment of English scholars by placing his 
results before them in an English dress. It 
is not a little remarkable that a Bussian 
should so master “the arduous study of 
English mediaeval documents” as every 
page of this work testifies, and still keep 
his footing sure on the path before him. 
Our wonder may diminish on learning the 
motives that dictated such an inquiry : the 
keen interest taken in Bussia in “ social 
history and its problems,” “ how far legis¬ 
lation can, and should, act upon the social 
development of the agrarian world,” and 
what things Western history may teach 
should be aimed at or avoided. In his 
efforts to benefit his own country, this 
accomplished scholar has conferred a boon 
also upon Englishmen for which our 
warmest gratitude is due. The peculiarity 
of his standpoint gives a tone of calm dis- 
passion to his statements which inspires con¬ 
fidence; while it confers on him the advan¬ 
tage of familiarity with an actual state of 
society at home resembling in some points 
that which with us has long since passed 
away. The scientific habit of mind which 
looks at every fact on all sides before 
patting it into place, bears sway in this 
valuable work, though, indeed, the enthu¬ 
siasm of a collector of natural history does 
sometimes break forth when “ a most 
beautiful specimen” of such a custom 
occurring in such a record is found. 

The title “ Villainage in England ” may 
mislead some who have in mind our ancient 
legal treatises. This is not a lawyer’s book, 
but rather a study in history by a philo¬ 
sopher, who takes up his subject in the 
light of anthropology and science, seeking 
“ laws of development and generalisations 
that shall unravel the complexity of human 
culture.” It thus approaches the problems 
presented by village life in England, mainly 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, from 
a side which is neither legal, ecclesiastical, 
nor even military, although several feudal 
relations are necessarily considered. Legal 
facts and theories are dealt with on a level 
with economic fact and theory, but it is 
upon the broad ground of human science 
and development. By this means, although 


the book does not profess to treat of consti¬ 
tutional matters, the arguments and infer¬ 
ences drawn from the records lead to the 
enunciation of several important constitu¬ 
tional principles as corollaries, which, 
arrived at in this way, come upon the 
reader with the more force that they are 
unexpected. The exercise of local govern¬ 
ment ; the germs and growth of the habit of 
representation; the recognition that the 
community, - not the individual, was the 
chief factor in social life, and was therefore 
the idea for ages underlying representation 
of the people; the responsibility of the 
community for taxes, for peace and good 
neighbourhood—these are the sort of facts 
and truths known long ago to the careful 
seeker in English history, but often for¬ 
gotten, which here receive fresh confirma¬ 
tion. That the life of the old community 
lay at the back of the feudal system, per¬ 
meating it with freedom, comes out strongly 
throughout the work. The aim of the 
author is to show why it did so. 

The volume consists of two essays, (1) 
on “The Peasantry of the Feudal Age,” 
(2) on “ The Manor and the Village Commu¬ 
nity.” In treatment and method of inquiry 
into historical development it belongs on 
the one side to the group of writers who 
have, although with much divergence, 
followed Sir H. Maine, as Nasse, Seebohm, 
and Gomme; on the other side it touches 
the more definite studies of Mr. Elton, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and Prof. F. W. Maitland. 
The author’s intent is, by a careful study of 
the records of the feudal age in which 
England is so rich, to present the general 
features of the English mediaeval system; 
cartularies, court-rolls, surveys, hundred- 
rolls, are once more made, through keen 
insight, to give up their secrets. “The 
whole field has to be gone over with an eye 
for proof and not for doctrine”: such is the 
spirit informing the inquiry. 

In a brilliant Introduction Prof. Vino- 
gradoff passes in review the writings of his 
chief predecessors in the path of institu¬ 
tional history, showing the characteristic 
bias or special view of each, and pointing 
out where historical research came in. The 
recognition of the vast importance of the 
social side of history he considers to have 
begun after 1848, thus excluding Black- 
stone and Palgrave, the learned confusion 
of the latter, however, having started in¬ 
quiry. He calls attention, inevitably, to the 
great division among scholars into German¬ 
ists and Bomanists, viz., those like Kemble, 
Freeman, and Gneist, who have sought for 
the origin of free institutions in the traits 
and influence of Teutonic peoples, bom to 
liberty; and the school, headed by Savigny, 
Palgrave, and Thierry, and later swelled 
by Coote and Seebohm, who would reduce 
Teutonic influence in the past, and would 
trace the social foundations of English life 
to an abiding Boman civilisation. The con¬ 
tention of these two schools is sketched with 
much acumen and fairness; it is reserved 
for the Sclavs to hold the balance, which 
inclines in his hands to the Teutonic side. 

As a result of his survey of previous investi¬ 
gations on the whole subject, he declares 
that 

“The village community comes out of the 


inquiry as the constitutive cell of society during 
an age of the world quite as characteristic of 
mediaeval structure as the town community or 
civitas was of ancient polity.” 

Of the first essay, the first four chapters 
are devoted to the examination of the 
“legal aspect of villainage,” its conditions 
as regards the rights and disabilities of the 
villain, and his position under the law of 
ancient demesne. It is essential to the 
author’s method, and a mark of the new 
science, that he looks at the villain from other 
points of view besides that of the lawyer. 
But he must begin with the positions defined 
bv the great legal authorities of those times, 
above all by Bracton; compare these with 
the cases tried in the early courts of justice; 
then, again, observe closely the evidences of 
life and action scattered up and down the 
yearly local records of manors all over the 
country. He finds “what the theories of 
the lawyers were with regard to villainage 
in its divers ramifications,” and shows that 
the discrepancies and apparent anomalies in 
this law must be explained historically. It 
has been formed by layers, at different 
periods, by accretions of custom caught up 
and formulated from time to time, or, again, 
some local custom approved and obtaining 
pre-eminent recognition till it became a 
general right, as with the law of primo 

f eniture, or the privileges under “ ancient 
emesne.” Bemains of pre-conquest free 
dom, the effects of feudal law, the influence 
of Boman law, the increased power of the 
King’s Courts—all these elements are taken 
into account in resolving the problem: What 
was a villain in the thirteenth century; what 
was his status under various names; what 
his rights and duties ? 

The issue of Prof. Vinogradoff’s researches 
on this head, presented with so much wealth 
of detail and so many side-lights that the 
course of his argument is not always clear, 
appears to be that the rigid legal status of 
the villain was in practice modified by the 
economic incidents of his tenure; that legal 
theories were worse than the actual reality; 
together with post-conquest politics they 
would have reduced the villain to slavery, 
but that a great counteracting force was at 
work—“ the Conquest had cast free and 
unfree peasantry together into the one 
mould of villainage; feudalism prevented 
villainage from lapsing into slavery,” and 
the rights claimed and maintained in con¬ 
tinuance of Saxon traditions made also 
towards the freedom of the class. 

The term “ villainage ” is not, however, 
to be taken with a hard and fast definition; 
further study shows that there were several 
groups of men, sub-divisions of the servile 
mass, within its limits, living under various 
customs and privileges, which increased 
with expanding population. 

The part that the feudal system had in 
the past in developing the resources of 
England and in the protection of her popu¬ 
lation is so often ignored, or mis-repre- 
sented as one of mere oppression and 
tyranny, that too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the importance of this author’s evi¬ 
dence to the contrary. His words come out 
in sharp contrast to the common opinion. 

“ In the mediaeval system there is no slave 
market, and no slave trade ”; the workman 
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was not “ a saleable commodity.” Economic 
necessities in a country whose chief industry 
was agriculture determined the conditions 
of tenure of the soil. Service of various 
kinds within the manor was given to the 
lord as the condition of holding land by the 
villain. Hence personal dependence, which 
was, however, as here pointed out, “locally 
limited, and not politically general.” The 
commutation of service for a money pay¬ 
ment—in other words for rent—began very 
early, here and there; and the fact that 
money could be owned and so disposed of, 
speaks of itself for an amount of personal 
freedom. That liberties of all kinds have 
been paid for by money is a truth patent 
throughout English history; and the dis¬ 
tinguishing land in villainage held by rent 
as of “ free,” and land held by labour as of 
“ servile ” tenure, shows the early preva¬ 
lence of the practice, and the limited mean¬ 
ing attached to the word “ free.” 

Prof. Vinogradoff works out closely the 
customary duties and rights of the 
peasantry, tho customary duties of the 
lord. He shows how these arose 
out of the elements of village life, and 
becoming “ inbreviated ” on the manorial 
documents obtained great local authority. 
He marks the force and influence of 
“ custom ” in levelling up the state of the 
unfree to ihat of the free; but it does not 
occur to him that the declaration of these 
customs on the rolls was, within the 
manorial jurisdiction, what the passing of 
declaratory statutes was for the kingdom. 
Special chapters on the “ Servile Peasantry” 
and “ Free Peasantry ” carry on the inquiry, 
treating of important points, such as the 
morchet, heriot, molmen, hundredors, soc¬ 
men, gavelkind, the bearing of which upon 
the subject is illustrated no less by their 
collocation than by the learning explanatory 
of each. 

Leaving the question of the individual 
and his personal relations to freedom, 
slavery, or serfage, tho second essay deals 
with the organisation of the land system, 
going to the land as of necessity for the 
basis of English society. The sketch given 
of this, and of its various component parts, 
material and human, is of the highest in¬ 
terest, and prosents, on the whole, perhaps 
the best picture of English agrarian life 
that has yet been written. The orderly 
evolution of political, or what we should 
call constitutional action, out of the economic 
relations and obligations («.«., between men 
of higher and lower positions' depending 
upon the soil) is clearly indicated. Bread 
was the first necessity ; in co-operation to 
gain their bread men found the elements of 
local institutions. 

In describing the open-field system of 
husbandry, and the way the village affected 
the holdings of land, numerous perplexities 
are met and solutions proposed. Among these 
not the least ingenious is the explanation why 
each man’s holding (the lord’s sometimes 
included), instead of being compact, is found 
divided into strips scattered over the com¬ 
munal fields. Reasoning, among other 
data, from a narrative found in a very early 
survey of Dunstable Priory, it seems “that 
the assignment of scattered strips to every 
holding depended on the wish to equalise 


the shares of tenants,” giving to every man 
his chance in the advantages or disadvan¬ 
tages of soil and situation. The wide 
prevalence of tho open-field system with 
the inter-mixed strips in the Middle Ages— 
in Russia oven now—and its co-existence 
with the village community, calls for some 
wido and natural principle of this kind. A 
chapter on the “ Rights of Common ” noxt 
finds due place. 

As the manor is taken, broadly, to repre¬ 
sent the village community, the remaining 
disquisitions group themselves round the 
incidents of a manor, which are very 
thoroughly explored. Every student of old 
local records will be grateful for tho light 
thrown upon many obscure antiquarian 
terms connected with rural work, services, 
and money payments of various kinds, 
including the older farm system or payment 
by produce. Relics of this system existed 
even later than Mr. Vinogradoff supposes, 
as in the case of manors belonging to Holy 
Trinity Priory, Dublin, in the fifteenth 
contury. He establishes that 

“ the development, from food-farms to labour 
organisation, and lastly to money rents, was a 
result not of one-sided pressure on the part of 
the landlords, but of a series of agreements 
between lord and tenants,” 

testifying again to the growth of independ¬ 
ence. The lord’s household, his numerous 
servants, with the functions of all of those 
on the estate, the home farm or demesne 
and the relation of the other holdings to it— 
these interesting matters prelude an intri¬ 
cate inquiry into the peculiarities of free 
tenancies, which may point buck to the 
earlier days of the village community. The 
author finds here and elsewhere proof that 
the manor was superimposed upon tho old 
community ; a mauor and a village (vill) 
did not always mean tho same thiDg, as is 
well known. Tho self-government of the 
village came to strengthen the lord in the 
administration of his manor. In the chapiter 
on “ Manorial Courts,” which gathers to¬ 
gether and elucidates the facts of communal 
action, the true relations of tho lord to his 
people come out emphatically. 

“ Let ns repeat again, that the management of 
the manor is by no means dependent on 
capricious and one-sided expressions of the 
lord’s will. . . . Notwithstanding tho abso¬ 
lute character of the lord with regard to his 
villains taken separately, he is in truth but the 
centre of a community represented by meetings 
or courts. Not only the free but also the 
servile tenantry are ruled in accordance with 
the views and customs of a congregation of the 
tenants in their divers classes. . . . The 

manorial courts were really meetings of the 
village community under the presidency of the 
lord or of his steward.” 

To touch on a tithe of the points of 
interest arising out of this volume were 
impossible ; the reader must go to it himself. 
Criticism might point out a few minor omis¬ 
sions, and that, in some portions, clearer 
arrangement of matter would be desirable 
to avoid misapprehension. But the book is 
pleasantly written, full of acute thought and 
lucid passages, and the occasional foreign 
turns of expression do but add to its agree¬ 
able flavour. 

Lucy Toulmin Smith. 
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“ The Badminton - Library.”— Mountaiwtr - 

tny. By 0. T. Dent. (Longmans.) 

“ Nothing in tho history of modern sport 
has been more striking than tho growth of 
interest in mountaineering.” Such is the 
view of Mr. Justice Wills, who speaks with 
authority, for he was one of the earliest 
of the pioneers, and did as much as 
any one to win public acceptance for this 
pastime. But in truth there is more than 
the prodigious increase of public interest to 
record, there is tho entire reversal of public 
judgment. Five and thirty years ago the 
mountaineer had begun to provido matter 
for debate in the press, but the debato was 
whether his folly was greater than his 
wickedness or his wickedness greater than 
his folly. Now all this is changed. 
Mountaineering is recognised, not only as a 
legitimate, but as an actually creditable 
sport, and the completeness of the change 
is singularly emphasised by tho demand for 
such a book as this. 

It contains, besides what one may call 
“ the treatise,” a good deal of interesting 
matter. Sir F. Pollock has contributed a 
sketch of the early climbers from Rotario 
d’Asti in the fourteenth century, down to 
Albert Smith and the Egyptian Hall, 
finding room to touch on tho hazardous 
theory which places Lionardo da Vinci on 
a spur of Monte Rosa. Mr. Freshfield, a 
Caucasian explorer who is by no means 
played out, has written on extra European 
mountaineering; Mr. Pilkington treats of 
climbing without guides ; Mr. Conway of 
maps, and Mr. Wiiliuk of sketching ; while 
Mr. Matthews contributes recollections of 
the mountains in tho old days before the 
irruption of the tripper. 

What we have called “the treatise” is 
entirely the work of Mr. Dent., and may bo de¬ 
scribed as a completo text-book of the theory 
and practice of mountaineering. As the 
writer was, by the nature of the case, hound 
to be both didactic and descriptive, the true 
path was hard to find and to keep. On the 
ono hand, there was tho tendency to deal 
with Alpine difficulties in the “ Oh, it’s 
nothing” manner of Mr. Toole in “Walker, 
London ” ; on the other hand, there was tho 
tomptatiou to over emphasis, by a Zolaesque 
elaboration of detail; and, on both hands, 
there was the dunger of prosing. From this 
maze of literary crevasses Mr. Dent has extri- 
catedhiinself brilliantly, and he is equally suc¬ 
cessful whether dealing with technical details 
or with wide generalisations on health and 
mountaineering morals. Thore has of late 
been a disposition to treat mountaineering 
as though it was another name for alpine 
gymnastics, and we aro glad to note that 
with this Mr. Dent has no sympathy. 

“ Mountaineering (he says) is a many-sided 
sport, of which climbing is but a single, 
though a very important, branch. The part 
should not be mistaken for the whole. A man 
may be an active or even a good climber and 
yet a very poor mountaineer. Ability to run 
rapidly up the rigging does not qualify a man 
in seamanship. A proper balance must be 
observed between the various departments by 
anyone who wishes to excel; and to moun¬ 
taineer well means to mountaineer safely. In 
that best of all training grounds, the Alps, far 
too much importance is attached to a man’s 
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purely gymnastic prowess on rock or snow. 
Not only do people apply a purely climbing 
test in gauging their own proficiency as well 
as that of others, but they even go further, 
and imagine that the traditional difficulty and 
the height of the mountains climbed constitute 
the real measure of excellence. A far better 
criterion than a long list of peaks and passes 
successfully overcome is the manner in which a 
reputedly easy mountain has been accomplished. 
The skilled mountaineer has always a large 
balance in hand.” 

That really goes to the root of the 
matter. The good mountaineer is the safe 
mountaineer, and without this balance in 
hand there can be no safety. The way may 
be temporarily lost in a snowstorm; un¬ 
expected sleet may in a few minutes turn a 
safe and easy staircase into a dangerous 
man-trap ; the day’s work may be doubled, 
because through numbed hands or a 
broken snowbridge a particular short cut 
is rendered impracticable. In such a case 
the check thus “ opened ” to the climber 
makes a sudden and extraordinary call 
on his powers. The skilled man meets 
the demand out of his reserve, the unskilled 
man is bankrupt of nerve and strength, and 
from such bankruptcies there may be no 
discharge. Mr. Dent is as far as possible 
from croaking about the perils of moun¬ 
taineering: but, like Mr. Justice Wills and 
the other contributors, he holds very strong 
and very clear opinions about the folly of 
running into useless danger. 

“ If a given passage,” he says, “ is too bad to be 
crossed when a party is roped lest the slip of 
one should drag down all, then it is too dan¬ 
gerous to be crossed at all. No way, whether it 
be of snow or rock, is reasonable if it involves 
danger from falling stones or ice.” 

Perhaps the most complete chapter in the 
book is that on snow-craft, with its dis¬ 
quisitions on glacier and neve, on berg- 
schrund and crevasse, on cornices that break 
back, and that most treacherous of all sur¬ 
faces, smooth ice covered by a thin layer of 
snow. Nor is that on rock-climbing much 
inferior, though perhaps a few more words 
might have been spared to the Dolomites, 
and the brilliant and safe going of certain 
Austro-Italian guides, either bare footed or 
shod with the scarjpe di gatto. One more 
wholesome word, and that addressed to 
aspiring youth, wo cannot forbear to quote: 

“If he wishes,” says Mr. Dent, “to make 
himself a good rock-climber, let him not 
aim at becoming a mountain acrobat. It 
is better to be spoken of behind your back 
by the guides as a man who is always 
trustworthy on rocks than applauded to your 
face as a Herr who goes like a chamois. The 
compliment is a doubtful one. Itecollect that 
chamois are beasts that follow their leader 
rather tamely, are chiefly concerned with their 
own individual security, and lose their heads 
readily when in positions of unexpected peril.” 

There is, by the way, one other point in 
which the young climber usually is quite as 
good as a chamois; that is, in his faculty of 
kicking stones on the heads of those below 
him. 

Not the least interesting chapter is that 
supplied by Mr. C. E. Matthews, which is 
devoted to the early fathers of the Alpine 
faith and the famous guides of a generation 
pow passing away. He also has something 
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to say on the dangers of the Alps, though 
he insists, and with reason, that of the 150 
fatal mountaineering accidents of the last 
thirty years, “ almost every one can be 
traced to ignorance, rashness, carelessness, 
or the culpable neglect of some well-known 
precaution.” Still, he admits that “all 
really noble pursuits contain some element 
of danger, or they would lose part of their 
charm.” He would, however, limit tho 
dangers of mountaineering to sudden storms 
and falling stones, deeming all others pre¬ 
ventable, assuming guides and climbers to 
be competent, experienced, and prudent. 
He, too, is eloquent on the impropriety of 
breaking the rules of the game, such as the 
neglect or improper use of the rope, and on 
the folly of climbing in bad weather. It 
is, however, not uninteresting to observe 
that Mr. Matthews is “ so far human as 
occasionally not to practice what he 
preaches ”; for, in a sympathetic note on the 
late Bersaglier Carrel, and his ascents of the 
Matterhorn from the Italian side, we come 
across the statement that he “ led Mr. 
Morshead and myself to the summit of the 
great mountain twenty-one year3 ago, 
notwithstanding a severe snowstorm, and 
although Melchior Anderegg justly pro¬ 
tested against the folly of the expedition.” 
Possibly, knowing of whom the party 
consisted, we may admit that Melchior 
was wrong; but the incident illustrates a 
dictum of Mr. Dent’s, that it is easier 
to quote the rules than to apply them— 
a dictum which has spocial application to 
this burning question of what amount of 
risk is legitimate. From the merely aesthetic 
standpoint, there can be no doubt that the 
quantity must be small; for the flavour 
of danger, like that of musk or garlic, is 
agreeable only if extremely attenuated, the 
least excess being absolutely intolerable. 

The volume is profusely illustrated, 
though the illustrations are somewhat un¬ 
even in merit. Many of them, like “ Back¬ 
ing-up ”—a slip in traversing a snow couloir 
rendered innocuous by the competent use of 
the rope—are models of accuracy, and the 
same may be said of the wild snowstorm in 
“The Pass in Sight,” and the crossing 
of a bergsehrund in “ Up you come.” 
Occasionally, however, as in “ the Messer 
grat,” a clever drawing is spoiled by the 
faulty proportion of the figures; and in some 
cases—the awkward corners in“Kommen 
Sie nur” and “Player in hand,” for in¬ 
stance—wo find ourselves fairly in the region 
of caricature. This is regrettable; for 
though the clever draughtsman who is re¬ 
sponsible for these pictures knows all about 
it, the uninitiated reader cannot well be 
expected to distinguish the jocose from the 
serious presentment. Moreover, with few 
exceptions, the drawings are provided with 
legends, in which the intention to be 
humorous is hardly matched by the achieve¬ 
ment—a fact which exercises a depressing 
effect on the reader, inclining him to do less 
than justice to what is, in the mass, very 
spirited work. These matters, however, 
demand but a levin nota of reprobation, and 
do not seriously detract from the value of 
the book, which for soundness of view, 
lucidity of statement, and the composite 
merit of “ readableness,” deserves one of the 
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highest—we should rather say one of the 
most accessible—places in the library of 
sport. 

Beginald Hughes. 


Phaon and Sappho, and Nimrod. By James 

Dryden Hosken. (Macmillans.) 

The fly-leaf prefixed to these two dramas 
gives them a curious interest. They are 
written by a young Oornishman, of Helston, 
self-educated, except for a short time spent 
at an elementary school. Untrained to any 
trade, he found casual employment in East 
London during three or four years, part of 
which he spent as an out-door officer in the 
Customs. He then became a rural postman; 
then a night-sorter in the General Post 
Office, where his health failed, and he 
returned to his native place much shattered 
and broken. A partial recovery has enabled 
him to find partial employment as an 
auxiliary postman. 

Such is the simple story made remarkable 
by the way in which the leisure of this 
anxious and hard-pressed life has been 
spent. There is indeed nothing un¬ 
precedented in the fact of a postman-poet: 
the West Country has known an Edward 
Capern, as it may now know a James 
Hosken. But these poems are not wayside 
lyrics or country idylls: they are real 
attempts at the drama in its Shaksperian 
form. They are full (as the writer avows in 
his preface) of anachronisms. “ Phaon and 
Sappho” is a Greek play in the sense in which 
“ Timon of Athens,” or “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” maybe called Greek, but 
in no other. “Nimrod” is “wanting in a 
fixed era,” and has little that is ancient or 
oriental about it. Both plays are full of 
action, but fuller still of a kind of fiery 
meditation, which, interesting to read, is 
yet too recurrent, too didactic, to be fully 
compatible with dramatic success. 

The circumstances of an author give a 
collateral interest to his work; the work 
itself must be judged independently. From 
this point of view, the defect of these dramas 
lies in the drawing of character. The verse 
is forcible, and often melodious; the plots are 
interesting. But the heroes and heroines, 
in spite of their self-explanations, do not 
cling to the memory. The loves of Phaon 
and Sappho, though not, perhaps, more 
sudden than those of Borneo and J uliet, are 
less natural, and seem to occur by a kind of 
dramatic jerk. On the whole, we think 
Cleon, Sappho’s guardian, is the most life¬ 
like and interesting character, in a play 
crowded with figures none of whom stand 
out in very dear personality. The humorous 
characters—Brass, Bury the Town Crier, 
and the First Servant—are comic in a some¬ 
what laboured way: in truth, Shakspere 
has spoilt us for any further attempts in 
that line. It is not in character-drawing, 
but in pure reflection, that Mr. Hosken 
reaches his best level—as here, for instance, 
in Sappho’s speech (Act ii., sc. i.)— 

“ We are such fools with feeling, that those things 
Which we would have withdrawn, wo manifest 
More clearly by deceit: our large emotions 
Unbind our tongues like wine; yet are we chary 
In this respect, that we would keep great joys 

As sacred to ourselves.0 crowning joy 

That stands above me like the sheltering heaven 
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I would I had a little sorrow now 
To make my state seem mortal, for I fear 
Some nectar-quaffing Power will envy me, 

And snatch my golden happiness away, 

Being emit by Phaon’s beauty; then the gods, 
When they intend their heaviest strokes for us, 
Prelude them with some most imperial joy, 
Smiling us on to death.” 

On the whole, we like “ Phaon and 
Sappho ” better than “ Nimrod.” In the 
latter, the canvas is too crowded, the passion 
of Nimrod for Nitocris, wife of Machiavarel, 
is too crude and hasty; the outrage that 
befals Astarte is horrid rather than tragic, 
somewhat reminding us of an episode in 
“Aurora Leigh.” Raphael, scholar, lover, 
prince, and finally soldier, is the best drawn 
character. Some of his reflections are finely 
expressed, though the thoughts are more | 
true than new— e.g., p. 266, act iv. sc. i.: 

“ Nature oft makes her greatest consequence 
Hang on some little cause our ignorance 
Thinks insignificant, and out of range 
Of our dark guesses which we misname truths. 
The foot’s scarce kept from sliding; overhead 
A law-abiding governance deals out 
Rewards and punishments, and every sin 
Carries with it an infinite consequence, 

And from the moment than evil’s done 
Its leaden-footed punishment begins 
To walk beside the offender." 

And the song (p. 196) “0, the long, long 
days of youth ” is very pretty and graceful. 

We think that some solecisms in the 
pronouncing of Greek names should be 
removed from the first play: Icaro, Athena- 
goras, Timoleon, Archidamus. But these 
are trifles. It is impossible to read these 
plays without admiration for the mind 
which, under such stress of circumstances, 
oould produce such work. 

E. D. A. Morshead. 


A Classified Index to the Leonine, Gelasian, 
and Gregorian Sacramentariee, according to 
the Text of Muratori’s Liturgia Romana 
Vet tie. By H. A. Wilson, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 

Students of western Liturgies, both abroad 
and at home, have cause to thank Mr. 
Wilson for thus laborious piece of work. 
The Syndics of the Cambridge Press have 
also to be thanked for undertaking its 
publication, and the more so as the honour 
of its achievement is due to a member of 
the sister University. 

The helpful indices to such books as 
Mr. F. E. Warren’s Leofric Missal, Dr. 
Wickham Legg’s Breviarittm Romanum 
Quignonianum, and the exhaustive “library” 
of indices appended to Messrs. Procter 
and Wordsworth’s Sarum Breviary, make 
us feel more acutely the want of such aids j 
to the study of Muratori’s great work. 
From the standpoint of scientific students of 
the present day, much of the controversial 
matter which Muratori has prefixed in his 
preliminary Dissertations is only a monument 
of the time which, if not absolutely wasted, 
might certainly have been better employed. 
There are few of us who would not gladly 
exchange the chapters intended to establish 
that the Greek and Syrian Liturgies taught 
transubstantiation, and to refute Bingham or 
Samuel Basnage, for a few pages of such 
modest but most useful work as My. Wilson 


has given us. But it was after the fashion 
of Muratori’s day to dedicate his book to a 
cardinal, and to place upon the title-page 
that it was intended “ ad confirmandam prae 
ceteris Catholicae ecclesiae de eucharistia 
doctrinam.” 

Mr. Wilson supplies to the two folios of 
1748 indices as follows: (1) “ of Eucharistic 
Prefaces” ; (2) “of Special Clauses in the 
Canon ” ; (3) “ of Episcopal Benedictions at 
Mass ” ; (4) “ of Collects, including Secrets, 
Postcommunions, Orationes super populum, 
and prayers for special purposes ”; (5) “ of 
Benedictions, Exorcisms, and Forms of 
Ordination and Investiture ”; and, lastly 
(6), “ of Bidding of Prayers, Notifications, 
Instructions, &c.” 

One of the most serviceable features of 
the book, removing it entirely from the class 
of mechanically constructed tables, is to be 
found in the notification of resemblances, 
parallels, and differences of reading. 

“ It frequently happens,” as has been remarked 
by Mr. Wilson, “ that a particular form, say a 
Collect, appears in more than one of the three 
Sacramentaries, or in more than one place in the 
same Sacramentary, sometimes with variations of 
reading, sometimes with the insertion of words 
intended to fit it for a special purpose, or with 
such an amount of variation as to suggest a 
revision of the form.” 

All such variations are indicated by Mr. 
Wilson ; and a labour like this is proof of a 
very real and intimate familiarity with the 
entire contents of the Sacramentaries, such 
as would be by no means established by a 
mere citation of initial clauses. 

I have to add that I have tested the 
accuracy of the printing of the figures in 
scores of places, and have not lighted upon 
a single error. 

J. Edenburoen. 


The Life of Francis Duncan. By Henry 
Birdwood Blogg. (Kegan Paul.) 

“ If you cannot pray," a distinguished head¬ 
master is reported to have said, “read a 
good biography.” In a brief but eloquent 
introduction to the book now under review, 
these words are quoted by the Bishop of 
Chester. If there ever was a man who 
realised the old adage laborare est orare, that 
was the late Col. Francis Duncan, the 
historian of the Royal Artillery and member 
of parliament for Finsbury. “ Better,” he 
used to say, “ to wear out than to rust out.” 
He never seems to have known rest except 
as change of occupation. His powers of 
work were gigantic. He was an historian, 
an active officer, the life and soul of the 
ambulance department of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem in England, an eloquent 
speaker, and an indefatigable Sunday-school 
teacher. It is a matter of deep regret that 
his hours of recreation were so fatally few. 
He should be with us now, had he been as 
others are. Writing from Cairo on August 
17, 1883, to a friend, he says— 

“ I am very much out of sorts. ... If I 
get worse I shall Btart for England early next 
month ; but if I can hold out to the end I will, 
as I should like to see the last of the cholera 
before leaving my post.” 

He did “ hold out,” but died of cirrhosis of 
the liver, probably first contracted in Egypt, 


at the comparatively early age of fifty-two. 
The facts of Col. Duncan’s life are clearly 
and sympathetically stated by the Rev. 
H. B. Blogg; but the most skilful and 
sympathetic of biographers cannot reproduce 
the fragrance of a charming home such as 
Col. Duncan’s. It is with good reason Dr. 
Jayne says that: 

“ The best portion of the memories of the 
richest and deepest life must always be incom¬ 
municable. Humour and humour’s near kins¬ 
man—sympathy—tenderness, and loyalty, and 
all those fireside charities and pieties which 
alike in fruition and remembrance form our 
‘treasureof delight’—theseaie plants yielding 
a fruit which does not lightly lend itself to 
transference and exhibition.” 

Francis Duncan was bom in Aberdeen on 
April 4, 1836. His father was known as 
“ the Scottish railway king.” Like his son, 
he was a man of varied accomplishments, 
but circumstances compelled him to devote 
his time more exclusively to his profession 
— that of the law. He was eminently 
successful, but absolutely free from any 
taint of the intolerance sometimes found 
in self-made men. He showed his wis¬ 
dom in not compelling his son to follow his 
own profession. In 18.17 Francis Duncan 
embarked as a subaltern in the 7 th 
Artillery Brigade for Canada. In the 
following year he married. His marriage 
proved a most happy one. Husband and 
wife walked this world together, 

“ Yoked in all exercise of noble end.” 

The biographer dedicates his book to his 
“friend’s best friend.” In 1862 Duncan 
returned to Woolwich, and nine years later 
was appointed Superintendent of the Royal 
Artillery Regimental Records. This appoint¬ 
ment led to fortunate results, for it induced 
Duncan to write the history of his regiment. 
Mr. Blogg quotes the opinions of two 
eminent officers regarding this history. 
These reviews are very favourable ; but the 
interest of the book, so far as non-military 
readers is concerned, centres in its revival 
of the long-forgotten story of the Duke of 
Wellington’s injustice to the artillery after 
his most famous victory. 

“ The Duke, in December, 1815, wrote a private 
letter to Lord Mulgrave, in which he gave as 
hig reasons for not recommending the artillery 
for its full share of rewards, that the gunners 
did not obey orders by taking shelter in the 
squares when the French cavalry attacked, but 
withdrew from the field. The letter, though 
private, was published in the Correspondence, 
fortunately while officers were alive who could 
definitely deny and disprove the charges con¬ 
tained in it. There was not a particle of truth 
in the accusation.” 

The despatches of the Iron Duke are too 
well known to need any eulogy, but the 
Duke’s private letters are not always written 
in the clear, crisp English of his despatches. 
Certainly this famous letter to Lord Mulgrave 
is not a good example of the Duke’s style, 
though it contains a touch of irony rarely 
met with in his writings. After stating that 
he objected to “ what is called a history of 
the battle of Waterloo ” being written, as a 
history must be “ the truth and the whole 
truth,” the Duke goes on : 

“ but if a true history is written, what will 
become of the reputation of half of those who 
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have acquired reputation, and who deserve it' 
for their gallantry, but who, if their mistakes 
and casual misconduct were made public, would 
not be so well thought of.” 

In December, 1882, Sir Evelyn Wood 
telegraphed to Major Duncan asking him to 
take command of the Egyptian Artillery. 
Major Duncan accepted the offer, and in 
1884 was selected to assist the refugees 
whom General Gordon was sending to 
Assouan from the Soudan. He regarded 
the evacuation of the Soudan as “ a great 
mistake.” From Assouan—a very ancient 
city mentioned by the prophet Ezekiel as 
Syene—Col. Duncan moved south to take 
command of the forces at the front at Wady 
Haifa. The expedition for the relief of 
General Gordon was described by Col. 
Duncan as “ the most extraordinary poly¬ 
glot expedition that had ever been seen for 
its size.” The shock of Gordon’s death was 
“ a blow that was felt by everyone. The 
look on every private soldier’s face was as if 
he had lost a dear friend.” Col. Duncan 
was not, however, despondent about the 
future of Egypt. Through the mists of 
intrigue, which for ever hang over Cairo, 
he saw “pleasanter relations growing up 
between the natives and ourselves and he 
believed “ that the Nile expedition did a 
good deal to encourage this kind of feeling, 
for never did soldiers in another country 
than their own behave better than our 
soldiers did towards the natives.” When 
at Dongola, 13,000 men, women, and 
children passed through his hands, and not 
one single complaint did he receive from 
any refugee against an English soldier. 

Col. DuncaD had received the baptism of 
defeat usually accorded topolitical aspirants 
before he entered tho House as member 
for the Holbom division of Finsbury in 
1885. His maiden speech, made on the vote 
for Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff’s mission 
to Constantinople, was a brilliant success. 
Probably no Conservative in the Parliament, 
either of 1885 or of 1886, received so many 
compliments from Mr. Gladstone as the 
ho to arable and gallant member for the 
Holbom division of Finsbury, and none 
better merited them. It was not merely the 
fact that Col. Duncan spoke only when he 
understood his subject, or that his sentences 
were pithy and pungent, or that his sincerity 
was manifest; but there was also about his 
utterances the element of the unexpected. 
He was no party hack. He might almost be 
described as that phoenix among politicians— 
an impartial man. He proved his title 
to be thus considered when he seconded 
Mr. Sexton’s motion to place the municipal 
franchise in Belfast on the same footing as 
in the cities of England and Scotland. Un¬ 
fortunately his parliamentary career was 
limited to throe brief sessions. After a long, 
painful and wearisome struggle, on Novem¬ 
ber 16, 1888, IVancis Duncan 

“ Gave hishonours to the world again, 

Bis blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.” 

J. G. C. Minchin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Ingelheim. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 

In 3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Belhaven. By Max Beresford. In 2 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 

Quintin Boonrise. By J. McGavin Sloan. 

(Alexander Gardner.) 

Suspected. By Louisa Stratenus. (Chapman 

& Hall.) 

My Geoff. By John Strange Winter. 

(White.) 

In Part to Blame. By Haine Whyte. 

(Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

Tom Buxton’s Aim. By Smith Eobertson. 

(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Millicent’s Mistake. By Sarah Selina Hamer. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Into the Unbutton. By Lawrence Fletcher. 

(Cassells.) 

Branksome Bene. By Hugh Mulleneux 

Walmsley. (Hutchinson.) 

With Ingelheim, the author of “ Miss 
Molly ” has made a great advance. It is a 
delightful story delightfully told. There 
are several characters in it that are quite 
Norrisian and bettor than Norrisian ; there 
is at least one, Virginia Shore, that is 
worthy even of the artist who has drawn 
Adela Pole. Only one fault, indeed, can 
well be found with Ingelheim; the con¬ 
nexion between the prologue and the story 
proper is not so clear as it might 
be. It was inevitable, of course, that the 
Countess Miramar should find her stolen 
child ; but it is not easy to understand why 
she so readily accepts Dolores as the girl she 
wants, when apparently the necessary resem¬ 
blance either to herself or to her dead hus¬ 
band does not exist. But when all interests 
are concentrated in Ingelheim, which bears 
an almost suspicious likeness to Weimar— 
Ingelheim with its intrigues, its heart-burn¬ 
ings, its artistic enthusiasms, all steeped in 
antique Teutonic courtliness—then the 
evolution of plot and the revelation of 
character proceed without hitch. The 
princess will, by most readers, be considered 
the centre of the story; for she has passions, 
and a passionate lover—although he is too 
much of a pessimist. But Virginia Shore, 
her friend—cool rather than cold, good- 
natured, not bad-hearted, an intrigante to the 
finger tips, yet quite worthy of the social and 
matrimonial successes she achieves—will 
appeal to most connoisseurs in fiction as a 
moro finished work. Then we have—and 
not in the background—good discrowned 
but not disheartened Dolores and her two 
lovers: Jerome Shore, who is as simple as his 
sister is subtle; and Jim Traherne, who 
triumphs in the long run over Jerome, not 
because he is a better man, but because he 
is “ one of her own people.” Finally, 
supervising all, managing all, pervading all, 
is “His Excellency,” a Bulwer-Lyttonian 
philosopher, man of the world, and 
politician “up to date.” Ingelheim is a 
comedy of the Meredithian sort, “dealing 
with human nature in the drawing-room of 

( civilised men and women, where we have 
no dust of tho struggling outer world, no 
mire, no violent crushes, to make the cor¬ 


rectness of the representation convincing.” 
But it is perfectly played, and the ethic it 
insinuates is as exquisite as the style in 
which it is conveyed. 

There are some of the elements of a good 
tragical story, although of a quite conven¬ 
tional kind, in Belhaven, but they have not 
been made the most of by the author, who 
shows no skill in serving up his horrors. 
Gordon, the hero-villain, murderer, swindler, 
expert in poisons, and sentimental humbug, 
would have been quite a notable character 
in his way had there been any kind of 
consistency in his conduct. As things are, 
he is simply a nuisance to his daughter and 
all associated with him, and richly deserves 
the miserable (and original) fate that befalls 
him in America. Sybil, the daughter, 
although rather too given to Scotch 
“greetin’”—a very different thing from 
English crying—is a better drawn character. 
Alec Macdonald, too, is a fair example of 
“ the son of the manse ” who is quite 
equal to the task of bearing up against 
an infamouB and unjust accusation. The 
author of Belhaven might have made a 
good deal more of the society in the little 
Scotch seaside town in which the most of 
his scenes are laid. In fact, a reading of 
the book leaves one with the abiding and 
provoking impression that in every respect 
it might easily have been better than it is. 

Quintin Boonrise looks, above all things, 
like an experiment in fiction by an author 
who is better qualified by nature and culture 
to write a pamphlet or a sermon. There is 
a good deal of argumentation—and some of 
it decidedly acute—about marriage, “the 
sovereignty of God,” “the presence of 
divine grace,” “ the sinner’s ability to savo 
himself,” and other equally enlivening 
subjects. In addition, the book has a plot, 
and a tolerable tragic one. Quintin Doon- 
rise, a small Scotch laird with a fair share 
of passion and of half-aristocratic pride, 
falls deeply in love with Mary Lamb, the 
pretty daughter of a worthy farmer. Mary 
falls not less deeply in love with Quintin, 
and tries the eminently risky experiment of 
acting as his housekeeper. The results are 
what De Quincey used to delight in calling 
“ a pledge,” a scandal, and the breaking of 
hearts. Quintin, however, is not a bad 
man, and “makes an honest woman” of 
poor Mary. But unable to face the social 
difficulties involved in his “ marrying 
beneath him,” Quintin blows out his very 
muddled brains, and leaves Mary to play 
the part of widow, devoted to her husband’s 
interests and memory, which she does ex¬ 
ceedingly well. There is a great deal of 
character in Quintin Boonrise, and, all things 
considered, it is one of the best Scotch 
novels that have been published for a long 
time. But Mr. Sloan will have to learn the 
art of condensation. 

Suspected is neither more nor less than a 
commonplace, though painstaking, story of 
a familiar English type, the incidents in 
which have given to them a Teutonic- 
Dutch setting. Otto Van Weert, the un¬ 
worthy betrothed of the heroine Anna, is 
just the sort of young man who gets into 
debt, and goes to the bad generally, through 
being impressed too much by the pleasures 
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that are offered by a great English city, 
and who, in spite—or in virtue—of his 
weaknesses and vices, fascinates impression¬ 
able young women. Anna is, however, a 
little more unreasonable, unjust, and un¬ 
generous than the majority of fair-minded 
and healthy English girls; for she attributes 
the mysterious murder of Otto to a young 
man the latchet of whose shoe that scamp 
was unworthy to loose, and on whom as 
she knows he had shamelessly sponged. 
Wolff, however, who, after a time, is 
allowed to take Otto’s place, and his friend 
and rival, Egbert, are excellent sketches of 
quite possible persons. Altogether, Stts- 
pected, though slight, is quite readable. 

Simplicity of plot and of style is the one 
thing which My Geoff has in common with 
the majority of its author’s novels. The 
heroine is a little creature who somehow 
recals Jane Eyre, and who tells her 
experiences as lady help in several families. 
Several of her characters savour too much 
of caricature, notably Clement Warrington, 
the painter, and his wife, who worships him 
rather too effusively, and the fearfully and 
wonderfully vindictive Lady d’Ecie. On 
the other hand there are some really 
excellent and obviously life-like portraits in 
My Geoff, notably those of the well-inten¬ 
tioned, although rather too ambitious, 
Mrs. Poplin-Browne and her cockney 
husband with his ’earty ways and his 
’omely manners. Geoff himself, however, 
is rather a failure. One would not indeed 
have wished him to have played Rochester 
to Miss Nugent’s Jane Eyre, but Mrs. 
Stannard might at least have given him 
the brains and manliness of a Booties. 

Don Francisco Freitas is a thorough- 
paced scoundrel of the familiar Spanish- 
American type. He commits murder and 
bigamy, fascinates and assaults ladies, and 
when in London puts up at the Langham. 
But he may be forgiven, for he imparts a 
certain amount of liveliness to In Part to 
Blame, which otherwise is a poorly-written, 
deadly dull story, filled with uninteresting 
creatures of whom even Edna Lyall 
could have made nothing, although they vex 
themselves with the problems she discusses 
in her stories. One of these is described as 
“ a poor poet, but a good lover.” This is 
the most accurate statement in the whole 
book, for the “ poet ” writes of Love that 

“ It beams from out the eyes 
The feelings of the soul; 

And once its flame doth rise 
Its Are doth all control.” 

“ There is something almost God-like in 
the tender, patient, unwearying love of a 
true man.” So one learns from the com¬ 
mencement of the fifth chapter of Millicent's 
Mistake, and this simple “Annie Swan” 
idea is the essence of this book, which is 
the work of an author who now occupies a 
prominent position in this same “Annie 
Swan ” school of fiction. The “ true man,” 
Caleb West by name, falls in love with 
Millicent Welland—he cannot, indeed, well 
help himself—and, in course of time, marries 
her. She is quite worthy of Caleb, but, 
unfortunately for him, and still more for 
herself, does not inform him that, long 
before they have met, she has been all but 


married to another and inferior man, Edwin 
Winters. The difficulties that follow are of 
the conventional kind, and are surmounted 
in the conventional fashion. It is, of course, 
quite impossible to criticise the style of 
Millicent's Mistake ; style is, indeed, con¬ 
spicuous by its absence from the book. It 
is a simple, wholesome, painfully un¬ 
ambitious story of the kind that Sunday- 
school pupils, and still more Sunday-school 
teachers, will take kindly to. 

Tom Buxton's Aim is a decidedly effective, 
though by no means pleasant, study in the 
morally sordid. Tom is, indeed, only an 
undiscovered, or partially discovered, Uriah 
Heep. He is capable of any meanness; 
he is even, itseems, capable of being the insti¬ 
gator of, and the accomplice in, a murder. 
Yet he is industrious, thrifty, tenacious of 
purpose, and full of devices. Above all 
things, he is successful. So, at all events, 
his biographer assures us. We are told 
that “ to make as much money as is possible 
within the short allotted span was and is 
Tom’s aim; and he has succeeded.” Yet, 
when Tom is last seen in this book, he is 
lying on the floor, and his wife—who had 
been his landlady, and whom he marries in 
case she “ splits upon ” him—is “ pommel¬ 
ing his face until the blood streams on his 
collar and shirt-front.” The story is, 
iudeed, eminently unsatisfactory, in so far 
that it has really no end, and indeed no 
beginning, to speak of. Harry Lintoft, who, 
reckless and good-natured in his selfishness, 
is a foil to his friend Tom, is not more 
agreeably disposed of in the end than is 
that apology for a hero himself. In fact, 
Tom Buxton's Aim should really be taken 
as a collection of instantaneous photographs 
of several scoundrels and one drunkard. 
As such, it will bear a second reading. 

Mr. Lawrence Fletcher has, in his Into 
the Unknown, set himself to out-Rider Mr. 
Haggard, and, in one respect, at all events, 
he has succeeded. He has compressed into 
his 200 odd pages quite as many adventures 
and almost as many deaths as even his 
master has crowded into an equal amount 
of space. There is a certain novelty, too, 
in the central incident of his story. South 
Africa has been so long the happy hunting 
ground of the melodramatic novelist, that, but 
for Mr. Fletcher’s book, we should have said it 
was impossible to discover or plant there 
anything new in the way of incident. Mr. 
Fletcher has, however, found or manu¬ 
factured a colony of Mormons, governed by 
a blackguardly “ Holy Three ” and endowed 
with almost as remarkable an appetite for 
murder as for matrimony. How his hero, 
Grenville, succeeds in frustrating the designs 
of the Mormons and in penetrating into 
their fortress the reader of Into the Unknown 
must, of course, learn for himself. It must 
suffice to say that he is aided by a mag¬ 
nanimous, big-boned Zulu, who is a sort of 
half-brother to Umslopogaas, and by a 
self-sacrificing girl who meets a fate almost 
as tragic as that of Nada the Lily. 
Mr. Fletcher’s story, however, recalls Mu'. 
Haggard simply by the number and 
character of his homicides. He has none 
of his master’s imagination and “force”— 
misused &s both of these have sometimes 
been. 
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Branksome Bene is a fairly good novel of 
the old shiver-my timbers school, rather than 
of that of which Mr. Rider Haggard is 
still the undisputed chief. The leading 
character in it is a rugged, warm-hearted 
smuggler of the name of Gulliver, who 
pursues his essentially respectable avoca¬ 
tion in and near the Isle of Wight. 
Gulliver has a daughter (?) with two lovers, 
who are even more decidedly at daggers 
drawn than lovers usually are, from the one 
being in the revenue department of the 
public service, and the other being em¬ 
phatically not. There is plenty of hard 
fighting and knockdown blows, and con¬ 
spiracy of a kind which it is not easy to 
conceive of as taking place at any period in 
the history of the British navy; and the 
scene of the story shifts merrily and with 
James Grantish rapidity from England to 
France, from France to Italy, and finally 
from Italy to Scotland. There is a vast 
deal more of action than of character in 
Branksome Dene, yet Giacomo, the Italian, 
who does such valuable service to the hero 
of the story, is a rather striking sketch. 
The Scotch dialect attempted by the author 
towards the close of the volume is not quite 
perfect. At all events it is in the last degree 
improbable that a Dumfriesshire peasant 
should be found saying in the same breath, 
“ There’s no the like on ye left among the 
bairns o’ Lochmaben,” and “ The wee 
bairnies all greet for thee mony a day.” 
“Ye” is infinitely bettor Scotch than 
“ thee.” 

William Wallace. 


CURRENT LIT ERA TURK. 

The three volumes of Lord Chesterfiehl s 
Letters, edited by Dr. Bradshaw, and published 
by Swan Sonnenschein & Co., are printed in 
excellent type, and are admirably bound. The 
edition of Lord Mahon has, up to the present 
time, held its own against all comers; but it 
has long been unobtainable, except at a very 
high price. Dr. Bradshaw has adopted his 
predecessor’s method and notes, and has shown 
good judgment in following in his steps. 
His own observations are not numerous, 
and most of them refer to Irish matters and 
Irish persons in which he is well informed. 
Five communications from Lord Chesterfield 
are now printed for the first time, and one 
of them, from the Newcastle M88. in the 
British Museum, makes the set of letters to 
Dayrolles complete. These MSS. contain 
a very large collection of letters from Lord 
Chesterfield, and it is gratifying to read 
that Dr. Bradshaw purposes to make them 
public “ at no distant date.” Lord Charle- 
mont’s criticism of the Letters is reprinted 
from the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
(Twelfth Report, Appendix, Pt. 10), but the 
erroneous note which was inserted on p. 327 
should not have been included by the present 
editor. The companion at Bjrne of the young 
Stanhope, who is described as “ the excellent 
Mr., now Lord Eliott” {sit), was not Lord 
Heathfield, of Gibraltar, but the Comishman 
by whom Stanhope was afterwards placed in 
parliament for more than one Cornish borough. 
The name of one of these constituencies should 
not be printed as St. Germiics; and as the 
younger Eliot succeeded to his father’s barony 
in 1804, it is incorrect to say (as on p. 51) that 
“ he was raised to the peerage in 1813.” The 
work which Dr. Bradshaw promises should 
prove a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
jhe last century. 
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Lectures on the History of Literature, 
Delivered by Thomas Carlyle, April to July, 
1838. Now printed for the first time. Edited 
with Preface and Notes, by Prof. J. Reay 
Greene. (Ellis & Elvey.) No one ignorant of 
the dates would imagine, on reading these 
discourses—which were partially reported by a 
diligent barrister, Mr. Chisholm Anstey, and have 
lately been published in two distinct editions— 
that they were subsequent to Sartor Resartus. 
While recognising the piety of the editing, 
we can hardly allow them more than an anti¬ 
quarian interest. Little is said in them that is 
not better said by Carlyle elsewhere, and the 
traces of the great accent are surprisingly few. 
The mind of Carlyle in the year 1838 would be 
most unjustly estimated by the impression given 
in this booh. It is an instance of misdirected 
zeal that, while so many priceless letters of 
Carlyle lie unknown for lack of a public or a 
publisher, this tame and washed-out matter 
should be twice edited. In the years 1837 to 
1840 Carlyle gave an annual course of lectures. 
One would hardly believe, without the evidence, 
that the course on Heroes and this course on 
Literature were by the same man. At the 
best, the present set might conceivably be the 
work of the same man in early youth, when 
his ideas were struggling into shape; and if 
this were so, they would have their historic 
value. But, in reality, they are partial reports 
of more or lees extemporised public mono¬ 
logues, never meant for literary form or 
thought worthy of it by their author, who 
would probably have been galled by their 
publication. Carlyle, feeling the prohibitive 
range of the subject—-European Literature— 
which he had chosen, evidently abandoned all 
pretence at an academic survey of it, and 
talked away. It may well have been grand 
talk; but the chief effect must have lain in the 
turns of his idiom, in his tones and looks and 
bearing—in things which the reporter cannot 
pencil down. We seem to hear the speech of 
Carlyle most unmistakably when he talks of 
Homer and Dante, especially of Dante; in¬ 
deed, he could hardly speak or write about 
such men in a way that is not memorable. 

“Dante was afterwards reduced to wander up 
and down Italy a broken man. His way of life is 
difficult to conceive of, with so violent a mind as 
his, whether sad or joyful. Henceforth he had 
sorrow for his portion.’’ 

Even more characteristic are the words on the 
Francesca story: “The whole is so beautiful, 
like a clear piping voice heard in the centre of a 
whirlwind.” There are also appreciations of 
Goethe, Schiller, Milton, and many others, 
in which this distinctive style hardly appears, 
and which look like a rudimentary draft of the 
classic passages we all remember, though in 
a few cases we have an interesting utterance 
upon something Carlyle has not elsewhere 
spoken of. The notes by Prof. Reay Greene, 
though painstaking, cannot, any more than 
those of Mr. Kaikaria in the rival edition, be 
of great value in so unwieldy a subject. 

Poets the Interpreters of their Age. By Anna 
Swan wick. (Bell.) The set of papers, ranging 
over universal literature, originally addressed 
to a private society, which Miss Swanwick has 
republished, are totally without pretension, 
despite their alanniDg programme, and will 
safely and pleasantly introduce a number of 
great writers to those who have hardly heard of 
them. “To the learned,” says the authoress, 
“ I have nothing to offer,” but of the learned 
there are not so many who have read as widely 
and sympathetically as Miss Swanwick. Her 
style is somewhat flowing and old-fashioned, 
but always estimable; and her information, 
though confessedly in many cases secondhand, 
is chosen with judgment and carefully checked. 
The ground covered may be judged from some 


of the headings. One chapter is given to 
Homer alone, another to the rest of Hellas. 
Borne, Babylonia, Mediaeval Christianity each 
have one. The sequel is mainly taken up with 
a sketch of English literature, in several 
chapters, interspersed with other chapters on 
writers of France, Germany, and Italy. Of 
modern Frenchmen Hugo, we are glad to see, 
has a chapter to himself. The list doses with 
the names of Browning and Lord Tennyson, 
and the rapid journey which we are taken by 
express train through the whole continent of 
literature is not unrefreshing. 

“ Abbotsford Series of the Scottish 
Poets.” Edited by George Eyie-Todd. Vol. 
II., Mediaeval Scottish Poetry. (Glasgow : 
Hodge; London: Williams & Norgate). We 
like this volume better than its predecessor, 
even though it repeats some of the editorial 
mannerisms to which we have taken exception. 
It will doubtless be welcome to many as a 
handy collection of poetry hitherto inaccessible 
except in the expensive editions of the Societies. 
Less liberty has been taken with the texts. 
Henry son and Dunbar escape epitome, because 
the average length of their poems is short; 
James I. because his artistic unity and 
balance defy tinkering. Gavin Douglas suffers 
much in an abridgment of 32 pages; and 
somewhat unreasonably, since Mr. Eyre-Todd 
has thought him worth a preface of 18 
pages. The selections are for the most 
part good, and fairly illustrate the different 
moods of the poets. We note, however, that 
Dunbar is not represented by any of his 
religious pieces. This is a serious omission; for 
we cannot have an adequate notion of the rioh 
symphony of his verse, if we leave out of 
account the triumphant organ-notes of poems 
like “ Done is a Battell on the Dragon Blak.” 
The prefaces are very readable, though they 
impress us as the work of a compiler rather than 
of an independent critic. When we see so many 
of the opinions of one Merry Boss on old 
Scottish verso quoted with generous appro¬ 
bation, and are told that Mr. John Small 
edited Douglas “in an entirely satisfactory 
manner,” we are warned not to expect too 
much from the volumo in the way of criticism. 
We have a repetition of the Warton fallacy in 
the remarks about the “ wave of civilisation ” 
which passed over the country at the advent 
of Margaret Tudor, though Mr. Eyre-Todd 
would not have found it a hard task to collect 
facts to prove the anachronism of this pretty 
story. 

Sancho Pawn's Proverbs, and others which 
occur in Don Quixote. With a literal 
English Translation, Notes, and an Intro¬ 
duction by Ulick Ralph Burke. (Pickering & 
Chatto.) This is really a third and enlarged 
edition of a charming little work published in 
1872 under the present title, republished in 1877 
as Spanish Salt, and now reappearing under its 
original designation. We may as well say at 
once, as the only fault that we have to find 
with this dainty little volume, that it has far 
too many misprints for a book in its third 
edition: there are some score of these which 
certainly ought to have been corrected. Other¬ 
wise, the book is delightful. It should be in 
the hands of every reader of Cervantes; for 
without a knowledge of the proverbs we miss 
the point of half the wit; and the ordinary 
dictionaries do not explain these sayings 
sufficiently to enable the reader to grasp their 
full meaning. Proverbs are often obscure, not 
seldom susceptible of more than one inter¬ 
pretation, and the student is sure to find 
among them some hard nuts to exercise his 
strength upon. It is, therefore, in no deprecia¬ 
tion of Mr. Burke’s powers that wo say that 
on one or two points we dissent from him. On 
No. 10 is a note: “ Alcalde, originally spelt 


alcayde, from the Arabic al kaidi, or al kddi, is 
the title of the local judge or magistrate in 
every town and village in Spain.” Is not Mr. 
Burke confounding here two words which are 
as distinct in meaning and as separate in deriva¬ 
tion as our “ mayor ” and “ major ” ? Alcayde, 
from the Arabic raid, a chief, means the com¬ 
mander of a fortress, in Spanish; alcalde, from 
the Arabic cadi, is a judge; see Dozy’s, or 
Eguilaz’s Olossario, sub. roc. No. 25. Arraigado 
is more used of a man who has landed property, 
a stake in the country, a root in the soil, than 
for a merely rich (moneyed) man. No. 81 : 
“ Castigates mi madre, y yo trompogefas ” can¬ 
not, we think, mean, “My mother corrects 
me, and I go on deceiving her.” It may refer 
to the whipping-tops ; las is clearly plural. In 
401: “ A mal viento va esta parva,” we cannot 
accept the etymology of parva from Latin 
parvus, and the reason given. We should rather 
connect it with Bardie, Barge, a heap of straw, 
and kindred words in the dialects; cf. Du 
Cange, s.v. Berga. Differences of opinion such 
as these do not detract from, but rather show 
both the interest and the need of consulting, 
such a work as this, if we would enjoy with 
full relish all the salt of Sancho Panza’s 
witty sayings. 

Towards Democracy. Third edition, enlarged. 
(Fisher Unwin.) The author of this work 
is known to be Mr. Edward Carpenter, 
although his name does not appear on 
the title-page, but only, as the holder of the 
copyright, at the back of it. It was first 
published in 1883, a thin little book, one- 
fourth the bulk of the present edition. The 
poem, “ Towards Democracy,” has not, how¬ 
ever, been enlarged; some passages have, indeed, 
been eliminated, and considerable alterations 
have been made in its structure. The remainder 
of the volume consists of other pieces written 
in a similar tone and style. The style is that 
kind of chant or rhythmic prose which Walt 
Whitman preferred; and, in this particular, 
Mr. Carpenter has consciously followod .in the 
footsteps of Whitman. A certain brusqueness 
of phrase, too, in the first edition gave an 
impression of imitation; it hardly seems native 
to Mr. Carpenter’s nature. For the rest, so 
far from being an imitator of Whitman or any¬ 
one else, Mr. Carpenter is one of the few truly 
original thinkers to be found at present in the 
literary world. His writings, whether in prose 
or verse, are richly suggestive, and withal he is 
a cordial lover of his fellow men—a philosopher 
who yet is active in the daily life of the world. 
His aim and hope are thus indicated in the work 
before us: 

‘ * I concei ve a millennium on earth —a millennium, 
not of riches, nor of mechanical facilities, nor of 
intellectual facilities, nor absolutely of immunity 
from disease, nor absolutely of immunity from 
pain ; but a time when men and women all over 
the earth shall ascend and enter into relation 
with their bodies—shall attain freedom and joy. 

“ And the men and women of that time looking 
back with something like envy to the life of to¬ 
day, that they too might have borne a part in 
travail and throes of birth. 

“ All is well; to-day and a million years 
henoe, equally. To you the whole universe is 
given for a garden of delight; and to the soul 
that loves, m the great coherent Whole, the 
hardest and most despised lot is even with the 
best; and there is nothing more certain or more 
solid than this ” (pp 5, 6). 

Comparing the first edition with the third, we 
prefer the latter. Some crudities of expression 
nave disappeared, and it is more fully the 
author’s own unfettered work. There is a 
natural grace in Mr. Edward Carpenter’s 
writings, which we like to find there, because 
it is natural, but which we do not find, do not 
expect to find, and do not wish to find, in the 
more rugged Whitman. This natural grace 
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asserts itself in the third edition with advan¬ 
tage. Men and women who are accustomed to 
think for themselves will be thankful for the 
healthy mental and moral stimulus contained in 
this remarkable work. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. John Underhill is engaged upon an 
edition of Gay’s Poems, which will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen in the 
early autumn. It will fill two volumes of the 
“ Muse’s Library,” and will contain practically 
everything that Gay wrote in verse, including, 
of course, the songs which form part of his 
plays and operas. Mr. Underhill has arranged 
the poems in sections, to each of which a short 
bibliographical note is prefixed. A life of 
Gay, embodying the results of independent 
research, will occupy some sixty pages of the 
first volume, in which will also be contained an 
ongraved portrait of the poet, after Aikman. 
Each volume will have a number of notes. 

Mr. Lucy’s Diary of Two Parliaments is 
about to become a Diary of Three. The 
volumes dealing with the Disraeli and Glad¬ 
stone Parliaments will be supplemented by one 
covering the period of the late Parliament under 
the premiership of Lord Salisbury. Mr. Harry 
Fumiss will illustrate the volume, which 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. now have in the press. 

The September number of Temple Bar will 
contain the opening chapters of a new serial 
story by Miss Rhoda Broughton. 

Indian Nights Entertainment is the title of a 
new volume of folk tales announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. The collec¬ 
tion has been mado by Mr. Charles Swynnerton 
from oral narration, and will be copiously 
illustrated with drawings by native artists. 

Mr. Murray announces for publication in 
the early autumn two abridged biographies — 
that of Charles Darwin, by his son ; and that 
of Jenny Lind, by Canon Scott Holland and 
Mr. W. S. Rockstro. 

The new volume in the‘‘Cameo Series”— 
The Countess Kathleen —by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
will appear next week, with a frontispiece by 
Mr. J. T. Nettleship. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
collection of reprinted pieces by Mr. Julian 
Sturgis, to be entitled After Twenty Years. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will issue immediately 
a humorous work entitled Golf in the Year 2000, 
by J. A. C. K.; and on August 19 the new 
volume in the “ Pseudonym Library,” The 
General's Daughter. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will in a few 
days publish A Highland Chronicle, a novel in 
one volume, by Mr. S- Bayard Dod. It will 
contain descriptions of life among the gypsies of 
the Highlands of Scotland in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and of the ill-fated attempts 
of “ Bonnie Prince Charlie ” to gain a throne, 
the leading characters being among his 
adherents. 

Messrs. Bemrose & Sons have in prepara¬ 
tion a series of illustrated handbooks, designed 
as elementary courses of instruction, to meet 
the requirements of technical classes in con¬ 
nexion with the Science and Art Department. 
Mr. Thomas C. Simmondswill contribute to the 
series Woodwork, Wood-earring, and Modelling 
in Clay and War; and Miss Barron and Mr. 
John Oliver will collaborate in a volume on 
Butter and Cheese Making. 

The circulation of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s 
book, The German Emperor and his Eastern 
Neighbours, just published by Messrs. Cassell 
&. Co., has been promptly suppressed in Russia. 


Mr. Frederick Wbdmore, who, we are 
sorry to say, was very unwell before leaving 
town, is now staying at Hairogate to take the 
waters, and will afterwards pay some visits in 
the North. 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
library Association of the United Kingdom 
will be held in Paris on September 12, 13, 
and 14 next. By the kind invitation of 
M. Bourgeois, the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion and Fine Arts, the sessions will be held in 
the Salle de l’Hemicycle of the National School 
of Fine Arts. This meeting, the first that has 
been held outside of the United Kingdom, 
promises to be one of the most interesting and 
enjoyable ever held. The Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, the Prefect of the 
Seine, and M. Delisle, the chief of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale, all offer a most cordial 
welcome; and everything will be done to facili¬ 
tate the objects of the visit, and to make it in 
every way not only useful but pleasant. The 
Marquess of Dufferin will receive the Associa¬ 
tion. Reports on various important branches 
of library work will be presented for discus¬ 
sion, and it is hoped that definite results will 
be arrived at in the matters of 8ize Notation 
and Cataloguing Rules; the latest edition of 
Mr. Cutters rules will be taken as the text 
for the discussion of the latter. After the usual 
business of the annual meeting, three or four 
days will be devoted to visiting the libraries of 
Paris, and in particular to a careful inspection 
of the Municipal Libraries, which possess many 
points of interest that distinguish them from 
any similar institutions in this country, both 
as regards organisation and administration. 
Members will also have unusual facilities 
offered them for visiting places and objects of 
interest in Paris and the neighbourhood, and 
special arrangements have been made for 
excursions. 

With reference to the Lowell memorial at 
Westminster, Mr. Leslie Stephen, the chairman 
of the committee, writes: 

“ We have already sufficient support to insure the 
insertion of the two windows in the Chapter-house; 
but the character of the commemorative tablet to 
be placed beneath the windows will depend upon 
the amount of subscriptions received, and we desire 
to make it as satisfactory as possible. Subscrip¬ 
tions may be paid to the account of the Lowell 
Memorial Fund, with Messrs. Roberts, Lubbock 
& Co., Lombard-street. 

The total amount of subscriptions already 
promised is about £213. 

Mr. Bok has acquired a quantity of unpub¬ 
lished material by the late Henry Ward Beecher, 
which will shortly be published as a series of 
articles in The Ladies' Home Journal. 

The results of the L.L.A. examination at the 
University of St. Andrews have just been 
issued. It appears that 699 candidates 
entered for examination at 42 centres, being 
the largest number yet entered in any one 
year, and 63 in advance of any previous 
occasion. Taking a joint view of all the 
subjects in which candidates entered, 1164 
papers were written; passes were obtained in 
631 instances, and honours in 276. One 
hundred candidates having this year passed in 
the full number of subjects required for the 
L.L.A. diploma, are entitled to receive it. 
From the commencement of the scheme in 1877, 
2629 candidates in all have entered for this 
examination. For women who intend to 
become regular students in arts or science at 
the University of St. Andrews during the 
coming winter session, ten bursaries, varying 
in amount from £30 to £10, will be open to 
public competition. 

The address of Sir A. W. Croft, os presi¬ 
dent of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, includes 


a summary of the vernacular literature pub¬ 
lished in India during the year, from which we 
make some extracts. The prose works of 
imagination, that is to say novels and plays, 
treat mostly of the following subjects: the 
quarrels of the daughter-in-law with her 
mother-in-law; educated ladies married to 
uneducated men of equal family rank; learned 
Babus married to illiterate wives : the miseries 
of married widows (written by the orthodox 
classes; and the miseries of girl widows 
(written by the friends of progress). 
Among biographies, there were lives in 
various vernaculars of Socrates, Gibbon, 
Richard Cobden, Abraham Lincoln, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Dr. Duff, and Charles Brad laugh. 
History is almost confined to the Marathas, 
who have published the Chronicles of the 
Feshwas from 1713 to 1818, written just after 
the British conquest by an officer of the court 
of Baji Rao. The only work on politics 
worthy the name is a collection of the 
political opinions of the late Sir T. Madhava 
Rao. The Senior Raja of Venkatagiri 
has written a valuable work in Telugu on 
music, vocal and instrumental, embracing both 
the Hindu and the Muhammadan systems. 
Under philology, there were published at 
Bombay—a metrical grammar of the Avesta 
language; a Hebrew dictionary, “to help 
people in acquiring a knowledge of Talmudio 
and Chaldaic ”; and a guide to the Swahili 
language, in Gujarati, compiled on account of 
the native merchants trading with the west 
coast of Africa. 

We quote the following from the Boston 
Literary World: 

“ The first victory under the new international 
copyright law has been scored by Messrs. D. 
Appleton & Co. Judge Lacombe, in the United 
States Circuit Court, on June 30, handed down a 
decision in a suit brought by that firm to restrain 
the American News Company from publishing 
and Belling copies of Carlyle’s novel Wotton Rein- 
fred. A permanent injunction is granted against 
the Company, prohibiting them from handling the 
work, and also ordering them to pay to Messrs. 
Appleton all the profits they have derived from 
the sale.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A PRAYER. 

A crowned caprice is god of the world : 

On his stony breast are his cold wings furled. 
No tongue to speak, no eye to see, 

No heart to feel for a man hath he. 

But his pitiless hands are swift to smite, 

And his mute lips utter one word of might 
In the clang of gentler souls on rougher : 

“ Wrong must thou do—or wrong must suffer.” 

Then grant, 0 dumb blind god, at least that we 
Rather the sufferers than the doers be ! 

Grant Allen. 


OBITUARY. 

SIR DANIEL WILSON. 

The death is announced of Sir Daniel Wilson, 
at his home in Toronto, on Sunday last, 
August 7. He had attained his seventy-seventh 
year. 

A nephew of Christopher North, Sir Daniel 
was bom at Edinburgh in 1816; and his name 
is almost as closely associated with his native 
city as it is with the land of his adoption. 
The first public post that he held was that of 
secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Scot¬ 
land; and the first important book that be 
published, with illustrations from his own 
pencil, was Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 
Time (2 vols., 1847), of which a new and greatly 
revised edition appeared only last year. In 
1853, he was appointed to the chair of history 
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and literature at the University of Toronto! 
and henceforth he acquired a new patriotism, 
without putting off the old. In 1881, he 
became president of the university, a post 
which he held until his death. On the founda¬ 
tion of the Boyal Society by the Marquis of 
Lome, he was nominated vice-president in the 
section of literature; and he received the honour 
of knighthood in 1888. The extent of his 
interests in science, archaeology, and literature 
may be learnt from the long list of his pub¬ 
lished works, of which we can only mention a 
few :—The Archaeology and Prehistoric Annals 
of Scotland (1851); Prehistoric Man : Researches 
into the Origin of Civilisation in the Old and 
New Worlds (1863, largely re-written in later 
editions) ; Chatterton : a Biographical Study 
(1869); Caliban: the Missing Link (1873); as 
well as several articles in the ninth edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The current number of Mind opens with a 
careful critical examination of Lotze’s “Anti¬ 
thesis between Thought and Things,” by Mr. 
A. Eastwood. As this is only the first instal¬ 
ment of an essay, it may be well to indicate the 
line of its argument later on. Mr. J. Donovan 
contributes for the second time an article on 
“The Festal Origin of Human Speech.” It 
appears to be merely a re-statement of views 
set forth in the first article (Mind xvi. pp. 
498, sqq.). Why did not the author or the 
editor introduce a reference to this earlier 
article? Mr. W. E. Johnson proceeds with 
his exposition of “ The Logical Calculus.” 
The present instalment bristles with mathe¬ 
matical formulae, and suggests that the new 
symbolic logic might well find its place as a 
branch of the higher algebra. It certainly 
appeals more directly to the mathematical 
faculty than to the logical faculty as this was 
understood by the older logicians. Mr. H. R. 
Marshall follows up his interesting critical 
review of the theories of pleasure and pain by 
a similar inquiry into the aesthetic doctrines. 
In the present article, a first instalment, he 
contents himself with briefly reviewing some 
of the more familiar theories of beauty, and 
determining their character as basing them¬ 
selves, or not, on a psychological doctrine of 
pleasure. The essayist himself evidently 
attaches but little importance to those doctrines 
which are not at bottom hedonistic. 

In the current number of The American 
Journal of Psychology there is an interesting 
experimental study on “ The Growth of 
Memory in School Children,” by Mr. P. L. 
Bolton. It is found, among other results, that 
the memory-span—as measured by the num¬ 
ber of successive digits temporarily retained 
in the memory—increases with age rather than 
with intelligence (as Mr. Jacobs and Mrs. 
Bryant seemed inclined to infer from some 
earlier experiments carried out in London), and 
that girls have better memories than boys. 
The study is an excellent example of a careful 
method of psychological experimenting un¬ 
aided by any physical apparatus. In the same 
number there is an ingenious essay by Mr. A. 
Fraser on “ The Psychological Foundation of 
Natural Bealism.” The writer argues that the 
peculiar sense of reality which accompanies 
tactual perception is to be explained by saying 
that throughout the animal series touch is the 
sense which excites the most immediate re¬ 
action (we recoil from a painful touch as we do 
not, say, from an ugly sight). The sense of 
reality is the intense belief which accompanies 
this powerful reaction. 

The last two numbers of Brain do not fall 
below their predecessors, and it is only want of 
space whichhas prevented our calling attention 


to them earlier. Among the articles of greatest 
interest mention may be made of a re-state¬ 
ment by Prof. Bastian of his view of “ The 
Neural Processes underlying Attention and 
Volition ”; also an interesting comparison of 
the characteristics of the nervous system in 
childhood and in adult life, by Dr. Ch. Mercier. 
Both of these are worth reading by others 
than pure neurologists. 


LEE v. OIBBINGS. 

We think that our readers may be glad to have 
before them a shorthand writer’s report of the 
judgment in the above case, which was tried 
before Mr. Justice Kekewich on'August 3. The 
summary of the case which proceeds is quoted 
from the Times: 

“ This case raised a somewhat important ques¬ 
tion to authors—namely, whether, where an 
author has sold his copyright in a work, the work 
can be published in a condensed or popular 
form without stating that it is in fact condensed 
from the original work. The question arose upon 
the recent publication of a condensed edition of 
Mr. Sidney Lee’s ‘ Autobiography of Edward, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury.’ The facts of the case 
were shortly these. In 1886 the plaintiff, Mr. 
Sydney Lee, prepared, at the request of Mr. J. C. 
Nimmo, the publisher, and at an agreed price, a 
library edition, published at one guinea, of the 
‘ Autobiography of Edward, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury.’ Mr. Lee’s work contained a preface, 
a table of contents, an introduction, a biblio¬ 
graphical notice of the circumstances under which 
the text was originally printed, explanatory 
notes, a continuation of Lord Herbert’s life from 
the point at which his autobiography terminated 
until his death, also an appendix and an index. A 
certain number of copies were issued, but the work 
did not command any great rale. In May hst the 
defendant, Mr. William Walter Gibbing-, pub¬ 
lisher, of Bury-street, Bloomsbury, announced the 
publication, at the price of 5s., of a smaller 
edition of the work, to form the third volume of a 
series called ‘ The Memoir Library,’ but omitting 
the preface, introduction, table of contents, bib¬ 
liographical notice, and index of the original. On 
the title-page of this smaller edition Mr. Lee was 
stated to be the author, and the date of publication 
as ‘ 1892.’ It appeared that the defendant had 
purchased from Mr. Nimmo the remaining unpub¬ 
lished sheets of the original work, cut them down in 
size, omitted the parts already mentioned, and then 
ublished the smaller and cheaper form of the work, 
ut without any intimation that it was taken from 
the original work of Mr. Lee. The plaintiff com¬ 
plained that the omissions from a work of a 
serious and scholarly character were so important 
as to be injurious to bis reputation as an author 
and scholar; and accordingly he issued the writ in 
this action, and now moved for an interim injunc¬ 
tion to restrain the defendant from publishing or 
selling any copies of the ‘Autobiography of 
Edward, Lord Herbert of Cherbury,’ edited by the 
plaintiff and published by Nimmo in 1886, with 
any material alteration or omission, and contain¬ 
ing any representation to the effect that such 
copies had been prepared for publication by the 
plaintiff. 

“Mr. Renshaw, Q.0 , and Mr. Armitstead, for 
the plaintiff. 

“Mr. Warmington, Q.C., and Mr. Theodore 
Dodd, for the defendant.” 

Judgment. 

Me. Justice Kekewich : “ There are two aspects 
of this case, one of which had better be left alone, 
but the other must to some extent be regarded. 
The one which I think had better be left alone is 
what I may fairly call the moral side. The 
defendant’s evidence is directed almost entirely to 
that. Instead of giving me facts—and the dis¬ 
puted facts are extremely few—I have a consider¬ 
able amount of evidence, which, of course, has 
occupied a long time in reading, respecting what 
is called the custom, or more strictly, the habit of 
the publishing trade, and there is more than 
something about common sense. Those affidavits, 
like many other affidavits, might with great 


m 


advantage have been omitted altogether. Certainly 
they might have been cut down within the 
narrowest possible limits. No doubt the same 
observation is to some extent applicable to the 
affidavits on behalf of the plaintiff, but not to the 
same extent. Whether a jury would take into 
consideration the moral side of the case or not, it 
is not for me to prophesy. I certainly cannot. I 
can only regard it from the legal point of view, 
and I refrain from making such remarks as occur 
to me on the moral side. 

“The legal side of the case is one of con¬ 
siderable interest, and not at all free from diffi¬ 
culty. I regard the defendant for this purpose as 
the owner of the copyright of this work. He is 
not, I am aware, the owner of the copyright, but 
he has purchased the unpublished sheets of the 
plaintiff's work; and as regards those unpublished 
sheets he stands in Mr. Nimmo’s place, and is the 
owner of the copyright. He has Mr. Nimmo’s 
assent to their publication. He has even Mr. 
Nimmo’s assent to the publication in the present 
form. And he, therefore, though having no right 
to multiply copies in the sense of printing further- 
copies and publishing anything else but these 
sheets, can deal with these sheets as he pleases, 
provided he gives the plaintiff no cause to com¬ 
plain. 

“ He thinks fit— that is to say, he finds it con¬ 
venient to his trade—to publish the plaintiff’s work 
in a mutilated form. The word 1 mutilated ’ may 
or may not imply something in derogation of the 
work or of the defendant’s manipulation of it, but, 
strictly speaking, the form is mutilated. The 
index is left out. I do not myself attribute very 
great importance to that in such a work as this, 
but I only speak for myself in saying that. 
There are other parts left out, including the 
introduction; and 1 should certainly say that the 
omission of the introduction to such a work as this' 
was very nearly leaving out the principal part of 
the work. Then the date is altered, so as to give 
the impression that it is a new work. I am told 
that is not so; that nobody would suppose it was 
a work published in 1892 because the figures 
‘ 1892’ are on the title page. I suppose that 
there are some people who would regard 
1892 as meaning nothing. I confess to be 
among those who would have regarded it as 
meaning that the work was published in 1892 and 
not in 1886; but that is a question of injury to the 
plaintiff to which I will come presently, and not 
otherwise a mutilation of the plaintiff’s work. The 
omission of the introduction does seem to me to be 
a very cogent instance of mutilation. Is the 
defendant entitled to do that ? There is no law 
compelling a man to publish the whole of a work 
because he has the copyright in the whole. Nor 
can he be prevented from publishing extracts 
from the work. Whether it is right for him to 
publish extracts without saying they are extracts, 
or whether he can publish a work in a mutilated 
form without indicating in the least that there has 
been that mutilation, is a question to my mind of 
some difficulty. 

“ The question resolves itself into this—does ho 
thereby injure the author's reputation ? For that, 
what is the author’s remedy in law ? His remedy 
in law is, I think, undoubtedly libel or nothing. 
Injury to reputation is the foundation of 
the remedy in an action of libel. It is what 
you have to prove in order to get your damages; 
and if one endeavoured, which I am not intending 
to do, to frame the innuendo in an action of libel 
by the plaintiff against the defendant, it would 
necessarily point to the injury of the reputation of 
the author here by informing the public that this 
mutilated work was really the work of the plaintiff, 
whereas in fact his work was something far 
superior, and that this would be discreditable to 
him. That would be necessarily the general line 
of complaint. 

“ It comes therefore to a question on this part of 
the case whether I ought to grant an injunction 
now to restrain a libel before that question has 
been before a jury, which is the avowedly proper 
tribunal for the purpose of determining whether 
a libel exists or not. The jurisdiction of the 
Court to restrain a libel is undoubted. It has been 
affirmed over and over again, even in those cases 
in which the Court has refused to grant an in¬ 
junction, in particular in the last case of Bonnard 
v. Perryman. Of late years there has been no such 
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thing as an injunction to restrain a libel, except in 
the recent case where Mr. Justice Chitty dis¬ 
tinguished trade libels from other libels, and 
granted an injunction, a decision with which, 
within the last week or two, I have had occasion 
to express my entire concurrence. But with that 
exception, bo far as I know, the Court has not of 
late granted an injunction to restrain a libel before 
the point has been submitted to a jury—in other 
words, on interlocutory application. 

“ Mow, ought this to be an exceptional case 'r I 
see no reason for making an exception in favour of a 
case such as this. The balance of convenience does 
not seem to me to point in favour of granting 
an injunction, because though the sale of the work 
will no doubt go on, and though if it goes on it is 
injurious to the plaintiff’s reputation—the injury 
will be continued—yet the injury must to a great 
extent be done by the mere publication, and after 
all success in the ultimate result would be quite 
satisfactory to the plaintiff. I mean if it were 
eventually determined that the plaintiff was right 
and could sustain an action o! libel against the 
defendant by reason of this publication, then, not 
by the damages awarded, but by the mere verdict 
of the jury, he would have, I will not say rehabili¬ 
tated, but maintained his reputation at the level 
at which it before existed. It cannot he suggested 
that the mere Bale of a few copies more or less 
would place him in any worse position if eventually 
he succeeded; and, of course, if he did not then 
succeed, he has no reason to complain. 

“ Mow on the balanco of convenience I think I 
ought not to grant an injunction, especially it 
being of course understood that I express no 
opinion whether it is a libel or not. That is really 
the reason why the Court in these cases does not 
grant an injunction, because if it granted an 
injunction or even if it refused it on the other 
ground than the one I have mentioned, the 
Court would be obliged to express an opinion, and 
the Court ought not to express an opinion on a 
matter that is to be left to a jury. 

“But the plain tiff’s case has been put by Mr. 
ltenshaw on another ground, which strikes me as 
extremely deserving of attention, though I do not 
think I ought to grant an inj unction on that ground 
at the present moment. He says this is like the 
case of Clarke v. Freeman, and Clarke v. Freeman may 
be considered for this purpose as decided quite 
differently from the way in which it was decided. 
In that 1 follow him. I do not think that after the 
observations of Vice-Chancellor Malms, Lord 
Cairns, and Lord Selbome on that case I ought to 
hesitate to regard it as really erroneously decided; 
and I do not think that, having regard to Lord 
Cairns’s observations on page 310 of the Second 
Chancery Appeals, in the case of Maxwell v. Hogg 
I ought to doubt what the proper decision shoulc 
have been in Clarke v. Freeman, or on what ground 
that proper decision would have been rested, because 
he says distinctly, speaking be it remembered in 
the Court of Appeal:—‘ It always appeared to me 
that Clarke v. Freeman might have been decided in 
favour of the plaintiff on the ground that he had a 
property in his own name.’ The question of 
whether a libel was a fit subject for an injunction 
either on motion or at the trial was not discussed 
in Clarke v. Freeman. It is not discussed by Lord 
Cairns; it is not discussed by Lord Selbome, and 
it is not discussed by Vice-Chancellor Malins; but 
they all disapprove of the decision, and Lord Cairns 
says, 1 because the plaintiff had a property in his 
own name, the name was invaded by the action of 
the defendant, and the plaintiff could therefore 
restrain the defendant from doing what he did on 
that ground.’ That is entirely independent of 
libel. 

“ Now, can I decide this case on that ground in 
favour of the plaintiff ? I think not, and I think 
not because when you come to test that argument 
according to my present opinion, you really come 
back again to the question of libel in this case, 
though you would not have done so in Clarke v. 
Freeman. The plaintiff's case on this part of it is 
that ‘ the defendant is publishing as my own what 
is not my own; that is to say, I am the author of 
an entire book; the defendant is publishing only 
part of it, and such part that really he is not pub¬ 
lishing my work at all; he is bringing out what I 
never sanctioned as my work, and which cannot be 
fairly represented as my work, and therefore I 
complain of him using my name in co nnexio n 


with a book that is not mine.’ It comes back to 
this. Is the book the plaintiff’s or not ? 

“ It is avowedly only part of it; but is it such a 
substantial part of it that it may be fairly called 
the plaintiff's ‘t It is so unless the mutilations are 
such as to give the plaintiff a right of action for 
libel. So that, try it as you will, it comes back to 
the same point; and I think, therefore, I should be 
doing wrong in sensing hold of the doctrine, not of 
Clarke v. Freeman, but which ought to have been 
supported in Clarke v. Freeman, to give the plaintiff 
relief which ought, on the other hand, to be denied 
him because he is really bringing an action of libel. 
I, therefore, on those grounds, must refuse the 
motion, without expressing any opinion whether 
wbat has been done is injurious to the plaintiff’s 
reputation or not. 

“This is really the whole question in the case. 
If the case is tried out, there is nothing else to be 
tried; and, therefore, the proper way to dead with 
the costs is to make the costs of both parties costs 
in the action.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PENTLAND FIRTH AMD PENTLAND HILLS. 

Oxford: July 25,1892. 

In my Bhind Lectures I failed to discuss the 
disconnexion of these two names as thoroughly 
as I might have done. Since the publication 
of those Lectures my attention has been called 
to Blaeu’s Maps of Scotland, especially part 
V. dated Amsterdam 1654. The Scotch maps 
■were entrusted to “ Pontius ’" and “ Gordonius.” 
From these I copy as follows:—Fol. 7, Freturn 
Picticum hodie Pentland Fyrth (twice); fol. 11. 
Pentland Fyrth (twice); fol. 97, Pentland 
Fyrth ; fol. 115, Fretum Pictlandicum and 
Pent land Fyrth ; fol. 133, Pichtland Fyrth, and 
Pentland, or Pichtland Skerries. Here Pentland 
is doubtless derived somehow from the Petta- 
lands fiorth of the Norsemen, who seem to have 
called Caithness and Sutherland Pettaland or 
Pictdand; but when they turned Capo Wrath 
they found themselves in what they called 
Scottalands Fiorth, the sea of Scottaland, or the 
Land of the Scots. 

Now let me return to Blaeu’s maps, namely, 
to fol. 37, which is devoted to “Lothian and 
Linlit ”; there we have Penkethland, Penth- 
landt Hill and Pentland Hill; also the village 
of Penth land. Here a different combination 
is attested from that in “ PenWand Fyrth” ; and 
this is supported by Fordun’s Chronica Gentis 
Scotorum as edited by Skene (Edinburgh, 1871) 
from MSS. of the sixteenth century, see 
especially pp. 284, 292, where he reads Penland 
and Pentheland. If Ur. Skene had any pre¬ 
possession in the matter, it was his belief that 
Pentland is of the same origin in Pentland 
Firth and in Pentland Hills, so his evidence is all 
the more deserving of consideration. This is 
not all, for I have accidentally come across 
Pentlandiskery, p. 45—it is not in the index— 
where we have the Pentland Skerries referred to 
under a designation involving the spelling of 
the Pictish Pentland with the usual tl. 

Now in the case of the Pentland Hills, I take 
the hill to be so called from the village of 
Pentland, and the two references by Fordun 
seem to be to the village, nothing being said 
about the hills. Was Pentland ever an 
important place ? Was there a road leading 
to the south through it, or was it other¬ 
wise of any great strategic value ? Such are 
some of the questions I should like to ask with 
regard to it and the passages in Fordun. But 
one would also like to know what spellings of 
the names here in point are given in the oldest 
manuscripts of that chronicler. 

With regard to the thl of the Fenthland 
Hill, it has its parallel, as will have been seen, 
in that of another Lothian plaoe-naiue, Pen¬ 
kethland ; and of tho actual pronunciations of 
this word I have the following curious account 


in a letter, written to me on March 23 last by 
my Edinburgh friend, Dr. Alfred Daniell: 

“ In the course of a conversation last summer 
with two East Lothian men, of whom one (since 
dead) was considerably over seventy and the other 
slightly over fifty years of age, the new branch 
railway through Pencaitland was discussed. As 
the talk became topographical, I sat for awhile 
quietly listening, and I was much interested to 
hear both pronounce Pencaitland as Penkethlun 
or Penkcthl’n. I said nothing, but waited until 
I had thoroughly satisfied myself that I was 
correct about the th. As the topic became 
exhausted, I asked how Pencaitland was pro¬ 
nounced. ‘ As it is spelled, Pen-c&it-land,’ was 
the reply. ‘ Do you ever pronounce the t as if it 
were th?’ ‘No, never.’ I then told them that 
they had been doing so for the past five or ten 
minutes. They would give no credit to that pro¬ 
position ; but eventually they suggested that they 
might have dropped into a schoolboy pronunciation 
of the word; it was, however, quite wrong even if 
they had done so; the right way to pronounce 
Pencaitland was the way it was spelled. I thought 
that was a very good illustration of the difficulty 
of getting authentic information as to local 
pronunciations.” 

Perhaps somebody acquainted with Pentland 
would inform us in what ways its name is 
8till pronounced. In any case I take it that 
tho thl in the two names is the modem 
Lothian representation of the Welsh sound of 
II, which English people nowadays often equate 
with thl, a spelling that, in Wales, goes back, 
however, as far as the “ Record of Carnarvon.” 
Accordingly Penthland would be in Welsh 
“ Pcnllan,” and belong to the same category of 
names as Penllech and Penllyn; also Henllan, 
made into “Hentland” in Herefordshire. Pen¬ 
kethland would similarly be Pencellan, with the 
same cellan which occurs as the name of a palish 
in Cardiganshire, and as part of farm names 
like Rhos Cellan and Nant Cellan. The Welsh 
word pen “ head, top, end,” occurs also iu 
Pennycuiok in the neighbourhood of the 
Pentlands, and altogether the traces of a 
former occupation of the Lothians by Brythons 
seem to be unmistakable. On the other hand 
the name of the Pentland Hills has been sup¬ 
posed to prove the former presence of Piets. 
Now if, as I think, this name never had any¬ 
thing to do with the Piets, one would be glad 
to know accurately what evidence there is of a 
Pictish occupation of the Pentland district. 
The question is one of such interest as regards 
early Scottish history, that I hope to be 
forgiven for raising it in the Academy. 

J. Rhys. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF BABYLOMIA. 

Athenaeum Club: August 6,1892. 

The general election has intervened, and 
absolutely distracted all other work, which 
accounts for my not having sent you another 
letter on tho origins of Persian history, about 
which I think I have something to say that is 
new. It may be a short time now before I 
can resume the subject. Meanwhile, will you 
allow me to send you a note about early 
Babylonian history, which clears up a small 
point!' 

In the last volume of the Records of the Past, 
Mr. Pinches published a most interesting frag¬ 
ment of a Babylonian tablet. There has crept 
into his translation, by the merest inadvertence, 
a mistake which makes the story impossible to 
follow as it stands. Mr. Pinches has re¬ 
examined the tablet, and quite agrees with me. 
He had discovered in an American cuneiform 
tablet a transcription of the name hitherto read 
Kara Murdas, showing that it ought to be read 
Kadisman Alums. He has made the correction 
in line 5 of his translation of the new fragment, 
but has failed to do so in lines 12 and 14. Tho 
name ought to be read Kadisman Min us iu ull 
three places. 
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This is not all. It has been generally supposed 
that the Babylonian king to whom Muballi- 
dhat-Serita, the daughter of Assur-uballidh, 
king of Assyria, was married was Burraburiyash. 
It seems clear from line 5 of this inscription that 
it was Karaindash who married her. 

Again, it has been very generally said in 
histories of Babylonia and Assyria that 
Karaindash was the father of Burraburiyash. 
Of this there is no evidence. Dr. Lehmann is 
of the same opinion as myself. Burraburiyash, 
as we know from his own letters, was the son 
of Knrigalzu, and it is more probable that He 
and Karaindash were brothers. 

Lastly, it has been suggested that a chief who 
who styles himself Bis Kullimma-Sin (?), and 
who calls himself king of Karduniyash or 
Babylonia, intervened between Karaindash and 
Burraburiyash. I do not think this is likely. 
He himself speaks in one of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets of having given his daughters in marriage 
to the kings of Karduniyash, showing there 
were other kings of Babylonia beside himself; 
and it seems to me that this points to there 
having been more than one independent ruler 
in Babylonia at the time. Perhaps he was a 
subordinate chief, or perhaps he represented the 
old royal family which had been displaced by 
the Kassite dynasty. 

The succession in Babylonia at this time seems 
to run: 

Kurigalzu I. 

Karaindash (married a princess of Assyria). 

Burraburiyash (? his brother). 

Kadis man Hums, son of Karaindash. 

Nazi Bugas, a usurper. 

Kurigalzu II., son of Burraburiyash. 

May I say in conclusion how very desirable 
it is that the British Museum authorities should 

n ' lish as soon as they can the series of tablets 
ing with the correspondence of the Assyrian 
kings with the provincial governors, generals, 
&c., and known as the Despatch Tablets. There 
are more than 200 of them, I believe, in the 
Musenm. They are contemporary documents, 
intended to inform the king of what was 
doing, and are therefore of the nighest value as 
authorities. They are difficult to read, but 
could no doubt be read, and thus be made avail¬ 
able by the same two scholars to whom we owe 
the edition of the Museum series of the Tel el- 
Amaraa tablets, Mr. Budge end Dr. Bezold, 
or by Mr. Pinches. The tablets I lefer to have 
been in the Museum a very long time, and 
their publication is urgently needed. 

Henry H. Howorth. 


THE NEW TloKirtia. 

Cornwall: July 28, 1892. 

I see from Sir George Cox’s interesting com¬ 
munications to the Academy that he looks upon 
Aristotle as the author of this treatise, but I 
am afraid that we can hardly take so much 
for granted yet. In fact, the more we study 
the treatise, the more difficulty we find in 
coming to a decision as to its character and 
authority. 

It wns remarked many months ago that the 
book before us does not read like Aristotle. 
That author may have sometimes written 
with the beauty of expression which Cicero 
seems to attribute to him, but we have no 
beautiful fragment to judge by; and the 
’ASiji aims TVtMTfla is neither such in style as to 
deserve Cicero’s praise, nor such os to recall 
the familiar crabbedness of the Politics or of 
the Metaphysics. It is supposed, on the view 
most favourable to it, to be one of a collection 
of constitutions of states, voAirtfai, made up 
by Aristotle as a storehouse of materials from 
which might be drawn facts and generalisations 
for the Politics. But then (though I fear that 
this is very much a question of taste) there does 
not seem to be so much similarity of language 


as we should expect between the two writings, 
and the new treatise does not fit itself well into 
the divisions, definitions, and other schematism 
of the more ambitious work. Moreover, the 
Athenian history of the TioXirtia does not 
reflect closely enough the Athenian history of 
the Politics. I am not thinking now only of 
Politics 2, 12—that chapter has been dealt with 
by others, and I will cheerfully give it up 
altogether as spurious; but there are other 
respects in which the history does not coincide. 
Dr. Cauer perhaps points out one of these {Hat 
Aristoteles die Schrift vom Staate der Athener 
gcschrieben f Stuggart, 1891, p. 46), though it 
is fair to say that Mr. Kenyon has an answer 
for him (3rd edition, p. 71). It is a probable, 
though not a certain, premise that, if the 
Politics be built on the no \irtla, then the 
noAiTt/a may contain facts about Athenian 
history which do not reappear in the Politics, but 
the Politics ought to cite no facts which are not 
told (and told more -fully) in the noAirria. 
Yet the Politics does mention facts which the 
noAirtia does not give us at all. Let me 
briefly note some passages which show that 
the correspondence of the two works is de¬ 
fective. They have not, so far as I know, been 
brought forward before. 

(1.) The author of the Politics held some very 
peculiar views about the accession of Kodros to 
the throne (p. 1310 b). Of this view there is, I 
believe, no trace in the tioXirtla, and c. 3 is 
perhaps even incompatible with it. 

(2) The Politics (p. 1305 b), shows that to 
Aristotle’s mind Phrynichos was a man of 
importance in the history of the Four Hundred, 
and Charikles a man of importance in the 
history of the Thirty. But neither of these 
men is even named in the tolerably full acoounts 
which the noAir »ta gives of these two usurpa¬ 
tions. 

(3) The Politics (p. 1267 b), alludes obscurely 
to some arrangement about the position of 
working men which one Diophantos (otherwise, 
it seems, unknown) tried to introduce at Athens. 
Why does the n«Air«(o fail to tell the story of 
this and even to mention the name of 
Diophantos ? 

(4) How is it that, if Aristotle knew all the 
intricate story of appointment to office at 
Athens by lot is aposplrmv, “ from candidates 
previously selected,” which we find in the 
noAiTfi'a, he makes no reference to it in the 
Politics. It is not for want of occasion. He 
mentions such an arrangement as a possibility 
three or four times in the Politics, and it would 
have been in keeping with his method to 
intimate to readers of the Politics how it had 
been found to work at Athens. 

Franklin T. Bichards. 


NOTES ON HERODA8. 

Cambridge: July 28 ,1892. 

I. 25. The asetipt is, I think, siBys, cf. slpfiy. 
that on I. 78 kuAiko. 

I. 70. iyh /( SaAtji. 

II. 6. Prefix ti to Biicbeler’s ph Sbtnr Sf. 

VI. 68. itois' &Ai)0w*. I do not think that X-fipy 
is possible, even if suitable. 

VII. 96. XiaKtoatm. Diels reads oldtlxtos ime 
Tph(tn. But there is no room for 0a, and the sense 
is incomplete. Still ids is right, and Diels recog¬ 
nised a before the second A. After the second a 
the remains of i are quite plain. Bead Ait4 Airij 
ihe. Only one other reading is possible, viz., 
JtiAi S«iA is. But in our MS. neither leg of A is so 
raised as to make it resemble r or r reversed 
(hence wpy7Sa is the reading of the MS. in VII. 
15). If J«a<£ were right, the a would be a reversed 
7 . When the letter is repeated it looks more like 
a (it is the letter transcribed and treated as «). 
Still, even here, t is more probable. The cross¬ 
stroke of r is sometimes more or less below the 
top of the upright. Hence, in VII. 104, I read 
iarl xpdy ; and in I. 56 karoStp (r, not 0) is pos¬ 
sible, though not probable. The letter which 


looks like < has deceived the palaeographers. I 
suspect that the same thing has happened in 
another passage. 

In I. 74 we read perpyicus ; only the cecond half 
of the a is preserved. I believe (I cannot here 
support my belief at length) that -airrpniaiafi] is 
equally possible. I hardly think that paa-rpviaiai 
{cf. pitrrpowos) is likely to be right; but I venture 
to propose \aarpnlaiai, “lewd.” That a word 
beginning with An- or Aa<r- is likely to have the 
meaning suggested by the context is plain from 
the list in Curtius, Etymol. t v. A iu. (As to Xgarpl 
in VI. 10, I will only say that I am not altogether 
satisfied with A yarpl.) I assume, therefore, an 
adjective Aaarpuos. And in my reading there is 
no synizesis, cf. powrrjioy in I. 31; the synizesis in 
the conjecture ptrplyai is unpleasing. 

In another passage < raises a difficulty. In V. 
43 I propose *$apdprti <r<pi f[»0 > ] S». Herodotus 
uses apt before a vowel. The <r<pi I take from 
Biicheler. 

The upright of t is normally straight, but 
often curves toward the reader’s left, only rarely 
to his right. In VII. 96 both top and bottom 
curve towards the right, and the cross-stroke com¬ 
pletes an ungainly t. The tau’a with the cross¬ 
stroke below the top of the upright led me to 
conjecture <(tf)T[i]t in II. 8: this seems more 

S robable than «r[/ri]i with mutilated t. I ought to 
ave classed I. 69 with the cases of not t‘. As 
to Aaorpib), it is possible that it may be a sub¬ 
stantive (Aaorp-iji))). But the p points to its being 
an adjective. Perhaps there was a word xdarpov, 
cf. flArpov, and hence Xaarptios. I should rather 
prefer Xdarpa (=t aopetioe, cf. aatarpn, waXalarpa, 
ate.) and Xaarpaios. Andlmightcite theauthority 
of the eminent scholars who read pirpnlaiat 
{par,pwot). But in our texts of Herodotus Attic 
-aiot always appears as -aTos, cf., t4px«‘» in 
Herodas V. 81 and rpsrdios III. 37. In Cauer and 
Dittenb. I find 8, solas, rh 'ABtieaioy, and a few 
proper names in -afar, e.g., 'lanaToi, but no sign 
of -bios except when =-= I therefore doubt 

the form pnpipos, quite apart from the probability 
or improbability of the reading in itself. 


I should like to correct one or two misprints in 
my letter in the Acadbmv of July 20. In II. 10 
read Sloe “it is necessary” ; 13, aheia for olsia; 
16, spur; 18, place full stop after Tipov. On 
II. 7 I quoted varpli r/ Btasooaa yrj, I was thinking 
of the harts as a metic. Perhaps it is better not to 
restrict the meaning. In II. 15, unless some critic 
can suggest a satisfactory solution, I shall be con¬ 
strained to give the cloak to the patron, and to read 
sljSpriat . . . pipvyBt (to which the only objection 
is that it has a letter too many; but it may have 
been miswritten piniaBt) tout ur . . V &’ • • 

hrtxsds iyd ri a. StSdprjpai. As for this last 
word, I have not noticed any 8 precisely similar, 
while the 0 in I. 12 is very like the letter which 
Mr. Kenyon read as 0. In II. 16 ? tmpa ipiy. 
II. 19, iwitast would give one more letter than 
Must, but I do not think it is necessary. In 
II. 27 Prof. Palmer changes bpiuv to A uptde. But 
the latter word is superfluous and awkward, and 
therefore impossible; whereas bpiue is almost 
indispensable. In favour of the trisyllable we 
have the Homeric uptime and ipptuv in Sapph. 32 
and Alcaeus 96 (but dissyllabic in Ale. 88). 
Neither the genitive of yptls nor of bptis occurs in 
Archilochus (except once, in 66, where it is 
an insertion), Semonides, or Hipponax. On the 
other hand, Archilochus uses hydxxto (quadrisyl¬ 
lable), &c., by the side of iA«'i«v, Ac. And in 
Herodas -<• in the genitive of proper names forms 
one syllable, except in IV. 23. 

F. D. 


ERRONEOUS DATES IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

London: Avgust 7, 1892. 

I think attention ought to be called to an 
error contained in the inscription on Sir James 
Mackintosh’s monument in Westminster Abbey. 
For it is there stated that the great lawyer and 
statesman died in 1831, whereas the actual year 
is 1832. It is also surely about time that the 
notorious blunder in the date of birth on the 
slab which covers Handel’s remains in Poet’s 
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Corner should at last be set right. The illus¬ 
trious musician was not born, as the gravestone 
asserts, in 1684, but in 1685, the same year 
that Johann Sebastian Bach first saw the light. 

Algernon Ashton. 


SCIENCE. 

CUBRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 

The Etiology and Pathology of Grouse Disease, 
Fowl Enteritis, and some cither Diseases affecting 
Birds. By E. Klein. (Macmillans.) Scientific 
inquiry has not advanced with regard to the 
grouse disease since the late Dr. Spencer 
Cobbold announced that it was due to a para¬ 
site (strongylus pergracilis). But birds have 
been found dead of grouse disease without this 
parasite, and some have, on the other hand, 
been infested by the parasite without dying of 
grouse disease. Dr. R. Farquharson, however, 
in 1874, surmised that the disease was of the 
nature of a contagious fever; and after careful 
observations on grouse at the moors, as well as 
from experiments carried on with other birds in 
the laboratory, Dr. Klein agrees with him. 
Grouse disease, in short, is “ an acute infectious 
pneumonia.” He has detected and cultivated 
the characteristic microbe of the disease. From 
the nature of the case it is manifestly far from 
easy to inoculate wild specimens of grouse, and 
trace the effects which the microbe speedily 
causes; but Dr. Klein states confidently that 
“the lung and liver of grouse affected with 
disease contain a definite species of bacteria, 
forming continuous masses or plugs in some of 
the capillary blood-vessels, but that in the blood of 
the general circulation they cannot be demon¬ 
strated.” The remedy is much more important 
than the diagnosis of the disease, but little is 
recommended save to destroy as much as 
possible all suspicious-looking birds. There 
are also chapters on Fowl Enteritis, and the 
“cramps” in young pheasants. Dr. Klein 
writes with abundant knowledge. There are 
excellent figures of the microbe and its 
development; and the book, if sufficiently 
scientific for the library, will not be out of 
place on the table of the shooting box. 

English Botany. No. 91. Supplement to the 
Third Edition, Part 2. Compiled and Illus¬ 
trated by N. E. Brown. (Bell.) The new part 
of this most useful supplement begins with 
Acer campestre and ends with Rosa arvensis, 
var. gallicoides. It is overflowing with informa¬ 
tion on the myriad perplexing forms of Rubus 
and of Rosa, though, with regard to these 
genera, Mr. Brown modestly says that he is but 
adopting the latest views of Prof. Babington 
or Mr. Baker. It will be good news to all 
botanical students that Prof. Babington has a 
new revision of our British Rubi in hand, and 
in an advanced condition; but, in the mean¬ 
time, Mr. Brown’s arrangement, with its 
corrected nomenclature, will be indispensable. 
The greatest addition to our Flora recorded in 
the present part is Potentilla Norvegica, now 
well established in Cambridgeshire, Yorkshire, 
and elsewhere. A full description and an excel¬ 
lent drawing should make it easy for field- 
botanists to discover this plant in other counties. 
As Mr. Brown surmises, Cylisus scoparim, var. 
prostratus, does not seem, even when in the 
living state and in flower, to differ from the 
type by any character except its prostrate 
habit. To his list of stations for it may be added 
L’Etac, Jersey. As to Genista tinctoria, ear. 
prostrata, the Kynance Cove plants, of which 
the present writer has seen many, have, so far 
as his experience goes, the ovary and pod 
quite glabrous. In Trifolium repens, ear. 
ruhescens or Towusendii, we can, like Mr. 
Brown, find no distinction from the type but 
that of colour. We have seen all shades, from 


white to the deepest red, in the Scilly Isles, 
and in South-West Britain all shades up to a 
point just short of what one could call 
ruhescens. Good reds are perhaps still com¬ 
moner in the Channel Islands, though even 
there we do not get full ruhescens. We 
are inclined to connect red or reddish 
T. repens, in Great Britain at any rate, with 
two conditions—hot, dry weather, and soil 
containing gravel or ironstone. 


PROF. BLOOMFIELD'S CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 

VEDA. 

Prop. Maurice Bloomfield, of Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, has published from time to 
time in the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society some learned and ingenious articles 
entitled, “Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda.” These truly substantial contributions 
deserve more careful consideration than they 
have hitherto received, and I propose to examine 
some of them in order to show their importance 
both for the interpretation of the Veda and for 
the study of comparative mythology. 

Prof. Bloomfield is anxious to show that the 
traditions preserved in the Brahmanas, the 
Sutras, and even in later works, are extremely 
useful for a right and full understanding of a 
number of obscure verses in the Rig-Veda and 
the Atharva-veda. We can hardly be sur¬ 
prised that this should be so, though we must 
remember that there may be two classes of 
such traditions—those which are posterior to 
the hymns, and were in fact invented on pur¬ 
pose to account for certain obscure allusions in 
the hymns, and others which are anterior to 
the hymns, and are presupposed by them, 
though they were reduced to their present prose 
form at a much later time. To the former 
class belong such legends as that Savitri once 
cut off his hand at a sacrifice, and that it had 
to be replaced by an artificial hand made of 
gold—all this simply in order to explain the 
very natural expression, “ the golden-handed 
Sun-god.” 

But there are other legends of a very 
different character which may become a real 
help for the interpretation of Vedic hymns. 
No one would suppose that even these 
legends, because they are presupposed by the 
hymns, existed at that early time in exactly 
that form in which we possess them in the 
Brahmanas. No one has yet shaken the old 
Wolfian principle that poetry is everywhere 
older than prose ; and Prof. Bloomfield would 
probably be the last person to approve of the 
impression which some of his essays seem to 
have produced on the public, namely, that 
hymns and Brahmanas belong to the same 
period of thought and language in India. It is 
one thing to say (p. 144) that “ no Vedic hymns 
were composed without the environment of 
legendary reports which we find in the Brilh- 
mauas and Sutras.” No one, so far as I know, 
has ever doubted this. But Prof. Bloomfield, 
by calling the form in which these legendary 
reports occur in the Brahmanas and SCltras 
exaggerated and distended, has himself warned 
scholars against supposing that the poetical 
atmosphere of the hymns was contem¬ 
poraneous with the prose atmosphere of the 
Brahmanas and Sutras. It is true that in some 
cases his words lend themselves to be misunder¬ 
stood. Thus, when he says that he cannot 
believe that even a single Vedic hymn was 
ever composed without reference to sacrificial 
application, he does not make it quite clear 
whether he wishes us to believe that every 
hymn was originally composed for the sole 
object of being employed at some kind of 
regular saorifi.ee, or whether he thinks that 
he can prove that every hynm was after¬ 
ward employed for sacrificial purposes in their 
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widest sense, that every Mantra had, in fact, 
its viniyoga —not only those of which the authors 
of the Sutras were able to record it, but like¬ 
wise those of which the old Sutrakaras were 
not able to point out any definite viniyoga. All 
I can say is that not only are there many hymns 
of which the old authorities on sacrificial ques¬ 
tions know no viniyoga, but of which even we 
ourselves should find it extremely difficult to 
imagine any such ceremonial employment. One 
might as well imagine that all the Psalms of 
the Old Testament were meant for the Temple 
service, because many of them undoubtedly 
were. We gain nothing by these ready genera¬ 
lisations, and we may lose much by them, if 
they prevent us from appreciating the gradual 
development of ancient thought. I have my¬ 
self often insisted on the importance of the 
legends collected in the Br&hmanas and Sfltras as 
throwing light on the traditions which found 
poetical expression in the hymns. When the 
Brahmanas tells us, for instance, that the 
daughter with whom Pragupati fell in love 
was the Dawn—by whatever name it may 
be called—we have no right to reject suoh 
explanations as the inventions of later myth- 
ologists. It is absurd to imagine that mytho¬ 
logy was studied at that early time as we study 
mythology, from a purely scientific point of 
view and with all the help of comparative philo¬ 
logy. The idea that the Dawn was followed, 
was loved, was carried off, was destroyed by 
the Sun, is expressed again and again in the 
hymns; and even if we suppose that the 
poets had forgotten that Ushas, Urvasi, 
and all the rest were originally names 
of the Dawn, we can learn from the 
Brahmanas that the tradition of those names 
and of their original meaning was never entirely 
lost. It is quite true, that in many cases com¬ 
parative philology gives us a safer key to the 
secrets of these names than the Brahmanas do. 
But a positive statement from the Brahmanas 
is a help which those only can afford to despise 
who imagine that comparative mythology can 
ever be studied without a knowledge of Vedic 
Sanskrit. 

When I treated of Kerberos, the dog of 
Hades, and identified that name with the 
Sanskrit Sarvara (Savala) from which Sarvari, 
“the night,” I was not aware that this explana¬ 
tion could derive support from the Brahmanas. 
The passages which Prof. Bloomfield has col¬ 
lected are, therefore, extremely welcome to me. 
They place the origin of the two dogs of Yama, 
the ruler of the departed, in the clearest light, 
and thus elucidate more fully the original 
character of the one dog of Hades that survives 
in Greek mythology. In the Kaf/i.-Sanhita 
xvii. 14, we have the distinot statement that 
the two dogs of Yama were day and night— 
etau vai yamasvd alias ko ratri ko. And in 
K. B. ii. 9, we read, .S'abala, “ the speckled,” 
is the day; iS'yama, “the dark,” the night. We 
must always bear in mind that the divine 
representatives of any physical phenomena 
represent these phenomena in a very compre¬ 
hensive way. Thus, the representative of the 
sky is often the representative of the sun also, 
and afterwards of the day, of daylight, of the 
morning—nay, of light in general as opposed 
to darkness. Hence it is quite natural that 
the two dogs of Yama should be representatives 
not only of day and night, but, likewise, of sun 
and moon. Thus, while in Greek mythology 
the representative of the dim twilight survived 
in Kerberos, in India the dog who represented 
light and sun assumed greater prominence. 
Strange as it seems at first that the aim should, 
in the Veda, be spoken of as the Heavenly 
Dog, Divya/i «va, the passages collected by 
Prof. Bloomfield leave no doubt on that point. 
He translates the hymn from the Atharva-Voda 
vi. 80, quite rightly by : 

“He (*.«., the sun) flies through the air, looking 
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down upon all beings; we desire to do homage 
with this Aaria to thee (who art) the majesty of the 
heavenly dog; ” 
or, more literally: 

“ That which is the majesty of the heavenly dog, 
under that form we worship thee with this 
oblation.” 

And, again, v. 3: 

“ In the waters is thy origin; in heaven thy abode; 
in the midst of the sea and upon the earth thy 
greatness. That which is the majesty of the 
heavenly dog, under that form we worship thee 
with this oblation.” 

Now it is quite true that the idea of worshipping 
a heavenly dog, orcalling the sun a heavenly dog, 
does not seem to harmonise with the ordinary 
ideas about the Vedic religion, nor is it quite 
in harmony with the general character of that 
religion. To say that other religions also, in 
America, for instance, worship the sun as a dog, 
or conceive the supreme deity by that name, 
does not help us much, unless we can discover 
why they do so. This is what we can do in 
the Veda, and generally nowhere else. We 
have there not only the fact that the sun was 
called the heavenly dog, and was worshipped 
as such, but we can get behind these ideas, and 
understand how they arose. The S. B. xi. 1 , . 3 , 1, 
tells us distinctly that not only the sun, but 
the moon also, was called the heavenly dog— 
.So (kandramdh) haisha divyah sea so yagamd- 
naaya paafin avekahate, ‘‘He (the moon) is the 
• heavenly dog; he looks down on the cattle of the 
sacrifice.” If, then, sun and moon, day and 
night, are called the heavenly dogs, the dogs 
of Varna, the god of death, we see clearly that 
this thought was naturally suggested by the 
fact that day and night, or sun and moon, go 
on for ever, looking out for men, and at last 
hunting them down, like dogs seeking for prey. 
That is a natural concept; and in that sense 
sun and moon were called the dogs of Varna, 
the heavenly dogs, till after a time each one 
by himself was called the heavenly dog. 

And, after all, there is no reason why the 
sun should not have been conceived as a dog, 
for we see how often it has been conceived as 
a horse. Thus, Shadgururishya, in his com¬ 
mentary on the Sarvanukrama/ii, says : “Who 
but the sun is the horse of the wind, the com¬ 
panion of Viyu, the hermit (muni) urged on 
his coune by the gods, who lives in both seas, 
the eastern and the western.” Here we meet 
with a new and somewhat startling simile, 
namely, that of hermit. Most likely this 
simile was suggested by the solitariness and 
silence of the sun; but, unless we had been 
warned beforehand, we should certainly have 
been puzzled when reading in v. 5, “ He flies 
through the air, looking down upon all forms, 
he, the muni, tlie friend, good to benefit every 
god.” 

If we once know that the two dogs of Varna 
were originally sun and moon, day and night, 
called also, as we saw, .Sabala and .S'yama, we 
shall now better understand a well-known 
passage in the AHndogya-Upanishad, viii. 13, 
where the journey of the soul after death is 
described, and where we read: “From the 
black (s yuma) I come to the spotted (s almla), 
from the spotted to the black,” that is, as 
Prof. Bloomfield has explained it, “I came 
from the moon to the sun, from the sun to the 
moon.” 

Of course it may be said that the conception 
of sun and moon, or day and night, as the 
messengers, or as the dogs of death, is too 
abstract for primitive people. But is not this 
conception of primitive people as being averse 
to such abstract ideas a mere theory ? No one 
has ever defined what he means by primitive 
people; but, if the Vedic poets are to be called 
primitive, let us take these primitive poets such 
as we find them, not such as we imagine that 
they must have been, The idea that the sun 


is the cause of death as well as of life is 
expressed in so many words in the Sat. Br. ii. 
3, 3, 7: “ The sun who shines is the same as 
death.” Again, in Sat. Br. x. 4, 3,1, we read: 
“ The year is death, by means of day and 
night does it destroy life.” Or, in still more 
mythological phraseology, K.B. ii. 9, “ Day 
and night are the two arms of death.” This 
shows how familiar all these ideas were to the 
so-called primitive humanity of the Veda, and 
how strongly the dualism of nature is reflected 
in them. I tried, many years ago, to collect 
these dualistic conceptions in the ancient Vedic 
mythology; and I thought that I had proved 
that the two Asvins, too, were expressions of 
that dualism which runs through the whole of 
nature, whether as day and night, or as sun 
and moon, or as morning and evening, or as 
spring and winter, or as light and darkness, or as 
life and death. Why they were called Asvinau, 
“horsemen,” has never been explained; but 
when we see how dog and horse were used 
almost as proper names of the sun, we are 
probably not very far wrong if we interpret 
horsemen as the riders or representatives of the 
heavenly horse or the sun. In that case, 
Nasatyau, also—another name of the Asvinau, 
and derived from nos, to return (voa-tos) —would 
be an appropriate predicate of the ever returning 
diurnal or nocturnal deities. It is quite true 
that in the Asvinau, as we find them in the 
hymns of the Brdhmanas, the traces of their 
fundamental physical character are not always 
discernible, being overlaid by later legends. 
Nor should we have discovered in the dogs of 
Varna, particularly when they appear as the 
brood of Saramii (the Dawn), their original 
character of day and night. The aftergrowth 
of mythology is very luxuriant*, often most 
capricious, and but seldom reducible to physical 
or rational sources. And here, again, Prof. 
Bloomfield’s warning should be token to heart 
by all comparative mythologists: 

“ It is a prime need,” he writes, “ of mytho¬ 
logical investigation, and one which has certainly 
been neglected in the past, to draw a sharp line 
of demarcation between the primary attributes of 
a mythological personage which furnish the causes 
of the personification, and the attributes and 
events which are assigned, or are supposed to 
happen, after the anthropomorphosis has been 
completed. He who would search for the primary 
qualities of the Greek Zeus, as expressed— e.g., 
in the formula aub Joce frigido —in every action and 
attribute of the Homeric Zeus, necessarily errs; his 
error is likely to be as great at some points as is 
his who would look for naturalistic events and 
physical phenomena in the actions of the Hellenic 
gods in a play of Euripides, where the gods are 
afflicted with all the passions and weaknesses of 
men.” 

Nothing can be truer, if only we remember, on 
the other hand, that below this legendary 
growth there must always have been, whether 
visible or not, the deep roots and feeders of 
physical realities, as conceived in the words of 
ancient observers. As truly as the most mag¬ 
nificent three-decker presupposes the oak-tree 
and the small acorn from which it sprang, every 
myth, however elaborate and artificial, requires 
for its very existence the simple phraseology 
in which the great phenomena of nature were 
first realised and spoken of in the dialects of 
the various languages of mankind. In the 
present state of mythological science, we may 
safely say that all mythology in its origin was 
physical, whatever it may have become in its 
later development; nor can it be denied that in 
certain places the lowest granite breaks some¬ 
times in the most marvellous way through the 
latest tertiary strata of more modem mythology. 

F. Max Muller. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE. 

Settrmgton Rootozy, York: August 8,1888. 

It is only fair to Mr. Gomme to acknowledge 
that, if his premises be admitted, his conclusions 
are not impossible. His fundamental assump¬ 
tion is stated on p. 14, where he asserts that 
“ there was a definite advance in culture by the 
Aryan race before its dispersal from the primi¬ 
tive home.” But the existence of this “ Aryan 
race,” and of its “ primitive home,” and the 
fact of a “dispersal ” are the very things that 
have to be established. We no longer believe, 
as was asserted thirty years ago, that a small 
Aryan dan dwelling somewhere in Central 
Asia, sent off successive swarms to Europe. 
Instead of an “ Aryan race,” it is now held 
that there were several unrelated European 
races, which, in some unknown way acquired 
Aryan speech, just as Belgians, French. 
Spaniards, Portuguese, Aztecs, Guaranis, and 
negroes have come to speak neo-Latin lan¬ 
guages. This does not make them into a 
“ Latin race.” Aryan can, therefore, only be 
used correctly as a linguistic, and not as an 
ethnic term. It is useless to talk about Aryans 
unless you know who they are. That this 
hypothetical “ Aryan race,” before leaving its 
hypothetical “ primitive home,” should have 
made “ a definite advance in culture,” which 
exduded witchcraft, sorcery, demonology, 
nature worship, human sacrifice, megalithic 
structure, querns, and the exposure of heads on 
poles, is a pure assumption, without evidence, 
or rather contrary to such evidence as we possess. 

Mr. Gomme objects to my methods of 
criticism; but when a book is based on assump¬ 
tions that cannot be proved, the easiest way of 
testing those assumptions is by seeing whether 
they lead to impossible or absurd conclusions. 

My review was not meant to be “ hostile ” 
to Mr. Gomme, for whose very useful labours, 
when he leaves ethnology alone, I have a 
sincere respect. 

Isaac Taylor. 


OLD PRUSSIAN “ ASSWENE.” 

Indian Institute, Oxford : Aug. 9,1898. 

Mr. Mayhew objects to my disregarding 
Nesselmann’s conj scture with regard to the mean - 
ingoftheaboverivername. Nesselmannsays:— 
“ Der Name (Aaawene) steht wohl in demselben 
Verhaltniss zu Aawinan (Pferdemilch) wie der 
Name des Dadei (Name eines Bees bei Bischofs- 
burg) zu dadan (Milch).” Now Aaawene can¬ 
not possibly be derived from aawinan, any 
more than “maritime” can be derived from 
“ marine.” Aawinan and aaawtne as collateral 
derivatives would imply each of them a 
separate and distinct idea, just as, e.g., Lith. 
rakarene means “supper” and vakarinU “ even¬ 
ing star,” from a base vakaraa “evening.” 
The base asw- may mean “ horse or mare ” in 
the case of aawinan ; but we are not, therefore, 
bound to suppose that it means the same in the 
case of aaawene. 

E. SlBREEV 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

A PRELIMINARY prospectus has been issued 
of the International Congress of Orientalists, 
that will be held in London from September 5 
to 12, under the presidency of Prof. Max 
Muller. The following are the titles of some 
of the papers promised:—“Jaina Sculptures 
from Mathura,” by Prof. G. Biihler; “Coins 
of the White Huns,” by Sir A. Cunningham; 
“ A Buddhist Account of the Three Religions of 
China,” by Prof. Legge; “Jain and Sanskrit 
Etymology in the light of Pali,” by the Rev. 
Dr. R. Morris; “Eastern Numismatics,” by 
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Mr. E. J. Rapson; “ Administrative Aspects of 
Anthropology,” by Mr. H. H. Risley; “The 
Progress of Armenian Studies,” by Dr. 
Schrmnpf ; “ The Gupta Coins,” by Mr. 

Vincent A. Smith. We understand that Mr. 
C. H. Tawney -w ill attend the congress as a 
delegate from the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
During the meeting of the congres-*, Messrs. 
Luzac & Co. will have on view, in Great 
Russell-street, an exhibition of all oriental 
works that have been published in England 
since the Stockholm congress of 1889. 

Mb. C. J. Lyall, the Arabic scholar, has 
accepted the vice-presidency of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vacant by the death of Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra. Mr. Lyall has recently 
edited, in the Arabic series of the “ Bibliotheca 
Indica,” the Commentary of Abu Zakhariya 
Jahiya at-Tibrizi on ten pre-islamic poems. It 
is by the same hand as the Commentary on the 
Hamasah, published by Dr. G. W. Freytag. 
The text is baaed upon an excellent MS. at 
Cambridge, collated with others in the British 
Museum and at Leiden. 

Dk. A. F. R. Hoernle has resigned the 
post of philological secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, though he will continue his 
valuable reports on coins that fall to the 
government under the law of treasure trove. 
Dr. Hoemle is now devoting himself entirely 
to the publication of what is known as the 
Bower MS., of which he has issued instalments 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society and in 
the Indian Antiquary. Agreeing with Prof. 
G. Biihler, he now believes that no part of the 
MS. can probably be dated later than the first 
half of the fifth century a.d. The government 
of India has undertaken to defray all the 
expenses connected with the publication, 
including photographic facsimiles of every page 
of the MS.; while the provincial government 
of Bengal has relieved Dr. Hoemle of his 
duties as principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, 
during the whole time that may be necessary 
for the completion of the work. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal recently 
deputed Mahes Chandra Nyayaratna, principal 
of the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, to report 
on the tola of Nadiya, in which for centuries 
Sanskrit has been taught by pandits of repute 
to successive generations of Brahman pupils. 
During the last sixty years, an allowance has 
been made by the Government for the support 
of tho pupils, now amounting to £200 a year; 
but it appears that these indigenous Sanskrit 
schools are steadily declining, both in quantity 
and quality. 

‘' The old custom of bringing up sons to pursue 
the calling of their fathers is losing its hold upon 
the country. Families of pandits in Bengal have 
all been tending to assimilate themselves to the 
other Brahman families of tho province—i e., to 
adopt secular callings that hold out prospects of 
pecuniary gain. 'Sow-pandit families hardly ever 
think of training up any juvenile member at a tol 
for the career of a pandit. Our tots are thus being 
threatened with a stoppage of supply of boys. 
The average intellectual capacity of the present 
generation of tol students is lower than that of the 
past generation, as unquestionably as the number 
is lower; and this deterioration in quality and 
decrease in number, judging from present cir¬ 
cumstances, tend to be progressive. To arrest 
this decline, very liberal help from individuals and 
from the Stato would be needed.” 

We should add that the principal himself 
is a member of the Brahman clan of Mahiima- 
hopadhyaya. to which many of the most 
learned pandits of former days belonged. 

Not the least interesting feature in the 
Indian Antiouary (Kegan Paul & Co.) is the 
occasional department headed “ Progress of 
European Scholarship.” The Index number 
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for last year, which has just reached us, 
includes a summary, by M. Sergius d’Olden- 
burg, of the contents of the Journal of the 
Eastern Section of the Russian Archaeological 
Society, whose labours, we venture to say, are 
otherwise hardly known in England. Among 
the more important papers analysed are: (1) 
Those dealing with the Uigur inscriptions of 
the eighth century, written in an alphabet 
derived from the Nestorian, and adopted by the 
Mongols 500 years later; (2) a translation of 
an inscription, in Manju and Mongol, relating 
to the conquest of Korea by the Manjurs, which 
can be dated in 1624 ; (3) an account of an 
inedited MS. of the Arabian Nights, in the 
library of Baron Gunzburg, which comprises 
the tale of Aladdin’s Lamp, hitherto known 
only from Dr. Zotenberg’s edition; (4) a de¬ 
scription, by M. N. J. Marr, of a summer 
journey to Armenia, undertaken with the 
object of collecting MS. materials for a work 
on the fables ascribed to Vardan. Incidentally 
we are told of a MS. of the thirteenth century, 
containing a statement that at that time there 
was no Armenian alphabet. 


FINE ART. 

THREE BOOKS OH MICHELANGELO. 

Michel-Ange. Par Emile Ollivier. (Paris : 

Gamier Frcres.) 

Michelangelo : eine Renaissanoestudie. Von 

Ludwig von Scheffler. (Altenberg: 

Geibel.) 

Michel-Angc, Potie. Par Gabriel Thomas. 

(Paris: Berger-Levrault.) 

(First Notice.) 

“ Pour faire l’histoire d’une religion,” says 
M. Renan in one of his enchanting moods 
of common-sense, “ il faut ne plus y croire, 
mais il faut y avoir cru.” Two of these 
three studies are shining examples of how 
far that little paradox will stretch. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Addington Symonds, in 
due season, will strike the mean; for, in 
truth, the real Michelangelo is still to seek. 
MM. Ollivier and von Scheffler claim to have 
discovered and laid him bare : one presents 
us with a reactionary Catholic, the other 
with a Neo-Platonist. M. Gabriel Thomas, 
who is last in the field and makes more 
modest pretensions, takes Platonism for 
granted, and devotes himself to a sympa¬ 
thetic (if not very searching) little essay 
upon the Platonic tradition—as he deems 
it—in Italian erotic poetry, from Dante’s 
time to that of the great sculptor who in many 
respects reflected him. Thus bluntly stated 
there is nothing very surprising in any of 
these views ; in fact, M. Ollivier’s is curiously 
old-fashioned in the way it leaves the 
Renaissance out of aocount; but Herr von 
Scheffler, in reality, goes further than any 
previous critic. Some of his conclusions 
may require modification, and there may be 
tendencies and influences for which he has 
not sufficiently allowed ; his book is none the 
less scholarly and suggestive—a genuine 
contribution to the study of the Sonnets. 
In his view Michelangelo was more than 
a theoretical Platonist: he did not accept 
the myths and allegories of the Phaedrus 
and Symposium merely as approximations 
of metaphysical truths ; he reduced them to 
practice ; he himself was, in turn, Agathon, 
Phaedrus, Pausanias; or, again, lie was 
the Platonic Socrates with his Alcibiades 
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and his Diotima—in other words, his Tommaso 
Cavalieri and his Vittoria Colonna. 

“Dass Individuelle in diesem Platonismu 8 
Michelangelo’s . . . ist nur zu verstehen, wenn 
man sioh eben immer wieder vergegenwartigt, 
dass bier nicht nur eine Congenialitat der Ideen, 
sondem ein durchgangiger Farallelismus auch 
derLebens-und Liebeszustiinde vorliegt” (p. 95). 

That is Herr von Scheffler’s key to the 
position; but there is more. The sonnets and 
madrigals echo the life; they are Platonic, 
naturally. What of the Medici tombs, of the 
Sistine chapel, the Doni Madonna? Pla¬ 
tonic all, says Herr von Scheffler. “ Michel¬ 
angelo ist Christ und Heide, Italiener und 
Hellene ” (p. 222); but the dominant note, 
which alone could bind together such dis¬ 
cordant strains in him, is Platonism. He 
sees in the Florentine artist the Greek 
faculty (pre-eminently Plato’s) of personify¬ 
ing abstractions, of lodging them, so to 
speak, in concrete objects. He believes 
that Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, Vittoria 
Colonna, Luigi del Ricdo, and any others 
to whose persons the poems were directed, 
were so many real incarnations of the Idea 
of Beauty, and that the poet felt himself 
possessed by the daemonic offspring of 
Penia and Poros, Eros the ever hungry and 
ever bountiful, in whom, as Socrates says, 
“ that which is always flowing in is always 
flowing out.” That beauty which moved 
his soul to soar on the wings it had 
nourished lay indifferently in man and 
woman; it lurked, as he was fond of saying, 
in his blocks of marble, in the very crags of 
Carrara. It lurked in himself; and the 
tpwp.cvos alone could be the true sculptor to 
hew it out of him and give it free and living 
expression. This abiding Eros (playing in 
and upon many fair and transient things) is, 
Herr von Scheffler suggests, the clue to 
Michelangelo’s life, poetry, and art. 
I do not say he is always convincing. 
I think he puts down to Plato’s soore 
much that was instinctive and, as it 
were, conventional in the poet’s lines. 
Perhaps every artist, assuredly every lover, 
is a Platonist by temperament. It is certain 
that Dante, for instance, knew nothing of 
Plato at first hand; he had only what he 
could glean from Cicero and Boethius. By 
education, too, he belonged to the positive 
school, whose mainstay was the Aristotle of 
Albert and the Paris University. And yet is 
not the Vita Nuova a Platonic piece ? Are 
not his sympathies in the Paradiso with the 
Areopagite and St. Bonaventura rather than 
with St. Thomas? So with Michelangelo, 
it does seem that Herr von Scheffler leaves 
out of the reckoning the chivalric Amor of 
the Trobadors—Dante’s “lord of terrible 
aspect”—and considers, whenever he finds 
a sonnet addressed to a “Signior,” that it 
necessarily refers to a Tommaso Cavalieri, or 
some other beautiful youth in whom—like 
Sidney, Shakspere, and, later, Winekelmann 
—the poet found his ideal reflected and em¬ 
bodied . Here Herr von Scheffler does not keep 
sufficiently in sight the fact that, between 
the Athens of Pericles and Plato and the 
Rome of Leo X. and Benvenuto Cellini, 
Christianity had intervened—Christianity 
and the feudal cultus of woman. But still 
it is only right to say that his chapter on 
Vittoria Colonna is one of the best in the 
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book. He makes proper allowance there 
for the sobering and refining influence her 
hardly disguised attempts to “ convert ” 
him had upon his life; he shows us how she 
raised him from beauty to wisdom, from 
wisdom to the contemplation of “ the good,” 
and how she, in this way, made him—in 
Plato’s phrase—“ a spectator of all time 
and all existence.” 8he was, in truth, 
the Diotima of this Tuscan Socrates. She 
fostered in him that instinct towards ao-jojo-ts 
which all Platonists have known, a stem 
schooling of his soul to a life that could be 
lived apart from body and earthly passion. 
He seems to have “loved ” her, in ordinary 
parlance, hardly at all. Throughout their 
intercourse he was writing in strains of 
exalted affection to Cavalieri and to Riccio; 
often he employed the former as an inter¬ 
mediary to carry her his little presents, 
sonnets, letters, sketches for a crucifix. 
Prom all which Herr von Scheffler concludes, 
and rightly to my mind, that his attitude 
towards her was mainly intellectual—an 
affection of the soul. Perhaps it is going 
too far to say :—“ Er ist ausnahmsweise der 
Empfangende, der weibliche ‘ Freund ’ der 
Gebende ” ; but there is no denying, on the 
evidence, this strange circumstance that, 
where the Marchesa was his friend, Cavalieri 
was his ipwutvo';. It is the difference 
between ayairg and tyjcus, says Herr von 
Scheffler. 

Then we come to painting. In his 
eleventh chapter Herr von Scheffler considers 
the decoration of the Sistine by the light of 
the Sonnets. It would certainly have been 
better to have viewed them as the painting 
of a sculptor rather than of a rhyming 
philosopher; but in spite of that he gets 
much closer to the vrate ceriti than M. 
OUivier. It is here, above all, that one 
feels the bite of Renan’s maxim : Put aside 
your convictions before a work of art: trust 
to your instincts, verify and then justify them. 
That is the whole duty of a critic. For 
what is the thought binding these amazing 
tiers of figures together ? Is it the “ earnest 
expectation of the creature” awaiting the 
predicted Messiah ? Or is it an allegory of 
life, struggling from birth to birth, alter¬ 
nately buoyed, swayed, or held in check by 
those mysterious symbolic assurances of 
prophets, sibyls and dark oracles which, the 
Neo-Platonists said, lay shrouded in every 
simple object or event ? In a word, has 
Moses prompted the painter, or Plato ? 
Herr von Scheffler expounds the entire 
scheme as a representation of the powers 
of “ divine madness,” elaborated in the 
Phaedrua of Plato. It is the painful and 
age-long effort of man to recover his 
inheritance. The culminating row, be¬ 
ginning with the “ Creation,” reveals the 
“ artistic-poetic mania,” tho possession by 
the Muses “ which enters into delicate and 
virgin souls, and there inspiring frenzy 
awakens lyrical and other numbers.” The 
“ Prophets and Sibyls ” point to the 
prophetic mania — pavnicr ]; the so-called 
“ Genealogy of the Virgin ” shows man¬ 
kind waiting still upon God, working out in 
grief and labour its own deliverance ; and 
the part played in that deliverance “from 
an ancient wrath ” by “ holy prayers and 
rites and inspired utterances ” is symbolised 


by the scenes of “ Judith,” “ Esther," 
“David,” and the “Brazen Serpent.” 
Lastly, the lunettes of certi ignudi (the 
“ Athletes ”) on the cornice depict, in our 
author’s opinion, those possessed by the 
love-frenzy. They are, indeed, patterns and 
types of Love himself— Canones as he aptly 
says; exquisite figures, appearing also in 
the Doni Madonna of the Ufflzi and in our 
half-finished picture in the National Gallery, 
where the artist has achieved what was for 
him the standard of physical beauty—the 
incarnation of the concept of the Beautiful 
itself. Appropriately enough Herr von 
Scheffler closes his case with Berni’s lines : 

“ Ho visto qualche sua composizione; 

Sono ignorante, e pur direi d’havelle 

Letts tutto nel mezzo di Platone.” 

And while we are considering whether 
Michelangelo had indeed set himself the 
task of philosophising in tempera , or whether 
it may not have been his lot, as it has been 
Plato’s, to suggest more to his commentators 
than he ever imagined himself, comes M. 
Ollivier and gives another reading—the 
theological. In a very lengthy chapter, 
fortified with rather laboured eloquence 
and frequent citations from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, St. Augustine, Dante and Milton, he 
expounds the orthodox, exoteric view of the 
series. The Phacdrue and the Renaissance 
drop out of sight; we are in the fourteenth 
century with Orcagna, Simone Memmi, and 
the Lorenzetti brothers. As for the “ Gene¬ 
alogy ” groups, he appears to connect them 
with the Seven Deadly Sins; the nude youths 
he does not mention at all. Who shall decide 
between these disparate doctrines ? Moses or 
Plato ? Of course, there is just half a truth 
with each. That dressing up of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in a Greek garb had been a 
solemn mission to Ficino and Pico and 
Matteo Palmieri; its performance was still 
in the range of possible things. To fit 
together into an irresistible whole all 
shades of thought and creed, or to discern 
the underlying purpose in Judaism, 
Christianity, and Paganism was the dream 
of all the finer spirits of Italy, as it has 
been of all ages and races standing, as they 
did, at the parting of two ways. Michel¬ 
angelo was no scholar: he knew neither 
Latin nor Greek: such knowledge of Plato 
as he had had floated to him in snatches of 
conversation heard at Carreggi, from 
Politian’s odes and Lorenzo’s lyrics. He 
was no sounder as a theologian. But he 
lived in a time when the old dogmas of the 
Church were still the given subjects of art, 
and still received a shrugging acceptance, 
while newer and wilder theories—tending 
surely to the Pantheism of Bruno and 
Campanella—were pressing their vague 
fascinations on all hands. The problem 
before him, therefore, was rather how 
to satisfy at once the requirements of 
custom and the intuitions of an artist, 
than how to work out on canvas deep- 
seated religious convictions. This, and 
one other point, Herr von Scheffler seems 
to have missed. He does not recognise 
sufficiently that Michelangelo outlived 
the Renaissance, that even when he began 
his work in the Sistine its bloom had gone. 
Greece had once “risen from the dead with 
the New Testament in her hand,” and the 


earnestness and naive sincerity which gives 
such an inextinguishable charm to Lippi 
and Botticelli betrayed the first flush of 
that great re-incarnation. The curiosity, 
too, and bright audacity of Leonardo belong 
really to the earlier generation. The enthu¬ 
siasms of one age are the commonplaces of 
the next. All these things were impossible 
to the man who had lived through the sack 
of Rome, the enslavement of Florence, and 
had seen the Reformation begin. Michel¬ 
angelo felt as these pioneers had felt—all 
religions were true, all truth was beautiful, 
all beauty divine. But the spring, the 
ecstasy of discovery was gone. In brief 
intervals of transport he felt that indeed he 
lived— 

“ Wingless upon your pinions forth I fly; 
Heavenward your spirit stirreth me to strain; 
E'en as you will, I blush and blanch again, 
Freeze in the sun, bum ’neath a frosty sky.” 

But nearly always there is bitterness for an 
afterthought; 

“ . Her soul that fashioned mine hath sought 

the skies, 

Wherefore unfinished I must meet my end, 

If God. the great artificer, denies 

That aid which was unique on earth before.”* 

There is an echo of the Cratylus in this 
sonnet, as of the Symposium in the pre¬ 
ceding, as of the Phaedrua in the Sistine, as 
perchance, of some instinctive nature- 
worship in the Madonna of the Ufflzi. 
But in the main these felicitous moments of 
his show him neither Christian nor pagan, 
neither philosopher nor theologian, but an 
artist to whom these schools and habits of 
mind have a positive aesthetic value, a 
broad, general appeal to the imagination, 
independent of moral and spiritual con¬ 
siderations. When, therefore, he was 
commissioned to treat of tho stock subjects 
of “ Creation ” and the symbolical events of 
Old Testament story, while lie clung in the 
main to the traditional lines of Orcagna, 
della Quercia and Masaccio, he coloured 
them with his own peculiar temperament, 
modified but not directed by the spirit of 
the age. So the last word is with Herr 
von Scheffler after all : “ An stelle des 
Papstes tritt in der Sistina-composition des 
Kunstler’s Ego.” 

Maurice Hewlett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: August 9,1892. 

On the essential question of the dato of the 
vases of Mykenaean style, the absence of a 
Bingle fresh datum in the recent letters appears 
to show that your readers may rely on the 
following propositions. 

(а) That all the data yet found with the 
widely spread examples in Greece and Egypt 
show a period of between 1150 and 1100 b.c., 
the limits j which , I have assigned in Illahun 
and adhered to since. 

(б) That nearly all of these data tire of names 
before 1300 B.c., and in those which are later 
the style of vase is distinctly different from the 
earlier. 

(c) That the only hypothesis which could 
date these vases later than these limits needs 
the assumption that in every case the vases are 

* My citations are from Mr. J. A. Symonds’s 
beautiful and close versions of the originals as 
printed by Guasti. 
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associated with the names of long anterior 
kings to the exclusion of any contemporary 
datum. 

Turning now briefly to the minor details: 

1. I have already pointed out that I recognised 
the conclusions on the Kahun pottery to be 
debateable, although I fully adhere to those 
conclusions being the fair result of the evidence. 
I am n6t, therefore, going to be saddled with 
an absolute position which I have never 
adopted. 

2. I stated that both of the theories about 
the Mediterranean peoples agreed in identifying 
the Akauasha and Akhaians; this is the fact. 
And I am not, therefore, going to be saddled 
with a statement that all Egyptologists agreed 
on the point. No doubt some differ, but only 
by negation. In any case this only affects 
historical views, and not the archaeological 
results. 

3. As to the Maket tomb I have said all that 
need be said. We can only go by the period 
of the latest dateable objects in any deposit. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES OX ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mu. Leonard Borwjcic, the pianist, and 
Mr. Francis James, the water-colour painter, 
are about to leave England for the North of 
Italy, and are expected to make some con¬ 
siderable stay in Venice. 

To the new museum of the Brassey Institute 
at Hastings, which will be formally opened on 
Tuesday next, Mr. Felix Joseph—in continua¬ 
tion of similar donations to other provincial 
museums—has presented thirty-seven water¬ 
colour drawings by Thomas Stotbard and 
Clarkson Stanfield, together with a number of 
pieces of old Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and 
other ware. 

The pictures chosen by this year’s prize¬ 
winners in the Art Union of London have been 
on view during the past week in the rooms of 
the society, 112 Strand. The first prize is 
Mr. C. Stuart’s “Sunshine and Bain,” from 
the Boyal Academy. The engraving for dis¬ 
tribution is a mezzotint of Sir J. E. Millais’s 
“ Souvenir of Velasquez,” which has been pre¬ 
viously reproduced in line by the late Lumb 
Stocks. 

We ought earlier to have taken an oppor¬ 
tunity of commending the cyclorama of 
“Ancient Egypt” at Niagara Hall, West- 
jrninster, which is made intelligible to the least 
instructed by a scholarly guide, written by 
Mr. T. Hunter Boyd. This exhibition should 
contribute—as we believe is the object of its 
organiser—to increasing the popular interest in 
Egyptology. 

The following is the text of the imprecation 
on the tabella devotionis from Hadrumetum, 
mentioned in the Academy of July 16 , 
(P-56):- 

“Adjuro te, demon, quicumque es, et demando 
tibi ex anc ora, ex ac die, ex oc momento, ut equos 
prasini et albi crudes, ocidas, et agitatore[s] 
clarurn et Felicem et Primulum et Bomanum 
oddas, collidaneave spiritum illis lerinavas.” 

“ Adjuro te, per eum qui te resolvit temporibus 
deum pelagicum aerium Iao, Iasdao, Oorio, Aeia.” 

At a later meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions. M. Breal suggested certain cor¬ 
rections in this text: “ collides nervos ” for 
“collidaneave,” and “extinguas” for “leri¬ 
navas.” 

Dr. L. A. Waddell contributes an in¬ 
teresting paper to the first number of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1892 (Kegan Paul & Co.), in which he claims 
to have identified an ancient Buddhist site. 


This is “ the small solitary mountain with a 
double peak,” on which (according to Hiuen 
Tsiang) Buddha spent the rainy season of the 
sixteenth year of his ministry, after having 
subdued the demon Po-khu-lo. Hiuen Tsiang 
goes on to mention the marks of Buddha’s 
feet, a sitting figure of Buddha in stone, a 
stupa, and many other details. Sir A. 
Cunningham had identified this site with 
the Mahadeva peak in the Kharakpur Hill; 
but Dr. Waddell, after visiting both spots, is 
able to show that all the details are satisfied 
only by Mount Uren in the district of Monghyr. 
Besides the geographical position and physical 
conformation, here are to be seen to this day 
the footprint and other rock-markings, brick 
ruins of a stupa, numerous votive statues and 
chaityas, and thousands of names carved on 
the rock, indicating a place of Buddhist 
pilgrimage. The tradition of the demon still 
survives, under the name of Bakura, which is 
the exact equivalent of the Chinese Po-khu-lo. 
Unfortunately, the site has been already dis¬ 
covered by the engineers of the East Indian 
Bailway, who are busily engaged in blasting 
away the rock-sculptures, &c., for ballast for 
the permanent way. Dr. Waddell’s paper is 
illustrated with four plates, showing a plan of 
the hill, and some of the more important 
sculptures and inscriptions. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Fugue. By Ebenezer Prout. (Augener.) 

The theorist Andre once declared that Bach 
was not a good model for Fugue, because he 
allowed himself too many exceptions. Mr. 
Prout, however, proposes to bring Bach within 
the pale of orthodoxy by turning those many 
exceptions into rules. He remarks, very truly, 
that Cherubini and Albrechtsberger followed the 
great theorists Fux and Marpurg, taking “ little 
or no account of the reformation, amounting 
almost to a reconstruction, of the Fugue at the 
hands of J. S. Bach.” 

Our author finds in Bach many subjects 
answered in the key of the sub-dominant, yet 
the possibility of such an answer “ has not, so 
far as we know, been touched upon in any 
existing treatise.” (Marpurg, it may be men¬ 
tioned, notes a subject of Bach’s with its answer 
in the sub-dominant.) Mr. Prout carefully 
analyses these Bach examples, and deduces rules 
enabling the student to decide when such an 
answer is permissible. In referring to one, he tells 
us thattheanswer is given thus, ‘ ‘ in orderto carry 
out the important principle that dominant har¬ 
mony should be answered by tonic.” It would 
perhaps have been better to say that, by such 
an answer the principle is carried out. At the 
time of writing, Bach was probably more 
occupied in taking care that the figure or 
figures of his subject should not be spoiled (as 
would have been the case had he adopted the 
usual answer at the fifth), than in doing some¬ 
thing “ in order to ” carry out a principle. 
Mr. Prout’s remarks on answers in the sub¬ 
dominant are full of interest, and his illustra¬ 
tions are not confined to Bach, but include 
Handel, Beethoven, and (Schumann. Again, the 
rule that tonic must be answered by dominant, 
and vice versa, is, says our author, “ a good 
rule enough, if it were only observed.” But he 
finds Bach and Handel “ driving a coach and 
four through it” continually, and hence pro¬ 
poses that it should be considerably modified. 
Nothing could be more reasonable. In some 
of the illustrations, however—as, for instance, 
in the one from Mendelssohn’s “ Christus ” and 
the one from Verdi’s “Bequiem”—a special 
reason (similar to the one given by Mr. Prout 
for real answer in Bach’s Wold. Clavier Fugue 


in E Minor, Bk. 1) can be assigned for the 
non-observance of the rule, whereas, in others, 
quoted by Mr. Prout, it seems to some extent a 
matter of caprice. 

The two chapters on “Answer" display 
great research, and the desire shown through¬ 
out to distinguish between liberty and lawless¬ 
ness is most praiseworthy. In the chapter on 
“ Countersubject,” the first countersubject in 
Bach’s Fugue in B, from the second book of 
the Wohl. Clavier, is spoken of as being “ heard 
no more ” after the exposition. There is 
certainly no formal repetition of it afterwards, 
yet it lingers in spirit until the closing bar of 
the Fugue. The chapter on “Episode” is 
interesting, but the author could have written 
half a dozen such chapters without exhausting 
his subject. 

Is Stretto an essential part of a Fugue l 
Cherubini declares that it is ; and yet, as Mr. 
Prout reminds us, out of the forty-eight Fugues 
in the Wohl. Clavier, more than half have no 
Stretto at all. But in his capacity of theorist 
and instructor, Cherubini looked at the matter 
otherwise than Bach, who, according to his 
own showing, wrote at any rate the first half 
of his forty-eight Fugues “especially as a 
pastime.” 

In dealing with the middle and final sections 
of a Fugue, Mr. Prout describes a Fugue as in 
“ternary” or three-part form, for which idea 
he acknowledges his obligations to Dr. H. 
Biemann. True it is that a Fugue has three 
sections; but it would seem more legitimate to 
compare it with a movement in Sonata or so- 
called “ binary form,” which also has three 
sections—for in both the middle section is 
occupied with the development of subject- 
matter, whereas in ternary form proper the 
middle section introduces new material. The 
term “binary,” applied to a movement 
in Sonata form is, indeed, a misnomer: 
the beginning of the second half of the old 
binary movement of the Suite, in the course of 
evolution, having itself grown into what is now 
called the “ development section.” To speak 
of a movement with three clearly-defined 
sections as in “ binary ” form recalls Talley¬ 
rand's satirical description of the aim of 
language. 

Mozart, when writing his “ Musical Joke,” 
a burlesque on unskilful composers, could 
scarcely have imagined that one day it would 
serve as an illustration in a treatise on Fugue. 
Mr. Prout uses it as a text to bring home the 
necessity of continuity in fugal writing; thus 
the joke of the master serves a serious purpose. 

The treatise before us contains so much 
valuable matter that it is impossible in a brief 
notice to do justice to it. We have 
ventured to differ from the author in 
the selection of a term, and have 
found his attacks on the old theorists some¬ 
what severe; but these and other minor 
matters do not affect the general substance of 
the book, and we have no hesitation in describ¬ 
ing it as one of the most valuable, and certainly 
one of the most practical works on Fugue ever 
written. 

In his preface Mr. Prout gives us some idea 
of the extent of his labours in preparing this 
volume. Besides consulting all the standard 
authorities, and studying “ every fugue, vocal 
and instrumental, to be found in the forty 
volumes of Bach’s works published by the 
Bach Gesellschaft,” he has also examined “ at 
least a thousand fugues” by Handel, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and other composers. He has 
written on a dry subject without showing dry¬ 
ness, and in every line one can see that his 
labour was to him a labour of love. Many 
musicians have felt that, in the matter of fugue, 
Bach ought to be the final authority; Mr. Prout 
is the first to accept him as such. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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WARNE’S ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 

In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

HIS LIFE’S MAGNET. 

By THEODORA C. EMSLIE, 

Author of “ A Queen of Roses,” “ The Little Lady of Lavender,” &e. 

This new Novel by the Author of “ A Queen of Roses ” has a well-sustained plot, the characters 
are true to life , and it is written in a natural and telling style. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Strebt, Strand. 


First Edition (large) exhausted in a few 
days, price 4s. 

INTO THE UNKNOWN: 

A Romance of South Africa. j 

BY 

LAWRENCE FLETCHER. 

“ The hook will hold the Rider Haggard class of j 
readers in entrancement .”—Liverpool Mercury. , | 

“ The tide is not ill-written at all, and has that air 
of verisimilitude without which the most daringly | 
conceived romance is as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal.’Tis a capital book .”—Xational Observer. 

“ ‘ Into the Unknown ’ is a rattling good story of 
adventure, which we cordially recommend to all our 
readers .”—Britith Sport. 

Cassell & Co., Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S next publication 
ready about 20th inst. 

BY A NEW NOVELIST. 

The FASCINATING MISS LAMARCHE. 

By C. C. FERNIVAL. A Romance up to 
Date of the Turf, the Drama, and Society. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

Will be obtainable at all Libraries and Bookstalls. 


Tbischlkr & Go., 18, New Bridge Street, London, EX. 


THEATRES. 


THE ARENA. 

AUGUST, 1892. to. 6d. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS on the LECTURE PLATFORM. Mary A 
Dives more. 

BACON wriw SHAKESPEARE.— 11. Edwin Reed. 

AN IDEALISTIC DREAMER. B. O. Flower. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER from E. B. BROWNING. L. C. Moulton. 
THE PENDING PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN— 

Republican —Gail Hamilton. 

S Democrat—Hou. Wu. T. Ellis, M.C. 

N. Democrat—Hon. Gko. Fred. Williams, M.C. 

People’s Party—U.S. Senator J. II. Kv LE¬ 
AN IRRESPONSIBLE EDUCATED CLASS. II. II. Oardkjuk. 
THE COMING BROTHERHOOD. Franks E. Willard. 

DRESS REFORM in AMERICA. Frances E. Russell. 

THE CHAIN of the LAST SLAVE. Susan E. Wallace. 

A WOMAN'S CAUSE. Sara A. Underwood. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS : a Symposium. By Eleven Leading American 
Women. 

Brentano’s. 5, Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, W. A. Elliott, G. W. 
CocJtburn, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and W. 
Northoote - Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mrs. 
H. L«igh, Miss Ethel Hope, Miss Clara Jeclts, &c. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE 8ECRETARY. 
Mr. W. 8. Penley, Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, Mr. Robb Harwood, 
Mr. Sam So them, Mr. Cecil Thombury, Mr. W. Aysom, Mr. 
G. Tomkins ; Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Violet Armbruster, 
Miss C. Ewell, Miss Alice Yorke, Miss Caroline Elton. At 
8 15, THE HOME COMING. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
gOUPS, PRESEIt VED PROVISIONS 

P OTTED"MEATS, and YORK andGAME 

__ P IES. Also. 

^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEE TEA, 
rpiJRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS! 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR. W. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 30, THE NEW SUB. At 0.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And. at 1) 60, A PANTOMIME i{E- 
HEABSAL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Dmycott, C. P. 
Little. S. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Gros- 
j smith; Misses G. Kingston, Edith Briant, Sybil Grey, Ber- 
ridge, Palfrey, and Ellaline Terries. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.56, HASTE TO THE WEDDING. 
Messrs. Lionel Brough, Frank Wyatt, Wm. Blakeley, 8. 
Valentine, D. 8. James, W. Dale. F. Atherley, Geo. Gros- 
smith, jun., P. Brough,; Mdmes. E. Jeffreys, M. Studholme, 
8 . Carlisle. H. Crofton, D. Ford. Preceded, at 8.15, by 
POOK MIGNONETTE. J 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, George Edwardes. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, FAUST UP TO DATE. Mesdames 
Florence St. John, Amy Augordc, Ada l)oree, Kitty I-oftus, 
Cissy Fitzgerald ; Messrs. Edmund Payne, George Honey. 
C. II. Barry, and Arthur Williams. 


ESTABLISHED lau. 

T3IRKBECK BANK, 

-S-S Southampton Buildings, Chsneery Lane 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

T T8^F ENT o ? CDRR 5 nta CV°CI> t 3, calculated on minimum 
monthly balances.whr.n not drawn below £ioo. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

* cn . 0o “f a « eI, "«“ t of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 

deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of T HREE PER CENT ucr 
annum, on each complete d £L Fh ak cis Rav K j«sciu»-r Manager. 

XT OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

WRFivE W siin^Nf ; s a P ^VoNn"' 0R A I>L0T 0F LA:iD 

The BIRKBEC’K ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
applr'aiuiu. Feaxcis IIavexsckoit, Manager. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THLS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs* 
Murruv Carson, T. W. Percyval, Harcourt Beatty, Henry dc 
Solla, W. Brunton, jim., H. Gray Delby, B. Whitcomb, 
H. Ludlow, Alker, Hennessey, Suuter ; Mesdames Lesley Bell, 
M. Watson, F. Wyatt, L. Wyatt, Maude 8t. John, Ormesbv, 
Herrick, Patrick, and Grace Hawthorne. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8 45, NIOBE (ALL 8MILE3). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbca Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey. A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold- 
I smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Mieses Esmond, 
j Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER. LONDON. Messrs, 
i E. W. Garden, C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil Bamsey, 
and G. Bhelton; Misses Liston, Vanbrugh, Ansell, Rachel, 
and Mary Brough. At 8, DAISY’S ESCAPE. Messrs. 

1 Billington, Bhelton, IxiwTie, Arlton, and Coventry; Mibsus 
Conynhame and Brough. 


THE 


LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers' Register” 
December 1th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an averago of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by band- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING C0„ LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting nowspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for tlic com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the Lest 
makers. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


EDNA LYALL'S NOVELS. 

EACH IN ONE VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DONOVAN. 

A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 3s. 6d. SERIES. 

| Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. Gd. 

THE IDES OF MARCH. 

i , BY G. M. ROBINS. 

I THE AWAKEN INGOF MARY FENWICK. 

! BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


WE TWO. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “DONOVAN.” 

IN THE GOLDEN DAYS 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

WON BY WAITING. 

BY EDNA LYALL. 

A HARDY NORSEMAN 

BY EDNA LYALL. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

BY MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

BY T11E AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’’ 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

BY M. E. LE CLERC. 

A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 

BY JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

NINETTE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “VERA,” “BLUE ROSES,” Ac. 

A CROOKED PATH. 

BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 

ONE REASON WHY. 

BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 

MAHME NOUSIE. 

BY G. MANVILLE FENN. 


Each Work Complete in 1 vol., price 5s., Illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LASLETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDYS, &c. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 

Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 

John Halif ar , Gentleman. 1 Christian’s Mistake. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about A Noble Life. 

Women. Hannah. 

A Life for a Life. The Unkind Word. 

Nothing New. A Brave Lady. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. Studies from Life. 

Mistress and Maid. > Young Mrs. Jardine. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 

Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. 

The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

The Crescent and the Cross. ! Darien. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

•Grandmother’s Money. I No Church. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

Nathalie. I Adele. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

Barbara’s History. I Lord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OL1PHANT. 

Adam Graeme. A Bose in June. 

Laird of Norlaw. Phoebe, Junior. 

Agnes. It was a Lover and his 

Life of Irving. Lass. 

BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

David Elginbrod. I Alec Forbes. 

Robert Falconer. I Sir Gibbie. 

BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The Real Lord Byron. ! A Book about Doctors. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mia. Norton. 

St. Olave's. By the Author of “ Janita’s Croas. 

My Little Lady. By E. F. Poynteh. 

Les Miserables. By Victor Hi uo. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. d.isknt. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By Prof. c. D. Yungs. 

Sir Bernard Burke’s Family Romance. 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 

Burke’s Romance of the Forum. 

Dixon’s New America. 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. By Mrs. Gkettox. 


London: HURST it BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Maklborough Stuket, W. 

Printed by ALEXANDER A SHEI’HEAIUI, Lonsduk Printing: Works, Chancery Lunc; Published by HENRY VILLERgi '17, Cban-ery Lane, W.C. 
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TABUS OF CONTENTS. un 

As Englishman is Pabis, by F. Hawkins ... 143 
Puck’s Babbes Ground or Nortiiebn Canada, by 

Dr. R. Bbowxk. 

Skipsey’b Songs and Lyrics, by Walter Lkwin 
Know lino’s Tm5f Witxksb or the Epistlrs, by the 

Rev. R. B. Drummond.147 

Kkw Novels, by G. Saintsbury.148 

Bomb Classical Translations.160 

Notes and Nbws.150 

The Forthcoming Magazines.151 

Original Vbrsb: “Avenged,” by Arthur L. Salmon 1|1 
1m Mrmoriax : Sir Daniel Wilson, by W. J. A.. . 151 

Magazines and Reviews ...... 152 

Correspondence— 

AtintotU tut an Historian t III., by the Rev. Sir O. W. Cox ; 

Notes on Herodas, by F. D.152 

Bomb Books ox Philosophy, by A. W. Benn 153 

The British Association Grants.154 

Correspondence— 

The Langnstje of Arzsnoa , by Prof. Sayoe ; “ Ethnology 
in Folklore ,” by Laurence Gotnme ; Race ami Speech 

in Belgium , by Dr. Karl Blind.154 

Philology Notrs.156 

Tkrrs Books on Michelangelo, II., by Mauricb 

Hewlett.156 

Correspondence 

Aegean Tottery in Egypt, by Cedi Torr . . . .157 

Notes on Art amd Archaeology.158 

Musical Publications, by J. 8. Shed lock . * . 158 


T ESS0N8. — English, Practical Mathe- 

-*-J malic*. Military Topography, Geometrical thawing, Hindustani, 
Sanskrit— Mr. Wilson. 2, Gertrude Street, Fulham Road, S.W. 
Accountancy, Proof-reading, Ac., done. 


M* 


“BLACK AND WHITE.” 

. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


The ( <>CR 8 E of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued fire days a wreck, writh Technical Assistants. Students hare 
opjiortunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn’s unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings: also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 

type-writing. 

rpYPE- WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-JL WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translation*— Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Vietoria Street, S W. 


B 


CATALOGUE. 

AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS. 

Newr fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., S7. 80110 Bqi ark. London, W 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 

OMAEAH’S HISTORY of YAMAN. 

V,/ The Original Texts, with Translation and Notes by 11. C. Kav, 
M.R A S. Witli Sketch Map. Demy 8 vo, cloth, 17* ifcl. net. 

London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street 


" \/r ANCHESTER 

-IY-L iW, HIGH S' 


JUTABOS 

-iXL (WITl 


FRENCH AND CERMAN NOVELS. 

ARMY SERIES. 

US COUP DR PISTOLET, &c. Prosper 

MERIHEE. 5s. <kl 

vatt.t. a wna Jacques Vincent. 2s. 8d. 
AVY VEHLORNEM FOSTER and NAZ- 

ZAKENW DAXTI. JOHANNES v. DEWALL. M. 

IN PREPARATION. 

OONTES MILITAIRES. A. Daudet. 

5s. 6d. 

ERZAHLUNGEN. E. Hofer. 3s. 

Edited by J. T. W. PEROWNE, M.A. 

“ The Series has brought fascinating examples of fiction under the 
eyes of English readers in a neat and handy form. Resides huviug the 
^military flavour, they are models of style.”— Scotsman. 

*• The uotes are few and brief, but all are helpful.”— lb. 


NEW COLLEGE, 

STREET, OXFORD. 

- The College adheres to Us original principle of freely imparting 
1 "heological knowledge, without insisting on the adojrtion of particular 
j "heological doctrines _ 

PROGRAMME OP LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1882-Ki. 
Principal— 

Rev. JAME8 DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 
tJATHOLIC EPISTLES (Introduction, Criticism, and Exegesis). 
INTRODUCTION to the FOURTH GOSPEL. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM of the NEW TE8TAMENT. 
VllK-PaiNCirAL— 

Bev. J. E8TLLN CARPENTER, M.A. 

•KLD TESTAMENT: Introduction to the Religion of Israel: History 
, of the Text. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION : History of the Doctrine of Revelation: 
Brahmanism. 

Rev. C- B. UPTON, B.A., B.8c. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
Stov. P. H. WICK8TEED, M. A., will Lecture on SOCIOLOGY 
5TheCollege OPENS in OCTOBER. All Lectures are Free to the Public. 

*F«r further particulars apply to the Rev. Dr. Dki mmond, 18, Raw- 
SLius«si Road, Oxford; 

or to R. D. Dakhiniiirk. Em.. \ 

26. George Street, Manchester; f 
or to Rev. H. Enfield Dow son, B.A., ( oete ' 

__ _ Gee Cross, near Mancheste r, / 

COLLEGE, BIRMIN GH AM 

(WITH QUEEN’S FACULTY of MEDICINE). 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 

ITincipal: Professor R. S. HEATH, M.A., D.Sc. 

THE SESSION 1892-93, will lie opened on FRIDAY,:MHh Septruiier, 
l>y l*rofessor Sir GEORGE HUMPHRY, M.D.. F.R.S., F.R.C.S., 
*wmo will distribute the l*rizes and deliver AN ADDRESS. 

©AMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTION are provided for the 
various Examinations in Arts and Science, and the Preliminary 
tSoasntiflc (M.R.) Examination, of the University of London; for 
Ttftulents of Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineering; and for 
those who desire to obtain au acquaintance with some branch of 
.Applied Science. Students may, however, attend any class or com¬ 
bination of classes. 

(There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus containing full 

I Hirticulars is published by Messrs. Cornish, New Street, Birmingham. 
Tice 6d.: by post, 7d.). 

A SYLLABUS containing full information as to the various Lecture 
send Laboratory Count*** Lecture Days and Hours. Fees, Entrance and 
*ther Scholarships, Prises, Ac., is published by Messrs. Cornish, New 
Street, Birmingham, price fid.; by post, 8d. 

Further information may he obtained on application to 

IJko. H. Moulei, Secretary and Registrar. 

Vhkystal palace educational 

VJ INSTITUTIONS. 

THE 8CHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE 

(LADIES’ DIVISION). 

TIIIUTY-THIRD SESSION, 1892-iw. 

Education of the highett class for ladies by Tutorial Instruction, 
Private Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and 
Scientific Collections of the Crystal Palace being utilised for Practical 
r .Education. 

, Faculties of Fine Arts. Letters,Music, Ac., Distinguished Instructors. 

There is a Junior 8ectlon with Inclusive Fee. * 

Particulars in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Crystal Palace 

THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 

NEXT TERM opens MONDAY, September 3th. 

I.—MECHANICAL COURSE. 

11.—CIVIL ENGINEERING SECTION. 

MI.—COLON IA L DIVI8ION.-For Preliminary PracUcal Training 
•df young men for Colonial Life. 

(ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, MARINE and MINING 
lUIAlglONS. 

(Prospectus of the undersigned, in the Library, next Byzantine Court, 
KJsyelal Palace. 

F. K. J. Kiienton, F.R.Hist.8.. 

_____ Superint endent Educational Department. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

TWEE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 

JL DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The-Ns'lNETEENTH SESSION will liegin on MONDAY, OcTOHKalOth 
Ttie'Classes prepare for Professions. Commerce,and University Degrees 
in Arts,Science, and Medicine. Tlie Physical, Chemical, Biological. 
Engineering and Leather Industries Latioratories, and the Weaving 
rtbeds, fcychouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for practical 
work. 

Tl»v folkwiuK Prospectus** may lie had free from the Secretary 
1. For Regular Day Student* 

2 . Fur Occasional and Evening Students. 

• 1 . For Medical Students. 

q^UDOE HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

JL FOREST HILL, S.E, LONDON. 

Principal*—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Mi»* M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley, King's Coll.; Dr. Dolcken, Rudolph, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Lorjicnt, Ferrero, Churtou Collins, Ac. 

Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Teuuis Court*. Swimming, and Riding. 


WILLIAMS 6 : NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London*. and 
2 U, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


THE TENTH 

IHTERKATIOHAL CONGRESS of OBIEHTALISTS. 

LISBON (23rd September to 1st October, 1892). 

President-Patron : HIS MAJESTY DOM CAKLOS I. 

Orientalist* and friend* of Oriental studies are specially 
invited to take part in the above Congress, which will be 
followed by literary excursions to Cintra and other places of 
interest in Portugal, and to Cordova, Seville, and Granada 
in Spain. The programme of work comprises all known 
branches of Oriental learning, as also recent explorations, 
and subjects bearing on “Portugal and the East.” The 
subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Congress, books 
for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for¬ 
warded to “The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese 
Legation, 12, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from 
whom also particulars may be learnt regarding Prize- 
translations and the award by the Congress of Diplomas, 
Medals, and other honours. The dates of the Congress and 
of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable member* to 
attend the Americanist and other Congresses, Exhibitions, 
and Columbian Festivities that will take place in Spain 
between September 12 and the end of October. Reductions 
in Railway fares, &c., are being arranged for Members. 


QT. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—Ad EXAMINA- 

TlON for filling up iibout EIGHTEEN VACANCIESou the 
Foundation will he held on the 7th SEPTEMBER, JW 2 . For infer- 


ui.itiou apply to Tilt Bi St. Paul*# School, West Kcuriugtuu. 


XpOR PUBLICATIONS of the NINTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS, 
including SUMMARIES of ORIENTAL RESEARCH in 
Sixteen Specialities, apply to PrausHixo Dipartmkrt, 
Oriental Uxiversity Irbtitite, Wokixo. 

TXIGHER CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX- 

-1-1 AMINATIONS.-STUDENTS are successfully PREPARED 
at the Classes in connection with the North London Collegiate School, 
under the superintendence of Miu BUSS. They are alao trained for 
Kindergarten work, and prepared for the Examinations of the Froeliel 
Society. Arrangement* made for ladies to board in the neighbour¬ 
hood.—Apply to Miss Tofli* 145, Camden Road, Loudon, N.W. 

pIYIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — 

VJ FORTHCOMING EXAMINATIONS. - Assistant In the 
Museum of Science and Art, Dublin, and Junior Assistant in tho 
Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh (1H-94), 2 nd SEPTEMBER. 

The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. 
They must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the 
Secret* by, Civil Service Commission, London, S.W. 

The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of lte process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmals, Ac., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Oldest, R. A ; Pettle, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “ Spbiho," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WindsorCastle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE KINK ART CATALOGUE, 136 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley's Fayourite Hovels. 

Each Work cau be had separately, price 6#., 
of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

NELLIE'S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 

HEEIOT'S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY the GOVERNESS. 

UVEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

VXCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED and MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 

VENDETTA. j THELMA. 

AHDATH. ; WORMWOOD. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

THIHLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER 
MAJOR and MINOR. 

MI8S SnAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 

PROBATION. 

By JANE AUSTEN. 

iThc only Complete Editions of Miss Austen's Works 
arc Messrs. Bentley’s.) 

EMMA. 

LADY SUSAN, and the WATSONS. 
MANSFIELD I>ARK. 

XoRTHAXGEIt ABBEY, and PERSUASION. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 

By E. WERNER. 

SUCCESS. 

UNDER a CHARM. 

FICKLE FORTUNE. 

No SURRENDER. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

CUMIN’ THRO’ THE EYE. 

By RHOOA BROUGHTON. 

COMETH UT AS A FLOWER. 

GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

DOCTOR CUTID.” 

ALAS: 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

THE WOOING O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 

I.ook BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

THE EXECUTOR. 

WHICH SHALL IT be: 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

misunderstood. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 

By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

UNCLE SILAS. 

IN a GLASS DARKLY. 

THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

OUGHT WE To VISIT her: 

I.KAII : a Woman of Fashion. 

A GIRTOX GIRL. 

IvK'hard Bentley & Son,N ew Burlington Street, 

Pubbshern in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE 


LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Ecr/istcr,” 
December 7 th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-har systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first 'day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can he 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Jlr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING GO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makore. 


Sampson Lev, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOK8. 


SECOND EDITION JtlST HEADY. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. B: 
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E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” &c. Wit 
34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8ro, 
cloth, 7s. 6 j. 

“Au entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway and a Valuable 
guide."— Daily TtUffroiih. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

" It is difficult to believe that the writer has left a point of interest 
in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its people untouched a 

S et there is no hurry in his style; he lias seen, considered, and syrupy 
letically regarded every nlace, object, and subject; he can be grave 
and impressive, lively and amusing; be is always graphic and keenly 
observant."— World. 

THE MEMBER for * 

WROTTENBOROUGH: 

Passages from his Life in Parliament. Edited by 
ARTHUR A’BECKETT. With Fancy Cover Design by 
E. J. 'Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3e. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 

Now Uniform Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black'). 

Complkte Novels at 2s. 6d. each. 

A DAUGHTER of HKTH. With Portrait of Mr. Black. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES Of a PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS Of THULE. I MADCAP VIOLET. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. THREE FEATHERS. 

KHMENY. I THE MAID of KILLEENAL 

The 6s. Edition can still be obtained. 

TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 

JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR. By Count 

A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Captain FILMORE, 
of the Black Watch. 2 vole., crown 8vo, ils. 

PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). By 

GEORG EBER8, Author of “An Egyptian Princess,” 

2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“ A skilful piece of literary workmanship and a ideasing picture of 
au interesting stage in the world's history.”— Foil Mall Gaze tie. 

NEW STORIES FOR THE 
HOLIDAY SEASON. 

THE MAGIC INK, and other Tales. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 1 vol., crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

(First Issue in Book Fonn.) 

THE LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By 

M. H. CATHERWOOD, Author of “The Romanoe of 
Dollard.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A simple, pretty, and touching story of Nova Scotia — told with 

f reat freshness, and conveying an accumto idea of the state of things 
wo centuries and n half ago.’ — Vanity Fair. 

A SON of the FENS. By Dr. P. H. 

EMER80N, Author of “ East Coast Yams,” “ Life and 
Landscape on the Norfolk Broads,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 0s. 

“ A remarkable work."— World. 

THE RECTOR of AMESTY: a Novel. 

By JOHN RYCE. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, cloth, (is. 

A readable novel, and the interest of the story is sustained to its 
close.”— IFeafern Press. 

By T. HOLMAN, R.N. Crown 8vo, boards, la. each. 

SALT YARNS. 

“Plenty of movement, adventure, and fun. We have enjoyed Mi. 
Holman's book very much.”— Literary ll'orltf. 

LIFE in the ROYAL NAVY. 

'* It is a straightforward narrative of the personal exiwricnces of 8 
British bluejacket—and should find many readers.”— Times. 


LOW'S ONE-SHILLING STORIES. 

1. The VISITORS’ BOOK; or, Sketches 

in a Swi.8 Hotel. By “ IGNOTU8.” 

Admirable in every way ; full of quiet, trenchant humour and 
observation.*— World. 

2. MARRIED by PROXY. By a 

“NEW HUMOURIST.” 

Extremely diverting and we]l arranged to entertain the tedium of 
a railway journey.*'— Mwlhtrn Echo. 

3. HIS GOLF MADNESS, and other 

“ Queer Stories.” By GEORGE SOMES LA YARD. 
Piquant and humorous without being long.'—Liverpool Mercury. 

4. THE EFFACEMENT of ORIEL 

PENHALIGON. By E. M. HEWITT. 

This is a powerful story...’.The supernatural and mysterious 
mnehinery are so cleverly handled that the interest of the book is soon 
started ami maintained to the close.*— Scotsman. 

London : Sampson Low, Makbton & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
Sf-c., may be addressed to the Pubushxb, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

An Englishman in Paris : Notes and Recol- 
lections. In 2 vols. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

It is much to be regretted that this book, 
so rich in matter of interest respecting 
memorable events and people, should be 
produced under conditions almost fatal to its 
authority and value. In the first place, the 
writer, who would seem to have been in the 
most exclusive society of Paris from the 
days of Louis Philippe until the fall of the 
Second Empire, has thought fit, for reasons 
which he “cannot and will not mention,” 
to withhold his name. How, then, can his 
testimony be accepted as worthy of credence ? 
Not a few of his readers, it is true, will 
think that the veil whioh he caste over him¬ 
self is peculiarly thin. They will point to 
some personal details in the work as estab¬ 
lishing his identity beyond rational dispute. 
In his youth he settled in Paris under cir¬ 
cumstances which made it likely that he 
would spend most of his life there. At the 
time of the Dujarrier duel (1845) he was 
twenty-seven years of age. He liked paint¬ 
ing and sculpture a good deal better than 
books. He mixed with many sorts and 
conditions of men, from princes and states¬ 
men down to the art students of the Quartier 
Latin. His name appeared on several 
committees for the relief of the poor. He 
was probably the only foreigner whom the 
French had agreed not to regard as an 
enemy in disguise. During the siege he 
was arrested by some numskull as a spy, 
though only to be released immediately 
afterwards, on the production of his card, 
by an officer of the Municipal Guard. “ I 
wash,” the latter remarked, “ that we had 
a thousand or so foreign spies like 
him in Paris; France has no better 
friend than he.” Of course, these 
facts point to the conclusion that the 
Englishman in question was the late Sir 
Richard Wallace, with the record of whose 
somewhat romantic career they exactly 
correspond. What other Englishman in 
Paris during the siege could have answered 
the same description ? it will be asked. 
But this conjecture may not prove quite so 
correct as has been supposed. It is at least 
difficult to believe that, if Wallace wished to 
preserve an incognito, he would have made 
a variety of significant references to himself, 
that his perfect mastery of French would 
have permitted him to write “Hs ont si 
peur,” or that anyone with his refinement of 
thought and feeling would have been guilty 
of the extremely bad taste occasionally shown 
in the substance and wording of the narrative. 


And the course taken by the editor—for 
there is an editor in the case—places the 
book at a further disadvantage. He, too, 
elects to be anonymous, though admitting 
that he formerly acted as the Paris corre¬ 
spondent of a London evening paper. He gives 
us no assurance that the original manuscript 
is printed as it left the writer’s hands, that 
it has not been amplified by extracts from 
private correspondence. Altogether, “An 
Englishman in Paris ” comes before us in a 
very questionable shape. For the moment, 
however, we will assume that any doubts 
whioh it may raise are unfounded, and will 
presently be set at rest. 

Rich, well-connected, and presumably an 
acceptable companion, the Englishman soon 
achieved a social success in his new home, 
even to the extent of being numbered by 
some of Louis Philippe’s sons among their 
personal friends. The Citizen King was 
under no illusion as to the insecurity 
of his position. “ The crown of France,” 
he remarked to one of the author’s relatives, 

‘ ‘ is too warm in summer, too cold in winter; 
the sceptre is too blunt as a weapon of 
attack or defence, it is too short as a stick 
to lean upon; a good felt hat and an 
umbrella are at all times more useful.” 
For the bourgeoisie who had set him on 
the throne, and whom he professed to hold 
in so much admiration, he had nothing in 
his heart but resentment and contempt. He 
knew that they were seeking their own 
interests only, and that their supposed 
goodwill towards him was “sheer hypo¬ 
crisy.” Cold-shouldered by the old 
noblesse, he avowedly found it more difficult 
to get people to his court entertainments 
from the Faubourg St. Germain than from 
across the Channel, and the Englishman 
confesses that his countrymen were then in 
too great a majority at the Tuileries. The 
King’s weakness for hoarding money was 
probably due to a real fear that he would 
die a pauper. Walking with Queen Vic¬ 
toria in the gardens at Eu during her visit 
in 1843, he took from his pocket a large 
clasp-knife to skin a peach for her. “When,” 
he said, “ a man has been a poor devil like 
myself, obliged to live upon forty sous a 
day, he always carries a knife. I might 
have dispensed with it for the last few 
years; still, I do not wish to lose the habit; 
one does not know what may happen.” His 
sons were brought up on sound principles, 
but as they arrived at man’s estate he seems 
to have allowed them to be out when they 

were supposed to be in bed. Lord H- 

one day remarked that he had seen them 
on the previous night. “ Where ? ” 
anxiously asked Louis Philippe. “ At the 
Cafo de Paris, your majesty. “ That’s all 
right,” said the King, laughing. “ As long 
as they do not go into places where they 
are likely to meet Guizot, I don’t mind; for 
if he saw them out in the evening it might 
cost me my throne. Guizot is so terribly 
respectable.” One of his many clever mots 
deserves to be recorded. Talleyrand had 
just died. “ Are you sure of it ? ” the King 
asked, when the news arrived. “Very 
sure, sire; why, did not your majesty notice 
yesterday that he was dying?” “I did; 
but there is no judging from appearances 
with Talleyrand, and I have been asking 


myself for the last four and twenty hours 
what interest he could possibly have in 
departing at this particular moment.” 

Of the tumultuous scenes in the streets 
of Paris during the Revolution of ’48 we 
have rather graphic accounts from personal 
observation. The Englishman was also 
present at the sacking of the Tuileries: 

“ The idea that ‘ there is a divinity that hedgeth 
round a king’ seemed, I admit, preposterous 
enough at that moment; but I could not help 
being struck with its partial truth on seeing 
the rabble invade the palace. . . . For the 
first ten minutes they stood positively motion¬ 
less, not daring to touch anything. It was not 
the fear of being caught pilfering and punished 
summarily that prevented them. The minority 
which might have protested was so utterly 
insignificant in numbers as to make action on 
their part impossible. No, it was neither 
shame nor fear that stayed the rabble’s hand ; 
it was a sentiment for which I can find no 
name. It was the consciousness that these 
objects had belonged to a king, to a royal 
family, which made them gaze upon them in a 
kind of superstitious wonder. It did not last 
long.” 

What the Englishman has seen of the 
sovereign people in France does not tell in 
their favour. He has “no hesitation in 
saying that for cold-blooded, monkeyish, 
tigerish cruelty there is nothing on the face 
of God’s earth to match them, and that no 
concessions wrung from society on their 
behalf will ever make them anything but 
the fiends in human shape they are.” 

To many readers the account given of 
Napoleon IEL will be the most fascinating 
part of the record. The Englishman first 
met him at the Hotel du Rhin, in the Place 
Venddme, while he was a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Second Republic. But 
for his impecuniosity at this time, it is 
asserted, he would never have come forward, 
whatever may be said of his unfaltering 
belief in his star. 

“ When Prince Louis held out his hand, and I 
looked into Ins face, I felt almost tempted to 
put him down as an opium eater. Ten minutes 
afterwards, I felt convinced that, to use a 
metaphor, he himself was the drug, and that 
every one with whom he came in contact 
was bound to yield to its influence. When I 
came away that evening, I could have given 
Cavaignac, Thiers, Lamartine, Hugo, and the 
rest a timely warning if they would have 
condescended to listen to or profit by it, which 
I am certain they would not have done. 
Strange as it may seem, every one of these men, 
and, with the exertion of one, all undoubtedly 
clever, thought Louis Napoleon either an 
imbecile or a secret drunkard.” 

In person he was insignificant enough, but 
certainly not ungraceful. When he stood 
still, or was on horseback, there was “ an 
indescribable something about the man 
which at once commanded attention.” 
Strange as it may seem, he never spoke 
French with entire ease and accuracy. The 
moment, we are assured, he became in any 
way excited, the fa and the t ’s and then’s 
were always trying to oust the n’s and the 
(fa and the b’a bom their newly-acquired 
positions, and often gained a momentary 
victory. One story on this head is very 
probably true. “M. de Bismarck,” said 
the Emperor to his great foe in the future 
at their first meeting, “ I have never heard 
a German speak French as you do.’ 
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“ Will you allow me to return the compli¬ 
ment, sire ? ” “ Certainly.” “ I have never 
heard a Frenchman speak French as you 
do.” He was generous and soft-hearted to 
a fault; “he could no moro have done 
without his charity than without his eternal 
cigarette.” Except to a limited few, he 
never wore his heart upon his sleeve. The 
Englishman knew him “very well” for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and was “as 
little competent to give an opinion on him on 
the last as on the first day of the acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

What tho writer sets down about the 
Empress should not be taken without a grain 
of salt. He seems to have had a deep 
prej udice against her. He describes her as 
imperious, tyrannical, cruel at heart, in¬ 
tolerant of opinions differing from her own, 
and vindictive towards those who happened 
to give her offence. 

That playful cry which she was so fond of 
uttering in the beginning of her married life— 

‘ As for myself, I am a Legitimist ’—without 
understanding or endeavouring to understand 
its import, had gradually grafted itself on her 
mind, although it had ceased to be on her lips. 

. . . Superstitious, like most Spaniards, she 
was firmly convinced that the gipsy who fore¬ 
told her future greatness was a divine 
messenger, and from that to the conviction 
that she occupied the throne by a right as 
divine as that claimed by the Bourbons there 
was but one short step. A corollary to divine 
right meant, to her, personal and irresponsible 
government. That was her idea of Legitimism. 
Though by no means endowed with high intel¬ 
lectual gifts, she perceived well enough, in tho 
beginning, that the Second Empire was not a 
very stable edifice, either with regard to its 
foundations or superstructure; and, until 
England propped it up by an alliance and 
a state visit from our sovereign, she kept 
comraendably coy. But from that moment she 
aspired to be something more than the arbiter 
of fashion. . . . She, no more than her 

surroundings, had the remotest idea that 
France was undergoing a political change, that 
she was recovering her constitutional rights. 
Her party was like the hare in the fable that 
used the wrong end of the opera-glass, and 
lived in a fool’s paradise with regard to the 
distance that divided it from the sportsman.” 

In the second volume we are treated to a 
repetition of the old nauseous tittle-tattle, to 
the effect that Louis Napoleon did not 
marry her until he had failed in more than 
one attempt to make her a La Vallicre or a 
Pompadour—tittle-tattle with which Sir 
Ilichard Wallace, if only as one of the 
Emperor’s friends, was hardly likely to have 
concerned himself. 

But little new light is thrown by the 
Englishman on the characters of the leading 
statesmen and politicians of the July mon¬ 
archy, tho Republic of ’48, and the Second 
Empire. Under an austere and haughty 
exterior in public, Guizot, who “ carried too 
far the privilege of being poor,” as Pelisson 
had been said to abuse the privilege of 
the clever to be ugly, concealed a kindly, 
gracious, and even affectionate disposition. 
“ C’est la politique qui le rendait mechant,” 
said one of his daughters ; “ heureusement 
il la laissait a la porte.” Thiers was lively, 
witty, and charming, but miserly and 
trenc.herous. During his first tenure of 
power his sister kept a boarding-house, and 
the Opposition ostentatiously patronised her 


table d'hote. On one occasion she was asked 
whether the pheasants were of his bagging. 

“ Non,” she replied bitterly; “ le President 
du Conseil n’a pas l’honneur de foumir mon 
ctablissement—a quoi bon? Je peux les 
acheter a meilleur marche que lui, et au 
meme endroit. S’il m’en envoyait il me 
ferait payer un benefice, parce qu’il ne fait 
jamais rien pour rien. C’est un peu le 
defaut de notre famille.” Lamartine, though 
deeply pledged to support the Orleanist 
cause, sided with the revolutionists of ’48 
as a means of paying his debts, especially 
those which he had contracted during his 
journey to the East. His household re¬ 
minded the Englishman of Mrs. Jellaby’s. 
Cavaignac was only a “ surly and bump¬ 
tious drill-sergeant, with nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to recommend him for the elevated 
position he coveted.” Persigny, with his 
fervid devotion to the Napoleonio legend, 
conceived and organised the coup detat, 
Moray taking but a subordinate part therein. 
The latter, who posed as nothing less than a 
prince of the blood, had a cordial hatred 
for Walewski, and the ill-starred expedition 
to Mexico is attributed to a quarrel between 
them respecting a box at the Opera. Lastly 
comes Eugene Rouher, an energetic and 
perfectly upright servant of his country, 
but with the weakness of permitting his 
better judgment to be overriden by the 
Empress. His power of mimicry would 
show itself even in debate : 

“ His eyes remained steadily fixed on his inter¬ 
locutor, his arms folded across his chest. Then 
he would rise slowly from his seat, walk to the 
tribune when there was one, take up the argu¬ 
ment of his adversary, not only word for word, 
but with the latter’s intonation and gestures, 
almost with his own voice—which used to drive 
Thiera wild—and answer it point by point.” 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to 
say that the Englishman was on terms of 
friendship with every person of distinction 
in literaturo during the period under notice. 
Dumas the elder is again before us with his 
amazing fertility of invention, his un¬ 
flagging industry, his splendid profusion, 
his frequent impecuniosity, his boisterous 
enjoyment of life, and also his unquestion¬ 
able talents for cookery. It is believed that 
he took greater pride in concocting a stew 
than in constructing a novel or a play. In 
the middle of a dinner he would put down 
his knife and fork with the remark, “ Oa 
c’est rudement bon; il faut que je m’en 
procure la rccette.” His friend Yeron long 
questioned his capabilities in this way, but 
allowed himself to be convinced about them 
by a noble dish of stewed carp. It was 
with indifferent success that Veron’s house¬ 
keeper, though provided with the recipe, 
sought to equal the achievement. “Ah,” 
she sneered, “ c’est avec sa carpe comme 
avec ses romans; les autres les font, et il y 
met son nom.” Dumas, hearing of this, 
betrayed the utmost indignation. “ There 
is but one reply to such an accusation,” he 
loftily said. He insisted upon cooking a 
dinner in the presence of a witness (the 
author), and the result was all that his 
guests could have wished. Nothing short 
of “ inveterate snobbishness ” is laid to 
Sue’s charge; he made light of his literary 
gifts, posed as one solely actuated by a 


desire to benefit humanity, and dressed with 
the dandyism of a young Disraeli. More 
pressed by creditors than Dumas himself, 
Balzac, a visionary among visionaries, at 
one time could go out for a walk only at 
break of day, “for as long as the sun is 
not up they cannot arrest me.” Prcault’s 
description of Alfred de Musset as “ Miss 
Byron” is partly endorsed, and Victor 
Hugo’s soirees are said to have been 
distinguished by “ perpetual adoration ” of 
the host and a plentiful lack of hospitality. 
Beranger, who was unconsciously portrayed 
“to the life” by Hablot Browne in the 
sketch of Tom Pinch, did not allow his 
republican sympathies to deter him from 
rushing out to see Queen Victoria when she 
visited the Emperor and Empress in Paris. 

“ Je vais voir la femme: s’ily avait beau- 
coup de femmes comme elle je leur par- 
donnerais d’etre reines.” Prevost-Paradol 
long suffered from suicidal mania, as may 
bo gathered from the fact that he was the 
original of the hero of an anonymous story, 
“ Madame de Margay,” brought out in the 
Revue dee Deux Monies about ten years before 
his death. 

Of eminent composers, too, the English¬ 
man has something to tell us. Meyerbeer 

“ could never make up his mind whether mag¬ 
nificent scenery and gorgeous dresses were an 
implied compliment or the reverse to the 
musical value of his compositions. At one of 
the final dress rehearsals of ‘ Robert le Diable ’ 
he felt much upset. At the sight of that 
beautiful set of the cloister of Sainte Rosalie, 
where the nuns rise from their tombs, Meyer¬ 
beer came up to Veron. ‘ My dear director,’ he 
said, ‘ I perceive well enough that you do 
not depend upon the opera itself ; you are, in 
fact, running after a spectacular success.’ 

‘ Wait till the fourth act,’ replied Vfiron, who 
was above all logical. The curtain rose upon 
the fourth act, and what did Meyerbeer behold ? 
Instead of the vast, grandiose apartment he 
had conceived for Isabella, Princess of Sicily, 
he found a mean, shabby set, which would 
have been deemed scarcely good enough for a 
minor theatre. ‘ Decidedly, my dear director,’ 
says Meyerbeer, with a bitter twinge in his 
features and voice, ‘I perceive well enough 
that you have no faith in my score ; you did 
not even dare to go to the expense of a new 
set.’ ” 

On certain days the street in which the old 
Opera stood was crowded with beggars. 
Roger de Beauvoir explained the reason 
thereof to a bewildered English peer : 

“ Both Rossini and Meyerbeer never fail of a 
morning to look at the bills, and when the 
latter finds his name on them he is so over¬ 
joyed that he absolutely empties his pockets 
of all they contain. Notwithstanding hu many 
years of success, he is still afraid that the 
public’s liking for his music is merely a passing 
fancy, and, as every additional performance 
decreases this apprehension, he thinks he 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to Providence. 
His gratitude shows itself in almsgiving.” 

Auber, though not bald, had a mania for 
wearing his hat at all times and in all 
circumstances. He never felt at ease 
without it: 

“ When, in January ’55, Gerard de Nerval was 
found suspended from a lamp-post in the Rue 
de la Vieille-Lanteme, he had his hat on his 
head. His friends, and even the police, pre¬ 
tended to argue from this that he had not 
committed suicide, but had been murdered. 
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‘ A man who is going to hong himself does not 
keep his hat on,’ they said. ‘ Pourquoi pas, 
mon Dieu ? ’ asked Auber simply. ‘ If I were 
going to kill myself, I should certainly keep 
my hat on.’ ’’ 

Feliden David’s poverty in early life showed 
itself in his mind and face to the end. He 
had “ positively starved ” in order to buy 
the few books and the paper necessary to 
his studies. “ Why,” he then wrote, “ am 
I not a little better off? How can my 
brain, constantly occupied as it is with the 
worry of material wants, act unhampered ? ” 
But for Azevedo, the musical critic, he 
would have gone supperless to bed on the 
night before the production of “ Le Desert,” 
which first made him known to fame. 

Not a few theatrical luminaries come 
before us as we pass along. According to the 
Englishman, Rachel, of whom he saw a 
good deal in the green-room of the Come die 
Framjaise, was by no means so amiable 
and open-handed a person as she is generally 
represented to have been. He says that she 
had few of the good qualities and many of 
the bad qualities of her race; was greedy 
to the last degree, and could be very spite¬ 
ful. Of her greed he gives a remarkable 
illustration. One evening she dined at the 
house of Comte Duchatel, Louis Philippe’s 
minister. On the table was a superb silver 
centre-piece, which she induced her host to 
give her. She had come in a hackney cab; 
the Comte politely placed his carriage at her 
disposal. Fearing that on the morrow he 
would alter his mind, she at once accepted 
his offer. “ Yes, that will do admirably; 
there will be no fear of my being robbed of 
your present; I will take it with me.” 
“Quite so, Mademoiselle,” replied the Comte; 
“ but you will send me back my carriage, 
won’t you?” She made presents herself, 
though only to regret her generosity. On 
one occasion she gave a ring to the younger 
Dumas, who at once placed it on her finger. 
“ Allow me,” he said, “ to give it you in my 
turn, so as to prevent your asking for it.” 
Begnier preferred art to the suggestions of 
nature. He once produced a great effect by 
acting upon the impulse of the moment, but 
waived it in favour of a more artificial and 
less moving way of going to work. Decidedly 
unflattering is the Englishman’s portrait of 
Taglioni: 

“ Of the gracefulness so apparent on the stage, 
even in her decline, there was not a trace to be 
found in private life. One of her shoulders 
was higher than the other; she limped slightly, 
and, moreover, waddled like a duck. The 
pinched mouth was firmly set; there was no 
smile on the colourless lips, and she replied to 

one’s remarks in monosyllables.The 

wonder to most people who knew her was not 
that Comte Gilbert de Yoisins should have left 
her so soon after their marriage, but that he 
should have married her at all. ‘ The fact was, ’ 
said someone with whom I discussed the 
marriage one day, ‘ that De Yoisins considered 
himself in honour bound to makethatreparation; 
but I cannot conceive what possessed him to 
commit the error that made the reparation 
necessary.’ ” 

Long afterwards, at the Due de Moray’s, 
the two were introduced to each other as if 
they had been strangers. “ I am under the 
impression,” said the danseuse, with a stiff 
bow, “ that J have had the honour of meet¬ 


ing you before, about the year 1832 ” ; and 
she turned coldly away. 

The author’s artistic sympathies naturally 
led him to contract friendships with the great 
painters and sculptors around him. He 
had the run of their studios while they were 
at work. With Delacroix he was on particu¬ 
larly cordial terms. Of an extremely chilly 
temperament, the latter, even in hot weather, 
would go to his easel with “ an old jacket 
buttoned up to his chin, a large muffler 
round his neck, a cloth cap pulled over his 
ears, and a pair of thick felt slippers.” 
“But for my wrapping up,” he said, “I 
should have been dead at thirty.” In this 
garb he was surprised one day by the Circe- 
uke George Sand, who, evidently without 
sufficient cause, laid the flattering unction 
to her soul that she had drawn him within 
her toils, and who wished to make him speak 
out. The story is not entirely new, but is 
worthy of being retold in the form it takes 
here: 

“ ‘My poor Eugene,’ she began, ‘ I am afraid 
I have got sad news for you.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said 
Delacroix, without interrupting his work, and 
just giving her one of his cordial smiles in guise 
of welcome. ‘ Yes, my dear friend, I have 
carefully consulted my own heart, and the up¬ 
shot is, I grieve to tell you, that I feel I cannot 
ond could never love you.’ Delacroix kept on 
painting. ‘ Is that a foot,’ he said. ‘ Yes, 
and I ask you to pardon me and give me credit 
for my candour—my poor Delacroix.’ Dela¬ 
croix did not budge from his easel. ‘ You are 
angry with me, are you not ? You will never 
forgive me ? ’ ‘ Certainly I will. Only I want 
you to keep quiet for ten minutes. I have got a 
bit of sky here which has caused me a good 
deal of trouble; it is just coming right. Go 
and sit down, or else take a little walk, and be 
back in ten minutes.’ Of course George Sand 
did not return.” 

Horace Vemet, that “walking cyclopaedia 
on military costume,” is described as in 
some respects a counterpart of Dumas— 
buoyant, insensible to fatigue, given to 
“ bouts of idleness,” and fond of money 
for the pleasure of spending it. As the 
novelist would laugh long and loudly over 
his comic characters while bringing them 
into being, so would the painter sing at the 
top of his voice before his canvas. During 
his stay in Russia he was much noticed by 
the Czar, but not for long. 

“ After the partition of Poland, Nicholas pro¬ 
posed that Vemet should paint a picture on the 
subject. * I am afraid I cannot do it, sire,’ 
was the answer; ‘ I have never painted a Christ 
on the Cross.’ ‘ The moment I had said it,’ 
continued Vemet, when he told me the story, 
which is scarcely known, ‘ I thought my last 
hour had struck. I am perfectly certain that a 
Russian would have paid for these words with his 
life, or at least with life-long exile to Siberia. I 
shall never forget the look he gave me; there 
was a murderous gleam in the eyes.’ ” 

Meissonier related to the author a rather 
whimsical story: 

“ His granddaughter, on her fifteenth or six¬ 
teenth birthday, had a very nice fan given to 
her. The sticks were exquisitely carved in 
ivory . . . ; the fan itself, of black gauze, 

was absolutely plain. The donor probably in¬ 
tended, the grandfather’s art to enhance the 
value of the present, and the latter was about 
to do so when the young lady stopped him with 
the cry, ‘ Voila qu’il va me giiter mon even tail 
avec sea mannequins,’ ” 


Connected with the name of David d’Angers 
is something like a romance of real life, 
which, however, is too elaborate to be 
entered into here. 

Other interesting passages in the volumes 
may be briefly mentioned. Brougham was 
often in Paris, where his vanity and imper¬ 
fect knowledge of French exposed him to 
no little derision. “ H n’ya pour lui,” said 
one, “qu’un pas entre le sublime et le 
ridicule; e’est le pas de Calais, et il le 
traverse trap souvent.” As for the wealthy 
but mysterious Major Fraser, the English¬ 
man has a notion that he was the son of 
some exalted personage, and that the secret 
he so successfully kept might be found in 
the records of the scandals and intrigues at 
(Spanish courts. Lola Montes, beautiful and 
dignified, might have been taken for a 
woman of high birth if she had never 
opened her lips. Education she had none ; 
her wit was “ that of the pot-house.” Yet 
men who ought to have known better would 
rave about her, so great was the fascination 
she exercised. Then, again, we are con¬ 
fronted by Alphonsine Plessis, the original 
of Marguerite Gautier in the “ Dame aux 
Camelias.” The Englishman, speaking 
from personal experience, avers that the 
younger Dumas did not in the least idealise 
her character, and that the inoident of her 
being provided for by a foreign nobleman 
because she resembled his dead daughter 
was a positive fact. “ Alexandre,” said his 
father, in the course of some remarks on 
the story, 

“is my son every inch of him. At the outset 
of his career he is a better dramatist than I am 
ever likely to be. He has been true to nature, 
but”—here the shrewd critic came in—“he 
has taken an episode showing her at her best. 
He was not bound to let the public know that 
the frequent recurrence of these love episodes, 
but always with a different partner, constitutes 
a disease which is as well known to specialists 
as the disease of drunkenness, and for which 
it is impossible to find a cure. Messaline, 
Catherine II., and thousands of women have 
suffered from it.” 

Rouget de I’Isle, we are again assured, had 
but a comparatively small part in the 
creation of the “Marseillaise.” The last 
strophe, the “ strophe of the children,” was 
by the Abbe Pessoneaux, and the music, 
apart from alterations necessitated by the 
words of the hymn, by Alexandre Bouchet. 
Only the first six strophes can be placed to 
the credit of the not too scrupulous Rouget. 

By far the most important part of the 
work is that which relates to the war, the 
siege, and the Commune. Marshal Vaillant 
did not deceive himself as to the quality of 
the French army. He saw the necessity 
of reforming it altogether, but was pre¬ 
vented from giving effect to his ideas. He 
told the Englishman that it was rotten to 
the core, that there was not a general in it 
who knew as much as an Austrian or 
Prussian captain. Such were the conditions 
under which France blindly entered upon 
the tremendous struggle of 1870. For a 
time it was believed by experienced 
diplomatists that that struggle would be 
averted. “ William,” said Lord Lyons to 
the Englishman, “ is too wise to go to war 
on such a pretext, and the Emperor is too 
ill not to want peace. I wish the Empress 
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wonld leave him alone.” For this wish there 
was only too much reason. The Empress 
held a war to he essential to the interests of 
the reigning dynasty, especially as the 
republican minority would take care to 
exclaim against any peace the Emperor 
might keep as shameful to the country. 
Napoleon remained firm until after a second 
ministerial council at St. Cloud, when, as 
the Englishman learnt from a friend in 
the confidence of Ollivier’s brothers, the 
Empress was with him from ten o’clock at 
night to one o’clock in the morning. A few 
hours later the decisive step was taken. Of 
the excitement then shown on the Boulevards 
the Englishman has a good deal to say. It 
was universally believed that the army 
would sweep aU before it, and a bookseller 
brought out a dictionary “for the use of 
the French at Berlin.” General d’Hautpoul 
was far from sharing this sanguine 
mood. “ If every one of our officers,” he 
remarked, “ were Moltke’s equal in strat egy , 
the chance would then only be equal. We 
are a doomed nation.” One incident of the 
war is thus described to the author by an 
eye-witness: 

“ The Emperor is in a very bad state. After 
Saarbruck, Lebrun and Leboeuf had virtually 
to lift him off his horse. The young prince, 
who, as you have probably heard already, was 
by his side all the time, looked very distressed, 
for his father had scarcely spoken to him 
during the engagement. But after they got 
into the carriage, which was waiting about a 
dozen yards away, the Emperor put his arm 
round his neck and kissed him on the cheeks, 
while two large tears rolled down his own. I 
noticed that the Emperor had scarcely the 
strength to walk that dozen yards. ” 

Meanwhile, as disaster followed disaster, 
it was said by the people surrounding the 
Empress that the dynasty might be saved 
by the death of the Emperor at the head of 
his troops. “That death,” said a lady-in- 
waiting to a relative of the author’s, “would 
be considered an heroic one, and would 
benefit the Prince Imperial.” It is hinted, 
not very obscurely, that the Empress was of 
the same opinion, since she “ discounten¬ 
anced ” the idea of her husband returning 
to Paris. But might she not have been 
actuated in this matter by a sense of the 
loss of prestige which his return would 
have involved? Sedan came; and it was 
by the merest chance that the revolution of 
September 4 anticipated the advent to power 
of the Commune. Unlike many of his 
countrymen in Paris, the author elected to 
remain there during the siege, which Moltke 
would not have undertaken but for a 
conviction that Trochu, a really able 
general, would find his hands hopelessly 
tied by his nominal superiors. On the 
whole, the people did not allow their priva¬ 
tions to damp their spirits very much, and a 
broken-down omnibus in the street would 
have “ excited as much curiosity as did the 
sight of the battered tenements of Vaugirard, 
Montrouge, and Vanves.” The Englishman, 
though well-off, suffered to some extent 
with the mass, eating horse, dog, cat, rat, 
and field mice, the last of which, dexterously 
disguised, he took to be larks without the 
bones. At Durand’s, a comparatively cheap 
restaurant, he had had to pay twenty-four 
francs for a filet de ban/ aux champignons. 


For the rest, he saw not a little of the 
Commune, with the fall of which his 
reminiscences come to an end. 

The errors in the book are few and not 
very important. Marshal Yaillant’s lan¬ 
guage, it is stated, was “ frequently that of 
Rabelais or Moliere, vigorous, to the point, 
calling a spade a spade, and, as such, not 
particularly adapted to these notes.” Can 
the writer have supposed that the great 
dramatist used language unfit for men or 
women to read ? It is not exactly true that 
Moliere “ consulted ” his old housekeeper 
about his productions, and the title of one 
of them is given as the Comteise <P Esbargnas. 
As usual, Piron’s famous epigram against 
the French Academy is misquoted, while 
the maiden name of Mme. Dubarri, really 
Vaubernier, is said to have been “ Becu.” 
Again, the German emperor is spoken of as 
“ the Emperor of Germany,” a mistake 
which a well-informed student of politics 
might have been expected to avoid. The 
French scattered through the work is occa¬ 
sionally misprinted, however well versed 
in the language the editor may be. But 
the worst thing about An Englishman in 
Paris is that it is unprovided with an index, 
the absence of which is not to be made 
up for by the fullest tables of contents. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


The Barren Ground of Northern Canada. 

By Warburton Pike. (Macmillans.) 

Mr. Pike anticipates hostile criticism— 
which is not called for—by declaring that 
his book is for sportsmen and sportsmen 
alone, and that it is idle for the geographer 
to waste his time in pointing out inaccuracies. 
“ I admit all the errors before he discovers 
them.” At the same time, it is impossible 
not to close this pleasant narrative without 
regret at the thought that so capable a 
traveller, and, as ms narrative shows, so 
modest a one, should have gone so far afield 
so ill-prepared for bringing back a more 
precise account of what he saw. For he 
traversed routes rarely, if ever, trodden by 
white men, and has actually laid down in a 
rough way chains of lakes not hitherto on 
any map, when, by a little preliminary 
training, such as the Royal Geographical 
Society supplies, something like topographi¬ 
cal accuracy might have been secured. He 
did not carry any instruments with him— 
though these are now made in so portable a 
form that a set does not weigh more than a 
trifle—and with the exception of a score of 
common plants (the existence of which 
might have been predicted), few data such 
as those one expects nowadays from every 
wanderer above tourist rank were brought 
from the outer world in which Mr. fike 
spent the best part of two years. These 
drawbacks aside, and the main object of 
his expedition pardoned, we have nothing 
except praise for the style in which the 

? lucky young sportsman tells his tale, 
t is a model which many pretentious 
“explorers” might imitate with profit. For 
it is lucid, and without swagger, but not 
without humour—though the writer is not 
always in one long guffaw; and had Mr. 
Pike only possessed some familiarity with 
science, Ins record of long tramps and weary 


months in oamp might have claimed a Mgher 
place in the literature of travel than it is 
likely to obtain. 

Along the Northern extremities of 
Europe, Asia, and America lies a broad 
strip of dreary lowland, the tundren of 
the old world—what in Lapland Linnaeus 
called the “ terrae damnatae ”—the Barren 
Ground of the old Hudson Bay territories. 
It is a region treeless, full of lakes and 
rivers, its surface varied by rocky Mils of 
modest height; and of all parts of North 
America this lichen-covered waste, wMch 
towards the extreme east descends as low as 
the sixty-firs tparallel of latitude, is the most 
uninviting. The Eskimo inhabit its seaward 
border, mid ascend some of its rivers like the 
Mackenzie, Coppermine, and Great Fish, 
where they come into collision with their 
hereditary enemies, the Indians. Yet, owing 
to the ioy winds which sweep across it during 
winter, and, perhaps, also on account of tile 
swarms of mosquitoes wMch blacken the 
air in summer, even these hardy tribesmen 
do not inhabit it permanently. But it is the 
haunt of game animals wMch are not seen 
further to the South, and of fur-beavers, 
in search of wMch trappers penetrate it; 
and the lone posts of the Hudson Bay 
Company (here not mere land-jobbers and 
shopkeepers, as in the more southerly lands 
of semi-civilisation, but still following their 
legitimate trade pro pelle cutem, as of old) 
are scattered hard by for their convenience. 
On its borders are found great numbers of 
cariboo or American reindeer, so that in 
storm-time they can retreat to the stunted 
woods. The brown and grizzly bears do 
not range so far north, and the Polar bear 
is never found far from the ice fields on 
wMch bask the seals that form its prey. But 
there is one animal in these barren lend* 
which never deserts them. This is the musk 
ox, or rather the musk sheep, a peculiarly 
Arctic animal , wMch was found miring the 
glacial period far to the south of its present 
limits, though now confined entirely to 
North America east of the Mackenzie River, 
Even there it does not come far from the 
Arctic circle in Greenland, its range being 
limited on one side by the glaciers of Mel¬ 
ville Bay, and on the other by Franz Josef’s 
Fjord. Hence, it is little disturbed except 
by the Eskimo and the Yellow Knife 
Indians, whose language, these folk affirm, 
it understands. 

It was this hapless beast wMch tempted 
Mr. Pike into the Barren Ground. He had 
slaughtered almost everything except the 
musk ox, and the musk ox had therefore to 
be added to his tropMes. He had no other 
object, and the energy wMch he displayed 
in compassing the destruction of a harmless 
hyperborean makes us regret that this 
pluck and perseverance did not find a 
more useful ambition on wMch to expend 
itself. As posts more or less civilised 
extend close to the border of the 
Barren Ground, a journey tMther is by no 
means so difficult as in the days when 
Hearne, Franklin, Back, Richardson, Rae, 
and other Arctic explorers traversed it, and, 
in spite of the nauseous tripe de roche, barely 
escaped perishing for lack of food. Yet, 
as Mr. Pike’s unassuming narrative is in 
proof, there are still perils of hunger and 
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cold to be faced by anyone prepared to get 
far afield in this terra damnata of the Nortn ; 
and possibly—if we read the latest hunter- 
traveller aright—had these hardships not 
existed north of the Great Slave Lake, he 
would have confined his exploits with the 
rifle to a region where the risks of death by 
starvation and frost-bite are less imminent. 
Starting from Calgary, a station on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, in the month of 
June, he passed in August the last post of 
the Hudkm Bay Company, and a few 
weeks later was in the wilds with a troop 
of Indians and half-breeds, burdened— 
thanks to their improvidence—with few 
impedimenta except powder and shot and 
some camping utensils. Fattening up 
among the Cariboo, four of the party 
pushed on, in the middle of September, 
without either tent or provisions; and just 
as famine, barely postponed by a meal off a 
half-putrid carcase left by some Yellow 
Knives, pinched them, the long-looked for 
quarry was sighted and killed, just three 
months and twenty days after leaving Cal¬ 
gary. This experience proved so attractive 
that, after camping for a time further south, 
the musk-ox hunt was resumed with varying 
success. 

These episodes in his journey enable 
Mr. Pike to furnish many interesting 
particulars regarding the habits of the 
game animals and of the Indians, and to 
write one of the best accounts of a winter 
camp which we have seen. From this we 
gather that there still exist in the Hudson 
Bay fur-countries Indians who believe—as 
most of them did in my day—that, though 
the Queen of Great Britain may be a very 
powerful person, she is at best only an ally 
and fellow-monarch of the Hudson Bay 
Company, who, in spite of their long 
cancelled charter, are still the virtual rulers 
of the greater part of the vast territory over 
which, up to 1869, they were the recognised 
suffragan-sovereigns. 

“No,” was the indignant rejoinder when the 
contrary was stated, “ she may be your Queen, 
as she gives you everything you want, good 
rifles and plenty of ammunition, and you say 
you eat flour at every meal in your own 
country. If she were my Queen, surely she 
would send me sometimes half a sack of flour 
or a little tea, or perhaps a little sugar, and 
then I should say she was indeed my Queen. 
As it is, I would rather believe Mr. Reid, of 
Fort Province, who told me once that the earth 
went round and the sun stood still; but I my¬ 
self have seen the sun rise in the morning and 
set at night for many years. It is wrong of 
you white men, who know how to read and 
write, to tell lies to poor men who live by the 
muzzle of their guns ” (p. 77). 

Starvation in these regions is almost 
chronic; and so, in spite of “ good rifles and 
plenty of ammunition,” it caught Mr. 
Pike’s party more than once, ana on one 
occasion in the Pocky Mountains so 
keenly that they were reduced to a mouse 
and a boiled mouse-skin. Indeed, if the 
wolfish instincts of some of the savages or 
semi-barbarians in the party had attained 
full play, murder and cannibalism might 
have been the close of a tragedy. In 
February, 1890, Mr. Pike heard of a band 
of wood bison, not far from Buffalo River, 
and (we regret to learn) killed one of that 


almost extinct species of animal. Mr. Pike 
tells us that they are sometimes heard of at 
Forts Smith and Vermilion, sometimes at 
Fort St. John, dose up to the big mountains 
on Peace River, and occasionally at Fort 
Nelson, on the south branoh of the Liard. 
Yet the country is not quite a hunting 
paradise. For, unless in winter—and the 
winter is terrible—it is almost impossible to 
travel in this swampy, mosquito-infested 
region. And, 

“ by the way, it is as well when going for a hunt¬ 
ing expedition in the North to leave at home 
all the old-fashioned notions of shooting- 
etiquette. If you see a man in a good position 
for a shot, run up, jostle his elbow and let your 
gun go off. If an animal falls, swear you killed 
it, and claim the back fat and tongue, no 
matter whether you fired or not: never admit 
that you are not quite sure which animal you 
shot at. It is only by strict attention to these 
rules that a white man can get a fair share of 
plunder when shooting with half-breeds and 
Indians ” (p. 145). 

Mr. Pike gives directions as to the best 
means of reaching the musk ox. We wish 
he would keep his information to himself— 
in any case we shall not repeat it—though, 
perhaps, considering the amiable character 
he gives the people and the country, it 
might be revenging the slaughtered Oiibos 
by tempting many to go in search of what 
they are not likely to find. But all this 
does not preclude us from thanking Mr. Pike 
for an admirable volume, so full of interest¬ 
ing matter that an instructive extract might 
be made from almost any page. 

Robert Brown. 


Songs and Lyrics. By Joseph Skipsey. 

(Walter Scott.) 

The present collection includes old favourites 
and new pieces quite worthy to rank with 
the old. It is now upwards of thirty years 
since Mr. Skipsey issued his first book ; and 
he has made steady progress ever since, 
both in a widening and deepening experi¬ 
ence, and in the public recognition due to 
his merit. 

When we reviewed his Carols from a Coal¬ 
field in these columns (Academy, January 
22, 1887) we laid stress on the fact that his 
poems wore sincere expressions of the 
author’s mind and mood. What he had 
seen and felt he wrote, and nothing besides ; 
and he wrote these things in verse because 
verse was his natural mode of expression. 
All this is confirmed in the volume before 
us. According to Carlyle, “It is a man’s 
sincerity and depth of vision that makes him 
a poet.” Mr. Skipsey’s sincerity manifests 
itself everywhere. He is never a mere 
verse-maker. As to the depth of vision, 
his experiences have been many and varied, 
often painful and heartbreaking; and he 
has learned their lesson, absorbed them into 
his life, and expressed them in his writings : 

“ What tho' in bleak Northumbria’s mines 
His better part of life hath flown, 

A planet’s shone on him and shines 
To Fortune's darlings seldom known; 

“ And while his outer lot is grim, 

His bouI, with light and rapture fraught, 

Oft will a carol trill, or hymn 
In deeper tones, the deeper thought.” 

Leigh Hunt once spoke of Burns as “ the 

D 


inspired ploughman.” The phrase is 
attractive and pretty, but it is not true. 
Burns was not a ploughman, but a poet. 
To describe him as a ploughman, inspired or 
not, is to miss the point, that essentially he 
was a poet, and only incidentally followed 
the plough. In the same manner, although 
Mr. Skipsey laboured all his earlier years— 
and laboured efficiently—in Northumbrian 
mines, he has proved himself visibly to be 
a poet, not a miner. Thus we read what 
he has written, not with surprise that a 
miner could write such excellent things, 
but with a sense of joy (mingled indeed 
with pity when we remember the hardship) 
that he has descended into the dark 
regions of the earth, and brought thence 
not coals merely, but rare gems, which a 
poet, and not a miner, could find in the 
galleries and hew out of the rock. The 
relation of man to his circumstances is a 
problem not yet solved. Applying it in the 
present connexion, it is impossible to believe 
that Mr. Skipsey, placed under other con¬ 
ditions, would not have proved himself a 
poet. If he had dwelt all his life in rose- 
gardens, he would no doubt have produced 
graceful songs and lyrics. But, on the 
other hand, we do not believe the force of 
so strong a nature as his could there have 
found its full development. It needed storm 
and struggle for its full and rich maturity. 
All of which may be entirely true, without 
absolving the autocrats of the British lite¬ 
rary world, who usually fail to recognise 
true men of letters when they see them; 
while the adventurer, with no love for 
letters and much for self, with his smooth 
tongue and facile pen, does with them what 
he will. 

In the case of Mr. Skipsey—although he 
has extremely little occasion for gratitude 
to eminent editors and others who pose as 
the patrons of literature—he has fought his 
own battle through long years of discourage¬ 
ment, until now his maims cannot be dis¬ 
regarded. Literature has yielded him no 
wealth; yet he is the dispenser rather than 
the recipient of favours, for he has pro¬ 
duced poems which, for their own sake, 
lovers of poetry cannot disregard. The 
present volume is peculiarly the poet’s own. 
It contains his chosen and favourite work. 
The printer has used his art to make the 
form worthy; and the copies—limited to 
250—are likely to fall into the hands of 
persons able to appreciate properly the 
quality of the work. 

Walter Lewto. 


The Witness of the Epistles: a Study in 
Modern Criticism. By the Rev. R. J. 
Knowling. (Longmans.) 

It is a very important and interesting 
question which is discussed in this volume. 
What knowledge had the Apostle Paul of 
Christ’s earthly life, of the circumstances of 
His birth, His ministry, and the details of 
Ilia betrayal, trial, and death; of His mighty 
works and His words; and how far therefore 
can he be cited os a witness to the facts 
recorded in the Gospels ? The importance 
of the inquiry will not be denied. It is 
generally agreed that Paul’s conversion took 
place within a few years of the crucifixion, 
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and that, although he was not himself a 
personal follower of Jesus, he was con¬ 
temporary with those who were, and must 
hare known what was currently believed 
among them concerning their Master. If, 
then, Paul shows himself to be acquainted 
with the facts of Christ’s life as they were 
afterwards put on record, it is evident that 
we have in his writings a witness to those 
facts earlier than any of the Gospels, and 
one so near the facts themselves that its 
credibility can scarcely be challenged. Now, 
besides the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
which certainly are the events that bear the 
greatest emphasis in the Apostle’s writings, 
it would seem that Paul also knew, or 
believed, that Christ was of the seed of 
David ; that He was born of a woman, and 
born and brought up under the law; that 
His ministry was confined to the Jews; that 
He lived in poverty; that He was of a meek 
and gentle nature; that He was betrayed 
(by one of His disciples); that He suffered 
reproaches from His enemies, and was put 
to death by the rulers of the world. He 
seems to have known that the crucifixion 
took place at the season of the Passover, 
and he shows himself thoroughly familiar 
with the words and acts made use of by 
Jesus in instituting the last supper. He 
was aware that Christ had permitted the 
preachers of the Gospel to live by the 
Gospel, and he is able to appeal to Christ’s 
authority on the question of divorce. This 
is all thoroughly in accordance with the 
accounts given by the evangelists; and it is 
a plausible enough argument that, if Paul, 
writing without any object of giving infor¬ 
mation, evinced so much knowledge of the 
details of Christ’s life, it is probable that he 
possessed much more. If, for example, he 
was able to cite a commandment of Jesus to 
meet a special question which had arisen in 
the Corinthian Church, it is only reasonable 
to infer that there was a store of knowledge 
in reserve on which he might have drawn 
had occasion required. 

All this, of course, on the assumption that 
there was such a person as the Apostle Paul, 
and that the Epistles which go by Ms name, 
or the more important of them, are really 
his. These things, however, are now 
gravely called in question. Certain Dutch 
theologians, and the Bern Professor Stock, if 
they do not absolutely deny the existence of 
a Paul, make him a very different person 
from the Paul we have Mtherto known, and 
will not admit that one of the Epistles 
ascribed to Mm came from his pen. The 
Epistles they place long after the Gospels; 
and of the four chief Epistles, inverting the 
usual order, they make Galatians the last. 
This theory has not yet, I believe, found 
any adherents in this country, but Mr. 
Rnowling’s chapter entitled ‘ 1 Recent Attacks 
on the ‘ Hauptoriefe,’ ” in wMch he care¬ 
fully examinee the speculations of Loman, 
of Pierson and Naber, of Steck and of 
Ycilter, and shows how baseless they are, 
will be read with special interest. 

Even if no Epistle but Baur’s four be 
admitted as genuine, it is clear that Paul’s 
knowledge of Christ’s earthly career was by 
no means limited to the bare facts that he 
lived, died, and rose again; still more if 
there be added First Thessalonians, in which 


there is a seeming reference to a discourse on 
the last tMngs, and Philippians. At the 
same time, it is obvious to remark that the 
argument from Paul’s proved acquaintance 
with certain of the facts of Christ’s life 
cannot be used to prove his knowledge of 
all the facts, or even of any particular ones. 
It cannot be inferred, for instance, that 
because he knew that Jesus was bom of a 
woman, he was also acquainted with the 
whole narrative of the infancy, whether in 
the version of Luke or of Matthew, or even 
had heard of the Virgin-birth, however 
reasonable it might be to assume that the 
names of the parents were not unfamiliar to 
Mm, as well as the place of the nativity. 
Nor again, though it may be certain that 
Paul believed in the wonder-worMng power 
of the Messiah, and probable even that he was 
acquainted with particular instances of it, 
although he mentions none, are we entitled 
to infer a knowledge of any of the special 
miracles described in our Gospels. It can¬ 
not be inferred, for instance, that he had 
ever heard of the raising of Lazarus, the 
stilling of the storm, the walking on the 
sea, or the feeding of the five thousand. He 
may have known of these tMngs. His 
silence does not prove the contrary. But to 
affirm that he must have known of them 
would be to assume, if not that our Gospels 
were already in existence, at least that the 
reports they contain were already in circu¬ 
lation. This we have no right to assume; 
and the witness of Paul cannot therefore be 
pushed beyond tMs, that he and his con¬ 
temporaries were firmly convinced of the 
existence of miraculous powers in the 
church, and undoubtedly ascribed to Christ, 
the source of all, an unstinted measure of 
th e p ower wMch they felt in themselves. 

When the Apostle appeals to the authority 
of “the Lord” for any precept which he 
delivers or any fact which he states, is it so 
clear, as is generally assumed, that he is 
appealing to authentic tradition and not to 
revelation—in other words, to his own 
mental impressions ? It is certainly a for¬ 
cible argument that he knows so well how 
to distinguish between “ the word of the 
Lord” and his own judgment—in the ques¬ 
tion of divorce, for instance, “ unto the 
married I give charge—not I, but the 
Lord”; “But to the rest say I, not the 
Lord,” and afterwards, “ Concerning virgins 
I have no commandment of the Lora, but I 
give my judgment.” But how do we know 
what test Paul may have had to distinguish 
between a revelation and Ms own judg¬ 
ment ? May not the mere force and spon- 
tanoousness of an impression have some¬ 
times sufficed to credit it with supernatural 
authority ? However, there can be no great 
difficulty in believing that Paul had some 
traditional knowledge of Christ’s teachings, 
and his writings are so imbued with Christ’s 
spirit that they seem almost to presuppose 
a knowledge of some such collection of 
“ logia ” as we possess in the Sermon on the 
Mount. A more serious scruple arises in 
connexion with the account of the institu¬ 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, commencing, 
“ For I received from the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you,” &c. Here it is 
generally assumed that the Apostle had 
received his information indirectly through 


Peter, or some other witness; but I do not 
know whether it has been before noticed 
how very loose and inaccurate the form of 
expression he makes use of would be, if this 
were its meaning. How could Paul say that 
he received from the Lord what he had 
learned from Peter, unless Peter could 
say that he had received it from the 
Lord ? But in the present instanoe 
this is out of the question. Peter, 
having been present at the transaction, had 
obviously not received the facts from any 
other, but was himself a primary source of 
information. The word “ oovenant,” too, 
wMch occurs in all four accounts, may well 
give us pause. This is not one of the 
characteristic words of Jesus. It occurs in 
no previous discourse, and it seems unlikely 
that He should have introduced it now. If 
it is permissible to believe, as some do, that 
Jesus did not Himself claim the MessiahsMp, 
and that it was not till after His death that 
He was invested with the office, much more 
improbable does it seem that He should have 
announced Himself as the founder of a new 
covenant between God and His people and 
ascribed an atoning efficacy to His own 
blood. It need not, indeed, be doubted 
that the Eucharist was a primitive Christian 
institution, nor that it was founded by 
Christ Himself. It is at least credible that, 
in anticipation of His approaching death, 
Jesus requested His disciples whenever 
hereafter they should break Dread to bear 
Him in affectionate remembrance, and that 
the request was gladly complied with; but 
obviously, if Paul depended for his facts 
upon a revelation, and not on the evidence 
of eye-and-ear witnesses, his account must 
be received with considerable reserve. 

The witness of Paul is undoubtedly of great 
importance so far as it goes. It proves, 
at least, that the Christ whom he loved, and 
for whom he was ready to die, was no purely 
ideal figure, but a great historical personage 
whom he may possibly have seen in the 
flesh, and of whom certainly some authentic 
report had reached him. To what particu¬ 
lars beyond the few facts expressly indicated 
it can be made to extend is, however, a point 
on which great variety of opinion is possible. 
The whole question is most ably considered 
in this book, and in a spirit of commendable 
impartiality, though it may be with a 
tendency sometimes to draw larger inferences 
than the facts entirely warrant. As a 
summary of critical opinions upon this sub¬ 
ject, gathered from writers of every school, 
Mr. Knowling’s work will prove of the 
greatest interest and value. 

Robebt B. Deummond. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. By James 
Payn. In 2 vols. (Cassells.) 

The Magic Ink, and, other Stories. By William 
Black. (Sampson Low.) 

A High Little World. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Ho Place of Repentance. By Gertrude M. 
Hayward. In 3 vols. (Hurst * 
Blackett.) 

The Average Woman. By Wolcott Balestier. 
With a BiograpMcal Sketch. By Henry 
James. (Heinemann.) 
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Lady Patty. By the Author of “Molly 
Bawn.” (White.) 

The Unwritten Law. By Mrs. Bennett 
Edwards. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 

A Woman of Shaicmut. By E. J. Carpenter. 
(Osgood, Mellvaine & Co.) 

Timothy's Quest By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
(Gay & Bird.) 


‘ ‘ The Pseudonym Libraiy.”— Makar’s Dream, 
and other Stories. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It is one of Mr. James Payn’s good points 
(though by the way we do not dearly know 
what his bad ones are) that he is very little 
given to repeating himself, and you never 
quite know where he will have you. A 
Modem Dick Whittington is less comic than 
the stories which are perhaps the favourites 
of those with whom Mr. Payn is a favourite, 
and it may be open to the charge that, with 
one exception, its characters are not bitten 
in quite deep enough; but it is not at all 
obvious, and it maintains its interest very 
well indeed. We must have read more than 
a hundred pages of it without being at all 
certain what was going to happen in the 
last hundred, a thing which very rarely 
happens to us. One may regret a little that 
Mr. Payn did not emphasise the biting in; 
for even in the one character which may be 
said to have been subjected to that process 
it is not quite complete. It is no doubt a 
triumph to have invented an almost new 
variety of the wicked baronet—we did not 
think it was in even Mr. Payn to do it— 
and Sir Charles Walden is well nigh new. 
But we want a little more of him ana a good 
deal more of Kate Salesby, the young woman 
to whom he behaves wicked-baronettishly. 
These are the two interesting figures of the 
book. The others are less interesting, 
though they speed the story well enough. 
The household of an Indian Commissioner 
who is quite the last survival of the wicked 
Nabob that used to keep dead wives in 
chests at the foot of his bed; the husband 
who poisons his wife in the most assiduous 
and affectionate manner in the world; the 
good-angel cousin; the rowdy clergyman; 
tne drunken papa—we know them all, but 
we have no objection to bo introduced to 
them again. Only the hero is, perhaps, a 
little below par. Even a young man of 
genius has no right to be quite so colourless. 
But his colourlessness throws up the wicked 
baronet’s colour as well as that of Kitty 
Salesby, the young woman of whom we see 
too little. It was, we must say, either a 
little ungenerous or a little unheroic of Mr. 
Payn to let us see so little of Kitty Salesby. 
He either feared his fate too much or he 
thought our desert was small. 

Two of the three stories which Mr. Black 
has collected in the pleasant volume called 
The Magic Ink are open to a very obvious 
criticism. They are not exactly stories at 
all, but only studies for or incidents in 
stories — half bodiless childsful of story 
life. The “ magic ink ” which a mysterious 
Mongol against whom he had stumbled 
gave either in kindness or wrath to Arthur 
Hughes, the bank dork, when somebody 
had stolen his satchel, and which had the, 
in this case, beneficent property of writing 
not what the writer intended to write, but 


his real thoughts, is an excellent notion, 
and we do not know that it has ever been 
used precisely before. But its fortunes are 
not worked out, the incident is never pro¬ 
perly closed. So also the wraith of his 
beloved, which Hector Macintyre saw on 
Halloween, induced him to take a most 
romantic and interesting night walk across 
the solitudes of the Beay forest, and provided 
Mr. Black with a famous opportunity for 
describing both the walk itself and the 
Halloween sports that preceded it. But 
here, again, the thing seems a little 
unfinished or even a little unbegun—a sort 
of note or jotting merely. The same 
cannot be said of the third story, “ Nancie- 
bel,” which is excellent. The mistake 
which “ Mr. Bichard ” made in thinking 
that he loved a very pretty and not alto¬ 
gether unladylike shop girl, and the mistake 
which she made in thinking she loved him, 
and the fortunate manner in which these 
mistakes were simultaneously corrected by 
the unconscious co-operation of an Australian 
cousin Floss and a Scotch gardener, Mr. 
John Bruce, of the modem superior and 
educated type, are all handled easily and 
completely, with a mastery which is very 
agreeable to see and to an effect which is 
very pleasant to read. 

It was, of course, impossible that any 
readers of A High Little World who 
had also read Withering Heights should 
fail to be reminded of the one by the 
other; but the resemblance, like some other 
resemblances which strike strongly at first 
sight, fades away almost entirely on nearer 
acquaintance, or rather subsists only in such 
a manner as entirely to preclude any thought 
of plagiarism or even of unconscious imita¬ 
tion. The Yorkshire moors of the West 
Biding and the race of hard and rather, or 
more than rather, brutal Squireens who 
existed in them well within living memory 
cannot be said to be other than publica 
materies. And for the rest the anonymous 
author of A High Little World has applied 
his or her very considerable talents rather 
in the manner of George Eliot than in that 
of any of the Brontes. The humour of her 
folk and their talk is not obtrusive, but is 
very racy; and we have not recently read a 
better touch than that of the invalid and 
religiously troubled Kezzy, who relieves her 
more mundanely worried sister-in-law of the 
task of baking with this generous and 
philosophical remark, “ Shove me beside t’ 
oven and I’ll mind yor loaves, if I bum 
mysen; it’s nobbut a beginning o’ damna¬ 
tion—a kind of foretaste like.” This stoical 
attitude is sufficiently shared by all the 
characters, good and bad, of the story, 
whetherthey attempt to murder their wives, 
or discover long afterwards that they have 
not succeeded, or contemplate the discovery 
of the action from outside; whether they 
are bad, good, or indifferent, they are all, 
or nearly all, pretty "hard.” The chief 
exception, “Lady” Hartley, improperly 
so called, is in a certain sense the heroine of 
the book; and the author has certainly 
piled it on pretty heavily, by providing her 
with a son who is not merely a debauchee 
and a brute, but a would-be murderer and 
an actual thief, and a daughter who makes 
a wretched marriage, and burdens her 


mother with a pair of scrofulous grand¬ 
children. Whether the somewhat hopeless 
suffering of Lady Hartley does not con¬ 
travene a well-known canon need not be 
too narrowly questioned. Besides the 
Hartley interest, there is another in the 
shape of the fortunes of a deaf and dumb 
heiress, Laura Garnett, and yet others, all 
of which are wound up and unwound very 
gnostically. The author, if she be really 
a new hand, is one of remarkable promise. 

It is an odd coincidence that while A 
High Little World inevitably suggests 
Wuthering Heights, No Place of Repent¬ 
ance, at least at its opening, as inevitably 
suggests Villette. But here there is even 
less real likeness than in the other case. 
Miss Hayward’s handling is not more 
different from the handling of Currer Bell 
than the fortunes of her heroine are from 
the fortunes of Lucy Snowe. The novel, 
indeed, consists of two parts, combined not 
without ingenuity in respect of the maimer 
in which the lots of Margery Biddell, of 
her half-brother (a shocking “bounder”) 
George, afterwards Sir George Bichmond, 
and of Bichard A’Court, a young gentleman 
of good impulses, entangled fortunes, 
doubtful friendships, and very consider¬ 
able thoughtlessness, are blended and 
conditioned with and by the lot of M. and 
Mme. Thionville, citizens of the good town 
of Duelle in French Flanders. It may be 
urged that Margery is too much of an 
innocent, George too much of a rascal, 
and Bichard too much of a scatterbrain 
for art, if not for nature; also that the 
denouement is hardly satisfactory. But this 
would be hypercriticism. The book does 
not aim very high, but it is distinctly above 
the average of the circulating library novel. 

When the work of a dead man who died 
young is put forth by his friends with warm 
protestations that he was much greater than 
his work, that he was what Mr. Henry James 
calls “ a salient apparition,” and so forth, 
those who, knowing nothing of him per¬ 
sonally, have to criticise his book, are put in 
a rather difficult position. It is impossible 
for them to apply the salience of the ap¬ 
parition so as to heighten the attraction of 
the actual remains, and it seems superfluous 
and a little ungracious to anatomise the 
latter as if there had been no apparition 
and no salience. We shall therefore only 
say that we have no doubt whatever that 
the praise which Mr. James gives to Mr. 
Balestier as an author’s agent who had 
learnt not to “ blink ugliness,” and was 
able to “encounter the human, not to say 
the supposedly literary spirit bared of fas¬ 
tidious graces in the simple severity of some 
of its appetites,” is quite well deserved. 
We should not from the evidence contained 
in this volume have ranked Mr. Balestier 
very high as an author himself, that is to 
say, as a person fitted to encounter the simple 
severity of the human spirit in its appetite 
for an interesting story. The tales are very 
fair specimens of the style of story which 
has been popular in America for the last 
decade or so, and which no doubt will some 
time or other cease to be popular. In the 
opening one, “ Beffey,” there is a distinct 
and not quite unsucessful attempt to fix 
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character of an unusual but not quite ab¬ 
normal kind. And that all are provincial is 
hardly a drawback, because they mean to 
be so. But we cannot say much more for 
them. 

Neither Mrs. Huneerford nor Mrs. 
Bennett Edwards can be much congratu¬ 
lated on the books that come next m our 
list. Molly Hawn, Phillis, and the other 
precedent works of the author of Lady 
Patty, were not great books ; but they were 
lively and amusing, and seldom offensive 
to any tolerably charitable taste. It would, 
perhaps, be harsh to say of Lady Patty that 
it comes under this latter ban; but it is 
slight and tawdry, and destitute of any 
interest of truth to nature, or—for that 
matter—to convention. An earl’s daughter 
who had six thousand a year 6ven of rente 
viayere, might, if she were a person of busi¬ 
ness, urge her daughter to marry a wealthy 
baronet, and be better pleased still if she 
married a wealthy marquis; but she would 
scarcely feel the ecstatic delight represented 
here at the latter union for the sake of the 
title. As for The Unwritten Law, its author 
tells us that it is rewritten from some 
earlier tale of hers. No doubt declamation 
against marriage of the ordinary kind might 
have been fresher some years ago than it 
is now; but the lapse of years scarcely 
excuses the use of “ permeate ” as if it was 
the same as “ penetrate.” 

We have yet another pair, though of a 
different kind, before us. A Woman of 
Shawmtit and Timothy's Quest are both 
American, and both in their several ways 
good. The first is a romance of colonial 
times, rather prettily illustrated by Mr. 
F. T. Merrill, and, if somewhat overloaded 
with archaism, doing its archaism not 
unpleasantly; the second is a story half 
Dickens and half Miss Warner, which also 
resents no obstacle to the tolerably well- 
isposed mind. It is indeed the better of 
the two; but each is the kind of book 
to suit its own public, and suit it quite 
respectably. 

The Bussian stories selected for the first 
volume of a collection in the “ Pseudonym 
Library ” are derived from persons whose 
names are communicated to us only in the 
hieroglyphs appropriate to cigarette- 
boxes. The first and last, “Makar’s Dream” 
and “ The New Life,” are marchen, and 
very fair marchen, that is to say, very fair 
specimens of a good thing. The midmost 
and longest, “Bad Company,” has (we 
think, but are not sure) been translated 
into French if not into English before. 
The translations are all decidedly good, and 
the matter of the stories is quite readable. 

Georoe Saintsbury. 


SOME CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
The Dialogues of Plato translated into English. 
By B. Jowett. In five vols. Third Edition. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Prof. Jowett has 
enjoyed in his time many reputations. First 
known to the world as a contributor to Essays 
and Reviews, he unwittingly became the central 
figure in one of those prolonged theological 
disputations in which Oxford used to delight. 
Then, as Master of Balliol for more than 
twenty years, he has been identified with the 


extraordinary success of his college, both in 
the examination schools and in public life. His 
term of office as Vice-chancellor set the stamp 
.upon the existing scheme of university educa¬ 
tion. But during all this time Dr. Jowett has 
also been regius professor of Greek, sitting in 
the chair of Gaisford. Howhehasinterpretedthe 
duties of this office may be seen from the three 
books he has -written, which are all translations 
of prose authors—Thuoydides, Plato, and the 
Politics of Aristotle. Of these, Plato came 
first; and now, in the sunset of his life, he has 
the satisfaction of finding that a third edition 
of it is called for. When originally published, 
scholars and litterateurs agreed in declaring 
that he had made Plato an English classic. 
But the translator himself was by no means 
satisfied with his performance. He has ever 
since been subjecting it to careful criticism, 
with the assistance of many loyal friends; and 
at last it comes forth in its final form “revised 
and corrected throughout.” In the present 
edition, not only have many new essays been 
introduced, but “innumerable alterations” 
have been made in the text, and the con¬ 
venience of the reader has been consulted by 
the addition of a marginal analysis and by the 
augmentation of the index from 61 to 175 
pages. Of the new matter, we must be con¬ 
tent to mention the criticism of Dr. Henry 
Jackson’s novel explanation of the Platonic 
Ideas in the Preface, and the further discussion 
of the nature and growth of language in the 
Introduction to the Cratylus. But, after all, 
the essence of the book is the translation; and 
the portion of the Preface laying down the 
duties and difficulties of a translator is not 
unworthy to rank with Matthew Arnold’s 
On Translating Homer. Arnold, however, 
never carried precept into practice. Prof. 
Jowett, for his part, has not attempted the 
higher walks of criticism or philology : he has 
been satisfied to make himself the interpreter 
of the greatest Greek philosopher to English- 
speaking peoples on both sides the Atlantic. 
Translations, like editions, cannot have an 
immortality of their own ; but it may be safely 
prophesied that the name of Jowett will for 
many generations be associated with Plato, as 
that of Conington with Virgil, and that of Jebb 
with Sophocles. Is not this sufficient glory for 
a professor of Greek ? 

Cameo Series. — A Chaplet from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. (Fisher 
Unwin.) Readers of Dr. Garnett’s Iphigenia 
in Delphi will expect to find classic grace and 
power in these translations, and they will not 
be disappointed. Unless we are mistaken, some 
small part— e.g., cxxxii.—of them has already 
appeared in tho former volume; a few from 
Martial, and several from the translator’s own 
pen are added. The latter, we think, are quite 
worthy of the graceful, elvish company in which 
thoy find themselves. Here is a specimen, clii.: 

“ ‘ I hardly ever ope my lips,’ one cries ; 

‘ Simonides, what think you of my rule i ’ 

' If you’re a fool, I think you’re very wise : 

If you are wise, I think you are a fool.’ ’’ 

and here another, cliv.: 

“ Daphne, eluding Phoebus’ flame, 
Remained the laurel she became; 

For poets, observation proves, 

Prefer their laurels to their loves.” 

Probably few people realise how much wit and 
sport, as well as grace and pathos, the Antho¬ 
logy contains. Let Agathias (exxiv.) give 
evidence of this, when the cat has killed the 
canary bird. Shall it have hearth-rights still ? 

“ Or deem’st the sly allurements shall avail 
Of purring throat and undulating tail P 
No ! as to pacify Patroclus dead 
Twelve Troians by Pelides’ sentence bled, 

So shall thy blood appease tho feathery shade. 
And for one guiltless life shall nine be paid." 


We think it open to doubt if the immense pre¬ 
ponderance of the rhymed heroic metre—in 
spite of its traditional equivalence to the elegiac 
couplet—in these translations quite allows a 
fair chance to Dr. Garnett of exhibiting the 
light and graoeful playfulness of some of the 
originals. Here, however, is a very good 
example of its frequent effectiveness (xxi.: 
Marcus Argentarius): 

“ Feasting I watch with westward-looking eye 
The flashing constellations’ pageantry, 

Solemn and splendid; then anon I wreathe 
My hair, and warbling to my harp I breathe 
My full heart forth, and know the heavens look 
down 

Pleased, for they also have their Lyre and 
Crown.” 

There are many as good as this, but perhaps 
none better. In xc. we should say that 1. 8 
should read “what” for “and”; and the 
pathos of xcviii. is sadly marred by the mis¬ 
print “so ” for “sow.” The likeness of clxiv. 
to Horace’s lines, “Nunc ager Umbreni sub 
nomine, nuper Ofellae Dictus,” &c., is ob¬ 
servable. 

Thirteen Satires of Juvenal. Translated into 
English by Alexander Leeper. (Macmillans.) 
This translation, originally a joint work of 
Prof. H. A. Strong and Mr. Leeper, has, after 
three editions, been re-written by the latter. 
It is a meritorious version, less literal, but more 
literary, than Mr. J. D. Lewis’s translation, 
yet hardly good enough, we think, to persuade 
people to read, in the form of prose, the most 
powerful of Latin verse satirists. English 
prose is so apt to lose the rhetorical antitheses, 
the cleaving and scathing qualities of Juvenal’s 
verse. Here, for instance, is a familiar passage 
— Sat. x., 1. 150—not badly rendered, yet 
showing how intractable is the medium in 
which the translator works. Hannibal is on 
the march for Rome:— 

“Nothing,” cries he, “is gained unless we storm 
the city gates with our Punic soldiery, and this my 
hand plants my standard in the very heart of 
Subura. Oh, what a sight! oh, what a subject 
for a caricature—the one-eyed general bestriding 
the Gaetulian monster .' What, then, is his end i 
Fie, glory ! Why, he in his turn is conquered and 
flies headlong into exile; and there he sits, that 
august dependent—a gazing-stock at a king’s gates 
—until it may please his Majesty of Bithynia to 
awake. The soul which once turned the world 
upside down shall be quelled, not by a sword, not 
by a stone, no, nor by a javelin, but by that 
Nemesis of Cannae, the avenger of all that blood 
—just a ring.” 

Somehow, the point has gono—it sounds 
admonitory, not satirical. The beat passage, on 
the whole, is, we think, the last part of Sat. 13 
(pp. 101-4), where the Juvenalian exposition of 
the tortures of Conscience is finely rendered. 
Is there, we wonder, any such single word as 
“cutleek”—a rendering of sectile porrum, on 
p. ‘22 ? _ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy has recently given Mr. 
William Strang a series of sittings for an etched 
portrait, the result being the most successful 
likeness yet done of the distinguished novelist. 
Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane have 
acquired the right of reproducing it in their 
promised work, The Art of Thomas Hardy, 
which Mr. Lionel Johnson has written for 
publication in the autumn. We may add that 
the American edition of the work will be issued 
by the Cassell Publishing Company, of New 
York. 

We understand that the Bishop of Winchester 
is preparing a book of prayers for domestic 
use. The task will be undertaken in a spirit 
so broad and unsectarian that it is hoped the 
work may prove helpful to members of every 
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Church. It is uncertain when the volume will 
be completed, but when ready it will be issued 
by Messrs. Isbister & Co. 

The Life and Letters of the late Dr. Magee, 
which are being prepared by the Rev. Dr. John 
Cotter Macdonnell, Canon of Peterborough, 
and formerly chaplain to the archbishop, will 
shortly be issued in two volumes. The volume 
of Speeches and Addresses delivered on 
various occasions by Dr. Magee is ready for 
immediate publication. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will issue, on 
August 25 , the first part of a new serial work 
entitled Old and New Paris. It is written by 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards, and will be fully 
illustrated. 

Mr. John Murray announces The Diary of 
an Idle Woman at Constantinople, by Mrs. 
Minto Elliot. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co. have in 
the press, for publication by subscription, a 
small quarto volume on angling, by Mr. Fraser 
San deman, entitled By Hook and by Crook. It 
will have coloured plates of flies, &c., and many 
other illustrations, from drawings and etchings 
by the author. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces a volume 
entitled Four Biographical Sketches: Bishop 
Thirlwall, Sir Thomas Phillips, Q.C., Bishop 
Ollivant, and Griffith Jones, written by Mr. 
John Morgan. 

Prof. Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, has in 
the press a new Poetry Book for the use of 
schools and families, including both original 
poems and others which have not appeared in 
any previous collection. 

Meases. Frederick Warns & Co. will 
shortly publish a new three-volume novel by 
Mrs. J. H. Needell, author of “ Stephen 
Ellicott’s Daughter,” under the title of Passing 
the Love of Women. 

Messrs. Trischler & Co. will publish 
immediately Tht Fascinating Miss Lamarche, a 
society novel by a new writer (Mr. C. C. 
Fez-nival), containing an exposure of the tricks 
of the sporting fraternity in both high and low 
life. 

Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, have 
already made arrangements for publishing 
next year, in a series of newspapers, a sensa¬ 
tional love story by Miss Bradaon, a domestic 
novel by Mr. B. L. Far jeon, and a number of 
short stories by popular writers. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish im¬ 
mediately a second and revised edition of The 
Jews under the Homans, by the Rev. W. Douglas 
Morrison. 

Prof. Albert S. Cook, of Yale, has written 
a book entitled The Bible and English Prose 
Style. In this work the beginning of such 
study is facilitated by bringing together the 
pieces of Scripture which Ruslan calls “ the 
one essential part” of all his education, to 
which are prefixed comments by critics and 
scholars, showing the influence of the Bible 
on English style. It will be published im¬ 
mediately by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of 
Boston, U.S. 

Mr. J, Horsfall Turner, of Idol, Bradford, 
editor of the Yorkshire County Magazine and of 
many other local publications, announces a 
handbook for buyers and sellers, to be called 
“ Ten Thousand Yorkshire Books.” It will 
comprise books written by natives or residents, 
books printed in the county, and books relating 
to the county, whether anonymous or privately 
issued. Of these it will give a full description, 
with published and selling prices, &c. It is 
based, in the main, upon the author’s own 
library, incorporating also a number of local 
catalogues. 


Mrs. Henry Rylands has revealed her¬ 
self as the purchaser of the Althorp library, 
which is already being conveyed to Manchester. 
Its ultimate destination is a handsome building, 
to be erected in the centre of that city, after 
designs by Mr. Basil Champneys, and to be 
called the John Rylands Library. It appears 
that Mrs. Rylands, some three years ago, con¬ 
ceived the idea of instituting this memorial to 
her late husband; and that she has been since 
purchasing a large number of valuable books 
and MSS., including the Biblia Pauperum from 
the Borghese library. 

A new firm of second-hand booksellers and 
publishers have just set up in business at No. 1, 
King’s Head-court, Shoe-lane, E.C., under the 
name of Thomas Hardy & Co. We understand 
that two journalists—who are also book- 
collectors—are interested in the concern. 


TnE council of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association offer a prize of £50 for a 
model chapter on “Peace and War,” to be 
incorporated in elementary school readers. 
Papers may be written in any language, but 
the selected ones will be translated into French 
or English before bring forwarded to London. 

Italy, like Denmark (Academy, May 21), 
has been mindful of the centenary of Sh elley’s 
birth. She sends us from Florence (Civelli) a 
volume entitled Oli Ultimi Giorni di P. B. 
Shelley, by Signor Guido Biagi, who dates from 
Viareggio, the little town within whose terri¬ 
tory the poet’s remains were washed ashore 
and afterwards burnt. The value of the book 
consists in the new information which it con¬ 
tains about the last scene of all. This is derived 
partly from the official archives at Florence, 
Lucca, and Leghorn, and partly from the 
evidence of certain eye-witnesses who still 
survive, or did survive two years ago. As 
might be anticipated, no new light is thrown 
upon the circumstances of Shelley’s death, 
while no confirmation is given of the story 
that his vessel was deliberately run down. If 
we remember aright, the essential facts con¬ 
tained in these documents appeared in the 
Century Magazine two or three months ago. 
But it is interesting to have them in their 
original form, as brought together by an 
Italian admirer of our English poet. The 
volume is illustrated with a number of rather 
rough cuts, of which those of the old sailors 
are by far the best. 


by Bessie Dill; and the continuation of the serial 
stories by Helen Shipton and George Manville 
Fenn. 

The September number of Scribner's will 
contain articles on ‘ ‘ The Attainment of the 
Highest North,” by Lieutenant Brainard, one 
of the survivors of the Greeley Expedition; 
on “ The Nevski Prospekt, ’’ by Miss Isabel F. 
Hapgood, the friend and translator of Tolstoi; 
and on “ French Classical Painting,” by Mr. 
W. C. Brownell. 

The Sunday Magazine for September will 
contain " The Life to Come,” by the Rev. 
J. Monro Gibson; “Our Bible—How it has 
Come to Us ” (fourth paper), by Canon Talbot; 
“Recollections of Malta,” by the Rev. E. J. 
Hardy; “ The Love of Christ, IV., Its Claims,” 
by the Bishop of Winchester; “ Under a Glass 
Roof,” a new serial story by Darley Dale; the 
continuation of Hesba Stretton’s story, “Half 
Brothers ”; and poems by Katharine Tynan, 
Sarah Doudney, Arthur L. Salmon, and 
J. Ashcroft Noble. 

A selection from the unpublished MSS. of 
the late Dr. Norman Macleod will appear in 
the next volume of the Scottish Pulpit. 

Princess Victoria, of Teck, has expressed 
her “ sincere sympathy ” with a new magazine, 
to be called The Young Woman, edited by Mr. 
Frederick A. Atkins. The list of contributors 
includes the Countess of Aberdeen, Archdeacon 
Farrar, L. T. Meade, Annie S. Swan, Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, Dr. Thain Davidson, Mrs. Crawford, 
Mrs. Pennell, Mrs. Fawcett, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
Mrs. Price Hughes, Mrs. Haweis, Mrs. Bram- 
well Booth, Mrs. Jacob Bright, Miss Frances 
E. Willard, and Mrs. Fenwick Miller. The 
first number will be issued by Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge & Co., on September 23. 

A new journal for boys is to make its ap¬ 
pearance the first week m October, and it has 
been decided to call it Boys. The editor will 
be Mr. Edward Step; and among those who 
have promised to contribute are Messrs. G. A. 
Henty, George Manville Fenn, Ascott R. Hojpe, 
J. A. Steuart, Robert Overton, S. Baring 
Gould, Edward Garrett, G. Barnett Smith, 
Charles Ed ward es, F. Scarlett Potter, F. M. 
Holmes, Arthur Montefiore, and A. H. Miles. 
The journal will be issued, in weekly numbers 
and monthly parts, by the Union Publishing 
Company. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The forthcoming number of the English Illus¬ 
trated Magazine will contain an article on Mr. 
Gladstone, written by Mr. H. W. Lucy, with 
a portrait, engraved by Mr. Biscombe Gardner, 
for frontispiece. There will also be an his¬ 
torical paper on Doncaster and the St. Leger; 
an account of the Paris police, illustrated with 
portraits of the chief detectives; and an article 
on the Times newspaper. 

The August number of tho Eastern and Western 
Review, which is now published in the middle 
of each month, has passed into a second edition. 
We may add that the editor, both of the 
English and of the Arabic section, has been 
from the beginning Prof. H. A. Salmone, of 
University College, London. 

Good Words for September will contain “ In 
the Lane ” : a September Song, by the author of 
‘ ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman ”; “ Pastoral Life on 
Loch Etive during last Century,” by Mr. 
William Jolly; “Olympia and its Ruins,” by 
Commander Meryon; the conclusion of the 
Bishop of Ripon’s Study on Joel; the second 
of the series of papers on “ Cloister Life in the 
Days of Cceur de Lion,” by the Dean of 
Gloucester; “Socialism and Social Organi¬ 
sation,” by Prof. R. Flint; “ A Song of Birds,” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AVENGED. 

If I should quarrel with thee, friend, and say 
Hard thingB from Budden spite, 

Be sure my sorrow will revenge thee quite 
Before the passing of another day; 

So give me way. 

Seek not to check the madness of my course. 

Each word shall be a dart 
To lodge and rankle at mine inmost heart. 
Thou art avenged by mine own remorse, 

With sevenfold force. 

Arthur L. Salmon. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

SIR DANIEL WILSON. 

By the death of Sir Daniel Wilson, President 
of the University of Toronto, Canada has lost 
its most distinguished scholar and man of 
letters. But Sir Daniel Wilson was more than 
a scholar. To him more than to any other is 
it due that the Province of Ontario retains 
unimpaired its great centre of higher educa¬ 
tion—-the University of Toronto ; it was by his 
energy and eloquence that the endowment was 
reserved intact when assailed by a number of 
enominational institutions, eager for its 
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division. He was the indefatigable defender of 
academic independence, alike against religious 
prejudices and against the mean expediencies of 
politicians. 

Sir Daniel’s career was an interesting one. 
For some time after leaving the University of 
Edinburgh he made a living by his pen, and 
turned his hand to well-nigh every sort of 
literary work that offered itself. It is said 
that he was the first to translate into English 
that well-known children’s book, The Swiss 
Family Robinson. During these years he was 
on intimate terms with the literaiy and artistic 
circles both of Edinburgh and of London; and 
in his later life nothing was pleasanter than to 
sit at his hospitable table at Toronto and listen 
to his stories of Turner and other old acquaint¬ 
ances. He was himself no mean engraver, and 
one, if not more, of the engravings from 
Turner’s pictures came from his hand. Then, 
as ever, of untiring activity, he devoted his 
spare time to archaeology; became the secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; and 
wrote the Memorials of Edinburgh, and the far 
more important work, the Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland. The latter was, probably, one of the 
first works in English which attempted to con¬ 
struct history from unwritten materials. 

But Wilson found the effort to combine 
original investigation with the earning of a 
livelihood by the pen a severe strain, and 
consented, therefore, to accept a professorship in 
University College, Toronto. This was, I 
believe, during the governor-generalship of 
Lord Elgin. Arrived in Canada, he, of course, 
found it impossible to continue his mediaeval 
studies, and turned to the field of inquiry most 
nearly connected with them—the ethnology 
and anthropology of savage races, and especi¬ 
ally of the Norm American Indians. He spent 
a great deal of time and labour over the study 
of their languages and habits, and became one 
of the first authorities on the subject. Indeed, 
Wilson was one of the creators of the new 
science of Anthropology, or, as he preferred to 
call it, Ethnology. The very term Ethnology 
sufficiently indicates that Wilson belonged to 
that older school which occupied itself chiefly 
with craniology and similar matters; and he 
was never greatly interested in what may be 
called the sociological inquiries of later anthro¬ 
pologists, as for instance into the matriarchate 
or exogamy. 

As President in his later years he was a 
dignified head of the University. His annual 
addresses at Convocation were always elevating 
and stimulating. In a continent where there 
is a constant temptation to over emphasis and 
materialism, the old-fashioned literary grace of 
his public utterances was peculiarly refreshing. 
The great disaster of the university fire seemed 
for an hour or so like to kill him; but before 
the night was over his courage revived, and 
all his old sturdiness showed itself. He set an 
example of business-like resolution ; and it was 
chiefly owing to his influence that the work of 
the University was continued without the 
omission of a single lecture. 

In the difficulties occasioned by the recent 
“ federation ” to the University of hitherto 
independent denominational colleges, and by 
the widening in other ways of academic 
borders, it was not always the good fortune of 
the present writer to find himself in perfect 
accord with the President’s views. It seemed 
to him that the President was sometimes too 
mindful of the antagonisms of the past, and 
that he scarcely realised the change in educa¬ 
tional conditions which had taken place during 
his residence in the country. But Sir Daniel 
always distinguished between open opposition 
and underhand intrigue; and no divergencies 
of opinion made him less considerate, or 
diminished his courtly and delicate kindliness. 

W. J. A. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Antiquary for August, Mr. David 
MacBitchie contributes an interesting paper 
on subterranean dwellings, a subject which 
has not received the attention it deserves. 
Some of the earliest men of whom we have 
any knowledge lived in caves, and we have no 
reason to doubt that the practice has gone on 
from those remote days to the present hour. 
No one imagines that the cave-dwellers of 
historic times excavated their abodes. The so- 
called caves at Nottingham, that of St. Robert 
near Knaresborough, and many others of a 
like kind, were older excavations applied to 
modem wants. Mr. R. C. Hope continues his 
papers on Holy Wells. He has now arrived in 
the Isle of Man. We trust that some day or 
other he will give us a gazetteer of Holy Wells. 
Mr. John Ward has a paper on the Cardiff 
Museum, which seems to contain important 
objects, but arrangement is not its strongest 
point. 


GORRESPONDEN CE. 

ARISTOTLE AS AN HISTORIAN. 

III. 

Scrayingham Rectory, York. 

It is an unfortunate, if not a fatal, thing that 
Aristotle should fail, practically, to name any 
of his sources of information for his several 
statements. Indeed, it can scarcely be said 
that we know precisely what his notions of 
historical evidence were. It is not a matter 
which forced itself particularly on his attention. 
We have no reason for supposing that he drew 
any exact distinction between oral tradition 
and written records, and, again, between 
records simply embodying old traditions from 
unknown sources and genuine contemporary 
narratives of whose trustworthiness we might 
have a reasonable assurance. He speaks of the 
reigns of Athenian kings with the same con¬ 
fidence as of the career of Theramenes; nor is 
there the least ground for supposing that he 
had any idea of the results which would have 
followed if the policy of Themistokles, Kleis- 
thenes, and Perikles could have been carried out 
logically and without hindrance — in other 
words, that he had any appreciation of the vital 
principles which were at stake in the great 
struggle between Athens and Sparta. He knew 
that the two cities had quarrelled, and that the 
outcome of the quarrel was the downfall of 
Athens; but he did not know why the quarrel 
was (as Perikles told the Athenians that it was) 
inevitable, or whether the strife was really 
provoked by Sparta or by Athens. For him 
the whole course of events exhibited only two 
parties fighting, and he saw that. in Athens 
there was always a considerable number of 
oligarchs whose sympathies were with Sparta, 
not with Athens ; but as to the honesty or the 
treachery of their policy or action he does not 
attempt to reach any definite conclusion. 

We have, then, in every case to sift the 
statements of Aristotle and to weigh his 
judgments, accepting no historical proposition 
on his authority alone ; and we have, further, 
to see how far those who magnify his authority 
may be taken as trustworthy guides themselves. 
To say the least, they seem to move not less 
easily than Aristotle in the dim regions of old 
Athenian legends. The “creation” of the 
Archon is assigned with sufficient confidence to 
the accession of Medon or Akastos; while as to 
the Areiopagos we are assured that it had at 
first been a body of advisers nominated by the 
king from the families of the aristocracy, 
although the whole picture of Athenian society 
in the days of Drakon and Solon shows that 
this “aristocracy” consisted of the heads of 
clans, one of whom had been by them chosen 
, king, instead of the king having fallen from 


Jupiter and chosen a certain number of the 
dan chiefs for his counsellors. As to Kodros 
or Medon or Akastos, we have not an inkling 
of the real state of the case. In their time, or 
in that of their successors, the Areiopagos was 
growing, it is said, to be the chief power of the 
state. In short, we are bidden to follow the 
lines of constitutional devdopment for periods, 
of which Comewall Lewis has said that 

“ the history of Athens for 794 years during the 
reigns of sixteen kings, from Kekrops I. to Kodros, 
of thirteen perpetual Archons from Medon to 
Alcmaeon, and also under seven decennial Archons, 
from Charops in 752 to Eryxiaa in 684 u.c., and 
under the annual Archons from Oreon in 683 n.c. to 
the time of Gylon, is a complete blank, except so 
far as it is decorated with fabulous legends at¬ 
tached to the names of Theseus and of Codros.” 

Aristotle does not, indeed, mention Kodros 

! >ersonally, although he names the Kodridai 
ch. 3), and although he says that the office of 
the Polemarchos was instituted because some of 
the kings had shown themsdves unwarlike. 
We cannot, therefore, say whether he had heard 
or believed the tale of the devotion of Kodros 
and of the abolition of royalty, because it had 
been too highly exalted by his self-sacrifice to 
be fitly held by any mortal man after him. 
The truth is that Aristotle seems to be repeating 
a tradition which he may have obtained from 
Herakleides Pontikos, whose statement, how¬ 
ever, is a little more sweeping, for he says that 
no more kings were chosen after Kodros 
because they had generally become luxurious 
and effeminate. The two explanations exclude 
each other. It is absurd to walk among 
quagmires and flatter ourselves that our 
standing ground is secure. 

Here also it cannot be said that we obtain 
much fresh knowledge from this treatise 
of Aristotle. Nor are we much indebted to 
him for what he tells us about ostracism. Of 
this measure he speaks in a chapter (22), which 
is little more than a jumble of notes on sub¬ 
jects not directly connected with each other; 
and if we are to submit ourselves uncondition¬ 
ally to the authority of his name, we shall 
believe that ostracism was devised for the 
special purpose of baffling the Peisistratids and 
their adherents, and that for three years they 
continued so to get rid of the friends of 
Hippias. The statement convicts itself. There 
is no evidence for the repeated application of 
the measure to the kinsfolk and the friends of 
the banished despot; and Aristotle (if the 
chapter be really nis handiwork) himself says 
here that something like two and twenty years 
had passed since the fall of the tyranny before 
any use was made of the instrument of ostra¬ 
cism. It is amazing to be told that Kleis- 
thenes devised this plan for the express pur¬ 
pose of getting rid of Hipparchos, who con¬ 
tinued to live quietly at Athens for some 
twenty years; that this forbearance was due 
to the tolerant and gentle disposition of the 
demos; and that, having at length so banished 
Hipparchos and Megakles, a citizen of the 
deme of Alopeke, they made a raid for three 
years on the triends of the old dynasty generally, 
and then took to using ostracism against others, 
the first victim being Xanthippos, the son of 
Ariphron and father of Perikles. Of this 
Megakles we know nothing. For the ostra¬ 
cism of Xanthippos there is no more evidence 
than there is for the assertion that Kleisthenes 
was hoist by his own petard; and if, as the 
text implies, a large number of citizens paid 
the penalty of their pre-eminence at the same 
time, it seems strange that Aristotle should not 
give us their names, or some of them. Misled 
by his language, some have come to the con¬ 
clusion that the Athenians made a reckless use 
of the machinery of ostracism. Instead of 
exhibiting the forbearance which the Aristo¬ 
telian treatise in one of its sentences ascribes 
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to the demos, we are told that, having once 
tasted the pleasures of this summary method 
of dealing with leading personages, the popu¬ 
lace was unwilling to abandon it, and extended 
it to others from whom no similar danger 
could be feared. The picture is much like that 
of a revolutionary mob; but the fact is that, in 
the eighty or ninety years during which it was 
used, the measure sent only some ten persons 
into a banishment which involved neither loss 
of property nor civil infamy ( atimia); that 
against the abuse of this power the most 
jealous precautions were taken; that it was 
rarely, if ever, resorted to more than once in a 
year; that the necessity of the measure was 
first fully discussed in the senate of the Five 
Hundred; and that no one could be banished 
unless at least six thousand citizens gave their 
votes for his temporary, and not dishonourable, 
exile. It is also certain that in the case of 
Themistokles the issue was determined by the 
Eupatrids, who put forth their full strength 
against him. We have the distinct statement 
of Thuoydides that for the main body of the 
citizens—that is, for the demos, or, if they are 
to be so called, the populace—he was an object 
of genuine affection, and that they continued 
to cherish and reverence his memory after his 
death, in spite of the lying biography which 
the Eupatnds had put together to destroy his 
influence and to blacken his name. 

From the subject of ostracism Aristotle passes 
to the revival of the influence of the Areiopagos 
after the repulse of the army and fleet of 
Xerxes. This revival he attributes to the con¬ 
duct of the members of the Council before the 
battle of Salamis. His story is that, in the 
extremity of their dismay, the generals had in 
a body made a proclamation that each man 
should save himself as best he could, and that 
the members of the Areiopagos, by giving a 
largess of eight drachmas to each of the 
generals, prevailed upon them to re-enter their 
ships. This is mentioned distinctly (ch. 23) 
as the cause of the revived influence of the 
Council, and of the general good government 
of the Athenians which followed it. It is a very 
strange story indeed ,';f or which, as usual, Aristotle 
does not give the sources of his information. 
It may be true, or it may be false ; but if it be 
true, the whole narrative of Herodotus of the 
incidents immediately preceding the battle of 
Salamis must be dismissed as a magnificent but 
groundless fiction. That narrative is not 
without its inconsistencies and improbabilities ; 
but much of it seems to bear the stamp of 
truth. The story of Aristotle is unlikely to the 
last degree, if indeed the bribing of ten generals 
with eight drachmas apiece be not altogether 
incredible. 

It is a curious thing that both this tale and 
the narrative of Herodotus should have much 
to do with bribery; but the two stories never¬ 
theless exclude each other. According to the 
story in Herodotus, Themistokles received 
from the Euboians a sum of not less than thirty 
talents, under condition that he should prevent 
the retreat of the Greeks from Artemision. 
Themistokles failed in doing this; and the 
Euboians, if they had actually paid the money, 
must have felt some regret for the useless 
waste. With five of these thirty talents he is 
said to have secured the co-operation of the 
Spartan, Eurybiades. By three more he con¬ 
quered the opposition .of the Corinthian, 
Adeimantos. The remaining twenty-two, it is 
said, he kept for himself. After the fight at 
Salamis, Themistokles is accused of heavy 
exactions made by him on the people of the 
Aegean islands; but the Aegean islanders make 
no complaint of their wrongs. Nor do the 
Euboians charge him with having broken faith 
in the matter of their thirty talents. We 
cannot for a moment suppose that the 
Athenians would have refused to listen to the 


Euboians, had they demanded an account of 
the way in which their money had been spent; 
and if the answer, that he had spent eight 
talents in winning Eurybiades and Adeimantos 
over to the interests of Athens and of Hellas 
generally, should have been accepted as valid 
for this portion of the money, he would 
certainly have been compelled to yield up most 
of the remaining twenty-two talents, if not all. 
The fact that no charge was brought against 
him by either the Euboians or the Aegean 
islanders is really proof conclusive that no such 
sums were ever given or exacted. 

But this is not all. If there be one thing on 
which it may be said that Herodotus is never 
tired of insisting, it is that the resolution of 
Themistokles never wavered, and that his 
courage never failed. In the pages of Herodotus 
the battle of Themistokles is with the Spartans 
and Corinthians. Not a hint is given of direct 
opposition on the part of his Athenian fellow- 
commanders ; and the members of the 
Areiopagos should have addressed their over¬ 
tures of bribery less to these than to Eurybiades 
and Adeimantos. If the need had been urgent 
at Artemision, it was nothing less than a matter 
of life or death at Salamis. When the means 
employed to win them before had not been of 
the most honourable sort, it might not unreason¬ 
ably be supposed that with the same men the 
effect of the same means might with advantage 
be tried again. Bribery is a thing commonly 
done in secret; and in the work of Themistokles 
at this time there is no lack of the element of 
secrecy. But, strangely enough, the device to 
which he resorts has nothing to do with 
bribery. What he did in secret was to send to 
the Persian king a message which made him 
issue an order rendering the retreat of the 
Greeks from Salamis without fighting abso¬ 
lutely impossible. It is by informing them of 
this that Themistokles finally silenoes all 
opposition. Nothing is said of drachmas or 
talents, although the most savage and insolent 
of his opponents was the very Adeimantos 
who had sold himself for three talents off the 
Euboian coast. According to the story of 
Herodotus, he had twenty-two of the Euboian 
talents still. Why did he not hold out again 
to the Corinthian the bait of two or three more 
in order so to obtain his heart’s desire, if he 
could obtain it in no other way ? The fact is, 
that the story of bribery, whether by the 
Euboians or by the members of the Areiopagos, 
has as much to rest upon as the notion of the 
treasures which lie under the feet of the rain¬ 
bow. But Plutarch tells another tale, of which 
the Aristotelian story may be a variation. Ac¬ 
cording to this tale, the resources of the Athenians 
after the abandonment of their city were almost 
exhausted. Their treasury was practically 
empty when, like the Homan senate after 
Cannae, the members of the Areiopagos, by 
their own munificent contributions, roused the 
zeal of their countrymen for the public weal—• 
a circumstance infinitely more likely to revive 
or extend their influence than the bribery of a 
few generals by a few shillings apiece to return 
to their duty. It can scarcely be said that the 
statements of Aristotle in this chapter say 
much for his historical trustworthiness or for his 
judgment. 

George W. Cox. 


NOTES ON HBRODA8. 

Cambridge: Aug. IS, 1892. 

I. 25. I was wrong about the ascript. The word 
looks like nu\n it or icunjt (not Kuays). That xuAivi 
is an error due to confusion with the last syllable 
of is improbable. I think that the gloss is 
Kairvt (for the u may be read as <u), and that a 
substantive was written above. In 79 I read uvAi ; 
how the word ended I cannot say. The super¬ 
script seems to be either Ai«a, the i rising from the 


A, or ko, the A being merely a flourish to the 
top of the a below. To separate 25 and 79 will 
seem impossible to many; all the more so, if Auca 
is the superscript in 79. But I am by no means 
certain that Mr. Kenyon’s first reading of the 
superscript in 25 is not the right one, for the first 
letter, if A, has, I believe, no parallel; if a, several. 
Of a word kv<oj» I can find no trace ; and a gloss 
Kuffvr with Stv written above it is so enigmatic 
that I prefer to believe that our diplomatists are 
fallible. 

I. 64. «ol SoA *ph(fti • _ ySias ftyeir sal trot. 
Biicheler reads tod and fitias. The long tail is 
probably the relic of an i. For the ending of. II. 
58 and 65. I prefer eoi to irpit. 

II. 8. In support of of. esp. I. 7. —i iart 

is quite legible. 

II. 10. In my letter of July 30 it would have 
been more fair to a reading that I invented, but 
rejected, to say that tp.iv, not piv, might have 
stood in the gap. 

II. 27. In my letter of August 13 I ought to 
have said that -cu is twice, not once, a dissyllable. 

IV. 51. ruBr' vxoKviiinj (for the order ef. Soph. 
Phil. 128); or rulr' (o trt is read in Archil. 60 and 
Hipponax 70). For the down-stroke olrcf. 10; 
for the short cross-stroke 65, &c. The » is 
smudged, and its legs are not quite parallel; but 
this is not uncommon. 

V. 30. I am now satisfied that wo have rn. For 
try ■= Svoaat ef. Meyer (Ok. Or., ed. I., j 138 and 
142), who shows that the normal contraction is 
modified, if it would cause obscurity. The form 
tvtp would obliterate the ordinary personal ending. 
I may add that the accent on SI seems to me 
strong evidence in favour of the reading iAtvSt?. 

VI. 90. The letters above the last syllable of 
TrpoKvK\'n\v I read as k[u]'cAigi, t.c., the genitive of 
irpoKUK\ls. The i and the i of the preceding line 
run into one another. 

vn. 88. I read Ai)t ap to ttrt, i.e., rh Apj tp' tin, 
expunging the second ter as a dittograpby ; and I 
fancy that the second i is cancelled by a dot; if 
so, probably the following a was dotted. The 
a of the first i a is hump-backed (ef. the last a in 
II. 72; also VI. 72, &c.). Mr. Kenyon seems to 
have tacked on the flap of this a to the following i, 
and so read v; but he hesitated, and rightly hesi¬ 
tated, to read ..ovin. 

VII. 113. There are two dots over the i and v 
of ivor, which may be the feet of a x, and I think 
that I see the letter itself. This gives us X\vot, 
which was proposed long ago by Mr. Hicks. I 
ought to add that the first of the two dots may be 
looked on as the end of the tail of p, and that I 
looked expecting to find x- 


I must apologise to Prof. Palmer for having in 
my last letter caielessly used a turn of phrase, 
which is not only exaggerated, but also appears 
aggressive and discourteous. I had certainly no 
Irish to be either the one or the other; and no one 
can be a warmer admirer of Prof. Palmer’s gift of 
divination than myself. F. D. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON PHILOSOPHY. 

Early Greek Philosophy. By J. Burnet. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By 
Edward Caird. In 2 vols. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose.) 

Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. By 
Alfred Sidgwick. (Longmans.) 

Early Greek philosophy is a study which 
in England has hitherto been left too much 
in the hands of theologians and litterateurs , 
or of mere philologists. Mr. Burnet’s 
volume marks a new departure. For refined 
scholarship, patient criticism of the sources, 
objectivity of thought, and familiarity with 
the newest literature of the subject, it 
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may rank with the heat German treatises; 
while it is favourably distinguished from 
them by simplicity of style and utter 
absence of pedantry. Mr. Burnet accepts 
the two main propositions established by 
Zeller, (1) that Greek philosophy learned 
nothing from the Oriental systems, and (2) 
that down to the time of the Sophists it was 
completely materialistic; indeed, he would 
go beyond Zeller in his sharp severance of 
it from theology. On points of detail, 
however, he frequently differs from the 
great German historian, generally adopting, 
as would seem, the views of Baeumker. 
Thus he places Parmenides after Hera- 
cleitus, and refuses to consider the sub¬ 
sequent course of thought as a compromise 
between their respective systems. His 
treatment of Pythagoreanism is the most 
original part of the work, and he must 
expect to see it vigorously contested. 
Democritus, who has received so much 
attention of late years, is not included in 
the present survey. According to Mr. 
Burnet, he belongs to a later period of 
speculation. To Leucippus, the real author 
of the atomic theory, belongs the glory 
of having brought Greek philosophy to a 
point beyond which no further progress 
was possible on the lines hitherto pursued. 
I must not omit to mention, among the 
merits of this excellent volume, that it 
contains a complete translation of the frag¬ 
ments of the early philosophers. 

There are many who, without being either 
dull or fools, would confess that they find 
the philosophy of Hegel somewhat harsh 
and crabbed, whether as expounded in the 
works of the master himself or in those of 
his numerous disciples. But assuredly 
under the touch of Prof. Edward Caird it 
becomes “musical as is Apollo’s lute ”—or 
rather as Amphion’s, for under the charm 
of his instrument the most stubborn and 
inert materials seem spontaneously to group 
themselves into harmonious and stately 
edifices. But it is, I think, only in dealing 
with philosophical conceptions that this 
easy mastery is shown. Hence the Pro¬ 
fessor’s literary essays, which, doubtless as 
dealing with more popular subjects, have 
been placed first, are to my mind much less 
admirable than the two articles on “ Car- 
tesianism ” and “ Metaphysic,” reprinted 
from the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which 
fill the second volume. The characteristic 
Hegelian formulae are indeed brought to 
bear on Dante; but the result obtained is 
no more than what Macaulay already saw 
without any help from Hegel, which is that 
for the Florentine poet the future world 
is simply the world of actual experience 
reflected from a background of eternity. 
Neo-Hegelianism throws no light on Words¬ 
worth and Carlyle, nor they on it. The 
power and lucidity of Prof. Caird’s philo¬ 
sophical criticism is perhaps too dearly 
purchased by excessive simplification in 
some cases, and by tantalising reticence in 
others. For example, a discussion on 
Spinoza, in which the influence of Hobbes 
is ignored, strikes one as incomplete. And 
an analysis of the relation of metaphysic to 
religion, with which the second volume con¬ 
cludes, has nothing to say about the person¬ 
ality of God or the immortality of man. 


Prof. Caird himself quotes this quatrain 
from Omar Khayyam: 

“ There was a door to which I found no key, 

There was a veil through which I could not eee, 

Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 

There was, and then no more of Thee and Me.” 

Putting object and subject for thee and me 
may we not say, 

mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur ? 

Mr. Alfred Sidgwick is a careful and 
subtle thinker, but his literary faculty is by 
no means on a par with his logical powers; 
and owing to the very disjointed exposition 
of his philosophy, together with the almost 
complete absence of apposite illustrations, it 
is very difficult to make out what he would be 
at. The impression left on me is that of an 
attempt, more amiable than hopeful, to 
allay the asperities of controversy by 
sprinkling on the disputants a pinch of 
dust made by grinding up logical distinctions 
in the evolutionary mill. “Nature,” he 
insists, “ is continuous throughout,” hence 
the things denoted by our conceptions 
and named by our language pass into one 
another by a series of infinitesimal grada¬ 
tions. Frame definitions as carefully as you 
please, there will still be found somewhere 
or at some time an object of which the notion 
so defined can neither be affirmed nor denied. 
Now, as since the time of Socrates, con¬ 
troversy has been carried on by means of 
definitions, it would be advisable in all dis¬ 
cussions to agree on definitions embodying 
distinctions that are valid relatively to the 
question at issue. The suggestion would be 
more pertinent if Mr. Sidgwick had taken 
the pains to show that his rule has been con¬ 
travened in practice, still more if it was true, 
as he seems to think, that the controversies 
which perennially divide mankind are chiefly 
concerned with the meaning of words. It is 
remarkable that he begins by deciding the 
most important controversy of at least our 
own time off hand in favour of his own side. 
In saying that Nature is continuous through¬ 
out, he assumes that not only organic but 
inorganic bodies are connected by a series of 
transitional links. Of what value, then, 
would his dialectic be as against opponents 
like Mr. Mivart or Mr. Wallace who affirm 
that there are breaks in Nature, notably 
between man and beast ? To this Mr. 
Sidgwick will, perhaps, reply that the 
controversy about evolution bears on 
matters of fact and will be decided by 
facts, whereas he is interested in the much 
more obstinate conflicts between rival ideals, 
where nothing in the nature of things 
exactly corresponds to the complimentary 
epithets with which each party decorates 
its own tastes and pursuits, or to the oppro¬ 
brious epithets with which it bespatters 
those of its opponents. As cases in point he 
instances the question: Shall we put our 
trust in Conservatism or in Reform? Should 
we prefer old books or new ? Ought fiction 
to edify or merely to please ? (p. 44). But 
I quite fail to understand how any manipu¬ 
lation of language can bring such questions 
nearer to a satisfactory solution. In so far 
as they are really important, it is to the 
survival of the fittest that we must look for 
a decision in favour of one side or of a 
compromise between the two. I must con- 


Di 


fess that to me such controversies seem 
rather frivolous; and if, as seems to be 
implied, they “ stir up the angriest feeling ” 
(p. 44) among Mr. Sidgwick’s acquaintances, 
one can only wish those ladies and gentle¬ 
men a sweeter temper or a more serious 
topic of conversation. 

Alfred W. Been. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OR ANTS. 

The following is a list of the grants for 
scientific purposes voted at the Edinburgh 
meeting of the British Association :— 

Mathematics and Physics. — Prof. Carey 
Foster, electrical standards, £25; Lord M’Laren, 
meteorological observations on Ben Nevis, 
£150; Mr. J. G. Symons, photographs of 
meteorological phenomena, £10; Lord Rayleigh, 
tables of mathematical functions, £15; Sir 
G. G. Stokes, recording the direct intensity of 
solar radiation, £10; Mr. H. Fox, magnetic 
work at the Falmouth Observatory, £25. 

Chemistry and Mineralogy. —Sir H. Roscoe, 
wave-length tables of the spectra of the 
elements, £10; Prof. Roberts-Austen, analysis 
of iron and steel, £10 ; Prof. H. E. Armstrong, 
formation of haloids from pure materials 
(partly renewed), £15; Prof. T. E. Thorpe, 
action of light upon dyed colours, £5; Prof. 
W. A. Tilden, isomeric naphthaline derivatives, 
£ 20 . 

Geology. —Prof. J. Prestwich, erratic blocks, 
£10; Rev. T. Wiltshire, fossil phyllopoda, £5 ; 
Prof. J. Geikie, photographs of geological 
interest, £10; Prof. E. Hull, underground 
waters, £5; Mr. J. Horne, shell-bearing 
deposits at Clava Chapel-hall, &c., £20; Dr. 
R. H. Traquair, eurypterids of the Pentland 
Hills, £10. 

Biology. —Dr. P. L. Sclater, table at the 
Naples Zoological Station, £100 ; Prof. E. R. 
Lankester, table at the Plymouth Biological 
Laboratory, £30; Prof. A, Newton, fauna of 
Sandwich Islands, £100; Dr. P. L. Sclater, 
zoology and botany of West India Islands, 
£50; Prof. W. A. Herdman, exploration of 
Irish Sea, £30; Prof. J. G. M’Kendrick, 
physiological action of oxygen in asphyxia, 
£20; Prof. W. H. Flower, index of genera and 
species of animals, £20. 

Geography. — Colonel Godwin Austen, ex¬ 
ploration of Karakoram Mountains, £50; Sir 
C. W. Wilson, Scottish place names, £10 ; Mr. 
E. G. Ravenstein, climatology and hydrography 
of tropical Africa, £50. 

Economic Science and Statistics. — Prof. W. 
Cunningham, methods of economic training, 
£3. 

Anthropology. —Prof. W. H. Flower, anthro¬ 
pometric laboratory, £5; Dr. J. G. Garson, 
exploration of ancient remains in Abyssinia, 
£25 ; Di. E. B. Tylor, north-western tribes of 
Canada, £100; SirW. Turner, habits, customs, 
&c., of natives of India (renewed), £10; Prof. 
R. Meldola, corresponding society’s committee, 
£30. 

A total of £1000. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LANGUAGE OF ARZAWA. 

Oxford: Aug. 10,1392. 

Among the cuneiform tablets found at Tel 
el-Amama is a letter, now in the Gizeh 
Museum, which was sent to Amenophis III. 
of Egypt by the king of a country the name 
of which was at first read Arzapi. We now 
know that the last character in the name has 
the value of wa or ma, not of pi, and that 
consequently the country in question was 
called Arzawa or Arzama. The letter is written 
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in a language hitherto unknown; but, thanks 
to the ideographs contained in it, as well as 
to the Assyrian words and phrases used in it 
ideographically, a good deal of the language 
can be made out. Several of the characters 
have peculiar forms; and it is only rinoe the 
discovery of letters from the land of the 
Amorites in whioh the same forms occur that 
they have been identified with certainty. The 
tentative transliterations formerly given by 
myself and others must, therefore, be corrected 
in many particulars. 

The copies of the letter made by Dr. Winckler 
and myself differed in some points; and, accord¬ 
ingly, it became neoessary to examine the 
tablet afresh, in view of our present knowledge 
of the peculiar form of handwriting presented 
by it. This I have lately done, and I can now 
oner scholars a more accurate transcription of 
the text than was previously possible. Ideo- 

are printed ^n^capitals. It shoulcFbe added 
that the separate paragraphs of the letter are 
divided from one another by lines, and that 
a small horizontal wedge has been drawn over 
the head of the first character in each para¬ 
graph. I add a translation of the text wherever 
a comparison with similar letters in the Tel el- 
Amama collection allows us to make one: 

1. a(?)*-ma n.r.t (of “man”),Ni-mu-ut-ri-ya 

To Nimut-riya 

sab run sab mat Mi-iz-za-ri 
king great, king of the land of Egypt, 

2. X d.p. (of “man") Tar-khu-un-da-ra-us 

of Tarkhundaraus 

sab mat Ar-za-wa ki-bi-ma 
king of the land of Arzawa the letter: 

3. Y-mJ suiiUM-in e-sun -mi DAM-MBS-mi 

unto me is peace; (to) my houses, my wives, 

TTB-MBS-mi 

my sons, 

4. AMIL-MH8-BAB-BAR-INA-T8AB-MBS-mi 

the officers in my armies 

D.P. KVB-BA-SVB-mi 

my horses, 

5. bi-ib-bi-id-mi Kua-xuB-suN-mi gan-an-da 

my chariots, my countries, abundantly 

6. khu-u-ma-an-suLUM-in 

may there be peace! 


7. du-uq-qa Z khu-ti-ma-an-suLUM-in ms-MBs-tu 
Again . . may there be peace (to) thy trees, 

it. B-SUN-ti DAM-MBS-ti TVR-MBB-TI AMIL- 

thy houses, thy wives, thy sons, the 

MBS-BAB-RAB-INA— 

officers in 

9. TSAB-MB8-ti d.p. xuB-BA-Mis-ti bi-ib-bi-id-ti 
thy armies, thy horsee, thy chariots, 

10. mat-sun -ti khu-u -ma-ant - sulum -in ois- 
thy countries, may there be peace, (even to) 

MBS-tU 

thy trees.__ 

11. Ka-a-la-at-ta-mt e-nu-un d.p. (of “man”) 
O my brother, now 

Ir-sa-ap-pa 

Irsappa 

12. d.p. kha-lu-ga-tal-la-an-mi-in a-u-ma-ni 

my messenger I have sent, 

TUR-BAK-ti 

thy daughter, 

13. Ax-uD-mi ku-in DAx-an-ni u-wa-da- 

O my Sun-god, for a wife that he 

an-zi 
may ask. 

14. nu-us-si li-U khu-nd i-ni an sao-du si 

. head 

15. ka-a-la-ta up-pa-akh-khu-un i zu-kha 
O brother, as a present one zukha 

la-li-ya ovsqin 

I have despatched of gold 

16. suLUM-an-ta 

as a peace-offering to thee. 

* Of this character only one wedge is left, 
which, however, would suit the sign for a better 
than any other, 
t Determinative prefix. 

J Between this character and the next is an 
oblique wedge, denoting division. 


17. a-ni-ya-at-ta la-mu ku-un-da-as kha-ad- 

Thy wife (?) . . ... 

ra-mu 

18. nb-bi-wa -ra-ad-mu ne-it-ta up-pa-akh-khi 

my ... a present 

xom-an-da 

afterwards 

19. nu-ut-ta d.p. kha-lu-ga-tal-la-at-ti-in am- 

... thy messenger I 

me-el-la 
honoured (?) 

20. d.p. kha-lu-ga-tal-la-an boib khad-khad-ra-a 

the messenger after 

khu-u-da-a-ak 
may he obtain 

21. na-i-na-ad u-wa-an-du 
whatever he desires. 

22. nu-ut-ta u-wa-an-zi u-da-an-zi ku- 

Huch (?) he asks, he requests 

sa-ta TUB-RAK-ti 

from thee (?) thy daughter 

23. d.p. Kha-lu-ga-tal-as mi-is d.p. Kha-lu-ga- 

the messenger mine; thy mes- 

tal-la-ta 
senger 

24. ku-is-tu el nrr qar na-as ag-ga-as 

... . house . . . ... 

25. nu-mu Ax-tu akh-sn-us ga-as-ga-as mat- 

. . my, thy god ... ... coun- 

ya-as ub-bi-is-ta-us as-su-un 
try 

26. zi-in-nu-uk khu-u-ma-an-da 

. . may there be. 


27. nu-kha-ad-du sa-as-sa sad-e I-ga-id 

. . . from the mountains of Igald 

28. nu-ut-ta ois-kal-la bi-ib-bi es-khfr 
much (?) fisu-wood, of a chariot for the . . ., 

up-pa-khu-un la-li 
as a present I send, 

29. ki-is-sa-ri-is-si d.p. Ir-sa-ap-pa d.p. kha-lu- 

by the hand of Irsappa [my] 

[ga-tal-la-mi] 

messenger, 

30. bst-bn ’su-kha la-li-ya ousqin 

one ’sukha I have despatched of gold 

KI-LAL-HI tU . . . 

its weight .... 

31. XX MA-NA OUSQIN HI BAN OIL III BAN 

20 manehs of gold, 3 ban of . ., 3 ban 

pir-kar .... 

32. in han khu-uz-zi vin ban ku-si-it-ti-in 

3 ban of . . ., 8 ban of . . ., 

33. c ban an-na tab al-ga-an c ban 

100 ban of lead, a pair of . .., 100 ban 

kha-ab . . . 
of . . ., 

34. c ban sib tal-li-ya as-sa . . . 

100 ban of .. . I have sent, . . . 

35. iv tab ku-ku-bu rab ni khi-oa 

4 kukubu stones, large, of good appearance 
VI TAB ku-ku-[bu tub] 

6 [small] kukubu stones 

36. BA NI KHI-OA III OIS-OU-ZA 

of which the appearance is good, 3 chairs 

khir khad-khad-na . . . 

37. x ois-ou-za sa ois-kal is-khir bi- 

10 chairs of (isu-wood tor the . . of a 

ib-bi . . . 
chariot . . . 

38. x akh-khu-uz ii ois-kal la-li 

10 ... ,2 (i an-trees I sent. 

It is possible that the character I have tran¬ 
scribed wa ought to be read ma ; in this case, 
what I have read ma will have to be changed 
into la. 

Some of the characters appear under two 
forms. La has its usual form m certain words 
instead of its Amorite form, possibly indicating 
a different pronunciation of the vowel; the 
ideograph gis “tree” is written in two different 
ways; and in 1. 22 the second u has the form 
of hid. The character I have transcribed khir 
(11. 28, 36, 37) has also the value of 'sar. 

The character I have represented by x is 
unfortunately partially destro yed; but the 


traoes that remain make it probable that it 
consisted of the two characters khu-ud, rather 
than a-na, as Dr. Winckler thought. If so, 
the word khud in 1. 14 will signify “ of.” 

The characters denoted by the letters y and 
z may be single characters; but it is better to 
regard them as composed of the character 
whioh has the various values of kak, ban, ru, 
ra, du and da, and the suffixes of the second 
personal pronoun U and ta. 

The translations I have added, wherever it is 
possible to give them, will show what were 
some of the grammatical characteristics of the 
language. The noun had three cases: a 
nominative, denoted by the suffix -s; an accu¬ 
sative, denoted by the suffix -n; and an oblique 
case, whioh ended in a vowel. The adjective 
was placed after the substantive, and took the 
same suffixes as the substantive. Thus, khaltuja - 
talas mis is ‘ 1 my messenger ” in the nominative, 
khahuja-taUan min, “my messenger,” in the 
accusative. The latter form is also written 
khaluga-tallattin, “thy messenger,” where the 
final nasal of the substantive has been assimi¬ 
lated to the dental of the pronoun tin, “ thy.” 
The plural terminates in d, as is dear from 
a comparison in bibbi, “ a chariot,” with bibbid, 
“chariots.” It would, therefore, seem that 
vhbi-uHirad in 1. 18 is a plural. The latter 
word, when compared with nbbistaus in 1. 23, 
shows that compounds existed in the language; 
one of these is khaluga-tallas, “ a messenger,” 
the second element of which is the verb which 
we find in 1. 34. 

The first and second possessive pronouns 
offer a curious resemblance to those of the 
Indo-European languages. line 10 shows 
that after oertain substantives the possessive 
pronoun of the second person had the form tu; 
and, therefore, it is probable that mn in 1. 17 
is a form of the possessive pronoun of the first 
person, since khadra, to which it is attached, 
appears in another letter from Arzawa 
(Winckler III., No. 238) as khadra-i and 
khadr-ikki. I may add that in this letter the 
words khattannas BABRtr-iw may, perhaps, 
signify “ the Hittite king.” 

The precative third person was denoted by 
the prefixes khu-man, while a comparison of 
the words u-dan-zi (1. 22), u-wa-dan-zi (1. 13), 
u-wa-nzi (1. 22), and u-wa-ndu (1. 21), shows 
that the third person of one of the tenses of 
the indicative was indicated by the prefix (or 
prefixes) uwa, another tense or conjugation 
being indicated by the insertion of a dental 
between the prefix and the stem. It is inte¬ 
resting to find that the verbal forms were 
expressed by means of prefixes, and not of 
affixes. 

On the other hand, the suffix da or (n)da 
was the sign of the adverb. Here, as elsewhere 
where a dental (d and z) occurred between two 
vowels, there was a tendency to nasalise the 
first vowel. 

A. H. Rayce, 


“ ETHNOLOGY IN FOLKLORE.” 

Balnea: August 17,1862. 

I assure Canon Taylor that he has wholly 
misunderstood the argument of my book. If I 
ask jpermission to state it, I do so because of 
the importance of the subject apart from my 
exposition of it. I wanted to argue, and 
thought I had argued, as follows : 

(а) A detailed examination of folklore shows 
that it contains within its own area, inde¬ 
pendently of any other subject, two distinct 
lines, at all events, of primitive thought—one 
line being the exact opposite of the other in 
motif and action. 

(б) An explanation of this fact is needed. 
Translating the phenomena into terms of 
ethnology, I classed one line of survivals—the 
more rude and savage—as non-Aryan in origin, 
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and the second line—less rude and barbaric— 
as Aryan in origin. The terms non-Aryan and 
Aryan may be bad, but the ethnic distinctions 
in folklore remain for whatever names may be 
proper to give them. 

[&) I then grouped a few of the accepted 
facts about Aryan ethnology together, and 
concluded that folklore seemed to assist those 
scholars who believe that there was an Aryan 
race. 

Of course, I know quite well that this con¬ 
clusion is opposed to the views of Canon Taylor 
and of those German scholars which he has 
summarised so admirably in his recent book. 
But I could not help this. It is the result of 
my research, such as it is, and could not have 
been twisted to suit other views. When, there¬ 
fore, Canon Taylor talks of my premises, he 
inverts the whole of my argument, and supposes 
that I began with a few obsolete studies of 
Aryan folk, and moulded my own work from 
this. I owe so many pleasant moments to 
Canon Taylor’s friendship that I am particularly 
glad to acknowledge the personal kindness of 
his last letter, but I cannot help wishing that 
he had considered my arguments more 
narrowly before opposing them. 

Laurence Gomme. 


RACE AND SPEECH IN BELGIUM. 

London: August 15,1892. 

The remark of Canon Isaac Taylor, that the 
Belgians “have come to speak a neo-Latin 
language,” might easily be misunderstood. 
There is a section of the Belgians who do so— 
namely, theWalloons; buttheyaretheminority. 
By far the majority are Flemings, whose 
tongue, like that of the Dutch and of the 
popular classes along the shores of the German 
Ocean and the Baltic, is a Low-German one. 
The Flemish Belgians themselves call their own 
language “Neder-duitsoh ”—Nether or Low- 
German. This state of things, as regards race 
and speech, dates from the time of Caesar (De 
Bello Galileo, II. 4), who already wrote, after 
a careful inquiry, that “ the majority of the 
Belgians have sprung from the Germans ” 
(plerosgue Belgas esse ortos a Qermanis). 

Karl Blind. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Bibliography of the Algonquian Languages. 
By James Constantine Pilling. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office.) Several years 
ago Mr. Pilling undertook to compile for the 
Bureau of Ethnology an authors’ catalogue of 
all the material relating to the native languages 
of North America. The work, which was 
intended to form a single volume, has grown 
under his hands. Four parts have already 
appeared, in good-sized pamphlets, dealing 
with as many groups—the Eskimo, Sioux, 
Iroquois, and Muskogee. The present part, 
which forms a volume by itself of more than 
600 pages closely printed in double columns, is 
to be followed by another, relating to the 
languages of the Athapascan stock. 

“The Algonquian-speaking peoples covered a 
greater oxtent of country, perhaps, than those of 
any other of the linguistic stocks of North 
America, stretching from Labrador to the Rocky 
Mountains, and from the Churchill River of Hudson 
Bay to Pamlico Sound, in North Carolina; and 
the literature of their languages is by far the 
greatest in extent of any of the stocks north of 
Mexico, being equalled, if at all, by only one south 
of that line, the Nahuatl. Probably every lan¬ 
guage of the family is on record, and of the more 
prominent extensive record has been made. In two, 
the Massachusetts and the Cree, the whole Bible 
has been printed, the former being the first 
Bible printed upon this continent. In two others, 
the Chippewa and the Micmac, nearly the whole 


of the Scriptures has been printed, and portions 
thereof in a number of the other languages. In 
the Abnald, Blackfoot, Chippewa, Cree, Delaware, 
Micmac, and Nipissing, extensive dictionaries have 
been printed; and of the Abnaki, Nipissing, Black- 
foot, Chippewa, Illinois, Massachusetts, Mon- 
tagnais, and Pottawotami, there are MS. diction¬ 
aries in existence. Of grammars we have 
hi print the Abnaki, Black&ot, Chippewa, 
Cree, Massachusetts, Micmac, and Nipissing; 
and in MS. the Illinois, Menomonee, Mon- 
tagnais, and Pottawotami. In nearly every 
language- of the family, prayer-books, hymn- 
books, tracts, and Scriptural texts have appeared; 
several of them are represented by school books of 
various kinds, is., primers, spellers, and readers; 
and in one of them, the Chippewa, there was 
printed in 1840 a geography for beginners.” 

The total number of entries in the bibliography 
before us amounts to 2245, of which 1926 
relate to printed books and artioles, and 319 to 
MSS. Mr. Pilling claims that he has himself 
seen 2014, and that his descriptions of the rest 
are mostly derived from eye-witnesses. The 
plan of the work is alphabetical, according to 
authors’ names. But under the name of each 
Indian language there are cross-references; 
and at the end, also, is a chronological index, 
showing the dates of the several publications. 
First comes Lescarbot’s Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France (Paris, 1609), which contains numerals 
and vocabularies; then follows John Smith’s 
Map of Virginia (Oxford, 1612), which gives a 
vocabulary of sixty-five . words and eleven 
sentences in the Indian language of Virginia. 
But the real interest begins with the appear¬ 
ance of the name of John Eliot, whose trans¬ 
lations into the Massachusetts language fill 
more than one hundred of Mr. Filling's 
columns, illustrated with twenty-one facsimiles 
of title-pages. Of his Bible of 1663 no less 
than thirty-nine oopies are described, of which 
nine are on this side of the Atlantic. Other 
important entries will be found under Pierson, 
Cotton Mather, and Schoolcraft. Among 
modern publications the |French missionaries 
are well represented; and we have facsimiles of 
their Cree syllabaries and Micmac hiero¬ 
glyphs. The author has done his work with 
prodigious industry, and with that minute 
attention to detail which marks American 
bibliography. 


FINE ART. 

THREE BOOKS ON MICHELANGELO. 

Micliel-Ange. Par Emile Ollivier. (Paris: 
Gamier Freres.) 

Michelangelo: eine Eenaissancestudie. Von 
Ludwig von Scheffler. (Altenberg: 
Geibel.) 

Michel-Ange, PoHe. Par Gabriel Thomas. 
(Paris: Berger-Levrault.) 

[Second Notice.) 

Now is the time to inquire of our three 
essayists what that peculiar temperament 
was. M. Ollivier has been at the pains to 
discuss it through 500 pages, and it is only 
fair to consider what he makes of it. Fervour 
and eloquence are precious gifts, and there 
can be no doubt M. Ollivier has them; but 
when a writer sets out with the intention of 
revising all existing biographies, it is a 
little disappointing to be flooded with misty 
rhetoric instead of the facts and serious 
reasons which are to open all our eyes. A 
study of a great artist is worth nothing if it 
is not critical. Michelangelo the poet does 
not, apparently, exist for M. Ollivier, but 
there remains Michelangelo the sculptor- 


painter; and here, in spite of a generous 
enthusiasm to which it is impossible to 
refuse our sympathy, it cannot be denied 
that his predilections for a oertain pro¬ 
nounced school of thought have rendered 
his work practically valueless. You cannot 
safely disregard one entire side of a man’s 
nature if the object is to give a com¬ 
plete picture. M. Ollivier is, to be plain, 
unequipped for aesthetic critioism, because 
he sets out with the two remarkable pre¬ 
conceptions that, other things being equal, 
moral worth connotes artistio excellence; 
and, secondly, that you can read off a 
picture as categorically as a proposition 
of Euclid. It is not hard to see how he 
brought them to bear upon the painter of 
his choice. He admired the work, but he 
studied the man. He came to the oondusion 
that the man was the strongest Italian since 
Dante; he went to the artist for corrobo¬ 
rative testimony to identify him as a Dante 
of the chisel. A Catholic himself, he found 
(how, is not now the question) that his 
hero was a good churchman of the four¬ 
teenth-century type; he turned to the “ Last 
Judgment ” and me roof of the Sistine and 
found justification by works; and then, to 
support on paper his foregone conclusions, 
he has been forced into making an un¬ 
justifiable and frivolous comparison, to 
ignore much that was characteristic and 
emphasise much that was conventional in 
the man’s life, and (worst of all) to bring 
him into stronger relief by disparaging 
Titian, Leonardo, and Correggio. 

I do not propose to follow M. Ollivier in 
his struggles to fit his theories to the 
facts. He dwells at great length upon 
the Reformation movement as it affected 
Italy, and regards the “ Last Judgment ” 
as Michelangelo’s contribution to the 
Catholic counterblast which began under 
Paul HE. It is not that there is no grain 
of truth in this sort of reasoning: no doubt, 
to appreciate the growth of any art, it is 
necessary to realise that thought is in the 
air and underlies all creative work. The 
mistake has been that the standards of what 
I may be allowed to call the Thomist age of 
painting (the age of the Spanish Chapel and 
Campo Santo) have been applied to a work 
and a world not in the least concerned with 
them. Under the Renaissance, scholasticism 
was over for the nonce, with its ex cathedra 
answers to stupendous questions; Neo- 
Platonism was in, to suggest more difficul¬ 
ties than it could solve. How to express, 
in terms of art, the floating, elusive theories 
and hints with which the air teemed ? There 
was but one way. They must be imperson¬ 
ated ; not-—as with the old symbolism—by 
arbitrary signs of sacramental efficacy, not 
—as with the old allegory—by fanciful 
analogies applied to an absolute metaphysic, 
but by form, which should boldly stand for 
substanoe, by frank recognition of the ten¬ 
tativeness of all expression, and a plea that 
beauty should be owned the nearest approach 
possible to truth. It was a plea for pay¬ 
ment by results. “ Does my work lift you; 
does it convince you that this much must 
be true because it can be thus stated ? 
I admit it is a guess; but, at least, 
the reality cannot be less than that! ” The 
result of this tolerant and genial receptivity 
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in matters of speculation, and of exquisite 
tact in technique was a kind of latter-day 
mythology where matter and mode tended 
to merge. And that was as it should be. 
Art is the meeting-place of creeds, because 
it m independent of them. But M. Ollivier, 
Bio’s latest duciple, does not think so. Bio 
found the art of Siena most to his liking, 
and hailed it as the most ideal. Ollivier 
clings to Michelangelo- whom he must 
needs prove unapproachable from any side. 
It follows almost naturally that, in seeking 
about for arguments to raise him, as a 
painter, above Titian and Baphael, he hits 
upon some very silly ones. He takes 
their types of female beauty and sets 
them side by side. The “Venus” of 
Titian is a courtesan; “La Gioconda,” a 
flirt; Raphael's Madonnas are stupid. He 
muses upon the possible future of these 
creations with what Calverley would 
have called “ undisguised concern.” “La 
femme de Titien,” he says, “de Corrdge, 
de Leonard eet . . . . d’un eclat sensuel. 
On prevoit en la contemplant que cette 
beaute finira : la vieillesse rendra la 
femme de Titien informe, celle de Correge 
epaisse, celle de Leonard seche ” (p. 405). 
Then comes Raphael's turn: “ N’y a-t-il pas 
quelque chose de massif dans les Madones 
du Chardonneret et de la Chaise? . . . . 
Les femmes de Raphael ne sont pas toujonrs 
pesantes, elles sont toujours sans in¬ 
telligence.on sent en elles un cceur 

oceupe et un esprit vide ” (pp. 417-18). In 
his support he tears from its context a 
passage from Victor Cherbuliez’s recent and 
admirable L'Art et la Nature which, as he 
should know perfectly well, is clean counter 
to the point he is trying to make. The last 
clause, which is the motive of the whole 
passage, is to the effect that an art such as 
Raphael’s is the result of an equation 
between the artist and nature:—“Les 
grandes ames,” says M. Cherbuliez, 
“ communiquent u tout ce qu’elles font un 
pen de leur grandeur, jiarce qu’en elles tout 
eet naturellement divin ou divinement 
natural.” That does not read like depre¬ 
ciation of Baphael: M. Ollivier takes it as 
an endorsement of his assertion that he only 
painted plump contadinas. It is all the 
dreariest nonsense, this talk of an indecorous 
Venus and a toothless Monna Lisa, of flirts 
and courtesans. What is art if not un¬ 
moral ? It has as little to do with courtesans 
as with Virgin-Martyrs. Both classes are 
of our own making, and art was before 
them: it is either a law unto itself 
or nothing at all. In an unfortunate 
sequel, M. Ollivier attempts to clinch 
the Buonarotti’s superiority as a 
painter on the same moral grounds. 
Assuredly as a great - souled, sombre 
prophet he can yield to none. We can go 
all lengths with our author when he says, 
“ l’homme egale l’artiste, et la vie est une 
oeuvre aussi sublime que le ‘Jugement 
dernier.’ ” It is: no one will deny it or 
grudge it. But it, nevertheless, remains an 
obvious truth that the test of a picture 
must be—Is it well done ? and not—Is it 
well meant? 

Evidently, such methods as these will not 
discover for us the real Michelangelo. Herr 
von Scheffler with a finer instinct has gone 


to the Sonnets. Their very defects have 
helped him. The power of the thought 
enclosed has often overmastered the true 
artistic feeling for form; the expression is 
now and then crabbed and abrupt; but how 
vigorous, how searching the thought is! 
The poet’s criticism of himself has been 
preserved by Gianotti: 

“ Lo sono il piu inclinato uomo all’amar le 
persone, che mai in alcun tempo nascesse. 
Qalunche volto io veggio alcuno, che abbia 
ualche virtu, che mostri qualche destrezza 
’ingegno, che sappia fare o dire qualche cosa 
piu acconciamente che gli altri, io sono con- 
stretto ad innainorarmi di lui; e mi gli do in 
maniera in preda, che io non sono piu mio, ma 
tutto suo.” 

It is in reading him that we first discover 
how true this is. He was an insatiable 
lover of human power; feeling its imagina¬ 
tive stimulus, the lift it gave to the “ power 
of the wing,” and using it always as a 
means to rise alone into the empyrean. 
Plotinus rather than Plato may have 
prompted these solitary flights; but from 
first to last he remained susceptible to the 
inspiration of physical, manly beauty. And 
the somewhat limited range of his verse is 
due to this exclusiveness of selection. He 
was “ amato del persone ” ; resembling 
Socrates in that. So we have none of the 
large, frank feeling for Nature—the lovely 
image, the coloured phrase of Shakspere. 
There is nothing of the exuberant animalism 
which, in Lorenzo’s songs, has preserved the 
very perfume of an Italian spring. With 
him all is introspection, severe self-analysis. 
Once only—in an early sonnet written, as 
we suppose, in 1507, where the theme is the 
fresh beauty of some girl love—we find a 
music and passion which stir the pulse with 
a power like some snatch of Herrick’s : 

“ Contento e tutto il giomo quells vesta 

Che Berra ’1 petto, e poi par che si spanda; 

E quel c’oro filato si domanda 
Le guanci’ e’l collo di toccar non rests. 

Ma pih lieto quel nastro par che goda, 

Dorato in punta, cou si fatte tempre, 

Che preme e tocca il petto ch’egli allaccia. 

E la scnietta cintura che s’ annoda 

Mi par dir seco : qui to’ stringier sempre ! 

Or che f arebbon donche le mie braccia ? ’ ’ 

But in general the beauty that he sought 
or found was intellectual, remote, and cold. 
Here he was Platonic—as Dante was, as 
Spenser could be. One misses the art of 
Plato; one has to put up with the theory of 
the Symposium without its perfect setting; 
and perhaps the most positive memory we 
carry away from his sonnets and madrigals 
is that his “ prima arte ” was indeed sculp¬ 
ture. It is not so much that we get all the 
sculpturesque qualities—precision, definite¬ 
ness of outline and AUgemeinheit ; but it 
is that man, not men, was his constant 
theme: man, the “ dieu tombe qui se 
souvient des cieux,” and not men as they 
love, fight, sleep, or agonise in martyrdom. 

That seems to have been the tempera¬ 
ment of Michelangelo. He loved man for 
the spark of divinity he could see within 
him. But he loved him also for his aesthetic, 
tangible beauty; and here he was much 
under the influence of the Renaissance spirit, 
which made art and the philosophy of life 
itself Epicurean and selective. It saw in 
every phenomenon a distinct, recognisable 
aesthetic quality. Acting on the positive 


Italian temper (ever inclined to the concrete) 
it had produced a critical rather than a 
passionate view of the world and man. So 
Poggio, the Papal secretary, had been able 
to estimate coolly Jerome of Prag the 
heretic; Botticelli could paint with the same 
unction Madonna and Aphrodite; and 
Michelangelo could conceive the Doni “ Holy 
Family ” as neither Christian nor definitely 
Fagan, having his imagination stirred purely 
by the artistic significance of the subject. 
Herr von Scheffler asks us to remember this 
in judging the great Florentine, and I 
cannot do better than conclude with his 
words. He is speaking of one of the 
madrigals addressed to Vittoria Colonna 
(Madrigal V. in Guasti). It not only 
explains Michelangelo’s position towards 
women, 

“ es ist zugleich ein Zeugniss von der gross 
artigen unbefangenheit mit der die italienische 
Renaissance—immer in Hinblick auf das antike 
Lebensideal—gewisse Beziehungen als gegeben 
nahm und estimirte.” 

The fine impartiality with which the Italian 
Renaissance estimated certain positive ideas! 
It is well said. Maurice Hewlett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London : August 15,1802. 

In his last letter, Mr. Petrie does not reply 
to anything that I said in mine; he just says 
over again several of the things that he has 
said before. 

1. As regards the identification of the Aqau- 
asha with the Achaeans, and the archaeological 
results dependent thereon, he says on August 
13 exactly what he said on July 16. My 
reply was given on July 23. 

2. As regards the dating of the Kahun 
pottery, he says on August 13 exactly what he 
said on May 14, on June 25, and on July 16. 
My reply was given on May 21, on July 2, and 
on July 23. 

In both these cases he announces that he is 
not going to be saddled with statements which 
he has never made. I need only remark that 
the statements are down in black and white, 
and no amount of talk will wipe them out. 

3. As regards the tomb of Maket, he says 
on August 13: “ We can only go by the period 
of the latest dateable objects in any deposit.’’ 
He said on July 16 : “ The date of any deposit 
must be taken to be as near the age of the 
latest object in it as may be possible.” I 
replied on July 23 that this proposition was 
inapplicable, as nobody can tell which of the 
objects in this deposit are the latest, or to 
what period these belong. He now adds the 
word “dateable” to make the proposition 
applicable, but he thereby makes the proposi¬ 
tion untenable. He would date the deposit at 
about 1100 b.c., because it contained objects 
which he dates from about 2500 B.c. down to 
about 1200 B.c. That would be all very well 
if a large majority of the objects could be 
dated. But very few of them can be dated, 
and their dates are wide apart. Consequently 
there is no presumption that the deposit would 
contain dateable objects of (say) 1000 b.c., if 
it were later than that date. 

4. As regards the false-necked vases from 
Gurob, he says nothing at all on August 13, 
although they formed the subject of Ins letter 
of July 30 and my reply of August 6. His 
silence is the more remarkable as he then 
described the dating of these vases as the main 
issue. 

His letter, however, contains a general 
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statement about “ the date of the vases of 
Mycenaean style.” He says : 

“ («) That all the data yet found with the widely 
spread examples in Oreece and Egypt show a 
period of between 1450 and 1100 b.c. (i) That 
nearly all these data are of names before 1300 b.c., 
and in those which are later the style of vase is 
distinctly different from the earlier, (e) That the 
only hypothesis which could date these vases later 
than these limits needs the assumption that in 
every case the vases are associated with the names 
of long anterior kings to the exclusion of any 
contemporary datum.” 

He informs your readers that, “in the 
absenoe of a single fresh datum in the recent 
letters,” they may rely upon those propositions. 
Yet he must know very well that a certain 
fresh “datum” in these letters upsets the 
second clause of proposition b. Some false¬ 
necked vases are depicted in the tomb of 
Ramessu III., whom he dates at about 1100 B.c.; 
and these vases are very closely related, in 
ornamentation as well as form, to those which 
he found in the same grave with some pendants 
bearing the name of Tutankhamen, whom he 
dates at about 1350 b.c. 

The wording of proposition a is ambiguous, 
and likely to mislead. Examples of Mycenaean 
pottery have been found at many places, but 
these ‘ ‘ data ” have been found with them at very 
few places indeed, namely, Gurob and Kahun in 
Egypt, and Ialysos and Mycenae in Greece. 
And the term “datum ” is applied to material 
for determining dates by reference to the names 
of kings of Egypt, to the exclusion of material 
for determining dates in any other way. The 
“data” from Ialysos and Mycenae consist of 
two scarabs and two other porcelain objects, 
all bearing the name of Amenhetep III. or of 
his queen. I have spoken of these elsewhere. 

In the only case where more than one of 
these dateable objects was found, namely at the 
tomb of Maket at Kahun, the dateable objects 
were of widely different dates. Mr. Petrie 
assigns one of them to the Xllth Dynasty, 
and others to the times of Tahutmes III., of 
Amenhetep III. or IV., and of Ramessu II., 
but none of them to any later date; and he 
assigns the Mycenaean vase to the time of 
Ramessu III. So, if he is right in this, the 
vase was “ associated with the names of long 
anterior kings to the exclusion of any con¬ 
temporary datum.” In fact, the so-called 
assumption in proposition c holds good in the 
only case in which there is enough direct 
evidence to show how the matter really stands. 

Mr. Petrie’s new position is stronger than his 
old position. Formerly he argued that a vase 
must be contemporary with a king, if found in 
the same grave with some object bearing the 
name of that king. Now he argues that a class 
of vases must belong to a certain period, if 
vases of this class have been found at several 
places in company with objects bearing the 
names of kings belonging to that period. And 
this would be plausible enough, if it were dear 
that all these objects were contemporary with 
the kings whose names they bear, and if there 
were no further evidence to be considered. 
But there is a mass of evidence from Greek 
sources—the evidence of history as well as 
archaeology—which has to be considered in 
determining the date of the Mycenaean vases. 

Cecil Tobh. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr, John Murray will publish in the autumn 
a volume entitled Architecture : a Profession or 
an Art, consisting of thirteen essays on the 
qualifications and training of architects, edited 
by Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr. T. G. Jackson. 

We quote the following from the New York 
Critic :— 

“ Mr. Whittle, of The Century's art department, 


has gone to England with the fine proofs of Mr. 
Cole’s engravings of the Old Italian Masters, and 
Mr. Cole will leave his work long enough to meet 
him there and sign them; and in the autumn The 
Century Company will bring out a limited number of 
copies of a portfolio containing these proofs, hand¬ 
printed on Japan paper, each separate proof 
signed by the engraver and by the printer.” 

Some interesting decorative work has been 
recently finished in connexion with the Council- 
chamber at Guildhall, at the cost of Alderman 
Stuart Knill. The allegorical paintings upon 
tiie walls comprise first of all the heraldic 
bearings of the City and of the seventy-seven 
still existing livery companies. The east wall 
shows the City arms; and the painting on the 
north wall represents the fight of St. George 
with the dragon, with the motto, “Our ancient 
word of courage, fair St. George, inspire us 
with the spleen of fiery dragons.” On the 
northern wall is pictured Old St. Paul’s, and in 
front St. Paul stands offering his sword of 
martyrdom for the first quarter of the City’s 
shield. Around him are scattered heraldic 
words from the Epistle to the Ephesians—the 
Shield of Faith, the Helmet of Salvation, and 
the Sword of the Spirit—with the inscription, 
“ Put on the whole armour of God.” On the 
east wall, too, are the arms of the twelve great 
livery companies, bound together by branches 
of a rose tree, with the motto, “ Now, join 
your arms, and with your arms your hearts, 
that no dissension hinder government.” 
Beneath the arms of the minor guilds is the 
inscription, “ Hang out your banners on the 
outward wall.” In other parts of the decora¬ 
tions the old gates of the City are shown, with 
the motto, “ Except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

We learn from the address of Sir A. W. 
Croft, president of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, that Mr. J. Rodger’s collection of 
ooins, numbering upwards of 8000, has been 
purchased for the Lahore Museum by the pro¬ 
vincial government of the Punjab. Its special 
feature is the series of Indian Mughal coins, 
whioh is almost exhaustive. It is also hoped 
that Mr. J. H. Rivett-Camac’s valuable 
cabinet will be bought by the Government of 
India for the Calcutta Museum. The special 
feature of this collection is the series of Gupta 
gold coins, which is unequalled in quantity 
and quality, containing upwards of one 
hundred specimens, some unique and most of 
them rare. During the year 1891 Dr. Hoernle 
examined and reported on about 2000 coins, 
nearly all of whioh were sent to him under the 
Treasure Trove Act. Only one of them, how¬ 
ever, required particular notice—a very rare 
gold com of Chandra Gupta II., of the 
“ couch ” type, belonging to Mr. Rivett- 
Caroac. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

De Fidiculis Bibliographia. By Edward 
Heron-Allen. Part I., Sections 4 and 5; 
Part II., Book sections, &c. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) The continuation of this valuable biblio¬ 
graphy makes mention of many rare and inter¬ 
esting works. The Defense de la Basse de Viole 
contre let Entreprises du Vioton, et les PrHen- 
tions du Violoncel, by Hubert le Blanc, pub¬ 
lished at Amsterdam in 1740, must indeed be 
an amusing book. It tells of the “ cabal formed 
by the violin, the clavecin, and the violoncello 
against the viola-da-gamba,” and contains 
important data concerning the state of music 
during the first half of the eighteenth century. 
In mentioning Eugene Sauzay’s Etude sur le 
Qnatuor, which contains analyses of the works 
of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, our author 
remarks that it “ is a work which would greatly 


benefit many musical critics in the reading.” 
Mr. Heron-Alien evidently does not entertain 
a high opinion of musical critics, so far, at any 
rate, as their classical knowledge is concerned. 
If he had simply said “ musicians ” it would 
perhaps have been wiser. There maybe critics 
who require grounding in the old masters; but 
there are certainly many students of music at 
the present day who know more about Schu¬ 
mann, Liszt, and Wagner than about Haydn 
and his two immediate successors. Why is the 
name of Wasielewski, Schumann’s biographer, 
spelt without the e before the l? In speaking 
of Le Comte Louis Adolphe le Douloet de 
Pontecoulant, author of Essai sur la Facture 
Instrumental, we are told that " he was still 
living in 1881.” Would it not have been equally 
simple and more instructive to have saia that 
he died in 1882 ? Again, of W. Schneider the 
organist, it is stated that “ the date of his 
death does not appear to have been re¬ 
corded.” The date of his death is, how¬ 
ever, given both by Reissmann in Mendel’s 
Lexikon, and by Dr. Hugo Riemann as 
October 9, 1843. By the way, the first word 
in the title of Schneider’s work mentioned is 
incorrectly spelt; it should be “ Historisch- 
technische.” The famous and extremely rare 
Musica Teusch by Hans Gerle is mentioned. 
Of this book only two perfect copies are 
known, one at Berlin ana one in the British 
Museum. This work appeared in 1532; but 
Dr. Riemann in his Lexikon speaks of a 
“ Musica Teusch, ander Theil,” published in 
1533, but only discovered in 1886. “ A Treatise 
on the Harmonic System,” with an account of 
the rise and progress of music, written by 
John Macdonald, Engineer and Commandant 
of Artillery on the Establishment of Sumatra, 
was published in London im 1822. There is no 
mention of Macdonald in Sir G. Grove’s Dic¬ 
tionary ; his name, however, is to be found in 
Mendel and in Fetis, who makes him 122 years 
old at the time of his death in 1831. Stephen 
Philpot’s Introduction to the Art of Playing 
on the Violin (17661 is justly described as a 
“delicious old boos.” Its author speaks of 
“ three grand Requisites that must conspire to 
bring any Art or Science to Perfection—(1) 
A proper Genius; (2) Regular and well- 
grounded Instructions; and (3) Application.” 

Wagner-Sketches, 1849. A Vindication by 
W. Ashton Ellis. (Kegan Paul & Co.) This 
sketch was suggested to the author by chapters 
xiv. and xv. of the late Ferdinand Praeger’s 
recently-published Wagner as I Knew Him. 
Mr. Ellis has studied August Boeckel’s 
Sachsen’s Erhebung, Count Waldersee’s Der 
Kampf in Dresden, and A. Montbe’s Der Mai- 
Aufstand in Dresden. He is of opinion that 
many stories set afloat concerning Wagner 
really referred to a journeyman baker of the 
same name, who is supposed to have shot 
Lieutenant von Krug in the fight on the 
Zeughausplatz, May 3, 1849. Mr. Ellis may 
not perhaps have entirely made out his case, 
but he has shown that some of Praeger’s state¬ 
ments ought to be taken cum grano sails. His 
sketch is full of interesting facts connected with 
the revolution at Dresden. 

J. S. Shed lock. 
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AT ESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ABT BBPBODTJ CEBS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There i* a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated proctse 
for larye pl*fc* and tditiotu dt lux s. For Quinary Book Illustrations* 
Cataloaues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. __ 

J. C. DEUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustration*, 
Original MSS., Design*, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs* 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and prioe list on application. 
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ESTABLISHED 1881. 

BKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
■on demand 

TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on mini mum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank rcoeivesamall sumsoc 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. i>cr 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis RAvasscKorr Manager. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
*0*t FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

Okie BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
VptftWtkin. Francis Raysnscboft, Manager. 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

TJII6 HVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OP HOME. 
Hen. Iiond Bignold, Charles Dalton, W. A. Elliott, G. W. 
Cockhun, Howard Burnell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and W. 
Northcote: Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mrs. 
H. Leigh, Miss E thel Hope, Miss Clara Jecke, &c._ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Hr. W. S. Penley, Mr. W. F. Havtrey, Mr. Robb Harwood, 
Mr. Sam Sothern, Mr. Cecil Thorabury, Mr. W. Aysom, Mr. 
G. Tomkins: Hiss NinaBoudcault, Miss Violet Annbrnster, 
Miss C. Ewell, Mias Alice Yorke, Miss Caroline (Elton. At 
8.16. THE HOME COMING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NEW SUB. At 9.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And. at 9.B0, A PANTOMIME RE¬ 
HEARSAL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Draycott, C. P. 
Little, 6. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Oros- 
smith ; Misses G. Kingston. Edith Briant, Sybil Grey, Ber- 
ridge, Palfrey, and IBUUne Terries. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

Les see and Manager, George Edwardes. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, FAUST UP TO DATE. Mesdames 
Florence St. John, Amy Angarde, Ada Dor6e, Kitty Loftus, 
Cisey Fitzgerald; Messrs. Edmund Payne, George Honey. 
C. H. Barry, and A rthur Williams. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Meesrs. 
MurrayCarson, T. W. Percyval, HarcourtBeatty.Henry dc 
Soils, W. Brunton, jun., H. Gray Delby, B. Whitcomb, 
H. Ludlow, Alker, Hennessey, Sauter; Mesdames Lesley Bell, 
M. Watson, F. Wyatt, L. Wyatt, Maude St. John, Ormesby, 
Herrick, Patrick, and Grace Hawthorne. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.40, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, HerbertBoss, George 
Hawtzey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Elliason, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Benne tt; Mr. H awtrey, &c. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, WALKER. LONDON. Messrs. 
E. W. Garden, C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil Bamsey, 
and G. Shelton; Misses Liston, Vsnbrngh, Ansell, Rachel, 
and Mary Brough. At 8, DAI8Y’S ESCAPE. Messrs. 
Brllington, Shelton, Lowne, Arlton, and Coventry; Misses 
Conynhame and Brough. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. 8KEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891- 
By CHAS. 8. MIALL. 

Rev. 8. G. Green, D.D., writes“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will find herein most serviceable help.’* 

Mr. J. Carvem.Williams writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” 

Daily News says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 

W. H. SMITH & SON’S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

1. —This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2. —Subscribers can only change their Books at tho Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. __ 

THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the following statement will 
afford some idea:— 

Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the eases of importance decided in tiie 
Couits of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of eases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Banisters) of applications against Solicitors. 

In this d^iartment are given all new Rules and Orders in some eases before they 
can be obtained by the public. 

Special Reports of Cases decided by the Railway Commission. Selected cases in 
the County Courts are also reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of importance in the Revising Barristers’ 
Courts. 

All important measures before Parliament are summarised in this department. 

Under this bead careful criticisms arc given of the legislative results of the Session. 

A complete record of the progress of legislation during each session. 

The “ SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ” will contain Notes and Reports giving, from 
week to week, early information and explanation of the Decisions of the Courts on 
the New Practice. 

A medium for the interchange of ideas between members of the profession. 

New legal works are carefully noticed in this department. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of the week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 
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SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 

(Late President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England ):— 

“ Pears’ Soap is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing 
aud agreeable balms for the skin.” 


ears 


Soap 


FOR TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Its agreeable perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing 
properties, commend it as the greatest luxury 

of the toilet. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE DELICATE SKIN OF LADIES, CHILDREN, AND OTHERS 
SENSITIVE TO THE WEATHER, WINTER OR SUMMER. 


Fair white hands. 

Bright clear complexion. 

Soft healthful skin* 

N OTHING adds so much to personal attraction as a bright, clear complexion, and a soft skin. 

Without them the handsomest and most regular features are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the plainest become 
attractive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. The regular use of a properly prepared Soap is one of the chief means; 
but the public have not the requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to guide them to a proper selection, so a pretty box, a 
pretty colour, or an agreeable perfume too frequently outweighs the more important consideration—viz., the composition of the Soap itself r 
and thus many a good complexion is spoiled which would be enhanced by proper care. 


Mrs. LANGTRY writes :—“ I have much 
pleasure in stating 1 have used Pears’ Soap 
for some time, and prefer it to any other.” 
(Signed), 

LILLIE LANGTRY. 


ADELINA PATTI writes:—“I have 
found Peaks’ Soap matchless for the hands 
and complexion.” 

(8igned), 

ADELINA PATTI. 


Miss MARY ANDERSON writes:—“I 
have used it two years with the greatest 
satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” 
(8igned), 

MARY ANDERSON. 


pr ADO* On A P js sold everywhere in Tablets, Is. each. Larger sizes, Is. 6d. and 2s. Gd. (The 2s. Gd. Tablet is perfumed- 
- LHn O OUWr w ;th Otto of Roses.) A smaller Tablet, unscer tcis sold at Gd.; but INSIST on having PEARS’ r 
as vilely injurious imitations are often substituted. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

CTYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

•*- WORK of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. TraiiilatiMJa.—M ish ASHWORTH’S 
Type-W riting and Shorthand Office*, 28, Victoria Street, 8.W. 

CATALOGUE. 
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“BLACK AND WHITE." 

. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five «iavs a week, with Technical Assistant*. Student* have 
*n opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
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plates, wood-nioeks tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 
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NEW COLLEGE, 

•JO, HIGH STREET, OXFORD. 

“ The College atlheres to its original principle o freely imparting 
Theological knowledge, without insisting on the adoption of itarticnlar 
Theological doctrines.'’ _ 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR THE SESSION 1892-93. 
Principal— 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 
CATHOLIC EPISTLES (Introduction, Criticism, and Exegesis). 
INTRODUCTION to the FOURTH GOSPEL. 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. 

Vinc-pRixn pal— 

Rev. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

OLI) TESTAMENT: Introduction to the Religion of Israel: History 
of the Text. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION : History of the Doctrine of Revelation : 
Brahmanism. 

Rev. C. B. UPTON, B.A., B.8c. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
Rev. T. H.WICK8TEED, M.A., will Lecture on SOCIOLOGY 
The College OPENS in OCTOBER. All Lectures are Free to the Public. 

Foi further particulars apply to the Rev. Dr. Ditt mmoxd, 18, Kaw- 
linsou Road, Oxford; 

or to It. D. D vkiusiiirk, Ej 
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K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(LADIES* DEPARTMENT), 

13, Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

In this Department Lecture* nre given to Ladies in the various 
subjects of_ University Education by Professor* and Lecturer* on the 
Staff of King's College. Tlie Lectures arc adapted for Ladies above 
the age of 16. 

A Clans will be held for the special preparation of Ladies for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. This Class 
will commence on the 12th September. 

All other Classes commence on October 10th. On that dav at 3 n.m., 
au INAUGURAL ADDRESS will he given by Prof. HALES (Clerk 
Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge), to which 
all Students and their friend* are invited. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal, 
Miss C. G. Scum its, at the aliove address. 

In return for four stamp*, a Complete Syllabus of Lecture* may be 
obtained. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

'J WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

DEMONSTRATOR AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY. 

The Council i« prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY', at a stipend of £l*o per 
annum. It is necessary that candidate* should have a special know¬ 
ledge of Botany. Application*, together with printed copies of 
Testimonial* and References, should lie Bent in on or before 
Skite.miikk the 2oth. 

For further information apply to Ivor Jami:*, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 
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vJ WADES ami MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 


'J'HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

.. Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subject*, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrew*. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dubhn, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro. Ac. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University. St. Andrews, N.B. 

'T'UDOE HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

J- FOREST HILL, S.E, LONDON. 

Principals—Rev. l)r. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley, King's Coll.; Dr. Dolcken, Rudolph, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpeut, Ferrero, Churton Collins, Ac. 

Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


TXIGHER CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EX- 

_,-*MI>IATloX8.—STUDENTS are successfully PREPARED 
at the Classes in connection with the North London Collegiate School, 
I under the superintendence of Miss BUSS. They nre also trained for 
Kindergarten work, and prepared for the Examinations of the Frocbcl 
Society. Arrangement-* made for ladies to board in the neighbour- 
huod.—Apply to Miss Torus, 145, Camden Road, Loudon, N.W. 

OT. PAUL’S SCHOOL—An EXAM3NA- 

,L IOX !« ««»» ”1’ alK)Ut EIGHTEEN VACANCIES on the 
Inundation will be held on the 7th SEPTEMBER, 1892. For infor¬ 
mation apply to The Bi ksau, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 
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ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.K.A., Ac. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNU8, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Boyal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master's Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


LECTURESHIP IX IUSTOItY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

The Council i* prepared to apiwint a LECTURER iu HISTORY 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY'. The stipend of the Lecturer will l>e 
£ 20 (i per annum. Application*, together with priuted copies of Testi¬ 
monial* and Reference*, should be seut in on or before StmiMBnn 
the 2 oth. 

Fur further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August Uth, 1892. 

T\EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 

~L J NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington. 

Visitor—EDWARD J. I’OYNTER, Esq., RA. 

Principal—JOHN 0. L. SPARKES, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
OcTomm 3th. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are. 
open to tlie public on payment of fee*. The Clauses for Men ami 
Women Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament 
and the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Com¬ 
position, and include the ntuuy of Plant* aud Flower*, the Painting of 
Still Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament aud of the 
Figure. 

Candidates for admission, who are not already registered as students 
of the school, must have passed the Second Grade Examination in 
Freehand Drawing. Admission Examinations will be held at the 
School on Tuesday. September 27th. ami October 11th, at 11.43a.m. and 
6.43 p iv. on both days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent in¬ 
terval* during the Session. 

Application for infoi motion as to fee* and for admission should lie 
made iu writing to (he Skiuhtauv, Department o? Science and Art, 
S.W., or on and after October 3th, per*oiiully, to the Rkgistkau, at the 
School, Exliibitiou Road, S.W. 

By order of The Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rpHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

-L DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY’, and ARTS. 

The NINETEENTH SF.SSMN will begin on MONDAY, U.ToHKUlOth 
The Classes prepare for Professions. Commerce, ami University Degrees 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physu .il, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering ami Leather Industries L;d>ora lories., aud the Weaving 
Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Ko. in* will be Open Daily for practical 
work. 

The following Prospectuses m»v be bad free from the Secretary’ 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

4. For Medical Student*. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
House* of Subscriber*) from Two Guinea* per aunum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guinea* per annum. 

N.It.— 1 Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the co*t of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

| Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terme. 

I Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post fret. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Pint Season* are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Price*. 

; LISTS (illATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to .11, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Bromptim Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Chenpside, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

Now ready, price One 81 tilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents fob SEPTEMBER 1892. 

I. GOD’S FOOL. By Ma ustkn Maahtess, Author of 
“An Old Maid’s Love," Ar. Chaps. XXXVIII.— 
XLI. 

HISTORY and POETRY. 

OLD MEMORIE8 INTERVIEWED. By Mrs. 

Andrew Cho.sse. 

SAYONARA. 

A STROLL THROUGH a GREAT CRUIK8HANK 
PRESERVE. By G. S. Layakd. 

TO ONE DEAD. 

AUNT ANNE. (Conclusion.) 

JAMES RU88ELL LOWELL. 

MR. MENELAW8. 

GEORGE HERBERT. 

MR8. BLIGH. By Ruoda Broughton, Author of 
“ Cometh Up us a Flower,” Arc. Chaps. I.—IV. 


II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 
VITT. 
IX. 
X. 
XI. 


NEW NJ3 V E L S. 

JUST READY. 

A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. 

By II. B. FINDLAY KNIGHT. 

In 3 vola., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTES.” 

IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “Alasnam’s Lady,” Ac. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 

AUNT ANNE. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

‘‘A story which few people'could have written and few 
would have dared to write .”—Daily Graphic. 


NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT 
SOUL. 

Being the Private Papers of Mr. Stephen Dart 
late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the 
County of Lincoln. 

In 2 vola., crown 8vo, 12a. 

BY A NEW WRITER. 

A HIGH LITTLE WORLD, 

And What Happened There. 

In 3 vola., crown 8vo. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
" NELLIE'S MEMORIES,” dtc. 

BUT MEN MUST WORK. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 

Author of “Not Like other Girls,” 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


&c. 


THE POPULAR EDITION 

or 

MISS BROUGHTON’S NOVELS 

May now be obtained at all Booksellers and 
Libraries. 

COMETH TIP AS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART: 

JOAN. I NANCY. 

NOT WISELY BUT TOO WELL. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. | ALAS I 

“ DOCTOR CUPID.” 

Uniformly bound, each Novel may hr- obtained separately, 
in 1 vol., crown Kvo, cloth, <Js. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers iu Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


f. v. white & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

(TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 

NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


i. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 




• 03 $ 


a# 6 ' 


By the Author of 
“ The Wooing o’t,” “ Blind Fate,” 
“ Mona’s Choice,” &c. 3 vols. 


II. 


Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 








By the Author of 

__ ‘ £100,000 errs us Ghosts,” “ Drawn 

**** Blank,” “The Criton Hunt Mystery,” Ac. 

3 vols. 'Avgust 20Y/t. 

III. 

BY FLORENCE MARRY AT. 

THE NOBLER SEX. 

By the Author of “ My Sister the Actress.” 

“ Facing the Footlights,” “ Under the Lilies and Roses,” &c. 
3 vols. 

“ Miss Murryat purveys for the holiday season a novel entitled ‘ The 
Nobler Sex,’ in which her hand shows the some gift as of yore for the 

conduction of interesting fiction.There is a great deal of power iu 

her present story."— People. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

1 vol., cloth, 2s. Gd. each. 

BY Mitts. ALEXANDER. 

A WOMAN’S HEART. 

BY MRS. CAMPBELL PRAKJ* 

THE ROMANCE of a CHALET. 

BY B. M. CHOKER. 

INTERFERENCE. (Second Edition.) 

In picture boards, 2s. each. 

BY JUSTIN McCarthy, M.I\, and MRS. CAMPBELL PllAED. 

The LADIES’ GALLERY (2nd Edition). 

BY MRS. ROBERT JOCELYN. 

THE M.F.H. S DAUGHTER. 

In paper cover, Is.; cloth, Is. (id. 

BY FLORENCE WARDEN. 

T1IE SECOND EDITION OF 

A SHOCK to SOCIETY. 

“It is a pleasant little tale.’*— 1‘uhhc O/umon. 

“The book is Kcntimeutiil without being mawkish.. . Ihestoiyis 
co.nl in itself."—'>YoMmnn. ... 

“This last tile by Florence W arden is very pleasant M ailing — Miss 
Walden’s books are generally amusing and are certainly harmless. She 
does not- affect the mawkish sentimentality of many of our lady 
novelists.. ..It is a pleasure to confess t“ a real enjoyment iu reading 
her prettily written novels and novelettes."—.W.u-« o/th« World. 

BEL G R A V I A. 

A London Magazine. Price Is. 

Serial Tales by ANNIE THOMAS (Sire. Pender Cudlip) and IZA 
DL’FFUS 1LAKDY are runmug iu thealwve Monthly Magazine. 

Now ready. 

THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
BELGRAVIA. 

Price Is. 

tViitnining Contributions by FLORENCE MARRYAT. ANNIE 
THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Mis J. SALE LLOYD, S.tMKIb 
VIl.LE iiillNKY, SAUMARE/. DE IIAVI 1.LAN!», CHARLOTTE 


rti pagesl, elegantly lmund in eilt cloth, with pilt 
Cases tor binding volume*, "is. each. 


E. MoKLAND, Ac. 

Vol. I.XXVIII. 
edges, price 7a. »M. 

LONDON SOCIETY. 

A Monthly Magazine. Price Is. 

Serial Tales, entitled “T1IE COUNTESS PilAU.VMOND.” by 
“ RITA," and “A BURIED SIN,"are running in the above Magazine. 

Now ready. 

THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 

Price Is. 

( outlining Contributions by R. M-ER. M 1 * 

FRASER, the Hon. Mrs. NATHANIEL I II.NNLs, the At rilUKot 
“MISS MOLLY.” BEATRICE HILL, Ac. 

Vol. LXI. (7$t> pages), handsomely bound in '-'ill doth, with gilt e<lge. 
price I os. tui. Cases for binning Volumes, vis. eaen. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 

TWO REMARKABLE NOVELS. 

JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

The Terrible Czar. 

By COUNT A. K. TOLSTOI. 

Translated by Captain FILMORE, of the Black Watch. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

PER ASPERA (A Thorny Path). By 

Prof. GEORG EBER8, Author of “An Egyptian 
Princess,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 

“A monument of learning—a fascinating story. "—Worli. 

“A skilful piece of literary workmanship and a pleasing picture of 
an interesting stage iu the world’s history.’ —Pall Mall (Ja2UU. 

WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 

Now Uniform Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. Black’s 
Complete Novels at 2s. 6d. each. 

A DAUGHTER Of HETH. With Portrait of Mr. Black. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES Of a PHAETON. 


A PRINCESS Of THULE. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. 
KtLMENY. 


MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

THE MAID Of gn.LEF.NA. 


GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. I Xfxt icc k. 

THE MEMBER for 

WROTTENBOROUGH: 

Pastimes from his Life in Parliament. Edited by 
his “Alter ego,” ARTHUR A’BECKETT. Author of 
“ Papers from Pump Handle Court,” &c. With Fancy 
Cover Design by E. J. Wheeler. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ Bright, clover, n»,l readable ."—Vniln Telegraph. 

THE CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK. By 

Sir R. F. D. PALGRAVE, K.C.B., Clerk to the House of 
Commons. Eighth Edition, Enlarged and Rewritten. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

“ A brief compilation of MiggfBtions and rules for the conduct of 
chairman of public and other meetings, based upon the procedure and 
practice of Parliament.”— Daily Ntv:». 

NEW EDITION, TWELFTH THOU8AND. 

RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 

M.P. By G. W. E. RUSSELL, M.P. (“The Queen’* 
Frime Ministers” Serifs.) With Photogravure Portrait. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

" Written in a manly and independent spirit, which we should 

expect in one of his lineage... .An hjnest book.”—ll orW. 

“Mr. Russell has done his work with sound judgment and in excel¬ 
lent taste... .A worthy offering at the shrine of patriotism and genius.” 

Daily Aetrs. 

NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 

YELLOW SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia. Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By JULIUS M. PRICK, F.R.G.8. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 160 Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demv Svo, cloth extra, 24s. 

“ A remarkably pood picture-book.... Full of instruction and amuse¬ 
ment_Mr. Price s narrative leaves throughout definite impressious 

uf the wild regions through which he passed. ’’—Spectator. 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, Japan, 
and China by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8ve, doth extra, 
7s. (id. 

“One of tile brightest and most entertaining books of travel that 
have obtained publicity (hiring the past dorado. — lhtilg Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious,” &c. With 
34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6 J. , , ,, 

“An entertaining com minion on the voyage to Norway and a valuable 
guide."— Daily Tchgroim. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ It is difficult to believe that the writer lion left a point of interest 
in the band of the Rising Sun or the condition of its people untouched ; 
vet there is no hum in hi> style; lie has seen, considered, and sympa¬ 
thetically regarded'every place, object, and subject; he ran be grave 
and impressive, lively amt amusing; he is always graphic and keenly 
observant."— World. 

THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN 

RUSSIA. By W. BARNES STEVENI, Special Corre- 
Kpundcnt of the /«.<;> c 7,,■•>,. r i*. With Portraits of Count 
Tolstoi and the Author. Crown Svo, doth. :ta. fid. 

••The Itu.siuiultith.)rities hruej.li.lnbiud twin circulatinn 'Throueh 
Famine-Miicki'i. Itussin.’ I he tee. inly issued volume in which Mr. W. 
B ernes Steveni, the’ Sj.e, ini ( eerri-sl'meeli ut nf tile ll.'.ly ( hri-Kicle. Inis 
elese rii. el Ills tour through the famine stricken regloil. ol lliistm. 

Pall .uall GaztUt. 

London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstuu’s House, l'V1ter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY , AUGUST 27, 1892. 

No. 1060, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all bustness 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$'c., may be addressed to the Publishes, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Essays and Criticisms. By St. George Mivart. 

In 2 vols. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 
Mr. Mivart’s essays are reprinted from 
the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other reviews. 
The dates of their appearance in those 
periodicals is not given, but may generally 
be inferred from the headings or from the 
contents. The papers composing the first 
volume are of an Historical and miscellaneous 
character. They are more carefully written 
than the generality of such productions, but 
are otherwise scarcely more worthy of pre¬ 
servation. The contents of the second 
volume relate almost entirely to biological 
philosophy, and more especially to the 
theory of descent. These have a certain 
documentary value, and will supply materials 
to the future historian of science in the 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. Mivart tells us (vol. ii., p. 2) that for 
the progress of science two classes of 
thinkers are necessary—the men of creative 
genius, and the critics who test their brilliant 
theories. His own place is among the 
latter; and no one can say that he errs on 
the side of tenderness in exercising his 
appointed function. “ Profound ignorance,” 
“ folly,” and “ madness ” are freely imputed 
to the eminent men whose innovations do 
not meet with his approval. But hard words 
break no arguments; and it would be well 
if Mr. Mivart employed no more objection¬ 
able weapons of controversy. Misrepre¬ 
sentation of an opponent’s case, and omission 
of important words from a quotation, are 
offences that may be charged against him. 
In a note on p. 385 of vol. i., he cites Haeckel 
as saying: “ We do, indeed, now enjoy the 
unusual pleasure of seeing most Christian 
bishops and. Jesuits exiled and imprisoned,” 
leaving out the highly significant clause, 
“ on account of their disobedience to the 
laws of the State.” I hasten to add that 
Mr. Mivart’s text contains a direct reference 
to the Falk Laws, about which Haeckel is 
speaking in the incriminated passage. Still, 
the omission looks suspicious, especially 
when taken in connexion with the author’s 
other delinquencies. In the course of an 
exceedingly captious criticism on Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, he charges that philoso¬ 
pher with unconsciously affirming the law 
of contradiction while denying its validity 
as an ultimate truth (ii., p. 154). The charge 
would no doubt be a very serious one were 
it warranted. But, in fact, it is quite un¬ 
warrantable. For Mr. Spencer implicitly 
assumes the law of contradiction only where 
he has explicitly admitted it—that is, in 
regard to states of consciousness. “ No 


positive mode of consciousness,” he tell us, 
“can occur without excluding a correlative 
negative mode, and the negative mode 
cannot occur without excluding a correlative 
positive mode.” It is, then, singularly dis¬ 
ingenuous or singularly stupid to tax him 
with inconsistency for not admitting that we 
may both have and have not failed to dis¬ 
sever conceptions which he holds to be states 
of consciousness. Again, as a result of the 
psychological teaching of “the two Mills, 
Bain, Spencer, &c.,’’ there follows, says 
Mr. Mivart, “an inculcation that the one 
thing needful is to elicit from each man 
. . . as many useful actions as possible, 
i.e., actions tending to promote the material 
happiness and prosperity of the individual, 
of the nation, and of the race ” (vol. i., p. 327). 
Plain language is catching; and I should 
but imitate my author’s style in character¬ 
ising the above assertion as an untruth of 
that particularly noxious and cowardly kind 
known as suppressio veri. 

More than twenty years ago Darwin 
wrote of Mr. Mivart in a private letter 
since published, “ though he means to be 
honourable, he is so bigoted he cannot act 
fairly.” The unfairness is certain, but the 
bigotry is doubtful. If it exists, it is rather 
philosophical than religious, rather Aris¬ 
totelian than Catholic. But the best ex¬ 
planation seems to be that the same 
excitability of temper that leads Mr. Mivart 
into using the intemperate language already 
referred to also makes him unwilling to 
master facts that are either distasteful or of 
no immediate interest to him. How else can 
we account for the astounding statement that 
at the end of the eighteenth century the 
territories of the House of Austria covered 
140,000 square kilometres (less than two 
Irelands), and the kingdom of France 
“ about the same ” (vol. i., p. 66), or for the 
transference of the Spanish Eevolution from 
1868 to 1865 (vol. i., p. 201), or for the 
interpretation of Alcazar (al qisr, “the 
castle ”), as the house of Caesar (vol. i 
p. 210) ? Incapacity for taking pains is always 
and everywhere the solution. In his work on 
Truth, Mr. Mivart attacked the undulatory 
theory of light without concerning himself 
to understand it. We need not, therefore, 
ascribe his misrepresentation of the hedon¬ 
istic theory of morals to any deliberate 
dishonesty. 

Here is another example of the same 
reckless precipitation. Prof. Huxley had 
observed that the necessity of belief in a 
personal God in order to a religion worthy 
of the name was “ a matter of opinion.” 
This Mr. Mivart denies, and will not allow 
Buddhism to be adduced as a case in point. 
According to him, Buddhism is not atheistic, 
involving as it logically does the existence 
of what must he a personal God, that is, “a 
power apportioning after death rewards and 
punishments according to a standard of 
virtue ” (vol. ii., p. 88). Passing over the 
naive assumption that everybody reasons in 
the same manner, I turn to p. 97 of the 
same volume, and find that with the denial 
of human free-will “ most certainly falls 
every word denoting virtue.” It follows 
that Buddhism, as a rigidly necessarian 
system, can have no “standard of virtue.” 
Mr. Mivart should take to heart his own 


admonition to Prof. Huxley: “ It is surely 
not less prudent than it is just to refrain 
from speaking authoritatively of that which 
we have not studied and do not com¬ 
prehend ” (vol. ii., p. 84). 

As regards the main point at issue 
between these two eminent biologists, it 
would seem that Mr. Mivart is technically 
right. A belief in the evolution of living 
species is not, as Prof. Huxley inferred it 
to be, incompatible with Boman Catholic 
orthodoxy. Whether the two creeds are 
logically consistent with one another, and 
can be permanently entertained by the same 
minds, is another question ; and Mr. Mivart, 
who insists that Mr. Spencer’s principles 
are destructive of morality and social order 
—things just as dear to Spencerians as 
they are to himself—should not complain 
if others read their own logic into his 
theology, and make war against it as not 
only false but also mischievous to society. 
What consequences may ultimately follow 
from the evolutionary premisses is the 
secret of the future. Meantime history 
enables us to test Mr. Mivart’s extraordinary 
pretension that Theism, especially under its 
Catholic form, gave the world freedom of 
conscience. We are warned not to forget 
that “ it was the Jews and Christians . . . 
who for the first time . . . maintained the 
sacred rights of conscience ”—with more to 
the same effect (vol. ii., p. 242). Mr. Mivart 
is evidently no great classical scholar. He 
quotes, doubtless at third hand, the best 
known line in Terence as “ Homo sum et 
nihil humanum,” &c.; and he seems to 
think that Aristotle’s to rl yv ilvou meant 
“ What it is to be ” (vol. ii., p. 271). Yet how 
strange that he should never have heard of, 
or should have forgotten, Antigone’s famous 
vindication of divine as against human law, 
and the indefeasible claim to teach truth 
ut by Plato into the mouth of Socrates! 
t may be said that these, too, were theistic 
arguments, and I am not now concerned to 
deny the fact. But what is the claim to 
freedom of conscience ? Is it the simple 
plea that if, e.g., I offer a pinch of incense 
to Jupiter, Christ will condemn me hereafter 
for having done it; and I am more afraid 
of hell-fire than of any tortures you can 
inflict V Surely not; surely there is a prin¬ 
ciple of reciprocity implied. To maim 
freedom of conscience for oneself is to allow 
equal freedom to others. It means, “ I 
think it wrong to profess what I do not 
believe; it would be equally wrong on 
your part to profess my belief when 
you do not really hold it; and I should 
be very sorry to bribe or bully you into 
any such dereliction of duty.” Now if 
this was the principle of the Jews and 
Christians, they certainly did not act on it. 
Our author is ready with an excuse for his 
own co-religionists. The mediaeval perse¬ 
cutors could not believe in the conscientious 
scruples of heretics. They were mistaken, 
not about a question of principle, but about 
a question of fact (vol. i., p. 383). Were 
there any truth in this grotesque apology, 
the heretic who resisted a certain amount 
of torture would have been released from 
further molestation on the part of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. The reverse was 
notoriously the case. The Jews offer a good 
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test of this alleged Catholic tolerance. They 
are cited by Mr. Mivart himself as an 
example of “ those conscientious dissenters 
■whose sincerity could be believed,” and who 
accordingly ‘ 1 had their rights of conscience 
respected by ecclesiastical authority.” They 
were, it seems, “ ever protected at Home ” 
(ibid). The Jewish historian Graetz has 
something to tell us about this “protection.” 
Pope Julius III. issued a Bull on May 29, 
1554, ordering “ that the Jews should be 
compelled, under pain of corporal punish¬ 
ment, to give up all copies of the Talmud,” 
without which they were unable to exercise 
their religion properly (History of the Jews, 
vol. iv., p. 602, English translation). Pope 
Paul IV., soon after his accession to the 
Papal chair, issued a Bull, by which 
“ every synagoguo throughout the States of 
the Church was ordered to contribute ton 
ducats for the maintenance of the house of 
catechumens, in which Jews were to be educated 
in the Christian faith.” 

By a second Bull it was decreed that “ they 
were only to possess one synagogue; the 
rest were to be destroyed” (p. 603). 

“Pope Gregory XIII. issued a decree that on 
Sundays and holy days Christian preachers 
should deliver discourses upon Christian doc¬ 
trine in the synagogues, if possible in Hebrew, 
and that the Jews, including at least a third of 
the community of both sexes and all persons 
over twelve years of age, must attend these 
sermons .... a religious compulsion not very 
different from the act of Antiochus Epiphanes 
in dedicating the temple of the one true God to 
Jupiter” (ibid, p. 696). 

Mr. Mivart sympathises with parents who 
are “oppressed in conscience” by having 
to send their children to Board Schools 
(vol. i., p. 308); he has not a word of pity for 
the unfortunate Roman Jews, not a word of 
censure for their pontifical spoliators and 
oppressors. 

A. W. Benn. 


A Half Century of Conflict. By Francis 
Parkman. In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

FoKTY-EionT years have passed since Mr. 
Parkman entered Harvard College, and 
forty-six since he and a fellow-student spent 
their holidays in following the old Oregon 
trail, and entertained their Indian friends 
of the Ogillallah at high tea in the lodge of 
Kongra Tonga or “ Big Crow,” whom the 
learned in Dacota would now more accu¬ 
rately call Kankra Tanka. To make this 
feast Mr. Parkman purchased at a great 
ransom the fattest dog in the village, and 
prepared a stew which filled two cooking- 
kettles ; a third contained the tea, in which 
a few handfuls of soot were dissolved to 
give it the semblance of strength. Mr. 
Parkman must call to mind his pleasant 
sojourn among those amiable savages with 
mixed feelings: for “ Big Crow ” and his 
people have long since vanished from the 
face of the earth. In February, 1847, Mr. 
Parkman’s amusing sketches of his adven¬ 
tures began to appear in Knickerbocker's 
Magazine ; and in due time they were issued 
in a collected form, divided into chapters, 
to each of which, in accordance with the 
fashion of that age, there was prefixed a 
more or less appropriate quotation from 


“ Childe Harold ” or the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” We miss those fragments of 
familiar rhyme in the reprinted edition of 
The Oregon Trail. We sometimes regret it; 
for they formed as it were a link, slight but 
pleasing, between two generations, two 
literatures, two worlds, the Old and the 
New. 

It was, we believe, in the course of this 
expedition that Mr. Parkman formed the 
project of writing the history of the final 
struggle between England and France for 
the possession of North America; at any 
rate, from that time forward he began to 
collect materials bearing on this subject. 
In the course of his reading, his attention 
was attracted by the striking figure of the 
Ottawa chief who stirred up the Western 
Indians to revolt against the English 
dominion in 1763, after the struggle was 
over; and Mr. Parkman’s first essay in 
historical writing was The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac, published in 1851. This product 
of his youth, which now forms an epilogue 
or pendant to the main body of his works, 
served him as a preparatory exercise; 
and having abundantly demonstrated his 
command of the English language and 
of an attractive literary style, Mr. Park- 
man resolutely abandoned the tempta¬ 
tion to go on writing, and applied him¬ 
self to the more arduous task of read¬ 
ing and collating everything extant which 
bore upon his subject. Fourteen years 
passed before he again gave a volume to 
the world. The Pioneers of Xew France 
was published in 1865, and was followed in 
due time by The Jesuits in North America 
(1867), La Salle (1869), The Old Regime 
(1874), and Count Frontenac (1877). This 
valuable series of works may be regarded 
as the firstfruits of his mature labours. 
They belong to what may be called Mr. 
Parkman’s middle period, a period marked, 
perhaps, by a certain dryness of style, 
doubtless caught from the ancient books 
and documents through which the writer had 
pertinaciously waded; yet there are those 
who think that, to see Mr. Parkman at his 
very best, we must turn to The Old Regime and 
Count Frontenac. We are not of this opinion. 
Profoundly interesting as these volumes are, 
their interest largely depends on the peculiar 
features of the transitory society which they 
so skilfully depicted ; and they cannot 
seriously compete in importance with the 
greater work to which he finally addressed 
himself, the history of the conflict which 
substantially began with the administration 
of Frontenac, and only came to an end by 
the capture of Quebec in 1758. 

Of this work, the principal fruit of Mr. 
Parkman’s lifelong studies, the latter part 
appeared first. In the period 1700-1748 
there were still many doubts to be cleared up, 
and many blanks to be filled by reference to 
original documents, and to scarce pamphlets 
which remained to be hunted out in the 
dusty libraries of Europe. But Mr. Park- 
man had already got together all that was 
necessary to the story of the final struggle 
in the Seven Years’ AVar ; and he therefore 
determined to deal at once with the period 
between 1748 and 1763. Montcalm arid Wolfe 
accordingly appeared in 1884 ; the first in 
order of publication, tho last in order of 


historical succession, of the two divisions 
of the main work to which his previous 
volumes were designed to lead up. The 
remaining division (1700-1748) is comprised 
in the two volumes which now lie before 
us. They carry on the story from the 
point where the author quitted it at the 
end of Frontenac, to the point at which it is 
again taken up in Montcalm and Wolfe ; and 
the series is therefore now complete. Most 
heartily do we congratulate Mr. Parkman 
on the conclusion of his task. It has, 
assuredly, been no light one; and the fact 
that Mr. Parkman’s extracts from State 
archives and other authorities, inaccessible 
to the general body of readers, fill no less 
than seventy ponderous volumes, most of 
them folios, may serve to illustrate the 
severity of the drudgery which awaits him 
who woos the muse of history. These are 
now deposited in the library of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society for the use of 
historical students; and the dozen handy 
and eminently readable volumes which Mr. 
Parkman has founded on them—and not on 
them alone, but on the collation of an im¬ 
mense mass of printed material—must have 
found hundreds of thousands of readers, for 
some of these volumes have long since 
passed through their twentieth edition. 

Of the instalment of the work now before 
us it is unnecessary to speak in detail. It 
evinces the same love of the subject for its 
own sake, the same aptitude for seizing its 
picturesque features, the same scrupulous 
and painstaking accuracy in particulars, 
which have made Mr. Parkman’s books alike 
popular with the general reader and indis¬ 
pensable to the student of history; and it 
will fully sustain, if it does not positively 
heighten, the honourable reputation which the 
author has long since earned. Mr. Parkman’s 
works contain nothing more graphic than 
his descriptions of Indian warfare on the 
border of northern New England during 
the war of the Spanish succession, and of 
Pepperrell’s famous expedition against 
Louisbourg; and many, to whom most of 
the incidents forming the staple of his 
chronicle are thrice-told tales, will read with 
interest his account of the little-known ex¬ 
pedition of the brothers De Yarennes, or La 
\ r erendrye, in search of the Pacific in 1742. 
Preceding Lewis and Clark by sixty-two 
years, these intrepid explorers discovered 
on January 1 , 1743, what Mr. Parkman 
pronounces to have been the Big-horn range 
of the Rocky Mountains, at a point only 120 
miles east of the Yellowstone Park. It is 
certain that no European had penetrated so 
far westwards. From those great snow- 
encumbered peaks, which they dared not 
think of scaling, they fancied that they 
might have seen the Pacific, though 800 
miles of forest lay between. The Indians 
who escorted them, alarmed by finding that 
the hostile Snakes (Gens du Serpent) had 
abandoned their principal camp and gone 
on the warpath, insisted on retreating ; and 
a blizzard of unusual severity, which fell 
suddenly upon them, made the explorers 
fain to consent. In more favourable cir¬ 
cumstances these daring pioneers of New 
France might have reached tho Pacific. The 
appendix contains some important selections 
from original documents: among other 
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things, passages from papers in the French 
archives, and from the journal of a French 
inhabitant of Louisbourg, amply illustrating 
the well-known fact that France lost Canada 
simply because her statesmen found North 
America minus the British possessions all 
too small a field for their ambition; and 
extracts from the dispatches of Governor 
Shirley to the English Government on the 
question of expatriating the French Acadians 
(1745—1747). 

E. J. Payne. 


Last Words of Thomas Carlyle. (Longmans.) 

No written words of Carlyle were likely to 
be left to the oblivion of manuscript, and 
the publication of some such volume as this 
was to be counted upon with certitude. As 
a whole the book cannot be considered, oven 
by a fervid Carlyle enthusiast, as a thing of 
great value; and in the unfinished novel 
which fills about half of it there are many 
pages that are not even specially character¬ 
istic, but there are passages here and there 
with an interest of their own which forbids 
us to dismiss the volume as a superfluity and 
nothing more. 

Even “ Wotton Beinfred ” is not devoid 
of attractions. True, the narrative is shape¬ 
less and often tiresome, with a touch or two 
in the latter portion of that melodramatic 
treatment to which one would have thought 
Carlyle of all men would never condescend. 
It proves conclusively enough a proposition 
which needed no proof, that its author would 
never have made himself even a moderately 
successful novelist; but a story which, as an 
example of the art of fiction, is a very poor 
thing may still have respectable, or more 
than respectable, claims to attention. There 
is a good deal of the same kind of intel¬ 
lectual interest in several of the chapters of 
“ Wotton Beinfred” that there is in Melin- 
eourt or Headlong Hall. Bepresentatives of 
diverse types of character and modes of 
thought are brought together in a frankly 
mechanical way, that they may tilt against 
each other in dialectic lists; and the combat 
and the combatants are transferred to the 
page, not indeed with the brilliant dash of 
Peacock, but with a vigour and solidity of 
presentation not one whit less effective. 
Occasionally we have a fine touch, contrast¬ 
ing curiously with the rough and ready, 
almost unscrupulous, picturesqueness of the 
writer’s later work. There is real subtlety 
of discriminative insight in the sketch 
(pp. 86-7) of Jeffrey—for there can be no 
doubt whatever that he is the original of 
Williams — especially in the following 
sentences, which paint a perfect portrait in 
less than half a page. 

“ Nothing could be kindlier than his contempt, 
which, indeed, extended far and wide, embrac¬ 
ing, with a few momentary exceptions, the 
whole actions and character of men, his own 
not excluded, nay, rather placed in the 
foremost rank of pettiness. For moral good¬ 
ness and poetical beauty, save only as pleasur¬ 
able sensations, he had no name; yet few men 
had a keener feeling or a better practical regard 
for both; he was merciful and generous, he 
knew not why; and a great character, a fine 
action, a sublime image or thought struck 
through his inmost being, and for an instant, 
gleaming in every feature with ethereal light. 


the gay sceptic had become a worshipper and 
rapt enthusiast. These, however, were but 
momentary glows, reflexes of a strange glory 
from a world he never dwelt in, which he knew 
not, and soon lost in the element of quiet kindly 
derision and denial where he lived and moved.” 

Still more striking, if only on account of 
its theme, is the analysis of the character of 
Coleridge—who figures here as Dalbrook— 
an analysis which has the intellectual 
thoroughness and the judicial weight, the 
lack of which we feel so keenly in the 
brilliant, unscrupulous, caricature sketch 
which no reader of the Life of John Stirling 
ever forgets. These things do not, of course, 
make a good novel; but in virtue of them 
“ Wotton Beinfred ” is a fragment which 
was well worth preserving. 

The sketch of the “ Excursion (futile 
enough) to Paris, Autumn, 1851,” is, how¬ 
ever, by far the most readable item in the 
contents of the volume. Carlyle evidently 
wrote it in a very bad temper, and when 
his temper was worst his style was most 
vivacious. This chronicle of futilities 
sparkles and coruscates through every para¬ 
graph, and the sparks and coruscations are 
of a kind to inspire on the part of the reader 
a feeling of warm sympathy with Carlyle’s 
host ana hostess, Lord and Lady Ashburton. 
The fare, accommodation, and entertain¬ 
ment provided for the man of genius are 
anathematised with a vigour not excelled in 
any eulogy of Cromwell or denunciation of 
Benthamism; and the celebrities of the 
Paris of the period, sketched with the 
vividly vituperative pictorialism which, 
as employed on the portraits of his 
friends, startled the world in the 
pages of the Reminiscences. Changamier 
has a “ placid baggy face,” express¬ 
ing “ obstinacy, sulkiness, and silent 
long-continued labour and chagrin.” “ I 
could have likened him to a retired shop¬ 
keeper of thoughtful habits, much of whose 
savings had unexpectedly gone in railways.” 
Boget is “ a poor thin man with two voices, 
bass and treble alternating, who said almost 
nothing with either of them.” Merimee 
appears first as a “hard, logical, smooth, 
but utterly barren man (whom I had seen 
before in London, with little wish for a 
second course of him) ” ; and later on, when 
the unfortunate Frenchman has been dis¬ 
paraging Carlyle’s pet Germans, as an 
“ impertinent, blasphemous blockhead.” 
To Thiers and Guizot in one of the later 
pages he bids farewell in a fine Carlylean 
fashion. 

“ I am told that he [Thiers] is jealous that I 
respect him insufficiently ! Poor little soul, I 
■have no pique at him whatsoever; and of the 
three, or indeed of known Frenchmen (Guizot 
included), consider him much the best man. 
A healthy Human Animal, with due heaverism 
(high and low), due vulpinism, or mure than 
due; in fine, a healthy creature, and without any 
‘ conscience,’ good or bad. Whereas, Guizot— 

I find him a solemn intriguant, an Inquisitor- 
Tartuffe, gaunt, hollow, resting on the ever¬ 
lasting No, with a haggard consciousness that 
it ought to be the everlasting Yea; to me an 
extremely detestable kind of man.” 

And so on, and so on. Not specially amiable 
or specially instructive, but brilliant and 
unmistakably readable—a judgment which 
cannot be passed upon the collection of 


letters to Varnhagen von Ense, where the 
occasional interest comes and goes in an 
irritating fitful manner. Much more enter¬ 
taining are the fourteen pages of Mrs. 
Carlyle to Amely Bolte, though when one 
turns to the title-page one cannot help 
asking with Geronte, Que diable allait il faire 
dans cette galore ? This husband and wife were 
not sufficiently one for such identification. 

James Ashceoet Noble. 


TWO EASTERN CHURCHES. 

The Syrian Church in India. By George 

Milne Bae. (Blackwoods.) 

The Catholicos of the Hast and His People. 

By Arthur John Maclean, Dean of Argyll 

and the Isles, and William Henry Browne. 

(S.P.C.K.) 

“ The body of Messer St. Thomas the 
Apostle,” we read in the book of Sir Marco 
Polo, “lies in this province of Maabar in a 
certain little town having no great popula¬ 
tion.” Maabar, it need hardly be said, was 
the name given by Mahomedan writers of 
the middle ages to what is now known 
as the Coromandel coast. Marco Polo 
goes on to tell us “the manner in which 
the Christian brethren who keep the 
church relate the story of the Saint’s 
death.” The tradition that St. Thomas 
preached the Gospel in India is very old. 
It was accepted by St. Jerome and was 
referred to by Gregory of Tours, who wrote 
in the sixth century. The story told in 
the Golden Legend about the visit of St. 
Thomas to “ the King of Ynde, Gondeforus,” 
ives a very circumstantial account of the 
aint’s missionary labours. The local 
legend states that St. Thomas, after 
preaching the Gospel first on both the 
east and west coasts of Southern India, 
went to China, and also converted the 
heathen there; that he returned to India, 
and, having aroused the jealousy of the 
Brahmins, became a martyr. Nor is 
St. Thomas the only apostle whose 
name has been connected with the 
antiquities of the Christian Church in 
Madras. Pantaenus of Alexandria went on a 
missionary voyage to India toward the end 
of the second century, as related by his 
pupil Clement, the learned Bishop of 
Caesarea, but “found his own arrival 
anticipated by some who were acquainted 
with the Gospel of Matthew, to whom 
Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached.” Jerome tells much the same 
story. Without going into the details of a 
controversy which has puzzled a long 
succession of historians, it may be said that 
the main issues are these :—Did either 
Saint Thomas or Saint Bartholomew visit 
India? Secondly, was it Southern India 
the apostles visited? and lastly, is there 
any ground for crediting the tradition which 
ascribes the foundation of the early Christian 
churches in Southern India to either of the 
apostles? The whole question has been 
carefully investigated by Sir William 
Hunter, who comes to the conclusion that 
the evidence of the early Christian writers, 
tested in the light of later researches, 

“ tends to connect St. Thomas with the India 
of the ancient world—that is to say, with Persia 
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and Afghanistan; and St. Bartholomew with 
the Christian settlements on the Malabar 
coast.” 

Mr. Milne Rae, who, during the course of 
his own missionary labours in Southern India, 
has taken a particular interest in the history 
of the Eastern Churches, only agrees with 
Sir William Hunter to a limited extent. 
He believes that neither St. Thomas nor 
St. Bartholomew ever visited Southern 
India, and that the Syrian Church here was 
a later offshoot of the Nestorian Church of 
Persia. He is of opinion, moreover, that 
the Church of Southern India cannot be 
traced further back than the beginning of 
the sixth century. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
the Alexandrian merchant who wrote about 
the middle of that century, is, Mr. Rae 
thinks, our first trustworthy authority. 
With Mr. Rae and Sir William Hunter 
both agreed in believing that the India of 
the legend of St. Thomas lay in the direc¬ 
tion of Afghanistan and Persia, there is 
little more to be said on this point. Still, 
as there is one side from which Mr. Rae 
has not approached the subject, we may 
add a few words. He accepts General 
Cunningham’s identification of “ The Kynge 
of Ynde, Gondeforus,” with the Indo- 
Parthian prince Gondophares, whose coins 
have been found in Kabul and Kandahar, 
Seistan and the Punjab, and whose exploits 
are further commemorated in a stone inscrip¬ 
tion now preserved in the Lahore Museum. 
But it is worth mentioning, on the authority 
of ffie late Samuel Beal, that evidence may 
be found in Chinese literature of a remark¬ 
able convergence of Christian and Buddhist 
notions having taken place in North-Western 
India just about the time when St. Thomas 
is supposed to have preached there. A 
Buddhist patriarch named Asvaghosha lived 
at the court of an immediate successor of 
Gondaphores. One at least of his books is 
based on doctrines foreign to Buddhism and 
allied to a perverted form of Christian 
dogma. This book, according to Mr. Beal, has 
never been properly examined, but we might 
reasonably expect, he says, that it will some 
day clear up all doubts as to St. Thomas’s 
mission. Possibly, too, an explanation of 
the legend which—wrongly as Mr. Rae and 
Sir William Hunter think—connects St. 
Thomas with Southern India may likewise 
be found in the Chinese books. When 
travelling in Sze-chuen, the late Mr. Col- 
bome Baber found in a temple near Tzu- 
chou a carved image of Tamo, with a Latin 
cross on his breast. This Tamo has some¬ 
times been identified by Roman Catholic 
missionaries with St. Thomas. Now Tamo 
is a Buddhist patriarch; and, curiously 
enough, he came to China from South¬ 
ern India, travelling by sea in 526 
a.d. He is said to have been the 
son of an Indian king, and to have died in 
China. He was an ascetic, Dr. Edkins 
says, of the first water. It is related in the 
Chinese books that on one occasion he sat 
with his face to a wall for five years, thus 
earning the name of “ the star-gazing 
Brahmin.” In India lie had incurred the 
enmity both of Brahmins and Buddhists; 
and, according to Dr. Edkins, he went to 
China to escape persecution in his own 
country. Is it not possible that the name 


Tamo, besides misleading missionaries in 
our own day, may also have misled their 
predecessors thirteen centuries or so ago ? 
Tamo was undoubtedly an Indian; and his 
images, which are numerous in the temples 
of South-Western China, represent him, Mr. 
Baber writes, with marked Hindu features 
and black complexion. It is a significant 
fact that Cosmas Indicopleustes visited the 
Malabar coast, and, according to his own 
account, found a fully-organised Christian 
church there, only three or four years before 
Tamo set sail for China. Here, again, is a 
further indication of the possible conjunc¬ 
tion of Christian and Buddhist ideas, and 
it may perhaps furnish a clue to the St. 
Thomas myth. When we recollect that Mr. 
Baber found tin plates in common use on the 
borders of Tibet, stamped with images of 
Mr. Gladstone and other European 
celebrities, who, by local repute, were 
Buddhas of more or less sanctity, one can 
easily see that even more wonderful mis¬ 
takes may some day pass muster as 
historical facts. Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in 
his History of India, did not hesitate to 
suggest that St. Thomas may have been 
a Buddhist Sraman, who perished in the 
age of Brahminical persecution; and this 
might be very near the truth. 

In regard to St. Bartholomew, Mr. Rae 
holds that neither he norPantaenus ever went 
to Southern India. The India where the 
Alexandrian merchant, circa 190 a.d., heard 
of the Saint’s labours and death, was, he 
thinks, the valley of the Indus. Here, how¬ 
ever, the evidence on both sides is even 
vaguer than that relating to St. Thomas; and 
the reader may be left to decide for himself. 
It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Rae’s book deals only with the origins of 
the early Madras Church. Working on the 
theory that it was founded by Nestorians 
from Persia in the sixth century, he relates 
the history of the Christian settlements from 
that period down to the present day. The 
description of the carved crosses and 
writings on stone found at St. Thomas’s 
Mount and elsewhere will be invaluable to 
students. A full and careful account 
is also given of the controversies 
which of late years have vexed the 
Indian branch of the Nestorian Church. 
In a final chapter Mr. Rae states his 
reasons for hoping that this ancient Church, 
after undergoing many vicissitudes, may 
yet have a happy and prosperous future; 
especially if its members agree to repudiate 
the authority of a far-distant patriarch 
“ who has no intelligent sympathy with 
them, and little or no interest in the 
country beyond draining off money annually 
in the form of rasisa, for which he gives 
nothing in return.” 

Along with Mr. Rae’s scholarly contribu¬ 
tion to our knowledge of an obscure episode 
in the early history of Christianity, mention 
has also to be made of a work which treats 
of the Nestorian Church in Kurdistan and 
Persia, being, as the title-page says, “ the 
impressions of five years’ work in the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury’s Assyrian Mission.” 
Dealing, as it does, mainly with the present 
state of a country likely at any moment to 
become the subject of grave international 
complications, this little book must be 
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regarded as something more than a graphic 
and readable story of missionary labour. 
To discuss the book, however, from the 
political point of view would be only to re¬ 
peat what the Hon. George Curzon has said 
in his Persia and the Persian Question. It is 
Mr. Curzon, by-the-by, who tells us that one of 
the authors—the Rev. W. Browne—by stay¬ 
ing at Mar Shimum’s village of Kochannis 
(Qudshanis), under circumstances of great 
peril and privation, was instrumental in pre¬ 
venting a massacre of Christians by the Kurds. 
The authors, however, are quite ready to 
tell a story which might suggest a laugh at 
their expense. At Urmi, one day, they 
were riding over the grass ata canter, merely, 
it was explained to an inquisitive Persian, 
for their own amusement. “ No doubt,” 
quoth the Khan, “ they are drunk.” One is 
reminded of Sir John Malcolm’s anecdote 
of the naval officer at Bushire who went 
for a ride on a too spirited horse. Next 
day he was informed by a well-meaning 
native that, although people had been 
highly amused at his performances in the 
saddle, his credit had been saved. “ I told 
them,” said the obliging friend, “ that, like 
every Englishman, you rode admirably, 
but that yesterday you were very drunk.” 

Stephen Wheeler. 


Miscellaneous Essays. By George Saintsbury. 

(Pereival.) 

Mr. Saintsbury’s new volume contains 
some interesting work, the best portions of 
it having been written sixteen or seventeen ' 
years ago. The contents of the book, he 
tells us, 

“have been selected from a much larger mass 
of material, the composition of which covers, 
in point of time, the best part of twenty years; 
and instead of the endeavour to secure a facti¬ 
tious unity by dint of some ingenious title, the 
contents have designedly been made as various 
in appearance as might be, in the hope that a 
sufficient real unity of critical standpoint may 
be found in them, whether their subjects be 
old or new, English or French, literary or 
political. For it is possible to disagree with 
M. Brunetiere in his confession and apology, as 
the author of books mado of articles, that 
‘ articles will never make a book.’ A book, as 
it seems to me, consists not so much in 
ostensibly homogeneous subject, or in the fact 
that the author has excogitated its plan at a 
single stroke, as in the unity of method, of 
treatment, of attitude, and of view. I hope 
that there is such unity here.” 

Well, one may admit that there is 
certainly such unity in all that Mr. Saints¬ 
bury writes. For good or ill, Mr. Saints- 
bury’s manner is his own—his manner of 
looking at things, and his manner of 
expressing his reflections. He is always 
consistent in adherence to his own excellent 
rule of critical conduct: “ always to put the 
exposition of the subject before the display 
of personal cleverness.” He is always 
consistent in his refusal to enter into those 
niceties of consideration which appear to his 
very English sense of things to be mere 
foolishness—the niceties of consideration 
which, to critics like Mr. Pater, are the one 
thing needful in criticism. He is entirely 
faithful to that whimsical style which has 
point but not charm, which bristles with 
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offence yet interests by its individuality. 
And, as ever, be bases bis chief claim to 
consideration on the number of volumes, in 
at least two languages, which he has read 
in a given time. 

“ For myself,” he assures us, “ I have been 
and hope (Nemesis not interfering) to be a 
great reader, and I certainly would not limit 
myself to one or two literatures only. But 
what I should like to do before I die is to know 
as nearly as possible everything that is worth 
knowing in the two literatures of which [I 
quote from a lecture] we have been talking this 
evening,” 

Those two literatures are, of course, English 
and French. And there is no doubt what¬ 
ever that Mr. Saintsbury does know a very 
great deal about French and English litera¬ 
ture. His Short History of French Literature 
is a work of considerable research, if not of 
conspicuous thoroughness; and his book on 
Elizabethan Literature, viewed as a handbook, 
is both useful and pleasant, though it adds 
no new page to criticism. I am sure that 
the essays on Borrow and Peacock, for 
instance, in the Essays in English Literature 
must have been of great service to the 
general reader, to whom Borrow and 
Peacock are merely names, just as a sym¬ 
pathetic guide-book is of service in pointing 
out the curious and delightful places, a little 
aside from the usual route, which the 
traveller might otherwise have overlooked. 
And such papers as those on Flaubert and 
Gautier, in the Essays on French Novelists, 
had, in their day, even more value. In the 
volume before us there is an essay on 
Baudelaire, first published in the Fortnightly 
Review in 1875, which is certainly one of the 
best pieces of work that Mr. Saintsbury has 
ever done, and which, in 1875, was a daring 
assertion of that unanswerable principle, 
“Art for Art’s sake,” which to-day does 
not even need to be asserted. Mr. Saints¬ 
bury has the distinction of being the first 
Englishman to write an essay on Baudelaire, 
a writer who has certainly influenced sub¬ 
sequent French literature in a more profound 
way than any other writer of his time. He 
remains, too, one of the very few people, 
French or English, who have written with 
appreciation and understanding on so diffi¬ 
cult, so fascinating, a subject. It is true 
that the essay has serious faults and limita¬ 
tions : that it is very English after all, that 
in viewing so sanely the extravagances and 
eccentricities of Baudelaire, it goes to 
the other extreme, and would present to us 
a Baudelaire whose perversity was merely 
pose, whose vices were purely assumed. It 
is a great mistake, a fundamental error in 
criticism, to overlook the solid substratum 
of vice which unquestionably existed in 
Baudelaire. 

“ "Wine, hasohisch, opium,” Mr. Saintsbury 
assures us, ‘‘are interesting to him just as the 
passion of Delphine is interesting, not at all 
from a diseased craving for stimulus, still less 
from the perverse desire which a writer who 
should have known better has attributed to him, 
of ‘ finding beauty in recondite wickedness,’ 
but simply as some of the different means to 
which men and women have been driven in the 
endeavour to reach the infinite, and avoid the 
monster which dogs them—ennui.” 

This is plausible enough, but the facts are 
against it. When we remember that after 
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all it was simply a “diseased craving for 
stimulus,” with an immoderate indulgence 
in every variety of it, that killed Baudelaire, 
there is no excuse for reasoning away every 
manifestation of morbid desires in his work, 
as merely the dramatic sympathy of an un- 
rejudiced observer. It is true, as Mr. 
aintsbury points out, that he was well 
aware of the direction of his own tendencies. 
Certainly ; but that is generally a character¬ 
istic of extremely morbid people, though, as 
a rule, they are not able to appear so 
impersonal in their confessions as was 
Baudelaire. 

Another very interesting essay is that on 
“ Modern English Prose,” which dates from 
the same period as the study of Baudelaire. 
Mr. Saintsbury tells us he has included it 
with much misgiving. The misgiving was 
hardly necessary, in this particular case: it 
would have been of more service had it 
caused the exclusion of an amazing deliver¬ 
ance on “The Modern English Novel,” 
which comes at the end of the volume, and 
is carefully dated 1892. As a bit of clever 
fooling, the paper named “ Thoughts on 
Eepublics ” is full of entertainment; and, 
to enjoy it, one need not take any more in¬ 
terest in the republics and monarchies than 
Mr. Saintsbury himself appears to do. “A 
Frame of Miniatures ” holds some portraits 
with which very few people are familiar; 
and probably Mr. Saintsbury’s light and 
gossiping manner is quite in its place in 
discussing Parny, Dorat, Desaugiers, Piron, 
and Panard. Applied to M. Eenan, the 
same treatment is somewhat less effective ; 
though, indeed, the essay is amusing, very 
amusing, reading. Mr. Saintsbury is always 
good at giving quotations, and an essay on 
Chamfort and Eivarol (which is not an ex¬ 
haustive study of those two temperaments) 
contains an unusual share of unusually 
amusing ones. Here is the finest of them 
all, one of Chamfort’s wonderful anecdotes, 
which I must transfer from Mr. Saintsbury’s 
pages, with grateful acknowledgments : 

“ Madame de H-me racontait la mort de 

M. le due d’Aumont. ‘ Cela a toume bien 
court,’ disait-elle. ‘ Deux jours auparavant 
M. Bonvard lui avait permis de manger, et le 
jour mcme de sa mort, deux heures avant la 
recidive de sa paralysie, il etait comme a 
trente ans, comme il avait ete toute sa vie. II 
avait demande son perroquet, avait dit ‘ Brossez 
ce fauteuil,’ ‘ Yoyons mes deux broderies nou- 
velles,’ enfin toute sa tete, toutes ses idees 
comme a l’ordinaire.’ ” 

Arthur Symons. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Diana Trelawny: the Story of a Great 
Mistake. By Mrs. Oliphant. In 2 vols. 
(Blackwoods.) 

The Squire. By Mrs. Parr. In 3 vols. 
(Cassells.) 

More Kin than Kind. By B. Loftus Totten¬ 
ham. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Precious Jewel. By Dora Murray. 
(Digby & Long.) 

Katie's Coronet. By F. Lancaster Lucas. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 
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George Waring's Choice. By Frank Baron. 

(Ward & Downey.) 

A Son of the Fens. By P. H. Emerson. 

(Sampson Low.) 

A story by Mrs. Oliphant, whatever its 
length, may safely be taken as worthy of 
first notice among any average batch of 
novels; and Diana Trelawny, though not a 
long tale, is not only conspicuously superior 
to the other works of fiction now under 
review, but is an exceptionally good book 
even for Mrs. Oliphant. Diana, mistress of 
Trelawny Chase, is a practical'minded 
woman of thirty, unmarried and disinclined 
to marry. Originally occupying a humble 
position as governess at a ladies’ school in 
Brighton, she signalises her accession to 
great wealth, on the one hand by a strict 
and business-like attention to the improve¬ 
ment of her estates, and on the other by a 
enerosity towards poor neighbours and 
ependants more lavish than discriminating. 
Among the recipients of her bounty are 
Mrs. Norton, a clergyman’s widow, and her 
niece Sophy, who are accommodated with a 
cottage rent-free on Diana’s estate. They 
were “ peevish, humble-minded, weakly 
little gentlewomen, with nothing remark¬ 
able about them except the simple prettiness 
of the girl Sophy, who was a soft, smiling, 
golden-haired creature, unobtrusive and 
gentle as a little bird.” Nevertheless the 
author has contrived to evolve out of these 
two characters as quaint and as quietly 
amusing a pair of portraits as any to be 
found in her writings. Well described, too, 
are Diana’s near neighbours, the Hunstan- 
tons, husband and wife, the latter a shrewd, 
critical woman, the former “a man with 
nerves and fond of meddling with things 
that did not concern him much,” as his wife 
was accustomed to say. The removal of 
these five people to North Italy gives 
occasion for the introduction upon the scene 
of an Italian count named Pandolfini; and 
the meddlesome officiousness of Mr. Hun¬ 
stanton, who makes up his mind that 
Pandolfini ought to marry, brings about the 
“great mistake” which is the subject of 
the tale. No reader can fail to appreciate 
either the charming dexterity which Mrs. 
Oliphant has displayed in working out the 
details of her plot, or the living reality of 
her characters, even where the latter play 
but the smallest part in the action of the 
story. Who does not know a country 
clergyman full of the impressive geniality 
attributed to Mr. Snodgrass, the rector, in 
the following:— 

“ ‘Who could have thought of seeing you 
here ? ’ Mrs. Norton said, as the rector came 
up to her with that expressive grasp of the hand 
which was one of his special gifts, and which 
everybody remarked as the very embodiment of 
cordiality and friendliness—a sort of modest 
embrace. He was not glad to see her par¬ 
ticularly, nor she to see him; but if they had 
flown into each other’s arms, it could scarcely 
have teen a warmer greeting than that silent 
clasping of hands without even a ‘ How d’ye 
do ? ’ to impair its eloquence.” 

Those who experience difficulty in com¬ 
prehending intricate degrees of kinsman- 
ship may perhaps get a little confused over 
the family relations and history of the 
Eoystons and the Crofts in Mrs. Parr’s tale 
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entitled The Squire. When these, however, 
have been mastered, the narrative is easy 
flowing and pleasant enough, characterised 
for the most part by a general placidity and 
amiability, but nowhere highly exciting, as 
indeed could scarcely be expected of a tale 
occupied principally with details of life in 
a country village. Perhaps, too, the volumin¬ 
ous quantity of facts that have to be kept 
in mind in order to understand the story 
will be trying to the patience of many 
readers. At the commencement of the book 
we are introduced to the Squire, Humphry 
Royston, a bachelor of sixty, and we are 
requested to remember that forty years 
before he had been disappointed of the 
woman he loved through the instrumentality 
of his dearest friend, who carried her off 
himself. It is true that Humphry had 
never by word or sign declared his love, 
and when Robert Croft wooed and won 
Janet Hales, he, Humphry Royston, had 
shifted his quarters to the other side of 
England. Still the blow was none the less 
keen, and as Robert Croft happened at the 
time to be under an engagement to marry 
Humphry’s sister Barbara, a family quarrel 
of serious dimensions was the natural 
result; and now, forty years after, we find 
the wound still rankling in the disappointed 
lover’s breast, though Robert Croft and his 
wife are long ago dead and gone. There 
is something very cumbrous in all these 
preliminaries, but the narrative improves in 
the second and third volumes. Mrs. Parr 
writes in a clear, unpretending style : many 
of her characters are very well sketched, 
particularly David Croft and his mother. 
Tom Sparshott, an accomplished expert in 
the art of fictitious love-making, is also 
deserving of honourable mention. 

The author of More Kin than Kind informs 
us that, on the death of 8ir Gilbert Denham 
of Sitworth Manor, the baronetcy and 
estates devolved on his son Ralph, who, 
discovering among the family papers a cer¬ 
tificate of his father’s marriage with his 
mother bearing date three years after his 
own birth, inferred therefrom his own 
illegitimacy, and voluntarily retired in 
favour of his wicked cousin Hu^h. The 
fact of a previous marriage having been 
contracted at a registry office is, however, 
known to an old servant of the family, a 
scampish valet who had abandoned his wife 
and emigrated to America some twenty 
years before. Returning to England, he 
now avails himself of his knowledge to levy 
blackmail upon the present holder of the 
title. It will be seen from the above brief 
outline that the plot of More Kin than Kitid 
can scarcely lay claim to much originality. 
Nor do any of Mr. Tottenham’s characters 
rise very far above mediocrity. Ralph 
Denham is the usual type of an honest, 
sturdy young Englishman and makes a 
fairly respectable hero, Eva Graham is a 
fit subject of romance, and Hugh Denham 
will do as a villain; but they are nothing 
more than conventional characters. Still, 
the treatment is painstaking and workman¬ 
like, and the result is a moderately good 
average novel. 

A Precious Jewel is also a production which 
might be described, like the foregoing, as 


“ a moderately good average novel,” and in 
nearly every respect except that of length 
it resembles More Kin than Kind. As 
before, the plot turns upon the discovery of 
some old papers showing evidence of ille¬ 
gitimacy ; there is another conventional 
villain; and the story ends, as the other did, 
in the death of the villain and a general 
administration of poetic justice. Archibald 
and Angus Macalister are suitors for the 
hand of their cousin Muriel, who favours 
the former. Angus, discovering some docu¬ 
ments showing that his brother, who is 
owner of the family estate, was certainly 
born out of wedlock, makes use of them for 
the purpose of obtaining Muriel’s consent 
to a marriage with himself, under the threat 
of exposing Archibald. There is no un¬ 
usual feature in the story. The title was 
originally The Sins of the Fathers, and the 
present name was substituted at the last 
moment owing to copyright existing in the 
former title, as explained in a note by the 
publishers. 

Inventiveness in these days must surely 
be at a low ebb. In Katie's Coronet we 
have yet a third novel depending for its 
story upon disclosures of illegitimacy and 
invalidity of title. The present work, 
however, can neither be described as a 
“ moderately good ” nor as an “ average ” 
novel; it is remarkable chiefly for an ex¬ 
travagant eccentricity of incident, and for 
the curiously fantastic ingenuity in plot¬ 
weaving exhibited by its author. In this 
case the supposed illegitimacy of Charles 
Trelana is brought to light by means of 
forged documents prepared by Lady Rachel 
Treiana (an earl’s daughter, who certainly 
ought to have known better), and her 
nefariously disposed son, Horace, the heir 
presumptive. Charlie, the dispossessed heir, 
determines to sacrifice himself for his 
mother’s sake, and leaving home secretly 
one dark night, places his hat and stick 
close to a roaring abyss of waters, makes 
a sliding mark with the heel of his 
boot down the muddy bank, and walks off 
in another direction to enlist in a cavalry 
regiment. Just before the occurrence of 
these events, Charlie’s father has been foully 
murdered, and suspicion falls upon one 
James Crowthe, a ne’er do weel, who left 
the neighbourhood on the night of the 
murder and enlisted in the cavalry regiment 
which Charles Trelana afterwards joined. 
Eventually, after some three hundred pages 
of rather uninteresting incident, it turns out 
that Horace himself dealt the fatal blow 
with a life-preserver, and then for some 
unexplained reason dragged the body of his 
uncle to the edge of a neighbouring cliff 
and there propped it up in a sitting posture. 
James Crowthe emerging soon after from 
the “ Green Man,” an adjacent hostelry, 
gave the body a blow with his stick, out of 
mere tipsy wantonness, and precipitated it 
on to the rocks below, whereupon he 
dropped his stick (which was afterwards 
recognised) and fled. Lady Rachel broke 
her neck in a ditch somewhere in the 
Austrian Tyrol; Horace eloped with a 
Russian Nihilist princess, and was caught 
and sent to Siberia. Mr. Lucas does not 
waste his time with any detailed descriptions 
of the gentle art of making love; but at the 
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end of his narrative the characters, male 
and female, are called up in a group, and 
having been assorted with varying degrees 
of congruity, are comfortably married off to 
one another, each wedding having a little 
chapter to itself. The dialogue of the book 
is below par, and the style is often slipshod, 
with a constant tendency to degenerate into 
slang. 

The only noticeable feature about George 
Waring’s Choice is that one entirely fails to 
discover what his choice really was. He 
makes offers of marriage to two women, 
each of whom refuses him. The first is a 
devoted little woman, spending most of her 
life in work amid London slums, who loves 
him deeply, but is prevented from accepting 
his offer owing to certain religious scruples. 
The second is a Parisian coquette, who toys 
with him idly, and for deliverance from whom 
he afterwards devoutly thanks heaven. On 
the whole it is a tedious book. It appears 
to have been written by a barrister with a 
dilettante enthusiasm for classical music: 
his hero is a man of little principle, a free¬ 
thinker and voluptuary, whose heartless 
behaviour to an opera dancer whom he has 
seduced is related with rather shameless 
composure at the opening of the volume. 

The Norfolk bucolic dialect is not familiar 
to everybody, and the reading of it in print 
may be tiresome; so that it may be well to 
caution anyone who purposes ordering A 
Son of the Fens from Ms circulating library 
that the book in question consists of 376 
pages of autobiography, the words being 
spelt for the most part as the peasant who 
tells the tale would pronounce them. To 
readers acquainted with the Broads and the 
Fens, the narrative will no doubt present 
points of interest. 

John Bakrow Alt.en. 


SOME HOOKS OK ECONOMIC 
QUESTIONS. 

The Use and Abuse of Money. By the Rev. W. 
Cunningham, D.D. (John Murray.) From such 
a title as Dr. Cunningham has chosen one 
might expect a mere moral lecture on the root 
of all evil; and lectures of that kind are seldom 
either entertaining or edifying. But his book 
(one of a series of University Extension 
Manuals) is something very different. The 
subject is capital in its relation to social progress, 
but the author prefers to call his book The Use 
and Abuse of Money from a wish to lay stress 
on the element of personal responsibility. 

“ The present sketch,” he says, “ simply follows 
out some of the suggestions made by Mill, with 
the view of raising the question whether a full 
recognition of the human element in economics 
may not be the best means of attaining to clear 
definitions of economic terms, and to the distinct 
statement and thorough discussion of fundamental 
economic problems ? ” 

Economic science assumes a certain type of 
human nature, and, within limits, the assump¬ 
tion is convenient and even necessary. But we 
must discard the assumption if we would 
understand a distant past, or foreoait the 
future. Dr. Cunningham’s purpose his been 
to lay aside all postulates about labour and 
capital, all hypotheses about free competition 
and formulas of supply and demand, and, 
choosing capital as one of the great factors of 
our industrial life, to examine how it differs 
from the corresponding factors of past times 
and of different civilisations. Such an investi- 
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gation enables us with a certain confidence to 
distinguish the more permanent from the 
changing features of human nature, and to 
observe the tendencies of our own time, a 
result worth taking any amount of pains to arrive 
at. Dr. Cunningham proceeds further to deal 
with the ethical question as to the right and 
the wrong use of wealth. What is the con¬ 
sumer’s duty in face of the evils of sweating ? 
How far is an investor responsible for the 
purposes to which his money is applied ? 
Ought a Christian in Birmingham to manu¬ 
facture idols for export to the heathen ? These 
are some of the hard cases which the author 
raises, and which he discusses in a temperate 
and reasonable spirit. Throughout the book 
he has had to be brief, rather suggesting lines 
of investigation than exhausting his subject; 
but he has done a difficult piece of work exceed¬ 
ingly well. To students who bring to it some 
knowledge of political economy (and for such 
it is intended) it will be of gTeat benefit; and 
it will set them thinking, widen their view, 
and open up to them a field of inquiry in which 
there is still a great deal to be done. 

Principles of Political Economy. By Charles 
Gide. Translated by E. P. Jacobsen, with an 
Introduction and Notes by James Bonar. 
(Boston, U.S.A.: Heath.) Mr. Bonar intro¬ 
duces Prof. Gide’s book by saying : 

“It is neither a primer for beginners, nor a 
dissertation for the learned, but a guide-book for 
serious students who have mastered the economical 
alphabet, and are feeling their way to a judgment 
of their own on economical subjects. Its place in 
French economic literature is almost unique. It 
is helping many a young Frenchman to turn his 
attention to economic theory, and to study it in 
the light of the latest discussions. Prof. Gide has 
Adam Smith’s faculty of making his readers think 
for themselves, and accept no conclusion without 
following out the process that leads to it.’’ 

Mr. Bonar has not exaggerated the merits of 
the book. It is clear and vivid in style; in 
matters of controversy the author discusses 
and does not dogmatise ; and, keeping to 
realities, and mindful of the complexity of 
modem life, he never allows political economy 
to degenerate into a verbal juggle. American 
editions, we suppose, do not sell largely in this 
country. If so, we should like to see an 
English edition of Mr. Jacobsen’s translation, 
for it is very well done. 

“Social Science Series.” —The State and 
Pensions in Old Aye. By J. A. Spender. With 
an Introduction by Arthur H. D. Acland. 
(Sonnenschein.) This is an attempt, not to 
solve the problem of national insurance, but to 
formulate its conditions, and suggest lines for 
future investigation. Only a Royal Commis¬ 
sion can provide all the evidence that is 
necessary before the matter becomes ripe for 
legislation, but in the meantime Mr. Spender 
has brought together and analysed such facts 
as are already within reach. He deals, fully 
and clearly, with the primary question of the 
actual resources of the poor in old age, with the 
experience of foreign countries, with the 
character of the schemes already before the 
public, and the history of English opinion on 
the subject. Too much cannot be said for the 
care, ability, and impartiality with which the 
book is written. Mr. Spender has his tentative 
conclusions, and sensible ones enough, but he 
does not parade them. His work is really 
scientific, in touch with fact, whereas the name 
of Social Science too often covers nothing 
better than a multitude of prejudices and 
vague generalities. 

Theory of Value. By F. Von Wieser, of 
Prague. (Being No. 50 of the Publications of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia.) This paper is a reply 
to some criticisms made by Prof. Mac Vane, of 


Harvard, on the Austrian Economists, of whom 
Prof. Wieser is one. The special question in 
dispute is the relation between marginal 
utility and cost of production. To Ricardo, 
and substantially to MacVane, the determining 
factors in human economy are the felt dislike 
of labour and the felt necessity of labouring 
for commodities. To the Austrians the im¬ 
portant features are the felt desire for 
abundance, and the felt limitation of actual 
supply. The limitation (and not the labour) 
in conjunction with the desire explains value. 
The Austrians, like Socrates, are accused of 
always talking of the same things in the 
same ways ; and Prof. Wieser’s pamphlet may 
seem to have little new in it. There are, how¬ 
ever, some fresh touches. For example, in the 
proof that capital cannot be resolved simply 
into labour, or the cost of any manufactured 
article into mere wages; in the proof that the 
value of the means of production has weightier 
bearing on the matter in hand than the income 
that they eventually bring; and in the criticism 
of the Utilitarian calculus of pleasures and pains 
as applied to Economics. 

Politics and Property, or Phronocracy. By 
Slack Worthington. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Phronocracy, or the government of reason, is 
the name which Mr. Worthington has chosen 
for a system that is intended to effect a com¬ 
promise between Democracy and Plutocracy. 
His main ideas are to restrain excessive ac¬ 
cumulations by cumulative taxation, and the 
improvement of government by restriction of 
the suffrage. 

“ ‘ No man,’ reasons the phronocrat, ‘ should 
participate in government who does not possess a 
certain amount of that which governments are 
established to protect, and which alone can sup¬ 
port government—to wit, property. The simple 
possession of life, which can be sustained without 
government, does not entitle a living being to the 
exercise of any authority regarding the disposition 
or regulation of that which is the result of in¬ 
herent force (excellence) or the reward of its 
energies or opportunities.’ ” 

So far as we have been able to read the book, 
this seems to us a fair example of Mr. 
Worthington’s style and opinions. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Reminiscences of Charles West Cope, R.A. By 
his son, Charles Henry Cope. (Bentley.) The 
chief part of this readable volume is occupied 
by an autobiographical sketch which the Royal 
Academician prepared for his children. From 
this we gather that he was bom at Leeds in 
1811, and that his father, an enthusiastic artist, 
displayed the breadth of his professional 
sympathies by naming one of his children after 
Benjamin West, and another after J. W. M. 
Turner. Charles West Cope studied first under 
Henry Sass, and then at the Royal Academy, 
after which he paid the usual visit to Rome 
and Northern Italy. His reminiscences of these 
earlier years are pleasantly told and inter¬ 
spersed with anecdotes and personal gossip. 
Returning to England, he seems to have very 
quickly succeeded in hitting the popular taste, 
and became an Associate in 1843, and five years 
afterwards was elected an Academician. That 
he was exceptionally fortunate in getting this 
promotion at so early an age appears from the 
evidence which he gave before the Royal 
Academy Commission in 1803. In answer to 
Lord Elcho’s question, “ What should you con¬ 
sider as the age of a man’s majority in art,” he 
replied: “ There can be no rule, but if the 
election to Associateship is a test of majority, 
then I believe the average age is about fifty.” 
But success is seldom a very interesting thing to 
those who have no share in it, and Mr. Cope’s 
prosperous career from the time of his election 
to be R.A. was unmarked by any adverse ! 


incidents except those connected with the fresco 
work in the House of Lords. There the results 
of much painstaking labour were not only dis¬ 
appointing to the artists employed, but failed 
to elicit the sympathies of the profession or of 
the nation. “ On looking back,” says Mr. 
Cope, “through these years, I feel how much 
of life has been wasted in, as it were, writing 
in the sand. Time’s effacing fingers began to 
obliterate at one end while we were painfully 
working at the other.” The biography contains 
some reproductions of a few of Mr. Cope’s 
popular pictures, which add to the interest of 
the volume. 

Vernon Heath's Recollections. (Cassells.) Mr. 
Vernon Heath has been associated with art in 
two ways. To his uncle, Robert Vernon, the 
nation is indebted for the valuable collection 
of modem pictures which bears his name, and 
in the formation of this collection the uncle 
was assisted by the nephew. Thus the latter 
was brought into frequent and friendly com¬ 
munication with the principal artists of the day, 
especially with Turner, the Landseers, Maclise, 
and E. M. Ward, and formed lasting friend¬ 
ships with some of them. Again, Mr. Vernon 
Heath, at an early period in the history of 
photography, took up that branch of art, and, 
in one special department, carried it to a high 
state of perfection. His enlargements by the 
autotype process were especially successful, and 
there can be no doubt that much of his success 
was due to his knowledge of drawing and 
pictorial art. In delineation of foliage and 
sylvan scenery Mr. Vernon Heath has been 
particularly skilful, and scarcely less so in his 
groups. Being, withal, an agreeable inmate of 
a country house, he was, and no doubt still is, 
a welcome guest in every quarter; and this 
circumstance, while it has helped to make 
photography a favourite pastime with the 
leisured classes, has certainly been the means of 
giving him some very pleasant “ Recollections.” 
With these and some amusing anecdotes he has 
been good enough to entertain us and other 
readers, and he deserves our thanks for this 
pleasant service. 

Meridiana: Noontide Essays. By Sir Her¬ 
bert Maxwell, Bart. (Blackwoods.) A pleasant, 
gossiping book like this, written by one who 
knows how to write, and because writing is a 
pleasure to him, is just the book to take with one 
on a holiday. It exercises the thoughts without 
fatiguing the brain; and if now and then the 
exercise becomes very gentle and suggests 
repose, we will not blame it. Deeper problems 
than those with which these essays deal have 
been solved in sleep, and the happiest results 
do not always attend the hardest thinking. 
Moreover, a holiday book should be as far as 
possible removed from that dreariest of all 
educational burdens—a holiday task. Perhaps 
the only bit of adverse criticism to which Sir 
Herbert Maxwell’s book is open is—in one 
sense of the term—its want of originality. 
Most of its contents has already appeared in 
the pages of periodicals; and the diligent 
reader of Blackwood's Magazine will, not with¬ 
out pleasure, recognise several essays which, 
although once read, will well repay reading 
again. “Manners,” “ Customs,” “ Contrast,” 
“Civilisation,” “Memory,” “Imagination”— 
these are among the subjects which constitute 
nostri farrago libelli ; and Sir Herbert handles 
them not merely as a man of letters but as a 
man of affairs. In his humorous “ Country 
Member’s Moan,” his love of field sports shows 
itself; and in a charming paper on “ Birds,” 
we see that that love is neither ignorant nor 
barbarous. We could wish that, among those 
whose chief object for the next four months 
will be to fill game bags, there were more 
“ like the late Charles St. John, to whom every 
passing bird was an object of interest, quite 
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apart from its quality on the table or its value 
at the poulterer’s.” Sir Herbert speaks 
sensibly on the subject of “ Education ” ; but he 
is doubtful whether “ Technical Instruction ” is 
not open to the charge of filling heads rather 
than forming them, and fears that, unless it be 
undertaken wisely and warily, it may impede 
the course of true education. "Wit and humour, 
apt quotations, topics of general interest, and a 
happy style combine to render these Noontide 
Essays a thoroughly enjoyable volume. 

Nature in Books : some Studies in Biography. 
By S. Anderson Graham. (Methuen!) The 
subjects Mr. Graham has chosen to study are 
Bichard Jefferies, Tennyson, Thoreau, Scott, 
Carlyle, Burns, and Wordsworth—a good selec¬ 
tion, likely to benefit the student himself in the 
course of his labours. The essays resulting 
from those labours display intelligence, if no 
special depth of insight or profundity of 
thought. The style is, as a rule, clear and 
steady, and encourages us to hope that, in his 
future efforts, Mr. Graham will wholly abandon 
the overgrown flowers of speech which here and 
there mar the present work : this for example : 

“ The lady of our desire sings to us in the wind, 
and in the voice of breaking waves, and the mur¬ 
mur of running streams. She weeps in the falling 
rain, and smiles in moonlight and sunshine. Her 
diadem is jewel work of stars, and her veil is of 
white cloud. In summer she clothes herself with 
radiant gold and green and purple, and in 
winter with an august mantle of white, edged with 
dusky brown where the woods are. And whoso¬ 
ever shall most fittingly tell the tale of his love for 
her and sing her smile, and bewail her frown, and 
lament for that she is cruel, and rejoice because 
she is kind—he is the true artist; for Nature is the 
inspiration, art the song.” 

Assuredly Mr. Graham’s favourite nature-lover, 
Bichard Jefferies, was never guilty of foolish in¬ 
sincerities such as this; and it is due to Mr. 
Graham to say he himself errs in this manner 
but seldom. His worst “study ” is of Thoreau. 
If he had understood the “secret ” of Thoreau 
even to a moderate extent, he would never 
have given such an inapt description of his 
philosophy as to name it “the philosophy of 
idleness.” The “ study ” of Bums is good, and 
that of Jefferies is probably the best in the 
book. 

Literary Coincidences. By W. A. (Houston. 
(Glasgow: Morison Bros.) Under this title the 
learned author of “Flowers from a Persian 
Garden,” and other collections of oriental 
mythology, has brought together four little 
essays, which agreeably represent the recrea¬ 
tions of a scholarly mind. Two of them—on 
“Ancient Biddles,” and on “St. Valentine’s 
Day in the Olden Time ”—havo to do with the 
author’s favourite study of folk-lore, and 
justify the dedication of the volume to Mr. 
Alfred Nutt. But the longest and by far the 
most important is the first, on “ Literary 
Coincidences and Imitations.” The subject is 
an interesting one, for it throws light on other 
kinds of conscious and unconscious borrowings. 
Mr. Clouston does not deal so much with the 
unsavoury topic of plagiarism, as with the 
similarities of thought and phrase that pervade 
poetical literature. The novelty of his treat¬ 
ment is that he is able to furnish an abundance 
of fresh illustrations of a somewhat hackneyed 
theme from both Sanskrit and Persian litera¬ 
ture. The fourth article, called “ A Bookstall 
Bargain,” runs perilously close to the class of 
padding for magazines. 

Mb. Charles Lowe, sometime correspondent 
for the Times at Berlin, has brought out 
(Heinemann) a cheap edition of his historical 
biography of Prince Bismarck, which originally 
appeared, in two volumes, about six years ago. 
He has added a chapter dealing with the fall 
of the Chancellor, and has otherwise brought 
the work up to date. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Fisher Unwin announces for publication 
on September 12, os a volume of “The Story 
of the Nations,” the late E. A. Freeman’s Sicily : 
Phoenician, Greek and Boman, with maps and 
illustrations. 

Messes. Osgood, McIlvaixe & Co. will 
publish, early in September, a popular edition 
of Tess of the D’Urbervilles, in one volume, 
with a portrait of the author for frontispiece. 

The next volume of the “Book Lover’s 
Library” will be Books in Chains and other 
Biblioyraphical Miscellanies, by the late William 
Blades. The book will contain an introductory 
sketch, by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, on Mr. Blades’s 
work as a bibliographer. 

Me. Frank Barrett's new novel, Out of the 
Jaws of Death, will be published next week, in 
three volumes, by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
second part of Prof. Ashley’s English Economic 
History and Theory. 

The new volume in the series of “Great 
Writers,” to be published at the end of Septem¬ 
ber, will be Voltaire, written by Mr. Francis 
Espinasse. 

’Tween Snow and Fire: a Tale of the Last 
Kafir War, is the title of a new novel, by Mr. 
Bertram Mitford, which Mr. Heinemann will 
issue early next month, uniform with the 
author’s previous work, A Romance of the Cape 
Frontier. 

A WORK on Rugby Football, edited by the 
Bev. F. Marshall, will be published next month 
by Messrs. Cassell & Company. Among the 
contributors are Messrs. A. G. Guillemard, 
A. Budd, Bowland Hill, A. M. Croak, W. Cail, 
H. Vassall, C. J. B. Marriott, H. H. Almond, 
Sydney B. James, B. W. Irvine, J. J. McCarthy, 
and W. H. Gwynn. It will be fully illustrated, 
and will treat of English, Scotch, Welsh, and 
Irish, football, the universities, public schools, 
and county football, as well as the origin and 
development of the game. 

Mr. William Heinemann announces for 
next week a second edition of The Naulahka, 
by Budyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier, 
the first edition of 5000 copies having been ex¬ 
hausted in a few weeks. 

Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, have 
just issued a fourth edition of Canon Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament. 
There is still a steady demand for the book. 

The Whitworth trustees have purchased the 
library of the late E. A. Freeman for presen¬ 
tation to Owens College, Manchester, on the 
condition that it be made accessible for pur¬ 
poses of study to all historical students, whether 
members of the college or not. 

The Berlin Geographical Society has under¬ 
taken to commemorate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America, by pub¬ 
lishing a work descriptive of the MSS. and old 
maps in Italian libraries relating to the history 
of that event; written by Dr. Kretschmer. The 
accompanying atlas will contain thirty-one 
maps, now published for the first time. The 
German Emperor has given a subsidy of 
12,000 marks (£600) towards the expense of 
the undertaking. 

Another interesting announcement is that 
Mrs. Zelia Nuttall has been placed in charge of 
the Mexican department at the Chicago 
Exhibition, and that she is having copies made 
of the most important Mexican MSS. and other 
antiquities to be found in the libraries and 
museums of Europe. 

We quoto the following items from the New 
York Critic : 

“Mk. Whiitieu bus gathered the poems he has 


written since the publication of Saint Gregory's 
Guest in 1886, and they will appear early in the 
autumn under the appropriate title At Sundown. 
Some of these poems, if not all, appeared in a 
privately printed book under the same title a year 
or two ago. 

“Longmans, Green & Co. will be the English 
publishers of Mrs. Deland’s forthcoming novel. 
The Story of a Chiht. Before its appearance in 
book form it will be published as a serial in The 
Atlantic. 

“Mr. Brandsr Mats hews’s arrangement with 
The Cosmopolitan will end with the current year, 
so that the last of his regular monthly literary 
articles will appear in the December number of 
that magazine. The ‘pick ’ of the papers in which 
he has been preaching against colonialism in 
letters will appear next month in a little book, to 
be called Americanisms and Briticisms, with Other 
Essays on Other Issues. The Harpers will publish 
it, in the series with Howells, CJurtis, Higginson, 
Warner, &c. 

“Poe’s Cottage at Fordham, N.Y., has again 
changed hands. A wealthy Catholic publisher 
has just bought the quaint and fast-decaying 
house ; and as soon as the present litigation over 
the title to the property is settled, the new owner 
will have the cottage lifted up and carried to his 
country seat a few blocks away. There it will be 
transformed into a studio and library for the use 
of the new owner.” 

Messrs. J. E. Garratt & Co., of South¬ 
ampton-row, have now issued the second Part 
of their Dali as type facsimile of the first folio 
of Shakspere, which is to be completed in 
fifty-seven Parts. It contains the first sheet 
of the text of “The Tempest,” and thus allows 
us to judge of the effect of the slight reduc¬ 
tion of the size of the page as compared with 
the original. 

Mr. William E. A. Axon has reprinted 
from the July number of the Manchester 
Quarterly (John Heywood) a paper on “ Charles 
Dickens and Shorthand,” in which he collects 
the references to shorthand reporting to be 
found either in the novels or in the Life, 
and also gives a description of the system 
which Dickens used, that of Thomas Gurney, 
which he also taught to his own son, the 
present Beoorder of Deal. 

The eleventh annual report of the Dante 
Society (Cambridge, Mass.) records that Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton has been elected presi¬ 
dent in the room of J. B. Lowell, while Mr. 
Justin Winsor succeeds to the vice-presidency. 
To avoid confusion, we may state that there is 
also an American Dante Society, with its head¬ 
quarters at New York, which issues a year¬ 
book of its own. The report of the Cambridge 
society contains, as usual, a list of additions to 
the special Dante collection in the library of 
Harvard College ; also a second instalment of 
documents concerning Dante’s public life, 
which includes the third decree of banishment 
of November 6, 1315; and a paper on “The 
Personal Character of Dante as revealed in his 
Writings,” by Miss Lucy Allen Paton, of the 
Harvard Annex, to which a prize was awarded 
last year. We observe that again no essay 
was sent in for the Latham prize, open to 
graduates of any college in the United States. 
One of the three subjects chosen for next 
year’s competition is “The Acquaintance of 
English Writers from Chaucer to Gray with 
the Divine Comedy.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
The September issue oi'The North American 
Review will contain an article by Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone, on “ The Elections and Home Buie,” 
to which Mr. A. J. Balfour has undertaken to 
reply in October. 

The forthcoming number of the Century 
Magazine will contuiu for a frontispiece a 
portrait of Antonin Dvorak, accompanying an 
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article by Mr. H. B. Krehbiel. Mr. Clarence 
Sted man will deal with “ Imagination in 
Poetry,” and Seiior Castelar will narrate 
“ How Columbus was wrecked.” 

The September number of the Librarg Review, 
which will be largely educational, will contain 
a poem by Bjomstjome Bjorason, entitled 
“ Over the Lofty Mountains,” and an article 
by Miss Katharine Tynan on “ Letters in 
Dublin.” 

The Vegetarian Messenger for September 
will contain a reprint of Carlyle’s paper advoca¬ 
ting the use of Indian com, which originally 
appeared in Fraser's Magazine for May 1849. 

The first instalment of a selection from the 
unpublished papers of the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod will appear in the Scottish Pulpit 
about the middle of September. The selection 
has been made by his cousin, the Bev. Dr. 
John Macleod, of Govan. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
on Wednesday, September 14, the first number 
of a new penny weekly paper for boys, to be 
called Chums. 

We have received the first number of the 
Pagan Review, which is frankly based on 
French models. It is to be the organ of the 
self-styled “ younger men,” which is nothing 
but a translation of les jeunes. The editor, in 
a “ Foreword ” of some four pages, attempts to 
explain what the “ new paganism ” means ; 
but it is evident that it does not include lucidity. 
To gives the names of the contributors to the 
first number would convey little information, 
for we presume that they are pseudonyms. It 
is enough to state that the Pagan Review can 
be obtained only from Mr. W. H. Brooks, 
Buck’s Green, Budgwick, Sussex—which is, 
we believe, within half-a-dozen miles of the 
house where Shelley was bom. 


ORIGINAL VKRSE. 

TO TWO FRIENDS. 

(A Sicilian Octave.) 

Like this poor weed* I lie beneath your feet, 
And watch you wander onward hand in hand. 
Over your heads the stars in heaven meet 
And trace about your forms a golden band. 
Trample upon me, happiness complete, 

And crush me in this desolate brown land. 

You make the fen again so sweet, so sweet— 

O lovers, lovers, I can understand. 

Charles Sayle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

JACOB’S WELL AND ITS 8KEAT. 

Elm Glove House, Salisbury: August 13, 1892. 

The Cathedral Library here has, among its 
MSS. a fifteenth century one, No. 103, a long and 
quaint theological treatise which possesses seme 
interest for the many friends and acquain¬ 
tances of Prof. Skeat. The work is called 
Ferns Jacobi ; and as all its 95 chapters have 
Latin headings I hope that somebody may be 
able to point out its original, if one ever existed 
and still exists. Otherwise the treatise reads 
like the work of some English preacher or 
writer, who for “ tweyne monythys and more ” 
gave a daily lecture or serious talk to his 
“ freendys,” on how the body of each was a pit 
of lusts, with corrupt water of the great Curse, 
and full of ooze (wose) of the Seven Deadly Sins; 
how this corrupt water was to be cast out with 
the Scoop of Penance, and then the five Water- 
gates of the five senses were to be shut so that 
the bad water should not run in again; next, 
how, with the Skete of Contricion, the Skavel 
of Confession, and the Shovel of Satisfaction, 


* Senecio jacobaea, linn. Ragwort. 


the ooze (wose) of the Seven Deadly Sins was 
to be cast out of the pit, or man’s conscience; 
how with the five Spades of Purity, Peace, Poor¬ 
ness in Spirit, Abstinence, and Charity, the gravel 
under the ooze was to be dug' in, till the firm 
ground of the Seven Virtues was reached, and 
the springs got to fill the well; how the well 
was to be made foursquare with four Virtues, 
and its sides levelled with the level of Equity, 
and plumbed with the line of Truth, &c., &c., 
and what its windlass, rope, and bucket were 
to be. 

But I will not go through the whole 
treatise. I want only to quote a bit of 
Chapter XXV. about the Skeat, and of 
Chapter XXVII. about the Skavel 
“ Of )>e skete I schal telle you this day. pis skeet 
is sorwe of herte, bat is, contricyouw for by synue. 
A skete is opyn aforn, redy to deluyn into be 
neschc wose, and redy to delyuere it out. A 
skete also soumdel in be heuyd is raysed, and reryd 
on bothe sydes; for ellys it my 3 t m>3t receyvin 
but lytel wose for scheldehed for to castyn it out. 
Also be heuyd of a skete, in be bothme is hoole : 
and ellys be wose wolde nojt abydeu b«rin to ben 
cast out, but it schulde fallen down a 3 en, thrughe 
be skete, into be pytt . . . (Leaf 55). Also 

a skete hath a long handle, to be holdyn by witA 
mannys handys, for to werkyn berwyth.” 

The Skeat is thus the street-mudman’s scoop 
or shovel of to-day. 

The Scavel, leaf 58 : 

“ Now schal I telle you how ye schal caste out be 
hard wose of yourr synne, bat is, be hard obstynacye 
of your synne, witA a scauelof confessioun. . . . 

A scauel, in be heued befornc, hath a scho of yren, 
scharp and my 3 ti, and an heued hole and narrow, 
and a long stele, an handyllc ... bis handyl 
must be in lengthe vj spanne . . .” 

I am away from books. Can any reader of 
this say in what oozy district skeat and sravel 
(or scoul) survive, and whether they have still 
their fifteenth century form ¥ 

F. J. Furnivall. 


THE GENESIS OF THE READING tvfoieias IN 
LUKE II. 14. 

Ackworth: August 18,1892. 

So long ago as May 19, 1884, in the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library, Mr. Bradshaw 
opened the Codex Bezae for me at Luke ii. 14, 
that I might see the reading tl/Soulas; and I 
was surprised to notice the corresponding 
reading consolationis in the Latin of the opposite 
page, being then unaware, Tischendorf having 
failed to record this reading, that any other 
form besides bonae voluntatis occurred in the 
Latin codices. I at once said to myself, In 
hominibus consolationis is not Latin, even if 
in Mpa-xois Modus is gome sort of Greek; and 
the second momentary thought was, Is consola- 
tionis accusative plural ¥ Modus might be 
accusative plural; but at once I thought, No 
sense will result from this, and bonae voluntatis 
does not agree. Then I thought, Can both of 
the Latin forms be nominative plural ? 
Possibly so ; only this would imply a reading 
MokIcu. Well, I said at once, might not 
tSSoit ta have been changed to fbSoalai through 
the influence of the immediately following *«( ? 
An d this is the hypothesis I now venture to 
suggest, that the original reading was ibSodu; 
that the following sal caused -ala to change to 
-Kicu; and that the Latin consolationis or bonae 
voluntates followed naturally, only taking the 
forms sooner or later of consolationis and bonae 
voluntatis, all originally in the sense of the 
nominative. Nothing would then be easier for 
a copyist, who mistook either of the latter forms 
for a genitive singular, than to change Moului 
into Modus, especially if the final l had become 
a little curved, facilitating the transition to c ; 
not to mention the aid rendered by the c of the 
preceding uvBpunois (see Westcott and Hort, 

Di 


Notes on Select Readings, p. 55a). So far as 
consolationis is concerned, the transition to a 
Greek form which is equally suited by genitive 
singular or by accusative plural was still more 
likely to occur. And it is perhaps not out of 
place to ask, in view of the acknowledged 
difficulties of construction in the case of the 
genitive in the Greek, whether made dependent 
on hvdpitrois by a Hebraism, or on ilptivy by 
trajection: Is it just possible that in Codex 
Bezae a copyist, thinking of the accusative, 
saw a meaning in it by making it descriptive of 
what the angels said, “ Praising God, and 
saying, 

Glory in the highest to God, 

And on earth peace among men. 

—His kindly purposes (or His consolations) ” ¥ 
The plural of tbloalu occurs in the LXX in 
Psalm cxl. (Heb. cxli.) 5. But I fear it is the 
weak point in this hypothesis that no Greek 
M8. gives the nominative plural in Luke ii. 14. 

William Scarnell Lean. 


ARISTOTLE AS AN HISTORIAN. 

IV. 

gorayingham Rectory, York. 

It is new information when Aristotle tells us 
that the attempt of Kylon was made before 
the so-called legislation of Drakon. The 
question is whether the information be trust¬ 
worthy. We have in the same way something 
fresh, if we can only accept the statement that 
after the formation of the Delian Confederacy 
Aristeides advised his countrymen to leave their 
fields and go into the city, where they could 
find a maintenance in the military service or in 
other occupations, and that, following his 
counsel, they established their maritime 
supremacy, exercising a somewhat despotic 
power over all their allies except the Chians, 
Lesbians, and Samians (ch. 24). This advice, 
as it has been well said, is what we should look 
for rather from Themistokles than from Aris¬ 
teides; but Aristotle, as usual, does not say 
how he learnt the facts, and, as usual also,his 
words seem to convey a false impression, 
because he withholds explanations where, if 
we wish really to understand the history, ex¬ 
planations are indispensably needed. Like 
Aristotle here, Kleon told the Athenians that 
in their relations to their allies they were 
tyrants, but Kleon had at the moment a strong 
inducement to exaggerate; and from neither 
could we obtain a clear knowledge of the facts. 
If we give the words of Aristotle their strict 
meaning, we should suppose that their 
oppression came from Athens, and that the 
oppressed allies were innocent persons wrong¬ 
fully dealt with. There is nothing to tell us 
that the Delian Confederacy, when first formed, 
was an association of independent states whose 
representatives met in synod on a footing of 
perfect equality. On this footing all contri¬ 
buted, according to the assessment of Aris¬ 
teides, ships and men for the common service, 
which was that of extinguishing the power of 
the Persian king in Europe and Western Asia. 
We have from Thucydides the distinct avowal 
that the change in these relations was brought 
about not by Athens but wholly by her allies. 
The Ionians could no more gird themselves up 
for long continued strenuous exertion now than 
in the days of Aristagoras; and it struck them 
that their end would be gained if they paid 
more money and furnished fewer ships and 
men, or none. The acceptance of their proposal 
enhanced enormously the power of Athens, 
while in case of revolt the allies became 
practically helpless against a thoroughly dis¬ 
ciplined and resolute enemy. 

This extension of Athenian empire may have 
led Aristeides to give advice (if he really did 
give it) to which some have attached a strange 
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meaning. Their words give the notion that 
the Athenian people became almost on a sud¬ 
den idlers of the market-place, managing to 
get enough to eat without doing any work, or 
receiving pay for doing nothing, or next to 
nothing. The ground on which Aristeides 
urged them to migrate to the city was, we are 
told, that they could count on making their 
living by the payments given for service in the 
field or for other duties, the conclusion beingthat 
we have here “ the beginning of that system of 
living on the public purse which was carried to 
such lengths by the later demagogues in their 
competition for popular favour, whereby, even 
before payment was introduced for service in 
the ecclesia, upwards of twenty thousand 
persons were receiving money from the public 
treasury.” The inevitable inference from 
these words is that they were receiving that to 
which they had no right; that the state of 
things under which they received this money 
was wrong; and that the recipients were little 
better than drones or impostors. It is quite 
possible that Aristotle may not have liked the 
system ; but there is nothing in his description 
which justifies this modem interpretation of it. 
Aristotle undoubtedly says that pay was pro¬ 
vided for more than two myriads of men from 
the revenues which Athens was receiving from 
various sources; but he does not say that they 
were receiving it from year’s end to year’s end, 
or receiving it without doing adequate work for 
it, or when they were doing no work. Six 
thousand of these, he says, were jurymen; six¬ 
teen hundred were bowmen; twelve hundred 
were cavalry ; five hundred formed the council 
of that number; five hundred garrisoned the 
docks; others were on garrison duty else¬ 
where. To these were added two thousand 
five hundred hoplites; the men on board the 
guardships, gaolers, and other officials. All 
these undoubtedly received pay from the 
public treasury, but they fairly earned every 
drachma that they received. English soldiers, 
sailors, judges, juries,* gaolers, are all paid; 
but not one of them lives upon the public 
purse; and the money which comes to each 
for his work is as entirely his own as the gains 
of a shoemaker or a miller. Athens may have 
had too many soldiers or too many gaolers. 
That is quite another question ; and whatever 
the faults of the system may have been, the 
advice to adopt it came, according to Aristotle, 
not from an upstart member of the demos, but 
from the Eupatrid Aristeides. 

The death of Ephialtes belongs to a period 
for which we should be thankful to have more 
information. Of the half-century preceding 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war the 
history was never written in detail. We have a 
sketch of it from Thucydides, who undoubtedly 
obtained his materials from men who had a 
personal knowledge of the events of which 
they spoke. It is a time which has been 
strangely misunderstood. The curtailment of 
the powers of the Areiopagos seems to mark, in 
the judgment of Aristotle, the point at which 
the tone of Athenian political life was changed 
decisively for the worse, the fruit of the change 
being seen in the rise of demagogues who are 
regarded as statesmen who looked not to the 
interests of the state, but solely to what would 
be popular with the majority. The picture 
drawn by Aristotle (ch. 26) exhibits the 
Athenian state as in the hands of utterly 
incompetent men. The Eupatrids had no 
recognised chief, although Kimon was the 
most prominent of their body. The generals 
lacked all military experience, and were chosen 
only because they came of good families. The 
battles which they fought ended uniformly in 

* Is it quite true to say that English jurors are 
paid, in the same sense as Athenian dikasts received 
pay ?—En. Academy. 


defeat, which involved the loss of more than 
half the military population of the city. 

Allowing for a moment the truth of these 
statements, we may note that the demos is not 
directly chargeable with any of this mischief. 
It is rather hard to visit on them the disasters 
caused by Eupatrid commanders. If the 
demos was to be blamed, it would be for 
taking part in the election of officers who had 
nothing to recommend them but their birth. 
But what are these statements of Aristotle 
worth ? Even those who lay most stress on 
his authority allow that, of the events imme¬ 
diately following the battle of Argennunsai, he 
gives a short and apparently inaccurate 
account; and the remark is true. But of the 
fight of Argennunsai Aristotle might have 
heard from those who were present at it. For 
the times preceding the reforms of Ephialtes 
he would have to make use of written records, 
or trust to worn out and worthless oral tradi¬ 
tions. But, as usual, we are left with his mere 
unsupported statements, and all that can be 
said is that these statements are altogether 
inconsistent with the brief historical sketch of 
Thucydides. Some disasters there certainly 
were : notable among them was the catas¬ 
trophe in Egypt; and Tolmides as a com¬ 
mander was most culpably rash. But, for the 
people, it was a time of marvellous and 
unwearied energy; and the victory at Oino- 
phyta was one of the most brilliant achieve¬ 
ments in the whole history of Athens. Even 
in the reverses which they underwent they 
sometimes practically accomplished their 
purpose; and assuredly they never allowed 
failure to damp their courage, or to weaken 
their will. In short, it is utterly untrue to say 
that in every battle of this period the Athenians 
were invariably defeated with serious loss, and 
that nothing came of their undertakings. 

Of the demagogues Aristotle speaks more 
distinctly. In some of the modem pictures 
drawn of them we are told that they had 
their rise during the lifetime or after the death 
of Ephialtes, and that they were men ready to 
say and to do anything, if only they could secure 
power or wealth through the favour of the 
“populace,” and well contented if they could 
do so by tickling its fancies and gratifying its 
greeds. To this company Perikles is said to 
have belonged. He merely carried out, we are 
told, 

“ the principle of the sovereignty of the popular 
assembly; and though he carried it out iu such a 
way as to disguise the real dangers of that ptinei- 
le, he was yet in truth only the first of the 
emagogues to whom Athens ultimately owed her 
ruin.” 

This is a serious charge ; but we are driven to 
ask what may be the dangers of the principle 
of the sovereignty of the popular assembly. 
Is it not the principle by which all constitu¬ 
tional states are guided ? Is it not the founda¬ 
tion of the supremacy of the British Parlia¬ 
ment ? Because they adhered to this principle, 
we are, it seems, to regard the whole body of 
the Athenian people as hopelessly corrupt. 
The populace, we are told, subsisted now on 
the public purse—a phrase which has no 
meaning, unless it asserts that the populace 
had no right to be thus supported. But it must 
again be said that all worked for their pay, 
and we are not told that they worked ill; and 
therefore not one of them subsisted on the 
public purse. It may be true that Perikles 
instituted payment for service in the law 
courts; but English juries and judges are all 
paid, and some are bold enough to talk about 
the payment of members of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, without thinking that the change must 
necessarily destroy the fabric of the English 
constitution. But in plain truth Athena was 
not brought to ruin by the demagogues, nor 
by the demos; and Aristotle distinctly says 


that the demagogues had exercised their 
influence long before the time of Ephialtes 
or Kleisthenes; and at the head of his 
list of demagogues he places the venerable 
name of Solon himself. It is a title which he 
seems to give to all political leaders, whether 
these acted in the interests of the Eupatrids or 
in those of the demos. Thus, his list gives the 
names of Miltiades and his son Kimon with 
those of Thoukydides, son of Melesias, and of 
the ill-starred Niki as on the one side, and of 
Themistokles and Aristeides, Ephialtes and 
Perikles, on the other. He says, also, that a 
change for the worse took place in the state of 
Athens after the death of Perikles, inasmuch 
as after him the demos received as its leader a 
man of no good reputation among the 
Epieikeis, or Eupatrid gentlemen—in other 
words, one whose manners or character placed 
him beyond the pale of “ good society.” This 
seems to be an allusion to Kleon, who is not 
mentioned in the list of the leaders who were 
gentlemen, and of whom it is said that he did 
great and serious mischief to the demos (ch. 28); 
but it is not said that Kleon made the favour 
of the majority his first consideration, or that 
he set himself to tickle their fancies and gratify 
their greed. On the contrary, the harm was 
done, according to Aristotle, partly by his 
vulgarity, his loud speech, his slanderous 
language, but in a much greater degree by the 
despotism which he sought to exercise over 
them. 

It may be no injustice to Aristotle to say 
that he looked on the career of Kleon as 
marking the establishment of what has been 
called unmitigated democracy at Athens; but 
it is less safe to draw distinctions between the 
later Athens, in which the populace subsisted 
on the public purse, as being incapable of 
empire, and the earlier Athens of the Delian 
confederacy, as being capable of it. Wonder¬ 
ful to say, it is of this very Athens in the early 
days of the confederacy and in the time of 
Aristeides himself that Aristotle is speaking 
when he says that it maintained twenty 
thousand or more citizens on moneys dispensed 
from the public treasury. 

If we turn to still more serious questions, 
we can scarcely fail to see that Aristotle seems 
altogether unconscious of any essential distinc¬ 
tion between Athens and Sparta—in other 
words, between the typical Ionian and the 
typical Dorian mind. We can scarcely speak of 
him as realising the fact that, in the lines on 
which its constitution was built up, Athens 
was offending against the deepest instincts of 
the Eupatrid society of the old Aryan world; 
that the Eupatrid element at Athens was 
always in entire sympathy with Sparta; and 
that Spartan polity obstinately refused to 
advance beyond the individual Polis or city, 
while that of Athens was always taking a 
course which, if unchecked, would have issued 
in the growth of what we now mean by a 
nation. Athenian polity took this course on 
land, but was met by the resolute opposition 
of practically the whole Hellenic world. It 
followed the same line by sea, and the result 
was a confederacy, all the members of which 
enjoyed the full protection of Athenian law. 
It was, indeed, impossible for a man in the 
mental position of Aristotle to understand this 
or to see it. He could not help speaking of 
Nikias as Thucydides speaks of him, and, again, 
of Antiphon; but unless we see it, the history 
of Athens remains little more than a profitless 
puzzle. 

The consequences are still more grave if we 
fail to distribute praise or blame to the right 
persons as they come before us in the great 
drama. One of the parties or sections which 
enjoyed the full Athenian citizenship under the 
constitution, as drawn out by the reforms of 
Kleisthenes, acted unconstitutionally and 
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even treacherously. On which party or section 
did the guilt of this lie F The payment of 
citizens serving as soldiers and sailors or in the 
law courts was as much an established fact at 
Athens as the payment of British citizens so 
serving is with us; and unconstitutional and 
illegal methods for doing away with this pay¬ 
ment or for tampering otherwise with the 
constitution were as unjustifiable for Athenians 
then as they would be for Englishmen now. 
It may be said that the downhill course of 
Athens was the work of the demos under 
Perikles or other leaders, and that the “ popu¬ 
lace” was to blame for it. Such a statement 
would be both untrue and ungenerous. The 
fatal mistake made by Athens was the Sicilian 
expedition, and this undertaking was not a 
plan suggested by the populace. It was an 
enterprise of the kind against which Perikles 
had repeatedly and most earnestly warned 
them ; and it assumed its gigantic proportions 
partly through the lack of judgment shown by 
Nikias, the Eupatrid who opposed it, and the 
combined insolence and treachery of Alkibiades, 
the Eupatrid who was resolved at all costs to 
bring it about. That a majority of Athenian 
citizens was led away into an unreasoning 
approval, or even into a vehement enthusiasm 
for it, is a fact precisely parallel to the 
enthusiasm shown by a large proportion of 
Englishmen for the Jingo policy ascribed to Mr. 
Disraeli. But if ever a constitution was upset 
by deliberate treachery, it was the Athenian 
constitution when assailed, undermined, and 
overthrown after the catastrophe in Sicily. 
The stupendous conspiracy, which achieved its 
ends for a time, is not mentioned definitely in 
this treatise; but the opinions expressed here 
stand out in odd contrast with the emphatic 
judgment of Aristotle elsewhere ( Polit . v. 4, 13), 
that the Athenian oligarchs determined to carry 
out by violence a work which had been begun 
with lies. It may be convenient to avoid going 
into the details of the schemes of the con¬ 
spirators which are given by Aristotle; but it 
is not unnecessary to show that these schemes 
were all acts of nothing less than the vilest 
cowardice and treachery against a constitution 
which they purposed to subvert by foreign aid, 
while a large, if not the main, body of the 
citizens was engaged in naval and military 
service elsewhere. The crime was aggravated 
when the report was industriously spread that 
the support of the Great King might be secured 
if only the constitution were changed to a 
moderate oligarchy. But by whom were these 
reports put about F Was this also the work of 
the “populace ” F and is this all that should be 
said for a scheme which would be muchlikeaplan 
for working on Englishmen by assuring them 
that the Russian Czar would graciously take 
them under his protection if they would only 
do away with their representative assembly, the 
franchise, and the freedom of the press, and make 
a few other trifling changes which would show 
them to be worthy of his confidence F Yet, as 
though there were nothing strange or wrong 
about the matter, we are told that those who 
preferred the safety of the country to the 
particular form of its government might be 
excused for being lukewarm in the defence of 
the democracy, while those who might have 
been disposed to resist were paralysed by the 
terrorism established by the oligarchical clubs 
and societies. What is meant by the safety of a 
country apart from all reference to particular 
forms of governing it F What would be the 
safety of England apart from the equality of 
all its citizens before the law F and what are the 
attractions in the grace of the Russian despot 
which would excuse Englishmen for being luke¬ 
warm in the defence of the English constitution 
as it has come down to us F The Commons of 
England under Charles II. were perfectly aware 
that their king would be well pleased if they 
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would abandon their foolish preference of a 
particular form of government to the safety of 
the country. But were they turned from their 
resolution on this account F and should they 
have been held excused if they had done so ? 
As to “ the terrorism of the oligarchical clubs 
and societies,” did this also come from the 
demos or populace F Undeniably the whole 
conspiracy, with all the dastardly cowardice of 
its secret assassinations, was Eupatrid work from 
beginning to end, and the opinions expressed 
by Aristotle (and by the historian Thucydides 
not less than by Aristotle) of the agents of this 
infamous treason are at once accounted for. 
The conduct of the Epieikeis, the Kaloi-kai- 
agathoi, or gentlemen, of Athens, might not be 
loyal or patriotic, and it might be well not to 
speak of it as such in set terms; but by 
Eupatrids it must not be lightly made the 
subject of direct censure. 

To say this is virtually to maintain that, if 
we follow the guidance of Aristotle, we shall 
misread the history of Athens from the dose of 
the Sicilian expedition down to its submission 
to Lysandros. That history is the record of 
persistent treason to the Athenian constitu¬ 
tion, sharedby the Eupatrid families generally; 
and therefore Aristotle in this treatise contents 
himsdf with bald statements of certain facts, 
veiling or ignoring the motives of the actors. 
The consummation of the great treachery at 
Aigospotamoi is mentioned as though it followed 
on the rejection of the peace opposed by 
Kleophon, a piece of information about as 
instructive as the announcement that the 
signing of the Great Charter followed the 
Norman Conquest of this country. What took 
place at Aigospotamoi, Aristotle (ch. 34) 
describes as a sea-fight, although he must 
have known well that there was no fight at all, 
and that those of the Athenian generals who 
were bribed had made up their minds that, if 
possible, there should be none. In short, of 
the true significance of the event Aristotle 
knew nothing, or, knowing it, would say 
nothing. 

We need scarcely go further. The general 
character of the treatise has been sufficiently 
brought out and tested. It is not unsatis¬ 
factory to be brought to the conclusion that, in 
the way of correcting errors on minor points in 
the treatment of Athenian history, it leaves not 
much work to be done, and in the way of 
reconstruction none.. It certainly enables us to 
determine conclusively the weight to be 
attached to the authority of Aristotle as an 
historian. 

George W. Cox. 


NOTES ON HERODAS. 

Cambridge: Aug. l!i, 1892. 

I. 28. Perhaps we may emend wa\ai<rrpri to the 
plural, which seems more natural. We should 
then have one plural in 28, and one singular in 29. 

I. 79. I do not think that the superscript can 
be read as Anri (A«/»n). 

II. 27. ii/ituy is used once by Babrius, 90, 2. 

VII. 12. In the restoration made by Diels, 

sixteen letters in 1. 12 occupy the fame space 
as nine in 1. 13. Nor do I understand air^v, 
“ solam.” The r is followed by a straight stroke 
on the verge of a small gap — i.e., we have aJn[j]. 
The space is small, but tu can be written very 
closely. The moat natural supplement is u. At'-ycu 
trot. I can make no satisfactory sense with f/y or 
the conjunction tjy, so I propose yvv fit mu' (a5-n, 
fin, \4ytp (rot) \apnrpiyfis. The yuy is emphatic, and 
= the yuy . . St’ icnl xpth i of VI. 9. aZnr is ex¬ 
plained by 5. replaces the demonstrative of 
IV. 42. I must confess that the reading is a little 
tortured. In 12 we have a fresh offence, so that 
a fresh threat is appropriate. koA£ r iyit mu ri/y 
Kaxhu Btpaav (or pax"') 'l>yiras. I should prefer r^y 
f>ix tv Avoiand perhaps the long i is possible ; 
it is only found short in writers of no metrical 
authority. Still I do not venture to propose it. 


Nor do I care for tV ISpr/y avorj^irw, the reading 
of Diels interpreted in a different sense. 

VII. 88. In my letter of August 20, for “ the 
last a in II. 72,” read “ the second <r." 

F. D. 


SCIENCE. 

Le Zend-Avesta ; traduction nouvelle, avec 
commentaire historique et philologique, 
par James Darmesteter. Vol. I. La 
liturgie: Yasna et Vispered. (Paris : 
Leroux.) 

In this first volume of his new French trans¬ 
lation of the Avesta (which forms the 
twenty-first volume of the “Annales du 
Musee Guimet ”) Prof. Darmesteter has 
been able to make use of much information 
that was practically inaccessible a few years 
ago, and some of it is still hardly known to 
the Parsis themselves. It is needless to say 
that the talented and judicious translator 
has made the best use of his materials, by 
producing a work worthy of his fame as an 
accomplished and accurate scholar and a 
clear and eloquent writer. His object has 
been not only to give a correct and readable 
text, based upon the latest discoveries of 
manuscripts and their meaning, but also to 
describe the ceremonial details that accom¬ 
pany the recitation of the text during the 
celebration of the liturgy. These details 
and their differences, as practised in India 
and Iran, have been ascertained partly from 
the rubrics found in some MSS. and Bombay 
editions of the text, and partly from infor¬ 
mation supplied by priests in India in the 
course of conversation and correspondence. 
The translation and commentary of 492 
quarto pages are preceded by a comprehen¬ 
sive introduction of 119 pages, regarding 
the history of Zoroastrian studies, the Avesta 
and its interpretation, the priests and re¬ 
ligious apparatus, the rites and ritual, the 
Gathas, and the materials for translating 
the liturgy. 

For the Avesta every reader or translator 
has now to turn to the revised texts edited 
by Geldner, which are accompanied by the 
variants of every accessible MS. of any 
authority. But the translator finds his chief 
assistance in the Pahlavi version, made 
probably about 1550 years ago, and revised 
occasionally during the first two or three 
centuries of its existence, a copy of which is 
found in the Copenhagen MS. K 5 which was 
completed on November 17, 1323, from a 
MS. of the copyist’s great-grand-uncle, and 
was the only copy known to Europeans 
thirty years ago. A few other copies have 
since been brought to notice, such as J 2 , by 
the same writer, which is now in the Bodleian 
Library and was completed on January 26, 
1323, according to the most recent inves¬ 
tigations, or nearly ten months earlier than 
K’; also Pt 4 , ME 4 , and another, all copied 
last century from a MS. copied in Iran about 
1478 from another MS. written by a grand¬ 
father of the copyist of K s and J 2 . By 
collating these MSS., still extant, the trans¬ 
lator ascertains the Pahlavi version of the 
Yasna as it stood about the year 1270 ; and 
in Neryosang’s Sanskrit translation (made 
about the year 1200) he can trace a large 
portion of its Pahlavi original, which may 
have belonged to a different family of MSS., 
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as we have reason to believe that the pre¬ 
decessor of K. 5 did not leave Iran before 1270. 

Prof. Darmesteter places great reliance 
upon the Pahlavi versions; and in this he is, 
no doubt, perfectly justified, because he 
understands them well, and can make due 
allowance for their peculiarities. In several 
cases where he finds no help from them, this 
does not arise so much from any omission 
on the part of the Pahlavi translator, as 
from his using words and phrases that we 
do not, as yet, thoroughly understand; for, 
though we may now flatter ourselves that 
the study of Pahlavi has passed through its 
infancy, we must own that it is still in its 
earliest boyhood. In a few cases, reliance 
upon the Pahlavi may be misplaced ; but, at 
all events, it gives us the opinions handed 
down by tradition to the priesthood of 
twelve or fifteen centuries ago, and often 
more than one such opinion on the same 
passage. It has been the peculiar privilege 
of the Pahlavi versions that they have 
locked up the knowledge of learned priests 
of olden times, and have handed it safely 
down, through ages of adversity and 
ignorance, to be imparted by degrees to 
their remote descendants as soon as these 
were fitted by education to receive and 
make use of it. 

The aim of this translation of the Parsi 
liturgy has evidently been to provide both 
the general reader and the Avesta scholar 
with all the available information they can 
possibly require for understanding the text. 
The translator’s commentary, for the use of 
the scholar, is condensed into some three or 
four thousand short footnotes, a most con¬ 
venient arrangement for the reader; and 
further details are given in special introduc¬ 
tions and appendices to certain chapters, 
affording a carefully arranged mass of in¬ 
formation that would require much labour 
and patience to collect from its original 
sources. That a few errors may be dis¬ 
covered in this vast store of facts is very 
probable, but he would be a bold and one¬ 
sided critic who would venture to point out 
any of them without most careful study and 
an acknowledgment that he had learnt 
many undoubted facts for every one that he 
disputed. E. W. West. 


TIBETAN LITERATURE .* 

We quote the following from the annual 
address of the president of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Sir A. W. Croft: 

“ I would also draw attention to the Tibetan 
publications of the ‘ Bibliotheca Indica’ series, for 
which we are indebted to Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.I.E., and Babu Pratkp Chandra Ghosh. 
This is a comparatively new field of work, which is 
arousing considerable interest in Europe. The 
mass of Tibetan literature accessible to us is 
enormous, and of very unequal value: and it will 
be necessary to exercise great care in selecting 
works for publication in this series. 

“ Deference may also be made to a paper on the 
life of the Indian Pandit, Atlsa. otherwise known 
as Dipamkara S'rijfn'raa. by Babu Sarat Chandra 
Dae, published in Part I. of the Journal. Dipam¬ 
kara was a learned Pandit of Magadha, to whom 
Lba Lama, the king of Tibet, sent messengers in 
the first half of the eleventh century, inviting him 
to visit Tibet in order to restore the pure doctrines 

* See “ Tibetan Lexicography ” in the Academy 
of July 25, 1891. 


of Buddhism, which had become debased in that 
country by an admixture of Tantrik and Pon 
mysticism. After many refusals, he was prevailed 
on to visit Tibet in the year 1038, when the king 
received him with the utmost respect and venera¬ 
tion, and conferred on him the title of Jovo Atisa 
(the supreme lord who has surpassed all). He 
revived the practice of the pure Mahay ana doctrine, 
and died near Lhasa in 1053, at the age of seventy- 
three. 

“ I may also notice the papers of the late Dr. 
Karl Marx, published in numbers 2 and 3 of 
Part I. of the Journal, one being a translation of 
a dialogue from the Tibetan between a wicked 
king and his minister, and the other a notice of 
documents relating to the history of Ladakh, at 
which place Dr. Marx was a missionary. Death 
has been very busy in the last few years with 
Tibetan scholars. We have lost Schiefner, 
Minayeff, and JUschke; and now the successor of 
Jiischke at Ladakh has followed him. 

“ An account may here be given of the Tibetan- 
Sanskrit Dictionary, on the preparation of which 
Babu 8arat Chandra Das, as the Tibetan Translator 
to Government, has been engaged for the last two 
or three years under the orders of the Government 
of Bengal. At the close of the preface to his 
Tibetan Dictionary, published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1834, Csoma de Kiiriis wrote: — 

‘ When there shall be more interest taken in 
Buddhism and in the diffusion of Christian and 
European knowledge throughout the most eastern 
parts of Asia, the Tibetan Dictionary maybe much 
improved, enlarged, and illustrated by the 
addition of Sanskrit terms.’ The projected dic¬ 
tionary is intended to satisfy this requirement, 
only much more fully than de Kiiriis contemplated. 
Since his time another Tibetan Dictionary has 
appeared, the production of Jiischke, the Moravian 
missionary at Ladakh. This work, though a great 
improvement on Csoma’s, does not meet the critical 
requirements of the present day. Jiischke had not 
at his command the resources necessary for such 
an undertaking. He was thoroughly familiar with 
Tibetan as a spoken language; but as regards 
its literary form, he bad access to only a limited 
number of Tibetan works that had been published 
in Germany and at St. Petersburg, besides a few 
block-prints obtained from itinerant Lamas at 
Ladakh. More than this, words of every style and 
of every age are collected together in Jiischke’s 
dictionary without any attempt at classification. 

“ The dictionary which Babu Sarat Chandra 
Das, with his coadjutors, has now in hand is of 
much wider scope than either of its predecessors, 
and its materials are derived from many different 
sources. It was in the first instance undertaken 
at the suggestion of Prof. Max Muller, who was 
anxious to ascertain the exact force of the Tibetan 
renderings of current philosophical terms used in 
Sanskrit Buddhist literature. These technical 
terms, it was known, were rendered into Tibetan 
by their precise syllabic equivalents, in conformity 
with a system framed for the purpose by the 
Pandits engaged in the work of translating into 
Tibetan the sacred books of Indian Buddhism. 
It wa. hoped that in this way much new light 
would be thrown on the original meaning of the 
philosophical terms of that literature, which is 
now in many instances most obscure. 

“ The dictionary has accordingly been framed 
on these lines. The Tibetan word is first given, 
and then its Sanskrit equivalent, if any, followed 
by (1) a literal translation of the word according 
to its etymology; (2) the sense or senses in which 
the word is used in speech or literature; (3) illus¬ 
trative examples taken from Tibetan works either 
published or accessible in known libraries. In 
order to secure, as far as possible, an exhaustive 
vocabulary and a copious supply of illustrations, 
Tibetan literature has been ransacked. Recourse 
has been had, not only to Tibetan-Sanskrit 
vocabularies like the UyulpalliandtheMd/tdryutpatli, 
some of which had already been translated by 
Rt'mueat into French, and by Csoma into English; 
and to Sanskrit works like the KulpalaUi Karyadaria, 
with their absolutely faithful Tibetan translations; 
but also to a still larger treasury of literary and 
scientific wealth. The Kahgyur, or collection of 
Buddhist scriptures, comprises 108 volumes of 
about five hundred leaves each. With the help of 
Lama Sherab Gyataho, of the Gum monastery, near 
Darjiling, 90 of these volumes have been analysed 


for the purposes of the dictionary. The Tangyur, 
which contains 225 volumes, is a still richer 
storehouse of learning. It contains the text of 
P&nini and other grammarians, treatises from the 
Sanskrit on ethics, political science, and political 
economy, and even poems like the Meghadnta-aXl 
transcribed literatim in the Tibetan character, 
together with Tibetan translations and com¬ 
mentaries. The Tangyur is in fact a cyclopaedia 
of Indo-Tibetan literature ; and the means by 
which so many ancient Sanskrit works had been 
preserved in Tibet and interpreted to the peoplo 
had long been a source of wonder to scholars in 
Europe. Unfortunately, we possess no copy of 
the Tangyur, as we do of the Kahgyur. Babu 
Sarat Chandra Das has succeeded in obtaining the 
loan of one volume from the Labrong monastery in 
Sikkim; but if the whole were accessible to him, 
the value of his work would be greatly increased. 

“ But it is not merely the scientific terms of 
classical literature that will find their place in this 
dictionary. The work is intended, as far as 
possible, to be complete; and will include the 
language of the present time and of every day 
use—in fact, the current vernacular of Tibet. 
Contributions have also been levied from a large 
collection of Tibetan and Bhutia correspondence, 
captured during the late Tibetan campaign. 
These contain a great variety of idiomatic and 
honorific words and phrases, the use of which is 
confined to correspondence and to polite conversa¬ 
tion. From another quarter has been obtained a 
large stock of words peculiar to the terminology of 
the Pon mysticism, which is thought to have 
preceded Buddhism in Tibet. These terms are 
little known to orthodox Buddhists, and were 
entirely unknown to either Csoma or Jiischke. 
Readers of our publications will remember how 
many papers on the Pon religion Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das has contributed to the Journal, from 
books and materials which he collected during 
his residence in Tibet. Aid is also promised from 
abroad; Prof. Foucaux of Paris having kindly 
offered to place at Babu Sarat Chandra Das’s dis¬ 
posal the materials that he has himself collected 
with a similar object, including a long list of 
philosophical terms from Buddhlst-Sanskrit 
sources. Finally, in the interpretation of 
Sanskrit terms, Babu Sarat Chandra Das will have 
the valuable assistance of Pandit Hari Mohan 
Vidyabhushan, the Pandit employed by this 
Society. 

“The arrangement of the dictionary will be 
alphabetical; all the words derived from one root 
being placed together under that root, and each 
word being again found in its alphabetical place, 
with a reference to the word under which its 
meaning is discussed. The difficult question of 
pronunciation is provided lor by a method at once 
simple and clear. Typographical devices will be 
used to distinguish modern and colloquial words 
from those that are scientific or ancient. Some of 
the work is now ready for the press, but it will 
necessarily take a long time before so elaborate an 
undertaking is completed.” 


THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 

A provisional programme has now been issued 
of the Oriental Congress which will hold its 
meetings in London, at Burlington Gardens, 
from September 5 to 12. 

Prof. Max Muller will deliver the opening 
address, in the theatre of the University of 
London, on Monday, September 5, at 11 a.m.; 
and at 3 p.m. on the same day; the several 
sections will meet, and each choose two vice- 
presidents and one hon. secretary from among 
the foreign scholars. Mr. W. E. Gladstone will 
deliver his address, as president of the section 
on Archaic Greece and the East, on Wednesday, 
September 7, at 3.30 p.m., also in the theatre 
of the University of London. On Thursday 
evening, from 8 to 10 p.m., a collective visit will 
be paid to the British Museum. Saturday will 
be devoted to excursions to Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge ; at the former place the chairman of 
the reception committee is Sir W. W. Hunter, 
and at the latter place Sir Thomas Wade. In 
London the Earl of Northbrook will hold a 
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reception; and Sir M. E. Grant Duff, Mr. 
Vincent Robinson, and Mr. Colyer Fergusson, 
■will give garden parties. The concluding 
meeting of the congress will be held in the 
morning of Monday, September 12; and in the 
evening of that day the committee will entertain 
the foreign members at dinner. Invitations for 
future congresses have already been received 
from the King of Boumania and from the city 
of Geneva. 

The following foreign bodies have signified 
their intention to send delegates: the Uni¬ 
versities of Bonn, Bologna, Giessen, Gottingen, 
Groningen, Halle, Johns Hopkins, Marburg, 
Munich, St. Petersburg, Strassburg, and 
Vienna; the Academy of Sciences at Vienna, 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, the Accademia 
dei Lincei, the Smithsonian Institute, the 
German Oriental Society, the Italian Oriental 
Society, the oriental section of the Russian 
Society of Archaeology, the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Vienna, the Asiatic Society 
of Japan, and the Straits branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society. 

Among the foreign members, most of whom 
it is hoped will be present, we may mention 
the following:— 

Austria and Hungary : Prof. Georg Biihler, 
of Vienna; Dr. Rudolf Dvorak, of Prague; 
Dr. Ignaz Goldziher, of Budapest; Dr. Josef 
Karaba^ek ; Prof. John Kirste, of Graz; Prof. 
Deo Beinisch; and Dr. Jaroslav Sedlacek. 

Belgium: Dr. Abbeloos, Prof. Colinet, and 
Prof. C. de Harlez, of Louvain ; and Prof. 
Victor Chauvain, of Liege. 

France: Prof. James Darmesteter and Prof. 
A. C. Barbier de Meynard, of the College de 
France ; M. Auguste Barth, M. Edouard 
Drouin, and Prof. Jules Oppert. 

Germany: Profs. Dillman, Sachau, Schrader, 
and Weber, of Berlin; Profs. Jacobi, Prym, 
and Wiedemann, of Bonn; Prof. Kautzsch, 
of Halle-Wittenberg; Prof. Kielhora, of 
Gottingen ; Profs. Socin and Windisch, of 
Leipzig; Profs. Ebers and Geiger, of Munich ; 
Profs. Euting, Horn, Leumann, and Noldeke, 
of Strassburg; and Prof. Jolly, of Wurzburg. 

Holland: Profs, de Goeje, Land, van der 
Lith, and Tiele, of Leiden ; Profs. Bahler and 
Speyer, of Groningen; Prof. Houtsma, of 
Utrecht ; and MM. von Oordt and de 
Stoppelaar, of the oriental publishing firm of 
Brill. 

Russia: Profs. Chwolson, Sergius d’ Olden¬ 
burg, Bosen, Shukowski, and Vassiliew, of St. 
Petersburg; and Profs. Donnerand Strandman, 
of Helsingfors. 

India: H. H. Druva and Bajashri Vasudev 
Madhav Samarth, of Baroda; Taw Sein Ko, of 
Burma; Dr. M. A. Stein, of Lahore; and 
Prof. T. W. Arnold. 

Italy: Prince Teano and Prof. Schiaparelli, 
of Borne; Count Angelo de Gubematis, Prof. 
F. La Sinio, and Dr. P. E. Pavolini, of 
Florence. 

Scandinavia : Prof. V. Schmidt, of Copen¬ 
hagen ; Prof. Lieblein, of Christiania; and 
Prof. Piehl, of Upsala. 

Switzerland: Prof. Gautier, of Lausanne; 
Prof. E. Muller, of Berne; Prof. Edouard 
Naville, of Geneva; and Prof. Wackerragel, of 
Basle. 

United States: President Gilman and Prof. 
Paul Haupt, of Johns Hopkins ; Prof. W. B. 
Harper, of Chicago; Prof. A. V. Williams 
Jackson, of Columbia College; and Prof. C. R, 
Lanman, of Harvard. 


Meanwhile, another Oriental Congress will 
be held at Lisbon from September 2,‘i to 
October 1. The special feature of this meeting 
will be papers by Portuguese scholars— 
“ Oriental Studies on the Lusiads,” by Prof. 


Vasconcellos; “Letters from Monomotapa,” 
by Senhor A. Coelho; “The Gypsies of 
Portugal,” by Baron de Combarqua; and 
“Ethiopian Discoveries,” by Senhor Esteves 
Pereira. Among other papers promised we 
may mention: “The Religious Condition of 
the East at the Time of Alexander’s Conquest, ” 
by M. Felix Bobiou; “The Oriental MSS. at 
Lisbon,” by Prof. R6ne Basset, who will also 
report on those he has found in Northern 
Africa ; “ Indian Theogony and Sakti 

Worship,” by Prof. Gustav Oppert, of Madras ; 
“ Indo-Egyptian Affinities,” by Dr. Carl Abel; 
and “ Sea Voyages by Hindus,” by Pandit 
Mabesh Chandra Nyaratna. There will be 
excursions to Cordova, Seville, and Granada ; 
while an extraordinary meeting of the Arabic 
section is to be held in the Alhambra. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

BENGALI PHILOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY. 

London : August, 1892. 

Readers of the last number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly may remember that, in writing on 
Bengali Philology and Ethnography, I put 
forward the view that the population of Lower 
Bengal is almost entirely Indo-Chinese and 
Dravidian; and that, while the vocabulary of 
Low Bengali—the language of the masses—is 
largely of corrupted Sanskrit, its grammatical 
form is purely agglutinative. 

The Dravidian and Indo-Chinese races in 
Lower Bengal, who still retain their original 
non-Aryan tongues—for example, the Kond 
and the Santali — speak languages purely 
agglutinative ; and it is practically certain 
that the Bengali masses of Dravidian and Indo- 
Chinese race spoke tongues akin to the Kond 
and Santali—that is, agglutinative tongues— 
before they adopted a corrupt Sanskrit 
vocabulary. 

From these two facts I concluded that to the 
agglutination of their original tongues was due 
the agglutinative cast which the Bengali 
masses gave to their corrupt Sanskrit vocabu¬ 
lary—was due, in fact, the agglutinative 
character of modem Low Bengali. 

To put the same troth in simpler words, I 
tried to show that the black or yellow races of 
Bengal had been in the habit of stringing 
their words together in the particular way 
called “ agglutination,” or “ glueing ” ; and 
that this habit stuck to them when they 
adopted a corrupt Sanskrit vocabulary, with 
the result that they glued their new words 
together in the old way. 

To this process I tentatively gave the name 
of “ Inverse Attraction,” as it seemed anal¬ 
ogous to the inverse attraction of the relative 
pronoun, where an element is attracted out of 
its normal grammatical form. But apparently 
this term is not a very happy one, so that I 
should propose to change it, and to call the 
phenomenon which I have described “ Racial 
Remoulding ” of adopted tongues. 

I have spoken of the relations of Sanskrit 
and Santali to Bengali, the first giving the 
substance, and the second the form, to the 
resultant speech. 

By showing how the Sanskrit word is cast in 
the Santali mould, to produce Bengali, we 


may show the 
at work. 

“ Racial Remoulding ” actually 

SINGULAR. 

SANSKRIT 

SANTALI 

BENGALI 

WORD. 

MOULD. 

RESULTANT. 

N. Janas 

hercl 

Jan 

Ac. jan am 

herel 

jan 

I. janena 

herel-tc 

jan-dura 

D. janinja 

herd’then 

jan-kc 

Ab. jamit 

herd-klim 

jan-th eke 

Or. jnnasya 

herd-ren 

jan-er 

L. jane 

herel-re 

jan-ete 

V. jana 

e hjrd 

re jan 


In both Santali and Bengali, many other 
agglutinative post-positions may be used, the 
number of possible cases being very large. In 
Bengali, I have given those most commonly 
used by the people of West Murshidabad, of 
almost pure Santali race. Perhaps the plural 
illustrates the process of “ Racial Remoulding ” 
even better than the singular. 

PLURAL. 

SANSKRIT SANTALI 11ENQALI 

WORD. MOl'LD. RESULTANT. 


N. Janas 
Ac. jandn 
I. jan&is 
D. janebhyas 
Ab. janebhyas 
G. janunam 
L. janeshu 
V. jande 


herel-ko 
herel-ko 
htrel-ko-te 
herel-ko-then 
herel-ko-khon 
herel-ko-ren 
herel-ko-rc 
r herel-ko 


jan-lok 
jan-lok 
jan-hk-ddrd 
jan-lok-ke 
jan-lok-theke 
jan-lok-er 
jan-lok-ete 
re jan-lok 


This illustrates the main characteristic of 
both Santali and Bengali grammar, the forma¬ 
tion of cases by post-positions; and the forma¬ 
tion of the plural by the same post-positions, 
after a particle of number — there being 
properly only one declension in both languages. 

I think this example illustrates both 
graphically and conclusively the mode in 
which “ Racial Remoulding ” acts upon 
adopted tongues, and especially upon the 
tongue of our most populous Indian province. 

Charles Johnston. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A committee— including Lord Kelvin, Profs. 
Ayrton, G. Forbes, D. E. Hughes, O. Lodge, 
J. Perry, Silvan us Thompson, and others—has 
been formed to give effect to the feeling, 
among the older members of the electrical 
profession, that the life-long labours of Mr. 
Samuel Alfred Varley should be recognised by 
some substantial testimonial befitting his 
reputation as a scientific investigator. Sub¬ 
scriptions may be sent to the lion, treasurer, 
Mr. A. Stroh, 8, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 

Mr. C. H. Gatty, of East Grinstead, has 
given £2000 for the purpose of establishing a 
permanent building for the marine laboratory 
at St. Andrews, which is the oldest institution 
of the kind in Great Britain. 

The University Extension meeting at Oxford 
during the past week has included a practical 
course of study in botany, under the direction 
of Mr. Claridge Druco, which was attended 
by a considerable number of county council 
students. There were twenty-eight lectures, 
each followed by a botanical excursion in the 
vicinity of Oxford. Near the remains of 
Godstow Nunnery, the conductor found in a 
ditch a specimen of the plant Nitella mucronata, 
which has only been discovered three times 
previously in England—first, about 1720, by 
Prof. Dillenius at Isleworth, next by William 
Borrer, in Sussex, about 1830, and, thirdly, 
near Bedford in 1884. The students have 
studied the natural orders, and have been 
shown how to collect, to dry, and to arrange 
an herbarium. In the excursions about 250 
plants were named and described. 

Nature for last week contains a letter from 
Mr. E. A. Minchin, of the University Museum 
at Oxford—who is now the recorder for sponges 
and echinoderms for the Zoological Record, and 
who recently occupied a table at the Naples 
Zoological Station—advocating an international 
Zoological Record. His proposal is that there 
should be two parts : (1) for morphology and 
physiology, which might be done at Naples, on 
the lines of the existing Zoologischer Jahres- 
bericht ; and (2) a systematic part, to the 
exclusion of the other departments, which 
might continue to be done in London—the 
whole, however, to be published in one 
volume, say at Leipzig. 
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We have recently received various Parts of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
devoted to different branches of physical science. 
Thus, Vol. 60, Part 2 and Part 4, contains a List 
of the Diamond Island Plants by D. Prain, and 
descriptions of some new Labiatae by the same 
author; Materials for a Flora of the Malayan 
Peninsula, by Geo. King, extending to more 
than 100 pages; a paper by Surgeon Walsh on 
certain spiders which mimic ants, wandering 
about in company with those species which 
they resemble, and springing upon their 
victims from behind (a proceeding also adopted 
by our well-known British Salticidae (Attidae); 
a List of the Butterflies of Engano, with 
remarks on the Danaidoe, by W. Doherty, of 
Cincinnati, U.S.A., and figures of several of 
the most remarkable species of the genus 
Gerydus, &c. Vol. 59, Part 1, Nos. 3 and 4, 
contains a remarkable memoir on some of the 
symbols found on the punch-marked coins of 
Hindostan, and on their relationship to the 
archaic symbolism of other races and distant 
lands, by W. Theobald. It also contains the 
completion of Mr. E. T. Atkinson’s elaborate 
catalogue of the Coleoptera or beetles of the 
Oriental region. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

At a recent meeting of the Acadcmie des 
Inscriptions, M. J. Halevy read a paper upon 
two Semitic inscriptions, now in the Berlin 
Museum, which, in his opinion, overthrow the 
commonly received views about the Hittites. 
The two inscriptions were found at Zinjirli, 
in Northern Syria. Though greatly worn and 
mutilated, M. Halevy has been able to read 
them. They are written in a dialect of 
Phoenician, closely resembling Hebrew and 
but slightly influenced by Aramaean. They 
were engraved by two kings of the country of 
Yadi, both styled Pannamu, who lived in the 
ninth and eighth centuries n.c. The former 
dedicates a statue to Hadad, the supreme god 
of the Hittites ; the latter was restored to his 
grandfather’s throne, os a vassal, by the Assy¬ 
rian army under Tiglath-pileser III. Accord¬ 
ing to M. Halevy, these inscriptions prove 
conclusively that the Hittites were a Semitic 
race. The hieroglyphs found in many parts of 
Asia Minor must, therefore, be of Anatolian, 
not of Syrian, origin, the few that have been 
discovered at Hamath and Aleppo being only 
the results of a temporary conquest. 

In the course of the University Extension 
meeting at Oxford last week, a lecture on “ The 
Origin and Diffusion of Alphabets ” was 
delivered by Mr. W. Marsham Adams, 
formerly fellow of New College. It may 
be remembered that about a year ago Mr. 
Adams pointed out, in a paper before the 
Boyal Literary Society, a great number of 
resemblances between the characters of the 
hieratic or priestly alphabet of ancient 
Egypt, and those of the Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Basque, Sanskrit, Ilunic, and other 
' languages, the form of the characters being 
almost identical, though their phonetic values 
for the most part differed in the different 
languages. For the transference of sound—for 
in the lecturer’s view the sound varies, not the 
letter—Mr. Adams was unable to account at 
the time; but since then he has followed up 
the principle laid down by Champollion, and 
claims now to have made such an application 
as will explain the majority of alphabetic 
values. According to that illustrious dis¬ 
coverer, every hieratic character was the 
cipher of an object represented in the corre¬ 
sponding hieroglyphic picture, and derived its 
phonetic value from the initial sound in the 
name of the object represented by that 
hieroglyph. And Mr. Adams maintains that 
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the key to the transference is obtained by 
observing that the sound represented by any 
character in a non-Egyptian alphabet is the 
initial sound in the vernacular name of the 
object represented in the corresponding 
Egyptian hieroglyph, except in a few instances 
where the Egyptian value is retained. This 
principle, or “law of transvocalisation,’’ Mr. 
Adams illustrated by a great number of ex¬ 
amples taken from different alphabets. 

Tiie last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contains three 
cuneiform texts, from the British Museum, 
published and translated by Mr. S. Arthur 
Strong, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
They aro unfortunately much mutilated; but 
they all belong to the same class of documents, 
half-historical and half-mythological, which 
record the fortunes of ancient kings, the 
foundation of cities, and the building of 
temples. Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie con¬ 
tinues his summary of proofs for the derivation 
of primitive Chinese civilisation from Baby¬ 
lonia. On this occasion he deals with the 
evidence for an intercourse by sea between 
Assyria and the Far East from the eighth 
century n.c. onwards, which he connects with 
the advance of the Phoenician navy in the 
Persian Gulf. The part of China reached by 
these traders he identifies with the Shantung 
peninsula and the gulf of Kiao-tchou; and he 
points out the Syrian and Babylonian ideas 
which they introduced. 

Tfie last part (Band V., Heft 3) of the 
Internationales Archiv fur Ethnographic (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) contains an article, in French, by 
M. G. van Yloten, of Leiden, upon the flags 
used in the festival of Husain (t'.e., the Muhar- 
ram) at Teheran, which is illustrated with two 
admirable coloured plates. 


FINE ART. 

The Earth-Fiend: a Ballad made and etched 

by "William Strang. (Elkin Mathews & 

John Lane.) 

Mr. Strang is an artist who has generally 
puzzled the critics. Somtimes his etchings 
have appeared to the superficial observer to 
he little better than pastiches, while others 
have been plainly unlike the work of any¬ 
body but himself, while between these ex¬ 
tremes are a number respecting which it has 
been difficult to decide whether it is Strang 
who is dominant or another. By this time, 
however, it ought to be quite plain to any¬ 
one who has seriously watched his career, 
that he is an artist of special gifts, that his 
imagination is varied and vigorous, and that 
his artistic aims are singularly independent 
and personal. 

In his determination that his work should 
stand or fall by its merit alone as art, 
that it should shun any concession to 
fashionable sentiment or accepted ideals of 
“beauty,” Mr. Strang no doubt handi¬ 
caps his popularity; but he gains thereby 
a freer hand on the side where his 
proclivity is particul^ly strong, the side 
of quaint character rad grotesque vision. 
Whether we look upon this ballad as 
“ etched ” or “ made,” the treatment of the 
theme is marked by unusual largeness and 
simplicity. Though comparatively a tyro 
in the art of verse making, the ballad is 
strikingly successful in the clearness of its 
narrative and the vividness of its realisation. 
And it is remarkable that he is at his best 
when the most severe demands are made 
upon his imagination. The visit to the 
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witch who makes a horrid “ magic mirror ” 
of her own blood in his hand is admirably 
sustained in its weird vigour. 

“ She’s taen a gullie keen and bricht, 

And bled her thrapple 
Into bis hand, as still as nicht. 

The warm bluid tins before his sicht, 

As thick as sapple.” 

* • • * 

“ She bade him scan with fixed gaze 
His gruesome glass, 

Where like a show within a haze, 

Figures and fields, a moving maze, 

Like dead wraiths pass.” 

Nor is the combat with the Earth-Fiend 
described with less power, as 

“ Wi’ locked teeth and pantin’ breast. 

And ne’er a word, 

But gimin’ like the savage beast. 

They twist and thraw frae west to east 
A’ filed wi’ yird.” 

The story itself is an invention of no 
common order. A farmer whose crops are 
destroyed by an unseen foe learns from a 
witch that hus enemy is a fiend who works 
at night. He watches for, him wrestles 
with him, and conquers him ; and the fiend 
becomes his slave, and works for him till he 
becomes rich and careless. The scene of 
his prosperity is described in stanzas full of 
pastoral beauty, like these : 

“ And then comes Autumn soberly. 

And tints wi’ gold 
The woods and pastures waving free, 

And softly studs the lapping sea 
Wi’ gems untold. 

“ And here and there a leaf grows sere. 

The swallows flee, 

And orchards blazon out their gear; 

In ripened glory far and near 
Flames every tree.” 

But now is the time for the fiend who has 
been watching opportunity for revenge. All 
suspicions lulled against him, the uncouth 
but faithful servant of the family, he falls 
upon the farmer as he takes his midday rest 
and wrings his neck. Too late, the reapers 
miss him, 

“ But where’s the gude man? To and fro 
By bum and lane, 

They seek him high, they seek him low, 

But a’ in vain. 

“ Baith high and low in vain they look; 

But, ere the dawn, 

A fox, a weasle, and a rook 
Have found him stark a-hint a stock 
Wi’ his neck thrawn.” 

So ends this powerful ballad with the 
same strength as it began. It is not only 
an allegory of life, but a good poem; and 
its illustrations are like it—full of subtle 
meaning, capable of different interpreta¬ 
tions to different minds, but admirable, * 
in the first place and independently, as 
pictures. Text and illustrations are actuated 
by the same impulses; but the ideas 
common to both are expressed in different 
languages. The “ literary idea ” animates 
the verses, the “pictorial idea” constructs 
the etching. Both are allied and mutually 
helpful, but they could be divided without 
destroying the value of either. Indeed, 
each of the “ illustrations ” (even of those 
which follow the text most closely) has 
sufficient artistic completeness in itself to 
stand alone. Almost all of them are “ works 
of art,” and, despite of “ ugliness,” beauti¬ 
ful in that large sense of giving delight 
both high and strange. 

ed by GOO^C 
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Perhaps the greatest charm of Mr. Strang’s 
designs is their suggestiveness, which ex¬ 
tends far beyond the limits of the words 
illustrated. The lines have given birth to 
fresh imaginations, and these in turn may 
well give birth to fresh poems by him or 
by another. The picture of the farmer 
reading the Psalms to his wife by firelight 
is a perfect illustration of the text and a 
masterly etching, but it is besides this a 
poem of human life. The mezzotint of the 
ploughman working by the dim light of 
night (or morning), and taken just at 
the turn of the furrow, the large dim 
bulks of man and horses relieved against 
the cold sky, is an instance in which the 
verses have suggested a composition of 
remarkable grandeur; and the design (also 
in mezzotint) where the farmer is throwing 
the bogie is noble enough to stand for the 
everlasting combat between man and sin. 
As also in the first rank must be mentioned 
the etching of the Earth-Fiend, discovered 
asleep by a crowd of little children. As a 
grotesque conception fully felt from head to 
foot, it would be difficult to find anything 
in modern art to excel the figure of the 
fiend; and the whole design is of extra¬ 
ordinary originality and power. Here at 
least we have Strang, and nothing else but 
Strang. 

But perhaps we have a profounder sugges¬ 
tion, a fresher fancy, in some of those other 
designs more slightly bound to the text: 
the impressive title-page, with its melan¬ 
choly man and woman seated back to back 
beneath the same tree; the beautiful little 
figure of Cupid mowing ; the man crouching 
at the feet of Justice; the man astride upon 
the world into which he digs a garden fork. 
These, with their strange mixture of the real 
and the mystic, are not the least of the gifts 
which Mr. Strang has given us, and are a 
promise of still more precious gifts to come. 

Cosmo Monkhousk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE VASES FROM THERA. 

London August 22,1892. 

The vases from Thera are coming into notice 
again after a period of oblivion; and the state¬ 
ment is once more current that their date is 
fixed at about 2000 B.e. by geological evidence. 
This geological evidence is to be found in 
Santorin, et ses eruptions, by M. F. Fouque, 
who took a leading part in the discovery of the 
vases. 

These vases were all found underneath the 
pumiceous tufa—not underneath the lava, as 
has sometimes been asserted. M. Fouque 
thought at first that some of them had been 
found above this tufa, and said so in the 
Archives des missions scientifiquea (series 2, 
vol. iv. pp. 243, 249, &c.). But he discovered 
afterwards that this was a mistake—see p. 108 
of his book. 

In M. Fouque’s opinion, the whole of this 
pumiceous tufa is composed of the pumice 
ejected in prehistoric times from a gigantic 
cone which formerly covered the bay between 
the twin islands of Thera and Therasia. There¬ 
fore, the vaaes existed before the collapse of 
this cone. So, to determine the date of the 
vases, it was necessary to ascertain when the 
cone collapsed. To this problem M. Fouqud 
addressed himself, but “avec de grandes 
reserves.” His views are expressed in almost 
the same words on pp. 250, 251 of the Archives, 


and on pp. 129-131 of his book. His principal 
argument runs thus :— 

“ I.e premier fait sur leqnel je m’ appuierai est 
empruntc a l’observation des ilots du centre de la 
baie. Aprfcs Teffondrement et les terribles 
ph£nomeues qui T avaient precede, il y a eu 
certainemeut une longue periods d'assoupisse- 
ment: e’est seulement 196 ans avant J. C. qu’une 
eruption nouvelle a produit l’ilot nomine Palaea- 
Kamcni. A partir de cette date, des eruptions 
successives ont eu lieu pendaut les premiers siecles 
de Tire chretienne et ont aggrandi l’ilot nouvelle- 
ment forme. Une seconds periods de calme 
relatif a rempli tout le moyen age, et ce n’est. 
qu’A partir du quinziime siecle que les eruptions ont 
repris leur frequence et leur energie, et engendre 
de nouveaux ilots. I,a seconde periods de calme 
ayant eu une duree de dix siecles environ, on peut, 
sans temerite, attribuer ii la premiere une duree 
minima double de celle-ci, sur tout quand on com¬ 
pare l’intensite si differente des phenomenes 
volcaniques auxquels ils ont succede. D’apres 
cette consideration, la formation de la baie re- 
monterait a environ deux mills ans avant J. C.” 

Now, that is not geology, but a mixture of 
geology and history; and the history is wrong. 

An island was upheaved in the bay between 
Thera and Therasia in 196 B.c. This upheaval 
is described by Strabo (i. 3.16), and by Seneoa, 
quaestiones naturales (ii. 26, cf. vi. 21); both 
authors getting their materials from the lost 
work of Poseidonios. The exact date is fixed 
by Justin (xxx. 4) and Plutarch, de Pythiae 
oraculis (11), as they associate the event with 
the overthrow of Macedon by Rome in 
196 B.c. 

Another island was upheaved there in 46 a.d. 
This upheaval and its date are mentioned by 
Seneca (ll. cc.), by Dion Cassius (lx. 29), and by 
Aurelius Victor, de Caesarihus (4). 

Possibly, there had been another upheaval 
between 196 b.c and 46 a.d. According to the 
current reading of ii. 89, Pliny says that an 
island was upheaved there in in the fourth year 
of Olympiad cxxxv. This should certainly be 
cxxxxv., for the fourth year of that Olympiad 
was concurrent with 196 b.c. He says that 
another island was upheaved there in the con¬ 
sulship of M. Junius Silanus and L. Balbus. 
They were consuls in 19 a.d.; but M. Junius 
Silanus was one of the consuls in 46 a.d. 
Pliny cannot have omitted the upheaval in 
46 A.D. from his notice of theso islands ; so he 
must be referring here to 46 a.d., but inadver¬ 
tently assigning the wrong colleague to Silanus. 
He says also that another island was upheaved 
130 years after the former and 110 years before 
the latter, i.e. about 65 b.c. But his statement 
is not corroborated ; and Seneca says explicitly 
that the island of 46 a.d. was the second. 

There was a terrific eruption, with another 
upheaval, in 726 a.d. or thereabouts. This is 
described by Nicephoros Patriarches (p. 64) and 
Theophanes Confessor (vol. i., p. 622), and also 
by Cedren (vol. i., pp. 794, 795—adopting the 
pagination of the Bonn edition of the Byzantine 
historians. 

Thus there were upheavals in the bay in 
196 b.c. and 46 a.d. and 726 a.d., and possibly 
about 65 B.c. also; but in the intervals the 
volcano was quiescent. Consequently, there is 
no foundation for M. Fouque’s opinion that 
there was a period of activity beginning in 
196 B.c., and lasting through the first centuries 
of the Christian era, and then a period of 
quiescence for about a thousand years, ending 
in the fifteenth century. After the eruption of 
196 b.c. come two periods of quiescence, of 242 
and 680 years respectively ; or if the time from 
196 b.c. to 46 a.d. be reckoned as a period of 
activity, the following period of quiescence 
amounts to only 680 years, and this is followed 
by another period of quiescence of about the 
same length. Now, even supposing that the 
period of quiescence before 196 B.c. was twice 
as long as the period of quiescence after 46 a.d., 


the cone did not collapse until about 1550 B.c.; 
or if this period before 196 B.c. was twice as 
long as the period next after that date, tiie 
cone did not collapse until about 680 B.C. But 
there does not appear to be any valid reason 
for supposing that the first of these periods 
was twice as long as the second, as M. Fouque 
suggests. He is of opinion that the volcano 
was far more violent before the first period 
than before the second, and therefore required 
this longer time to rest. But that can only be 
a matter for speculation. 

But a second argument is adduced by M. 
Fouque, and this is strictly geological. At the 
northern point of Therasia the pumiceous tufa 
was covered with a thick bed of stones inter¬ 
mixed with sea-shells. A period of fully 1000 
or 1200 years would have been required for the 
formation and elevation of this bed. And this 
process must have been complete before the 
eighth century B.c; for there are ancient 
buildings upon this bed with inscriptions which 
probably date from that century. Con¬ 
sequently, the pumiceous tufa must have been 
formed here about 2000 b.c. at latest. 

This argument rests on the opinion that 1000 
or 1200 years were needed for this process. 
And that, again, can only be a matter for 
' speculation. 

M. Fouque holds that the pumiceous tufa 
below these buildings must be contemporary 
with the pumiceous tufa above the vases, since 
the whole of the pumiceous tufa on Thera and 
Therasia is composed of pumice that was 
ejected from the former cone above the bay 
during one vast eruption. That opinion ho 
supports in this way:— 

“ D’abord nous pouvons demontrer que la grande 
eruption ponceuse a precede Teffondrement du 
centre de Tile, car le tuf qui couvre les falaises 
actuelles de Thera et de Therasia ost coupe ii pic 
comme les laves sous-jacentes, ce qui ne peut 
s’expliquer qu’en supposant qu’il a etc entaille 
par Teffondrement tout comme le reste.” 

It is true that the cliffs of Thera and 
Therasia, which face the bay, exhibit a vertical 
section of the strata composing them, and that 
at the top there is a stratum of pumiceous tufa 
which is cut off abruptly like the others. But 
this will not Buffice to prove that this stratum 
was there before the cone collapsed and left the 
present face of the cliff exposed to view. 

During the eruption of 196 b.c., pumice was 
ejected from the new cone in the bay, as 
Seneca remarks {l.c.) —“ deinde saxa evoluta 
rapes que partim inlaesae, quas spiritus, ante- 
quam urerentur, expulerat. partim exaesae et 
in levit&tem pumicis versae; novissime cacumen 
usti montis einicuit.” And during the eruption 
of 726 A.D. pumice was ejected in enormous 
quantities. According to Theophanes {l.c.) 

asrpoKiahpous p.tyi\ov: it Ai6ovs rirhs hvavepif/at 
Ktt8' SAijt T7JI pnxpas 'Arias sal Atefiov Kal ’A Butov 
sal rijs srpbs BiAarrav Mafcc Sorias, its arav rb 
Tpiruwov rrjS OaAdarns TavTijs Kiafipatv lwnroAa(6eTuv 
yififtv. 

Now, if pumice was ejected then in such 
abundaince as to cover the Aegean and reach 
places more than 200 miles from Thera and 
Therasia, vast masses must have fallen on the 
islands themselves; and these masses of pumice 
must be represented by some portion of the 
stratum of pumiceous tufa which now covers 
the upper surface of the islands. 

In attributing the whole of the pumice to 
one vast eruption in prehistoric times, M. 
Fouque has taken no account of the eruptions 
in historic times. But these eruptions must be 
responsible for part of the pumiceous tufa at 
the top of the cliffs; and if a part of that 
stratum was formed after the collapse of the 
cone, the whole of that stratum might have 
been formed after the collapse, although it is 
cut off so abruptly towards the bay. And 
apart from the fact that this stratum is cut off 
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abruptly, no facts are adduced by M. Fouque 
in support of his opinion that all the pumiceous 
tufa on the islands is composed of pumice 
ejected from the cone which afterwards 
collapsed. 

In short, M. Fouque’s theory was that the 
vases must date from about 2000 B.C. at 
latest, since they were found underneath 
pumiceous tufa formed from the pumice 
ejected from a cone which collapsed about 
2000 b.c. But, in the first place, he does not 
give very satisfactory reasons for fixing the 
date of the collapse anywhere near 2000 B.c. 
And then, in the second place, he altogether 
fails to show that the pumiceous tufa, which 
covered the vases, need have been formed 
from the pumice ejected from this cone. 

The vases are of no great interest in them¬ 
selves ; but they bear some likeness to vases 
found at Hissarlik, and at Ialysos and Mycenae. 
Ho the date 2000 b.c. has teen eagerly adopted 
by some advocates of extreme views about the 
antiquity of Greek civilisation. 

Cecil Torr. 


AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

'Milford: Aug. 23,1802. 

A repetition of attacks already answered 
naturally leads to a repetition of answers. But 
as I have now fully noticed every fact alleged 
against my views on the Aegean pottery, I fail 
to see that I am called on to take further notice 
of the subject at present. 

Whenever a single clear datum can be pro¬ 
duced which stands outside of the propositions 
which I have laid down in my last letter, I 
shall be glad to consider it. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis, on behalf of the 
committee of the City of Birmingham Museum 
and Art Gallery, is arranging for the autumn 
a special loan exhibition of pictures by living 
English animal painters, including works in 
which animal life forms a leading feature. 
He has been successful in securing fourteen 
of the principal works by Mr. Briton Riviere 
and seven or eight by Mr. H. W. B. Davis, 
and the best-known pictures of Messrs. J. T. 
Nettleship, John Charlton, A. C. Gow, S. E. 
Waller, J. C. Dollman, Burton Barber, Hey- 
wood Hardy, It. Beavis, J. S. Noble, R. Caton 
Woodville, Sydney Cooper, Basil Bradley, E. 
Douglas, Walter Hunt, R. Meyerheim, A. W. 
Strutt, and others, each artist being represented 
by four or five works. Mr. J. M. Swan will be 
represented by a series of studies, together 
with some of his bronzes. The Prince of 
Wales is sending an important loan from 
Sandringham ; and among the principal owners 
who are lending well-known pictures may be 
mentioned the following :—Earl Spencer, the 
Earl of Rosebery, Lord Armstrong, Hon. C. N. 
Lawrence, Sir William Hozier, Sir Thomas 
Lucas, Lady de Gex, Messrs. W. Cuthbert 
Quilter, Henry Tate, J. Maculloch, John Aird, 
N. G. Clayton, Colonel Hargreaves, Colonel 
Harding, Colonel North; Messrs. W. Y. 
Baker, W. G. Thompson, Louis Huth, T. J. 
Barratt, Schumacher, Scrymgeour, Withers, 
C. T. Jacoby, William Rylana, James Blyth, 
Lomax, Fenwick, Bryant, Fenton Smith, 
Robert Muir, Jesse, Haworth, H. J. Turner, 
Sirs. J. K. Cross, the Fine Art Society, the 
Trustees of the Chantry Bequest, and the 
Corporations of Liverpool and Nottingham. 
The exhibition, which will open in October, 
bids fair to be as thoroughly representative in 
character as the David Cox exhibition held in 
the Birmingham Galleries two years ago, and 
as the pre-Raphaelite collection of last year, 
which was visited in less than three months by 
260,000 people. 


Mr. Sidney Colvin, the Keeper of the 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum, 
has just acquired a volume of considerable 
artistic interest. This consisted of a collection 
of old Netherlandish and German drawings, 
the majority of them being genuine and fine 
works of Lucas van Leyden, and bearing the 
well-known signature of the master. Nearly 
all are portrait heads, but a few are figure 
subjects. When Mr. Colvin purchased them 
they were in the old binding, which had pre¬ 
served them for a couple of centuries in an 
English house; but they have now been taken 
out, and will shortly be catalogued and placed 
with the other Lucas van Leyden drawings in 
the Museum. 

Mr. John Mure ay announces a new and 
revised edition of Fergusson’s Ancient and 
Mediaeval Architecture, in two volumes, with 
about one thousand illustrations. The work of 
revision has been entrusted to Mr. R. Phene 
Spiers. 

Part 41 of Archaeologiu Aeliana, published 
by the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, contains an important article by 
Mr. F. Haverfield upon “ The Mother 
Goddesses”—that is to say, the throe deities 
of Roman times who are only known to us from 
inscriptions as Matronae, Matres, or Matrae. 
It is curious that the first of these names 
should predominate on the Lower Rhine and 
in Gallia Cisalpina, and the second in Britain, 
while the third should not be found outside 
Narbonensis. This is clearly shown by a 
dotted map of the Roman Empire and by 
a tabular statement. Mr. Haverfield first 
collects, mainly from German authorities, all 
the evidence that exists with regard to this 
mysterious cult, and then enumerates 62 
inscribed or sculptured stones in Britain which 
certainly or probably have reference to it. As 
usual with this periodical, the article is 
abundantly and excellently illustrated. Among 
the other contents, we may mention the 
obituary of Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the 
topographer of the Roman wall, by Dr. T. 
Hodgkin; an account of four brasses in the 
county of Durham, previously undescribed; 
and a good paper on mediaeval carved chests. 
One here figured, which is proved by the arms 
on it to have been made for Richard de Bury, 
may possibly once have contained part of his 
historic library. It is now in private hands, 
having “ disappeared ” from the Chancery 
Court-house at Durham so recently as 18oj. 
It would be a pious deed to present it to 
Trinity College, Oxford, which, we believe, still 
possesses some fragments of the bishop’s bequest. 


of national music also produce the greatest amount 
of creative as well as of general appreciative power. 
The British Isles have the greatest and most varied 
storehouse of national music in existence.” 

It does, indeed, seem a pity that there are 
not more enthusiasts like the two clergymen 
who have collected the Songs of the West, so that 
what they did for Devon and Cornwall might 
be repeated in other counties. While 1 ‘ inter¬ 
viewing ” aged natives of these western lands, 
they felt that they were, so to speak, in the nick of 
time, for they tell us : “ The singers are nearly 
all old, .... and when they die the traditions 
will be lost.” The difficulty of obtaining the 
genuine form of national airs is at all times 
great, and in some cases insuperable; they have 
been altered by cunning or caprice, and per¬ 
haps, in some cases, the original has been 
changed beyond recognition. While fully 
acknowledging the great service rendered to 
musical art by Messrs. Gould and Sheppard, 
one cannot help feeling that the pianoforte 
accompaniments supplied by the latter pro¬ 
duce in many cases a disturbing effect. We do 
not for one moment question the skill displayed, 
or the taste, judging the music apart from its 
connexion ; but it does not seem right to clothe 
ancient melodies in modem dress : it results in 
a misfit. In some of the arrangements it is 
only here and there that a harmony or figure 
proves a stumbling-block ; but to take only one 
example—in “ Broadbury Gibbet,” the old 
tonality and the chromatic chords and style of 
writing are at variance throughout. Mr. 
Sheppard reminds us that “ the melodies are 
preserved as faithfully as lay in our power,” 
and also that “ our desire has been to present 
them in a form acceptable to the general 
public.” But the one stands over the other, 
and thus a wrong impression is created from 
the first. And again, as to pleasing the public 
—which, according to this gentleman’s own 
showing, would prefer the “vulgarest music- 
hall performances ” to these songs—how could 
he expect to find his refined writing and taste¬ 
ful choice of harmonies acceptable i 
The accompaniments to the Folk-songs of 
England occasionally become too modem, 
as, for instance, in “ The Maypole ” ; though, 
as a rule, they are plain. Taken altogether, 
they are good. But one feature in this 
collection is open to question. All the songs 
are “arranged ” for two voices; and although 
in some cases no particular harm is done, the 
deliberate transformation of solos into duets 
must, on principle, be condemned. In early 
days it was the general practice to write songs 
either for one or for many voices. 

J. S. Sheblock. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC A L PUBLIC A TIONS. 

Songs of the West. In Four Parts. By the Rev. 
H. Baring Gould and the Rev. H. Fleetwood 
Sheppard. Third edition, revised. (Methuen.) 

Folk-songs of England. Arranged for two 
voices by Alfred Moffat. (Curwen.) 

Every attempt to gather together songs of 
the olden time is most welcome. Admiration, 
nay enthusiasm, for the great composers is some¬ 
times apt to beget pride, and a musician who 
can understand and enjoy a Sonata or Sym¬ 
phony of Beethoven may think country songs 
and ballads beneath his notice. But the feel¬ 
ing is wrong ; for in the study of musical 
evolution the one is as important as the other ; 
and, besides, the music handed down to us 
from early times possesses a quaint charm and 
interest of its own. In the preface to the latter 
of the above-mentioned works, some remarks 
by Prof. Stanford are quoted, among which 
occurs the following: 

; “Those countries which have the greatest store 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


"THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOKS.” 

Edited by J. Y. W. MACALISTER and THOMAS MASON 
(Hon. Secretaries of the Association). 

No. 1 .—Now ready, price is. net. 

LIBB AEY APPLIANCES: being a Descriptive 

Guide to the Complete Technical Equipment of Libraries, in¬ 
cluding Fittings, Furniture, Records, Forms. &c., Ac. 

By JAMES I>. BROWN, Librarian, t'lcrkenwell Public Library. 
No. 2.—Immediately, price 2s. 6d. net. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW. 

A COMPLETE DIGEST 

OF TIIE 

NEW CONSOLIDATED and AMENDED 
LIBRARY LAW. 

By H. W. FOVARGUE, Town Clerk of Eastbourne, 
and J. J. OGLE, Librarian of the Public Library, Bootle. 

As the new Law, which comes into force on the 1st October next, 
requires Commissioners and other Library Authorities to take various 
steps in pursuance of its provisions, it is important that all Library 
Authorities should make themselves conversant with the details of the 
Act before that date. 

In addition to the new Law, this Handbook contains a Complete 
Digest of the Library Law of Scotland aud of Ireland. 

N.B.—Copies can still be obtained of Messrs. Fovarule and Ogles. 

DIGEST of PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW from 

1855 to 1890. Although to some extent superseded by the now Law, 
this work will always lie of value for reference, as it contains com¬ 
plete reports of Judgments in the most important leading cases. 
Price 2 a fid. net._ 

IMPORTANT TO BOOKSELLERS. 

NOW READY. 

The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION YEAR-BOOK 

Price One Shilling net. 

In addition to other information valuable to Booksellers and of 
iotfrest in Libraries, the Year-Book contains a complete List of the 
Public Libraries in the United Kingdom and of other Libraries repre¬ 
sented in the Association, a oomplete List of Members and their 
Addresses, and full particulars of the Aseociation’s Publications, 
syllabus of Examinations and Specimen Questions, price Is. 


Published for the Association by David Stott, 370, Oxford 
Street, W. 
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Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 
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MOM to DRIVE HOME RULE HOME. By Frederic Harrison. 

51 AILS. By Sir Rohkht Ball, F.Jl.S. 

CHOLERA and CLEANLINESS in RUSSIA. By E. B L\.mn. 

THE STRAND IMPROVEMENTS. By Hkkiil.it P. Hoh.nl. 
AUGUST STRINDBERG. By Jcstin IIintly 51‘Caktuv. 

NEW JAPAN. By F. T. Pioott. 

5IULREADY. By Imdv Dii.ki:. 

TWO AUSTRALIAN WRITERS.. By Fhaxcis Adams. 

THE LATE PRINCE VICTOR of llOiiENLOIIE. By Ills Su.n. 
PROFIT and LOSS. By The Editor. 

Chapman & Mali, Ixl. 
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THE 


LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 


IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
Tbe Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to he read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotypo 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
Messrs. Lionel Rignold, Charles Dalton, W. A. Elliott, G. W. 
Cock Is urn, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and W. 
Northoote; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, Mrs. 
H^Ixagh. Miss Ethel Hope, Miss Clara Jocks, &c. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. 8. Penley, Mr. W. F. Hawtrey, Mr. Robb Harwood, 
Mr. Sam So thorn, Mr. Cecil Thombury, Mr. W. Aysom, Mr. 
G. Tomkins: Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Violet Armbruster, 
Miss C. Ewell, Miss Alice Yorke, Miss Caroline Elton. At 
8.16. THE HOME COMING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.30, THE NEW SUB. At 9.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And. at 9.60, A PANTOMIME RE¬ 
HEARSAL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Draycott, C. P. 
Little, S. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Gros- 
smith; Misses G. Kingston,* Edith Briant, Sybil Grey, Ber- 
ridge, Palfrey, a nd Bilaline Terriss. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndiiam. 

THI8 EVENING, at 9, the celebrated comedy in three 
acts, by F. C. Burnand, entitled 

BETSY. 

Messrs. W. Blakeley, Geo. Giddens, S. Valentine, D. S. 
James, W. Dale; Mesdames F. Robertson, Ellis Jeffreys, F. 
Frances, M. Studholme, A. M. Rae, Jennie Rogers. Preceded 
at 8.15 by the Operetta POOR MIGNONETTE. Miss H. 
Crofton, Mr. 8. Valentine, Mr. W. R. Shirley. Doors open 
at 8. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, T. W. Percyval, Harcourt Beatty, Henry de 
Solla, W. Brunton, jun., H. Gray Delby, B. Whitcomb, 
H. Ludlow, Alker, Hennessey, Sauter; Mesdames Lesley Bell, 
M. Watson, F. Wyatt, L. Wyatt, Maude St. John, Ormesby, 
Herrick, Patrick, and Grace Ha wthorne. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

LAST NIGHTS.—THE BROKEN MELODY, at 8.30. 
w AUGUSTE VAN BIENE as PAUL BORIN8KI. 

Olga Brandon. 

Blanche Horlock. 

W. L. AbiDgdon. 

AUGUSTE VAN BIENE as PAUL BORIN8KI. 

Fred Thorne. 

Sant Matthews. 

Stephen Caffrey. 

Preceded at 8 by the WHITE LADY. 

Doors open at 7.45 

Proprietor of Theatre, Mr. Edgar Bruce. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, NIOBE (ALL 8MILE8). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8 , NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, WALKER. LONDON. Messrs. 
E. W. Garden, C. M. Lowne, Seymour Hicks, Cecil Ramsey, 
and G. Shelton; Misses Liston, Vanbrugh, Ansell, Rachel, 
and Mary Brough. At 8, DAISY’S ESCAPE. Messrs. 
Billington, Shelton, Lowne, Arlton, and Coventry; Miasea 
Conynhame and Brough. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 39*2 pp., cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on k the 1 ith, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAltEN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “'The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers* 

21 and 22, Fubmval Street. E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Building*, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWo per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly hulauccs.whcn not drawn below £iou. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased aud sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums or. 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
auuum, on each completed £1. Fiuncis Raylnm roit Mauagei. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMAN VCK. with full partv’iilara, post free on 
application. Francis Ra\ cnsckuit, Manager. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS 

FOB THE OXFORD HD C1HBRIDGE LOCAL EXMIMTIOIS, THE OXFORD ARD CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAHDUTIOHS, 

LORDOH DRIVERSITI ARD COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAHIHATIOHS. 


LATIN. 

C.ESAR- GALLIC WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

BOOK I- By Kev. A..8. Walpole, M.A. Is. Gd. 

BOOKS H- and III. By Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. Is. Gd. 
CICERO—DE SENECTTJTE. AVith Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. 

Sin cKnriioii, M.A. Is. Gd. 

PRO LEGE MANILLA. Edited by Professor A. 8 . Wilkins, Litt.D. 

2s. (id. 


THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION- 

J. E. B. Mavob, M.A. 3s. (id. 


Edited by Professor 


EUTROPIUS—BOOKS I. and II- With Notes and A'ocabulary by W. 

Wni.cn, M.A., and C. G. Domiu, M.A. Is. Gd. 

HORACE-ODES. With Notes and Vocabulary. 

BOOK8 I, HI-, and IV- By E. T. Pack, M.A. is. 6d. each. 
JUVENAL-THIRTEEN SATIRES. Edited by E. G. Hardy, M.A. os. 
livy. AVith Notes and A'ocabulary. 

BOOK V. By M. Alford. Is. lid. 

BOOK XXI. Adapted from Mr. Capes' s Edition by J. E. Mbliilish, 
M.a. Is. 6d. 

SELECTIONS from BOOKS V. and VI. By AV. < ecu. Laming. Is. 
LUCRETIUS-BOOKS L to HI. Edited by J. II. AVardcrton Lee, 

M.a. 3s. «J. 

OVID—FASTL Edited by G. H. Hallam, M.A. Lis. (id. 

TACITUS - AGRIOOLA and GERMANIA. Edited by A. J. 

Chlr« it, M.A., and W. J. Buonuinn, M.A. 3s. 6d. Or, separately, 2s. eaeh. 

VIRGIL—sENEID. AVith Notes and A'ocabulary. 

BOOK I. By Rev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. Is. Cd. 

BOOKS II- and III- By T. E. Take, M.A. Is. lid. each. 

BOOK IV- By Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A. Is. (id. 

BOOK VI. By T. E. Page, M.A. Is. 6d. 

BOOK VII- By Rev. A. Calvert, M.A. Is. lid. 

ECLOGUES. AVith Notes and A'ocabulary, by T. E. Page, M,. A . 


GREEK. 


AESCHYLUS—PROMETHEUS VINOTUS. AVith Notes and Voca¬ 
bulary, by Rev. H. M. Btecusnsdn, M.A. Is. 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES-DE CORONA- Edited by B. Drake, M.A. Revised 

by E. 8.SinA KHUui.n, M.A. :is. Gd. 

THE FIRST ’ PHILIPPIC- Edited by Rev. T. Gwatkin, M.A. 

2s. Gd. 

EURIPIDES—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. M. A. 

Bavsiki.h, M A. Is. 8d. 

MEDEA. With Notes aud A'ocabulary, by Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 

Is. (id. 

MEDEA- Edited by A. AV. A'eruall, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 

HECUBA. AVith Notes and A'ocabulary, by Rev. J. Bond, M.A., and 
Rev. A. 8. Wai.i dls, M.A. Xs. Gd. 

ION- Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayfield, M.A. 2s. lid. 

HEBODOTUS-BOOK VI- Edited by Professor .!. Str.uk an, M A 

.'la. Gd. 

BOOK VH. Edited by Mrs. Montagi Butler. .is. (kl. 

HOMER—ILIAD. BOOK I- AVith Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. J. 

Bond, M.A., and Kev. A. S. Walpole, M.A. Is. Gd. 

BOOKS I. IX.. XI-, XVI.-XXIV. Kdited by .1. II. Pratt, M A , 

and W. Leaf, Litt.D. Is. 

THUCYDIDES-BOOK HI. Edited by E. C. Marciiant, M.A. 

X BN OPHON—A NAB ASIS. AVith Note) and Vocabulary. 

BOOK I- By Rev. A. S. AVai.poi.e, M.A. Is. (id. AVith Exercises, bv 
E. A. Wei.o, M.A. le. lil. 

BOOK II By Rev. A. S. Walpole, .M.A. Is. Gd 

BOOK III. By Rev. G. H. Nall, M.A. Is. Gd. ' 

BOOK IV. By Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. Is. Gd. 

M A C M 1 L L A N A 


ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 
ADDISON—SELECTIONS from the “SPECTATOR" AVith Intro- 

duction and Notes by K. Dkiouton. [ Shortly. 

BACON—ESSAYS- AVith Introduction and Notes, by F. G. Selby, M.A. 

3a.; sewed, 2s. Gd. 

THE ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING- By the same Editor. 

’ December % 1892. 

BROWNE-RELIGIO MEDICI- Edited by W. A. Gubbnhill, M.D. 

2s. Gd. net. 

BURKE—REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. AVith 

Introduction and Notes, by F. <i. Selby, M. A. f>s. 

HELPS-ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSINESS. 

With Introduction and Notes by F. J. Roave, M.A., and W. T. Webb, M.A. Is. 9d.; 
sewed, la. Gd. 

JOHNSON—LIFE of MILTON. With Introduction and Notes, by 

K. Deiuhton. Is. !)d. 

MILTON. With Introduction and Notes. 

PARADISE LOST. BOOKS I. and II- By M. Macmillan, B.A. 

Is. (ill. ; sewed. Is. 6d. 

L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, LYCIDAS, ARCADES, SONNETS 

Arc. By W. Bell, M.A. la. i*d. ; sewed, la. Gd. 

COMUS- By the Same. Is. 3d. ; sewed, Is. 

SAMSON AGONISTES. By H. M. Pbrcival, M.A. 2s.; sewed, Is. Gd. 

SCOTT-THE LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. AVith Introduction 

and Notes by U. H. Stuart, M.A., and E. 11. Eli.iuit, B.A. 2s.; sewed, u. lid. 
CANTOS I. -in., Is. 3d.; sewed, Is. CANTO I., lid. 

SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes, by K. Deighton. 

THE TEMPEST. Is. 9d. : sewed, Is. Gd. 

THE MERCHANT of VENICE, is. 9d. : sewed, Is. Gd. 

AS YOU LIKE IT- Is. 9d. : sowed, Is. Gd. 

TWELFTH NIGHT, is. Gd. ; sewed, is. Gd. 

HENRY V. Is. Gd. ; sewed, is. Gd. 

CORIOLANUS. 2s. Gd. ; sewed, 2s. 

MACBETH- Is. 9d. ; sewed, is. Gd. 

HAMLET. 2s. Gd. ; sewed, 2s. 

KING LEAR. Is. 9d. ; sewed, Is. ikl. 

SOUTHEY-LIPE of NELSON- With Introduction and Notes, by 

M. Mafuiu.an, B.A. 3e.; sewed, 2a. (id. 

TENNYSON. With Introduction and Notes. 

THE COMING of ARTHUR and THE PASSING of ARTHUR. 

By F. J. Roave, M.A. 2s. 

GARETH and LYNETTE- ByG. C. Macaulay, M.A. [(/<(.,/*,•, iw.r_>. 
GERAINT and ENID. By the Same. ,v. ism. 

WORDSWORTH-POEMS SELECTED by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

2s. (id. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE- By John Richard 

Gbkkx, LL.D. AVith Analysis. Tart LIE. 15-IO-KMi. Part IV. Kilo 1S73. 3s. oacb. 

FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

i MOLIERE—L'AVARE Edited bv L. M. Mouiarty, B.A. Is. 

LES FEMMES SAVANTES- Edited by G. E. Fasnacht. Is. 
HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE AVith Notes, A'ocabulary, and Exercises, 

! by H. Ph.D. 3a. 

SCHILLER - DIE JUNGFRAU von ORLEANS. Edited by J. Door- 

W ll'k. 2>. (ill. 

- MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Sheldon, D.Litt. 2s. Gd. 

DIVINITY. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST- LUKE- The Greek Text, with 

Introduction and Notts, by Rev. .J. Bond, M.A. 2s. (id. 

THE ACTS of the APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Introduction 

and Notes, by T. E. Fa<.k, M.A. 3s. (id. 

A CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 

ENGL VXD. By Kev. (i. V. Ma< i.kau, I).l>. la. (id. 

A FIRST CLASS-BOOK of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND. By the 8am°. Gd. 

i AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to the BOOK of COMMON 

l’KAYLK. By Utv. F. l‘uo< 101 ; and Rev. G. t. Mau.kau, D D. 2s. (id. 

C 0., LONDOX. 


Printed bv ALEXANDER A SHEPHEAltD, Lonedalo Printmir Works, Chancery Lame; Published by HENP.Y VILLER8. 27, Chancery Lane, W.C 
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Price 3d. 

[Registered as a Newsjmpcr. 


CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The New Paper for Boys. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

THE DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES of LORD AUGUSTUS ___ nBIPHTCaT , ___ T CMT „ T . IM111P 

LOFTUS, P.C., G.C.B., 1837-1862. With Portrait. 2 vols. Demy Svo. 32s. [Ready Shortly, j ■ DnlUHTfeoT | THE MOST ENTERTAINING 

THE NEW BIOGRAPHY OF COLUMBUS. 


I THE BIGCEST THE MOST AMUSINC 
THE CLEVEREST THE MOST READABLE 


THE CAREER of COLUMBUS. 

3l>0 pp. and Map. Demy Svo, cloth, 10a. 6d. 


By Charles Er/roN, F.S.A. 

[Just Ready. 


Journal for Boys ever yet issued will he published 
~er the 


under the title of 


FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. Edited by Rev. F. Marshall. 

With numerous Illustrations. Medium Svo, cloth gilt, 7s. Od. [Ready Shortly. 

OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Frank Barrett, Author of 

•‘Fettered for Life,” “ Lady Biddy Fane,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. Od. [Ready Shortly. 

THE SNARE of the FOWLER. By Mrs. Alexander, Author </ 

“ The Wooing- o’t," &e. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. • [Ready Shortly. 
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CHUMS 


99 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY 

By K. L. STEVENSON. Gs. 


os. [Ready Shortly. 

s Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


Eight Years of Trouble in Samoa. 

[Now Ready. 

THE BEACH of FALESA and the BOTTLE IMP. By 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Illustrated. 

THE WRECKER. By Robert Loui 

Illustrated. Gs. ^ [Fourth Edition non: ready. 

LEONA. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of Carrots,” Little Mother 

Bunch,” &c. G.-. [./««< Ready. 

THE NEW OHIO: a Story of East and West. By Edward Everett 

HALE, Author of “ The Man without, a Country,” “ Sybil Kuos,” &c. Gs. [Heady Shortly. 

THE ART of MAKING and USING SKETCHES. From the 

Fle nch of G. FHA1PONT, Professor at the College of the Legion of Honour. By CLARA BELL, 
with 50 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, '.’s. Gd. [Ready Shortly. 

A LIST of Cassell & Company’s New Volumes for the Season 1892-3 

will he for tearded post free on application. • 

NEW SERIALS. 

Now ready, Part I., price 7d., of an ENTIRELY NEW WORE, entitled 

OLD AND NEW PABIS. Profusely Illustrated. 

Tiie most Complete, Popular, and Fully Illustrated Descriptive and Historical Account of Paris, 
Past and Present, ever published. 

%* W ith Part I. is issued a /. a , yr Jin /, iii Colours b/Taiiis and its Environs, e.rpnssly prepared. 

Now readv, Part I., price 7d , ot the New Serial Issue of 

CASSELL’S’ UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

With about 800 Illustrations. 

With Part I. is issued a LARGE TINTED PRESENTATION PLATE. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE Id., 

NUMBER 1 ready SEP. 14, 1892. 

1. “CHUMS” will be written by the most enter¬ 
taining authors, and edited by one 
of the most brilliant writers for 
boys of the present day. 

i. “ CHUMS” will lie full of spirited and amus- 
pj c tureg drawn by the best 
artists. 

3. “CHUMS” will contain Serial and Short 
Stories by leading writers for 
young people. 

•1. “CHUMS ’’will be full of good Jokes and 
interesting Papers. 

5. “ CHUMS ” will have practical and enter- 
—— tabling Papers on Games, Sports, 
and Pastimes. 

G. “CHU MS ” will offer a larger number and 
greater variety of Phizes than any 
other paper. 

7. “ CHUMS” offers, in No. 1. about 600 
Prizes, including a variety of 
Money Prizes, a Bicycle, Cricket 
Bats, Sets of Colours, Tennis 
Rackets, &r. 

3. “ OHUMS ’’ will contain true narratives of 
exciting adventures in all parts 
of the globe. 

9. “ CHUMS ” will introduce a new character to 

“ the world— “Waggles,” OUT 

Office Boy, the story of whose 
misadventure will he full of fun. 

10. “ CHUMS ” will tell of boys' doings at School 

and at Home, written hv boys 
for boys. 

tfi 1 An enormous demand >* anticipated for Number 
1 of “ CHUMS,” and it is ret/nested that 
Orders may at once be rvyisUrcd at the Jloolst tiers , 
so as to prerent disappointment in sceuriny a copy 
on the day of publication. 


CASSELL A COMPANY, Limited, Lydgate Hill, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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TABLE OP CONTENTS. 

Armstrong’* Ei.i/.adetu Farmksk, by Judge O’Connor 


Morris.185 

Talk’s A Country Mirk, by Mrs. Graham Tom son* . 186 
Parkin’s IMi kriai. Federation, by W. Wickham . 187 
Bln rokt’h Noi vkacx Pastki.s, by John Gray . . 188 

Mrs. Tai.rot Coke’s Tub Gentlewoman at Home, by 

the ltev. C. J. Robinson.1SS 

A Protestant Ciut.cii in the Pyrenees, by tlie Hey. 

Wkntw ortii Wkbster.189 

New Novels, by Gkqp.uk Cottekbll .... 190 

Old Testament Liter at c bj:.191 

Notes axd News.192 

Original Verse: “Tur. QrKsT of the Sphinx,” by 

Miss A. Werner.193 

Obituary: R. L. NETrLKSinr, Ac. .... 193 

Magazines and Reviews.193 

Selected Foreign Books.193 

Correspondence— 

But- n/ “ H i!inn ” period, by A. W. Follard ; 

“ ft/ f 'ijirn nt the /'•/;>*’; un ICsplunntinn, by Mm. 

Jcanie Molison ; “ Ynhrh" . Numbers xxi., 14, by 
the Rtv. A. Binyon ; SnU.s nrt //(indue, by F. D. . 191 
The Tell i:l-Amarna Tablets in the British Muslim, 

by Prof. Sayck.196 

Correspondence 

.Vote on I'rd-.i.d'tyura, by Col. G. A. Jacob . . . 196 

Indian Joitinom.197 

Philology Notes.198 

KkumodkV Cai ai.ooce of the Masks CnossEs, by 
Frof. G. Stephens. 

CoRRHSPONDCMK — 

Aft/con potterf/ in Zujypt, by Cecil Torr .... 19S 

Notes on Art and Archaeology.199 

Ml S1CAL PcBlD A I IONS ..199 

poi: SALE, an o vcellently preserved 

MUMMY, in elaborately paintwl casi*, lwtli inside aud out. 
V.HMt yearstold. I’rico£:»;a bargain.—J oseph Giiken, 8, South Hill 
Park Hardens, Hampstead, London, N W. 

"PHILOSOPHY.—Logic, Motaphysic, and 

. Ethi«\—Oxonian, with tirst-clasi references wishes to HEAD 

with Persons at Home or ALroad iu al»oYe mentioned.—Address E. 1> , 

I rayford, Kent. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

pYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-L WORK of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal. 4c.— 
undertaken. Large. highly trained ht-vll'. f.Kt'l PltES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate teims. Translations - Miss ASHWuKTH’S 
T>iH.-Writinp and Shorthand office.-*, i*s, Victoria Street, S W. 

CATALOGUE. 

AE DEICER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURISTS (IUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent i>ost free on application. 
DCJLAU 4 CO., 37. Soho gqi auk. London, W 

BLACK AM) WHITE." 

. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 


B 


M R 


The COl Usi: of INSTRUCTION iu DR AWING for the PRESS is 
Continued five da>* a week, with Teehntnil AssMants. Student* have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawing*; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, woou-blocks, tools, Ac., iu use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.—Address 123. Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Tt/TESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC„ 

Are the sole representatives in Great Rritain of 
HERR HANFSTAKNGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist iu PHOTOGRAVURE. Thero is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions dt hue. For on I in try Rook Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Adveitisomont*, Ac., Messrs DRUMMOND A CO. have 
the latest aud most improved processes. Specimen* on view. Price* 
on application. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For tin Ilf prod u, (inn »f IIWAff nt Art , Rnuk W indention*, 
(in.,inn/ .MSS., /j‘ si;,.,*, /.no , .Munn/nrlnrr.f. Photo;ruphs, 
Marhin+r?/, I'r tm, -I ili,*to' Adv-■, linin' nts, Co-(ulnynt*,tLi:.,d:c., 
ataiHnd-rutem.it. 

8 peri mi ns and pric-list <m applieation. 

Offices: 11, HENRIETTA STREET, CoVKNT GARDEN, LONDON. 

T.OISETTE’S System of Memory Truining 

““ ^ is the ONLY one hv which the Natural 

Memory can be so much improved that the 
System, as a Device, will be no more needed. 

MARK TWAIN (Mr. S. L. Clemonsi says 

of Professor Lnisotte: “He showed me 
how to LIGHT UP the dark cellar of 
7 my Memory.-’ J.TTifrmfmsleunicd rapidly. 
Prospn-tus ''contain intr onininos of pupil-t 
who have PASSED EX\MINATIONS and 
of niembers of the .Medical, Scholastic, 
Clerical. Military. ai.d other professions.! 
post fre e from Profev ?,.ir_L01SE TTE.U 7. Ne w ( > xford-st.. I/r mlonl 

Shortly, Fifth Edition. 

r HAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL? 

-1 IloW CAN I KEEP So? a clear .xplanati.m of the 
N.'!i*biiry Treatment- u7_- pp. B\ ELM \ ST' ART. Kenilworth 
W.th Poll rail in ms... Price net, iiost fi tt ., ;;.L Will be sent at 
oin-e on receipt of i< iiiittaucc. 


MEMORY! 


\\ 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rp HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS 

JL DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The NINETEENTH SE&SloN will Wgin on MONDAY, OctomkhIoUi 
T he classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degree* 
in Art*. Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical. Biological, 
Engineering and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving 
8h«l», Dyehousc, aud Printing Room* will l>c Open Daily for practical 
work. 

The following Prospectuses may 1>« hail free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

For Occasional and Evening Student*. 

3. For Medical Student*. 


■QNIYERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General Course of Lecture* on Zoology by Professor W. F. It. 
WELDON, M.A., F.R.8., commences on WEDNESDAY, Otohkr 5th, 
at ln.m. These Lectures are intended to meet the reouiretnent* of 
Student* preparing for the various Examinations of the University of 
London. 

A special Course of Lectures on ANIMAL VARIATION, addressed 
to Senior Students who iutcud to puisne original investigation* in 
Zoology will lie given in the Lent Term. 

J. M. IloRMti RGii. M.A., Secretary• 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

DEMONSTRATOR AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY. 

The Council is rremred to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at a stipend of £l?o per 
annum. It i* necessary that candidates should havn a special know¬ 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and References, should be sent in on or before 
SKrrmnr.u the 2oth. 

For fui ther information apply to Ivok James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 18Sf.’. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 

LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The Council is prepared to apiKriut a LECTURER in HISTORY 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY. The stipend of the Lecturer will lie 
£•-•00 per annum. Applications, together with printed copies of Testi¬ 
monials and Reference*, should be sent iu on or before Skitkmbkr 
the ‘Jillll. 

For further information apply to Ivon James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 

"DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 

X/ NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL. South Kensington. 
Visitor-EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq , It A. 

Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKE8, Esq. 

The ANNUAL SESSION will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Octoiu:r 5tli. Art Classes in connection with the Training School are 
open to the public on payment of fee*. The Classes for Men and 
Women Students meet separately. The Studies comprise Ornament 
ami the Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in Design and Coin- 
tHisition, and iuclude the study of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of 
Still Life, and the Drawing aud Painting of Ornament and of the 
Figure. 

Candidates for admission, who are not already registered as students 
of the school, must have passed the Second Grade Examination in 
Freehand Drawing. Admission Examinations will be held at the 
School on Tuesday, September 27th, and October i 1th, at ll.4fla.tn. and 
i*.45 p.m on lx>th days, and on subsequent Tuesday* at frequent in¬ 
tervals during the Session. 

Application for information as to fees and for admission should l>e 
made in writing to the Skckktakv, Department of Science and Art, 
S.W., or on and after October 5th, personally, to the Rkuistiiak, at the 
School, Exhibition Road, S.W. 

By order of The Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

nnUDOE HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

X FOREST HILL, S.E, LONDON. 

Principals—Rer. Dr. aud Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Prob-ssors—Seeley, King's Coll.; Dr. Dolcken, Rudolph, Lowinau, 
Louis Diehl. 8iguor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrcro, Churtou Collins, Ac. 

Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tcuiiis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 

O’AMl’STEAD—Mr. and Mrs. SONNEN- 

Ax SI IIKIN HK< FIVE lloABBEItS nt tlie HAMIOTEAD 
( OLI.FIJIATE MCIKIUI. for (ilUl.s, Tin- KN'11,1,, EAST HEATH. 
Preparation for hindou University Examinations. Accomplishments 
by emioeut Professors. Lessons in Swimming at the Baths, and in 
Rilling. Lawn-Tennis and openuir Gymnasium. Beautiful situation 
on tin Heath, and every domestic comfort; sanitary arrangements 
pci feet. Prospectuses aud references as uImvc. 
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XFORD.—A SCHAM SCHOOL. 


S T 


H 


Home for Daughters of Gentlemen. Highest Educational 
advantages. Arrangement for Anglo-Indian children. Univ. and 
Foreign teachers. Prep. Roy. Coll and Acad. Music, Luiv. l*>e. 
\ams., Ac. Referee—Rev. Canon Christopher, Oxford. Vacancy 
T PIL-GOV. 

. PAUL’S SCHOOIr—An EX A MINA- 

TloN for tilling up about KIGIITKKN V ACANCIES on the 
Foundation will he held on the rib SEPTEMBER, 1 For infur- 
illation apply to Tilt. B» iis\«, St. I'auF* School, West Keus'ngton. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
application. Francis Ravensciiokt Manager 

THE OPENING MEETING of the 

X NINTH INTERNATIONAL ' ONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS, 
Hon. PiiKsim.NT and Patron—H.R. 11. THE DUKE or YORK, 
Pukmokxt-Puoi. F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 

Will le In Id iu the THEATRE of the UNIVERSITY of l.oXDoX, 
Burlin^toii G-inlfiif. at II a. in . on MONDAY, ihc 3th Sr rn:»ii.t.K, 
when the PRESIDENT will deliver his ADDRESS 

C. Dm.'hr Mnii«.\N, i 
T. W. Bins D\\iie», J Seeietar es. 
22, AlUniaile Street. C. 1>. Ginsiu h,., » 


UEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 5th, «th, 7th, and 8th, 1892. 

Condictor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

BAND and CHORUS of 450. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING.—“Elijah." Prineipali: Mdme Albani, 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda AViluou, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Norman Salmornl. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING.—Schumann's “ Pilgrimage of the Rose," 
Beethox'en’s Symphony m F (No. *i, &c. Miss Macintyrc, Miss 
McKcnxie, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Plunkct Greene. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—Mozart’* “ Requiem Mass," Srmphony 
(Written for the Festival) by Frederic Cliffo, Mondelaaohns 
114th Psalm. Miss Anna AVilliams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Andrew Black. 

THURSDAY EVENING.—Selection from Wagner’s “Die Mcistcr- 
slnger," Ballail for Orchestra, by A. C. Mackenzie ; Brahms’s “ Song of 
Destiny,” Seen a from L’Atoite du Xortl, Weber's (Jberon Overture. 
Mdme. Albnni. Miss McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. II. Pierey, 
Mr. Plunkct Greene. 

FRIDAY MORNING.—Bach’s “Mass in B minor." Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Pierey. Mr. Norman Salmond. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Cantata, “Arethusa"(first l>erformauce),by 
Alan Gray ; Duet from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, Schubert's Sym¬ 
phony in B minor. Selection from Sullivan’s Tempett, “Santuzxa's 
Kong from Mascagni's Cnvalleria Ruelicana, Brahms's “Song of 
Triumph," Hungarian Songs, Overture Rieh -rd Third,by Ed. German, 
Mis* Macintyre, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Andrew Black, Mr. Plunkct 
Greene. 

SATURDAY MORN I NO.—Dvorak's Siwxlrr's Bride Suite de Ballet 
by Goring Thomas, Air from Saint Saens’ Hannon "tut J*lil->h, ** De 
Profundis." by C. Hubert Parry, Beetleueu'* “Halleluiah." Mia* 
Anna Williams, Mis* Macintyre, Mis* McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Andrew Black. 

SATURDAY EVENING.—Selection from Handel’s Works, ami 
Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praiar.. Mdme. Albani. Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. Eduard Lloyd, Mr. II. Pierey, Mr. Normal* 
Salmond. 

Sir Joseph Barnby (at the special request of Sir Arthur Sullivan) will 
be tlie Conductor on Saturduy morning. Dr. Hubert Parry, Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Alan Gray, Mr. Frederic Cliffe, and Sir. Edward 
German will conduct their own works. 

SERIAL TICKET (consisting of a separate T f cket 

for Seven < ’oncorts).. £5 8 n 


1 o 
(» 16 o 
o 10 « 


15 o 
10 0 


SINGLE TICKET— First Skats— Morning 
„ Ditto Evening 

., Second Skats— Morning 

„ Ditto Evening 

SATURDAY EVENING. 

Gallery and Front Seats (A). 

„ „ „ (B). 

Second Skats (A). n o 

„ „ (B) Unreserved . 3 fl 

Applications for Tickets must be accompanied by >i remittance for 
the full amount of thcTicket* required. Piotfmmme* can lie had (free). 
All communications to be addressed, 

A LI). FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Sept 1st 1892. 


THE TENTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of ORIENTALISTS. 

LISBON (23rd September to 1st October, 1892). 

Prealdent-Patron : HIS MAJESTY DOM CARLOS I. 

0rientaliBt8 and friends of Oriental studies are specially 
invited to take part in the above Congress, which will be 
followed by literary excursions to Cintra and other places of 
interest in Portugal, and to Cordova, Seville, and Granada' 
in Spain. The piogramme of work comprises all known< 
branches of Oriental learning, as also recent explorations,, 
and subjects bearing on “Portugal and the East.” The 
subscription (£1), papers to be read at the Congress, books' 
for presentation, or collections for exhibition, may be for¬ 
warded to “ The Delegate General,” at the Portuguese 
Legation, 12, Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W., from 
whom also particulars may be learnt regarding Prize- 
translations and the award by the Congress of Diplomas, 
Medals, and other honours. The dates of the Congress and 
of its excursions have been so fixed as to enable members to 
attend the Americanist and other Congresses, Exhibitions, 
and Columbian Festivities that will take place in Spain 
between September 12 and the end of October. Reductions 
in Railway fares, &c., are being arranged for Members. 

upon PUBLICATIONS of the NINTH 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ul ORIENTALISTS, 
including B VMM ARIES ol ORIENTAL RESEARCH in 
Sixteen Specialities, apply to Pi nLtKiuxu Depahtjiekt 
Ol’. CENTAL UMVKItSJTV I A* ITU IK, AVoKlNCi. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


JgKAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

ClOUFS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

k} and 

"POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JT 1>IES. Also. 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEP TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of'lMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIIt, W. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 923.-SEPTEMBER, 1892 — 2 s. fid. 

CONTEXTS:— Sinoilarly Deuded, chaps, vii.-xi.- 

Cyclone of Aritn. 29 in Malthiti rs, by the Lieut.-Governor, 

Hubert E. H. Jerningbam, C’.M.G.-Turc Remedy for 

Lancashire: A Bcrma-Chixa Railway, by Holt 8. Hallett- 

With Map .- -An Experiment in Holidays, by H. Preston. 

Thomas. - 44 Uxo de Mills,” by Wallace Bruce. - The 

Livixatiox-Stone of Kali : Love and Crime in India* 

-Titles, and a Digression—or Two, by Arnold Haul- 

tain.- Games, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.—- 

Holy Wa/.an, by Walter B. Harris. —The Aorhtltcral 
Interest and tiif. Eight Hours Question, by Wameford 
Moffatt. -What Next ! 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD * SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Coxiest, fob SEPTEMUF.il. 

AX AMERICAN VIEW of HOME RULE ami FEDERATION. By 
Albert Shaw. 

THE GROWTH of INDUSTRIAL PEACE. By John Rae. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY as a THEOLOGIAN. By Prof. Sandm 
CANINE MORALS and MANNERS. By Dr. Lons Robinson. 
EDWARD VI : Spoiler of Schools. By Arthur F. Leach. 

TALENT and GENIU8 on the STAGE. By George Barlow. 

FLORA SACRA. By A. E. P. R. Dowling. 

EVOLUTION not REVOLUTION in MODERN WARFARE. I 
Spexskr Wilkinson. 

THE LAST DECADE of the LAST CENTURY. By Professor J. \ 
11\i.bl 

THE STRATEGIC VALUE of EGYPT. By Major Otto Wachv 
LETTER to the EDITOR. By R. \V. D*le, LL.D. 

Isbister & Co., Limited. 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Covcnt Garden 


, D.l). 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

No. 278, for SEPTEMBER. 

1. TIIE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

By Dr. J. G. Fitch. 

2 . NEW OPENINGS in the TEACHING PROFESSION, 
a. PRESENT-DAY HANDWRITING. By John Jackson. 

4. TIIE GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOY. Part II. By Emily Mi all. 

5. SCHOOL CHAPELS and CHAPLAINS 

«. THE TEACHING of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

7. CORRESPONDENCE Modern Greek — Auricular Language 
Teaching —Set Books and Privileged Editions — A C’lc 
Memorial. 

s. OCCASIONAL NOTESNotes on Elementary Schools. 

9. TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

10. FOREIGN NOTE8France, Germany, Cape Colony, New Zealand 

11 . REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 

12. SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 
j:t. TRANSLATION PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


:lough 


Otfli'i 


Price ftl., per i*ost, sd. 

: sit, Flf.it Stiikft, London, E.C. 


T H 


F.y E. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 394, SEPTEMBER, 1892, price Is., contains— 

1. —DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. XX.—XXII. 

2. -4 IIAITERS from some UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. By Mrs 

Uituuie. VIII. 

FAIZULLAH. 

4 —A SCHOOL for MIRTH. 

3. -THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. By II Clahencl Bournk 
*k— HOW PIHEBK CAME HOME. By Miss Wvlde. 

7.-THE CONSOLATIONS of POETRY 

5 —TIIE STRANGER in the HOUSE. 

Macmillan A Co., London. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For SEPTEMBER, 189S, price Sixpence, contains— 

1. —MR. GLADSTONE. With Portrait Henry W. Lucy. 

2. —A ROYAL RECEPTION. The Author of “ Mademoiselle I\t. 

Illustrated by T. S. C. Crowther. 

3. -THE WORK of CANADIAN LUMBERMEN. Lee J. Vance 

Illustrated. 

4. — DONCASTER and the ST. LEGER. ‘-Vigilant” of the 

Sportsman. Illustrated by F. G. Kitton. 

3.—JOTTINGS in SYRIA. Sir Georoe Thom is, Bart. Illustrated. 
8.—THE PARISIAN POLICE. A. Shadwelu With Portraits by 
W. D. Almond. 

7.—COLLABORATION. TIenrt James. 

5. —THE “TIMES.” Edmund Vincent. Illustrated by Edmund J. 

SulliYan. 

Macmillan & Co., London. 


NOW READY.—SEPTEMBER, 1892. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 40. 

A FRENCH VIEW of the LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. By Joseph 
Rkinach, Editor of La Ripvbliqve Fran>;aise. 

TIIE RUSSIAN ADVANCE in the PAMIRS. By Prof. Vamherv 
MY PARIS NOTEBOOK. By Albert I>. Vandam. 

A MONKEY’S ACADEMY in AFRICA. By Prof. R. L. Garnku. 
THE RENAISSANCE in it* BROADER ASPECTS. By John 
Addixotos Svmonds. 

EXPERIMENTS in THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. By Mrs. 
Henry Siduwick. 

“BRIGHT EYES and DARK EYES.” By l»iof. Max Muller. 

TIIE RELATION of GENERAL CULTURE to PROFESSIONAL 
SUCCESS. By the late Sir Mokell Mackenzie. 

A PLEA for the ENGLISH SILK INDUSTRY. By Mrs. Lynx 
Linton. 

TIIE FORERUNNERS of COLUMBUS. By Karl Blind. 
DOUGLAS JERROL1). By Edward Copping. 

ACTORS and AUDIENCES, FRENCH and ENGLISH 
Frederic Fcm kk, Y'ice-doi/en de la Comfdie Franraise. 
LITERATURE. By Edmund Goask. 

London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


By 


E ARENA. 

2s. fid. SEPTEMBER, 1892. 2 

THE FUTURE of ISLAM. By lux Isiuk. 

OLD STOCK DAYS. By James A. 11 erne. 

THE COMMUNISM of CAPITAL. By Hon. John Davis. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. By Rev. J. M. Savage. 

BACON v. SHAKESPEARE.—III. By Edwin Reed. 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of TYPHOID FEVER. 
Page, M.D. 

THE BIBLE WINE QUESTION. By Axel Gustafson. 

A PROSE ETCHING. By II \mli.n Gari.\nd. 

WALT WHITMAN. By Professor Willis Bou.hton. 
DRESS REFORM-A Symposium. 

Brent \so’s s. Agar Street, W.C. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

2s. fid. Contests, SEPTEMBER, 1892. 2s. fid. 

MRS. MAYBRICK—An Open Letter to the Queen. By Gail 
Hamilton. 

INNOCENCE remis IGNORANCE. By Amelif Rivks. 

A FORECAST of MU.GLADSTONE’S NEW ADMINISTRATION. 

By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 

NOT IN SOCIETY. By Mrs. Amelia E. Buta. 

A PLAIN TALK on the DRAMA. By Richard M axshei.d. 
REMINISCENCES of JOHN BRIGHT. By his Nephew, Charm* 
McLaren. 

ELECTIONEERING METHODS in ENGLAND. By II. W. Lucy. 
TIIE ILLUMINATING POWER of ANECDOTE. By S. Annua 
Bent. 

THE HOMESTEAD STRIKE—Three Views. By the Hon. Wm.C. 
Oaten, The llou. G. Ticksok Curtis, and Master Workman 
PnWDLHI.Y. 

Brkxtaso’s, 5 , Agar Street, W.C. 


B 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

REBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly halanccs,whcn not drawn below £l(w. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

_ , SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravensckofi Manager. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless. R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinaep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “Spring,” by Herbert Draper, 4c., 4c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Worka by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 18Gpp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


MR. M URRAY’S LIST. 

THE YEAR-BOOK of the IMPERIAL 

INSTITUTE of the UNITED KINGDOM, the 
COLON! E8, and INDIA. A Statistical Record of the 
Resources and Trade of the Colonial and Indian Posses¬ 
sions of the British Empire. Compiled chiefly from 
Official Sources. First Issue (1892). Royal 8vo, 10s. net. 

SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL 

FAPER8 of WERNER VON SIEMENS. Translated 
from the Second German Edition. Vol. I. Scientific 
Papers and Addressee. With Ulnstrationa and a Portrait 
of tbe Author. 8vo, 14s. 

NEW CHAPTERS in CREEK HIS- 

TORY. Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 
Professor of Archaeology m the University of Oxford. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches 

into the Development of Mythology. Philosophy, Religion, 
Language, Art and Science. By EDWARD B. TYLOR, 
F.R.8., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, 
Revised. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 

SPECIAL ASPECTS of the IRISH 

QUE8TION. A Series of Reflections in and since 1888. 
Collected from various sources and reprinted. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Crown 8vo, 4s., 
cloth; 3s. 6d., paper covers. 


NOVELS FOR FAMILY READING. 

By Hon. Emily 
By 


MAJOR LAWRENCE. 

LAWLESS. (*. 

MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON. 

SUSS FORI). 

MARCIA. By W. E. Norris. 6s. 

E3THER VANHOMRIGE. By Mrs. WOODS. 

COMEDY of a COUNTRY 

JULIAN STURGIS, (is. 

PLAIN PRANCES MOWBRAY. By Hon. 

EMILY LAWLESS, (if. 


HOUSE. By 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 

Edited by Professor KNIGHT, of St. Andrews University 

TheSTUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By J. Arthur 

ON, University of Edinburgh. With 80 Illustrations, 
'o. *9- [Just out. 

The REALM of NATURE: a Manual of Phy¬ 
siography. By HUGH ROBERT MILL, University of Edin¬ 
burgh. 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. 380 pp. Crown 

Hvo, ■%. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. O. Keene, 

Wadham College. Oxford, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. 
220 pp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

ENGLISH COLONISATION and EMPIRE. 

By A. CALDECOTT, Fellow of St.John’s College, Cambridge. 
Coloured Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

The FINE ARTS. By Prof. Baldwin Brown, 

University of Edinburgh. Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3a fid. 

The USE and ABUSE of MONEY. By W. 

CUNNINGHAM, I).I).. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, London. Crown 
Svo, 3s. 

The PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL. By 

Prof. KNIGHT, University of St. Andrews. Crown Svo, 3s. fid. 

The ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By John H. 

MUIR HEAD, BhIIIoI College. Oxford, Lecturer on Moral 
Science, Royal Holloway College. Crown 8yo, 3s. 

Many other volume* art in preparation. Full particulars on application. 

MURRA Y’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS 

ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a 

Circuit 20 miles round. Two Ports. Poet Svo, 21s. 

These Volumes contain interesting historical accounts of all 
the notable places from ST. ALBANS on the North to REIGATE 
on the South, WINDSOR on the West to GRAVESEND on the 
East. 

ENGLAND and WALES. Arranged 

Alphabetically, with List of Railway Stations, Hotels, and 
all Places and Objects worth seeing. 1 vol. Maps. 
Post Svo, 128. 

Forming a Gazetteer and equally useful, being a compact 
volume, as a travelling companion or for reference at home. 

COUNTY HANDBOOKS, with Maps and Plans 

EASTERN COUNTIES. 12s. , SOUTH WALES. 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy viith regularity iu the Country , it i s 
requested that application he made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, Us. 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d 
Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


KENT. 7s. 64. 

8U8SEX. (Is. 

SURREY-HANTS. 10s. 
WILTS. DORSET, and 
SOMERSET. 12s. 
DEVON. 7.s. (Id. 
CORNWALL. 6s. 
GLOUCESTER, HERE¬ 
FORD, and WORCESTER. 
9s. 

NORTH WALES. 7s. 


NORTHAMPTON and RUT¬ 
LAND. 7s. 6d. 
SHROPSHIRE and CHE¬ 
SHIRE. 6s. 
LANCASHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
DURHAM and NORTHUM¬ 
BERLAND. 10s. 
WESTMORLAND and CUM- 
BERLAND. 7s. 6d. 


IRELAND. 10s. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

With 400 Illustrations. 8 vols., ejrown 8vo, £5 19s. Gd. 

For Complete List of the Handbooks and fall particulars 
apply to the Jiiblishci’f 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NOTICE .—A Story by Miss 
RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 
“Nancy,” &c., is commenced in 
the SEPTEMBER Number of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


SEt VXD EDITIOX. 

2 vols. 

“ Mrs. CLIFFORD has achieved a success of a 
very unusual and remarkable kind in this book. 
She has had the extreme daring to take for the 
subject of her story the romance of "an old woman, 

nnd to fill her canvas with this one figure. 

‘AUNT ANNE’ and her treatment are quite 
original and new. She is often laughable, but 
always touching; her little figure is full of an old- 
fashioned grace, though grace combined with ! 
oddity; her sense of her ‘position,’ her sus¬ 
ceptibilities in that respect, her boundless 
generosity, are always delightful. Indeed, we do 
not know when we have met with a more loving 
and recognisable, as well os attractive personage in I 
fict ion. ”— Sptclalvr. 


MR. WM. HEIHE MANN’ S LIST. 

Will be ready, at all Libraries, early next 
week, a New Novel, in 3 vols., entitled 

THE HEAD OF 
THE FIRM. 

By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. 

Just ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

THE ATTACK ON THE MILL. 

( L'Attaque du Moulin.) 

By EMIL ZOLA. 

' With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
SECOND EDITION OF 

THE NAULAHKA: a Story of 

Went and East. By BUDYARD KIPLING and 
WOLCOTT BALE8TIER. Crown 8vo, price 6*. 

“ The rapid progress of the narrative of harem intrigue and thrilling 
adventure, with it* setting of Eastern magnificence, and enriched by a 
vivid and unconventional imagery, carries one forward with a breath¬ 
less rush. 4 The Naiilahka* is the liest of Mr. Kitdiug’s long stories 
and that in saying u good deal.”— Observer. 


2 vols. 

“ It is impossible, in the brief sketch we have 
been able to give of this humsL tragedy, to 
convey any adequate idea of the air of intense 
realism in which the whole story is suffused. 
‘The STORY of a PENITENT SOUL’ 

is less an autobiography than a cry dc prof midis .as 

difficult to criticise as the wail of a lost toul—a 
human document indeed .”—Dully Chronicle. 


HEINEMANN’S INTERNA TIONAL LIBRARY. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 

Crown 8vo, paper cover, 2s. Gd. ; cloth, Gd., each. 

THE HERITAGE of the KURTS 

From the Norwegian of BJORN8TJERNE BJORNSON. 

" The story opens with an extremely clever aud plain-spoken narra¬ 
tive of the history of the Kurt family.The closing scene is in 

dramatic force and moving power superior to almost anything written 
by Bjorn son iu a similar strain. It is marked by all that suggestive 
compression and kind of inevitable directness which constitutes one of 
Bjoruson’s greatest aud most original gifts.* 4 — 01 isgoic Herald . 
Previously Published, 

WAY. By : FROTH. By Armando PiUacio 
Valdes. 

FOOTSTEPS of FATE. By 
Louis Couperus. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. By 
Juan Valera. 

THE COMMODORE'S 
DAUGHTER. By Jonas 
Lie. 

DONA LUZ. By Juan 
Valera. [/« preparation. 


IN GOD’S 
Bjornstjcrne Bjumson. 
PIERRE and JEAN. By 
Guy Ue Maupassant. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By j 
Karl Emil Fran/.oe. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE j 
the LIGHT. By Count 1 
Lyof Tolstoi. I 

FANTASY. By Malilde I 
Serao. I 


3 vols. 

“ For a thoroughgoing Yorkshire story, evidently 
written by a Yorkeliireman, with absolutely correct 
characteristics and local setting, the reader may 
be commended to ‘A HIGH LITTLE 
WORLD.’ The author certainly understands 
his own people, and has the art of reproducing 
them in strong and natural situations, true of type, 
broad and intense, stiff in the back and obdurate 

°f .This moorland drama is full of interest 

and illusion.There is a chapter on ‘heredity,’ 

after the recently set models, which is as ghastly 
and strenuous as the Norse dramatist’s ‘ Ghosts.’ ” 

Athenaeum. 


| THE CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, price 5s. each. 

COME LIVE WITH ME 

AND BE MY LOVE. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

Author of “ The Moment After,” See. 

“No work of fiction more thoroughly English nnd rustical in idiom 
nnd thought, dialogue, aud characterisation has been produced in this 
country since the publication of 4 Under the Greenwood Tree.’ ** 

., . . , baity Telegraph. 

Previously Published. 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 

A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. 

By H. FINLAY KNIGHT. 

In :i vols., crown 8vo. 


A QUESTION of TASTE. 

By Maarten Maartens. 
ACCORDING to 8T. JOHN. 
By Amalie Rives. 


THE PENANCE of PORTIA 
JAMES. By Tasma. 
INCONSEQUENT LIVE8. 
By J. H. r earco. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 44 THE CBILCOTE3.” 

IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “Alasnam’s Lady,” &e. 

In .‘1 vols., crown 8vo. 

JRicharb Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


PRINOE BISMARCK: an His- 
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LITERATURE. 

Elizabeth Famese. By Edward Armstrong. 

(Longmans.) 

The subject of this work is a striking 
figure in a singular period of European 
history. The half century between the 
Peace of Utrecht and the world-wide con¬ 
flict of the Seven Years’ War was an epoch 
marked by no great movement of a religious, 
national, or social kind; and it lent itself, 
accordingly, io the intrigues of politics and 
to the merely personal ambition of kings 
and statesmen. Among the actors who 
played a leading part in this ever shifting 
drama of crooked diplomacy and of self- 
seeking scheming Elizabeth Farnese was 
conspicuous; with the exception, indeed, of 
Frederick the Great, she was perhaps the 
most audacious and the most unscrupulous. 
She had none of the qualities of a 
great sovereign, and none of the fascina¬ 
tions of an attractive woman : she sacrificed 
the interests of her adopted country, and 
betrayed and deserted most able ministers, 
in the pursuit of selfish and secondary ends; 
and her conduct was often extravagant, 
unwise, and reckless. But she steadily 
pursued a distinct object, the aggrandise¬ 
ment of her consort, herself, and her children, 
with a tenacity and boldness that must be 
almost admired; and, in spite of adverse 
circumstances, she was largely successful, 
if her success was hardly for the good of 
Europe. 

This volume is an elaborate study on the 
life and career of this singular person¬ 
age, and it deserves much praise for its 
author’s industry. Like most biographers 
of the present day, Mr. Armstrong has 
largely compiled his materials from State 
papers and documents of the period ; and his 
estimate of the “ Termagant of Spain ” is 
mainly derived from unpublished despatches 
of different envoys at the Spanish court, 
and from the correspondence of Alberoni, 
and other ministers of the Queen. He has, 
however, drawn much from other sources, 
especially from St. Simon’s Memoirs, and 
histories of greater or less merit; and 
he has spared no pains to completely 
master his subject. This would be a 
work of a high order if mere re¬ 
search could make a biography good, 
but we cannot say it deserves that distinc¬ 
tion. Mr. Armstrong has little of the 
artistic or critical faculty : he does not make 
the best use of his vast knowledge; his 
judgments on men and courts sometimes 
want discernment. As for Elizabeth Farnese, 
he fairly points out the characteristics of 
her acts and conduct; but he does not indi¬ 


cate clearly enough how unwise and insensate 
these often were, and his estimate of her 
is too favourable. His narrative, too, is 
ill-ordered and overloaded with tedious 
details, though here and there it contains 
well-considered passages, and it abounds in 
curious and instructive anecdotes. We 
regret to add that the language of the book 
is occasionally slipshod, and even vulgar. 
How could an Oxford man write such a 
sentence as this—" The protection and ex¬ 
tension of the Electorate, and the boycott¬ 
ing of the Pretender by the chief European 
Powers, were the two planks in the plat¬ 
form of George’s ministry ? ” 

Mr. Armstrong has thrown some fresh 
light on the early life of what we may call 
his heroine. Elizabeth Farnese had quick 
parts, and showed decision of character 
while still a child. She acquired super¬ 
ficial and showy accomplishments; but, 
having been brought up at a petty Italian 
court, she was out of the current of 
European politics, and had not the 
slightest acquaintance with them ; and she 
had little intellectual or moral training. 
The first proof she gave the world of the 
strength of her will was her summary dis¬ 
missal of the Princesse des Ursine, the 
domineering Egeria of Philip V., and the 
great spy of France at the Court of Spain ; 
but this was certainly due to Alberoni’s 
counsels. Within a few weeks she had 
gained a complete ascendancy over her 
proud, half-mad, and wholly fickle husband; 
and for nearly thirty years she was the 
supreme director and real arbiter of the 
policy of Spain, though she had, at least, 
two very able ministers. This is significant 
of the force of her energetic nature; but, 
unhappily, her powers were usually em¬ 
ployed in furthering selfish domestic inter¬ 
ests, repeatedly opposed to the national 
welfare. Mr. Armstrong does not attempt 
to conceal this distinctive feature of the con¬ 
duct of the Queen, conspicuous even in that 
age of intriguing kingcraft; but he does 
not dwell enough on the resulting mischiefs. 
On four great occasions Elizabeth involved 
the fortunes and the prospects of Spain in 
the hope of gaining mere personal ends; 
and if she ultimately realised these in fact, 
she was, on all four occasions, untrue to 
Spain, and an evil genius of the country she 
ruled. We shall not try to enter the 
labyrinth of wars, of treaties, and of 
diplomatic makeshifts, which compose tho 
history of these events, and shall simply 
refer to Mr. Armstrong’s narrative, which 
might, as has been said, have been better 
arranged. We may indicate, however, the 
broad rosults; and they prove that tho 
Queen was an injudicious sovereign. In 
the hope of placing her husband on the 
throne of Franco, a throne which he had 
pledged his oath not to occupy, she threw 
France into the arms of England, exposed 
Spain to French and English invasion, and 
brought ruin on the nascent Spanish 
marine, against tho advice of a great 
minister, in a premature attempt at Italian 
conquests. In order to gain tho hand of 
Maria Theresa for Don Carlos, her eldest 
son, she entered into a compact with Charles 
VI., the inveterate enemy of Philip V., to 
dismember France, the natural ally of 
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Spain; and it was not her fault that she 
did not carry out her purpose. She next 
took the side of France against Austria in 
the war which rose out of the Polish succes¬ 
sion—a war in which Spain had no concern— 
in the hope of placing Don Carlos on the 
throne of Naples; and if she succeeded in 
this enterprise, she made enemies of French 
generals and statesman by her refusal to 
co-operate with Villars on the Adige, and 
by the directions she gave to the Spanish 
army. On a later occasion she joined in 
the onslaught of France, Prussia, and 
Bavaria upon Maria Theresa—for she was 
seeking a patrimony for a younger son—at 
a time when Spain was fighting for her 
colonial empire with England, a greatly 
more powerful enemy; and if Elizabeth 
here was again successful, she involved 
Spain in tremendous peril. Her selfish and 
purely personal policy lessened, no doubt, 
the power of the Hapsburgs in Italy; but it 
is questionable if this was for the good of 
Italy, and nothing can be more certain than 
that, in these four cases, her conduct was 
plainly injurious to Spain. 

Nor was. it only in those striking in¬ 
stances, but throughout the course of a long 
reign that Elizabeth was an impolitic ruler. 
The first and most apparent interest of 
Spain, after the fierce strife of the disputed 
succession, was peace and a general national 
reform; yet, disregarding Alberoni’s advice, 
she plunged the country at onco into a fatal 
war, and indulged in frequent wars as if they 
were pastimes ; and Alberoni’s reforms were 
wholly his own. Tho next and hardly less 
important interest of tho monarchy was to 
stand well with England, a power rapidly 
winning a supremacy at sea that meant ruin 
to Spain’s colonial empire and the destruc¬ 
tion of the chief source of her wealth; but 
Elizabeth insulted, defied, and quarelled 
with England, and even experience did not 
teach her her error. Again, the true policy 
of Spain was to cultivate the closest friend¬ 
ship with France, to prove that there wero 
really “ no Pyrenees,” to anticipate by years 
the family compact; but the “ Termagant ” 
alienated and made France hostile, not once, 
but over and over again, and never really 
cared for the French alliance. And what 
can be said of her abandonment of 
Alberoni, a man probably not inferior to 
Richelieu or Cavour in genius, but that her 
ingratitude was only surpassed by her folly? 
No wonder then that she was disliked in 
Spain as an unpatriotic and bad sovereign ; 
and though this sentiment was partly duo 
to the national jealousy of foreign rulers, 
the main cause was her unpatriotic policy. 
It must be added that every court in Europe 
distrusted the queen as a dangerous schemer; 
and this estimate made her a mark for 
suspicion at Madrid as well as in London 
and Paris. 

We certainly think these bad points in 
the conduct of the Queen should have been 
placed by Mr. Armstrong in fuller relief. 
As we have said, however, his volume 
abounds in information of sterling value, 
even if this is not wrought up with an 
artistic hand. His skotches, too, of leading 
personages are careful and well drawn, 
although not brilliant, striking, or graphic. 
The best is, perhaps, that of Alberoni, 
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though he hardly does justice to that great 
minister: 

“ How far as a foreigner he oould hare suc¬ 
ceeded in reviving Spain and her colonies it 
is impossible to decide; but almost all the 
beneficial projects of the century may be traced 
back to him. His natural bent, like that of 
the younger Pitt, was rather towards adminis¬ 
tration and reform than to the guidance of a 
gigantic war. His diplomacy was over-fanciful; 
but luck turned against him to an unforeseen 
extent. . . . His truest title to distinction is, 
perhaps, the fear which he inspired. He might 
well boast, in the words of Bragadin, that the 
greatest powers of Europe were more fearful 
of his counsels and his impetuous resolutions 
than of the material force of Spain. The 
English Whigs recognised that the old cam¬ 
paign against the Bourbons must be fought 
out again, that their capital had been trans¬ 
ferred from Paris to Madrid, and that their 
diplomatic armoury had been taken with them.” 

Had Alberoni been given a free hand to 
govern Spain for only ten years, we believe 
ho would have made her a great power, 
have, perhaps, given an Infant the crown 
of Naples, and freed Italy from Austrian 
tyranny. That he did not succeed was 
due to the party ambition and reckless 
meddling of an ungrateful mistress. The 
private life of the Queen of Spain was 
in pleasing contrast with her public policy. 
It was her fate to be tied to a most dis¬ 
agreeable consort, morose, hypochondriac, 
fickle, sickly; and yet she was always a 
devoted wife. Nor was this in order to main¬ 
tain and secure her power; strange as it 
may appear, she was truly attached to that 
scarecrow of royalty, Philip V. She was, 
too, an ambitious and bold parent, and 
made the interest of her children her first 
object; and yet she was an affectionate 
stepmother to the offspring of her husband 
and Louisa of Savoy. Her court was, in 
the main, decorous and pure ; it presented 
none of the licentious scenes of that of 
George I., or of that of the Regency of 
France ; it was not a sty of sensuality like 
that of Saxony, and of more than one of 
the Italian sovereigns. Mr. Armstrong 
gives us a full account, drawn for the most 
part from St. Simon’s Memoirs, of the daily 
life of the King and Queen ; it was strange 
and eccentric, yet simple and homely. In 
spite of a career of reckless ambition, 
Elizabeth remained a true woman; an 
ornament of her sex in her social relations, 
an unsullied model of domestic virtue. In 
these respects she was not inferior to 
Caroline of Anspach and Maria Theresa, 
though in other respects she is not to be 
named with either. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


A Country Muse. By Norman R. Gale. 

(David Nutt.) 

In these days of strenuous sympathies and 
painstaking appreciations, when many a 
bard who knoweth not a pink from a peony 
feels it incumbent on him (if only in paren¬ 
thesis) to babble of green fields in language 
new, how comely and reviving it is to the 
spirits of just men, long oppressed by floral 
catalogues and horticultural banalities, to 
meet with such a volume as A Country Muse ! 
This new book of Mr. Gale’s is aptly named; 


for, truly, his Muse is as genuine a rustic as 
ever trod the meadows. Yet, for all that, 
she is no romping peasant wench, no village 
coquette, but a most fair and gracious 
damsel who, for sure, on honey-dew hath 
fed, and drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Many of these poems produce an effect of 
illusion as nearly perfect as may be. Now 
and again therein you may think to catch 
the perfumed breath of cowslips, or the scent 
of summer hedgerows sweet with dog-rose 
and honeysuckle. Here, for your delight, 
is no laborious checking off of picturesque 
items; neither is the soul vexed by obviously 
aesthetic arrangements of garden produce 
and tuneful fowls of the air. You find the 
fragrance, merely, of leaves and dew, the 
note of Philomela herself: that same small, 
sober-kirtled songstress whom, says the 
legend, the emperor (made wise at last) 
preferred above his clever mechanical sing¬ 
ing-bird of gems and gold. 

No one, however “letter-perfect,” could 
sing thus without an intimate knowledge of, 
and a very quick and lively tenderness for, 
his motive. Nor is it possible, by taking 
thought alone, to create an atmosphere, or 
to add one touch of illusion to a stanza, 
more especially as regards the genre of 
which Mr. Gale has proved himself so 
finished an adept: so subtle are its intona¬ 
tions, so intangible its charms of illumina¬ 
tion and colouring. How well this poet 
knows and loves Nature, in the widest sense 
of the word, he who runs may read ; from 
cover to cover of this little book there is 
scarce a line but declares it. 

Passionate, sensuous, and simple with an 
adorable simplicity, he pipes you songs you 
cannot choose but hear ; he plucks you the 
fruit, nor brushes away an iota of its bloom ; 
he captures the wild-bird, and brings 
it to you in the hollow of his hand with¬ 
out so much as ruffling a wing feather. 
Besides all this, too, his verse has the 
crowning merit of manliness : calm, strong, 
unassertive, it stands as a burning and a 
shining ensample to such demonstrative 
minstrels as must needs trumpet forth the 
importance of their virility with more noise 
than dignity. 

Descending to detail, the most ambitious, 
perhaps, but none the less sincere, among 
these poems is that entitled “ A Creed,” the 
rare philosophy whereof is as remarkable 
as its charm of fine composure and happy 
phrasing; 

“ God sends no message by me, I am mute 
When Wisdom crouches in her furthest cave; 

I love the organ, but must touch the lute. 
***** 

No controversies thrust me to the ledge 
Of dangerous schools and doctrines hard to 
learn; 

Give me the whitethroat whistling in the hedge. 

* * * * » 

I am content to know that God is great, 

And Lord of fish and fowl, of air and sea— 
Some little points are misty. Let them wait. 

I well can wait when upland, wood, and dell 
Are full of speckled thrushes great with song, 
And foxgloves chime each purple velvet bell. 
***** 

At eventide I lean across a gate 

And, knowing life must set as does the sun, 

Muse on the angels in the Happy State. 

1 * * * * * 
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My song is all of birds and peasant homes, 

For on such themes my heart delights to dwell 
And sing in sunshine till the shadow comes. 

I sing of daisies and the coloured plot 
Where dandelions climb the thistle’s knee— 

I take what is nor pine for what is not. 

I am for finches and the rosy lass 
Who leads me where the moss is thick, and 
where 

Sweet strawberry-balls of scarlet gleam iu grass. 

And this I know, that when I leave my birds, 
The lichened walls, the heartsease, and the heath, 
1 shall not wholly fail of kindly words. 

And while I journey to the distant Day 
That first shall dawn upon the eastern hills, 
Perchance some thrush will sing me on my way.” 

Surely such sayings as these are diviner 
than reams oifin-de-sikle discontent. Haply 
had Herrick lived now instead of then he 
might have written much such poetry as 
Mr. Gale’s. 

In “ A Thrush in Seven Dials,” a brief 
excerpt from which I cannot forbear from 
quoting, there is a certain gentle humour, 
as well as an infinite pathos : 

“ In fluffy listlessness she sat 

And dreamed of all the grassy west— 

How she had feared the parson’s cat, 

And how she built her earliest nest! 

Sometimes a French piano hurled 
Metallic scales adown the street, 

That seemed to buffet all the world, 

So hard and clear, so shrill and fleet! 

No maddened music of this kind 
Could tempt the thrush to rivalry ; 

She pecked an inch of apple-rind 
And waited till the din went by. 

There from a tiny patch of sun 
She made an April for her heart! 

Imagined twigs, and sat thereon 
Though shaken by the milkman’s cart.” 
***** 

Mr. Gale bas, moreover the delectable gift 
of taking on at will, without the faintest 
taint of mimicry, a dainty sixteenth-century 
manner, which yet never degenerates into 
mannerism. Of this, the two songs com¬ 
mencing severally “ Maid of the yet un- 
eonquered heart ” and “I will not say my 
true love’s eyes ” are among the happiest 
instances. The very happiest, however, to 
my mind is that admirable lyric, “ Strephon 
to Chloris,” only to be found in an earlier 
volume called Violets (privately printed at 
the Rugby Press). Two pastorals, to wit, 
“ The last cow’s milked” and “’Tis Mary 
the milkmaid singing,” as purely idyllic as 
aught I have read, irresistibly suggest the 
idea that, had Mr. Thomas Hardy been an 
optimist and a writer of rhythms, he might, 
without incongruity, have been responsible 
for both. I have, in fine, but one grievance 
against the votary of the Country Muse. 
’Its not as deep as a well nor as wide as a 
church door ; but it is a good, robust griev¬ 
ance all the same. While giving much, he 
has not given all, of his best. From his 
early and privately printed posies of poetry 
he has not gathered up all the choicest 
blossoms, ne has included in the present 
collection several lyrics that, good as they 
are, might not too grievously have been 
missed, while (worse) he has left far sweeter 
numbers hidden away in the cloistered 
obscurity of unattainable editions. In 
A Country Muse , for example, he gives 
the comparatively trivial “ I kissed thee 
once,” which, by the way, invites disadvan¬ 
tageous comparison with Leigh Hunt’s in- 
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comparable “ Jenny kissed me ”; and 
ignores the following delightful lines in 
Violets : 

“ With all the words that love could hope to wake 
I strove to aid my soul’s divine endeavour; 

But Ruth would never listen. How I ache 
To speak no more again, no more for ever. 

“ O saffron tulips in the heart-shaped bed, 

Her coldness could not understand my crying; 
And now I would (for joy and hope are sped) 
That I, ere ye are dead, might lie a-dying ! ” 

Again, the lines on p. 46, to “A Maid 
Sleeping on a Lawn,” are commonplace by 
contrast with the “ Love Song ” in Anemones 
(a dainty brochure, published by George 
Over, of Rugby, in ’89) of which I give the 
first and third sextains : 

You ask me whore, when royal June reposes 
From parching hours and browning mid-day 
heat, 

She hoards her host of red and white-robed roses, 
And saves the scent that lingers round her feet! 
My Love's the heiress, and my Love’s kissed 
cheeks, 

Through bitter blasts and sullen winter weeks.’ ’ 
* * * * * 

“ You ask if all the saintly snow has drifted 

Around those elms that guard the old park 
drives: 

Or all the flakes their feathery crests have lifted, 
To fringe our own dear bench beyond the 
hives. 

Nay, for the snow has kept its whitest part, 

To drift upon the highlands of your heart.” 

Togotber with his purely lyrical qualities, 
Mr. Gale has a happy turn for terseness 
that is apt to make for epigram; as may 
witness these lines, entitled “ Love,” from 
Violets : 

“ Love that is love 

Defies all rule and measure; 

Love that is love 
Is time and life end treasure. 

And peace and pain, 

And restlessness and leisure ; 

But not, poor fool, 

A sweet perpetual pleasure.” 

And these, under the heading of “ My 
Grave,” in “ Meadowsweet.” 

‘ ‘ Let grasses tangle. Leave me there in rest, 
Nought stirring butthe thistledown and blades: 
And then, perchance, some bird may build a nest, 
And, singing on my heart in evening Bhades, 
Teach me to know your faithlessness was best.” 

My excerpts have already been perhaps 
unconsciously copious, and thus I do not 
dare to quote the beautiful “ Finis ” to 
Anemones. It is, however, to be hoped 
that, ere long, Mr. Gale may find it in his 
heart to give ns another and a more fully 
representative volume. 

As regards externals, A Country Muse is 
moderately pleasing, the cover being in¬ 
offensive and the title-page agreeably set 
forth. But the type is something insignifi¬ 
cant in size, and unsatisfyingly pale and 
wan. 

Graham R. Tomson. 


Imperial Federation: the Problem of National 
Unity. By Goirgo R. Parkin. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Mr. Parkin tells us that this book has been 
written at the request of many friends, and 
the result justifies their wish. The author 


is master of his subject, and puts his argu¬ 
ments before the reader temperately and 
conclusively — conclusively so far as the 
broad principle of strengthening in every 
possible way the bonds which unite the 
mother country to her colonies is concerned : 
as to any one special method of obtaining 
this desirable end he is neither prejudiced 
nor dogmatic. 

The change that has taken place during the 
last ten years in public opinion with regard 
to federation in its widest sense is very 
striking. The school which held that the 
colonies were nothing to the mother country 
or the mother country to the colonies, except 
in the early stages of the latter’s existence, 
is nearly extinct, or only represented by a 
few politicians or doctrinaires who on this 
point have no followers of any importance. 
Federation, on the other hand, in some 
form or other, is approved of and desired 
by the bulk of thinking men, whether at 
home or in the colonies. This certainly is 
the experience of Mr. Parkin; and, therefore, 
it was hardly necessary to devote a whole 
chapter to combating the antiquated views 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith, or several pages to 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a personage scarce 
of any authority, and now especially dis¬ 
credited. 

How greatly the colonies gain by their 
connexion with the mother country is 
abundantly shown. The fleets of Great 
Britain now protect them and their com¬ 
merce. 


“ The portion of the whole colonial trade 
which consists of interchange with the United 
Kingdom, and in the safety of which presum¬ 
ably the United Kingdom has a close and 
direct interest, is £187,000,000. This leaves 
£273,000,000 of independent trade carried on 
with foreign countries, or between the colonies 
and dependencies themselves. Compared with 
the sea-borne trade of great foreign powers 
which support large war navies, Sir John 
Colomb finds this independent trade to be 
‘ about four times as much as the whole sea¬ 
borne trade of all Russia ; about equal to that 
of Germany; about three-quarters that of 
France ; two and a-half times that of Italy; 
and nearly half that of the United States.’ 
The whole of this vast and rapidly increasing 
independent trade has precisely the same 
guarantee of protection from the naval power 
of the Empire as the trade of the United King¬ 
dom itself; yet, while the net expenditure 

H incurred by the United Kingdom in the 
Estimates is £14,215,100, the whole con¬ 
tribution of the colonies and dependencies for 
the same purpose only amounts to £381,646, 
of which India alone provides £254,776. In 
other words, out of every pound spent for the 
protection of the nation’s commerce at sea the 
United Kingdom contributes 19s. 5Jd., the out¬ 
lying empire 6 jd. This comparison is made even 
more striking when combined with the state¬ 
ment that the united revenues of the colonies 
and dependencies amount to £105,000,000, 
against the £89,000,000 which represents the 
revenue of the United Kingdom. The vast 
capital now invested in ships, armament, and 
naval establishments, believed to amount to 
more than £.30,000,000, is paid wholly by the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom.” 

It has been alleged that the colonies are 
under the disadvantage of a liability to be 
involved in wars undertaken by the mother 
country; but long experience has proved 
how small this risk is, and it is not impos¬ 


sible that if they were independent they 
might, like the Spanish republics of South 
America, be involved in wars one 
with another. These republics, had they 
remained attached to Spain, would have 
been engaged in no war whatever for the 
last half century, whereas we have lately 
seen a most sanguinary war between Chili 
and Peru and Bolivia, to say nothing of 
constant and bloody insurrections, revolu¬ 
tions, and civil wars in most of the republics 
themselves. It has always seemed to us 
that one difficulty, and a great one, in the 
way of federation was the arrangement of 
the proportion of the expense incurred for 
the defence of the whole empire to be borne 
by each division of it, and the probability 
that states may object to paying heavily 
for that which is now supplied to them 
gratis. 

But perhaps it is in the question of 
finance that the colonies gain most by their 
present connexion with the mother country. 
With the United Kingdom at their back, 
the colonies are able to borrow at a very 
advantageous rate of interest. The public 
debts of the Australian colonies alone 
amount to nearly £200,000,000 ; but if each 
colony was to set up for itself it could only 
borrow at ruinous rates, and a stop would 
of necessity be put to the execution of many 
works of public utility. Still, however 
much it is for the interest of every colony 
to remain part of the empire, it is con¬ 
ceivable that at times of political excitement 
and disturbance they might not look to 
their own real interests, but be led into 
courses which, however mischievous in 
themselves, when once adopted could not 
be altered. This is a strong argument for 
federation or national consolidation. 

Mr. Parkin, in his concluding chapter, 
considers what is the best as well as the 
most practical method of effecting the 
desired consolidation. 

“There are,” he says, “clearly two ways in 
which national unity might be attained: one 
would be by a great act of constructive states¬ 
manship, such as that which gave a constitution 
to the United States, that which confederated 
Canada, and that which is doing the same for 
Australia.” 

The second way is very different. 

“ Instead of radical change and reconstruction, 
we may look to a policy of gradual but steady 
adaptation of existing machinery in the new 
work which must be done.” 

And it is obvious that the last method is 
the one, in the author’s opinion, most likely 
to prevail. He refers, with approval, to 
the suggestion of Lord Thring, that the 
agents-general of the colonies should be 
elevated to the position of ministers of 
foreign states, and, by being made privy 
councillors, be given in addition the right 
of constitutional access to the British 
Government. In the meantime, Mr. Parkin 
wishes to see every possible means taken to 
draw the colonies and the mother country 
closer together; and in this desire we 
heartily join, and recommend his book to 
our readers as both interesting and in¬ 
structive. 

Ww. Wickham, 
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Nouveaux Pastels. Dix Portraits d’Hommes. 

Par Paul Bourget. (Paris : Lemerre.) 

A book by M. Paul Bourget is a kindly 
advent for nous auires barbares. With some 
affinity, there is much sympathy between 
M. Bourget and the large section of English 
society that looks with wakeful eyes upon 
the course and development of French 
literature, and chooses with intelligence 
flowers to its fancy from that fertile garden. 
To so many of us, especially to our women 
folk, M. Bourget’s work is a fortunate 
assimilation of most “good” qualities; he 
brings no disconcerting element into his 
craftsmanship. “ Cet autre,” says Philippe 
Dubois—perhaps the most interesting of 
the portraits in this Nouveaux Pastels, the 
“ feroce ” of letters who is often more right 
in his estimates than the author would have 
his readers infer—speaking of fashionable 
Parisian writers as they exist to-day : “ Cet 
autre n’est qu’un intrigant de salon, habile 
a sucrer Stendhal et Balzac pour l’estomac 
aifadi des femmes du monde.” An epigram 
would be vulgar; let us assumo that M. 
Bourget knows perfectly well which par¬ 
ticular writer of the vogue is best described 
in the phrase of Philippe Dubois, and thus 
credit him with an additional delicacy of 
subtle irony. Without being original, or 
rather say bizarre, he is, or has the air of 
being, in the movement of letters; and 
writing in France he has the greater free¬ 
dom of observation and frankness of utter¬ 
ance, the denial of which is so sore to the 
genius of English writers, or some of them. 

The Nouveaux Pastels is a complement to 
the Pastels, the Dix Portraits de Femmes, 
so charmingly baptised as a collection, so 
thoroughly Bourgesque. 

Looking at M. Bourget as a lesser artist— 
it would be an impertineuce, a vulgar, in¬ 
sulting flattery, to pretend he is a greater— 
and asking for that precise quality of 
pleasure he is to convey to us, which we 
cannot get elsewhere, to use the words of 
Mr. Pater in applying the test indicated by 
that master critic, do we not find it 
supremely in his peculiar knowledge of the 
complex soul dwelling in the fragile body of 
the Parisienne, and in his manner of reveal¬ 
ing that soul under the play of the various 
emotions to which it is liable ? This pre¬ 
ference, this special interest, which shows 
M. Bourget to such great advantage in the 
Pasleh, gives colour to all his work in all its 
aspects. It can be detected from the 
perusal of the Nouveaux Pastels alone, where 
scarcely any direct indications are to be met: 
in the sinuously weak and undulating 
phrase, the atmosphere in which he presents 
his characters, abovo all in his attitude 
when looking at graceful and gentle child¬ 
hood, at adolescence timid or defiant at the 
sense of its inexperience of life, as opposite 
natures are affected. 

Tho Nouveaux Pastels dares a comparison 
with its predecessor which it is scarcely wise 
to insist upon, by a painful consistency of 
duplication. Why necessarily ten portraits, 
for example ?—when it is evident the book 
would have been immeasurably better had 
it contained only eight, omitting “ Un 
Joueur” and “ Le Frcre de M Viple.” 
Tho latter is saved by a description 


of the confusion and dismay in the house 
of a provincial mayor, where a group of 
Austrian officers are billeted during 
the invasion of 1814. The other is not 
saved at all. Add that these two pot-boilers 
repeat the mannerism of M. Bourget, which 
surely has ceased to be a pure joy, of telling 
the story at second-hand. This is found, 
for the rest, in four of the remaining eight 
stories. 

“ Marcel,” the story bracketed with “ M. 
Viple’s Brother,” is a perfect gem. It is 
so simple, so simple; and woven with the 
sweetness and delicacy of touch necessary 
to describe fitly the frail flower of a child 
whose portrait it is. Its purports to be 
derived from the same source as “ Madame 
Bressuire,” that gracious story in the Pastels 
(following the artifice to which I have 
referred), the papers of one Francois 
Yernantes, whose super-sensitiveness is 
admirably conveyed in the diction of 
“ Marcel.” M. Vernantes goes down to a 
certain town of Pile de France to revisit a 
scene endeared to him by the memory of a 
passionate friendship of his childhood. The 
name of the town, he writes, 

“ dont je m’interdis de tracer les lettres, 
cvoquait pour moi, quand je le rencontrais dans 
un journal, sur un indienteur de chemins de 
fer, au hasard d’un livro, des profils de maisons 
anciennes avec des toits bruns, ot, surploinbant 
le canal ou la riviere, d’antiques balcons do bois 
brunatre garnis de fleurs. Je revoyais la roue 
noire d’un motilin, en train de toumer d’un 
mouvement doux, ot, a chaquo fois, ses palettes 
secouaient une pluio de gouttes, brillantes 
comme des diamants. La tour a demi detruite 
du chateau, les debris do remparts eouronnes 
de jardins, le clocher, a jour de l’eglise et sa 
flt'che inacbevee, que j’ai souvent contemple en 
I pensee ces details, ot le paysage a l’entour, avec 
: sa couleur d’ete—c’est le seul mot qui rende 
[ pour moi l’impression quo in’ont laissee les 
champs de ble a demi moissonnes, la luxuriance 
des herbes et des feuillages, l’haleine cbaude 
qui sortait de la terre et le lumineux apaise- 
ment qui tombait du ciel. C’est encore la un 
effet de cette virginite de sensation propre a 
l’enfance.” 

Then he recalls the incidents with which 
this sunny memory is associated in his 
mind. He had been sent to pass his 
holidays with a cousin, a bachelor, the 
wealthy member of the family, whom 
his parents hoped to interest in the 
future of their son. He is taken by 
his cousin to see Marcel, who lives 
with his grandmother, his only surviving 
relative. The relation of the old lady and 
the grandson is evidently a strange one. 
•Severity on the one side, and shrinking 
dread on the other, present a curious 
anomaly to tho child who has never 
been treated with anything but idolatrous 
indulgence. “Does she always call you 
‘ vous ’ V ” “Always.” “And you her 
‘ rnadame ’ “Yes.” “ That is funny.” 
At this Marcel bursts into a fit of passion 
and tears. “ Go away,” he says, “ go away, 

I do not want you to play with me any 
more.” The innocent offender is stirred to 
the very depths of his nature, and devoted 
friendship springs up between the two boys. 
They ramble about and amuse themselves 
through the days of summer. During this 
time Marcel tells his companion the story of 
his suffering: how the marriage of his 


Di 


parents had been hateful to his grand¬ 
mother ; how his mother had lain ill for 
months and months, and then died; and 
she was so beautiful, with her yellow hair 
and her tender eyes, that you could not 
think how anyone could hate her. And 
poor Marcel inherits all the resentment his 
parents bore in life. These childish con¬ 
ferences bear fruit in a scapegrace enter¬ 
prise. The two boys set off by night to 
traverse on foot the twenty leagues that 
separate them from Paris, to pluck roses 
from the grave of Marcel’s mother, bring 
them back to the grandmother for tho 
morning of her birthday, and beg her 
to forgive the dead and to love Marcel. 
Naturally they are overtaken the first 
thing in the morning, and brought back 
in disgrace. But the motive of their 
flight leaks out, and there is complete recon¬ 
ciliation between the grandmother and 
Marcel. The story is told with great ten¬ 
derness and with a graciousness of language 
of which the extract above is a guarantee. 

“ Un Saint,” which begins the volume, is 
a marvel of subtle and close analysis; as a 
story it is the most complete in the book: 
discursive, but in that it resembles all the 
rost, with the exception of “ Maurice 
Olivier.” The background of it, too, is 
deliberately interesting, a “ nationalised,” 
and consequently deserted, monastery, in 
which two remarkable frescoes of Benozzo 
Gozzoli have just been revealed by an 
accident: a perfect frame, in fine, to tho 
portrait of Pmllippe Dubois. 

French novelists who know anything 
about England suffer from a morbid craving 
to enlighten their less fortunate countrymen 
upon some phase of English character. M. 
Bourget, who really knows much about the 
land of fogs and its bloodthirsty inhabitants, 
has not failed to fall a victim to this weak¬ 
ness ; with a result, in the character of Sir 
John Strabane (who is also called Sir Arthur) 
that is a blot upon the fairness of “ Maurice 
Olivier.” 

John Gray. 


“The Victoria Library for Gentle¬ 
women.” — The Gentloicoman at Home. By 
Mrs. Talbot Coke. (Henry.) 

Subdivision is a mark of progress. The 
medical profession is now so made up of 
specialists that the “ general practitioner ” 
is nowhere. In politics Whig and Tory are 
no longer sufficiently explicit or implicit 
terms, and a church congregation must 
indeed be small if it comprehends no more 
than the elect and the reprobate. As to 
society, its sets are so numerous as to defy 
enumeration, and it would even appear that 
some subtle distinction exists between ladies 
and gentlewomen. The Ladies' Newspaper 
is, we presume, the organ of the one sec¬ 
tion, the Gentlewoman of the other ; and the 
latter—perhaps as being more literary in its 
tastes or as needing more instruction—has a 
special “library” of books prepared for 
its use by the most competent authorities, 
dealing with every subject in which “a 
gentlewoman ” can be permitted to feel an 
interest. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
the very first of these subjects is Socioty, and 
we are not surprised to find that next in 
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order come a treatise on Health and a Book 
of Sports. The gentlewoman who has 
successfully mastered (if that he the correct 
word) the arts of society, the principles of 
hygiene (as understood by Dr. Kate 
Mitchell), and the mysteries of golf, has 
become duly qualified to undertake the 
management of a home and a husband, 
with the assistance, of course, of Mrs. 
Panton, or Mrs. Talbot Coke, or some other 
experienced adviser. The ideal at which to 
aim is, we are told, to make the home “ just 
like the woman who owns it.” This ideal, 
it will be seen, admits of infinite variety, 
and is, like many ideals, a trifle indefinite. 
It has, however, this advantage. If size 
and colouring are to be taken into considera¬ 
tion, the hues and proportions of the rooms 
would need adjustment from time to time to 
bring them into correspondence with the 
personality of the mistress; and then what 
task could be more fascinating to the gentle¬ 
woman than this ‘i One can see the matron, 
whose charms have been mellowed by 
advancing years, adding a warmer tint to 
the walls and draperies of the boudoir and 
drawing-room, or, later on, when “the raven 
locks were turned to snow,” introducing 
some subtle harmonies of grey and silver to 
blend with the softened splendour of age. 
Enterprising firms would address themselves 
to the solution of the delicate problems, and 
Mrs. Talbot Coke might earn a new measure 
of gratitude by explaining—in the simple 
yet technical language which she has at 
command—how to render mediaeval the 
homes of the middle-aged, and make houses 
grow old as gracefully as their owners. 

However, in the volume before us, Mrs. 
Talbot Coke has not gone far into this 
branch of her subject. What she has done 
has been to bring together a number of 
more or less useful hints for “ those about to 
furnish,” and to contrast the sterility of 
the past with the superabundance of the 
present. Bareness and severity have given 
place to affluence and liberty—the latter 
showing itself (or himself) in tints and 
fabrics at which our grandparents would 
have looked aghast. The sobriety—the 
almost Quaker-like simplicity—which used 
to characterise the homes of the middle- 
class English is altogether gone. Mrs. 
Talbot Coke’s fancy delights in irregularities 
of outline and varieties of colour. The 
windows must be quaint in shape and various 
in size; the chimney pots of antique design. 
The dining-room walls should be 

“ covered with a rich red-and-gold Tynecastle 
tapestry, which forms an excellent background 
for divers old portraits. The cornice is dark 
carved oak, as is the mantelpiece, [the latter ?] 
reaching nearly to the ceiling and laden with 
beaten copper, blue-and-white Nankin jars, and 
here and there a touch of yellow pottery. The 
carpet is of rich Turkey pile, in oriental colours, 
showing a glimpse of a parquet border. The 
sideboard is flanked on one side by the entrance 
door, on the other by one opening into a 
‘ buttery hatch.’ . . . The curtains are of dull 
red cut velvet, the chairs covered with the same 
material in ruddy gold.” 

In strict harmony with all this must be the 
smoking room (for the march of improve¬ 
ment stops not at its doors), while in the 
boudoir—painted “all Arabian brown”— 
the eyo is to bo delighted with “a bold 
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design of large storks flying across a rich 
red background,” and a broad frieze of 
gold leather paper—“ leads pleasantly up 
to a yellow ceiling paper.” Mushrabeyah 
arches and mirror and screen, Eastern rugs, 
oddities from Gibraltar, Mooltan, Tangier, 
and China, together with “ grotesque little 
brass gods from India,” form the curta 
supellex of my lady’s chamber. 

If, through Mrs. Coke’s efforts, and with¬ 
out any sacrifice of comfort and convenience, 
the houses we live in can be rendered more 
delightful to the eye and satisfying to our 
often inarticulate artistic cravings, let us 
have them so by all means. Domestic 
virtue does not need for its development an 
ugly room; and it is possible that, when the 
gentlewoman’s own home has been rendered 
tasteful and harmonious, she may extend her 
operations to the dwellings of her poorer 
neighbours, and diffuse some little colour 
over lives which are monotonously grey or 
even sadly sombre. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


A I’ROTESTANT CHURCII IN THE PYRENEES. 

Osse: Histoire de l’Eglise Reformee de la 
Vallee d’Aspe. Par Alfred Cadier, 
Pasteur. (Pau.) 

The contents of this book are hardly suffi¬ 
ciently indicated by its title. It includes a 
full description, and a sufficient history for 
most purposes, of the whole of the Vallee 
d’Aspe, of its geography, of its peculiar 
autonomy, of the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants, as well as of the little com¬ 
munity of three orjfour hundred Protestants 
who have maintained themselves in the 
village of Osse from the first introduction of 
the Reformation to the present day. 

The chief interest of the volume for 
readers of the Academy will perhaps lie in 
the Vallee d’Aspe, as an example of that 
self-government which we find so often in 
and on both sides of the Pyrenees, and 
among all races there. The so-called 
Republic of Andorra is the best known, but 
not the best specimen of it. The con¬ 
tinuance of this self-government in the 
Vallee d’Aspe was probably owing to its 
three strong positions, where the mountains 
close in upon the Gave, at the Pont d’Escot, 
at the entrance of the valley ; at the Pone 
d’Esquit, midway; and at the Portalet, or 
Fort d’Urdos, at the foot of the pass into 
Spain. The Romans, notwithstanding, 
forced a road through the valley, and made 
it one of their highways into Spain. But, 
in mediaeval times, the Aspois managed 
always to hold the pass at the Pont 
d’Escot, and to compel their seigneur to 
give hostages, and to swear to observe the 
liberties of the valley before entering it. 
The general administration was entrusted 
to two assemblies, one for the upper, one 
for the lower half of the valley; but each 
village managed independently its own 
local affairs. There are traces of ancient 
tribal government, of a house-community 
like that of Upper Aragon, and until quite 
recently of a common management both of 
the arable and the pasture lands of each com¬ 
mune ; the besiau, or assembly of freeholders, 
deciding what crops should bo sown, when 
reaped, and what should be done with the 


fallow. Even after its incorporation with tho 
crown of France, tho defence of the valley 
was entrusted to a local militia; the general 
taxes, which were very few, were paid in a 
lump sum by the assemblies, and assessed 
to individuals by the abbes and jurats of 
each village. We have one criticism only 
to make on M. Cadier’s account. He in¬ 
dulges in no theories, but he sometimes 
attributes to Protestantism what has nothing 
to do with religion at all, and is in its 
remote origin anterior to Christianity. Thus, 
following M. Gerber, a former pasteur, he 
asserts tnat the Protestants are taller and 
of purer race than their Roman Catholic 
neighbours; but in the nearest village to 
Osse on the west, the Basques of Ste. 
Engrace are even taller. So, too, Basse 
Navarre, the Labourd, Spanish Navarre, 
and the Basque provinces, which continued 
Roman Catholic, all preserved an even 
greater autonomy than the Protestants of 
Osse. 

M. Cadier is a staunch admirer of Jeanne 
d’Albret, and of all that she did in the 
interest of the Reformation in Bearn. He 
assigns to her “ a genius for toleration.” 
After full consideration of his authorities I 
find myself unable to agree with him here. 
Catherine de Medicis, from religious indiffer¬ 
ence, would, it seems to me, have accepted 
some kind of modus rivendi between the two 
religions : the marriage of her daughter to 
Henri of Navarre can hardly be explained 
except with a view to this; but all such 
overtures were met by continually more 
stringent decrees against Romanism by 
Jeanne d’Albret, and by the Etats de Bearn, 
who, in October, 1571, “supploient Sa 
Majesto vouloir faire passer par la loy invio¬ 
lable la dite abolition, avec defense a peine 
de la vie de faire a l’avenir en tout le pais, 
publiquement, ou seerctement, aucun exer¬ 
cise de la Papaute.” (Bordenave : Ilistoire 
de Bearn et Navarre, p. 319, Paris, 1873.) 
Measures such as this made the struggle 
internecine, and rendered such a deed as tho 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, the only too 
probable issue. 

The story of the little congregation at 
Osse during the short period of Protestant 
ascendancy, and still more so after the 
Revocation of tho Edict of Nantes down to 
the Revolution, and thence to the present 
day, is full of interest. M. Cadier has been 
able to make use of materials never before 
printed, especially with regard to theref ugees 
from Osse in London. The Protestants hold 
their own, but do not increase; and sinco 
the Revolution they have lived generally on 
good terms with their Roman Catholic neigh¬ 
bours. Among the curiosities of history nar¬ 
rated in the volume is one of the strangest 
of all tales of mediaeval sorcery. Tho 
Vallee d’Aspe is also one of the chief homos 
of Bearnais Gascon poetry : Despourrins, 
Navarrot, and Destrado belong to it. Of 
the two first a biography is given by M. 
Cadier. In Osse and at Lescun lingered to 
our own day the aurost singers, improvisors 
of funeral lamentations, like the coveri of 
Corsica, the planidcras of the Basques, and the 
Spanish endeeheras. Of the lastof them, Marie 
Blanque, an account is here given; at her 
death the custom was put an end to through 
the inlluonco of the Protestant schoolmaster, 
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M. le Barthe, about 1860. M. Cadier has 
omitted to describe the curious Spanish 
silver chalices, and the handsome gold 
patene with a representation of the Last 
Supper in repousse work, which form the 
Communion plate of the congregation. 

The book is worth the attention not only of 
those interested in the history of the French 
Keformed Church, but also of students of 
early institutions and of village commu¬ 
nities. Customs which have been attributed 
to particular races elsewhere will be found 
here in a new form. 

Wentworth Webster. 


new novels. 

Aunt Anne. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. In 

2 vols. (Bentley.) 

The Nobler Sex. By Florence Marryat. In 

3 vols. (White.) 

The Terrible Czar. By Count A. K. Tolstoi. 
Translated by Captain H. Ciarko Filmore. 
In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Number Twenty. By H. D. Traill. (Henry.) 
The Old Maid's Sweetheart. By Alan St. 
Aubyn. (Chatto & Windus.) 

In Sin or Folly. By Arthur Nestorien. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

But Men Must Work. By Bosa N. Carey. 
(Bentley.) 

A Double Ruin. By Sophie Kappey. (Eden, 
Bemington & Co.) 

The Herb of Lon . “ Pseudonym Library.” 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

A Shock to Society. By Florence Warden. 
(White.) 

Mrs. Smith's Craze. By Henry Boss. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Verbena Camellia Stephanotis, <yr. By Walter 
Besant. (Chatto & Windus.) 

It is no small achievement in these days to 
introduce a perfectly new character into 
fiction. New names, new surroundings, 
new renderings of old stories, are common 
enough; but an absolutely fresh personage, 
whom we have never met before, is ex¬ 
tremely rare in the novels of this novel- 
reading age. Mrs. Clifford’s Aunt Anne is 
such a personage. She is unlike all the old 
ladies one knows—pleasantly unlike them, 
though her little weaknesses might be 
inconvenient in an actual acquaintance. 
Her way of running up other people’s bills, 
and of incurring debts of her own which it 
is out of her power to pay, is indefensible 
on any ground of political economy or 
private morality. But it is all part of the 
lavishness of her very generous nature. 
Small and fragile in body, she has spirit 
enough for a tragedy queen. She does 
nothing by halves, and nothing meanly. 
When she entertains guests in her humble 
cottage, her old-fashioned stateliness makes 
the meagre fare seem ample; when she 
goes out to dine with friends, she remembers 
—even at the cost of the dressmaker whose 
bill is left unpaid— what is due to herself in 
the matter of personal appearance. But 
Aunt Anne’s foibles are all on the surface, 
while her virtues arc an essential part of 
belti If. Sho is the embodiment of a 


quaint, fantastic, sort of goodness—of 
goodness which is too credulous of good 
in others, and never quite realises the 
practical side of things. If she had stepped 
straight from some early part of the last 
century into this latter part of our own 
century, she could not be a more perfect 
example of old-world ideas, old-world 
manners, old-world sincerity. To know her 
is to love her, and the love she inspires in 
the small circles to which Mrs. Clifford 
introduces us is very touching. Those circles 
have interests of their own, of which we 
learn something ; but their chief use in the 
story is to serve as a foil, a desirable back¬ 
ground, to the gentle movements, tho 
always winning personality, of Aunt Anne. 
Thore is a thread of sadness in the story 
which endears the little old lady to us 
all the more. She suffers, as so trusting 
and unsophisticated a soul is bound to 
suffer, in a world whore craft still prospers 
and guile is not unknown. But she is at 
her best, she is positively heroic, in the 
crisis of her fate ; and the memory of her 
which remains when the story is all told is 
that of a great little soul whose life in its 
brightness and its sadness has made the 
world sweeter. Mrs. Clifford is to be con¬ 
gratulated upon having produced a book 
which is a marked advance upon her pre¬ 
vious stories, and from the promise of which 
still greater things may be expected. 

A very different atmosphere pervades the 
next book—strangely called The Nobler Sex 
—in which the chief character is again a 
woman. When there is nothing noble about 
either sex, it is obvious that neithor can be 
tho nobler of the two, and Miss Florence 
Many at’a peoplo are all pretty equally bad. 
The heroine, who tells her own story, seems 
to imagine that the defilement which in¬ 
volves all tho other characters leaves her 
pure ; but her conduct will scarcely support 
that view in the opinion of most readers. 
Indeed, the whole story is an odious account 
of the ways of people whom nobody would 
wish to know, and it is as undesirable to 
make their acquaintance in a novel as it 
would be in actual life. Books of this sort 
are repellent at the best, but perhaps they 
are most so when the absence of any literary 
merit makes their moral demerit more 
evident. One feels some satisfaction in say¬ 
ing that Miss Marryat does not invest the 
nastiness of her subject with any niceness 
of style ; while, as for her literary aptitude, 
it should be enough to say that she renders 
three well-known lines from Wordsworth in 
the following manner: 

“ A primrose on the river’s brink 
A primrose was to him, and nothing more.” 

Captain Clarke Filmore’s translation of 
the late Count A. K. Tolstoi’s gruesome 
romance is apparently well done, but it is 
doubtful whether it was worth tho doing. 
Headers have been surfeited of late with 
llussian horrors, and though the incidents 
in this story are sufficiently remote—(they 
belong to the sixteenth century)—there is 
so much unrelieved brutality about them 
that the book is painfully unpleasant. 
Count Tolstoi’s preface states that he has 
been “ careful to minimiso the horrors of 
i this awful reign as much as possiblo,” but 


one cannot conceive of a much worse 
description of horrors than those graphi¬ 
cally set forth in The Terrible Czar. 

In spite of its undoubted cleverness, and 
even of its humour, Mr. Traill’s Number 
Twenty is depressing. One likes to believe, 
with Tennyson, that 

“ . . . thro’ the ages one incrcafiiig purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men arc widened with the 
process of the suns ” ; 

but in Mr. Traill’s forecast tho twentieth 
century is given ovor to the prigs, the 
pessimists, and the dullards. Wo find the 
typical baby of the century annotating tho 
bad logic and falso political economy of 
Dr. Watts. In its adolescent stage the 
century undertakes tho rovision of Shuk- 
spere, with tho result that Shylock is fully 
vindicated, and virtue is triumphant in the 
person of a non-murdered Desdemona. But 
the poets fare for a time worse than the 
dramatists. Their ebullitions of the Muse 
are accounted a disease in them ; and those 
in whom the symptoms are less severe are 
sent to hospitals specially set apart for 
their treatment, while the sufferers in more 
acute cases are drafted off to asylums. Tho 
last and worst fault of the poor century 
seems to be its inability to see a joke ; and 
Mr. Traill may say of some of his critics 
that the same inability is a palpable defect 
in them. Perhaps it is; but one wishes, 
nevertheless, in regard to a period about 
which it is pleasant to feel the liveliest 
hopos, that his humour had taken a more 
cheerful turn. 

The dainty exterior and generally attractive 
look of The Old Maid's Sweetheart prepare 
ono for a story of no common sort. And at 
the first glance at the pages within one sees 
that the tale they havo to tell is well worth 
following. Letitia Primrose is a delightful 
survival of a type that is rapidly disappear¬ 
ing. Her love for her young sister Cynthia, 
her habitual unselfishness, her self-sacrifice 
under a sorrow that darkens her life, are 
told with a sympathetic force and grace that 
reflect the dear lady’s own tenderness. The 
West Country surroundings—the roses and 
high green hedgerows, the foxgloves, boughs 
of briar, and dappled bells, and the “ Pretty 
dear ” refrain of the thrush—make an ad¬ 
mirable setting to the picture, alike in its 
brightness and its sadness. The other 
characters are drawn with much skill, but 
Letitia is the central figure, the one charm¬ 
ing personality in an idyl evidently inspired 
by herself alone. 

One would hope that “Arthur Nestorien ” 
—passages of whose autobiography supply 
the story of In Sin or Folly —is an exceptional 
person, for he inherits some undesirable 
qualities which do not seem to have been 
checked by wise training. A young man 
with an abundance of money, disregarding 
all customary discipline, and as far as 
possible defying necessary laws, works out 
his life according to his own changing 
impulses, and a sad failure it turns out to 
be. That is the story, which is very ably 
told. Social shams and conventionalities 
are discussed with a good deal of vigour: 
and aftor a rapid and somewhat brilliant 
fashion certain of tho graver problems of 
lifo are so touched upon as tu set the reader 
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thinking—always the best effect a book can 
have. 

Miss Carey is an accomplished writer of 
tales, and her skill is admirably shown in 
the short story But Men Must Work. The 
heroine—who tells the tale—has a modest 
way of self-depreciation, and the habit of 
seeing merits in others which escape general 
observation, if indeed they exist. These 
interesting qualities help to relieve an other¬ 
wise sad experience, which eventually gives 
place to a general round of happiness. The 
people are sketched in, and the plot is 
worked out, with the delicacy of touch and 
brightness of effect familiar to Miss Carey’s 
readers. 

“ It was a pitiful story, old as the hills, 
and as sad as old.” So says Miss Sophie 
Kappey of the story which she proceeds to 
tell in A Double Bum. Pitiful it is, but so 
powerfully is it told that the reader is 
carried on from page to page without a 
pause in the intense interest which the sad 
incidents excite. No small skill was re¬ 
quired for the production of so delicate and 
impressive a picture, under conditions which 
admit of so little brightness and necessitate 
so much shadow. 

A volume of the Pseudonym Library with 
so quaint a title as The Herb of Love is not 
a book to be left unread by anyone who 
likes a spice of magic. It is a Greek story, 
full of gipsy lore, in which the “ herb of 
love” plays the part of a love potion, 
though the charms of the gipsy girl, 
Zemphyra, are a far more powerful factor 
in the plot. 

One took up Miss Florence Warden’s 
little story, A Shock to Society, expecting to 
find something new and possibly startling 
in it. But one experienced neither physical 
nor mental shock, and it seems hardly likely 
that “ society ” has felt any. Improper as it 
may be for an earl’s daughter to marry a 
farmer’s son, such things do happen, and 
“ society ” on the whole takes them very 
calmly. Not, however, that it would not 
pronounce very emphatically against them 
if its opinion were asked—which it seldom is. 

Of the five short stories in Mr. Henry 
Boss’s volume, the first— Mrs. Smith’s Craze 
—is perhaps the best; but an attempted 
robbery, whether the attempt be made in 
jest or earnest, is too commonplace a device 
to make an effective incident. 

Mr. Besant’s volume contains several 
reprinted stories, of which “ The Doubts of 
Dives” is the most familiar, and will 
remain the most popular. 

Geobge Cottereu.. 


OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

Historisch-kritische Einleitumj in die Biicher des 
Alten Testaments hinsichtlieh Hirer Entsteliumj 
nnd Sammluny. Von Dr. A.\Kuenen. Auto- 
risirte deutsche Ausgabe. Zweiter Theil: die 
prophetischen Biicher. (Leipzig : Reisland; 
London : Williams & Norgate.) The patriotism 
which leads the most learned writers of Holland 
to use their own vigorous but little-known 
language involves a regrettable delay in the 
transmission of their valuable results to the 
world outside. It was long before Kuenen 
was generally known, except by name, either 


in Germany or in England, simply for want of 
a translator. When the ice had once been 
broken, the assimilation of Kuenen’s work in 
Germany became more rapid; and comparatively 
soon after the appearance of the original work 
German readers have before them excellent 
translations of the first two parts of the second 
edition of Kuenen’s Onderzoek, or Introduction 
to the Old Testament. To all those who, 
whether formally orthodox theologians or not, 
believe that true progress consists, not in paring 
down results to suit ecclesiastical prejudices, 
but in recognising the sure basis supplied by 
the last half century’s work, and working 
onwards and upwards, in harmony with the 
general forward movement in critical history, 
we heartily recommend this second part of the 
most complete and most critical work on Old 
Testament “Introduction” as yet published. 
Anyone who will take the pains to compare it 
with the first edition will see (though, of course, 
less distinctly than in the case of Part I.) how 
truly conservative the much-maligned Abraham 
Kuenen really was. He has been the leader in 
many a critical reform ; “but after all,” as a 
biographer has recently said of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political innovations, “those changes were, in 
their inception, distasteful to their author.” 
And it is probable that had Kuenen’s life been 
spared, several points on which he is either 
adverse to some younger critics or which he 
has, at any rate, left somewhat doubtful, 
would, in the near future, be decided by him in 
a non-traditionalistic manner. Certainly, no 
taunts directed against the mutability of 
criticism would have deterred him from pro¬ 
gress ; and one may hope that some of the 
younger compromising English students of the 
Old Testament will be encouraged by his 
example, and by that of Delitzsch, to bid a sad 
farewell to proved errors such as that of the 
unity of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. Could this volume 
have been translated into English, we in 
England might have been forwarder than weare, 
and misapprehensions as to the state of critical 
progress might have been somowhat less 
prevalent. But it is not, perhaps, too late to 
suggest to some young and open-eyed English 
scholar the utility of an abridgment, in a single 
volume, of the parts of Kuenen’s Onderzoek 
which have already been published. The work 
is bound to succeed, and, by the time a second 
edition is required, the third (alas ! incomplete) 
part of the original would doubtless have 
appeared. The second edition, if supplemented 
in the spirit of the author, ought then to become 
the recognised authority on free and unbiassed 
Old Testament criticism in its present stage. 
We need only add the first half of Part I. (on 
Hexateuch-criticism) has been translated into 
English by Mr. Wicksteed (Macmillan); und 
also that a thoroughly intelligent survey of 
the contents of Part II. of the Onderzoek, with 
full notices of the points in which Kuenen 
differs both from his former self and from some 
of the contemporary workers, will be found in 
the Jewish Quarterly Review for 1891. Its 
author is the Hibbert Lecturer for 1892, Mr. 
Claude G. Montefiore, who displays in it a 
modesty and a calmness worthy of the lamented 
author of the Onderzoek. 

The Composition of the. Hook of Genesis. 

With English Text and Analysis. By Edgar 
Innes Fripp. (David Nutt.) 

“The aim of this book is constructive; its errors 
will be mainly on that side. It is the result of the 
scanty leisure of several years of busy ministerial 
work, and therefore, perhaps, deserves some mercy 
from the critics.” 

Such is the claim, the admission, and the 
appeal of the writer in his brief preface. 
Though not absolutely the first English 
scholar who has faced the problem of the 
critical reconstruction of the constituent 


documents of Genesis, be is the first in this 
generation to resume the work so ably but so 
inadequately attempted by the Bishop of Natal. 
The form in which the documents are given 
implies much careful consideration; and what¬ 
ever be the verdict of the best critics on those 
points in which the author claims his inde¬ 
pendence, his edition of Genesis will certainly 
bo indispensable for some time to come as a 
companion to more elaborate treatises. For 
the chief novelties wo may refer the reader to 
chaps, xviii., xix., xxi. 6, 8-21, xxvii., xxxvii., 
xlix. But these can easily be set aside for 
future study. The introduction shows con¬ 
siderable descriptive power. We hope to 
return to this book in the spirit of the words 
“ Non ego paucis offender maculis.” 

We may also mention here, if only as a 
bibliographical curiosity, Genesis Printed in 
Colours, with an Introduction by Edward Cone 
Bissell (Hartford, Conn., U.8.). Prof. Bissell, 
who is himself well known as a conservative 
critic, has here printed, for the benefit of his 
pupils at the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, the English text of Genesis, accord¬ 
ing to the Revised Version, in ink of no less 
than seven different colours, in order to show the 
different sources from which the book is sup¬ 
posed to have been compiled. The scheme of 
analysis adopted is that of Kautzsch and Socin, 
as given in the second edition of Die Genesis 
mit Aeusserer Unterscheiduny der Quellen- 
scliriften (Freiburg, 1891), which does not 
materially differ from the views generally 
accepted by advanced critics. The seven 
colours represent respectively P, J, the Redac¬ 
tor, J', matter found only in ch. xiv., JE, and 
E ; while glosses are underlined. The general 
result is certainly to give colour to the witty 
remark that the book of Genesis, if not by 
Moses, is at any rate a mosaic. Our only com¬ 
plaint is that all the hues are not clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable by artificial light. 

The so-called “Book of the Covenant,” /.»■., 
Ex. xx. 22-xxiii. 33 (c f. Driver, Introduction, 
pp. 28, 33, 115), has lately attracted the atten¬ 
tion of several rising scholars, notably Cornill 
and Budde. Dr. Bruno Baentsch has now 
given us a regular monograph, Dus Dundesbuch 
(Halle: Niemeyer), in which the original form 
of the book, its relation to the records among 
which it is inserted, and its position in the Old 
Testament legislation, are treated with much 
acumen. The author protests against the 
opinion that a law loses in dignity the further 
it is removed from the Mosaic age. The dignity 
of a record of revelation can under no circum¬ 
stances be claimed by legal paragraphs ; revela¬ 
tion has to do with the lofty, universal ideas 
which take form in a great personality, and in 
consequence open a new era of development. 
A legislation is only the deposit of such au 
idea; it arises from the attempt to apply this 
idea to all the circumstances of life. There is 
no trace of a Mosaic kernel in the Book of the 
Covenant, nor of its owing anything to tho 
attempt to adapt Mosaic ordinances to a later 
time. Its laws produce the impression of 
having sprung fresh from the needs of the time 
in which they were formulated. It has, how¬ 
ever, been much edited. Originally it only 
contained the so-called “judgments ” ; to these 
different strata of moral and religious direc¬ 
tions were attached, which have been retouched 
in a Deuteronomistic spirit. Thus we can best 
explain the position of the “ words of Jehovah ” 
in the second part, and the want of plan. It 
may be inferred, from Gen. xxxi. 38-40, that 
originally the “judgments” were fuller than 
they are now. They must have been already 
known to J, and we may assume that they 
were not new in the eighth century u.c. As 
for the “ words,” we can only understand them 
as the products of the older prophetic spirit 
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(cf. Amos and Micah). They are intermixed 
with directions as to worship of earlier origin. 
Thus the book became a compendium of the 
most important rules in legal, moral, and reli¬ 
gious matters. It was worked up by the editor 
into the historical work of J E. 

We are glad to see that a fourth edition of 
Dr. Driver’s Introduction to the Old Testament has 
appeared. The alterations are but slight, and 
chiefly bibliographical. The addition of two 
fresh indices (to Hebrew words and phrases, 
and to Biblical passages respectively) will 
much enhance the utility of the work. 

(Icschichte der Hebriier. By Yon B. Kittol. 
ZwciterHalbband; QuellenkundeundGeschiohte 
der Zeit bis zum Babylonischen Exil. (Gotha: 
Perthes.) Prof. Kittel’s handbook to the 
history of Israel is well known to all students 
who read German ; it would furnish an 
excellent foundation for that short school and 
college history which an important minority 
of schoolmasters are asking more and more 
earnestly. Its characteristics are precisely 
those whioh should commend it to English 
students in this transitional period, in which a 
goodwill to know is largely in excess of 
ability to enter into the principles of advanced 
criticism. Prof. Kittel is not an ‘ advanced ’ 
critic; but in the fundamental principles of 
the higher criticism he is at home, and he has 
no disposition to speak evil of those who arc 
somewhat bolder than himself. One com¬ 
mendable feature in the book is the “ daylight ” 
in which all the facts are placed; a more ex¬ 
pansive and illustrative treatment is rightly 
left to the teachers who use this work as a 
textbook. Unlike most English writers of 
handbooks, the author is careful to give 
references to the best critical sources of in¬ 
formation for still unsatisfied readers. 

A third edition, “ revised and improved,” of 
Prof. Driver’s well-known treatise on The Use 
of the Hebrew Tenses (Oxford: Clarendon Press) 
will be generally welcome. A comparison of 
it with the second edition reveals numerous 
minute improvements, several additional notes, 
and one important new seotion (§ 209). The 
author himself calls attention to some of the 
points in which continued study has led to a 
development of his views. Like most other 
scholars, he regards with more and more dis¬ 
trust the many anomalous forms or construc¬ 
tions which violate the principles of Hebrew and 
even Semitic grammar. To a greater extent than 
previously he has como to admit that Hebrew 
grammar has been artificially complicated by a 
corrupt text (see, especially, the note on § 174, 
and the “ observation ” on § 190). He has also 
enlargod the notices of the exegetical and text- 
critical views of other scholars, and the index 
of Biblical passages has been considerably 
augmented. On the whole, for its accuracy of 
statement, sobriety of judgment, and fairness 
and oven generosity of tone, this helpful work 
still deserves to stand at the head of English 
grammatical treatises. 

The Clarendon Press has also issued this week 
the first Part (containing the letter Aleph, 
pp. 88) of a new Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, which is based upon 
Edward Bobinson’s translation of Gesenius and 
upon the latest German editions of the same. 
The Biblical Aramaic will be given at the end, 
in a special Appendix. Tho work has been 
divided as follows among the three editors : 

“ Prof. Driver, of Oxford, is responsible for the 
pronouns, the prepositions, and the other par¬ 
ticles, and for the words etymologically related to 
these; Prof. Briggs, of the Union Theological 
Seminary, for words important to religion, theo¬ 
logy, and psychology, and for their related words : 
Prof. Brown, of the eame institution, for the other 
parts of the work, as well as for the plan and the 
general editorial management.” 


Beserving for the present any detailed criti¬ 
cism, we may remark that this is a worthy 
companion to the two other great lexical enter¬ 
prises which the Oxford University Press has 
also in hand—Dr. Murray’s Now English Dic¬ 
tionary ; and the Concordance to the Septua- 
gint, begun by the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, and 
now being continued by the Bev. Henry A. 
Bedpath. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Life of Lord Sherbrooke, upon which 
Mr. Patchett Martin has been for some time 
engaged, will deal mainly with his public 
career in New South Wales and in England. 
But it will also include an autobiographical 
fragment, giving an account of his schoolboy 
days at Winchester—where Lords Selbome and 
Cardwell were among his contemporaries in 
“Commoners”—and of the Oxford Movement 
seen from outside. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will publish iinme* 
diately a popular biography of Columbus, by 
Mr. Charles Elton. It is founded upon the most 
recent American and Italian literature on the 
subject, and gives special attention to the geo¬ 
graphical knowledge at Columbus’s disposal, 
and to the exact evidence about the Scandina¬ 
vian legends. 

The next volume in the “ Eulers "of India ” 
series will be Albiuiuergue, written by Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens, the author of Portugal in 
“The Story of the Nations.” It is largely 
based upon the study of little-known authorities, 
and will present the administration of Portu¬ 
guese India in a new light. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for early 
publication Captain Cook’s Journal of his first 
voyage round the world (during which New 
Zealand and the east coast of Australia were 
first explored), from the original MS. The 
Joumal, which has never been printed before, 
will be illustrated with maps and charts, and 
will be edited with notes and an introduction 
by Captain Wharton, B.N. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish early in the 
autumn the second volume of Dr. A. K. H. 
Boyd’s reminiscences of St. Andrews, dealing 
with the last twenty-five years, and with 
persons many of whom are still living. 

The new volume of the 1 ‘ Children’s Library ” 
will be a translation of La Belle. Nivernaise, by 
M. Alphonse Daudet, with illustrations by 
M. Montegut. It will be ready next week. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black will begin in 
November the monthly publication of the 
Dryburgh edition of the Waverley novels, with 
illustrations by Messrs. William Hole, George 
Hay, Hugh Thomson,. Gordon Browne, and 
others. Each volume will contain about ten 
fine wood engravings. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton announce 
a series of volumes, to be called “The Book¬ 
man’s Library,” consisting partly of reprints 
and partly of original matter. The first two, 
to appear in November and December, will be 
(1) The Poetry of the "Dial," arranged under 
the names of the authors, according to a copy 
marked by Emerson in the possession of Mr. 
Alexander Ireland; (2) The Complete Works of 
Emily Bronti : , that is to say, Wutlieriny 
Heights and the Poems, both reprinted from 
their first editions, together with a prefatory 
essay attempting to trace the sources of the 
novel. 

Mr. William Heinemann will publish early 
next week a three-volume novel by Mrs. J. H. 
Biddell, entitled The Head of the Firm. The 
same publisher announces for immediate pub¬ 
lication a translation of M. Emile Zola’s 


L’Attague du Moulin, with an introduction by 
Mr. Eamund Gosse. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington- & Co. have in 
the press the following new books:— The Land 
of Ararat; or, Up the Eoof of the World, by 
Mr. A. F. Macdonald; For the Sake of the 
Family ,” by Miss May Crommelin; In the 
Bear's Or ip, by Mr. Charhs H. Eden; How I 
Became Eminent, by Jean Middlemas; The 
Melbournians, by Mr. Francis Adams ; A Bad 
Purler, by Mr. George Underhill; Masterpieces 
of Crime, by M. Albert D. Vandam ; and The 
Veiled Hand, by Mr. Frederick Wicks. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a translation of M. Zola’s last book, 
La Debacle, by Mr. Ernest A. Vizetelly. 

An Englishman in Paris, of which a fifth 
edition is now announced, is being translated 
into German by Dr. N. Heinemann. 

The author who writes under the name of 
“Hermione” in The Christian Leader has 
completed a new work, to be published by 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, of 
Edinburgh, entitled John Gentleman, Tramp. 

Messrs. Lamley & Co., of 8outh Kensing¬ 
ton, announce for early publication an anony¬ 
mous volume containing satirical sketches of 
public characters. It will be entitled The Silrer 
Domino : or Side Whispers Social and Literary. 

A memoir of the Bev. Canon Slade, Vicar of 
Bolton, by his successor, Canon Atkinson, will 
be published shortly by subscription. 

Messrs. Hutchinson announce that the first 
large edition of The Life and Times of Sir 
George Grey has been exhausted, and that a 
second edition will be ready next week. 

The third edition of Round the Empire, by 
Mr. Parkin, with a preface by Lord Bosebery, 
is now in preparation, and will be ready in 
a few days. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish early 
this month the fifth edition, corrected and 
enlarged, of The Autobiography of Mark Ruther¬ 
ford, edited by his friend Beuben Shapcott. 

A third and cheaper edition of The Fate of 
Fcnella, the novel by twenty-four authors, with 
over seventy original illustrations, will be ready 
in a few days. 

Next week will be published the first number 
of Pleasures : Afoot, Afield, and Afloat, an illus¬ 
trated weekly paper, devoted to sport, travel, 
and the amusements and recreations of town and 
country. 

We hear that the author of the work entitled 
Thoughts and Refections of the late llurid 
Tertius Gabriel, whose identity has excited so 
much curiosity, is the well-known editor and 
philosophical writer, Mr. J. E. Samuelson. 

The municipal council at Borne has 
authorised the placing of a commemorative 
inscription on the Palazzo Yerospi, where 
Shelley lived when he wrote “The Cenci” and 
“ Prometheus Unbound.” 

We know of no library publications that con¬ 
tain more valuable bibliographical information 
than those of the Boston (U.S.) Public Library. 
For example, the last quarterly Bulletin begins 
with an elaborately classified list of the books 
placed in the Bates Hail library between May 
and July, filling more than thirty pages. 
Next comes a chronological index to historical 
fiction, dealing with the United States from the 
Bevolution to the Civil War. Then follows a 
carefully-compiled list of portraits of Benjamin 
Franklin, which is illustrated with photographs 
of two pictures in the library, by Duplessis and 
Greuze. The latter, by the way, can hardly 
be genuine. Finally, we have a catalogue of 
a collection of early New England books, 
formed by the late John A. Lewis, and pre- 
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sented to the library by his widow. The 
publications of the Mathers alone number 
more than two hundred, ineluding Increase 
Mather’s The 1 Ticked Man’s Portion (1675), 
which is regarded as the first book printed at 
Boston. We should add that full details about 
each book are appended. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE QUEST OF THE SPHINX. 

All through the hoary ages, 

Nobody knows how long— 

Since the Nile-waves at sunrise 
Thrilled unto Memnon’s song— 

All through the solemn ages 
She lay—and to-day she lies, 

Deep in the heart of the Desert, 

The Sphinx with the wonderful eyes. 

Over the seas, of old time, 

Many a brave man came— 

Through the pestilent jungle-marshes, 
Through the desert’s wind-blown flame. 

They camd, with their wisdom and learning, 
They came, in their power and pride — 

And they looked right under her eyelids, 

And sank at her feet, and died. 

So, motionless, through the ages, 

Circled by harms and charms, 

She lies, with her bosom resting 
On her mighty, folded arms. 

Over the tawny sand-waste. 

The suns that set and rise, 

Flame on her brooding forehead, 

And her deep, untathomed eyes. 

Never a word hath she spoken, 

But the slow tears gather and fall, 

For her children slain and scattered, 

The wronged and ecorned of all. 

And to-day the hunters are saying, 

“ Let us up and be bold ; 

Let us learn the Sphinx’s secret, 

And gather her hoards of gold. 

She bos mocked our wisdom and cunning, 

She is dumb, for good or ill: 

Lo, now, we will yoke and bind her, 

And bend her to our will! ” 

From the east, and the west, and the north, 
They gather—from many a land— 

They gather and march, where the Sphinx 
dreams on, 

Between the sky and the sand. 

And, lo! there was one who loved her, 

And sought her from afar : 

Not for the gold of her rivers, 

Or the caves where diamonds are — 

But only because he loved her, 

Close to her side he came, 

Through the reeking paths of the jungle, 
Through the waste of sand and flame. 

And he said: “0 loved and slandered, 

0 long misprised and unknown ! 

They are going forth for thy ruin— 

To barter thy blood and bone. 

“ They have parted the lands of thy dwelling— 
They yoke thy brood to the plough— 

Yea, the sword is sharpened to slay thee— 

And who shall save thee now ? ” 

And she leaned her lips above him— 

She leaned, and she whispered low : 

“ I hear the clang of the trumpets, 

And the trampling of hosts that go. 

“ I know there is strife and crying 
In the lands beyond the sea ; 

But fear thou not, O my true heart, 

All this is nothing to mo! 
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“ The nations hold me their captive, 

Theirs to save, or to slay ; 

I have waited my time for ages, 

And God is the Judge, not they. 

“ They fret, and they toil, and they triumph; 
I sit here, dreaming and dumb— 

I am sad for the woes of my children, 

But I know that my day will come ! ” 

Close to her breast she drew him— 

That heart so loving and wise; 

And he looked up into the sweetness 
Of her sad and patient eyes. 

And he rests asleep on her bosom, 

Smiling in dreams, till the morn, 

Over the desert, shall redden 

For the day of God’s latest-bom. 

A. Werner. 


OBITUARY. 

R. L. NETTLESHIP. 

“ How is it that the mountains appear to have 
fascinated chiefly those persons whose general 
intellectual endowments have been so high ? ” 
This quotation from the recent volume on 
Mountaineeriny, in the “ Badminton Library,” 
will have occurred to many when they read the 
sad news of the past week from Chamonix. It 
is exactly ten years since Francis MaitJund 
Balfour, of Cambridge, died in au attempt to 
scale one of the Aiguilles of the Mont Blanc 
chain; and now a like fate, in the same region, 
has befallen the best-known tutor of Balliol. 
In this case the only satisfaction is to know 
that the accident was of that nature which 
implies no imputation of foolhardiness. Though 
no longer young, Mr. Nettleship possessed a 
robust physique, and was accustomed to manly 
exercises. He had brought himself into train- 
ing by previous climbs; the route by which he 
proposed to ascend Mont Blanc is now con¬ 
sidered the easiest; and he took with him two 
local guides. But a sudden snowstorm on the 
mountains, lasting for twenty-four hours, is a 
danger that can hardly be foreseen or provided 
against. The guides lost their way; and after 
a night spent on the open glacier, Mr. Nettle¬ 
ship perished from cold and exposure. His last 
act was to shake hands with his companions, 
and to utter words of encouragement and 
farewell. 

Bichard Lewis Nettleship was bom iu 1846 
at Kettering, in Northamptonshire, where his 
father was a solicitor. Ho was the youngest 
of five brothers, one of whom is professor of 
Latin at Oxford, another is the well-known 
animal painter, and a third is the ophthalmic 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s. He was educated at 
Uppingham, in the days when that school pro¬ 
duced echolars rather than cricketers. At the 
age of seventeen he won the first scholarship 
at Balliol, his colleagues being Mr. R. T. Reid 
(now Q.C. and M.P.) and Lord Francis Hervey. 
His academical career was the most brilliant 
of that time, his distinctions including the 
Hertford, Ireland, and Craven scholarships, the 
Gaisford Greek verse, and the Arnold historical 
essay.* By one of those accidents that will 
happen, he missed obtaining a first class in the 
final schools. But in the very year of his 
failure he was elected to a fellowship at his 
own college; and there he remained, as tutor 


* The title of this essay was “ The Normans in 
Sicily.” For many years afterwards, Mr. Nettle¬ 
ship contemplated writing a book on the subject, 
and he once devoted large part of a year’s holiday 
from teaching to a visit to the island. Indeed, 
we believe he only abandoned the idea when 
l’rof. E. A. Freeman’s great work on Sicily was 
announced. Then he parted with the collection 
of books he had formed, which are now in the 
Clictham Library at Manchester. 


and junior dean, for more than twenty years. 
We are not aware that he ever held any 
university office, except that of public examiner. 
His name appears as the author of no books, 
though he contributed a paper to llellenica 
(1880), and edited the Works of T. H. Green, 
his friend and teacher (3 vols. 1886-88), 
together with an introductory memoir. The 
whole of his time was devoted to the service of 
his college, and the best memorial of him will 
be that enshrined in the memories of suc¬ 
cessive generations of pupils. Alike in the 
lecture room, on the river, and in the concert 
hall, he played a prominent part; so that even 
those undergraduates who aid not appreciate 
his peculiar temperament always respected 
him, and frequently ended in enthusiastic 
admiration. To such the pathetic circum¬ 
stances of his death will seem a fitting close to 
a life of so much labour and self-sacrifice. 

“ Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, 
clouds form, 

Lightnings are loosened, 

Stars come and goLet joy break with the 
storm, 

Peace let the dew send! 

Lofty designs must close in like effects: 

Loftily lying, 

Leave him— still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 


Wf. have also to record the death of Dr. R. 
A. Lipsius, at Jena, which he had been pro¬ 
fessor of theology for more than thirty years. 
He died on August 19, in the sixty-third year 
of his age. His studies lay chiefly in New 
Testament criticism, and in the philosophy of 
religion, where he professed himself a pupil of 
Schleiermacher. His best known work is Die 
Apolryphen Apostelejesehichten (3vols., 1883-87). 
We understand that he has left instructions in 
his will that his library should not be scattered, 
but should, if possible, be acquired by some 
theological institution. It is particularly rich 
in complete series of learned periodicals. It is 
now being exhaustively catalogued by Prof. 
Baumgartner, of Jena, who will be glad to 
answer any questions regarding it. 

Another death which we have heard of this 
week is that of Dr. Matthias do Vries, of 
Leiden, who, by his lexicographical works, 
earned for himself the name of the Jacob 
Grimm of Holland. So far back as 1860 he 
edited a North-Frisic Grammar; but his most 
important work is his historical dictionary of 
the Dutch language, in which he was assisted 
by Dr. L. te Winkel. Most of his life was 
spent as a master in the High School at 
Leiden; and there he died on August 18, in 
his seventy-third year. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Expositor for September the reader 
will naturally turn first to the continuations of 
several striking articles : Prof. Ramsay’s, on 
“ St. Paul in Asia Minor Prof. G. A. Smith’s, 
on “The Geography of Palestine”; Prof. 
Milligan’s, on “Some Parables”; and Mrs. 
Macdonell, on “ Dora Greenwell.” Prof. Driver 
also gives a friendly sketch of Dr. Robertson 
Smith’s latest publication ; Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, a new view of the “ many mansions ” 
in John xiv. 2; and Prof. Marcus Dods, a 
survey of recent literature on the New 
Testament. 
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4 fr. 60 c. 
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THEOLOGY, ETC. 
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Triibner. 4 M. 
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Paris : Bouillon. 2 fr. 
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2. Tl. Jena: Fischer. 20 M. 
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Kuhn. 6 M. 

Mai a, G. Res Raeticae. Ein Beitrag zur iiltesten Geschiehte 
Tirols. Klagenfurt: F. v. Kleinmayr. 1 M. 

Moni mp.xta Germaniae historica. Auctorura antiquia- 
simorum tom. ix. Chronica minora saec. iv. v. >i. vii., 
ed. Th. Mommsen. Vol. i. fasc. 2. Berlin : Weidmann. 
15 M. 
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10. Aug. 1792. Lucerne : Riiber. 5 fr. 
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Bd. Leipzig: H'rzel. 8 M. 

Radi off, W. Arbeiten der Orchon-Expedition. Atlas der 
Alterthumer der Mongolei. 1. Lfg. Leipzig: Voss. 
37 M. 60 Pf. 
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portation en France en 1530. Pans : Bouillon. 1 fr. 50 c. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bafts, Maurice de. Les Bases de la morale et du droit. 
Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 
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Croazia. Beilin : Friedliinder. 3 M. 
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Voss.. 4 M. 
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naturwissenschaftlicher Ideen. Berlin: Paetel. 1 M. 
50 Pf. 

Km'xzixof.b, C. B. Bodenseettsohe, deren Fflege u. Fang. 
Stuttgart: Enke. 5 M. 

Leiimank, A. Die Hauptgesetze d. menschlichen Gefiihls- 
leboiiH. Leipzig: Reisbnid. 8 M. 

Lorkt, V. La Flore pharaonique, d’apres les documents 
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tombes. Paris : T eroux. 8 fr. 

Ludwig, F. Lelirbucu der niederen Kryptogamen. Stutt¬ 
gart : Enke. 14 M. 

Moreau, E. Manuel d’Ichthyologie franvaise. Paris: 
Masson. 8 fr. 

Obti.ofk, F. Die Stammbliitter v. Sphagnum. Coburg : 
Riemann. 18 M. 

Saccardo, P. A. Sylloge fungorum omnium hucusque 
cognitorum. Vol. x. Pars ii. Discomyceteae-Hyphomy- 
cete8c*. Berlin : Friedliinder. 38 M. 40 Pf. 

Sahasix, r. u. F. Ergebnisse naturwissenschaftlicher 
Forschungen auf Ceylon in den J. 1881-1886. 3. Bd. 
Die Weddas v. Ceylon u. die sie umgeb. Volkerschaften. 
1. Lfg. Wiesbaden : Kreidel. 24 M. 

Semper, C. Reisen im Archipel der Philippinen. 2. Bd. 
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Wiesbaden : Kreidel. 30 M. 

Tafker, J. Zur Kenntniss der Odontogenese bei Ungulaten. 
Dorpat: Karow. 2 M. 

Vkrworv, M. Die Bewegung der lebenden Subetanz. Jena : 
Fischer. 3 M. 
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14 M. 
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das. Leipzig : Teubner. 6 M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

BATE OF CHAUCER’S “ ITALIAN ” PERIOD. 

London: August 27, 1892. 

The year of Chaucer’s first visit to Italy 
has long been taken as a dividing line in his 
career, entitling us to date every poem which 
shows the influence of any Italian poet as 
subsequent to 1372-73. But since this most 
helpful assumption was first made, we have 
obtained from other sources approximate dates 
for almost all the poems in which the influence 
of Italian poetry is prominent. We have good 
reasons* for believing that the Parlement of 
Fonles was written about 1382, Troilus and 
Cressida not long before the Hons of Fame , the 
I/ini.8 of Fame about 1383, the Le/jend of Quod 
Women subsequently to this and before the 
Canterbury Tales, the bulk of the Tales in or 
after 1383. There is no longer any need to 
argue from the inherent improbability of 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with the works of 
Dante, Petrarch, or Boccaccio before 1372. 
There is positive evidence that the poems which 
show traces of this acquaintance are, as the 
old argument anticipated, of a later date. 
Nay, more—it cannot but strike us that every 
one of the poems we have named belongs to a 
date subsequent to 1379, i.e., subsequent not 
only to the first but also to the second visit to 
Italy. The question arises : Was it not on the 
later of the two Italian missions that the influ¬ 
ence of Italian literature was for the first time 
strongly felt ‘7 The paraphrase of Dante in 
the Lyf of Seint Cecyle may seem to answer 
this question in the negative, for tho tale itself 
is so poor that we cannot possibly assign a 
late date to it. But the paraphrase occurs 
not in the story itself, but in the (vastly 
superior) Invocation to the Blessed Virgin 
which is prefixed to and separate from it. It 
is in this Invocation that we find the references 
to the narrator as a "Sou of Eve,” and the 
allusion to “ readers ” ; so that we cannot 


* See Dr. Koch’s excellent paper on “ The Chron¬ 
ology of Chaucer’s Writings,” lately published by 
the Chaucer Society. 
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suppose that it was inserted (as insertions 
were made in other poems) when it came up 
for revision before being assigned to the 
Second Nun in the Canterbury Tales. But the 
Invocation may still have been written and 
added any time between 1379 and 138.3, and 
its superiority to the poem itself is a fan- 
argument for some such later date. It would, 
too, offer an explanation of Chaucer’s rather 
puzzling selection of this tale, rather than 
those of Orisild or Constance, for mention in 
tho Prologue to the Legend of flood II'omen, if 
we suppose him to have recently tacked the 
Invocation on to it; but this is, perhaps, a 
small point. 

If, for whatever reason, we regard the 
Invocation as later work, I believe it becomes 
impossible to point to any poem by Chaucer 
written before 1379 in which there is a trace of 
Italian influence. But it is not necessary to go 
so far as this. Chaucer may have read a little 
Dante and Boccaccio on his first visit 
to Italy, and even have made extracts from 
them; but it does not follow that he bought 
MSS. of their works to take home and study. 
Up to the date of his first mission he had had 
no very lucrative employment—when he went 
to France in 1369 he had to borrow £10 
( = £150 ?) from a friend—and though he was 
allowed 100 marks for his expenses in 1372, and 
a further 38 marks when he came back, it is 
doubtful if this left him any great margin for 
book-buying at the prices which books then 
cost. Moreover, his purchases are far more 
likely to have been in Latin than in Italian, 
books written in the language which ho know 
well rather than in that which he was probably 
only just acquiring; and we know, in fact, of at 
least two Latin works—(i.) Petrarch’s Grisilda 
(though I hope Petrarch gave him this and 
wrote his name in it), and (ii.) Boccaccio’s De 
Casibu8 VirorumtlFemlnarumlllmtriurn —which 
; it is almost certain he did obtain on this occasion.. 
' But if he still had money to spare and bought 
his Dirina Cammedia, his Teseide, and his 
Filostrato, in 1372-73, and went on writing 
from Latin and French sources right up to 
1380, or thereabouts, he hardly mode the use 
of his new treasures one would expect. If, on 
the other hand, he perfected himself in Italian 
and bought his books during liis long stay in 
1378-79, we have a good explanation of the 
wonderful leap-up in his poetry which gave us 
Troilus, the l’arlement of Foules, the Hous of 
Fame, and the Knightes Tale, all in the course 
of a few years. If I am right, we must lengthen 
his Latin-French period on to 1378, and make 
his period of Italian influence stretch not from 
1373 but from 1379 to about 1.387. I put 
forward this theory as a suggestion which 
occurred to me while reading Dr. Koch’s admir¬ 
able paper on “ The Chronology of Chaucer’s 
Writings and I shall be very grateful if any 
Chaucer scholars, of greater experience than I 
can pretend to, will give their views on it. 

Alfred W. Pollard. 


“OF FIFIXE AT THF, FAIR”: AX 

explanation. 

Edinburgh : August 20, 1892. 

In a review of Dr. Berdoe’s “ Browning 
Cyclopaedia,” which appeared in the Sjiertutor 
of April 9, the following passage occurs:— 

“ ‘ Fifiue at the Fair ’ is the main subject of an 
earnest little volume by Miss Morison, and it 
becomes in her hands one of Browning's ‘ most 
spiritual and instructive’ writings, as well as one 
‘ hopelessly misunderstood,’ . . . her estimate 
compares a little oddly with Browning's own 
words on ‘ Fifine ’ which are quoted by Dr. 
Berdoe. Browning, he says, when asked what it 
was that the poem intended to express, said ‘ his 
fancy was to show morally how a Don Juan might 
justify himself, partly l<y truth, somewhat by 
sophistry.’ ” 

ed by GOO^C 
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As the words are quoted as Mr. Browning’s 
own it seems desirable to show that they are in 
no way contradictory of the view of the poem 
taken in my little book. 

“ Somebody,” says Mr. Browning in a letter 
to his dearest friend and most valued critic, 
M. Milsand, quoted in Mrs. Ritchie’s charming 
sketch of the Browning household in Harper’s 
Mai/azine for May—“ somebody quite ignorant 
of what I may have meant to write, and only 
occupied with what is really written, is needed 
to supervise the thing produced.' ’ Like himself, 
Mr. Browning’s poems are many-sided; and it is 
easy to see, in reading them, how, as his work 
went on, new vistas of thought and feeling 
and imagination were constantly opening out 
before him on every side, loading him ever 
further and deeper and higher than the 
initial thought-germ from which they sprang. 
Hence, doubtless, his feeling that one wholly 
ignorant of his first intention was in reality 
best fitted to grasp the completed poem as a 
whole. What he “ meant to write ” had a way 
of dwindling into so very insignificant and 
one-sided a fragment of “what was really 
written.” This is notably the case in “ Fifine 
at the Fair ” ; and as the grand roll of his 
thought and feeling unfolds itself, Dr. Berdoe’s 
quoted “ fancy ” dwindles into such an in¬ 
significant part of the whole that, but for the 
initial motto, it might be ignored altogether. 
The “ fancy ” itself, however, is a characteristic, 
if a comparatively insignificant, part of the 
poem. It is a constant theory of Mr. Brown¬ 
ing’s that even the worst have always “some 
fancied right ” whereby to “ excuse their foulest 
wrong ”; and such an apology, put into the 
mouth of some person whose action is generally 
and justly condemned, is a favourite pastime 
of his. He loves to mark with his subtle 
insight just how far they have truth on their 
side, and just where the divergence begins; 
and in many of his poems he works this out, 
.and shows how crime itself is often the 
exaggeration and misapplication of what is in 
itself a truth. Thus, the subtle metaphysical 
truths with which he deals in “ Fifine at the 
Fair” might, he implies, be pushed beyond 
their legitimate bearing to excuse a life of 
license, and this is suggested rather than 
expressed by the motto he has associated 
with the poem. But it is the deep underlying 
truths themselves which the poem emphasises 
and which constitute its essential teaching, not 
the “sophistry” of their possible misapplica¬ 
tion. And, indeed, so far as this poem is con¬ 
cerned, I am inclined to deny such an apology, 
either in its truth or in its falsehood, the place 
of its germinal idea, even on its human side, 
and to regard the mould of a Don Juan’s 
possible excuse for himself, into which the 
poem is thrown—as, in the name of his wife’s 
“ Sonnets from the Portuguese," whose notes 
never rang from harp so far from home—as 
little more than the transparent veil which the 
delicacy of an instinctive and perhaps half¬ 
unconscious personal reticence seeks to throw 
over the living experience of a man, who, with 
a heart consciously elsewhere, yet frankly 
acknowledges and seeks to explain to himself 
and others, how here he still “ lives and likes 
life’s way,” and that without any treason to 
the permanent and supreme affection. 

Jeanif. Mouison. 


“ VAHEIS ” : NUMBERS NXI. 14. 

New York. 

The various interpretations of obscure pas¬ 
sages in the Bible, such as the one which I 
now venture to discuss, have in these recent 
years attracted the attention of sarants in a 
marked degree, and elicited much critical 
acumen and scholarship. I propose, in the 
present instance, to examine the well-known 
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passage in Numbers xxi. 14, and propound a 
new reading of the hitherto £*a£ 2H3, 

I'alieb. 

The following are some of the principal 
ancient and modem renderings of this interest¬ 
ing and disputed text: 

HEli. TEXT. 

nm ns mm mnnba -son -ion’’ p bo 
rps-iN c'bran ns 3 nsioo 

A. V. 

“ Wherefore it is said in the book of the wars of 
the Lord what he did in the Red Sea and in the 
brooks of Amon” (marg. reference has “ Vaheh 
in Supha ”). 

LXX. 

Ala toPto Aeyerai if IJiAfpos rot K vplov 

Tijr ZwtjS iipbiyiat, <ta! root Xipdpios ’A poor. 

“ Propterea dicitur in lihro: Bellum Domini 
ipsam Zoob inflamavit, et torrentes Amon.” 

ONKELOS, CHALD. PARAPHRASE. 

bo mm rao-T j'mp -iddo -ioNn-> p bo 
V13-1N -bra bon i-vom 

“.that which God did on the Red Sea 

and the mighty deeds at the brooks of Amon.” 

VP LG ATE. 

“ Unde dicitur in libro bellorum Domini. Sicut 
fecit in mare Robro, sic faciet in torrentibus 
Amon.” 

“ As he did in the Red Sea, so will he do in the 
brooks of Amon.” 

TRACT. HBRACHOTH, POL. 54a. 

The tradition in the Talmud gives an entirely 
different rendering. 

“There were two lepers, whose names were Eth 
and Vaheb, in the rear of the Israelitisli camp. 
[Thus Eth and Vaheb were besupha, “ at the rear,” 
n3322.] While the Israelites were traversing 
the brooks of Amon, the Amorites hid themselves 
in holes which they had dug on both sides of the 
road, waiting till the Israelites should pass by, 
and then to suddenly attack them from the 
ambuscade. But they [the Amorites] did not 
know that the ark of the Lord, which made every 
high place low and smooth ways for Israel, was 
going before them. 

“ When the ark arrived, the hills on each side 
approached and destroyed the ambuscaded enemy. 
Their blood mingled with the waters of the brooks 
of Amon. The lepers [Eth and Vaheb] at the 
rear end of the camp were the first who beheld it, 
and brought the tidings to the Israelites. Then 
Israel sang this song : 

“ ‘ Spring up, oh well, sing ye unto it, 

The princes digged it,’ &c.” 

I do not, when science is antagonistic, put 
much confidence in Talmudic or other tradi¬ 
tions. I merely quote the above to show the 
conflicting interpretations. 

We thus see (excluding the last traditional 
rendering) that the various commentators may 
be divided into two classes—viz., those who 
render Yalicb to mean a place, and those who 
say that it is a verb, and coming from DH', 
yaheb, “ to give.”* 

Luther leaves the words untranslated, thus: 

Vaheb in Supha. 

Gesenius,t Keil, Delitzsch, Lange, and others, 


* A. Gosman, in his textual and grammatical 
notes inLange’sCommentary on Numbers, remarks: 
am, Vaheb, which our version after the older 
Jewish commentators renders gave, or did, is now 
regarded as a proper name; 71S1D, not the sea 
nor any proper name, but as in Nahum i. 3— 
p-nmytpin nS3D2 mrr. Kennicott gives 
numerous variations in the verse. Some MSS. 
i have DnlilH in one word, instead of 2m HS; 
the 2 of HE322 is changed into a 2 (see Kenni¬ 
cott, Variae Lectio nee, in loco). 

+ Thesaurus sermo Vaheb, 2m, says : “ Quan- 
quarn omnia hie sermo, utpote ex medio libro 
quodam depeudito depromtus, abruptus est et 
perobscurus, perquam tamen probabile, Vaheb in 
Supha esso locum in confiniis Moabitarum et 
Amoritarum.” 


follow in the footsteps of the LXX translators, 
and exclude the Red Sea. They say that Vaheb 
is an Amoritish fortress, and 172302, b’supha, 
has nothing to do with the Red Sea, but must 
be rendered “storm.” Thus, “Jehaveh ad¬ 
vancing in storm, he took Vaheb and the 
brooks of Amon.” 

The substitution by the LXX translators of 
Ztui/3 for Vaheb, a T for a 3, points directly to 
the uncertain renderings of certain words even 
at that early period. Whenever I read this 
passage, I did not pass it over without a careful 
consideration of its meaning. It is, perhaps, 
owing to my Egyptian studies that my atten¬ 
tion is so strongly attracted by everything 
relating to that country, especially when appa¬ 
rently connected with the Holy Land. It 
occurred to me that the 3 “ v,” in 2m Vaheb, 
stands for ~ “r,” 2i"H Rahab. The horizontal 
line of the “) has been shortened by the tran¬ 
scriber. If this be the case, Vaheb would then 
become Hahab. And the verse in question will 
stand thus: 

“Wherefore it "will be said in the book of the 
wars of the Lord [i.«., the narrator of sacred 
history, when he shall write the wars of the Lord] 
that which happened to Rahab, “ Egypt,” in Supha, 
the “Red Sea,” Yam Suph, and that which has 
taken place at the brooks of Amon.” 

In other words, these two miracles will be 
recorded, side by side, as it were, to compare 
them, each being equally marvellous, and both 
of the same character. That Ilahab stands for 
Egypt is an undisputed fact. Compare 
2rn ynn ]n332nK3, «• With his understand¬ 
ing he wounded Egypt.” Itahab. (Job xxvi. 12.) 

]':n nbbinn 2 m mvnan Hvrrw sbn, 

“Art thou not he that cut Rahab [Egypt] 
and wounded the dragon ” (Isaiah li. 9). 
2rn bbro n*07 nns (Psalms lxxxix. 11). 
n’TOb b223 2rn TCW, “I will make 
remembrance of Rahab and Babylon to them 
that know me” (Psalms xcvii. 4). But when 
we reflect that the word was of doubtful 
interpretation anterior to the destruction of 
the Temple, so early, in fact, as the time of 
Ptolemy II. Philadclphus, we are at once con¬ 
vinced, at the very outset of Jewish interpre¬ 
tations of the Scripture, that it was not only 
due to the shortening of the horizontal line of 
the 1 which converted it into 3,* but to a 
general similarity in writing the two letters 
which may be observed in the early Hebrew 
of the Asmonean period, also on the engraved 
gems of the Phoenicians, t 

Samuel Augustus Bin ion. 


NOTES ON HERODAS. 

Cambridge: Aug. 31,189!. 

On p. 133 of the Academy, for biov “ it is neces¬ 
sary,” read “as it is.” 

VI. 90. On p. 153 I ought to have written 
xpbKvK\n, proparoxytone. Even so we should 
expect it to be a “nomen agentis,” with wpoitt- 
k\lSos as the genitive. But as the word is peculiar 
(the nearest parallel that occurs to me is xpoxubiit, 
Aprilo>\tt), I leave my reading and explanation for 
what they are worth. 

VII. 12. On p. 173, for “ bapxpbrus," read 
“ \apxpbvtts ”; I take the sentence to be inter¬ 
rogative. 

F. D. 


* This Lapsus calami, making the 1 into a 3, or 
cice versa, is strikingly illustrated even in our 
present day. See Alphabet (table) in Racyelopaedia 
Rritanmca, 9th edit., vol. i., 600, where the hori¬ 
zontal line of the 3 in the Square Hebrew has 
actually been extended so to make it very closely 
to resemble 1. 

t Compare Table of Alphabets in Madden's 

Xumismata Orieutalia (Square Hebrew), London, 
1881. 
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SCIENCE. 

The Tell el-Amarna Tablets in the British 

Museum : with Autotype Facsimiles. 

(Printed for the Trustees of the British 

Museum). 

The British Museum collection of cuneiform 
tablets found at Tel el-Amarna consists of 
eighty-two pieces, and the long-expected 
volume containing copies of them has now 
been published. At Berlin and Gizeh are 
nearly 240 more, including fragments ; and 
these, together with some tablets belonging to 
private persons, were given to the world in a 
series of admirable facsimiles by two German 
scholars in 1890. From the first moment of 
their acquisition the collections of Berlin 
and Gizeh were accessible to any scholar 
who wished to consult them; the collection 
at the British Museum has been jealously 
kept under lock and key, and even the best 
Assyriologist in the employment of the 
British Museum itself has been forbidden 
to examine it. 

If the result were commensurate with the 
long delay in the publication of these 
precious relics of the past, we should not 
complain. But now that the volume con¬ 
taining them has at length been “ printed 
by order of the trustees ” of the Museum, 
it proves to be eminently unsatisfactory. 
The “ autotype facsimiles,” or rather photo¬ 
graphs at the end of the book, are worthy 
of all praise. But, unfortunately, the least 
legible tablets, or portions of a tablet, can¬ 
not be reproduced in this way, and it is just 
these parts of the collection which the 
scholar wishes to have before him in as 
exact a form as possible. The copies of the 
tablets have been made by Dr. Bezold, and 
it is needless to say that they are excellent. 
But here, again, an evil genius has presided 
over their presentation to the public. Instead 
of being autotyped, as in the Berlin edition 
of the Tel el-Amama texts, an attempt has 
been made to print the copies. We say an 
attempt, since it was necessarily doomed to 
failure. Not only is the type difficult to 
read, but it is impossible to represent by 
means of it the precise forms of the charac¬ 
ters, which are all-important for determin¬ 
ing certain palaeographieal and historical 
questions, or to allow the reader to discover 
the extent to which a half-legible character 
has been preserved. 

There are two Introductions, the second 
of which is called a “ Summary of the Con¬ 
tents of the Tablets.” They are more than 
unsatisfactory. What is correct in them has, 
for the most part, been taken without due 
acknowledgment from others; what has not 
been so taken is in great measure either 
useless or incorrect. What is the object of 
filling space with the Hebrew or Arabic 
spellings of well-known local names ? The 
scholar does not want them; the reader who 
is ignorant of Semitic languages wants 
them still less. Except in a few rare 
instances, the new identifications that are 
proposed prove that their author is not 
yet qualified for attacking the difficult sub¬ 
ject of the ancient geography of the East. 
In defiance of both philology and geography, 
the town of Timasgi is identified with Damas¬ 
cus, although the name of Damascus, under 
its proper form, occurs in one of the letters. 
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A footnote makes the matter worse, by 
showing (like an assertion on p. lxx.) that 
the author had never heard of Noldeke’s 
demonstration that the Tunip of the 
Egyptian monuments is the modem Tennib. 
Even where a geographical identification 
has long been known and established, he 
contrives to blunder. The reader who is 
not an Assyriologist will be much puzzled, 
for instance, by the conflicting statements 
which are made about Kara-Duniyas or 
Babylonia. On p. xxv. it is described as 
“ Northern Babylonia ” ; on p. xxxii. it is 
transferred to Mesopotamia; and in the 
Index it is said to be “ in or near Baby¬ 
lonia” ! The notes of interrogation, more¬ 
over, attached to some of the identifications 
indicate the slight acquaintance of their 
author with the present position of our 
knowledge of ancient oriental geography 
quite as clearly as does the want of such 
notes in other cases. 

The translations and paraphrases of the 
inscriptions cannot, unfortunately, be trusted. 
Thus the statement of the Egyptian king, 
that his “ daughter has never been given to 
anyone,” by which, of course, is meant that 
she was unmarried, has been turned into ‘ ‘ the 
daughter of the king of the land of Egypt 
hath never been given to a ‘ nobody ’ ”—a 
probable remark for the Pharaoh to make 
to a powerful neighbour! So, again, the 
words kasid ana ala . . . u istemu a>na[ ta\ — 
“ he arrived at the city . . . and they have 
heard the report ”—have been paraphrased 
“ the city had been captured, and the report 
of its fall had been brought.” In the same 
tablet, TTdumu, or Edom, and other cities 
are, according to the paraphrase, stated to 
have “ rebelled.” What the tablet really 
says is that “ all the cities of the foreign 
land are hostile,” Edom being the first of 
the cities to be mentioned. There are quite 
enough passages of doubtful signification in 
the tablets without multiplying them where 
the sense is clear. 

A very useful index of the proper names 
has been added to the volume, though the 
notes of interrogation which are sprinkled 
over it seem sometimes to have got into the 
wrong places. We are glad to see, how¬ 
ever, that the unhappy identification of Ubi 
with the Hobah of Genesis, which is asserted 
dogmatically on p. lxviii., is queried in the 
Index. It is a pity that the equally unhappy 
identification of the Canaanitish word zukini 
with the “ Hebrew ” soken is not furnished 
with a similar query. And it is a still 
greater pity that some little trouble should 
not have been taken to determine the exact 
spot where the discovery of the tablets took 
place. Instead of this, we are told at the 
beginning of the Introduction that it 

“ is said to have been accidentally made by a 
peasant woman when searching for antiquities 
in the loose sand and broken stones at the foot 
of the mountains behind the village, in which 
there are several interesting rock-hewn tombs.” 

Mr. Petrie’s excavations this winter have 
shown that the tablets were actually found 
where the villagers have always maintained 
they had disinterred them, in the mounds of 
the old city itself and close to the debris of 
the royal palace. It may be added that the 
name of the village to which reference is 
made is pronounced “ Tel el-Amama,” and 


not “ Tell el-Amarna ” as given on the title- 
page of the volume. The final consonant 
is never doubled before a vowel in the pro¬ 
nunciation of Upper Egypt, as it is in other 
parts of the Arabic-speaking world, and to 
write “ Tell ” transports us out of Egypt 
into Syria. 

In the space at our disposal it is' not 
possible to describe in detail all the short¬ 
comings of the last publication of the British 
Museum. We can point out only the more 
glaring of them. But enough has been said, 
it may be hoped, to show that the English 
letterpress must be received with caution 
by those who are not Assyriologists. If the 
authorities of the Museum intend to edit 
any more Assyrian texts let them spare us 
all Introductions. 

A. H. Sayce. 


conn ESPONDENCE. 

NOTE ON YEDANTASABA. 

London : Aug. 31,1893. 

All who have read this excellent summary of 
the doctrines of the advaitavadin school of 
Yedantists are - aware that, near its close, the 
author quotes a couplet and a half in support 
of his remarks as to the kind of life to be Uved 
by the jwanmuTcta. I subjoin the passage as it 
stands in Dr. J. R. Ballantyne’s Lecture on the 
Veddnta, and in Dr. Otto Bohtlingk’s Sanskrit 
Chrestomathie (1877): 

“ Tad uktam— 

Buddhildvaitasatattvasyayatheshlacharanam 
yadi | 

S'unam tattvadrisam chaiva ko bhedo ’suchi- 
bhakshane || 

Brahmavittvam tatha rauktva sa atmajno na 
chetara iti ” | „ 

Now, as this stands here, it looks like a 
connected quotation from one author; and 
these two scholars, apparently, so regarded it, 
and translated accordingly, making what sense 
they could out of the third line. They render 
it thus:— 

“ If he who rightly understands that there is no 
duality may act as he chooses, then what difference 
is there between dogs and those that know the 
truth in respect [say] of eating what is unclean 't — 
[for the dog may eat as he chooses, and so, it 
seems, may the enlightened sage. Well, the 
difference consists in] the knowledge of God. So, 
such a one [as knows God—and not the dog, who 
knows nothing of the truth—] being liberated, is, 
and no one else is, the knower of Soul.” 

“Wenn derjenige, der das wahre Wesen der 
Einbeit erkannt hat, nach freiem Belieben verfiihrt, 
welcher Unterschied besteht alsdann zwischen 
Hunden und denen, die die Wabrheit erkannten, 
wenn sie Unreines essen? Die Kenntniss des 
Brahman. Wer auf diese Weise erlost wurde, der 
und kein anderer ist ein Kenner der Seele.” 

Before I published my own translation in 
1881, I had discovered, by independent 
laborious research, what I might have ascer¬ 
tained at once from Ramatirtha’s Commentary 
if I had then possessed it, namely, that the 
first couplet is Naishkarmyasiddhi iv. 62, and 
has no connexion whatever with that which 
follows. Having no clue, however, to the 
source of the latter, I was compelled in 
translating to follow on the lines of my 
predecessors. Subsequently, I found that the 
best MSS. added the word iti after as c uchibhak- 
sliane, thus completely separating the first two 
lines from the third; and, also, that the 
commentator Ramatirtha ignored the third line 
entirely. I had got no further than this when 
I brought out a third edition of my Jliudu 
Pantheism last year ; but it will be seen, from 
the remarks on page 127, that I felt we were 
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all wrong in our rendering of the passage in 
question. 

A few months ago, however, I, quite 
accidentally, found the source of the line which 
had bo long puzzled me. It forms the second 
half of S'ankara’s Upadeiasuhasri xii. 13, and 
the whole verse reads thus :— 

“ Yo veduluptadrashtritvam utmano ’kart/inim 
tathii | 

Brahmavittvam tatha muktva sa atmaj no na 
chetaraA ” || 

Ramalirtha explains it as follows : 

“ Yo vedeti. Yo Brahmavittvam muktva Brah- 
mavid aham asmity abhimunam tyaktva yatha 
srutyuktam tatha ’tmano ’luptachinmatrataya 
drashtritvam tatha ’kartiitvam cha veda sa atmaj na 
atmatattvabrahmavinnachetaro yo 'bhimanalesum 
api bbajata ity arthaA.” 

We can now understand Nrisiiiihasarasvati’s 
comment on the three lines. He says : 

“ Jivanmuktasya yatheshfucharanaprasango misti 
. . . nsmtnn arthe granthuntaram sariivadayati 
taduktam iti. Jivanmuktasya Bruhmajnanitva- 
bhimano nustity atrapi sammatim aha Brahma¬ 
vittvam iti.” 

The passage is thus shown to consist of two 
distinct quotations. That from Suresvara is 
directed against the idea that one who knows 
Brahma may act as he chooses, while the other 
is intended to warn against the slightest con¬ 
ceit of “I” on the part of the enlightened 
man. The same half couplet is quoted for the 
same purpose by Vidyaranya in the second 
chapter of his Jtmnmulctivireka (p. 47 of 
Anandasrama edition), where he says: 

“ Nauv atmajnanino vidyamada acharyair nabhy- 
upagamyate. Tatha chopadesisahasryam uktam 

‘Brahmavittvam tatha muktva sa atmaj no na 
chetaraA’ | 

iti. Naiahkarmyasiddhav (i. 75) api— 

‘Ha chiidhyitmabhima.no ’pi vidusho ’styasur- 
atvataA | 

Vidusho ’pyasuraschet syan nishphalam Brah- 
madarsanam ’ || 

iti. Nayam doshaA. Jivanmuktiparyantasya tatt- 
vajnanasya tatra vivakshitatvat. Na khalu vayam 
api jivanmuktanam vidyamadam abhyupagaohch- 
hdmaA.” 

Still, the extremely abrupt, not to say un¬ 
necessary, introduction of the topic embodied 
in the third line, combined with the significant 
fact that that line is ignored by the learned 
Bamatirtha, who explained it in his comment 
on the Upadesaidhasri, furnishes a strong argu¬ 
ment for its exclusion. 

I have in the press an edition of. the text of 
the Veddritasdra together with its two Com¬ 
mentaries, which are now brought together for 
the first time. The entire work contains 
hundreds of quotations from all sources, but 
most of them have been traced and verified. 

G. A. Jacob, Colonel. 


INDIAN JOTTINGS. 

Dr. M. Aurel Stein, principal of the 
Oriental College at Lahore, has now ready for 
publication the first volume of his critical 
edition of the Rajatarangini, of Chronicles of 
the Kings of Kashmir, upon which he has been 
engaged for some years. This work, which 
was written by the poet Kalhana in the 
middle of the twelfth century, is of special 
interest as being almost the sole example of 
historical literature in Sanskrit. Hitherto it 
has only been known from editions based upon 
corrupt MSS. written in Devanagari, all of 
which show that they were copied from a 
MS. written in Sarada, the characteristic script 
of Kashmir. Dr. Stein has been fortunate 
enough to discover the original archetype, 
which has a curious history. It was written in 


the latter half of the seventeenth century by a 
Pandit, who was not only a most industrious 
copyist, but also himself a learned scholar, so 
that the text possesses a critical value. When 
Prof. Biihler visited Kashmir in 1875, in the 
course of his search for Sanskrit MSS., ho was 
able to demonstrate the superiority of the 
Sarada original to the Devanagari transcripts, 
but he could not obtain access to the archetype, 
though he ascertained that it existed in the 
possession of a certain Pandit. On the death 
of this Pandit, the codex was divided among 
hia heirs; but the fragments have been collected 
and entrusted to Dr. Stein for the purpose of 
the present edition. In the Preface, he gives 
an elaborate account of the condition of the 
MS., pointing out the value to be attached 
to the marginal notes in various later hands. 
His critical text is entirely based on this 
Sarada archetype, little attention being paid 
to the various readings in the printed editions, 
which are due to misreadings and corruptions. 
The volume is printed at the Education 
Society’s Press at Bombay; and is illustrated 
with a facsimile of two pages of the MS., 
showing the different hands, and with an 
architectural vignette for frontispiece. If wo 
may judge from advance sheets, this will be 
not only a most scholarly piece of work, but 
also an admirable example of Indian printing. 
In a second volume, Dr. Stein hopes to give 
exegetical notes on the text, with a commen¬ 
tary on matters of historical and antiquarian 
interest, and also (if possible) a map showing 
the ancient topography of Kashmir. For this 
he is well qualified by repeated visits to the 
country, as well as by his friendship with 
native Pandits. 

The second volume of the new series of the 
Archaeological Survey of India is devoted to a 
catalogue of the antiquities and inscriptions in 
the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, com¬ 
piled by Dr. A. Fiibrer, whose successful 
excavation of Jain remains at Mathura has 
been more than once mentioned in the 
Academy. No part of India, not even the 
Punjab, is so crowded with historic spots, 
associated not only with the life and teaching 
of Buddha, and with the Hindu theogony, but 
also with the Muhammadan conquest. Most 
of the ground has already been worked over by 
Sir A. Cunningham and his assistants; but it is 
hardly too much to say that even the best 
known spots would repay further examination, 
while there are square miles and miles of 
ruined mounds still almost untouched. We 
continually hear of finds of ancient coins made 
by peasants during the rainy season ; but the 
author is careful to point out that what is 
now wanted is systematic exploration, like that 
of Mr. Petrie in Egypt. The present volume 
is based rather upon printed documents than 
upon original research, though it shows every¬ 
where the traces of personal knowledge. Its 
object is to carry out the orders of the 
Government, by placing on record a cata¬ 
logue of the existing monuments, classified 
according to their archaeological import¬ 
ance, their state of repair, and their 
custody. It is arranged in the order of 
administrative divisions and districts; but 
copious indices enable the student to bring 
together any particular line of investigation. 
It is pleasant to add that this book again 
reflects credit upon its printer as well as its 
author. 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has reprinted 
his Introduction to the volume on Moghul 
Emperors in the “ Catalogue of Indian Coins 
in the British Museum,” in the hope that it may 
be useful to historical students who are not 
specially numismatists. It is issued, in an 
edition of one hundred copies, by Messrs. 
Archibald & Company, of Westminster, who ' 


have already made their mark as publishers by 
their “Oriental Miscellany.” Undoubtedly it 
contains a vast amount of detailed information 
with regard to the Moghul Empire of Hindu¬ 
stan, such as an accurate study of coins can alone 
supply; but we must confess that its interest is 
numismatic rather than historical. Ono of the 
most important chapters is that dealing with 
the coinage of the East India Company, where 
the author claims to have been the first to 
identify the pieces struck at Bombay shortly 
after 1716. It is here also that he makes a 
curious mistake, when he states (p.c.) that the 
Nawab Siraj-ud-daulah gave the Company 
permission to establish a mint at Calcutta in 
1759 ; theNawab had then been two years dead. 
We doubt also the etymology of “John 
Company ” given in a note on p. xevi., without 
any authority; it is not even mentioned by Sir 
H. Yule. 

B. Padmaraja Pandit, of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of Mysore, has sent us a circular 
announcing his intention to commence, in April 
of next year, the publication of a monthly 
periodical devoted to Jain literature. For tho 
last ten years he has devoted himself to tho 
collection of Sanskrit MSS. on Jainism; and 
he has also accumulated materials for a bio¬ 
graphical history of Jain authors, from the time 
of Yardhamana, the last of the Tirthankaras, 
whom tradition places in the seventh century 
B.c. The work will be issued from his own 
printing press at Bangalore. 

Part IX. of Epigraphia Indiax —the organ for 
the publication of theinscriptions collected by the 
Archaeological Survey of India—begins a new 
volume, and also contains tho preface and 
indices for the volume that is concluded. Dr. 
James Burgess, the general editor, here points 
out the scope of tho work, and acknowledges 
the services of his collaborators. Out of a 
total number of about 50 papers, no less than 
21 have been contributed by Prof. Biihler, of 
Vienna, and 19 by Prof. Kielhom, of Gottingen, 
both of whom served their apprenticeship in 
Sanskrit studies at Bombay. We are glad to 
learn that 

“ The Government of India has sanctioned the 
continuance of the work in a second volume, and 
much progress has already been made in preparing 
the materials for it. It will contain a revised 
edition, with facsimiles, of the great inscriptions 
of Asokn by I’rof. Biihler, who will also supply other 
papers on Jaina inscriptions from Mathura, on the 
fcjanchi inscriptions, &c. The Government has 
secured an impression of the Badal pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, and, through the favour of Col. S. S. Jacob, 
of Jaipur, rubbings of the Harsha inscription have 
been obtained, which, together with others, have 
been edited by Prof. Kielhom. Muhammadan 
inscriptions have hitherto been overlooked, or but 
sparingly edited. 11 is intended to give them a 
place in the new volume, for which two series of 
considerable length [from Delhi and from Bengal] 
have already been prepared [by Dr. Paul Horn].” 

The new Part contains some materials of 
interest. Prof. Kielhom re-edits, from fresh 
rubbings, a copper-plate from Nagpur, of 
which the companion plate has disappeared 
from the local museum; and also two stone 
inscriptions, which were brought from the 
Central Provinces by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, and 
are now preserved in the cabinet of tho 
American Oriental Society at New Haven. 
Mr. H. H. Druva, a native scholar who 
attended the Christiania Congress as a delegate 
from Baroda, publishes, with facsimiles, three 
new copper-plates from Gujarat, ono of which 
goes back to the closing years of the sixth 
century. The two remaining papers—by Prof. 
Biihler and by his pupil Dr. Kirste—deal with 
comparatively modem inscriptions from Gujarat; 
but they are made to- throw light upon 
political history, upon tho development of 
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mixed dialects, and upon the ecclesiastical 
divisions of the Jains. 

The July number of the Indian Antiquary 
—which has reached us with commendable 
promptitude—contains an article by Dr. E. 
tlultzsch, of Bangalore, on a Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion as the sacred town of Kanchipura 
(Conjeveram), dated in 1249 A.D., which may 
be assigned to a local dynasty of Worangal; 
and also an illustrated paper, by Lieut. R. M. 
Rainey, on some wild tribes inhabiting the 
Chin frontier of Burma. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. R. Rost, whose approaching retirement by 
reason of age from the librariansbip at the 
India Office was announced, has been permitted 
a further extension of office for one year. 

At a later meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Halevy made some additional 
remarks upon the inscriptions from Zinjirli, 
referred to in the Academy of last week. He 
argued from these inscriptions that the Hittites 
played an important part in the transmission of 
the Phoenician alphabet. It was from the 
Hittites, and not directly from the Phoenicians, 
that the Aramaeans borrowed the alphabet of 
twenty-two letters, which they afterwards 
carried as far as India. An exact knowledge 
of Hittite idioms serves to explain the existence 
in Hebrew of certain grammatical forms and 
words, which are found neither in Phoenician 
nor in Aramaean: they are those elements 
which were introduced into Hebrew at the time 
when Hittite colonies wero in contact with the 
children of Israel. 


FINE ART. 

Catalogue of the Manks Crosses, with the 
Eunic Inscriptions and various Headings 
and Benderings compared. By P. M. C. 
Kermode, F.S.A., Scot. Second edition. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

TnE Eunic remains of the Isle of Man are 
of great interest to students. They can be 
historically dated (twelfth century), and 
they are in the old Norwegian dialect. 
They early drew attention. Bishop Gibson 
gave several in the second tome of his folio 
edition of Camden’s Jiritain (1753), pp. 
1456-7. Since then, many distinguished 
men—P. A. Munch, Gudbrand Vigfusson, 
AVorsaae, Prof. Browne, and others—have 
given their help. Almost every year one or 
two new ones turn up, and they already 
number seventy-six. Mr. Kermode’s second 
edition is the last contribution to this sub¬ 
ject. The Crosses bear elaborate orna¬ 
mentation, partly copied in Scandinavia. 
Among other curious figures of men and 
animals, they also give mythological scenes, 
such as Fafnes roasting the heart of the 
dragon, or with his thumb in his mouth 
near his steed Grani and one of the talking 
birds, or stabbing the monster with his 
sword. One stone even shows us Loke 
bound, below a serpent spitting poison upon 
him. 

Mr. Kermode is preparing a subscription 
edition of all these pieces, including the few 
Eoman and Ogham ristings, in quarto, to 
be illustrated with large photographs. 
Among the names on the monuments several 
are remarkable, Keltic and Norse, some 
hitherto unknown or very rare. A couple 
of old Manx place names also occur. I 


therefore hope that this handsome little 
volume, the first printed and bound in 
Eamsey, will be welcomed as it deserves. 

George Stephens. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 


London : August 29,1S92. 

In his last letter Mr. Petrie announces that 
he has nothing more to say. That being so, I 
beg permission to go briefly through the ques¬ 
tions which he has raised in this correspondence, 
pointing out exactly how they stand now. 

1. The Aqauasha are mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tions relating to the invasion of Egypt in the 
fifth year of King Merenptah, and are not 
mentioned elsewhere. There is nothing in the 
inscriptions to show who the Aqauasha were, 
or whence they came. There is nothing 
whatever to connect the Aqauasha with the 
Achaeans beyond the fact that both the names 
begin with A. 

I cannot make out from Mr. Petrie’s recent 
letters whether he is still prepared to maintain 
that the Aqauasha were Achaeans. From 
July 16 onwards he has contented himself 
with saying that various Egyptologists main¬ 
tain this view, and that his own archaeological 
results would still hold good, even if this view 
could not be maintained. If it be an “ archaeo¬ 
logical result ” to say that certain things were 
made by a certain race at a certain period, this 
last statement is not in accordance with the 
facts. 

2. As for the dating of the Kahun pottery, 
this question has not been discussed upon its 
merits in the present correspondence. The 
point has been whether Mr. Petrie did or did 
not commit himself to the view that this 
pottery dates from the time of King 
Usertesen II. in the XHth Dynasty. His final 
statement is this:—“I recognised the con¬ 
clusions on the Kahun pottery to be debateable, 
although I fully adhere to those conclusions 
being the fair result of the evidence.” I went 
carefully through the evidence in my review of 
his book in the Classical Review, and have 
nothing further to say on that matter. 

3. A three-handled vase of Mycenaean ware 
was found in coffin 9 in the tomb of Maket at 
Kahun. 

Coffin 9 must have been buried after coffin 1, 
for 1 lay at the further end of the tomb, and 
9 blocked the way to it. Coffin 1 contained 
(among other things) several scarabs, a blue 
glass frog, and some beads. Two of the 
scarabs are inscribed with the name of 
Tahutmes III. Mr. Petrie thinks that one of 
the scarabs is as old as the XHth Dynasty, 
and none of them later than the XVIIIth; 
that the frog is of the time of Amenhetep III. 
or IV.; and that the beads are not earlier than 
the time of Ramessu II., at the beginning of 
the XIXth Dynasty. 

Coffin 9 must have been buried before coffin 
11, for 9 lay half-way down the tomb, and 11 
blocked the entrance. Mr. Petrie says that 
coffin 11 is like a coffin from Gurob, which he 
has assigned to the beginning of the XIXth 
Dynasty, and is unlike coffins of the XXIInd 
Dynasty. The date of the Gurob coffin was 
inferred from the date of various objects found 
in the same group of tombs, and the date of 
those objects was merely guessed from their 
style. See Gurob, p. 39. 

The only other things in the tomb, which are 
described by Mr. Petrie as dateable, are a knife 
and some beads. He thinks that the knife is 
nearer the XIXth Dynasty than the XXIInd, 
and that the beads are not earlier than the 
time of Ramessu II. at the beginning of the 
XIXth Dynasty and not so late as the XXIInd. 
The knife and the beads must have been buried 
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before coffin 11, for the knife was in 7, which 
lay next to 9, and the beads were on the ground 
close by. 

It is upon this evidence that Mr. Petrie gives 
the Mycenman vase a date midway between the 
beginning of the XIXth Dynasty and the 
XXIInd Dynasty. His final statement is 
this :—“ We can only go by the period of the 
latest dateable objects in any deposit.” In my 
opinion the evidence will show that this 
Mycenaean vase was buried after the time of 
Ramessu II., but will not show how long 
afterwards. The “dateable” things are so 
few, and their dates lie so wide apart, that no 
inference can safely bo drawn from them about 
the date of the other things in the tomb. 

4. Several false-necked vases were found at 
Gurob. Five of them were in the same grave 
with a kolil-tube inscribed with the name of 
Amenhetep III. A few others were in tho 
same grave with some pendants inscribed with 
the name of Tutankhamen. One was in the 
same grave with a little eye inscribed with 
the name of Ramessu II. One was in the same 
grave with a very small tray inscribed with the 
name of Seti II. In the first two instances the 
vases were of Mycenaean ware and ornamented 
with patterns. In the last two instances the 
vases were of Egyptian ware, and without 
ornament. 

Mr. Petrie formerly maintained that a vasj 
must bo contemporary with a king, if found iu 
the same grave with some object inscribed with tho 
name of that king. That is what he said 
about these vases in the Hellenic Jour mil (vol. 
xi., p. 274), and Illuhun (pp. 16-18). Butin 
the course of this correspondence he has taken 
up a safer position. He now maintains that 
a class of vases must belong to a certain period, 
if vases of this class have been found at several 
places in company with objects inscribed with 
the names of kings belonging to that period. 
In this he refers to the Mycenaean vases from 
Ialysos and Mycenae itself, as well os those 
from Gurob and the tomb of Maket, which had 
alone been mentioned previously. He refers 
also to the Aegean vases which he has lately 
found at Tel el-Amarna; but these cannot be 
included until ho has given some better account 
of their discovery, and shown that they are not 
only Aegean but Mycenaean. 

At Ialysos some Mycenaean vases were found 
in the same group of tombs with a scarab 
inscribed with the name of Amenhetep III. 
In a volume on Rhodes, which I published 
seven years ago, I ventured to say that this 
scarab was a work of the XXVIth Dynasty, 
and consequently about 800 years later than 
the time of Amenhetep III. And nobody, I 
believe, asserts that it is older than the XXIInd 
Dynasty. Mr. Paton afterwards remarked in 
the Hellenic Journal (vol. viii., p. 449), that the 
scarab was not found in the same tomb with the 
vases, but only in the same group of tombs, so 
that the date of the vases was not to be inferred 
from the date of the scarab. 

Mycenae has yielded a scarab inscribed with 
the name of Queen Ti, the wife of Amen¬ 
hetep III., and also some fragments of a 
porcelain vase and a small porcelain slab, both 
inscribed with the name of Amenhetep III. 
These have all been found within the last few 
years. I have lately called attention to the 
fact that the hieroglyphs on the slab exhibit a 
series of blunders which would never have 
been made by an Egyptian workman of the 
time of Amenhetep III. 

Nobody is entitled to argue that the 
Mycenaean vases must belong to a certain 
period, simply because they have been found 
in company with objects inscribed with tho 
names of kings belonging to that period, 
unless he is prepared to prove that these 
inscribed objects all date from that period. 

Nor is anybody entitled to put forward this 
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argument, unless he can give good reasons for 
supposing that inscribed objects really dating 
from this period were not retained in use for 
•any length of time before they were buried 
with the vases. The evidence points the other 
Way. In the tomb of Maket a Mycenaean 
vase was found in company with two scarabs 
inscribed with the name of Tahutmes III. 
There were no other inscribed objects in the 
tomb. But there were things there which 
showed that these scarabs were not buried 
until at least 250 years after the time of 
Tahutmes III. It is also worth noting that 
the ornamentation is substantially the same on 
the false-necked vases represented in the tomb 
of Bamessu III., and on the false-necked vases 
found at Gurob in the same grave with some 
pendants inscribed with the name of Tutan¬ 
khamen, who reigned fully 250 years before 
Bamessu III. 

But the date of the Mycenaean vases is not 
to be determined by evidence from Egyptian 
sources only. This evidence must be weighed 
against that larger mass of evidence which 
goes to prove that there is no great gulf 
between these vases and the purely Greek vases 
of the seventh century b.c., or between My¬ 
cenaean antiquities generally and the purely 
Greek antiquities of that century. And all 
this archaeological evidence has to be com¬ 
bined with the historical evidence about the 
•date of the Mycenaean civilisation. 

Cecil Tore. 


XOTES OX ART AXD ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Prof. Legros has announced his intention of 
resigning at Christmas the Slade chair of tine 
art at University College, London, which he 
has held since 1876. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. propose to issue this 
autumn a foreign art supplement to the Mwja- 
zine of Art, suggested by the success of their 
“ Boyal Academy Pictures.” It will be en¬ 
titled “ European Pictures of the Year,” and 
will contain reproductions of pictures exhibited 
at the chief art centres on the continent, with 
an introduction by Mr. M. H. Spielmann. 

Tiie September number of Temple Bar has 
an article entitled “ A Stroll through a great 
•Cruikshank Preserve,” in which Mr. G. S. 
Layard supplements Beid’s Catalogue by giving 
;an account of some of the greatest rarities in 
the collection of Mr. Bruton, of Gloucester. 
It appears that Mr. Bruton, in partnership 
with another Cruikshank collector, Mr. Truman, 
have acquired the copyright of Beid’s Catalogue, 
and contemplate bringing out a new and more 
correct edition, towards which they possess 
many interesting memoranda in Cruikshank’s 
handwriting. 

The Art Journal for September contains a 
summary of the art sales of the past season. 
It appears that the number of pictures that 
fetched over fourteen hundred guineas each 
was no less than fifty-five—a larger number 
than in any previous year. In 1885 the number 
was only two. 

The twenty-second autumn exhibition of 
pictures in oil and water-colours will open at the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, on Monday next, 
September 5. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Heuzey read a paper upon one 
of the oldest monuments of Chaldean art dis¬ 
covered at Telloh by M. de Sarzec, which is 
known as the “ stele des Vautours.” M. de 
Sarzec has been able to find and piece together 
several additional fragments, from which it 
appears that the name of the person who set 
up the pillar was Eannadu, King of Sirpula, 
sou of Akurgal, and grandson of the very old 


King Ur-nina. He is represented in front of 
his warriors, beating down his enemies, some¬ 
times on foot, sometimes in a chariot, of which 
only a trace remains. The details of the armour 
resemble in some respects that of the Assyrians 
of a much later date. From what can be read 
of the inscription, it seems that the conquered 
enemies belonged to the country of Is-ban-ki. 
There is also mention of a city of Ur, allied 
with Sirpula. The pillar was sculptured on 
both faces. On the reverse is a royal or divine 
figure, of large size, holding in one hand the 
heraldic ensign of Sirpula (an eagle with the 
head of a lion), while the other brandishes a 
war-club over a crowd of prisoners, who are 
tumbling one over another in a sort of net or 
cage. In' illustration of this scene, M. Heuzey 
quoted the passage from Habakkuk (i. 15), 
describing the vengeance of the Chaldeans : 
“ they catch thorn in their net, and gather 
them in their drag.” 


MUSIC. 

Mi'S I CAL PUBLIC A TIONS. 

We have received from Hutchings & Bomer: 

Israel, in Chaldea : A sacred dramatic Cantata. 
By F. Edersheim. It must be honestly con¬ 
fessed that the music of this Cantata is not 
particularly strong or striking; but the composer 
has a certain power of characterisation, and his 
“ Chaldean ” and “ Jewish ” choruses differ in 
style. There is another feature deserving of 
praise, and that is the moderate length of the 
various numbers. The solos are the least 
satisfactory portion of the work. 

The Lee/end of Eliiita: Cantata. By B. 
Orlando Morgan. It is hard to complain of a 
composer for not displaying originality; he 
cannot give what he does not possess. Mr. 
Morgan’s music flows along pleasantly ; and, 
now and again—as in the “ Legend ” song, and 
the duet, “Silence thy flattering voice”—he 
rises to a fairly high level. But there aro 
other moments in which the music says but 
little. 

Gointj for I'aUujuiiia. By Ffraugeon. A 
lively little song, but the accompaniment does 
not show a practised hand. 

Sing Ilei'jh-IIo. By Lilias Green. Kingsley’s 
lines are here set to peculiar music, which is 
artificial rather than original. 

Old Em/land. By Clement Locknanc. 
Words by Mr. A. L. V. Ewbank have been 
adapted to the old melody, “ The Oak and the 
Ash.” The first stanza is all very well, but 
some new features might for variety’s sake have 
been introduced into the accompaniment of the 
other two stanzas. 

Spcriatno. By Joseph Bomauo. A ballad of 
very ordinary type. There is no soul, and, at 
times, no sense in.the music. 

Douceur. By A. Vianesi. A very light but 
rather graceful pianoforte piece. 

The Rose of Castile. For Violin and Piano¬ 
forte. By Guido Papini. This is an effective 
little piece of its kind. It is showy and not 
difficult. The accompaniment suits tho flowing 
melodies of Balfe. 

Christmas Bells. By Dr. AV. J. Westbrook. 
A good, vigorous part-song. 

The following short and simple vocal duets 
deserve mention; “ Night is coming,” by John 
Barnett; “The Evening Star,” by Thomas 
Anderton; and “The Night is Nigh,” by 
Clement Locknanc. 


THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 


IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers Register" 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Eogers’, the MacMillan, and tho 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on tho first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. Tho matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be road and 
corrected.” 

I The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
i in eight hours, giving an averago of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 

| which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR'S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-soven 
minutes, while the typo matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOTJVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting nowspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by tho best 
makers. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF A NEW HEBREW LEXICON. 

Just published. Tart I. ALEPH), small quarto, paper covers, 2s. Gd. 

A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON of the OLD 

TESTAME NT. With an Appendix containing the Biblical Aramaic. Based on the 
Lexicon of WILLIAM GESENIUS, as Translated by EDWARD ROBINSON, late 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. Edited with constant 
reference to the Thcmnrus of Gesenius as completed by E. R<»diger, and with authorised 
use of the latest German editions of Gesenius’ HandicorUrbuch liber da< alt, T>*tn by 
FRANCIS BROWN, D.D.. Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate languages 
in the Union Theological Seminary, with the co-operation of 8. R. DRIVER, D.D.. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. Oxford ; and CHARLES A. 
BRIGGS, D.D., Edward Robinson Professor of ^Biblical Theology in the Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. 

Becently published, Volume I., demy 8ve, balf-roun, IPs. 

of the NEW WORLD called AMERICA. 


HISTORY 

By EDWARD JOHN PAYNE. M.A. 

“The volume is both intereating and valuable, and bids fair to be the beginning of a work 
that will claim a place among the best and most important and valuable historical compositions 
of our time.” _ 

Just published, demy Svo, cloth. 12s. Gd.—A NEW EDITION OF 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION. 

Purtl. PARLIAMENT. Edited by Sir W. E. ANSON, Bart.. D.C.L., of the Inner 
Temple, Bamster-at-Law, and Warden of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

Recently published, demy Svo, cloth, 1 Is. 

THE LAW and CUSTOM of the CONSTITUTION 

Part II. THE CROWN. By the same Author. 

“The question, How does the Constitution work ’ is far fr.mi easy to answer. We do not 
hesitate to say that in the volume now before us we have a better answer to the question than 
Hiiv that has yet been attempted. The picture which Sir William Anson has presented is in¬ 
valuable to the public, to politicians, and to students.”— St. James'* Gn..rttc. 

Just published. Fourth Edition, demy Svo, cloth, 12s. Gd. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the LAW of 

REAL PROPERTY, with Original Authorities. By KENELM EDWARD DIGBY, 
M.A., Judge of County Courts, late Vinerian Bender in English Law, and formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

*** The principal changes in the present edition consist of the addition of the translations 
from Granvul and Biacton, which it is hoped may be of use. 

Just published. Second Edition, crown Svo, cloth, Os.’ 

SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERATURE, from VILLON 

to HUGO. Selected and Edited by GEORGE BAINTSBUIIY. 

%* In this edition a few misprints, omissions, »Yc.. have been corrected, and the references 
have been ad justed, where necessary, to the Third Edition >1K*0 of the “Short History of 
French Literature.” _ 

15 vols..' rown Svo, 10s. Gd. each. 

Recently published, A NEW EDITION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 

A HISTORY of FRANCE. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D., F.S.A., 

Dean of Winchester. With numerous Mars. Plans, and Tables. 

Volume I. Volume II. Volume III. 

B.C. f*S to A.D. 1453. A.D. 1153 to A.D. 1G24. A.D. 1624 to A.D. 1793. 

Third Edition, Revised. Second Edition. Second Edition. 

THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND CORRECTED THROUGHOUT. 

5 vols., demy Svo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, £1 Is. ; and in half-morocco, £5. 

THE DIALOGUES of PLATO. Translated into English, 

with Marginal Analysis and an Index of Subjects and Prc.pti Names, by B. J< >W£TT. 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 

“We can give no one who values true culture better or more valuable advice than to 
ncommtnd him, if he can otlord it, to possess these five fascinating volumts.”— standard. 

3 vols., demy Svo, with 14 Maps, half-roan, £3 3s. 

THE LAND-SYSTEMS of BRITISH INDIA. Being a 

Manual of the l^nd-Tenures and Systems of Land Revenue Administration 
prevalent in the several Provinces. By B. H. BADEN-rOWELL. C.l E.. F.R.8.K., 
M.R.A.8., late of the Bengal Civil Service and one of the .Judges of the Chief Court of 
1 he Punjab. 

“In range of view, accuracy of statement, and lucidity cf cxporitiin. it Mirpn^sts anything 
that has been previously writUn on this important subject.”—.V. Janus's Gantt'. 

REPRINTED FROM MB. ROBERTSON’S LARGER EDITION OF “THE SEASONS” 
AND “THE CASTLE OF INDOLENCE.” 

Extra fcap. Cvo, stiff covers, Is. 6d. 

THOMSON —THE CASTLE of INDOLENCE. Edited by 

J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A. 

“The best edition.”— S,ot*mar. 

“ Thomson, to our thinking, has never been so fully or so well edited before.” 

“ An excellent piece of editing.”— S> »tn 9 h !:< < 5 Ginry-tv Ilf, "id. 

Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

CICERO.—PRO MILONE. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, bv A. B BOYNTON, M.A.. Fellow and Lecturer nt Hertford College, Oxford. 

* The commentary is all that can he desired. The notes, both critical and explanatory, are 
lull. Events in history are aptly brought in to illustrate particular points, and parallel 1 
passages quoted to explain and confirm points of syntax. The indices are a valuable addition, 
and great praise is due to the Introduction. It is itself a piece of excellent writing. Alto¬ 
gether, there will be found goed werk here, and good results ought to be expected from its 
use .”—Sr boo’mast- r. 

FULL CATALOGUE OF CLALEXDoX I'Ll- 


; BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1893. 

| RIEHL'S SEINES VATERS SOHN. and GESPENSTERKAMPF■ 

j Edited, with Notes, by HENRY T. GERRANS, Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, 2s. 
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.. . Sducatiun. _ . . _ 

instruction iu Physiology and Hygiene, Elocution, Drawing, and 
Swedish Drill (Ling's System). Abuudant opportunity for practical 
work (in a 6ehool of more than 400 pupils). Model and Criticism 
LrMMjns. Regular Class Teaching. 

Fees moderate. Good home for Students. 

Apply—P hi xcrrAL. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

rnHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

JL DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The NINETEENTH SESSION will »K*gin on MONDAY, Ocromcnloth 
The Classes prepare for Professions. Commerce,and University Degrees 
in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving 
Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for practical 
work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary 
J. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. For Medical Students. 


TUNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

U WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

DEMONSTRATOR AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY*. 

The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY", at a stipend of £IV0 per 
annum. It is necessary that candidates should have a special know¬ 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and References, should lie sent in on or before 
Smtkmiikk the 20th. 

For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
The Council is prepared to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY’ 
and POLITICAL ECONOMY". The stipend of the Lecturer will b© 
£2*io per annum. Applications, together with priuted copies of Testi¬ 
monials and References, should be sent in on or before Skitkmhkk 
the 2oth. 

For further information apply to Ivou James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 

H ampstead—M r. and Mrs. sonnex- 

8CHEIN RECEIVE BOARDERS at the HAMl’STFAD 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The KNOLL. EAST HEATH. 
Preparation for Lnmlou University Examinations. Accomplishments 
by efiiineiit Professors. Lessons iu Swimming at the Baths, and iu 
Kidiug, Lawn-Tenuis ami open air Gymnasium. Beautiful situation 
on the Heath, and * very domestic comfort; sanitary arrangements 
perfect. Prospectuses and references its above. 


^JNIVEESITY of ST. 

Intimation is Hereby Given that the University Court of the 
University of St. Andrews will, at next Meeting, ELECT a Person to 
fill the Office of EXAMINER in MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, about 
to become vacant. 

By order of the Court, 

St. Andrews, 2nd Sept, 1892. Sti akt (.mack, Secretary. 

r PHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

JL GRANTS tiik 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subject*, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyue, Paisley, 
Truro, *c. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

-JJNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General Course of Lectures on Zoology by Professor W. F. It. 
WELDON, M.A., F.R.8., commences on WEDNESDAY, 0<toiier 5th. 
at lp.m. These Lectures are intended to meet the reniiirements of 
Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University of 
Londou. 

A Special Course of Lectures on ANIMAL V 4RIATIUN, addressed 
to Senior Students who iutend to pursue original investigations in 
Zoology will be given iu the Lent Tei m. 

J. M. Horsiu rgh, M.A , Secretary. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

Mensuration. 128 pp., 1 b. 

Also in Two Parts-Part 1., PARALLELOGRAMS and TRI¬ 
ANGLES, paper, 4d ; cloth, 6d. Part II., CIRCLES and SOLIDS, 
paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 

AN8WER8 may be had to eaoh Part, price 2d. each. 

Stormonth’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 

GUAOE, Etymological and Pronouncing. The Pronunciation 
revised by Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A. College Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. tfcL Abridged School Edition, 2s. 

Professor Minto’s Manual of English Prose 

LITERATURE. 3rd Edition. 71 8d. 

Professor Minto’s Characteristics of English 

POETS. New Edition. 7s. Od. 

Dr- Currie’s English Prose Composition. 53rd 

Thousand. Is. 6d. 

Dr- Mackay’s Manual of Geography, llth 

Thousand. 7s. (kl. 

Dr. Mackay’s Elements of Geography. 55th 

Thousand, Revised. 3s. 

Dr. Mackay’s Intermediate Geography. 17th 

Edition. 2s. 

Dr. Mackay's Outlines of Geography. 138th 

Thousand. Is. 

Dr. Page’s Introductory Physical Geography. 

12th Edition. Revised and Enlarged by Professor LAPWORTH 
2s. (kl. 

Dr. Page’B Advanced Text-Book of Physical 

GEOGRAPHY'. With Engravings. Revised and Enlarged by the 
same. Third Edition. 5s. 

Dr. Page's Introductory Text-Book of Geology 

With Engravings. 12tli Edition. Revised by the same. 3«. 6d. 

Dr- Page’s Advanced Text-Book of Geology- 

8th Edition. Revised and Enlarged, with Glossary. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Nicholson’s Manual of Zoology. 

7th Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. Post 8vo, with Engravings, 
18s. 

Professor Nicholson’s Text-Book of Zoology. 

4th Edition, Enlarged. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, 7s. (kl. 

Professor Nicholson’s Introductory Text-Book 

of ZOOLOGY. 6th Edition, with Engravings. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

Professor Nicholson’s Outlines of Natural 

HISTORY for BEGINNERS. 3rd Edition li. 6d. 

Aditus Faciliores: an Easy Latin Construing 

Book. By Dr. POTTS and the Rev. C. DARNELL, M.A. loth 
Edition. 3s. (kl. 

an Easy Greek 

4th Edition. 3s. 


npUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

jL FOREST HILL, 8.E, LONDON. 

Principals— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley, King's Coll.; Dr. Dolcken, Rudolph, Lowman, 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Lan*eut, Ferrero, (.'burton Collins, Ac. 

Full liit and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


OXFORD.—A 8CHAM SCHOOL.— 

V-' Home for Daughters of Gentlemen. Highest Educational 
advantages. Arrangement for Anglo-Indian children. Univ. and 
Foreign teachers. Prep. Roy. Coll aud Acad. Mus e, Univ. Loc. 
exams., Ac. Referee—Rev. Canon Christopher, Oxford. Vacancy 
PUPIL-GOV. 


'J'HE 


NEW FULHAM SCHOOL of ART 


OPENS SEPTEMBER l'-'tli. 

Practical Tuition iu all Brunches of Decorative Art. 
Life Class. Modelling, Painting. Carving, Eb bing, Ac. 
Full i>aiOculars Horn the Art Manager, 

E. M A HoLPA, 

Metallic Paving amt Auiliciul Stone Company, Ltd., 
The Arch S'mlios. Pallium, 

Louden, S.W. 


Aditus Faciliores Gracia: 

Construing Book. By the same Authors. 

Practical Rudiments of the Latin Language. 

By D. RG8S. 3rd Edition. Is. 6d. 

Greek Testament Lessons- With Notes aud 

Essays. By the Rev. J. HUNTER SMITH, M.A., Birmingham. 
With Maps. 6s. 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. By the Rev. John 

GERARD. 2nd Edition. 3s. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 

Johnston’s Catechism of Agricultural Chem- 

ISTRY. From Edition by Sir 0 A. CAMERON. Revised aud 
entirely Rewritten by C. M. AIRMAN. With Engravings. Is. 

A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

Blackwood’s Elementary Grammar and Com- 

POSITION. Based on the Analysis of Sentences. With a Chapter 
on Word-Building and Derivation, and containing numerous 
Exercises. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 

“Avery valuable book.... A junior text-book that is calculated to 
yield most satisfactory results. — Schoolmaster. 

A Working Handbook of the Analysis of 

SENTENCES. With Notes on Parsing, Paraphrasing, Figures of 
Speech, aud Prosody. New Editiou, Revised. Crowu 8vo, is. «d. 
“Oue of the best ami’soundest productions on the analysis of sen¬ 
tences we have yet met with.’’— Schoolmaster. 

Manual Instruction—Woodwork- Designed 

to meet the requirements of the Minute of the Science and Art 
Department on Mnnual Instruction. By GEORGE ST. JOHN, 
Undenominational School, Haudsworth, Birmingham. With loo 
Illustrations. Fcap. hvo, Is. 

“ It i9 a capital little book, and abundantly illustrated." 

Carpenter and Jiuilder. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & 

Edinburgh and London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST- 

NOTICE .—A Story by Miss 
RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of 
“Nancy,” &c., is commenced in 
the SEPTEMBER Number of THE 
TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

By MR. CLIFFORD HARRISON. 

STRAY RECORDS 

Or, Personal and Professional Notes. 
By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 

In 2 vols , crown 8ro, 21a. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

By MR. THORPE. 

THE STILL LIFE OF THE 
MIDDLE TEMPLE, 

With some of its Table Talk, preceded by 
Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. 

By W. G. THORPE, F.S.A., 

A Barrister of the Society. 

In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 

NEW NOVELSAT THE LIBRARIES 

NOTICE —The Third Edition of 
Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD'S “AUNT 
ANNE ” is expected to be ready 
early next week. 

A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 

A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. 

By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CBILCOTE9.” 

IN SPITE OF HERSELF. 

By LESLIE KEITH, 

Author of “Alasnam’s Lady,” &c. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A delightful story.”— Athenaeum 


A SELECTION FROM 

BENTLEY’S FAYOURITE NOYELS. 

Each Work can ba had separately, price 6s., of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 

By ROSA N. CAREY. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
IIERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY the GOVERNESS. 
ttUEENIE’8 WHIM. 

ROBERT ORB’S ATONEMENT. 

VNCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

A BACHELOR’8 BLUNDER MI8S 8H4FTO. 
THIRLBY HALL. THE ROGUE. 

MAJOR and MINOR. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

HEALEY. 


ALDYTH. 

KITH and KIN. 
PROBATION. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CAMBRI DGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

THE STANFORD DICTIONARY of 

ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES Edited for the Syndics 
of tin; University Press, by C A. M. FENNELL, I).LitL, late 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Editor of “Pindar. Demy 
4 to, pp. xvi.—820. Hall-buckram, :tls. fid.. half-morocco. -428. 

[ lmmcdiutr.li/. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH IN- 

DUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College. 
Cambridge, Tooke Professor m King's College, Londou. Demy 
8 vo, It's. I Immediately. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH IN 

DUSTRY and COMMERCE DURING the EARLY and MIDDLE 
AGES. By the Same Author. Demy 8vo. I«». 

“ l>r. Cunningham’s list of authorities occupies eighteen pages, and 
that this is no empty display of erudition is evident from a mere 
glance at the footnotes of almost any page. As far as we cau judge, no 
single authority of any weight has been omitted, aud yet the authority 
of the historian who has so conscientiously presented this mass of 
evidence for our convenient inspection is proclaimed in every Hue. He 
himself is a master of his subject, and we are the more grateful for his 
self-effhcemeut inasmuch as his compilation is in no way lacking in 
force and originality."— Athenaeum. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER.- 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. The Text Edited in accordance with 
Modern Criticism by ARTHUR PLATT, M A, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. fid.; strongly 
half-bound, fis , , 

“We have here a text of the Odyssey, very well printed on good 
paper, and in a handy form, with an introduction (pp._i.-xxi.) ami a 
short *i/< ftaratus critint* at the foot of the page, and, one is ghul to say, 

no notes whatever_To lovers of Homer there is no text which we 

would recommend more heartily ."—Journal of Education. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER— 


HOMER’S ILIAD. I5y the Same Editor. 


[M preparation. 


ANALYTICAL STATICS, A Treatise 

on. By E J ROUTII. Sc.l) , F R S., Fellow of the University of 
Londou, Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. V«u II. 
Demy f*vo, 10s. i I mmediateb/. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, An Ele- 

meiDarv Treatise on. (/'iff Press Mathematical S-rias.) By 
E. W. HOBSON, Sc. D., Fellow of Christ’s College. Cambridge, and 
University Lecturer in Mathematics; and C. M. JE8SOP, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, aud Assistant Master at Raiding School. 
4 s (id [Immediately. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS in 

CLASSICAL and MEDIEVAL TIMES, their ART and TECH¬ 
NIQUE. By J. HENRY MIDDLETON. Slade Profeworof Fine 
Art, and Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Royal Svo, with 
IllnstratioiiM, 21 s. 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions 

to Biblical ami Patristic Literature. Edited by ,1. ARMITAGE 
ROBINSON, B.1)., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Vol. II.—No. 2. THE TESTAMENT of 

ABRAHAM. The Greek Text now first Edited with an In¬ 
troduction and Notes, by M. It J A M Es, M.A., Fellow of King’s 
College. With an Appendix, containing extracts from the 
Arabic version of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
By W. E. BARNES. B D., Fellow of St. Peter's College, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—AN 

INAUGURAL ADD11E8S DELIVERED at the OPENING of the 
THIRD SERIES of VACATION COURSES of STUDY at CAM- 
BRIDGE, JULY atth, J892. By JAMES STUART, M.A. M.P , 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, fid. 

GRADUATED PASSAGES from 

GREEK and LATIN AUTHORS for FIRST SIGHT TRANS- 
L VTloN. Soleetr>«l and Supplied with Short Notes for Beginners, 
by H. BENDALL. M.A , 11 end Master, and C. E- LAURENCE, 
R.A , Assistant Master of Blackheath Proprietary School. 
Crown 8vo. 

Part I.—EASY. Isfid. I Part III.—MODERATELY DIF* 

rart II.—MODERATELY EASY. I FICULT. 2s [Immediately- 

Part IV.—DIFFICULT. 2s. 


I Immediately- 

New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books 

XI. and XII. With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes, by 
A. WILSON VERITY, M.A , sometime Scholar of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 2s. . ... 

BOOKS V. and VI. 2s. [Immediately. 

BOOKS I. and II. | /» the prats. 

“Mr. Verity is to Milton what Mr. Aldls Wright is to Shakespeare; 
..is work is a monument of scholarly criticism ami of patient and 
omnivorous research, and we shall hoi»e ere long to see the * Paradise 
Lost ’ treated in the same exhaustive manner as the shorter poems.' 

Gu i nb an. 

SCHILLER. —GESCHICHTE des 

DREISSIGJAHRIGEN KREIG8. Buch III. With Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, and Map, by KARL HERMANN BREUL, M A., 
I’h.D., University Lecturer in German. :is. 

Former editions of German authors by this editor have so uniformly 
been distinguished by thoroughness and scholarly treatment, that it is 
very high praise indeed to say that in this instance he has only re¬ 
peated himself_The notes are exhaustive and to the point." 

Modem Language Monthly. 

CORNEILLE. — POLYEUCTE. With 

Intrmluction and Notes.by E. G. W. BRAUNIIOLTZ, M A., l’h.D., 
University Lecturer in French. |fn the pres*. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Book VI. With 

lntroductiou and Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A., Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 

OVID.—METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. 

With English Nob's and Various Readings, by the Rev. LAI NCE- 
LOT D. DOWD ALL. LL.D.. 1J. !>., Christ Church, Oxford. Is. Hd. 
Am an introduction to the deep and critical study of a Latin author, 
it will not be easy to find a better book than that which Mr. Dowdali 
here gives us.’’— Glasgow Herald. 

London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
Cambridge University Pukss 'Wabeuousl, 
Ave Maria Lane 


LOW’S 

Shilling Library of Fiction. 

Uniform demy 8vo volumes, in Illustrated 
Wrappers. 

NEW COPYRIGHT WORKS 

RY 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 


SOLDIERS THREE: Stories of Barrack- 

Room Life. Gist Thousand. 

THE STORY of the GADSBYS: a Tale 

Without a Plot. 42nd Thousand. 

IN BLACK and WHITE: Stories of Native 

Life. 42nd Thousand. 

The above three Volumes bound together, cloth, 8s. Gd. 
Also library Edition, cloth extra, 6s. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE 47th Thousand. 
UNDER the DEODARS: In Social Bye- 

ways. 42nd Thousand. 

THE PHANTOM ’RICKSHAW, and other 

Rene Tales. 37th Thousand. 

The above three Volumes bound together, cloth, 3d. Gd. 
Also Library Edition, cloth extra, 6s. 


Shilling Volumes Uniform, with 

RUDYARD KIPLING. 

THE SUBALTERN, The POLICEMAN. 

and The LITTLE GIRL With Illustrations. GLh 
Thousand, By BROWNLOW FFORDE. 

THE TROTTER. With Illustrations 6th 

Thousand. By BROWN LOW FFORDE. 

THE UPPER TEN: a Story of the Very 

Best Society. By SEBASTIAN and F. EVANS. 

THE VISITOR’S BOOK; or, Sketches in a 

Swiss Hotel. By “IGNOTUS.” 

MARRIED BY PROXY. By a “New 

HUMORIST.” 

HIS GOLF MADNESS, and other “Queer 

Stories.” By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 

EFFAOEMENT of ORIEL PENHALIGON. 

By E. M. HEWITT. 


Crown 8vo volumes, Illustrated Wrappers. 

A G&EATTJRE of the NIGHT: an Italian 

Enigma. By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The 
Myttery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 

A DREAM of MILLIONS, and other Stories. 

By M. BETHAM EDWARDS, Author of " Half- 
Way,” &c. 

THE LYNN’S COURT MYSTERY. By 

DENZIL VANE, Author of “ From the Head,” &c. 

BOBBY: a Story of the Supernatural. By 

“VESPER.” 

EAST COAST YARNS. By Dr. P. H- 

EMERSON, Author of “Pictures of East Anglian 
Life,” &c. 


By T. HOLM.AN, 11.N. 

LIFE in the ROYAL NAVY. 

SALT YARNS. 

By “BUN.” 

ROUGHING IT AFTER GOLD- 3rd 

Edition. 

THROUGH the MILL. 

London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Duustau’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY,\ SEPTEMBER 10, 1892. 
No. 1062, Now Soriot. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 


work would have purged the book of all 
such errors, and left it more attractive. It 
is but justice to say that the book’s dis¬ 
figurements are external, and not inherent 
in the writer’s style, nor characteristic of 


to respond with the writere of, rejected ^^“tt A second 


we consider his rugged pride of origin and 
his feminine delicacy of nerve. Enough has 
been said about “ the dyspeptic man of 

E " is.” We want to hear no more of these 
y weaknesses, except in palliation of the 


manuscript. 

It it particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper. 


edition would spiritual weaknesses that followed them, 
is, as a revision Carlyle might say splenetic and mordant 


merely entail such corrections, as a revision Carlyle might say splenetic and mordant 
of the manuscript or of the proofs might things about all the world, and about his 
have effected in the first. fellow men of genius, and about himself, 


regarumg ™ — rv, The most imme diately obvious merit of under the exasperation of suffering; but 

$**•» may be addressed to the Publisher, and uichol’e book is its narrative: a more his ill temper rarely carried him beyond ill 


not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. though the biogra 

"* English Men of Letters.’’ — Thomas Car - temptation 

l,U. By John Nichol. 

It is a familiar complaint that too many than is inevitable 


straightforward, fair, and sufficient account words. Against the Carlyle who shrieked 
of Carlyle’s life does not exist. Mr. Nichol and wailed over intolerable trifles, may be 
shirks nothing, and he exaggerates nothing, set the Carlyle, whose first care, when Mill’s 
though the biographer of such a man has carelessness had destroyed the manuscript 

a. £ nr;n i_; 


every temptation to commit both crimes, of the French Revolution, was for Mill him- 
From first to last Carlyle’s actual history is self: and against the Carlyle who said 
put before us, without any more prejudice contemptuous things about others, may be 
than is inevitable. There is none of that set the Carlyle who never grudged time 


manuals, series, cheap and popular guides wearying laudation, or of that shocked or means to help them. Doubtless, the 
to the knowledge of literature, are produced deprecation, which is so impertinent and so preacher of silence and of endurance loses 


to the knowledge of literature, are produced deprecation, which is so impertinent and so preacher of silent 
just now; ana the complaint has much common. Carlyle’s life was worth record- some dignity through his outcries, but never 
force. But the biographies of English men ing, and Mr. Nichol has recorded it: the through his deeds. Dante condescending to 
of letters, edited by Mr. Morley, are very scrutiny of domestic dissensions, the small torture his enemies, Milton railing upon 
far the best things of the sort yet published, malicious gossip, the love of infinitely little Salmasius, are not more pardonable than 
The series began with Johnson. The pre- things, which go to the making of so many Carlyle rending friends or foes with irony 
sent volume deals with the man of letters modern biographies, are absent from this and bitter words. He did not wholly mean 


who more than any other has inherited biography. Mr. Froude has written the what he said: so far as he did mean it, he 


Johnson’s title, 


moralist.” full biography, from the vantage ground of was but scourging the general folly of the 


There is little use in discussing that diffi- a friend and devotee: 


studies, world, his own included. And he looked at 


cult matter, the value of contemporary essays, and examinations of particular scenes the world in the concrete, with the eyes of 


criticism. Perhaps it may be suggested or periods correct and supplement that work, a satirist and humourist. His first favourite 
that, while such criticism has great merits, Mr. Nichol’s book gives us a judicial, brief books were Hudibras and Tristram Shandy. 
there is yet some temerity in numbering account, based upon a consideration of all But he looked beyond the world into a vast 


among great English men of letters writers the various pleadings and evidences, 
not forty years dead. Thackeray, Haw- careful comparison of this book with those Veracities, Eternities : turning back to this 
thome, Dickens, Macaulay, Carlyle, are the written by others, champions of Mrs. Carlyle wretched earth, how solemn a prig looked 
most recent writers so included in the or special pleaders of any sort, does but Wordsworth, how sorry a drunkard was 
series. It might have been well to stop confirm the first impression left by its Lamb, how egregious a spectacle all the 
at Wordsworth, leaving to the judgment evident sincerity. It is a commonplace to merry farce of human life! The stars, and 
of another century those who died after say that origin and temperament are matters the winds, and the seas: and then, absurd 
him. When Mr. Morley writes of Burke, of singular importance in the consideration persons in red gowns, doing justice; absurd 
or Mark Pattison of Milton, or Mr. Jebb of genius, but in the case of Carlyle it would persons in black gowns, preaching righteous- 
of Bentley, we have little reason to suspect be nothing less than absurd to ignore them: ness! Full of these imaginative contrasts, 
their books of unconscious partiality, they appear in all his works and ways, to he shot his rankling epigrams right and 


sphere of Powers, Immensities, Forces, 
Veracities, Eternities : turning back to this 


or special pleaders of any sort, does but Wordsworth, how sorry a drunkard was 
confirm the first impression left by its Lamb, how egregious a spectacle all the 
evident sincerity. It is a commonplace to merry farce of human life! The stars, and 
say that origin and temperament are matters the winds, and the seas: and then, absurd 
of singular importance in the consideration persons in red gowns, doing justice ; absurd 
of genius, but in the case of Carlyle it would persons in black gowns, preaching righteous- 
be nothing less than absurd to ignore them: ness! Full of these imaginative contrasts, 


of Bentley, we have little reason to suspect be nothing less than absurd to ignore them: ness' Full of these imaginative contrasts, 
their books of unconscious partiality, they appear in all his works and ways, to he shot his rankling epigrams right and 
inevitable prejudice, or indiscreet partisan- an extent beyond exaggeration. Mr. Nichol left, half in laughter, half in bitterness, 
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mainly clerical, and the ultima manus has rough pride and nervous unamiability god, who thus faced the invisible forces 
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He contemplated history with the large 
contemplation of Gibbon, but with a troubled 
irony and a poignant misery unknown to 
that calm spectator of the pageant; and he 
fixed upon points of time, and upon certain 
figures, with the intensity of Tacitus. To 
Carlyle, the present could never be admir¬ 
able : it was too elo3e and too exacting. 
Cromwell, Knox, Luther, Dante, would not 
have satisfied him as his contemporaries: 
he was born with a craving for an ideal 
perfection, which his sense of humour for¬ 
bade him to find in real life, or in practical 
politics, or in the hopes of men. Confronted 
with living men of “ Work and Worth,” ho 
refused to see in them the signs of his ideal: 
a Scotch Faust, he was always dissatisfied, 
querulous, and proud. He was pleased 
with the peasant virtues of Derbyshire. 
Fitzgerald writes to him: 

“ Have some mercy, now and in future, on the 
‘ Hebrew rags ’ which are grown offensive to 
you: considering it was those rags that did 
really bind together those virtues which have 
transmitted down to us all the good you noticed 
in Derbyshire.” 

That is to say, be consistent: useless 
advice to a man who cared nothing for a 
logical consistency. Side by side with the 
humorous idealist was the literary critic in 
Carlyle. All Mr. Nichol’s observations upon 
that side of his nature and of his work are 
excellent; especially as to his labour of 
love in making German literature known in 
England. For we are apt to think of 
Carlyle as of a prophet merely, a satirist, 
or a dreamer; we forget the amount of 
actual work done for us by his hard toil. 
Emerson, so bright and winning, so ardent 
and eager, gave us volumes of quiet, sub¬ 
tile comments upon life; but he knew 
nothing of hard work, the dusty drudgery 
among records and chronicles, from which 
came Carlyle’s best books. If we consider 
Voltaire or Hugo, or most writers of over 
thirty volumes, how great a mass of their 
writing seems to have a precarious depend¬ 
ence upon passing moods of the mind! But 
Carlyle has left us a mass of writings which 
are solid and substantial, which are inde¬ 
pendent of an opinion about his moral 
teaching and ideals. But his style, say 
some, will not that prove fatal to his fame ? 
The same thing might have been said of 
Thucydides, Tacitus, Rabelais and Sterne; 
of Richter, and of Heine in much of his 
writing. Without doubt, Plato and Cicero, 
Addison and Goethe, ran no such risks as 
must be run by the more audacious writers. 
Carlyle must lose and gain by his style. 
Lose, because it was, at times, what he 
called it, his “own poor affectation,” a 
struggling storm of words, conveying 
nothing worthy of so great an effort. But 
the better part of it needs no worthier 
defence than is contained in Mr. Meredith’s 
description of it. Rosamund Culling disap¬ 
proved of Beauchamp’s devotion to Carlyle. 

“ His favourite author was one writing of 
heroes, in (so she esteemed it) a style re¬ 
sembling either early architecture or utter 
dilapidation, so loose and rough it seemed; a 
wind-in-the-orchard style, that tumbled down 
here and there an appreciable fruit with un¬ 
couth bluster. Sentences without commence¬ 
ments running to abrupt endings and smoke, 
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like waves against a sea-wall; learned dic¬ 
tionary words giving a hand to street-slang, 
and accents falling on them haphazard, like 
slant rays from driving clouds; all the pages 
in a breeze, the whole book producing a kind 
of electric agitation in the mind and the 
joints.” 

It is a treacherous style in the hands of 
the imitator: a delicious style, as Dr. 
Holmes has shown, in those of the 
parodist; but its power and charm have 
appealed to the purest and simplest masters 
of style. Cardinal Newman, though he had 
“ the brain of a medium-sized rabbit,” 
wrote: 

“ I commend to your notice, if it comes in your 
way, Carlyle on the French Revolution. A 
queer, tiresome, obscure, profound, and original 
work.” “A man of first-rate ability. I sup¬ 
pose, and quite fascinating as a writer.” 

Mr. Nichol’s moderation and insight are 
worthy of all praise. He shows us the 
man, not as a strong hero, nor as a canting 
humbug, but just as he was: the Scotch 
peasant of genius, the laborious man of 
letters, the friend of practical kindness and 
a bitter tongue, the victim of tortured 
nerves, the sad humourist, and the fighter 
of a dark spirit battling towards some light. 
The book is not a masterpiece of art, but it 
does an admirable service for Carlyle. 

Lionel Johnson. 


Secret Service under Pitt. By W. J. Fitz¬ 
patrick. (Longmans.) 

Since the death of Richard Robert Madden 
a few years ago there is probably no one 
better acquainted with the undercurrents of 
Irish political activity at the close of the 
last century than is Mr. Fitzpatrick. His 
present volume is not only a distinct addi¬ 
tion to our knowledge of one of the most 
fascinating if at the same time one of the 
most gruesome episodes in Irish history, but 
it is also in my opinion by far the best 
book that Mr. Fitzpatrick has yet written. 
Slightly garrulous at times, Mr. Fitzpatrick 
is never wearisome. He is a capital racon¬ 
teur; and his stories, if not always fresh, 
have a delightfully old-fashioned flavour 
about them that makes them always pleas¬ 
ant to read again. But even in his lightest 
moods Mr. Fitzpatrick is always serious, and 
his present volume is one to sadden the 
hearts of all serious men. 

Notwithstanding all that has been printed 
on the subject, the history of the United 
Irish movement still remains to be written. 
The materials for such a history are 
gradually accumulating, and it is from 
works like the present that the future 
historian will derive his greatest assistance. 
Some of us can remember the appearance of 
Mr. Froude’s English in Ireland and can 
recall the profound sensation created, and 
recently renewed by the publication of the 
last two volumes of Mr. Lecky’s great work, 
by his revelations regarding some of the 
actors in that movement, and of the circum¬ 
stances that led to its collapse. Following 
in the wake of Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky, 
and with an unrivalled knowledge of the 
times and men of which he writes, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick has endeavoured to lay bare the 
secret agencies by means of which the 


government of Pitt succeeded in under¬ 
mining a movement formidable alike from the 
number and the character of its adherents. 
Honourable men have shuddered at the 
imputations cast on Pitt’s Irish government. 
They have deemed it impossible that any 
government should have sunk so low in 
public estimation as to render it necessary 
to have recourse to a system of espionage 
and judicial assassination. Reading Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s careful statement of facts long 
buried in the innermost recesses of Dublin 
Castle, they will recall to mind the warnings 
of Grattan and Curran, and will acknow¬ 
ledge that criminal as was the attempt to 
wrest a constitution by force, the system 
of government that had rendered such 
action the only alternative to political servi¬ 
tude was even more criminal. For this, 
rather than the somewhat trite maxim that 
“ organisers of illegal societies will see that, in 
spite of the apparent secrecy and iugenuity of 
their system, informers sit with them at the 
same council board and dinner-table, ready at 
any moment to sell their blood,” 
is the moral of Mr. Fitzpatrick's book. In 
form, it consists of a critical investigation 
into the lives of the principal informers in 
the pay of Pitt’s government. The identity 
of some of these informers has naturally 
been involved in obscurity. Mr. Froude, 
and more recently Mr. Lecky, has hinted at 
some of them, but Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is 
the first serious attempt to solve the mystery 
in which they have hitherto been shrouded. 

Samuel Turner, the son of a small landed 
proprietor in the neighbourhood of Newry, 
the descendant apparently of a Cromwellian 
settler, had, like many another northern 
gentleman, thrown in his lot with the United 
Irish movement, and, being a barrister and 
a man of ability, had been elected a member 
of the Ulster Committee. After the dis¬ 
persion of the leaders of the movement in 
the spring of 1797, he had fled to Hamburg, 
the centre of the revolutionary movement, 
where he had found refuge in the house of 
Lady Edward Fitzgerald, and for a time 
filled the office of resident agent of the 
United Irishmen there. From Hamburg 
he had gone to Paris, where he made the 
acquaintance of Hoche and De la Croix. At 
an earlier date, however, Turner had be¬ 
come involved in pecuniary difficulties ; and 
it was perhaps as much in order to relieve 
himself in this respect as for any such 
specious reasons as those he alleged, that he 
now crossed over to England in order to sell 
his services to the government. His offer 
was made through Lord Downshire ; and it 
was stipulated that his name should never 
be revealed even to the cabinet, and that he 
should never be called on to appear in a 
court of justice to prosecute any one who 
might be arrested in consequence of his dis¬ 
coveries. His conditions were agreed to, and 
Turner immediately furnished Lord Down¬ 
shire with a list of the Executive Committee. 
For the further history of his services, how¬ 
ever, I must refer the reader to Mr. Fitz¬ 
patrick’s pages. Many things hitherto 
obscure he will there find made clear. He 
will learn, for example, that it was on 
evidence supplied by Turner that O’Coigly 
was hanged, that O’Connor after his trial at 
Maidstone was rearrested, and that Valen- 
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tine Lawless, afterwards Lord Cloncurry* 
was incarcerated in the Tower. He will 
follow the course of Turner, alias Furnes, 
alias Richardson, in Paris, London, Ham¬ 
burg, and Ireland. He will see him inter¬ 
cepting letters addressed to the French 
Minister of War, and furnishing copies to 
Pitt, among others the famous memorial 
of Dr. Mac Nevin, embracing a full report 
on the state of Ireland, and appealing to 
France for help. Above all, he will learn 
for the first time how it came to pass that 
Humbert’s expedition landed at Killala 
among the starved and unarmed peasantry 
of Connaught and not in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast. Turner lived well on into the 
present century, drawing his pension to the 
last. He posed as a patriot, and not the 
least curious incident m his strange career 
was his offer to take O’Connell’s quarrel 
with D’Esterre upon himself. A few years 
later he lost his own life in a duel. 

Hardly less strange than the career of 
Turner was that of Francis Magan, the be¬ 
trayer of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Magan 
was a creature of Francis Higgins, “the 
sham squire”; and it was through him, 
according to Mr. Fitzpatrick, that Higgins 
derived most of the information that ren¬ 
dered him so useful to the government. 
Like Turner, Magan was a United Irish¬ 
man, and through life posed as the very 
pink of propriety. On the night that Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald lay bleeding to death 
in Newgate he was raised by the votes of 
United Irishmen to a still higher rank in 
the organisation. During the Union 
struggle he sided with the patriots, and his 
name appears along with that of Daniel 
O’Connell convening a great aggregate 
meeting in December, 1812, to protest 
against the conduct of the government. 
Still, as Mr. Fitzpatrick remarks, there was 
something uncanny about him, and men who 
remembered ’98 looked askant at him. He 
never married, but lived a lonely life in an 
old tumbled down house near the Four 
Courts. He died in 1843, leaving all his 
ill-gotten wealth to his sister. After his 
death all the rooms in the house were shut 
up, and Miss Magan ate, drank, and slept 
on the landing till she too died. 

But Turner and Magan were mere 
dabblers in treachery by the side of Leonard 
MacNally, the friend of Curran, the accom¬ 
plished advocate of the United Irishmen, 
and the betrayer of his clients. Mac 
Nally’s real character has recently been 
exposed by Mr. Lecky, but thirty years and 
more ago Mr. Fitzpatrick was on his track 
in Notes and Queries. Apropos of Mac 
Nally’s letters, Mr. Fitzpatrick has an 
interesting note to which it is worth while 
to direct attention, to this effect, viz., that 
Wickham’s papers, which are usually sup¬ 
posed to have undergone the fate of many 
others of this period, notably those of the 
Duke of Portland and Lord Clare, are 
safely preserved by his grandson. Some¬ 
time, it is to be hoped that they too, like 
Lord Cornwallis’s and Lord Castlereagh’s, 
will see the light. 

Everyone who has any acquaintance with 
Grattan’s speeches will readily oall to mind 
the glowing passage in which he describes 
Father O’Leary, “a man of learning, a 


philosopher, a Franciscan,” &c., and the 
valuable service he rendered by his 
“ Address to the Common People of Ireland 
on occasion of an apprehended Invasion by 
the French and Spaniards in July, 1779.” 
It has long been known that O’Leary 
enjoyed a pension from government. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick undertakes to show precisely 
how that pension was earned, and his 
narrative goes far to confirm the worst 
suspicions regarding him. Setting aside all 
other circumstances, his intimacy with 
Higgins and Colonel O’Kelly, one of the 
Prince Regent’s black-leg associates, is of 
itself sufficient to damn him. But perhaps 
the most striking piece of evidence is that 
furnished by the late Lord Chancellor 
O’Hagan. 

“This gentleman,” says Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
“ could not bring himself to believe Mr. Froude’s 
charge branding O’Leary as a spy, and was 
unable to rest until he read with his own eyes 
at the State Paper office the original corre¬ 
spondence. He returned to Dublin, declaring 
that the imputation was but too well founded.” 

But despicable as was the work O’Leary 
undertook, it was not really criminal. He 
prostituted his great abilities, it is true, and 
no Irishman will forgive him the part he 
played with Sir Boyle Roche in wrecking 
the Convention of 1783. He betrayed his 
country, but he did not do to death innocent 
men as did Thomas Reynolds and Captain 
Armstrong. 

Captain Armstrong, it will beremembered, 
was the chief, indeed the only witness—for, 
as Mr. Fitpatrick notes, the Irish treason law 
was not assimilated to that of England till 
1822—at the trial of John and Henry 
Sheares. Mr. Lecky, while deploring the 
unseemly haste of the trial, somewhat ex¬ 
tenuated the baseness of Captain Armstrong’s 
conduct, and has expressed his conviction 
that there can be no rational doubt as to the 
guilt of both brothers. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
narrative sets the affair in a rather different 
light; and the fresh evidence he adduces, if 
it does not go to prove the innocence of the 
Sheares, is at least sufficient to prove that 
their trial was a mere travesty of justice, 
and that Armstrong, as well as MacNally, 
was an unmitigated scoundrel. 

“ Mr. John Warneford Armstrong,” wrote 
Lord Cork on the eve of the trial, ‘ ‘ was cer¬ 
tainly in my regiment, and quitted it in a most 
disgraceful manner. From his conduct while 
there I would not pay much attention to what 
he did say, nor give much credit even to his 
oath. I would send a person or persons did I 
not think it would be too late.” 

This and another letter, MacNally, counsel 
for the defendants, judiciously suppressed! 
Armstrong lived to old age, and even ac¬ 
quired a reputation as a good and generous 
landlord in one of the most disturbed dis¬ 
tricts of Ireland, ne denied that he had, 
as Curran asserted, dandled Sheares’s baby 
on his knees while plotting the destruction 
of its father; but Mr. Fitzpatrick relates an 
anecdote how, meeting Mrs. Sheares with 
her children, shortly after the execution of 
her husband, the latter ran gleefully to meet 
him. 

“ His temper,” adds Mr. Fitzpatrick, “was of 
ns hair-trigger a character as the pistols which 
he carried for protection. Robert Mauusell, 


a leading solicitor, of whom Armstrong was a 
client, informed me that the captain, on one 
occasion, when entertained by Mrs. Maunsell in 
Marrion-square, smashed, by an awkward 
swinging gesture, the leg of the chair on which 
he sat, whereupon his exclamation was not 
a gallant apology, but ‘ D—n your chairs, 
madam! ’ ” 

Mr. Fitzpatrick no longer, I am glad to 
see, writes “cotemporaries,” but his use of 
“ unless,” pp.7,18, and elsewhere, is curious, 
and 1 think one ought to say “ documen¬ 
tary, and not “documental evidence” 
(p. 224). I have noticed one or two misprints, 
and the Index is not always correct. 

R. Dunlop. 


The Ainu of Japan: the Religion, Super¬ 
stitions, and General History of the Hairy 
Aborigines of Japan. By the Rev. John 
Batchelor, C.M.8. With eighty illustra¬ 
tions. (The Religious Tract Society.) 

There was a time when the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the Japanese Archipelago 
and neighbouring islands, as far north as 
Kamchatka, were peopled by men of the 
Ainu race, who could look out on their 
watery domain and exclaim, in the words of 
their old national song, “Gods of the sea, 
open your divine eyes. Wherever your 
eyes turn, there echoes the sound of the 
Ainu speech.” This speech, which shows 
no clear relationship to any other known 
language, now survives only among a few 
scattered communities in Tezo, the southern 
districts of Sakhalin, and the southern 
members of the Kurile group, communities 
numbering probably less than 20,000 souls 
altogether. Of these, the great majority 
(about 17,000) are confined to Yezo, where 
they are in progress of extinction, partly 
through drink and epidemics, partly by 
absorption in the growing'Japanese colonies 
on that island. But this moribund race 
presents so many points of interest to the 
anthropologist, especially in their remark¬ 
able physical features, their social usages 
and religious views, that students will gladly 
welcome this addition to the studies of their 
characteristics that have in recent times 
been made at first hand by such observers 
as Dr. Scheube, Herr von Siebold, and Miss 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop). 

During the eight years (1880-89) that 
Mr. Batchelor devoted to missionary work 
among the Yezo Ainu he had exceptional 
opportunities for studying their inner life, 
ana he has here brought together a sur¬ 
prising amount of information on this sub¬ 
ject, the value of which is greatly enhanced 
by the excellent photographs and sketches 
supplied by Mrs. Batchelor. His intimate 
knowledge of the language, of which he 
has compiled a Grammar and Dictionary, 
and into which he has translated the Four 
Gospels, has also enabled the author to 
correct many of the mistakes made by his 
precursors in describing the social and reli¬ 
gious practices of these aborigines. Thus 
it appears that their real name is not Aim 
but Ainu, and the difference is more impor¬ 
tant than might be supposed. Aino is their 
Japanese nickname, meaning “mongrel,” 
formed probably by popular etymology 
from the native name Ainu, which means 
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“ men,” “ people ” ; hence was also doubt¬ 
less suggested the Japanese legend of their 
canine descent. 

It is also shown that Miss Bird was quite 
wrong in taking the curious inao, whittled 
willow sticks with the shavings attached, 
for “ household gods,” the fact being that 
they are sacred offerings to the gods, and 
sometimes apparently mere ornaments. It 
is strange that Miss Bird should have fallen 
into this mistake, as she herself elsewhere 
states that the Ainu have no religion. But 
here again she is flatly contradicted by Mr. 
Batchelor, who devotes much space to show 
that “ these people are exceedingly reli¬ 
gious, notwithstanding all that has been 
said to the contrary.” This, in fact, is the 
main feature of the work, and many of the 
statements made are so extraordinary that 
they will certainly tax to the very utmost the 
credulity of the reader. We are asked, for 
instance, to believe that these hairy abori¬ 
gines, confessedly at an extremely low 
grade of culture, have the most exalted 
and philosophic conceptions respecting 
the constitution of the universe, and the 
relations of the “ one supreme God, the 
Creator of all worlds,” both to mortals 
and to all the lesser gods, above whom 
He towers, of whom He is the Maker, 
who are 11 His servants and deputies.” 
Mr. Batchelor was himself more than once 
taken severely to task by these rational 
polytheists for his disparaging remarks 
ou the established order of things, whereby 
the mysterious ways of an all-wise and 
beneficent Providence seemed to be 
questioned. There are doubtless innumer¬ 
able deities both “good and bad,” and of 
both sexes, some to be loved and honoured, 
some to be feared and hated, deities presiding 
over land and water, over mountains, 
valleys, lakes, and rivers, over the heavenly 
bodies, clouds, storms, and fire, over fair 
and foul weather, weal and woe; but all are 
subordinate to the supreme God, obey His 
behests, and execute His orders. But being 
themselves finite and full of imperfections, 
they are but imperfect instruments of His 
will, liable to bungle and make mistakes 
through carelessness and other shortcomings. 
Hence the manifest defects of the universe 
are to be attributed not to the Creator, who 
means all for the best, but to His clumsy 
ministers; and thus have these simple- 
minded savages solved the great problem of 
the existence of physical and moral evils in 
a world created by a Being of infinite good¬ 
ness. Thus, when Mr. Batchelor ventured 
to remark on the rugged and forbidding 
character of the west coast of Yezo, he was 
“ rebuked,” and told that he ought not thus 
to rail and reflect upon the works of God, 
and it was explained that 

“ Yezo was made by two gods, a male and a 
female, who were the deputies of the Creator. 
The female god had the west coast as her 
portion of the work, and the male had the 
south and eastern parts assigned to him. 
They vied with each other in their tasks. As 
the goddess was proceeding with her work, she 
happened to meet the sister of Aioina Kamui 
[ancestor of the Ainu race], and instead of 
attending to her duties, stopped in her work to 
have a chat, as is the general custom of women. 
Whilst they were talking, the male god worked 
away and nearly finished his portion of labour. 


Upon seeing this, the female god became very 
much frightened, and in order not to be behind 
time, did her work hurriedly and in a slovenly 
manner. Hence it is that the west coast is so 
rugged and dangerous. If therefore anyone is 
disposed to grumble, he should remember that 
it is not the Creator Himself who is at fault in 
this matter, but his deputy. The chattering 
propensity of the goddess was the original 
cause.” 

After this we ceased to wonder at any¬ 
thing, and learn without further surprise 
that these favoured children of Nature, 
whose language supplies no word for the 
world or universe as a whole, have never¬ 
theless discovered that the earth is round 
and not flat, as supposed by their less 
intelligent Chinese and Japanese neigh¬ 
bours. 

“ According to them the world is a vast round 
ocean, in the midst of which are very many 
islands, or worlds, or countries, each governed 
by its own special order of gods. . . Upon 
asking the people why they supposed the world, 
taken as a whole, to be round, they replied that 
it wag because the sun rises in the east, sets in 
the west, and comes up the next morning in 
the east again.” 

Certainly the Irish philosopher, Virgilius, 
bishop of Salzburg, who is usually credited 
with the first clear conception of the 
rotundity of the earth, could scarcely have 
put the point more neatly than this. But 
the author’s remarks on the word kamui, a 
god, will tend to shake the reader’s confi¬ 
dence in some of his conclusions regarding 
the sublime religious notions of these 
untutored aborigines. This term is not only 
equated with the Japanese kami, but the 
opinion is expressed that, “however unlikely 
it may at first sight appear, the Japanese 
owe their word for ‘ god ’ to an Ainu 
source.” Yet it has been clearly shown by 
Dr. A. Anuchin that kamui has nothing to 
do with kami, but is an Aino compound 
form from kam-trui, “ flesh-strong,” 
that is, rich in flesh, the reference being to 
the bear, which was formerly the great god 
of the Ainu, as it is still of the Ghiliaks and 
of several other tribes on the neighbouring 
mainland. At stated periods this animal is 
killed and eaten with much ceremony, the 
scene partaking somewhat of a religious 
feast, and concluding with the usual 
drunken orgies, as described by many 
observers, including Mr. Batchelor himself. 
When captured, the people “admire and 
make their salaams to it, obviously a sur¬ 
vival of former worship, and before the 
sacrifice it is told that it is about to be sent 
to its forefathers ; pardon is craved for the 
offence, and “it is comforted with the con¬ 
solation that large numbers of inao [sacred 
offerings] and plenty of wine will be sent 
along with it.” Of course the larger and 
fatter, the more the god was admired, and 
thus the quality of abundant flesh came 
gradually to be regarded as the highest 
attribute of the divinity. Then the term 
kamui, when its etymology was forgotten, 
was naturally generalised as a name applic¬ 
able to all deities. Its resemblance to the 
Japanese kami is a mere coincidence, com¬ 
parable to the resemblance, for instance, 
between tho English sheriff and the Arabic 
sharif. 

it is evident that the statements regard¬ 


ing the religious views of these natives 
must be received with great caution; but in 
all other respects Mr. Batchelor’s contribu¬ 
tion to Ainu ethnology can hardly be over¬ 
rated. The book will always be consulted, 
if only for the sake of the numerous photo¬ 
graphs, which give an excellent idea of the 
physical features of this strange Caucasic 
waif, stranded, as it were, on the remotest 
confines of the Mongolic world. 

A. H. Keane. 


The Works of Heinrich Heine. Translated 
by C. G. Leland. VoU. V and YI.: 
“Germany.” (Heinemann.) 

It is hardly likely at this time of day that a 
serious seeker for information about the 
religion, philosophy, or belles lettres of Ger¬ 
many wiliturn to Heine, except for the chance 
of an occasional side gleam of enlighten¬ 
ment. Mme. de 8tael’s book, which Heine 
professed to supplement, would need to be 
poor indeed not to present, within its own 
scope, truer views of men and things than 
some put forward by Heine. The lady, 
however, is not regarded as one of the 
world’s greatest humorists; and as she 
dealt with what was after all only a passing 
phase of German evolution, her work is now 
one of the sober respectabilities to which 
professed students must occasionally refer, 
but hardly a living book. Heine’s work, on 
the contrary, thanks to the salt and spice of 
wit and humour, is one whose intrinsic merit 
as a collection and exposition of facts may 
be great or small, but which is still capable 
of being read by mere seekers after enter¬ 
tainment. It is therefore still worth 
translating; defective knowledge and dis¬ 
proportionate treatment of details are things 
of slight importance here—we know where 
to look for correctives—and the very spite 
that turns portrait into caricature, and 
biography into scandalmonging, gives, or 
seems to give, a grip of personality not 
always obtainable otherwise. The drift of 
the book is anti-religious, or rather anti- 
Catholic, a circumstance which necessitated 
now and then a little softening down of 
expression in the French version in which 
the book first appeared; but as the purpose 
kept in view is political, or, to use Heme’s 
own word, social, and not controversial theo¬ 
logically, why—let the galled jade wince! 
and the translator give us our Heine 
undilute. Wit and humour, however, are 
essences extremely apt to lose both strength 
and flavour in the process of transference 
from one language to another. It was 
therefore a very natural and, on the face of 
it, a very happy thought on the part of a 
publisher desirous of bringing out Heine in 
English to invite the co-operation of a 
writer who had long worked on the border¬ 
land between German and English, having 
executed a version of the Heisebilder during 
the author’s own lifetime, and achieved for 
himself an independent and not insignificant 
reputation as a humorist. As if still fur¬ 
ther to raise expectation, Mr. Leland writes 
in his preface: 

“ As regards serious effort to translate carefully 
and clearly, retaining as well as I could the 
spirit of a writer with whom I have long been 
familiar, and who himself expressed gratifica- 
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tion at the publication ot my translation of the 
Reisebilder, I can only say that I have taken a 
degree of pains which I never before devoted 
to any similar work.’ 1 

In the present volumes, therefore, we have 
a specimen of Mr. Leland’s very best work; 
and, having conscientiously read nearly 
the whole of the first volume along with the 
original, I think I may say that, although 
mistakes are not quite so thiokly strewn as 
they are in some parts of the previous 
volumes, they are still far too numerous. 
Here are some specimens, German and 
English: 

Huns. Mr. Leland. 

Die Einen, die Mani- The Manichaeans de- 
chaer, erhielten diese rived this idea [of Dual- 
Lehre [dee Dualismus] ism] from the old Persian 
aus der altperaischeu religion, in which Or- 
Bellgion, wo Ormuzd, muzd, or Light, is op- 
daa Licht, dem A hriman, posed as an enemy to 
der Finsternis, feindlich Ahriman, or Darkness, 
entgegengesetzt iat. Die The true Gnostics placed 
Anderen, die eigent- more reliance on the 
lichen Gnostiker, glaub- pre-existence of the good 
ten vielmehr an die principle, and explained 
Priiexistenz des guten the existence of the evil 
Principe, and erkliirten by emanation, by the 
die Entstehung des generations of aeons, 
biisen Prlncipa durch who, the more remote 
Emanation, durch Gen- they become from their 
eiationen von Aeonen, origin, die the more' de¬ 
die, jemehr sie von graded (Vol. v., p. 7). 
ihrem Ursprung entfemt 
aind, sich des to triiber 
verschlechtert ( Werke, 

Bd. v., p. 39). 

Das gauze System von The whole system of 
Symbolen, die sich aus- symbols whioh express 
gesprochen in der Kunst themselves in the art 
una im Leben des Mit- and life of the Middle 
telalters, wird zu alien Age will through all time 
Zeiten die Bewnnderung awake the amazed ad¬ 
der Dichter erregen. In miration of the artist, 
der That, welche kolos- And, indeed, what a 
sale Konsequence in colossal result it had [! 
der christlichen Kunst, in Christian art, especi- 
namentlich in der Archi- ally in architecture ! 
tektur! Diese Gothi- How these Gothic cathe- 
schen Dome, wie stehen drals are in harmony 
sie im Rinhlangmit dem with the general cul- 
Kultus, und wie often- tore [!], and how the 
bart sich in ibnen die idea of the Church is 
Idee der Kirche selber ! revealed in them! Every- 
Alles strebt da empor, thing in them rises and 
Alles transsubs tan ziert soars, everything trans- 
sich : der Btein . . . forms itself; the stone 
wird Baum: die Fracht sprouts . . .andbecomes 
des Wein stocks und der a tree, the fruit of the 
Aehre wird Blut und vine, and the branches 

Fleisch-(p. 44). become flesh and blood 

-(p. 11). 

Der wahre Christ The true Christian 
epazierte mit ungstlich walked with agonised 
verschlossenen Sinnen, reserved feelings, like 
wie ein abstraktes Ge- an abstracted spectre 
t-penst, in der bliihenden here and there in bloom- 
Natur umher (p. 47). ing Nature (p. 15). 

Bestiindig aber halten And we must con- 
wir im Auge diejenigen stantly bear in mind 
von den Fragen der those questions of philo- 
Philosophie, denen wir sophy to which we at- 
eine sociale Bedeutung tribute a social signifi- 
beimessen, und zu deren cance, and whose solu- 
Losung sie [die Philo- tion concurs [!] with 
sophie] mit der Beligion that of religion (p. 68). 
konkurriert (p. 107). 

In einer Zahl ist alles All that which is 

Sinnliche und Endliche sensible and finite is 
abgestreift, und dennoch concisely given in a 
bezeichnet sie etwas number, and yet it indi- 
Beetimmtes und dessen cates something deter- 
Verhiiltnis zu etwas mined, and its relation 
Beetimmtem (p. 192). to something determined 
(p. 141). 

Ich glaube, man er- I believe that the 
liisst mich gem die reader will willingly 
populare Erorteiung excuse me from giving 
dieser Partie, wo “ von the popular disquisition 


Heine. Mb. Lbland. 

den Beweisgrunden der of that part where the 
speculativen Vernunft, author treats of “ prin- 
auf das Dasein eines ciples of the proof of 
hiichsten Wesens zu speculative reason de- 
schliessen,” gehandelt ducing the existence 
wird (p. 198). of a highest boing.” 

(p. 146). 

AUe Wage, die man Every road which one 
in dieser Absicht ein- can take with this inten- 
schlagen mag, fangen tion must begin either 
entweder von der be- from determined expori- 
stimmten Erfahruug und ence and the thereby 
der dadurch erkannten recognised special adap- 
besonderen Beschaffen- tabillty of the world of 
heit unserer Sinnen welt sense .... or they have 
an ...; oder sie legen for basis only undeter- 
nur unbestimmte Erfah- mined experience, that 
rung. Das ist, irgend ein is, an existence, or else 

Dasein zum Grande, - (p. 147). 

oder-(p. 199). 

Sie [die Kirche] hat It [the Church] suc- 
durch grosse geniale ceeded by subduing with 
Institutionendie Bestia- its great genial institu- 
litiit der nordischen tions the bestiality of 
Barbaren zu ziihmen und Northern barbarians and 
die brutale Materie zu mastering brutal matter 
bewiiltigen gewusst (p. 245). 

(vi. 23). 

This last example is one of sticking too 
dose to the absolute words of the original; 

“ genial ” does not mean the same thing in 
German and in English. Too frequently 
Mr. Leland goes to the other extreme and 
seems to reject arbitrarily the right words, 
as when he substitutes “ compromise ” for 
“ concordat,” “ council ” for “ conolave ” 
(at a papal election), “chart” for “charter,” 
and translates Abgeordneten (delegates) as 
“minor officers” (p. 41). Perhaps his 
greatest mistake is over the word Kultus, 
which Heine uses in the right sense of 
“ cult,” “ ritual,” “ worship,” as comple¬ 
mentary or antithetic to “dogma.” Mr. 
Leland (at p. 4) appends to it the following 
extraordinary note : “ The true meaning of 
this disputed word is here the peculiar form 
which national spirit or character assumes 
in action, including its social, literary, and 
other developments ”; and translates it 
“ culture” several times. Whether he im¬ 
proves his own position when he further on 
in the book translates it rightly may be 
doubted. Occasionally, in passages whose 
sense is not wholly lost, the wording is awk¬ 
ward even to grotesqueness, as in “ whether 
the Virgin Mary was one giving birth to 
God or man ” (p. 5), and “ The model of 
the master makes fixe man” (p. 296), in 
which alliteration seemB to have run away 
with Mr. Leland. What Heine says is, 
“ The example of the master guided the 
disciples.” Mr. Leland is unfortunate in 
his French too; “ dont la lumiere saut aux 
yeux ” (p. viii.) may be due to the printer, 
but it is hard to believe that the “ lion de 
Juda demeurtre” ever appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. As for “ la ruis- 
seller a pour nous l’eau de Jouvence,” the 
omission of an accent and the separation of 
a final letter have made fine havoc of the 
sense. I suppose it must be credited to the 
printer. But who read the proofs ? Then 
we have the famous distich— 

“ De par le roi, defense li Diou 
De faire miracle en ce lieu,” 

with its measure spoilt by the substitution 
of dans for en. And was not the place the 
churchyard of St. Medard ? Mr. Leland 
says the Cour des Miracles, 


Altogether, the conclusion is forced upon 
one that Mr. Leland’s knowledge of German 
is not sufficiently accurate, nor his command 
of English sufficiently absolute, to constitute 
him an ideal translator of a German classic. 
Those who know the original can only 
regret, for the author’s sake, the publication 
of a version so imperfect; and those who 
are obliged to use a translation will be very 
apt to imagine that Heine’s clearness and 
brilliancy have been much over-stated. The 
latter are certainly to be pitied, for it is 
hardly probable that any one else will oare 
to go over the ground after Mr. Leland. 

R. McLintock. 


8COTCH CLEBICALISM OLD AND NEW. 

Studies in Scottish History, chiefly Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal. By A. Taylor Innes. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Scottish Ministerial Miniatures. By Deas 
Cromarty. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

These two books have almost nothing in 
common; yet for that very reason they may 
be taken and considered together. Between 
them they represent a phase—possibly a 
transitory phase — of Scottish theologico- 
eoolesiastical life. The one is dry with the 
dryness of pedantry; the other is unctuous 
with the unctuosity of the female gossip who 
is never happier than when she is in church, 
and who, to do her justice, is interested 
quite as much in the sermon as in the 
bonnets. For one Scotchman that will read 
Mr. Taylor Innes’s volume, there are twenty 
Scotchwomen who will care to have a peep 
at the instantaneous photographs of pro¬ 
fessors and ministers at present living North 
of the Tweed, taken by the lady—one may 
safely bet Mr. Gladstone’s ten to one that 
it is a lady—who styles herself “Deas 
Cromarty.” 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether Mr. 
Innes has done wisely in republishing a 
number of his papers which have no merit 
but a controversial one. It is strange that a 
veteran writer for the press and the maga¬ 
zines should have committed such an error. 
Nearly half of his book is composed of argu¬ 
ments which may be interesting to Mr. 
Taylor Innes and folk who, like himself, 
are Disestablishers and Free Churchmen, 
but which are a weariness of the flesh to 
ordinary lay—even to ordinary Scotch- 
humanity. Mr. Taylor Innes’s action in 
republishing his controversial articles is all 
the more to be regretted, beoause it has led 
to his attempting at least to secure immor¬ 
tality for some very sad nonsense about 
Burns. In a paper styled “ The Question 
in Scotland Twenty Years Ago,” he delivers 
a number of hard blows—the hard blows of 
a member of the Evangelical party—at the 
Moderates, who were, according to their lights 
and capacities, the Latitudinarians or Broad 
Churchmen of the eighteenth century in 
Scotland. He discovers that the Moderates 
“cast away” the life of Burns, and this 
mainly on the faith of two uncorroborated 
stories. One of these, which Mr. Innes 
describes as “unspeakably touching,” but 
which is in reality unspeakably silly, is to 
the effeot that Bums was 
“visited by that sudden consciousness of sin 
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and despairing aspirations after a higher life 
which comes once in a lifetime to many a man,” 

and that he 

“ went with his convictions to the miniate 1 
of the parish where he happened to be—a 
Moderate of excellent character—who heard all 
he had to say, and gave it as his advice to him 
not to trouble himself about these things—to ‘ go 
to the first penny-wedding he could find, and 
think no more about it.’ ” 

The second story is that 

“ one of the leaders of the Moderate party in 
Ayrshire, having seen a small manuscript col¬ 
lection of Burns’s earliest poems, sent for the 
poet. He treated him kindly and praised his 
book, but pointing out passages here and there 
that were tinged with the traditional religion 
which the writer had imbibed under his father’s 
roof, advised him, for the sake of his own future 
reputation, to avoid all drivelling pietism, and 
to keep henoeforth such unpoetical stuff out of 
his poems.” 

And so, in virtue of these two stories, we 
are asked to believe that 

“ the failure of Burns's higher aspirations was 
were ’ is the actual word in the text] due not 
merely to that general atmosphere of unbelief 
which his Moderate friends certainly spread 
around him, but to their positive contact or 
interference at the time when that glorious 
nature was struggling to open itself to 
heaven.” 

This is unfair to the Moderates; Mr. Innes 
condemns them for (in their case at all 
events) the very worst form of insincerity, 
on the evidence of second-hand gossip. But 
it is preposterously unjust to Burns. If it 
is true of David Hume, as averred by Mr. 
Innes, that he had “ six times the brains ” 
of “the leading Moderates” of his time, 
it is no less true that Bums had six times 
the brains of the clergymen of Ayrshire, 
not to speak of “ the drunken writers and 
boozy lairds who desired to seduce Burns 
into the Moderatism which they could trust, 
as a religion that made pleasant provision 
for the flesh.” And yet we are asked to 
believe that Burns allowed himself to be 
influenced, even allowed his moral life to be 
wrecked, by men intellectually his inferiors 
almost to an incalculable extent! 

But Mr. Innes is an industrious investi¬ 
gator and a careful, if also somewhat prosaic, 
chronicler; and several of his essentially 
non-controversial papers, such as “ Samuel 
Butherford,” “ Sir Geo rge Mackenzie,” and 
“ Edinburgh and Sir William Hamilton,” 
are fairly readable. His description of 
Rutherford — Rutherford of the Letters more 
particularly—as an “unselfish egoist,” is 
happy, and it is as accurate as it is 
happy. Mr. Innes has further done a dis¬ 
tinct service to history and to Scotland by 
reproducing the brighter side of the life ana 
character of the eminent lawyer and politician 
so hnhappUy known as “Bloody Mac¬ 
kenzie.” He says of Mackenzie quite truly 
that his “writings show that steady and 
discriminating love of justice which every 
great lawyer possesses, if not as an original 
passion, at least as a slowly acquired and 
deep-founded habit.” Mackenzie further did 
a vast deal to improve the administration of 
criminal justice in Scotland. Before his 
time an accused person never knew what 
witnesses the Crown was to bring against 


him ; Mackenzie obtained a law that a list 
should be furnished to the prisoner fifteen 
days before trial. Formerly the naming 
of a jury was in the hands of the King’s 
Advocate; Mackenzie had an Act passed em¬ 
powering the judges to select forty-five men, 
of whom the defendant chose fifteen. He 
also established the practice by which the 
defendant has the last word in criminal 
cases. Finally, “the clerk of the court 
appointed by the Crown used always to be 
enclosed with the jury for their direction 
till Charles H.’s law-officer got an Act 
empowering them to choose their own 
cleric.” 

“ Deas Cromarty’s ” volume is of a very 
different sort from Mr. Taylor Innes’s. It 
deals entirely with men .in their more 
human aspects, whereas Mr. Taylor Iunes’s 
deals mainly with historical facts and con¬ 
troversies, and with ecclesiastics as eccle¬ 
siastics. It is full of “ a living interest in 
living men.” It is, indeed, a sign of the times 
in Scotland. Mon and women there, who are 
attached members of congregations, talk j Mr. 
much, sometimes eulogistieally, sometimes in 
a depreciatory spirit, always in a gossippy 
way, of clergymen—of their appearance, 
their dress, their habits, their headaches, 
their families, their orthodoxy (or the 
reverse), and the manner in which they 
attend to their multifarious duties. This is 
a volume of such gossip, clarified and to 
some extent spiritualised. Dealing with 
the personal appearance and the mental 
specialities of sixteen professors and forty- 
six “ ministers on charges,” it will be 
regarded as “quite a treat” in a large 
number of Scotch households. How 
delightful, for example, to learn that Prin¬ 
cipal Rainy has “ a well-filled, well-carried 
figure,” “ a clear cut, classic, attentive face,” 
and an “air of composed information and 
ability for every affair in hand.” Is there 
not, however, a touch of provincialism in such 
praise as that “ as leader of the House of 
Commons he [Dr. Rainy] would have stood 
without a rival ? ” How pleasant it must be 
to see oneself described as “ a small finished 
man, dark haired, and handsomely smooth 
atop, with a fine aquiline cast of face,” and 
to learn that one “is at once a scholar and 
a gentleman,” and “would be quite in 
place in any circle of eminent University 
meu ” ! Again, “ ill-hung but vigorous are 
the mouth and jaws, and the voice cor¬ 
respond ”; but it must console the Rev. Dr. 
James Stalker, who is so sketched, to learn 
that he has “ a vigorous nature in tilt at the 
sins of the world, eager to serve a cause, 
to help a friend.” It is of judiciously 
whipped-up adulation of this kind that 
Scottish Ministerial Miniatures is mainly 
composed. “Deas Cromarty” shows her¬ 
self, besides, tolerably familiar with the 
theological controversies of the day in Scot- 


NEW NOVELS. 

Quixote the Weaver. By C. G. Furley Smith. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Come Live With Me and Be My Lore. By 
Robert Buchanan. (Heinemann.) 

Where Honour Sits. By W. B. Home-Gall. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Interpreter's House. By B. Paul Neu¬ 
man. (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Conquering Heroine. By Mrs. Hunger- 
ford. (White.) 

An Evil Reputation. By Dora Russell. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Tib. By George Douglas. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 

A Big Mistake. By Grace Ellieott. (John 
Flack.) 

Paid in Full. By Mary H. Tennyson. 
(W. Stevens.) 

Hugh Boswell, millowner, of the 
Scotch town of Queenshope, is the hero of 
Quixote the Weaver. The author gives him 
this designation because, although he is the 
wealthiest man in Queenshope, he has 
socialistic tendencies which make him more 
considerate towards his workpeople than 
factory owners are generally. While the 
other Queenshope employers of labour 
“ combined the most radical longings to 
abolish the peerage with the most conserva¬ 
tive feelings regarding the proper position 
of mill hands,” Boswell put his workpeople 
on a higher level, and sought their material, 
intellectual, and moral well-being. Of 
course, he suffered for his reforming zeal, 
and all the most benevolent actions of his 
life were turned against him. He befriended 
a poor mill-girl who had been betrayed and 
abandoned by her lover, and the world 
called him her seducer. He was even 
accused of setting his own factories on fire 
so that he might obtain the insurance money 
of £50,000, and out of all those who had 
received of his beneficence there were none 
to stand by him in his hour of adversity. 
Two women only knew him to be the soul 
of honour, and they remained true. One 
was his wife, a gentle retiring girl, whose 
depth of feeling had never been suspected 
until affliction tried her as in a furnace; 
and the other was Lindsay Lorimer, a young 
lady of lofty aspirations, his first love. The 
narrow world of Queenshope was startled 
when the faith of these two was justified by 
events, and Boswell’s character was cleared 
of every stain. There was a good deal of 
tribulation to pass through, however, before 
this desirable consummation; and a young 
artist, Basil Warrender, was instrumental 
in bringing the truth to light. He was 
rewarded for his action, which it must 


land, and surveys them from what she her- j be confessed sprang largely from his affec- 
self would probably term a Wide Church tion for Lindsay Lorimer, by the love of 
standpoint. She knows her business as a ' 
gossip-photographer, and would probably— 
did she but try—write a tolerably successful 
novel with a clergyman for hero, though not 
martyr. But, as has already been said, 
this book is notable mainly as a sign of the 
times. 

William Wallace. 


that peerless creature, who had the art 
possessed by true musicians of making the 
violin speak. Peter Ranken, the father of 
the betrayed girl, is a powerfully-drawn 
character. A half - taught Republican 
weaver, to him “equality and brotherhood 
meant only social reversal—servant becom¬ 
ing master and master slave.” Geordie 
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Lawson, the Scotch poet, is also excellently 
drawn. His conceit is colossal. 

“ ‘It’s the like o’ us,’ he remarks on one 
occasion, ‘ the poets—the Shaksperes, an’ the 
Burnses, an’ the Lawsons—that could gie ye 
the best help, for we’re aye soundin’ the deeps 
o’ man’s soul, studyin’ the ambeetions an’ the 
passions that’s the same in a’ ages an’ in a’ 
stations.” ’ 

The name of Mr. Farley Smith is new to 
us, but he is a writer of distinct promise. 
He has a grasp of individualities, and there 
are many parts of this novel which testify 
also to his command over the springs of 
humour and pathos. 

Mr. Buchanan’s story is by no means 
equal to his best work in fiction, but it is 
still far beyond the capacity of the average 
novelist. There is no doubt it would have 
been better still had it not been founded 
on the author’s pastoral drama, “ Squire 
Kate.” "Writing a novel from a drama 
must be destructive of spontaneity, and 
that is just the impression left by Come Lite 
With Me and Be My Love. The scenes are 
too much constructed to order. Neverthe¬ 
less, the character of Catherine Thorpe, the 
woman-farmer—whose lover is taken away 
from her by her sister Bridget—is power¬ 
fully drawn, and the same may be said of 
the sister herself. Catherine has given her 
affections to a somewhat lackadaisical youth 
—as handsome, full-blooded women some¬ 
times will—while she utterly ignores the 
masculine affection of Geoffrey Doone, her 
overseer, who has long worshipped her from 
afar. Meanwhile, the favoured lover has 
eyes only for Bridget, and there is much 
trouble all round when the bent of his 
affections is discovered. Love philtres and 
tragic incidents are part of the apparatus 
employed by the author. Of course there 
is a general reconciliation at the last. Mr. 
Buchanan gives us some pretty transcripts 
of nature and human nature in the South 
of England, and his volume is appropriately 
dedicated to Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

The Tale of the Desert March, Egypt, 
1884-85, by Mr. Home-Gall is all in the line 
of the new class of sanguinary war stories. 
Charles Morrelle, the hero, enlists in the 
army because he believes Rose Gresham has 
been untrue to him. There was plenty to 
make him think so, though everything is 
ultimately shown to have arisen from a 
mistake. Rose’s sister, Leila, has borrowed 
some of her clothes in order to keep an 
assignation with her married lover in the 
gloaming. Morrelle sees the lovers, and 
mistakes Leila for Rose. Next day he has 
a stormy interview with Capt. Bassett, the 
betrayer, whom he charges with an intrigue 
•with Rose. Bassett does not undeceive him, 
and Rose also, in order to shield her sister, 
suffers herself to be misunderstood. Bassett 
plays a more unworthy trick still. In view 
of Morrelle, he forcibly embraces Rose, thus 
making believe that they are lovers. 
Morrelle rushes from the scene distracted, 
and forthwith takes the Queen’s shilling. 
At Abu Klea he fights like one of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s heroes, saves the life of 
his mortal enemy, Bassett, and obtains the 
Victoria Cross and a commission. When 
he returns to England the tangled web is 


all unwoven, and Rose and Morrelle are 
united in wedlock. Albeit there is some¬ 
thing to desiderate in Mr. Home-Gall’s style, 
the war passages in his novel are told with 
spirit, and as a whole Where Honour Sits 
may certainly be pronounced readable. 

The Interpreter's House has just missed 
being a very striking volume. It is a book 
of parables dealing with life and death. 
The mysteries of both are now and again 
handled with a skill that promises still 
better things to come. Mr. Neuman’s style 
is effective, though it is by no means 
immaculate when judged from the severe 
grammatical standpoint. He must also get 
rid of that uncouth German phraseology 
which finds expression in such literary 
barbarities as 1 ‘ thy never-to-be-forgotten 
industry,” “ a few worthy-to-be-noticed 
stones,” “ this by - the - body - hampered 
spirit,” “the soon-to-be-published, world- 
influencing work,” and the like. Still, it is 
something when a writer strikes out a path 
for himself, as Mr. Neuman does in such 
sketches as “The Forest Child,” “The 
Sins of the Fathers,” and “ The Second 
Manhood of Amos Dole.” 

The author of “ Molly Bawn ” is enter¬ 
taining as usual in A Conquering Heroine. 
The young Irish goddess, Bridget O’Neill, 
is no doubt such a captivating creature that 
even a cold critic would succumb to her 
charms ; but in the interests of her own sex 
we are very glad when she marries, and the 
havoc among the “ eligibles ” is arrested. 
She is a vivacious, lovable creature, but she 
(perhaps unconsciously) plays it very low 
down upon other girls who have not her 
natural advantages and charms. All the 
men who are introduced to her—from proud 
lords to penniless youths—simply come up 
to be bowled over like so many ninepins. 

Miss Dora Russell’s story, An Evil Repu¬ 
tation, is full of startling surprises, and 
reminds us of the French detective novels. 
The “ evil reputation ” does not belong to a 
human being, but to a lonely house on the 
sea coast, where more than one ghastly 
tragedy has been enacted. The most 
exciting of these is related at length. A 
beautiful young married woman is the 
victim, but she survives almost unheard-of 
cruelties to bring retribution upon her 
guilty husband and his accomplice. All 
who are fond of sensationalism will find no 
lack of it in this volume. 

In a wholly different vein is Tib, a story 
of Scottish farm life, which details the love 
passages in the history of two sisters—Tib 
and Clova Shiel. There are no incidents 
out of the common, yet the sketch is 
extremely interesting, because it is grace¬ 
fully written, and the fresh country air 
blows across its pages. 

With one of Shakspere’s characters Miss 
Ellicott might say of A Big Mistake, “ A 
poor thing, but mine own.” Certainly no 
one would desire to rob her of the honour 
of its production. The style is thin and 
trivial to the last degree, and the two lead¬ 
ing characters behave foolishly. Lady 
Armytage, having failed to become united 
to the man she loves, joins a sisterhood, and 
soon dies. Whether we look at the conduct 


of her ladyship, or that of Mr. Fenwick, or 
whether we regard the book as a whole, we 
are inclined to echo the words of the title, 
and say “ a big mistake.” 

For the sake of human nature, we trust 
there are not many fathers like Herbert 
Ferrol, who treats his daughter—the heroine 
of Paid in Full —with fiendish cruelty. 
Some of the American experiences related 
here are almost incredible. Happily the 
daughter escapes from her father’s clutches, 
and after stirring vicissitudes finds at last a 
happier fate than the one she had been 
destined for. The story holds the reader’s 
attention. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

A Garden, and Other Poems. By Richard 
Francis Towndrow. (Fisher Unwin.) There 
is a certain charm about these verses that is 
often absent from work which, from the point of 
view of art, can claim a far higher place. It 
arises from their obvious sincerity. They are 
the unforoed expression of moods which at 
times visit most men, but which few have the 
gift to record with such a delicate and tender 
touch. One imagines them written in some 
country home—a parsonage perhaps—in the 
intervals of a life of quiet labour, little vexed 
with care. There are the faults of an amateur: 
an imperfect sense of rhyme, a tendency to 
echoes—here of “In Memoriam,” there of 
“ Caterina to Camoens ”; but the thought is 
always high, if not deep, and the singing pure 
and full of melody. Like so many minor 
poets of the century, Mr. Towndrow is at his 
best in reproducing effects of natural beauty. 
There is nothing happier in the volume than 
“ A Pool in a Meadow,” of which these are the 
first two stanzas:— 

“ Pollard willows guard the place, 

Pond weeds clothe it nearly over, 

Save where, drawing back a space, 

They the clear, black, secret face 
Of the silent pool uncover. 

“ Round about it tangled bushes, 

Here and there a little parted, 

And beneath them tufts of rushes, 

Where the moor-hen shyly pushes 
Into darkness when upstarted.” 

Nearly half the poems are in sonnet-form, and 
of these the most successful are a series devoted 
to the four seasons in some of their infinitely 
various phases. It is hard to choose a 
favourite where so many are good, but, on the 
whole, we think that this autumnal one, with 
its jubilant note, pleases us best:— 

11 The elms are clad in triumph-robes of gold, 

And orchards glowing in autumnal blaze, 
lifted from earth to heaven through dark’ning 
days, 

Flushed with a flame which they alone behold; 
Gathered and stored, while seasons slowly rolled 
Through that half-cycle, since the first love 
lays 

Of mating birds filled all the wooded ways 
With promise, till the gorse lit up the wold. 
Dear Earth ! when Spring’s new garments greet 
the sky 

How fair is her awaking—green, beneath 
The snow-fringed blue of April’s canopy— 

Still lovely through all growth, till that first 
wreath 

Is turned to gold by true life’s alchemy ; 

Most glorious in the vestments of her death.” 

Love in Earnest. By J. G. F. Nicholson. 
(Elliot Stock) Mr. Nicholson has a fatal gift 
of fluency. He has collected here no less than 
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a hundred and nineteen sonnets, besides 
songs, ballades, and rondeaux. Unfortunately, 
his sonnets lack that last unanalysable quality 
of distinction; and sonnets without distinction, 
especially in a long series, can only be 
monotonous. Taken by themselves, each is 
harmless; the sentiments are neatly expressed, 
the rhythms musical—too musical, indeed: a 
little ruggedness of expression, if only it came 
from true thought or intense feeling, would 
really produce a better effect than this oonstant 
languorous beauty. The following is a fair 
type of the whole fifty which make up the 
title-poem of the volume :— 

“ A sad, soft colour in the sunset-skies; 

Bark clouds that drift o’er spaces amber clear 
Above the tree-tops; through the silence 
drear 

The voice of an ebbing sea that sobs and sighs ; 

And on your face, whence all the gladness dies, 
A wistful look that tells of dawning fear, 

A new unwonted whisper at your ear, 

A vague indefinite shadow in your eyes. 

“ Oh that my love oould chase your care away, 
And drive this first faint sorrow from your 
breast, 

But the dim future heeds not Love's behest; 

Powerless am I the Unseen to know or stay, 

And yet, throughout Life’s long, mysterious 
day, 

God grant, my darling, that you may have 
rest! ” 

The miscellaneous sonnets at the end of the 
volume, and some, at least, of the lyrical 
pieces, where the want of strength and concen¬ 
tration is less felt, seem to us much better. 
But how could Mr. Nicholson venture even a 
sonnet-sequence on “The Ancient Marinere” 
with a light heart and no fear for the inevitable 
comparison ? 

Leaves of Memory. By Elizabeth Cowell. 
(Seeley.) These poems are mostly written in 
rapid metres, with a curiously incongruous 
effect, for the subjects of which they treat are 
nearly always meditative. They are songs of 
regret'; of regret for death, or for the romance 
of history, or for the ideals and illusions of 
earlier years. The authoress is not without 
some measure of poetic feeling, but her com¬ 
mand of technique is entirely inadequate to 
give it form. More knowledge of the great 
masterpieces would, one hopes, have made the 
following lines impossible:— 

“ ‘ She’s overworked,’ th’ old woman said, 

And slowly shook her snow-white head; 

‘ Her other grandmother feels it too; 

The poor thing has too much to do.' ” 

Of course Mrs. Cowell can write better than 
this. Such poems as “ Sunrise in Calcutta,” 
“The Queen’s Cross,” “The Well of Clisson” 
reach a far higher level. 

Poems. By A. G. E. (Chiswick Press.) 
There is not a thought in this volume which is 
other than commonplace; hardly a phrase, a 
rhyme, or an epithet which is not hackneyed. 
The writer has no feeling for metre, and his 
lines frequently fail to scan. He is always 
tedious and often absurd. This would have 
been rejected by any self-respecting school 
magazine:— 

“ The oak may brave the tempest, 

And the ash may love the breeze, 

But I know an humble flower 
• That nestled ’neath the trees; 

And the bitter east wind smote it, 

And each fibre shrank and sighed, 

And its little tendrils—blasted— 
Shrivelled up—and so it died.” 

The next stanza is, if possible, feebler. 

“ Canterbury Poets.”— Sony* of Bi-ranger. 
Translated into English Verse by William 
Toynbee. (Walter Scott.) Mr. Toynbee has 
certainly a happy touch in translation. We 
think Ins book might be read through, by a 
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person who had not read Beranger, without being 
recognized as a translation in more than half 
a dozen lines; and this is high praise. Further, 
he has often caught the lilt and swing of the 
original refrains—here, for instance, in “ The 
Outcast” (p. 93); 

“ With fellow-countrymen for foes 
My fathers' spurs were never won, 

They never hailed in France. God knows. 

The hated arms of Albion! 

Nor when the State to ruin’s brink 
Was well-nigh brought by Priesthood’s guile, 
Were their pens steeped in Treason’s ink. 
Noblesse ? Lord love you, Pm Canaille — 
Canaille, sirs, rank Canaille!" 

Very good too, in a graver and less satiric 
mood, is his version of “An Epicurean’s 
Prayer ”: 

“ Love, tho’ from thy full harvest field 
Death plucks the golden grain. 

Oh, thaw the heart by grief congealed, 

And kindle them again. 

Against the promptings of despair 
Let thy sweet impulse plead, 

And if the harvest Death must share, 

Cease not to sow the seed! ” 

All are good—the best, we think, in addition to 
those we have quoted, are “ Off to the Country,” 
“Poniatowski,” “My Choice,” and, strongest, 
perhaps, of all, “ The Cossaok’s Song.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

During the past five years, Mr. G. Barnett 
Smith has been engaged upon an important 
work, entitled The History of the English 
Parliament, together with an account of the 
Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. It ex¬ 
tends from the earliest times down to the great 
extension of the suffrage by the Beform Aots 
of 1884-5. There are no fewer than seventeen 
appendices, in the shape of “ Constitutional 
Addenda,” dealing with a great number of 
matters affecting Parliament and the Constitu¬ 
tion. The work differs entirely from the many 
existing constitutional histories treating of the 
government of England at various periods. 
It is the first complete, consecutive record of 
the English Parliament as a legislative institu¬ 
tion from the earliest times to the present day. 
In addition to the Parliamentary journals and 
official documents, all the constitutional 
writers of authority upon each epoch have been 
consulted in its preparation—a fact which will 
sufficiently testify to the magnitude of the 
undertaking. The History, which will be 
illustrated with facsimiles of constitutional 
documents, will be published by Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, Bowden & Co., early in October, in two 
large octavo volumes of nearly 600 pages each. 

Sir Bichard Temple has undertaken to 
write for the “ Eulers of India ” series a Life 
of Thomason, one of the first lieutenant- 
governors of the North-Western Provinces. 
Though his name will be looked for in vain in 
biographical dictionaries, it is still remembered 
in Northern India as that of the man who 
stamped his personal character on the system 
of administration, as Munro did in Madras, 
and Mountstuart Elphinstone did in Bombay. 

Messrs. Longmans will publish in the 
autumn the autobiography of Sir Henry 
Parkes, four times prime minister of New 
South Wales. It will be entitled Fifty Years 
in the Making of Australian History; and will 
be in two volumes, with portraits. 

The Diplomatic Beminiscences of Lord 
Augustus Loftus will be issued next week, in 
two volumes, by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 

Mr. William Watson is putting together 
another volume of poems, which will be pub¬ 
lished later on by Messrs, Mac millan , 


The Bev. John Owen, author of “ Evenings 
with the Skeptics,” has in the press a continua¬ 
tion of that work, dealing with the skeptics of 
the Italian and French renaissance. It will 
form two volumes, and will be published by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnensohein & Co. 

Mr. H. Morse Stephens is well advanced 
with a third volume of his History of the 
French Bevolution, carrying the work down to 
the end of the Convention, in 1795. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish early in the 
autumn an English translation of the Atys of 
Catullus, by Mr. Grant Allen, with a somewhat 
elaborate introduction, dismissing the cult of 
Atys in its relation to primitive mythology. 

Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. will 
publish very shortly an English translation of 
Moltke: His Life and Character, as sketched in 
his journals, letters, and autobiographical 
notes. The volume will be illustrated with 
portraits, facsimiles of documents, and draw¬ 
ings by Moltke in water-colours and in black 
and white. 

Under the title of Cairo: Sketches of its 
History, Monuments, and Social Life, Messrs. 
J. S. Virtue & Co. will republish in a collected 
form various articles contributed by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole to Picturesque Palestine, 
Sinai, and Egypt, to the Art Journal, and to 
other periodicals. The materials have been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and 
considerable additions have been made. The 
work is profusely illustrated, and a final 
chapter will treat of the results of the English 
administration of Egypt. 

The sucoess of the sixpenny edition of the 
Waverley Novels has been such that Messrs. 
A. & C. Black are encouraged to continue the 
series by the publication, uniform in size and 
price, of Scott’s Poems in three volumes, of 
The Tales of a Grandfather in three volumes, 
and of Lockhart’s Life (unabridged) in five 
volumes. 

Mr. John S. Farmer, who has already 
issued for private circulation two volumes of 
his Slang Dictionary, will have a third volume 
ready for his subscribers in Ootober. The name 
of Mr. W. E. Henley will now appear with 
his on the title-page. 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, has 
in the press two new volumes by Mr. Henry 
Gough, dealing with the mediaeval history of 
Scotland. One is The Itinerary of Edward I. 
in his Scotch expeditions, 1286-1307, with 
introductions, notes, and maps; The other is 
The Process against the Templars in Scotland, 
1309, from a contemporary MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with other documents 
relating to the Templars in Scotland. 

A VOLUME of verse, bearing the title, Willow 
and Wattle, by Mr. Bobert Richardson, will be 
published in October by Mr. John Grant, of 
Edinburgh. The contents have been selected 
from poems contributed to British and Colonial 
magazines and newspapers. 

The fifteenth conference of the Association 
for the Beform and Codification of the Law of 
Nations will be held this year at Genoa, from 
October 5 to 11. The subjects to be discussed 
are classified under public international law, 
private international law, and marine law. In 
the last mentioned section, a resolution will be 
proposed, to the effect that the York-Antwerp 
rules of general average, as amended in 1890, 
be henceforth formally adopted. 

Mr. J. Wells, of Wadham College, has 
printed as a pamphlet (Methuen) a lecture on 
“ The Teaching of History in Schools,” which 
he delivered at the recent University Extension 
meeting in Oxford. We will only say that the 
treatment is inspiriting and practical through¬ 
out, 
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Mr. B. W. B. Nicholson has reprinted from 
the Academy his series of letters on the pedi¬ 
gree of the name “Jack”—but so “recast, 
augmented, and amended,” that even the 
editor can hardly recognise them. Further 
research and consideration, however, have not 
led him to modify his original thesis : 

“ That the received belief as to the origin of the 
English forename Jack is quite wrong, and that, 
instead of being derived from the French Jacques, 
or any kindred form of that name, it comes from a 
diminutive of the middle English Johan. *.<•., 
John.” 

He has added several appendioes, in one of 
which he deals with the forms Jacky and 
Johnny, while in another he traces back Iohan 
in English to about 1122. A copy of the pam¬ 
phlet (pp. 35) will be sent to any one who 
addresses Mr Nicholson, at the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The first number of Chums, which will be 
issued next week by Messrs. Cassell & Co., will 
contain the commencement of a serial story by 
Mr. D. H. Parry, entitled “For Glory and 
Benown ”; a story of the sea by Max Pem¬ 
berton ; a chat about Harrow by a Harrow 
Schoolboy; the first of a series of exciting 
adventures by “Ulysses ”; a paper on “ How 
to train for the Football Season ” ; particulars 
of upwards of 500 prizes offered to boys; “ Our 
Beading Club,” by “ Spectator ; together with 
an abundance of illustrations. 

A new serial story, by the author of “ The 
Silence of Dean Maitland,” will appear in 
Great Thoughts, beginning with the first weekly 
number for October. 

An article on “ Queen Victoria’s Dolls ” will 
appear in the September issue of the Strand 
Magazine, giving illustrations of a large number 
of dolls dressed by the Queen when a little 
girl, mostly as historical characters. The dolls 
were sent from Windsor to be specially photo¬ 
graphed for the magazine, and the Queen has 
been pleased to read and revise the article, and 
to add notes herself. 

Among the articles appearing in the Sep¬ 
tember issue of the Religious Review of 
Reviews will be “The Lincoln Judgment and 
the Privy Council,” by Mr. Charles Skinner; 
“ The Duty of the Christian to the Jew,” by 
Dr. B. N. Cust; “The Bepeal of the Acts of 
Uniformity,” II., by the Bev. F. T. Vine, and 
a paper by the Dean of Gloucester. Canon 
Fleming’s Sandringham sermon, “One that 
Comforteth the Mourners,” will also be given. 
With this number is started an Australian 
edition of the review. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

PURPLE CLEMATIS. 

[The clematis shows that the summer is nearly 
over; then follows autumn, and after it comes 
winter, which always reminds me of death— 
the end of everything.] 

In purple splendour drooping, 

The clematis by the gate, 

Is the symbol of Bummer departing, 

The summer which may not wait. 

And autumn, with gifts so precious, 

How soon it passeth away; 

It CTowneth the year with sadness— 

It lingers, but may not stay. 

Like old age, followeth winter, 

And through its chilly breath 

We dimly see, in a mirror, 

The misty face of death. 


To the living spring retumeth, 

But what avails to the dead 
That the grass should be green above them, 
The primrose bloom o’er their head '< 

Is there aught remaineth of knowledge, 

Of hope, of faith, or of love, 

When the winter of death is round us, 

And only a mound above 
In some graveyard is left for a token 
That we who once were are not, now 
That ineffable mystic presence 
We call death stooped and kissed our brow ? 


the second, with the Celtic Church and its 
influence on the language and culture of the 
people; the third is devoted to an examination 
of the social condition of the people, and 
especially of their land tenures, down to 
the extinction of the dan system in the High¬ 
lands. It remains to add that Dr. Skene’s last 
work was a Gospel History for the Young \ being 
Lessons on the Life of Christ, in three volumes 
(1883-84). 
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And we—we arose and followed 
Out into the blackness of night: 

And none whom we left behind us 
May know if the morning light 
Ever breaks on a great hereafter: 

Or if death is the end of life, 

And a dreamless annihilation 
Be the finish of earthly strife. 

Florence Peacock. 


OBITUARY. 


DR. W. F. SKENE. 

We havo to record the death, at the ripe age of 
eighty-three, of Dr. W. F. Skene, the nistorian 
of Celtic Scotland. He died at his residence 
in Inverleith-rood, Edinburgh, on Monday, 
August 29. 

William Forbes Skene was bom at Inverie, 
Kincardineshire, in 1809. His father was that 
James Skene to whom Scott dedicated, in 
language of wannest affection, the fourth Canto 
of “Marmion”; and his mother was a 
daughter of Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, 
the benefactor and biographer of Beattie. It 
was by the advice of Scott that Skene was sent, 
as a young man, to the Highlands to study 
Gaelic; and it was also on a visit to Abbotsford 
that his interost was first aroused in Celtic 
antiquities. He was admitted a Writer to the 
Signet in 1831, and for many years held an 
official appointment in the bill chamber of the 
Court of Session. He was an active member of 
the antiquarian societies and printing clubs of 
the North ; and on the death of Dr. John Hill 
Burton in 1881, he was appointed to the 
coveted office of Historiographer Boyal for 
Scotland. 

Though Dr. Skene was not a professed phil¬ 
ologist, the critical study of Celtic origins owes 
as much to him as to any other single man. It 
is hardly going too far to say that he has 
brushed aside for ever the cloud of legends that 
used to (envelop early Scottish history. And 
while disclosing the succession of Celtic tribes 
in his own country, he has also thrown much 
light upon the contemporary movements in 
Ireland, England, and Wales. Thanks to him, 
no visitor to Edinburgh has now any difficulty 
in recognising that Arthur was an eponymous 
hero of the Lothians, at least as much as of 
Cornwall. If his views with regard to the 
ethnic affinities of the Piets are not universally 
accepted, they are at any rate basod upon 
rational grounds. 

Skene’s first work was The Highlanders of 
Scotland : their Origin, History and Antiquities 
(1837). After that he devoted himself for 
many years to a patient study of all the extant 
materials for early Celtic history, so that he 
did not publish any more until 1862. Then 
followed, in pretty quick succession, editions of 
the Dean of Lismore’s Book, the Four Ancient 
Books of Wales, Fordun’s Chronicle, &c. He 
was now ready to write his magnum opus —■ 
Celtic Scotland : A History of Alban—which 
came out, in three volumes, between 1876 
and 1880, and of which a new edition has 
recently appeared. The first volume deals with 
the ethnology and civil history of the different 
races which occupied Scotland in early times; 


Becent issues of the Revista Contemporanea 
are particularly rich in details of Spanish 
bibliography. In the numbers for July 15, 30, 
August 15, 30, D. Cesar Moreno Garcia has a 
series of articles not yet concluded, entitled 
‘ La Historia literaria en Espana,” treating in 
chronological order of all works that have been 
written on Spanish literature. In the numbers 
for August 15, 30, a pseudonymous writer, 
Maxiriarth, contributes articles on Spanish 
pseudonyms, giving first an alphabetical list of 
the true names, with the pseudonym opposite, 
and in the following number an alphabetical 
list of the pseudonyms, with the true name 
opposite, ana the date of the century. Though 
incomplete, inasmuch as the titles of the works 
to wmoh these pseudonyms are attached are 
not given, these lists will be of great service to 
foreign students, who are often at a loss 
to identify Spanish pseudonymous writers. 
Another useful article in the number for 
August 30 is “La Ultima Estadistica de la 
Prensa Espanola,” by D. J. Criado y Domin¬ 
guez, {giving an account of the publications of 
the periodical press in Spain. “ElBegionalismo 
en Galicia,” by D. Leopoldo Pedreira, still in 

0 ;ress, has some details about modern 
egan literature. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Cassell & Company’s List. 

“ The Dawn of Astronomy," by Norman 
Lockyer, illustrated; “The Diplomatic Remi¬ 
niscences of Lord Augustus Loftus, 1837-1862,” 
with portrait, in two vols.; “Diary of the 
Salisbury Parliament,” by H. W. Lucy, illus¬ 
trated by Harry Furniss; “ King Henry 
VIII.,” with a series of photogravures from 
drawings by Sir James Linton, the text 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper, 
with introduction by Prof. Dowden; “A 
Vision of Saints,” by Lewis Morris, an edition 
de luxe, uniform with the illustrated edition 
of “ The Epic of Hades,” with twenty 
full-page illustrations from the old masters 
and from contemporary portraits; “Dante’s 
Inferno,” illustrated by Gustave Dore, with 
introduction by A. J. Butler; “ The Career of 
Columbus,” by Charles Elton; “The Medi¬ 
cine Lady,” by L. T. Meade, in three 
vols.; “The Snare of the Fowler,” by Mrs. 
Alexander, in 3 vols; new and cheaper editions 
of “ Cassell’s International Series of Copyright 
Novels,” by English, Amerioan, and Continental 
authors:—“The Little Minister,” by J. M. 
Barrie; “Sybil Knox, or Home Again:” 
a Story of To-day, by Edward E. Hale; “The 
Story of Francis Cludde,” by Stanley J. 
Weyman; “ The Faith Doctor,” by Dr. Edward 
Eggleston; “ Dr. Dum&ny’s Wife,” by Manrue 
Jokai, translated from the Hungarian by 
F. Steinitz; “ Out of the Jaws of Death,” by 
Frank Barrett, 3 vols.; “The New Ohio:” a 
Story of East and West, by Edward Everett 
Hale; "Leona,” by Mrs. Molesworth; “A 
Blot of Ink,” translated from the French of Benfe 
Bazin by Q. and Paul M. Francke; “ Fairway 
Island,” by Horace Hutchinson, with four full- 
page plates; “ The Beach of Falesa and The 
Bottle Imp,” by Robert Louis Stevenson; 
“O’Driscofl’s Weirt} and other Stories,” by 
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A. Werner; “The Reputation of George 
Saxon, and other Stories, by Morley Roberts; 
“Maggie Steele’s Diary,” by E. A. Dillwyn; 
“ Playthings and Parodies,” short stories by 
Barry Pain; “ The Lady’s Dressing-room,” 
translated from the French of Baroness Staffe 
by Lady Colin Campbell; “ The Perfect Gentle¬ 
man,” by the Rev. Dr. A. Smythe-Palmer ”; 
“ The Successful Life : A Book for Young Men 
Commencing Business,” containing counsel, 
instruction, comfort, by an Elder Brother; 
“ Football: the Rugby Union Game,” edited by 
Rev. F. Marshall, assisted by all the chief 
authorities on the game, with numerous illus¬ 
trations ; “The Breeoh-Loader, and How to 
Use It,” by W. W. Greener; “Beetles, Butter¬ 
flies, Moths, and other Insects,” with twelve 
coloured plates from “ Der Insekten Samm- 
ler ”; “ The Art of Making and Using 
Sketches,” from the French of Prof. G. Fraipont, 
by Clara Bell, with fifty illustrations from 
drawings by the author; “New Light on 
the Bible and the Holy Land,” by B. T. A. 
Evetts, illustrated; “Cassell’s New Bio¬ 
graphical Dictionary,” containing memoirs 
of the most eminent men and women 
of all ages and countries ; “ Cassell’s English 
Dictionary,” giving definitions of more than 
100,000 words and phrases, cheap edition; 
“Mme. Henriette Ronner,” the popular 
painter of cat life and cat character, contain¬ 
ing a series of illustrations, the text by M. H. 
Spielmann; “Rivers of the East Coast,” de¬ 
scriptive, historical, pictorial, with numerous 
engravings, popular edition; “ Historic Houses 
of the United Kingdom,” profusely illustrated, 
with contributions by Prof. Bonney, William 
Senior, Aaron Watson, Charles Edwardes, 
Harold Lewis, and others ; “The Magazine of 
Art,” yearly volume for 1892, vol. xv., with 
12 etchings, photogravures, &c., and about 
four hundred illustrations from original draw¬ 
ings ; “ European Pictures of the Year,” being 
the foreign art supplement to the “ Magazine 
of Art”; “The World of Romance,” with new 
illustrations; “English Writers,” an attempt 
towards a history of English literature, by 
Henry Morley, vol. ix., “ Spenser and His 
Time ” ; Series III. of “ The Cabinet Portrait 
Gallery,” containing 36 photographs of men 
and women of the day, from photographs by 
Messrs. W. and D. Downey, with biographical 
sketches; popular edition of “The Dore 
Bible,” with 200 full-page illustrations by 
Gustavo Dore; “Shaftesbury, K.G., The 
Seventh Earl of,” the Life and Work of, by 
Edwin Hodder, illustrated, cheap edition; 
“The Bible Student in the British Museum,” 
by the Rev. J. G. Kitchin, new and revised 
edition; “Paddles and Politics down the 
Danube,” by Poultoney Bigelow, with illustra¬ 
tions by the author; “ Bashful Fifteen,” by 
L. T. Meade, with 8 full-page illustrations; 
“Bob Lovell’s Career,” a Story of American 
Railway Life, by Edward S. Ellis. New illus¬ 
trated books for the little ones.—“ Firelight 
Stories,” by Maggie Browne ; “ Sunlight and 
Shade,” by Sam Browne ; “ Rub-a-dub Tales,” 
by Maggie Browne; “Fine Feathers and 
Fluffy Fur,” by Aunt Ethel; “A Bundle of 
Tales,” by Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, 
and Aunt Ethel, illustrated; vol. i. of 
“The Story of Africa and its Explorers,” 
by Dr. Robert Brown, with numerous 
illustrations ; vol. v. of the new and revised 
edition of “Cassell’s History of England,” 
with new illustrations specially executed for 
this edition, the text carefully revised through¬ 
out; vol. iii. of “Cassell’s Storehouse of 
General Information,” illustrated with wood 
engravings and with maps and coloured plates; 
“Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary” (Latin- 
English and English - Latin), thoroughly 
revised and corrected, and in part re¬ 
written by J. R. Y. Merchant and J. F. 
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Charles; second year of issue of “The 
Year - Book of Science,” edited by Prof. 
Bonney; ‘ ‘ Peep of Day: An Old Friend in a 
New Dress,” illustrated; “ Fairy Tales in other 
Lands,” by Julia Goddard, illustrated; “The 
Sunday Scrap - Book,” containing several 
hundred Scripture stories in pictures. Cheap 
editions of popular volumes for young people, 
with eight full-page illustrations in each.— 
“ In Quest of Gold; or, Under the Whanga 
Falls,” by Alfred St. Johnston; “On Board 
the Eameralila ; or, Martin Leigh’s Log,” by 
John C. Hutcheson; “The Romance of Inven¬ 
tion : Vignettes from the Annals of Industry 
and Science,” by James Burnley. 


Messes. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s List. 

Theology and Philosophy .—“ History of the 
Christian Church; a.d. 1—600,” by the late 
Prof. Wilhelm Moeller, of Kiel, translated by 
Dr. Andrew Rutherfurd; “ The Skeptics of the 
Italian and French Renaissance,” by the Rev. 
John Owen, in 2 vols.; “ Strauss’s Life of 
Jesus,” translated by George Eliot, reprinted 
with an introduction by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer; 
“The Problem of Reality,” by E. Belfort 
Bax; “Library of Philosophy”: Additions— 
“ Appearance and Reality,” by F. H. Bradley ; 
“The Principles of Psychology,” by G. F. 
Stout. 

Science. —“ Text-Book of Embryology: Man 
and Mammals,” by Dr. Oscar Hertwig, of 
Berlin, translated and edited from the third 
German Edition by Prof. E. L. Mark, of Har¬ 
vard, illustrated; “ Text-Book of Embryology : 
Invertebrates,” by Drs. Korschelt and Heider, 
of Berlin, translated and edited by Prof. E. L. 
Mark and Dr. W. M. Woodworth, illustrated; 
“ Text-Book of Comparative Geology,’’.adapted 
from the work of Prof. Kayser, of Marburg, 
by Philip Lake, illustrated; “ Text-Book of 
Palaeontology for Zoological Students,” by 
Theodore T. Groom, of the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds, illustrated ; “ Text-Book of Petrology,” 
by Dr. F. H: Hatch, of the Geological Survey, 
a revised and enlarged edition of “ An Intro¬ 
duction to the Study of Petrology,” with 
eighty-six illustrations; “ Handbook of Sys¬ 
tematic Botany,” by Prof. E. Warming, of 
Stockholm, translated and edited by M. C. 
Potter, illustrated; “Practical Bacteriology,” 
by Dr. Migula, translated and edited by Dr. 
H. J. Campbell; “ The Geographical Distribu¬ 
tion of Disease in England and Wales,” by Dr. 
Alfred Haviland, with several coloured maps; 
“ A Treatise on Public)Hygiene and its Applica¬ 
tions in different European Countries,” by Dr. 
Albert Palmberg, translated, and the English 

S ortion edited and revised, by Dr. Arthur 
fewsholme, illustrated; ‘ ‘ The Photographer’s 
Pocket-Book,” by Dr. E. Vogel, translated by 
E. C. Conrad, illustrated; “ The Recrudescence 
of Leprosy and the Report of the Leprosy 
Commission,” by William Tebb; “ Roaring in 
Horses: Its Pathology and Treatment,” by 
P. J. Cadiot, translated by Thomas J. Watt 
Dollar; “ Introductory Science Text-Books ” : 
Additions—“ Zoology,” by B. Lindsay; “ The 
Amphioxus,” by Dr. B. Hatschek and James 
Tuckey; “ Geology,” by Edward B. Aveling; 
“Physiological Psychology, by Prof. Th. 
Ziehen, adapted by Dr. Otto Beyer and C. C. 
Vanliew, with 21 illustrations ; “ Biology,” by 
Dr. H. J. Campbell; “Young Collector 
Series”: Additions—“Flowering Plants,” by 
James Britten; “ Grasses,” by W. Hutchinson; 
“Fishes,” by the Rev. H. C. Macpherson; 
“Mammalia,” by the Rev. H. C. Macpher¬ 
son. 

Belles Lettres, History, «fr.—“History of 
South Africa : 1834—1848,” by George McCall 
Theal, forming Vol. IV. of the Consolidated 
History, with seven maps; “ Esquemelin’s 
Buccaneers of America,” a reprint of the very 


scarce edition of 1684, -with facsimile reproduc¬ 
tions of all the portraits, plates, and maps, 
edited by Henry Powell; “ Greek Constitu¬ 
tional Antiquities,” by Dr. Gilbert, translated 
by E. Nicklin; “The Industrial Arts of the 
Anglo-Saxons,” by Baron J. de Baye, trans¬ 
lated by T. B. Harbottle, with seventeen steel 
plates and a few woodcuts in the text; 
“Preferences in Art Life and Literature,” 
by Harry Quilter, with illustrations; “ The 
Story of Kaspar Hauser,” by Elizabeth 
E. Evans, with a portrait ; “ Sketches 

of Life and Character in Hungary,” 
by Margaret Fletcher, with illustrations by 
Rose Le Quesne; “From Adam’s Peak to 
Elephanta (Ceylon and India),” by Edward 
Carpenter, with illustrations; “A Concord¬ 
ance to the .Poetical Works of Milton,” by Dr. 
John Bradshaw; “A Cyclopaedia of Military 
Science,” by Captain C. N. Watts ; “ A Brown¬ 
ing Primer,” by E. P. Defries, uniform with 
“ Selections from Browning’s Poetry ” ; 
“ Standard Authors Series ” : Additions—“ The 
Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay,” in 
4 vols.; “ The Letters and Works of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu,” in 2 vols.; “ The 
Life of Beau Brummel,” by Captain Jesse, in 
2 vols.; “Dilettante Library”: Additions— 
“Browning and Whitman:” a Study in 
Democracy, by Oscar L. Triggs; "Victor 
Hugo,” by J. Pringle Nichol; “ The Greek 
Comic Poets,” translated by the late F. A. 
Paley, with the texts. 

Social Economics. —“History of the Landed 
Interest,” by R. M. Gamier; “Social Science 
Series”: Additions—“Illegitimacy, and the 
Influence of Seasons on Conduct,” by Dr. 
Albert Leffingwell, second edition; “ Catholic 
Socialism,” by Dr. Nitti; “ University Exten¬ 
sion,” by Dr. M. E. Sadler; “Socialism: 
Scientific and Utopian,” by Frederick Engels; 
“The Elements of Social Economy,” by Yves 
Guyot; ‘ ‘ The Progress and Prospects of 

Political Economy,” by Prof. J. K. Ingram ; 
“The Elements of Socialism,” by Prof. R. T. 
Ely; “The Rights of Women,” by M. Ostro- 
gorski; “The Ethic of Usury and Interest,” 
by W. Blissard ; “ The Labour Church Move¬ 
ment,” by John Trevor; “Land Nationalisa¬ 
tion,” by Alfred Russel Wallace; “Social 
Peace: Schultz-Gaevemitz,” edited by Graham 
Wallas; “Ferdinand Lassalle,” by Edward 
Bernstein, translated by Eleanor Marx Aveling; 
“The Labour Party in New South Wales: A 
History of its Formation and Legislative 
Career,” by Thomas B. Roydhouse and H. J. 
Taperell, with a portrait of Sir Georgy Grey. 

Educational. —“Empire and Papacy in the 
Middle Ages,” A Text-book of Mediaeval 
History for use in Schools, by Alice D. Green¬ 
wood, with maps ; “ An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” 
with Notes and Glossary, by Prof. James W. 
Bright of J ohns Hopkins; “A Short History of 
Pedagogy,” by Prof. W. Rein, translated by 
C. C. Van Liew; “ How Gertrude Teaches Her 
Children,” by J. H. Pestalozzi, edited by E. 
Cooke; “A Manual of Roman Law,” by D. 
Chamier; “ A German Exercise Book,” by A. 
Sonnenschein; “Parallel Grammar Series:” 
Additions—“Spanish Grammar,” by H. B. 
Clarke; “ Spanish Reader and Writer,” by 
H. B. Clarke; “ Greek Grammar ” (Accidence), 
by Prof. Sonnenschein; School Authors: 

“ Die Vierzehn Nothelfer,” by Wilhelm Hein¬ 
rich^ Riehl, edited by Russell E. Macnaghten ; 

“ Short Stories,” by Robert Reinich, edited by 
James Cobille; “Cicero pro Milone,” edited 
by W. Yorke Fausset; “Cicero pro Lege 
Manilia," edited by the Rev. J. Hunter Smith ; 

“ Select Readings in French Prose and Verse,” 
by V. Oqer. 

Fiction and Gift Books. —“ Jenny’s Case,” 
by Ellen F. Pinsent, 2 vols; “Had I But 
Known,” by Ella Fordyce, with Preface by 
Edna Lyall; “The Wild Pigs,” by Gerald 
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Young, with four full-page and numerous text 
illustrations by W. Parkinson ; “ Heroes and 
Heroines for Home Readers,” by Frances E. 
Cooke. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Barbal, G. La Connaisaxnce de la Mer. Pari*: Fiach- 
bacher. 4 fr. 50 c. 

Baye v> )6 Baron J. de. Le Trfaor de Szila^y-Somlyo 
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HI8TORY, ETC. 

Damade, L. Histoire change de la premise R< ; publique, 
1789 ^ 1799. Paris: Schmidt. 5 fr, 

D’Amonvillr, Le Capitaine. Les Cairasmers du Roy: le 
8® Cuirassiers (1638—1892). Paris : Lahure. 10 fr. 
Fontbs rerum Austriac&rum. 2. Ahth. 47. Bd. 1. Iliilfte. 
Die Reise d. Papstes Pius VI. nach Wien. Yon H. 
Schlitter. Leipzig: Freytag. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Kxod, G. C. Die Stiftaherren v. St. Thomas zu Strassburg 
(1518-1648). Strassburg : Schmidt. 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Krall, J. Die etrusldaohen Mumienbinden d. Agramer 
National-Museums. Leipzig : Frey tag. 8 M. 

Moltke, Graf H. v. Ges&mmelte Schriften u. Denkwiirdig- 
keiten. 6. Bd. Berlin : Mittler. 5 M. 

Reorl, M. Christians II. v. Anhalt Gesandtachaftareise 
nach Savoyen (1617). Deosan: Baumann. 1 M. 
Reixdkll, W. Dr. Wenzeslaus LinckausColditz 1483—1547. 

1. Tl. Pis zur reformator. Thiitigkeit in Altenburg. 
Marburg : Ehrhardt. 4 M. 50 Pf. 

Tremblay, Pi're de la. Les Sculptures de PEgli.se abbatiale 
de 8olesme8 (1496—1553). Paris: Picard. 80 fr. 
UxTKR.suciiuxr, ex zur deutschen 8taats- u. Rechtsgeschichte. 
40. Bd. Die Beziehungen d. Papstthum rum friinkischen 
Staats- u. Kirchenrecht unter den Karolingern. Breslau: 
Koebner. 8 M. 

Webexka, D. Bukowinas Entstehen u. Aufbliihen. 1. Thl. 

1772—1775. Leipzig: Freytag. 5 M. 

Zaxokxkister, K. Die Wappeu, Helmzierden u. Standarten 
der grossen Heidelberger Liederhandschrift (Manesse- 
Codex). 5. Lfg. Heidelberg : Siebert. 7 M. 50 Pf. 
ZiMMKRMAxx, F., u. C- Werner. Urkundenbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der Deutschen in Siebenburgen. 1. Bd. 1191— 
1342. Hermannstadt: Michaelis. 20 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE ANDIPHILOSOPHY. 

ABnAKDLi xnEx zur Geschichte der M&them&tik. 6. nft. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 5M. 

Brai kb, a. Ueb. das Ei v. Branchipus Grubii v. Dyp. von 
der Bildung bis zur Ablage. Berlin: Reimer. 4 M. 
80 Pf. 

Heim. Les Diptfrocarpacfcs. Paris: Soc. dea Editions 
Scientiflques. 15 fr. 

Hurrer, Th. Fauna germanica. Hemiptera heteroptera. 

2. Hit. Berlin : Friedliinder. 3 M. 

Kra/.rr, A., u. F. Fry*. Neue Grundlagen e. Theorie der 
alJgemeinen Thetafunctionen. Leipzig: Teubner. 7 M. 
20 Pf. 

Lagraxur, (Euvres de. T. 14 et dernier. Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars. 15 fr. 

Bciiwkxdkxrr, 8., u. G. KaABnE. UnterBuchg. iib. die 
(Jrientirungstorsionen der Blatter u. Bliithen. Berlin: 
Reimer. 6 M. 30 Pf. 

Sturm, R. Die Gebilde 1. u. 2. Grades der Liniengeometrie 
in synthetischer Behandlung. 1. Thl. Leipzig : Teubner. 
12 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Coudrkau, H. Vocabulaires mrthodiques dee langues 
Ouayana, Aparai. Oyampi, Emerillon (Gayane). Paris : 
Maisonneuve. 12 fr. 

Geyrr, R. Gedichte u. Fragments d ’Aus ibn Ha jar. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 3 M. 

Goxogrijp, J. R. P. F. Hhikajat Kalila dan Dawina: 
Hammlung MaleLsscher Erziihlungen. Leiden: Sijthoff. 

6 M. 50 Pf. 

Gruksiiut, L. Kritische Untersuehung d. Midrasch Kohelet 
Rabba. 1. Thl. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Kauffmann. 1 M. 
50 Pf. 

Heroxdak mimiambi. Accedunt Phoenicia Coronistae Mattii 
mimiamborum fragmenta. Ed. O. Crusius. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Hess. J. J. Der gnoetische Papyrus v. London. Einleitg., 
Text u. demotiseh - deutsches Glossar. Freiburg 
(8ohweiz) : Friesenhahn. 30 M. 

Hommrl. F. Aufsatze a. Abhandlungen arabistisch- 
semitologischen Inhalts. 1. Hiilfte. 8 M. Der baby- 
lonische Ursprung der iigyptischen Kultur, nachgewiesen. 

5 M. Miinenen: Franz. 

Muller, D. H. Die Recensionen u. Yersionen d. Eldad 
had-Dan i. Leipzig : Freytag. 4 M. 40 Pf. 

Pelaooxii artis veterinariae quae extant recensuit etc. 

M. Ihm. Leipzig : Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Prrllititz, W. Etymologiaches WTirteibuch der griech- 
ischen Sprache m. besond. Beriicksicht. d. Neuhoch- 
deutechen u. e. deutschen Wurterverzeichnis. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck- 8 M. i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE CRYPTOGRAM IN THE CAMBRIDGE 
JUYENCU8. 

Psramy 1 , Me et Vftune: Sept. 2, 1892. 

On the upper margin of p. 67 of an eighth 
or ninth century codex of Juvencus, written in 
a British hand, preserved in the University 
Library, Cambridge, and marked Pf. 4. 42, are 
the following three lines, here transcribed from 
a photograph: 

reiBeiaineoKT ieifK««iriH icifeiH ieeieeii 
Her I:; 

iafireieeiC tie ufaieifeiH jei(ieeieei( 
ttifaiee ieifu igei : 

ifliei C 

Correcting the inaccurate copy printed in the 
Transactions of the Philological Society (1860- 
61, p. 221), and in Kuhn u. Schleicher’s 
Beitrii'je (iv. 407), and applying the key pub¬ 
lished in the Academy for July 211, 1892, 
p. 71, Miss Olwen Rhys and her father, Prof. 
Rh^s, deciphered these lines thus: 

“ Cemelliauc prudens prespiter hec . . . 

leniter I)«<m fratres firmiter orate pro me . . 

mter.” 

Prof. Rhys remarks in a letter dated July 
23, 1892, “that the whole runs in four lines, 
making a sort of englyn of the old fashion : 
Cemelliauc prudens prespiter 
Hec (acripsit ? scrips! r) leniter. 

Deum, fratres, firmiter 
Orate pro me (pre)m[i]ter.” 

He adds: “Who Cemelliauc was I do not 
know, nnless he was our Cemelliauc of the 
Li iter Landavensis, who died Bishop of Llandaff 
in 927.” 

Whitley Stokes. 


SAINTS ANt) SEQUENCES. 

Bard well Rectory, Suffolk : Aug. 27,1692. 

1. When I was in Cambridge a few days ago, 
Mr. James, of King’s College, called my atten¬ 
tion to a MS. (ADD. 3041), of the existence of 
which all persons interested in the obscurer 
points of English and Celtic hagiology should 
be made aware. 

It is a voluminous early seventeenth-century 
collection of the Lives of English, Scottish, 
and Irish saints, with a complete Kalendar 
and Index. It seems to contain information 
not to be found elsewhere, though no doubt 
some of its biographies are merely translations 
or reproductions of John of Tynemouth, Cap- 
grave, and some later English martvrologies. 

The following entries in the Kalendar may be 
taken as specimens of curious information : 

ffebruari 4. St. Aldat or Eldad b. con. 

May 17. Trans[lation] of 3 of the 11000 vir[gins] 
from Colan to Elnonafehangell. 

Juli 20. St. Arild v. et. m. St. Joseph of 
Aramathia. 

Juli 27. St. Joseph of Aramathia, &c., &c. 

On the lower margin of August this note 
occurs: 

“ Lammas as sum thinke takes name of lyen a 
frenc wordo signifiug a bande, others of lames used 
to be off red on y c daye in some churches and 
namely in yorke.” 

2. Possessors of Julian’s Dictionary of Hymn- 
ology and of W'eale’s Analecta Liturgica may 
be glad to take note of this small correction. 
A Sequence entered in the former as “ Viae 
plebs ethereae,” and in the latter as “ Ulae 
plebs ethereae” (the latter word being sup¬ 
posed to he the first word of the Sequence), 
really commences “Aulae plebs ethereae ”; the 
capital A has been accidentally omitted by the 
rubricator. The saino is the case with a capital 
P in the line immediately above it in the 
C. C. C. C. Winchester Tropary MS. No. 473, 
fol. 133 b. 

F. E. Warren. 
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TIIE OBI OF ST. COLUMBA. 

Youghal: August 31,1892. 

With reference to the year of St. Columba’s 
death, “ the choice,” in the words of Dr. 
Reeves {Adamnan, p. 312), “lies between 59G 
and 597.” In the current number of the 
Entjlish Historical Review, Mr. Alfred Anscombe 
essays to establish that the date was 580. His 
proof is as follows. According to three native 
authorities, the saint died on Whitsunday, 
June 9. Bom in the sixth century, he was in 
his 76th year at his death, which consequently 
took place in 580. 

“This year agrees in every particular with the 
requirements of the problem; the Dominical of 
June is F, its ninth day was Sunday, that day was 
Pentecost.” 

No doubt, in accordance with the Alexandrine 
Computation, whereby Easter was celebrated 
from the 15th to the 21st of the moon, Pentecost 
fell upon June 9 in 580. But we learn from 
Bishop Colman (Bede, H. E. III. 25) that 
Columba and his successors kept Easter from 
the 14th to the 20th of the moon. Hence it 
lies upon Mr. Anscombe to prove that Whit¬ 
sunday in 580 fell upon June 9, according to 
the Computus followed in Iona. Until this is 
done, his conclusion remains “a nebulous 
hypothesis.” 

Meanwhile, it may be of interest to note a 
few more of Mr. Anscombe’s statements. 
“ The compiler or continuator of the Annals of 
Ulster,” he informs us, was “ Senait mac 
Manus.” This is to take the Piraeus for a 
man! Senait mic Maghnusa is an island in 
Lough Erne, of which Charles Mac Guire, the 
compiler of the Annals of Ulster, was dean. 

“ This annalist [‘ Senaitjmac Manns ’] accepted [1] 
the year 597 (he writes 595 [2], but is habitually 
two years higher than the date he intends to fix 
[3] for St. Colomba’s obit, and rendered the whole 
chronology of the century subservient to that 
date [4].” 

These four important assertions Mr. 
Anscombe will doubtless in due time supple¬ 
ment by proof. In connexion herewith, he 
will do good service likewise in giving his 
grounds for equating a. d. 507 of the Innisfallen 
Annals with a.d. 509, and the Passion year 405 
of Nennius with a.d. 433. 

“An. Ult. [563] Kal. Jon. 2 f., 1. 21. A.n.dlxii. 
The correct description of the year 563 is Kal. 
Jan. 2 feria, Solar Cycle 12. The Annals of 
Ulster have 1. 21 by mistake; eleven years lower 
[574] they give the correct figures, 1. 23 namely.” 

Though I have devoted some attention to 
the subject, these remarkable results, I am free 
to confess, are new to me. They were 
apparently obtained by the formula for finding 
the Vulgar Soli-cyclic number of a given a.d. 
year: (563+9) + 28 leaves 12; (574+9) + 28 
leaves 23. 

Two difficulties (capable, no doubt, of 
solution by the discoverer) suggest themselves. 
In the first place, what does l. stand for in the 
annual signatures throughout the Annals ? 
Secondly, a.d. 504 (Mr. Anscombe’s natal year 
of St. Columba) “ is the 9th of the Solar Cycle, 
and its dominicals are DC.” Quite so; but. 
here and elsewhere, “ Senait mac Manus ” 
perversely gives I. 29—a number not contained 
in the Solar Cycle of 28 ! 

Finally, Dr. Reeves, having quoted from an 
Irish Life that St. Columba was bom on 
December 7, Thursday, writes : 

“ This will give the choice of 517 and 523 for his 
birth: for, December 7 is e, therefore, it being 
Thursday, A. is the Sunday letter, which belongs 
to the above years ” ( Adnmnan , p. Ixxix.). 

But Mr. Anscombe is of a different opinion. 

“I consider,” he says, “ that it is the Kalends of 
the year that are indicated rather than the day of 
the week on which St. Columba was bom.” 
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The original (not given in its entirety by 
Dr. Reeves) is, however, very precise. 

I eept Id Decimbir tra Now, on the seventh of 
ar ai lathi mis grene the Ides of December, 
rogcnir ; Diirdain dino on the day of the solar 
ar ai lathi uii.maine. month was he bom; [on] 
Lebar Brec, p. 31a, 11. Thursday indeed on the 
49-50. day of the week. 

With this statement before us, we may be 
pardoned for hesitating to aooept the dictum 
of Mr. Anscombe that Thursday meant 
January 1, not December 7. 

B. MacCarthy. 


SCIENCE. 

THE HISTORY OF THE SELJ UK TURKS. 

Histoire des Seldjoucides de V Asie Mineure. 

Texte Turc, public d’aprds les MSS. de 

Leide et de Paris. Par M. Tk. Houtsma. 

(Leiden: Brill.) 

The present publication of Prof. Houtsma 
forms the third volume of his Oriental texts 
recording the history of the 8eljukides; the 
two previous volumes contained a Persian 
account of the Seljuks of Kerman and an 
Arab chronicle of Imadeddin giving the 
history of the Seljuks of Iran. The book 
before us was originally written in Persian 
by a certain Ibn Bibi, as we learn from the 
information given by M. Schefer in the 
Recueil de Textes et de Traductions, published 
by the Professors of the Ecole des Langues 
Orientales Yivantes. It is therefore a 
Turkish translation of the Persian original 
(now unhappily lost) that we have to deal 
with; and since the name of the translator 
is unknown, it is only through his mention¬ 
ing the Sultan Murad II. in the customary 
benediction of the prefatory remarks that 
we can guess his date—namely, the first 
half of the fifteenth century. This coincides 
exactly with the linguistic character of the 
text, the wording of which bears a striking 
resemblance to the Turkish dialect in which 
the tales known as “El feredj baad esh 
shiddet” are written. The latter, dating 
from a.h. 854 (a.d. 1451), forms, so to say, 
the connecting link between the Seljukian 
dialect of the poem in the Bebabnameh. and 
the Ottoman language which came into use 
after the conquest of Constantinople; and 
although the language used by the trans¬ 
lator of the history of the Selj ukides is less 
original in its grammatical forms than are 
the tales, it is nevertheless highly interest¬ 
ing to the student of dialects, and it will 
render an essential service to tho scholar 
engaged in the historical development of 
the Ottoman Turkish. So much about the 
linguistical value of the publication of Prof. 
Houtsma. 

As regards its historical value, we have 
only to mention that Mirkhond’s Bauzat 
es Sefa devotes only a few scanty remarks 
to the events which are here narrated with 
minute detail in a volume of 328 pages; 
and considering that this portion of the 
history of the Selj ukides of Asia Minor is 
closely connected with that of the Byzantine 
empire, there is no exaggeration in asserting 
that the present text is indispensable to the 
general historian. It is, therefore, highly 
desirable that its contents should be made 
accessible to those who are not Oriental 
scholars. The period covered extends from j 


1192 to about 1225 a.d.— namely, from the 
death of Kilij -Arslan to the reign of 
Ala-ed-din Keikubad. The chief subject is 
the wars which tho sons of Kilij-Arslan 
waged for the crown of their father; but 
considerable light is also thrown upon the 
last Crusade, as well as upon the history 
of Byzantium and of Armenia, showing the 
enfeebled condition of these kingdoms before 
the Ottoman-Turks, the inheritors of the 
Selj ukides, succeeded to power. 

Of course this is only the first portion of 
the entire work, for the editor says: 

“ Le reste del’ouvrage suivra plus tard, accom- 
pagne d’une preface dans laquelle je traiterai 
plus amplement divers es questions qui se 
rapportent a 1’ auteur, a sob ouvrage et a mon 
edition.” 

We might have deferred our notice of 
this publication till then, but various reasons 
have induoed us to draw the attention of 
Orientalists at once to the labours of the 
Dutch scholar. First, we would point to 
the difference in style and conception 
between the present work and those of later 
Persian and Turkish historians, such as 
Edrisi, Saadeddin, and others. The fanati¬ 
cal outbursts of hatred and contempt against 
Christians, which disfigure the writings of 
later authors, are rarely to be met with in 
the present publication, which goes as far 
as to quote Greek words in a rather queer 
transcription—to which an Ottoman writer 
would never have condescended. Thus the 
editor has correctly discovered the following 
formula of a Christian oath:—cis ti )v trirmv 
fiera xpiarov ptra irarayiew, certainly a much 
happier decipherment than that of the Greek 
poem in the Bebabnameh, which still awaits 
full explanation. We find a tournament 
between a Seljukian prince and a European 
knight described in fairly impartial lan¬ 
guage ; and not less striking to the scholar 
acquainted with the style of Ottoman his¬ 
torians of a later age is the decorum with 
which the emperor of Byzantium is men¬ 
tioned. 

Apart from its linguistic and historical 
value, the publication of Prof. Houtsma 
abounds in information of ethnographical 
importance. In the details given about 
dress, arms, and mode of fighting, we easily 
recognise manners and customs that prevail 
to-day among the Turkomans. It is cer¬ 
tainly strange that the nomadic warriors of 
the Steppes should have been able to retain 
so many features of their former life amid 
their Greek, Armenian, and Arab neigh¬ 
bours. If their pristine vigour has suffered 
some essential changes, this has resulted 
from their adoption of luxury and the 
extravagant use of wine, both alike bor¬ 
rowed from the manners of Byzantium. A 
hundred years later we find the Osmanlis 
already imbued with many customs of Greek 
origin, and it is only their military spirit 
which has remained unimpaired up to the' 
presont day. 

In a word, the History of the Selj ukides 
of Asia Minor, as given in the publication 
before us, is a rich mine of information 
regarding the early history of the Turks, 
and the services rendered by Prof. Houtsma 
in rendering it accessible cannot be too 
highly valued. 

A.. Yamb£;ry. 


CURRENT SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 
Moral Teachings of Science. By Arabella B. 
Buckley (Mrs. Fisher). (Stanford.) Those 
who are acquainted with the earlier works of this 
authoress will not need to be assured of her 
ability to deal with what forms the subjeot of 
her latest book. Of course it is by no means a 
novel one, but the treatment whioh it receives 
at Mrs. Fisher’s hands is marked by an accuracy 
of statement and a knowledge of natural 
science which no merely popular writer has at 
command. Her language is singularly simple 
and perspicuous, and she is not content with 
only pointing out the confirmations whioh the 
sanctions of morality derive from the conclu¬ 
sions of science. She does not hesitate to 
accept all the inferences which may legitimately 
be deduced from any argument, even though 
they may be somewhat startling. Thus, 
having shown that life is an ever active force 
working from the lowest to the highest form, 
and in itself indestructible, she does not dis¬ 
miss with a word the suggestion that all living 
existences must therefore continue after 
physical death has taken place. Life, being 
the cause and not the consequenoe of organisa¬ 
tion, does not depend upon it for a continued 
existence, and would seem to be unaffected by 
the dissolution of the structure through which 
it has worked. Her answer is that there is 
room enough in the universe for all grades of 
the living principle, and that, as suffering and 
struggle have existed from the beginning, 
annihilation in all sentient beings would leave 
an unjust balance. We can thoroughly re¬ 
commend Mrs. Fisher’s book to young but 
thoughtful readers, and we cannot dismiss it 
without a special word of commendation for 
the excellence of its paper and print. 

A Cyclopaedia of Nature’s Teachings. With 
an Introduction by H. Macmillan. (Elliot 
Stock.) The intention of these selected chapters 
on nature is to render the inner meaning of 
natural phenomena useful to divines and religious 
teachers. A compilation of this character, 
even when it runs to 550 pages with double 
columns, must needs disappoint readers. One 
will expect some fine passage whioh is dear to 
memory, and be annoyed at its omission; 
another will search its pages for natural 
imagery wherewith to deck a dull moral 
subject, and be equally vexed at finding nothing 
which exactly suits. Dr. Macmillan’s selections 
are slightly common-place, diversified with a 
good many purple patches from Mr. Buskin, 
Vernon Lee, and the like. Each is headed by a 
short moral or religious aphorism; but when 
“ Skyey Influences” is prefaced by the state¬ 
ment, “ Everyone is more or less affected by 
the conditions of the atmosphere," it is difficult 
to learn much from a dogma which, like Dr. 
Johnson, we entirely disbelieve. Nor does 
there seem much novel truth in the preface of a 
fewparagraphson “Nature and Truth,” “Nature 
ministers to Revelation.” A long extract from 
one of Mr. William Black’s novels, including 
the “ moonlit heavens,” the “ lapping waves,” 
the “rugs and shawls brought on deck,” 
suggests that the book may be used advanta- 
eously as a volume of elegant extracts, 
uch authorities as “ Sarah Smiley,” 
“Selected,” “Chambers’ Journal,” “ Family 
Treasury,” and “ Laura L. McLauchlan 
Backler,” scarcely oommend themselves 
to those who would put the book to its 
original use. A stupid printer’s error, “The 
pretty cobwebs we have spun,” defaces a 
passage from In Memoriam. Yet much 
industry has been spent in this compilation, 
and it is famished with excellent indices. From 
the nature of the case it is far from being 
exhaustive. Thus, a reference to carefulness, 
patience, gratitude, pride, mercy, proves in each 
case abortive. It may, however, be serviceable 
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to some after the mechanical fashion of a 
Grades. Most men will prefer their own 
memories and commonplace books. 

Selections from the Correspondence if Dr. 
George Johnston. Arranged by Mrs. Barwell- 
Carter. Edited by James Hardy. LL.D. 
(Edinburgh: David Douglas.) Dr. Johnston 
lived and died (in 1855) as a country doctor 
at Berwick-on-Tweed. His life was absolutely 
uneventful, but his intellectual qualities and 
general amiability secured him a large circle 
of correspondents on natural history, of which 
he was ever an earnest student. He wrote a 
Mora of his town, an excellent History of 
British Zoophytes and of Sponges, and had 
much to do with the establishment of the Kay 
Society. All this devotion to science, how¬ 
ever, and even the possession of a warm 
heart and much genial feeling, does not neces¬ 
sarily imply the power of writing bright and 
characteristic letters. As a matter of fact, Dr. 
Johnston’s correspondence is dull, business¬ 
like, and uniform to a degree. It is, therefore, 
a mistake to have printed 500 octavo pages of 
it; fifty would have given the measure of the 
writer and not have terrified the reader. The 
letters deal mainly with arrangements for 
printing and questions on the lesser known 
zoophytes. Even a professed biologist is shy 
of remarks on Flustra Peachii, Beania mirabilis, 
or Doris tuberetdata, succeeding each other 
with more or less regularity through so great 
a number of pages, and it may be feared that 
the “general reader” will at once pronounce 
over it Bob Roy’s anathema on the Statutes 
and their shelves. It is really curious to note 
how absorbing a particular line of study can 
become, and how seldom in certain minds it 
permits the sympathies a wider range. Fancy, 
unexpected turns of thought, humour, poetry 
are conspicuously absent from these letters. 
But they show extreme enthusiasm and the 
perseverance of a lifetime in collecting and 
arranging plant-insects, and no one will grudge 
Dr. Johnston the certain meed of fame whioh 
these researches brought him. In other 
respects the letters point to an upright, 
earnest disposition, which never lost a friend 
or made an enemy. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME JAINA-PRAKRIT AND 
PALI WORDS. 

Harold Wood, Emex. 

1. Pamta-luha = panila-liikha. 

“ Muni monam samadaya dhmie kammasariragam 
pnmtam [ca] lAham sevanti vira sammatta- 
damsino.” 

Ay&ramgasnttaI. 2. 5, § 6; I. 5. 3 $ 5.) 
Prof. Jacobi gives the following rendering of 
the foregoing verse : 

“ A sage adopting a life of wisdom* should treat 
his gross body roughly. The heroes who have 
right intuition use mean and rough (food).” 

Dhune kammasariragam would correspond in 
Pali to dhune kammasarirakam = “ should get 
rid of his body'of karma.” Compare dhunai 
samussaya m, “ shakes off the aggregate ” 
(Ayar. I. 4. 4, § 2; and SOyagadamgasutta I. 
15.22, p. 550): 

“ Pawidie viriyam laddhum nigghuyaya pavattagam 
dhune puwakatfam kamman nava/n va vi na 
kuvvati (see Ayar. I. 4.2). 

The sage having acquired the fortitude (of 
enduring hardship) should get rid of his pre¬ 
viously contracted karma, leading to the torrent 
(of rebirth), and should not form any new 
karma. Here dhune — dhunydt, apanayet. In 
Pslli we find dhundti papake dhamme, “ he 

* Mona in Pali usually signifies “silence,” 
“ solitude.” 


shakes off (or gets rid of) evil conditions ” 
(Theragatha, v. 2, p. 1). 

With respect to the Jaina text quoted above, 
Prof. Jacobi has the following remarks : 

“ These words apparently form a (,-loka, though 
the third pada is too short by one syllable; but 
this fault can easily be corrected by inserting ca: 

‘ pamtam luham ca sevanti.’ The commentators 
treat the passage as prose ” (Jaina Sutras, S. B. £. 
xxii., p. 26). 

The difficulty does not altogether consist in 
the omission of a syllable, but in the employ¬ 
ment of pamta, as here used in the sense of 
“mean” or “poor,” a signification not found 
in classical or Buddhist Sanskrit, Ptili, the 
literary Prfikrits of Hala, Setubandha, &c., or 
in the modem dialects of India—Hindi, Ben¬ 
gali, Mar&thi. 

Pamta represents, of course, Skt. pranta, 
"border,” whence Pkli panta (1) “border,” 
(2) “ remote,” “distant.” Compare “sevetha 
pantdni sen&sanani ” (Samyutta vi. 2.3 ; Sutta- 
nipata v. 72, p. 11; Theragatha 142, p. 20; 
Milinda, p. 402), “pantamhi aayan&sane ” 
(Jftt. iii. 524 ; see Awgultaraiv. 138.2). 

In Buddhist 8anskrit prdnta is not un¬ 
common, and its uses agree closely with that 
of the Pali panta : Prunta-yayanfisanabhakta ” 
(Divyavidftna 188.15; see 132.21), “prdnta- 
vayan&sana-sevin ” (lb. 312.8-9) ; “prdntani 
i;ayanasanani ” (lb. 344.10). 

In the above examples of prdnta we get no 
trace of the sense of “mean” or “rude,” 
though, of course, the distant or remote seats 
and beds would be but poor affairs after all. 

In Jaina-Prakrit, so far, at least, as the 
explanation of the Commentators goes, pamta 
seems to have the signification of “mean,” 
“poor”: 

“ amta-caraga .... /lamta-caragu .... luha- 

caraga .... amtuhara . . . /mmhlharara. 

lfihu-hura .... amta-jivi .... p«m(a-jivi. . .” 
(Suyugad ii. 2.72, p. 758-9). 

Compare also i. 15.15, p. 547, where the first 
amta is employed in the sense of “a poor 
state”: "Amtdni dhiri sevamti tena amtakara 
ih&.” The Dipika has the following note: 

“ Amtan amta-pramtaharan sevanti vivas tena 
samsarasyamtakaraste.” 

The Tika is a little fuller: 

“ Amtan paryamtan visayaksayatrisna-aharasya 
vamta-pramtadini dhira mahasatva visaya sukhanii 
rihaA sevanti ’bhyasyauti tena camta-pramta- 
hyasanenamtakaruA samsarasya ksayakarino bha- 
vanti.” 

In the Kalpasfitra (Jinacarita, § 17), we find 
pamta (and amta) applied to kula (“ family”): 

“Jan nam arahamta va cakkavatti va . , . . amta 
kulesu va jwimla-kulesu va daridda-kulesu va . . . . 
ayaimsu va ayaimti va ayaissamti va.” 

“ For it never has happened, nor does it happen, 
nor will it happen, that Arhats, Cakravartins .... 
should be boro in low families, mean families, poor 
families ...” (8acred Books of the East, xxii. 
p. 225). 

According to Buddhist authorities, a Buddha 
could not be bom in an obscure or out-of-the- 
way place (Jilt, i.); and a similar law held 
good for the Jaina Arahats, hence Maha- 
vira was bom in the Brahminical and best part 
of the town of Cuiufagrfima. 

The epithet pamta, therefore, defines the 
locality of the kula or family, so that it would 
be possible to take pamta here in its older sense 
of “a border,” a border or frontier family 
being, indeed, equivalent to a mean or obscure 
family. In fact, pamta-kula has much the 
same sense as Palipaecanta-visaya (= pratyanta- 
visaya) in Saddhammopayana, v. xi. 

So much then for the original signification 
of pamta (in pamtakula), which might have 
acquired the secondary meaning of “ moan ” or 
“ rude.” But, while this is not at all unlikely 
with regard to its employment with kula, it is 


not so easy to see how it has, against older 
and widespread usage, become associated with 
liiha = ( 1) “rough,” “coarse,” as applied to 
food; (2) used also substantively in the sense 
of coaree-fare, hard-life (samyama), and even 
“one who lives the hard life of a mendicant.” 
Compare the following passages where hi ha 
(lukkha, rukkha) is employed in Jaina-Prakrit 
in the sense above mentioned: 

“ Aha javittha liihmam ” (Ayar. i. 8.4, ( 4); 
“tamba luhao parivitta sejja” (ib. i. 6.5, (3); 

“ Suram mannati appaaam yiiva litham na sevae” 
(Suyagarf i. 3.1, ( 3, p. 161); “Virata carissaham 
rnkkham ” (ib. i. 4.1.25, p. 239); “Nikkimcane 
bhikkhu su-MAa-jivi je garavam hoi talogagami” 
(ii. i. 13.12, p. 497). 

The note in the Dipika is as follows: 

“ Bahyarthena niakimeano bhikauA su-rukaa-jivi 
vallacanakadi pramtahara evambhuto pi ka<,-cid 
gauravapriye.” 

The Tika: 

“Bahyathena niakimeano pi bhiknana^ilo bhikauA 
paradattabhoji tatba sastlea-riiktdmta-primtam 
vallacanakadi tena jivitum pranadharanam kartum 
(,-ilant asya pa 6U-r«As«-jivi evambhuto pi yah 
ka(,cid garavakriyo bhavati.” “ Aham amsi 
bhikkhu luhe" (ib. ii. i.10, p. 578; see also ii. 1.60, 
p. 665-6; ii. 2.72, p. 758-91. 

Here the Jaina liiha corresponds to Skt. 

riikaa or lltkm. Pali lilkha. Buddhist-Skt. hi ha 
or liiha (see Vyutpatti ed. Minayeff 134.1!), 
p. 41 ; and Academy, July 12, 1890). 

In Pali lilkha is never associated with punt a 
as regards food, but with jianita (“ dainty ”) — 
Skt. prunita (“ dressed,” “ cooked ”). Comx>are 
the following uses of the Pali terms : 

“ Jarasigalo bbojanam paifiabhitvii na viciDati 
l iik ham va pant lam villi ” (Milinda, p. 395). 

“ Pmilarn yadiva Ittkham appam va yadiva 
bahum 

Yapanattbam abbufijiwsu agiddha nadhimuc- 
chitu.” 

(Thera-gatha v. 923, p. 84; see, also, v. 436, 
p. 46, v. 579, p. 60.) 

“Panitam pi lukham denti” (Dbammapada, 
p. 214) : Sukha-panitadisu yam kifici dento” 
(ib., p. 374); “ Sukham denti no panitam ” (Sam¬ 
yutta xvi. 4 5, pt. ii., p. 200). 

In Divyavadana, p. 425, we find liiha- 
prantta: 

“ 8a pra<;yati aynshmato Vita<;okasya pam(;ukulani 
ca civaram mrinmayam patram yuvad annabhaik- 
Bhyam liihii-prunllam diishtva ca rajfiaA ptidayor 
nipatya kritdfijalir uvaca.” 

In the light of the foregoing illustrations of 
liiha and pamta we would venture to amend 
the faulty lection in the third pada of the 
Ayfirarogasutta i. 2.(5, § 3, by reading, in defer¬ 
ence to the older usages of the Sanskrit and 
Pali languages, " panitam luham sevanti ' vira 
sammattadamsino,” which would correspond in 
Pali to “ panita-lukham sevanti vira (? dhira) 
sammattadassino.” But saminattadamsinof was 
probably not in the oldest form of the Jaina 
text; and were there an exact parallel passage 
in our Pali documents, we should (doubtless 
find samattadassino (Cf. samattadamsino in 
Ay&r. i. 5.3, § 5, p. 24), “observing indiffer¬ 
ence.” “ The heroes who observe indifference 
(with regard to food) use dainty and coarse 
fare ” (see Jaina Sutras, p. 47). They do not 
pick out the dainty pieces out of the alms they 
receive, but eat the coarse along with the 
daintier morsels (see Jaina Sutras i., p. 112). 
Compare the previous cloka beginning “Nara- 
tim,” which has a parallel in Aiiguttara Nikaya 
iv. 2831 (see Journal Pali Text Society, 1889 j 
P- 210)- _ 

* Or paaitaluham sevanti. . 

t Sammattadamsi occurs in Ayar. i. 3.2.1. 

1 Compare the Pali use_ of aratiratuaha with 
Jaina-Prakrit arai-raisaha, Ayar. i. 3.1, § 1. 
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We must bear in mind that the language and 
traditions of both Buddhists and Jains were 
derived from a common source, and would, as 
a matter of course, have many points of simi¬ 
larity in common. It is true that the redac¬ 
tion of the Jaina canon was very much later 
than the settlement of the canonical books by 
the Buddhist redactors, and the latter may 
have kept the dialect of their sacred books in 
a less corrupt form than the Jainas; but, on 
the other hand, the Jaina PrUkrit, as Dr. 
Jacobi has pointed out, is nearer to Pali than 
the literary Prakrits of Hiila, Setubandha, &c.; 
and the earliest works of the Jainas canon are 
probably older than such North-Buddhist texts 
as the Lalita Vistara, Mahavasta, Divyavadana, 
&c. (see Int. to Jaina Sutras, “ Sacred Books of 
the East,” xxxvii., xl.-xliii.). 

It is quite possible that the Jainas, although 
using many well-known Buddhist terms, may 
have purposely altered their opponent’s phrase¬ 
ology, and changed terms like panita-lidcha 
into jmmta-lukha ; or perhaps the later Jaina 
scribes, not understanding the older use of 
jxmita with reference to food, substituted the 
more familiar jiamta, which originally referred 
to locality, and not to state or condition. 
Compare “ prante Vasudattapure ” (Kathasarit. 
vi. 29, 152). In one passage, however, of the 
Ayfiramgasutta (i. 8.3, § 2, p. 43), we find 
jiamta, as in Pali, employed as an epithet of 
si')/>/a and dsana, in the sense of “remote,” 
“ out-of-the-way 

“ Aha duccara-Liufimm acari 
Yajjhabhumiw ca Subbbabhumimca 
Pamtam seyyaai sevimsu 
Aeanagaijrt ceva pamtiUm.” 

“ He travelled in the pathless country of the 
Lad has, in Vajjhabhumi and Subbhabhumi; he 
used (frequented) these miserable beds and miser¬ 
able seats ” (Jacobi). 

R. Mohhis. 


CHINA AND BABYLONIA. 

London: Sept. 6,1892. 

In Prof. Max Muller’s presidential address 
to-day, at the opening of the Ninth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Orientalists, he referred 
to a theory which I have been maintaining for 
the last twelve years (in more than forty articles, 
pamphlets, and books), and which has found 
lately a further supporter in the Rev. C. J. Ball 
from a somewhat different point of view. It 
has also received the complete approbation of 
the leading scholars in Sinology and Assyrio- 
logy. The theory is to the effect that the 
early written characters and civilisation of the 
Chinese were derived from ancient Babylonia 
and Elam. 

Prof. Max Muller, in the printed copy of his 
address issued at the end of the meeting, says 
that “ I think it possible to show that the 
oldest cuneiform letters .... owed their first 
origin to China.” The reasoning he founds 
on this is sound enough ; but as I have never 
advanced such a theory, and as my views are 
just the reverse, making Babylonia the ultimate 
fountain head of the civilisation of the Middle 
Kingdom, the argumentation of the learned 
professor falls to the ground. 

Terrien de LACOUrERIE. 


“THE HISTORY OF THE MOGHAL EMPERORS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THEIR COINS.” 

Sept. 7, 1882. 

The only difference between your reviewer 
nd myself, as to his correction of the dale I 
ave given in my History of the Moghul Emperors 
illustrated by their Coins for the grant of mint- 
privileges to the East India Company by Sira j - 
ad-daula, is that instead of qualifying it as “ a 
curious mistake ” he should have called it “an 


obvious misprint.” Siraj-ad-daula granted the 
privilege of coining in his treaty of February 7, 
1757, and died the same year, shortly after the 
battle of Plassey. The printers converted 1757 
into 1759, as printers sometimes will, and I 
failed to detect the error in the proof-sheets. 

As to the derivation of “John Company” 
from Kumpani Jahdn or Jaluin Kumpani, my 
authority, I think, was Sir George Birdwood’s 
article in the Journal of Indian Art ; but as I 
am at a distance from my books, I cannot verify 
the reference. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 


“ tel” and not “tell.” 

Brighton : Sept. 5,1892. 

I beg to corroborate, briefly, Prof. Sayce’s 
correction of the spelling of the word “Tell ” 
in his review of the Tell el-Amariui Tablets in 
the British Museum in the Academy of last 
week. 

The word is not pronounced in Arabic as the 
word “tell” in English, but is uttered with 
a short articulation. 

This is one of the errors which I pointed out 
to Mr. Renouf, the late keeper of the Depart¬ 
ment of Assyrian and Egyptian Antiquities, 
more than eight months ago. 

Whoever assisted the Principal Librarian in 
compiling the article on Assyrian and Baby¬ 
lonian Antiquities in the British Museum Green 
Guide of 1890 was not thoroughly acquainted 
either with the languages of Biblical lands or 
with the history and geography of the ancient 
Assyrian and Babylonian sites. 

H. Rassam. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. have issued this 
week, in time to be laid before the Oriental 
Congress, the comprehensive Persian-English 
Dictionary upon which Dr. F. Steingass has 
been engaged for several years past. Originally 
intended as a revised edition of Johnson’s en¬ 
largement of Richardson—it is curious that 
these two familiar names should recur to¬ 
gether in oriental lexicography—the work has 
gradually grown under its author’s hands, 
until it may now claim to be an independent 
dictionaiy. An important feature is the in¬ 
corporation of the vocabulary of contemporary 
Persian literature, including the Shah’s diaries 
of his visits to Europe. It forms a massive 
imperial octavo of nearly 1600 pages, in 
double column; and, having received a large 
subsidy from the Secretary of State for 
India, it is appropriately' issued by the old 
publishers to the India Office, with a graceful 
dedication to Dr. Reinhold Rost. 

In connexion with the Oriental Congress, 
Messrs. Luzac & Co., of 46 Great Russell - 
street, have brought together a collection of 
oriental works published in England since 
1889, and have also issued a bibliographical 
list of the same, arranged mainly according to 
subjects, with an index of authors’ names. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, of Columbia 
College, New York, has ready for publication 
(Boston : Ginn & Co.) the first Part of a Zend 
Grammar in comparison with Sanskrit, based 
upon Geldner’s edition of the Avesta. Besides 
an introduction, giving an account of the 
language and its literature, the subjects dealt 
with in this part are the phonetic laws, the 
inflectional system, and the word-formation of 
Zend, with the corresponding inflections and 
forms in Sanskrit, as given in Whitney’s 
Grammar. A second Part, already at press, 
will treat of the syntax. 

The August number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record has come out with commend¬ 
able promptitude. It contains an elaborate 


Di 


review of the Tel el-Amama Tablets in the 
British Museum, by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen, 
who gives his own transliteration and transla¬ 
tion of some of them; notes on other cuneiform 
tablets in the Museum, throwing light on the 
history of the times of the Seleucidae, by Mr. 
Theo. G. Pinches; a further instalment of 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie’s proofs of the 
origin of the early Chinese Civilisation from 
Babylonia; and a note by the same, explaining 
how the ancient Egyptians used to obtain fire 
by means of a bow-drill. But the most im¬ 
portant article of all is that in which MM. 
Yadrintzeff and Deniker describe the recent 
Russian expeditions into Mongolia, to explore 
the valley of the Orkhon and the ruius of 
Karakorum, the capital of Gengis Khan. 
Apart from architectural remains and sculptures, 
a number of bilingual inscriptions were dis¬ 
covered, written both in Chinese characters 
and in the Runic script previously found on the 
Yenissei. The Chinese inscriptions date from 
the eighth century A. D., and were erected by 
the Chinese emperor in honour of the civil and 
military exploits of the Uighur Khan. The 
general result is to prove that, before the 
Mongol invasion, this part of the country was 
inhabited by Turk tribes in a comparatively 
high stage of civilisation : they not only knew 
the arts of writing, architecture, &c., but 
also practised agriculture on a large scale, by 
means of an extensive system of irrigation. 


FINE ART. 

The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 

Standards. By William Ridgeway. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Anything that comes from Prof. Ridgeway’s 
pen is sure to be distinguished by erudition 
and originality. The present volume, as yet 
his most ambitious literary venture, is not 
only learned, ingenious, and suggestive, but 
revolutionary, attacking sundry accepted 
doctrines of the masters of metrological 
science — Boeckh, Brandis, Mommsen, 
Hultsch, Head, and Petrie. The quality of 
the book is such that these novel theories 
cannot be summarily dismissed, but will have 
to be taken into account by future inquirers. 
It is too soon to pronounce any definite 
judgment as to many of the speculations 
here propounded. Some, probably, may 
stand the test of the sharp criticism they are 
certain to receive, others will have to be 
modified or withdrawn. I will therefore 
confine myself to a comparison of Prof. 
Ridgeway’s heresies with the orthodox doc¬ 
trines, mentioning a few of the objections 
which he will have to answer. 

In the earlier chapters he deals with 
ancient trade routes, the distribution of the 
precious metals, and the systems of barter 
among savage and semi-civilised peoples, 
which are mostly based on articles of orna¬ 
ment or use, such as cowries, beads, hoes, 
axes, needles, fish hooks, wire, metal rings, 
cloth, blankets, sheep, oxen, slaves, stock¬ 
fish, and tobacco, thus leading up to his main 
thesis, that among the more civilised peoples 
of antiquity the unit of barter was the ox, 
and that when the precious metals were dis¬ 
covered, a fixed weight of metal was sub¬ 
stituted for the ox unit, as is indicated by 
the Latin word pecunia derived from penis, 
and the English fee cognate with the German 
vieh. The light Babylonian shekel, tho Per¬ 
sian daric, the Attic gold stater, all weighing 
from 130 to 133 grains, were, he considers, 
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bullion equivalents of the ox. He also 
maintains that the Homeric talent, con¬ 
sisting of 130 grains of gold, and in¬ 
dependently derived from the ox-unit of 
barter, was the basis of all the Greek 
monetary standards. 

Passing over for the present these specu¬ 
lations as to the ox unit and the Homeric 
talent, which, as we shall presently see, rest 
on somewhat insecure foundations, we come 
to Prof. Ridgeway’s theory of the origin of 
the Greek silver standards. This is the 
portion of the book which will probably 
meet with the greatest amount of hostile 
criticism, but which, if it stands the test, 
will have an important bearing on metro¬ 
logical science. The new theory is ingenious 
and intrinsically probable, but whether it is 
capable of strict proof is another quostion. 
Probably the available materials do not 
suffice for either a demonstration or a 
refutation. 

The chief silver standards whose origin 
has to be explained are the Phocean stater 
of 260 grains, the Aeginetic of 194 grains, 
the Buboic, Attic, or Corinthian of 134 
grains, and the Macedonian of 224 grains. 
These standards have hitherto been deduced 
by various devices and assumptions either 
from the Babylonian shekel of 130 grains, 
or from the Egyptian gold standard of about 
200 grains. In lieu of all these elaborate 
explanations Prof. Ridgeway propounds one 
clear and simple principle. Rejecting 
the theory of a transmission of the Asiatic 
weight standards, he contends, as already 
stated, that the Greeks started with the sup¬ 
posed Homeric talent of 130 grains, which 
represented the ox as the unit of barter. 
This gold unit, he thinks, remained stable; 
but when silver became known the relative 
values of gold and silver constantly changed, 
and the successive silver standards arose 
from attempts to equate the ever varying 
ratios of the values of gold and silver. As 
he tersely puts his argument, “ from first to 
last the Greek communities were engaged in 
an endless quest after bi-metallism.” 

It is impossible to do justice to this 
theory without testing it by special cases, 
and comparing the method by which Prof. 
Ridgeway explains the origin of the chief 
silver standards with the established or 
orthodox theories, which are all based on 
the probable hypothesis of the transmission 
of weight standards from the East and the 
very improbable assumption that the relative 
values of gold and silver remained constant 
for many centuries. 

On certain bronze lion-weights and stone 
duck-weights found at Nineveh and else¬ 
where the values are inscribed, and hence 
we obtain authentic knowledge of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian weight standards. The 
most important of these weights are dated 
from the reigns of Tiglath Pilesar in the 
eighth century b.c., of Shalmanesar in the 
ninth, of Irta Merodach in the eleventh, 
and of Dungi, who is assigned to the twenty- 
first. From these weights we obtain the 
value of the light mina of 7793‘3 grains, one 
sixtieth of which is the light shekel of 
129-89 grains (130 in round numbers), the 
heavy mina and the heavy shekel being 
exactly double these weights, and the talent 
being 60 minas. 


From the oldest Greek tombs, and from 
Schliemann’s excavations at Hissarlik and 
Mycenae, we learn that gold was known 
before silver. Hence we may assume 
that silver was at first scarcer, and there¬ 
fore more valuable than gold. After the 
discovery of the silver mines of Cilicia, 
Spain, and Laurium, and the exhaustion of 
the gold in the river gravels of Lydia, silver 
became relatively cheaper—a grain of gold 
being worth at various times ten, eleven, 
thirteen, fifteen, or seventeen grains of 
silver; and, finally, when the gold mines of 
Thrace were worked by Philip of Macedon, 
and the hoarded gold of Darius had been 
put into circulation by Alexander, the ratio 
again fell. “ All this,” Prof. Ridgeway 
confesses, “ is purely conjectural ” (p. 291); 
but if we grant his premises, we obtain a 
very simple explanation of the perplexing 
variations of the Greek silver standards. 
The chief difficulty is Prof. Ridgeway’s 
hypothetical Homeric ox-unit; but this can 
be jetisoned without damage by substituting 
for it the Persian gold daric, which circu¬ 
lated freely in Greece, and was of the exact 
weight required. The daric weighed 129-2 
grains, and may be regarded as identical 
with the Babylonian gold shekel of 129-89 
grains. There is no difficulty in regarding 
the Hebrew shekel of 253 grains, and the 
early Phocean electron and silver staters of 
254 grains, as degraded forms of the heavy 
Babylonian shekel of 260 grains. 

Herodotus informs us that in the empire 
of Darius gold was 13 times as valuable 
as silver. The actual ratio, as deduced 
from coins, seems to have been 1 to 13-3. 
With this ratio the Babylonian silver shekel 
of 173 grains, 10 of which were equivalent 
to 1 gold shekel, is easily obtained from 
the gold shekel of 130 grains (130 x 13'3 4 
10 = 172-9). Taking the same ratio of gold 
to silver, the Phoenician silver standard of 
225 grains (called by Brandis the 15 stater 
standard) has hitherto been derived from 
the heavy gold shekel of 260 grains, by 
dividing it into 15 silver shekels (260 X13-3 
4-15 = 230 ). The normal Phoenician shekel 
is, however, not 230 grains but 225, but 
this difficulty is got over by the hypothesis 
of degradation. Phoenician shekels, minted 
at different periods, range in fact from 236 
down to 220 grains. Prof. Ridgeway’s 
first great heresy is his rejection of the 
famous 15 stater standard. He objects 
that the division into 15 shekels is purely 
conjectural, and he contends that the 
normal Phoenician silver standard was 
220 grains, and he obtains it from the light 
gold shekel of 130 grains, by assuming 
that the value of gold to silver was 
1 to 17 or thereabouts (130X 17-7-10=221). 
He considers that this low value of silver 
about 1000 b.c. was due to the discovery of 
the silver mines of Spain. In the time of 
Solomon we read that “ silver was nothing 
accounted of in Jerusalem.” We thus get 
rid of the anomalous 15 stater hypothesis, 
and are able to explain the variations in the 
weight of the Phoenician shekel. 

This Phoenician silver standard (220—225 
grains) has hitherto been believed to have 
been the source of the Macedonian standard 
of 224 grains, on which the enormous silver 
coinage of Philip of Macedon was struck. 


Prof. Ridgeway contends that it was obtained 
independently from the 130 grain gold unit, 
and is to be explained by the depreciation 
of silver due to the abundant supply from 
the Bisaltian silver mines. 

We now come to the crucial test of the new 
theory, the Aeginetic standard, the first on 
which coins were struck in any European 
mint. Normally it may have been as high 
as 196 grains, the actual coins which we 
possess weighing from 194 to 180 grains. 
The origin of this standard, which at one time 
extended to Sicily and Italy, and prevailed 
over the greater portion of the Greek world, 
has been the source of prolonged contro¬ 
versy. Brandis considered it to be the 
Babylonian silver standard of 173 grains, 
raised, for some mysterious reason, to 196 
grains, a most improbable supposition. Mr. 
Head maintains that it was a degraded 
form of the Phoenician silver standard of 
225 grains. Hultsch thinks that this 196 
grain standard was a sort of compromise 
between the Babylonian standard of 173 
grains and the Phoenician of 225. Mr. 
Petrie, with more probability, derives it 
from the Egyptian gold unit which he 
found in some Xllth Dynasty tombs at 
Illahun in the Fayum {circa 2400 b.c.), and 
which in the time of Amenhotep III. ( circa 
1500 b.c.) weighed 207 grains, but was 
afterwards degraded at Memphis to 201 and 
then to 196 grains, the precise Aeginetic 
weight. Prof. Ridgeway on the other hand 
derives it direotly from the 130 grain gold 
standard, by supposing that in the eighth 
or seventh century b.c., when Pheidon of 
Argos first struck silver coins at Aegina, 
the value of gold to silver was as 1 : 15, 
and that, as usual, ten silver staters were 
equivalent to one gold stater (130 x 15 -f- 
10 = 195). 

This perplexing Aeginetic standard affords 
the most favourable test that can be applied to 
Prof. Ridgeway’s hypothesis. Of the five 
solutions proposed, those of Mr. Petrie and 
Prof. Ridgeway seem more probable than 
the hypotheses of Mr. Head, Brandis, or 
Hultsch, but are not without difficulties. 
Aegina was a place of considerable com¬ 
merce ; but it is doubtful whether, as early 
as the seventh century b.c., the commerce 
with Egypt was so considerable as to make 
it probable that the Greeks would have 
adopted an Egyptian standard as their own. 
On the other hafid, Prof. Ridgeway has to 
assume that about the tenth century b.c., 
when, as he supposes, the Phoenician stan¬ 
dard originated, the value of silver to gold 
was 17: 1, that in the seventh century it 
was 15 : 1, in the fifth century, 13 : 1, and 
in the fourth century, 10 : 1; whereas his 
previous argument as to the value of what 
he calls the ox-unit depends on the assump¬ 
tion that gold and silver were originally at 
par, and that the disparity kept increasing 
instead of diminishing till the Macedonian 
epoch. If Prof. Ridgeway can answer this 
objection, his theory of the origin of the 
Aeginetic standard may be provisionally 
accepted as the best that has been yet pro¬ 
pounded. 

The next standard is the Euboic, Attic, or 
Corinthian, on which were struck those 
Athenian “ owls ” and Corinthian “ colts ” 
which ultimately superseded the Aeginetic 
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coins, and for many years formed the chief 
currency of the Mediterranean. The weight 
varies from 135 to 125 grains, the normal 
weight being probably 134. Three weights 
found by Schliemann at Hissarlik belong 
to this standard, ranging from 136 -1 to 
137-4 grains. The Euboic standard is 
usually explained by supposing that the 
Asiatic gold standard of 130 grains, having 
been transmitted from Samos to Euboea, 
was adopted for silver, and slightly raised. 
This Prof. Eidgeway will not admit. He 
believes that the Euboic standard was 
derived from the Homeric talent of 130 
grains, founded on the ox-unit, which, 
he thinks, was used by the Greeks for 
weighing gold during the long period 
when they possessed no gold coinage of 
their own. We have already seen that the 
Persian gold daric circulated freely among 
the Greeks, constituting practically their 
gold currency. It is, therefore, needless to 
resort to a hypothetical Homeric talent of 
precisely the same weight, the very existence 
of which is doubtful, and whose transmission 
from Homeric to Macedonian times is more 
doubtful still. 

We are therefore confronted with two 
important elements in the discussion—the 
general probability of the transmission of 
weight standards, and the existence of this 
Homeric talent or ox-unit of 130 grains of 
gold, on which so much of the theory is 
unnecessarily based. As we have seen, 
Prof. Eidgeway maintains that in Greece, 
Egypt, and Babylonia the ox was the 
primitive unit of barter, and that the value 
of the ox was everywhere 130 grains of 
gold, and also that the value of the ox as 
measured by gold remained stable while the 
relative value of silver continually varied. 
The existence of this Homeric talent of the 
value of an ox rests on very slender evidence. 
Practically we have nothing definite beyond 
the fact that in the footrace in the Iliad 
the second prize was a cow, and the 
third was half a talent of gold. This 
Prof. Eidgeway couples with the statement 
of an anonymous Alexandrine writer of 
unknown but late date, who tells us that 
the Homeric talent was of the same value 
as the Persian daric. This late Alexandrine 
writer, who must have written many 
centuries after the composition of the 
Homeric poems, could not have been in 
possession of any real evidence; and the 
deduction that the value of the ox was 
130 grains of gold conflicts with other 
evidence of a surer kind. Thus Solon (circa 
600 b.c.), when commuting into money 
fines Draco’s fines of sheep and oxen, puts 
the value of the ox at five silver drachmas; 
and as the Euboic standard was then used at 
Athens, and as a Euboic drachma weighed 
67-5 grains, the value of silver to gold being 
then probably as 13-3 to 1, this would give 
25-3 grains of gold, instead of 130, for the 
value of the ox. Moreover, in a well-known 
passage Pollux tell us that the old Athenian 
didrachma was called the “ ox ” because it 
had an ox stamped upon it, and he goes on 
to say that at Delos the priests accepted an 
Attic didrachma in lieu of the offering of 
an ox. These didrachmas or staters must 
have been silver and not gold, as when gold 
drachmas are meant they are always desig¬ 


nated as such; and these ox coins to which 
Pollux refers have been identified with 
certain silver coins with a bull’s head 
struck in Euboea which circulated in 
Attica, where chiefly they have been found, 
while no gold coins were struck in Euboea 
before the Eoman conquest, and all 
Athenian gold coins have the owl and not 
the ox. We must therefore take the value 
of the ox in Delos at two silver drachmas ; 
so that it would be worth little more than 
10 grains of gold, instead of 130 as Prof. 
Eidgeway contends. 

Again, the value of the ox in Egypt 
about 1000 b.c. was one hat of silver, or 140 
grains. Prof. Eidgeway brings this state¬ 
ment into accordance with his theory, that 
the ox was everywhere worth 130 grains of 
gold, by assuming that in Egypt the value of 
silver was at first greater than that of gold, 
and that gradually gold became more value- 
able. This may be admitted; but the chrono¬ 
logical difficulty is fatal to the theory, since, 
about 1000 b.c., silver was so plentiful in 
Jerusalem as to be of no account, and, as we 
have already seen, Prof. Eidgeway has him¬ 
self estimated the ratio of gold to silver in 
Phoenicia at this very time as 1 to 17. It is 
impossible that at the same epoch gold and 
silver were nearly at par in Egypt, and at 
1 to 17 in Palestine. Moreover, when the 
Lex Tarpeia was passed, the value of the 
cow at Home was 100 asses or 10 denarii; 
and as the denarius contained 70 grains of 
silver, the value of the ox in gold would be 
from 46 to 54 grains of gold, according as 
we take the ratio of gold to silver as 
1 : 15 or as 1 : 13. 

The theory of a universal ox-unit of 130 
grains of gold is therefore difficult to 
reconcile with such evidence as we possess. 
There are also grave reasons for doubting 
whether the gold value of the ox could have 
remained stationary for any considerable 
time. The relative value of gold and of 
cattle seems to be more liable to sudden 
fluctuations than the relative value of gold 
and silver ; for, not to speak of the variable 
supply of gold, the price of cattle is ex¬ 
tremely unstable, being affected by murrains 
and by the supply of fodder. 

Thus, to take a modern example, the 
accounts of the Priory of Finchale show 
that in 1312 an ox cost 12s., in 1367 it cost 
17s., in 1398 it cost 12s., in 1450 it cost 
68. 8d., in 1458 it cost 12s., in 1516 it oost 
16s., in 1525 it cost 10s., and in 1528 it 
cost 20s. Before the Norman Conquest the 
value of the ox was between two and three 
shillings. The fluctuations prove that the 
values are not solely due to the depreciation 
of the silver coinage. 

Prof. Eidgeway even contends that the 
weights of the earliest gold coins of the Gauls 
and Germans depended on the value of the 
ox. He argues that in Gaul and North of 
the Alps gold was scarcer and cattle more 
abundant than in Greece, and, therefore, 
the Gaulish and German coins were reduced 
from 130 to 120 grains. But these Gaulish 
and German coins were barbarous imitations 
of the Macedonian Philippi, which bore on 
the obverse the laurel crowned head of 
Apollo, and on the reverse a victory in a 
biga. Sir John Evans has shown that the 
P hili ppi were copied in Southern Gaul, and 


that copies of theso copies gradually spread 
from tribe to tribe to Northern Gaul, 
Britain, and Germany—“ each copy in its 
turn served as the model from which other 
copies were made,” each more barbarous in 
type than its predecessor, and of baser 
metal, gradually descending from 120 
grains of gold in 300 b.c. to 84 grains in 
20 b.c. Evidently the copies were made 
from worn coins, and there was a continual 
tendency to reduce the standard. This 
gradual reduction in weight depended on 
transmission and degradation, and not on 
the diminished value of the ox; in fact, 
the value o% the ox continually increased, 
being valued at 96 grains of gold in the 
earliest German laws, and afterwards at 144 
grains. 

The same process of degradation took 
place in the opposite region. The Philippi 
were imitated in Bactria, but the standard 
steadily fell from 133 grains to 118, just as 
in Gaul, Germany, and Britain, the imitations 
of the Philippi fell from 133 to 120, and 
ultimately to 84 grains. The Italian soldo, 
the French sou, and the English shilling 
are descendants of the solidus, originally a 
gold coin heavier than a sovereign; its 
descendant is worth a halfpenny in France 
and a shilling in England. The English 
penny and the French denier were de¬ 
scended from the denarius ; but the value of 
the penny was 24 times that of the denier. 
The English denarius or silver penny 
originally weighed 24 grains of silver; in 
the reign of Edward III. it had fallen to 
18, in the reign of Edward IV. to 12, and 
in that of Edward VI. to 8 grains. 
Thus the law is transmission and degrada¬ 
tion. The Indian coins were copied from 
those of Bactria, and the Bactrian from the 
Macedonian. The early coins of Arabia 
Felix were rude copies of the Athenian 
owls. The Anglo-Saxon sceatlas are copies 
of Byzantine coins. The dinars and dirhems 
of the Caliphs were, as the names show, 
successors of the denarius and the drachma. 

Since the Greek alphabet, and the Greek 
names of many musical instruments, of 
spices and precious stones, of gold and 
bronze, and, above all, of weights and coins, 
were of Semitic origin, it is difficult to 
believe that the weight standards were not 
themselves so derived, especially when we 
know that nothing passes more easily by 
commerce—witness our own weights and 
measures—Troy weight, Apothecaries weight, 
and Avoirdupois. Hence it is difficult to 
believe with Prof. Eidgeway that, when the 
Athenians in the fifth century b.c. first 
coined gold staters of 133 grains, the weight 
had no reference to the Persian darics of 
130 grains, which had long circulated in 
Greece, a standard which goes back to the 
eleventh, and probably to the twenty-first 
century b.c. H the legendary Homeric 
talent was, as Prof. Eidgeway contends, 
130 grains of gold, which is the more pro¬ 
bable—that it was based on the ancient 
Asiatic standard of 130 grains, or that it 
persistently represented the value of the ox, 
which in Solon’s time was worth only 25 
grains and at Delos was worth 10 ? 

This article has extended to such length 
that it is impossible to discuss the subject 
of the types of Greek coins. Prof. Bidge- 
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way thinks that the symbols of the cow and 
the bull were placed on coins because the 
coins represented the ox-unit of barter, but 
the earliest coins on which these types occur 
are silver drachmas and half drachmas. 
Besides, these types are quite exceptional. 
Did the coins with lions and dolphins repre¬ 
sent the value of these animals ? On the 
oldest Athenian coins we have the types of 
the owl and the olive branch, which are 
usually regarded as symbols of the tutelary 
deity of Athens. Prof. Bidgeway maintains 
that olives and olive oil were units of value 
in Attica, a fact denoted by the olive branch 
on the coins. But how about the owl? 
Were owls also units of barter among the 
Athenians ? The cuttlefish appears on the 
coins of Croton. Prof. Bidgeway thinks 
this was because they formed a staple 
article of diet. The tortoise is the type on 
the coins of Aegina. Prof. Bidgeway tells 
us that the Aeginetans must have had 
something to barter for other commodities. 
What did this barren island yield but tor¬ 
toises ? Hence the tortoise became the unit 
of barter, and was therefore chosen as the 
type on Aeginetan coins. The Boeotian 
type is a shield, usually supposed to be the 
shield of Hercules—but no, hides, and shields 
of hide formed the barter unit of Boeotian 
commerce. On early Lycian coins the type 
is the boar, which was adopted because, for¬ 
sooth, the Lydans may have made good 
bacon and hams. 

Though Prof. Bidgeway rides some of his 
hobbies too hard, it is impossible to deny 
the value of the book. Not only does it 
supply a very probable solution of the diffi¬ 
cult problem of the Greek silver standards, 
but it abounds with incidental remarks 
which are valuable and suggestive. 

Isaac Taylob. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London : Sept. 5,1892. 

Permit me to repair an omission in my letter 
of last week. Among the false-necked vases 
in the Fourth Egyptian Boom at the British 
Musenm, there is one with the number 22,821 
upon its label. The vase is of Mycenaean ware, 
and decorated in Mycenaean style. The label 
says that it was found at Der el-Bahari in 
the tomb of one of the grandsons of King 
Pinetchem. 

Pinetchem reigned in the XXIst Dynasty, 
and was a grandson of King Herheru, the 
founder of that dynasty. According to the 
common system of chronology, the dynasty was 
founded about 1100 b.c. li so, the tomb of 
the founder’s great-great-grandson can hardly 
date from before 1000 years b.c. Under the 
system of chronology adopted by Mr. Petrie, 
the date would be later still. 

In his final letter Mr. Petrie said, “ When¬ 
ever a single dear datum can be produced 
which stands outside of the propositions which 
I have laid down in my last letter, I shall be 
glad to consider it.” The first of these pro¬ 
positions was, “That all the data yet found 
with the widely-spread examples [of Mycenaean 
pottery] in Greece and Egypt show a period of 
between 1450 b.c. and 1100 b.c. Well, here is 
a “ datum ” which “ shows a period ” of about 
1000 years B.c. 

Cecil Tokk. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Sib Noel Paton has just completed an 
important symbolical picture, entitled “ De 
Profundis:—‘ Out of the depths have I cried 
unto Thee, O Lord; lead me to the rock 
that is higher than I.’ ” We see a female 
figure, which typifies the human soul, 
struggling up a steep, rocky way, from an 
unseen valley beneath, in which she has been 
wandering, lost and desolate, and whence 
dreary coils of thick, chilling mist are being 
driven upwards by the wind and cling around 
her feet. Her white garments, and the riohly 
tinted wings that appear at her shoulders, are 
rent and stained; but a flash of glad surprise 
illumines her features, and passes into an 
expression of utter peace, as she recognises her 
Divine Helper in the figure who kneels to 
receive and embrace her, his pierced hands 
sustaining her worn and weary frame, and the 
hollow eyes and suffering face that appear 
from beneath the crown of thorns gazing into 
her human countenance with a look of ineffable 
love and compassion. Behind is visible a vista 
of quiet landscape, with a space of still waters 
and a stretch of folded hills lying “ softer than 
sleep ” in the misty atmosphere of the dawn, 
beneath a sky in which the morning star is still 
visible, but which is gathering colour from the 
sunrise, and is ready to pass into the perfect 
day. The picture shows all the learned and 
carefully finished execution that is characteristic 
of the painter, and is full of the reverent, 
solemnly ideal aim which has never been absent 
from his treatment of religious and symbolical 
subjects. 

This year’s number of Yule Tide will bo 
illustrated almost entirely by Mr. Harry 
Furaiss, who contributes four cartoons in 
colours and a number of other drawings to 
accompany the letterpress, which is entitled, 
“ The Demine and Fall of the New Empire.” 
The coloured plate will be from a painting 
called “Bose, Shamrock, and Thistle,” by Mr. 
George Joy. 

The annual exhibition of paintings from the 
Paris Salons will open next week in the 
Continental Gallery, New Bond-street. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Homolle, director of the 
French School at Athens, gave a report on the 
work done during the spring and summer of 
the present year. Three members have divided 
among themselves the exploration of the islands 
in the Egean. M. Homolle has himself under¬ 
taken to publish, in a series of monographs, the 
inscriptions from the islands. M. Chamenard 
is at present engaged upon the temple of 
Delos, where the inscriptions furnish 
detailed materials for a very exact description 
and restoration. M. Joubin has excavated the 
site of Stratos, of which M. Heuzey long 
ago pointed out the importance. He has 
laid bare the agora and the temple, and has 
collected a large number of terracottas, as well 
as interesting inscriptions. 

We have just received the last Part of the 
American Journal of Archaeology for 1891. The 
lateness of publication derives emphasis from 
tho fact that about half the contents consist of 
news of discoveries, &c., which took place 
more than eight months ago. The Part opens 
with papers of the American School at Athens. 
Mr. John Pickard contributes a very careful 
study of the topography of ancient Eretria, 
based upon a survey made in the early spring 
of 1891. Mr. Henry S. describes the remains 
of an ancient temple, found at Plataia later in 
the same spring, which he shows reason for 
identifying with the famous Heraion, built by 
the Thebans in 426-5 B.c., after the destruction 
of an earlier temple on the same site. Next, 
we have the text of a long votive inscription, 


also from Plataia, with a valuable comment by 
Mr. Bufus B. Bichardson; while, lastly, Mr. 
F. B. Tarbell gives an account of a so-called 
“ mensa ponderaria” from Assos. Passing 
from classical archaeology, we have an 
elaborate paper by Prof. Allan Marquand, 
illustrated with two plates, on an altarpiece in 
the Metropolitan Museum at New York, 
which he is able to assign to the hand of 
Andrea del Bobbin. Prof. A. L. Frothingham 
continues his series on the introduction of 
Gothic architecture into Italy by French 
Cistercians, dealing this time with the little- 
known monastery of Arbona in tho Abruzzi; 
and he finds himself compelled to protest 
against the discourteous treatment his work 
has received from a young French scholar. 
Among the minor items, we may mention a 
letter from Dr. J. P. Peters, giving a summary 
of the results of his recent expedition to Baby¬ 
lonia (see Academy, September 5, 1891) ; and 
a detailed review of Paton and Hicks’s “In¬ 
scriptions of Cos,” by J. H. Wright. 

Mr. Henry O’Shea has just brought out in 
French a new guide to the collections of the 
Louvre (Paris: Dentu). Not a page is wasted 
in this closely-packed 18mo volume of 430 
pages. It is neatly bound in cloth, and con¬ 
tains plans of the ground and first floor of tho 
Louvre, with a history of the several collec¬ 
tions, a chronology of the schools of painting, 
biographies of artists when first mentioned, 
and an appreciation of their chief pictures. 
Mr. H. O’Shea is no novice in art-criticism; he 
has studied the subject for more than thirty 
years. Those who are acquainted with the 
Guide to Spain which bears his name, will 
welcome this new volume, in which he has 
done for the Mustes du Louvre, but on a 
larger scale, what he formerly did for the 
Museo de Madrid. 


MUSIC. 

THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

Gloucester ■ 8cpt. 7, 1892. 

The selection of music for the present Festival 
has justly given general satisfaction: the 
claims of both old and modem masters have 
been fully recognised, whilo four works, of 
greater or less importance, and all by English 
composers, supply the novelties without which 
no Festival scheme is now considered'completo. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” attracted an im¬ 
mense audience yesterday (Tuesday) morning; 
and until it shows signs of decline in popular 
favour, the promoters of the Festival, whose 
special object is to benefit charity, will continue 
to assign to it the place of honour. For Leeds, 
the argument assumes quite a different aspect: 
music there is the first consideration. The solo 
vocalists were Miss A. Williams, Miss Hilda 
Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, the 
last two specially distinguishing themselves. 
In the evening Gounod’s “ Eedemptiou ” 
was given, with the assistance of Mme. 
Nordica, Miss Jessie King, and Messrs. 
Houghton, Watkin Mills, and Plunket Greene. 
As only the Monday before the Festival is 
devoted to rehearsal of band and chorus, 
everything cannot be properly gone through, 
and some things, indeed, are left to take caro 
I of themselves. At the performances both 
yesterday and to-day there were moments of 
j indecision, not to say confusion. It is easy to 
j advise that more time should be spent upon 
rehearsal; but that means greater expense, and, 
consequently, less for the charity. In the long 
run, however, it might be found not only a 
wiser but also more profitable policy to present 
the works in as perfect a manner as possible. 

The programme this morning was devoted to 
Handel and Bach, and to Dr. Bridge. The 
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oratorio of “ Joshua ” is almost a novelty; it was 
revived a few seasons ago by Mr. E. Prout at 
the Borough of Hackney Concerts, but, with 
that exception, we can recall no performance of 
it either in London or at a provincial festival. 
Of course, “Joshua,” like many of Handel’s 
oratorios, is far too long, and many numbers 
have to be cut. By this the work is indeed 
improved; for the composer in writing both his 
oratorios and his operas was not concerned so 
much about the unity of his work, as about 
keeping all his singers well employed. But 
why the “See the conquering hero comes” 
(so well known in connexion with “Judas 
Maccabaeus,” to which it was transferred) was 
omitted in the performance here is a mystery. 
Was it considered too secular for the cathedral' 
Handel’s work contains some splendid speci¬ 
mens of his genius, but there are also many 
assages in which the master’s pen was moved 
y instinct rather than by inspiration. The 
juxtaposition of works by the two musical 
giants of the eighteenth century naturally led 
one to reflect on this picture and on this. 
Handel’s music, for the most part, is objective, 
while that of Bach is subjective; and this 
difference caused the one to aim "at simplicity, 
and drew the other into complexity. Over a 
mixed audience, Handel will, probably, 
always exert a more direct and more powerful 
influence; but Bach shows the fuu might 
of his genius only to those who study him 
until the complexity of detail no longer conceals 
the deep underlying thought and emotion. 
Bach’s Cantata, “ My spirit was in heaviness,” 
contains some of his finest music, but the per¬ 
formance was by no means a satisfactory one. 
The soloists for “Joshua” were Miss A. 
Williams, Miss H. Wilson, and Messrs. Lloyd 
and Watkin Mills. The two ladies sang well, 
but the two gentlemen specially distinguished 
themselves. Mr. Lloyd was in splendid voice. 
In the Bach, Miss A. Williams and Messrs. 
Houghton and Plunket Greene were the soloists; 
and of these the last named seemed most in 


sympathy with the music. The choral singing 
was at times very unsteady. Mr. C. Lee 
Williams is an able musician, and a good con¬ 
ductor; he certainlyis inclined todrag the tempi , 
but, for want of proper time for rehearsal, his 
efforts should be judged with indulgence. 

Dr. Bridge’s setting of the Lord’s Prayer, 
i which was given under the composer’s direction 
j after the oratorio, is a very short composition, 
occupying only ten minutes in performance. 
He has used the English version by the Rev. 
E. H. Plumtre, late Dean of Wells, of the 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer in Dante’s 
PurgaUrrio, Canto XI. Dr. Bridge has often 
proved his skill as a composer, and in this new 
work there are some effective passages. The 
opening phrase (which, by the way, faintly' 
recalls Mozart’s Ave Verum) is dignified; in the 
supplication for forgiveness there is fine 
cadence; and in the “ But from his evil sting 
deliverance give ”—the final section—there is 
some broad, effective (Gounodesque) writing. 
But somehow or other the composition sounds 
patchy, for there is no leading thought giving 
unity to the work. Then, again, the composer 
does not seem to us to have caught fthe colour 
of the context. The Lord’s Prayer is uttered 
by souls in purgatory, who, no longer capable 
of sin, pray not for themselves, but for their 
brethren on earth. One would have expected 
music of a more mystic character. 

In the evening there was a miscellaneous 
concert at the Shire Hall, at which was given 
Miss Ellicott’s setting of Mr. Lewis Morris’s 
poem entitled “ The Birth of Song.” There 
seems to us more thought than poetry in the 
“ poem ”; but, anyhow, it provided certain con¬ 
trasts of mood of which Miss Ellicott has taken 
good advantage. Three years ago, this talented 
lady wrote a Cantata full of charm, entitled 
“ Elysium,” and in the present work she has 
again shown skill and refinement. Neverthe¬ 
less, we are more favourably inclined towards 
the earlier work. “ The Birth of Song ” may 
be praised for the naturalness of the writing; 


the composer always keeps within bounds, 
and expresses her thoughts in a clear, 
decisive manner. The music in its neat and 
melodious phrases often reminds one of 
Mendelssohn, while here and there are 
traces of acquaintance with Wagner’s 
music-dramas. The opening of the Cantata 
is very fresh and pleasing. The tenor solo, 
“ Shall he attune his voice,” if it does not rise 
to a high level, is attractive. The chorus, “ Nor 
’mid the clang and rush of mightier thought,” 
is not lacking in energy; but it has no real 
climax, and there is also a certain monotony 
of key in it. The chorus later on divides into 
six parts, and there is some effective writing. 
The scoring is good, but, on the whole, too 
heavy. The soli parts were taken by Mme. 
Nordica and Mr. Houghton; the former was 
not in good voice. The performance of the 
work was praiseworthy, but there was at times 
a lack of refinement: energy rather than sweet¬ 
ness was displayed in the choral singing. 
Miss Ellicott was summoned to the plat¬ 
form at the close of the performance 
and received with enthusiasm. Next came 
Mozart’s immortal Jupiter Symphony, of which 
a very creditable performance was given under 
the direction of Mr. C. Lee Williams. The 
second part of the programme commenced with 
a very charming part-song, entitled “ Song 
and Summer,” by A. H. Brewer, sung am 
amvre by the choir. The composer was recalled. 
The hall was crowded. 

The chorus, supplied by Gloucester, Wor¬ 
cester, Hereford, Bristol, &c., was not reinforced 
this year by singers from Leeds. The voices 
are of good quality, and are well balanced: 
the basses seemed rather weak on Tuesday, but 
to-day they came out in full strength in the 
great closing chorus of Bach’s Cantata. 

Tomorrow the other two novelties—Dr. 
C. H. Parry’s “Job” and Mr. C. L. Williams’s 
“ Gethsemane ”—will be produced ; but notice 
of these must wait until next week. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


“THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOKS.” 

lilltol hj J. Y. W MACAMSTKK and THOMAS MASON 
Hon. Secretaries of the Association). 

No. 1.—Now ready, price In. net. 

LIBRARY APPLIANCES: being a Descriptive 

Guide to the Complete Technical Equipment of Libraries, in* 
eluding Fittings, Furniture, Records, Forms, Ac., &c. 

By JAMES D. BROWN, Librarian, Clerkenwcll Public Library. 
No. 2.—Immediately, price ‘is. 0d. net. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW. 

A COMPLETE DIGEST 

or TIIE 

NEW CONSOLIDATED and AMENDED 
LIBRARY LAW. 

By 11. W. FOVARGCE, Town Clerk of Eastbourne, 
and J. J. OGLE, Librarian of the Public Library’, Bootle. 

As the new Law, which conies into force on the Ht October next, 
i - M'lin•» Commissioners and other Library Authorities to Lake various 
8t* p8 in pursuance ot its provisions it is important that all Library 
Authorities should make themselves conversant with the details of the 
Act Im fore that date. 

In addition to the new Law, this Handliook contains a Complete 
Digest of the Library Law of Scotland and of Ireland. 

N. li.—Copies can still be obtained of Messrs. Fovaiioi k and Oole's. 

DIGEST of PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW from 

!*■'»•» to ]*■!*«. Although to some extent superseded by the new Law, 
this work will always be of value for reference, us it contains com- 
dete reports of Judgments in the most important leading cases. 
*ricc 2s. (kl. net. 

IMPORTANT TO BOOKSELLERS. 

NOW READY. 

The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION YEAR-BOOK 

Price One Shilling net. 

In addition to other inhumation valuable to Booki-cllcrr and of 
interest in Libraries, the Year-Book contains a complete List of the 
Public Libraries in the United Kingdi.in and of other Libraries repre- 
M Ul«d in the Association, a compute List of Members aud their 
A.Mlosses, and full particulars of the Association's Publications, 
Syllabus of Examinations and Si»t*cimcu Questions, price 1». 

Published for the Asoociutiun by Da v id Stott. 370, Ox told 
Street, W. 


WHITTIER’S POEMS. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

With Illustrated notice of his Life, Notes, Index, &c- 

Xew Complete Editions of this popular Poet's Works 
can be had in the following styles :— 

THE ALBION POETS. Large crown 8vo, 

large type, cloth gilt, 3s. fid. 

THE LANSDOWNE POETS- With Portrait 

and Page Illustrations, red-line border, crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. fid. 

%* Both these Editions are supplied in handsome 
morocco , calf or Pci'sian bindings. 

THE CHANDOS CLASSICS- Crown 8vo, 

Btiff wrapper, Is. fid. 

Ditto, cloth gilt, new style, ‘is. 

Ditto, plain cloth, uncut, with label, is. 

Ditto, imitation balf-Roxburghe, gilt top, leather label, 
2s. Gd. 

Frederick Warne & Co., London and New York, j 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WA LES . 
JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

UOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 

POTTED "MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

PIES. Also, 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, REEF TEA, 
r^URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

Specialities for invalids. 

CAUTION—BJAvaKU of ~IMITATIOJJ is. 

sol.E Al'l'KEss- 

11, LITTLK STAXIIOl’H STIIEET, 
MAYFAIU, W. 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

TP VERY TEACHER and SCHOOL 

-L_J BOARD CLERK may hear of a high-class Agcucy for : a 
loading Life Company, whose rates are altout Fifty per cent, leu than 
thos? of other offices, by addressing “Live,” J20, Leaden hall Street, 
London, E.C. 

“BLACK AND WHITE." 

R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five days a week, with Technical Assistants. .Students have 
an opportunity of studying from Mr. Blackburn's unique Collection of 
Pen Drawings; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES .-is usual.—Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 

HEADY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvkns, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNU8, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on mialmum 
monthly lialances.when not drawn Iwlow £iuu. 

STOCKS, till A RE^, aud ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For flu. encouragement of Thrift tho Bank rec« iven small Miras on 
depot, i in, a no allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. |>or 
auuuni, on each completed XL 1 'hancis IUvusuoii Manager. 
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Messrs. A. & C. BLACK beg to announce that on November 1st 

will be published 

VOLUME I. 

OF THE 

DRYBURGH EDITION 

OF THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 

To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, 

Price 5s. 

EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


This Edition will contain the latest revised Text, with ample Glossaries and 
Indices; and will be Illustrated with 250 Wood Engravings, specially drawn by 


the following Artists :— 

CHARLES GREEN, 
GORDON BROWNE, 
PAUL HARDY, 
WALTER PAGET, 
FRANK DADD, 


HUGH THOMSON, 

H. M. PAGET, 
i JOHN WILLIAMSON, 
GODFREY C. HINDLEY, 

1 WILLIAM HOLE, R S.A., 


LOCKHART BOGLE, 
GEORGE HAY, R.S.A. 
C. M. HARDIE, R.S.A. 
W. H. OVEREND, 
STANLEY BERKELEY. 


There will be a Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 copies, specially 
printed on Hand-made Paper, price 15s. net each volume, to be supplied to 
Subscribers according to date of order. 


Prospectuses, Handbills, Show Cards, &c., may now be had on application 

to the Publishers, 


ADAM k CHARLES BLACK, 


EDINBURGH: 22, HANOVER STREET. 
LONDON: SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


READING. 

The Century Readers. Fully Illustrated and 

8d. 


bound in cloth. 
First Primer. 


2jd. | Second Primer. 

Infant Reader. 6d. 

First Reader 8d. I Fourth Reader. Is. Id. 

Second Reader. 8d. Fifth Reader. Is. 6d. 

Third Reader. Is. | Sixth Reader. Is. 6d. 

Stories for the Schoolroom- Selected from 

Popular Authors, and adapted for Class Reading. Edited 
by J. H. YOXALL. Charmingly Illustrated, and bound 
in cloth. 

Infant Reader. 6d. I Third Book. Is. 

First Book. 8d. Fourth Book. Is. Id. 

Second Book. Od. | Fifth Book. Is. 6d. 

Readings from Standard Authors. With 

Notes, &c. Olotb, Is. 3d. each. 

Robinson Crusoe. I Sir Walter 8cott. 

Mary Queen of Scots. | Addison’B Spectator. 

The Sovereign Reader. Scenes from the Life 

and Reign of Queen Victoria. By G. A. UENTY. 
Illustrated. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Dickens Reader- Selected Pa'eages from 

the WORKS of CHARLES DICKENS, Arranged and 
Annotated for Class Reading. With a Biographical 
Notice of the Author. Cloth, Is. id. 

Shakespeare’s Plays. 

Notes. Cloth, 8d. each. 


Carefully Edited, with 


King Richard II. 

Julius Ciesar. 

Macbeth. 

Henry’ the Eighth. 

Htmy the Fifth. lOd. | Hamlet. 


Kintr John. 

As You Like It. 
Merchant of Venice. 
The Tempest. 
lOd. | King Lear. 


lOd. 


WRITING. 

Vere Foster’s Copy-Books- There books have 

been designed by Mr. VERE FOSTER to carry out the 
principle of clear and legible handwriting, and to afford 
a simple, rapid, and elegant style of writing for general 
correspondence. 

THE ORIGINAL 8ERIE8. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
THE BOLD WHITING SERIES. In 23 Numbers, at 2d. each- 
THE PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each- 

ARITHMETIC. 

Blackie’s Complete Arithmetic, ( loth, is.; 

or with Answers, Is. 6d. The Answers separately, fid. 

A Practical Arithmetic on an entirely New 

METHOD. By JOHN JACKSON. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 4s. 

Examination Arithmetic. Containing 1,200 

Arithmetical Problems and Exercises (with Answers), 
selected from Examination Papers, Ac. Classified by 
T. B. HARVEY. Cloth, 2s —KEY, 4s. Gd. 

ENGLISH. 

Compendious English Grammar. With Exer- 

cists. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

English Composition Exercises- Comprising 

Short 6tories, Subjects and Hint* for Essays, Rules and 
Models for Letters, &e. Cloth, Is. 

Stories and Essays- A Sequel to “English 

Composition Exercises.” Cloth, Is. 

The English Language and Literature: an 

Outline for Schools. By DAVID CAMPBELL. Cloth, 6d. 

LATIN. 

Elementary Latin Grammar. Clotli, le. 
Caesar de Bello Gallico, Book I. Containing 

Brief Notes. By JOHN BItOWN, M.A. Clotb, Is. 

Dr- Burns’s Praxis Prim&ria; Progressive 

Exercises in Writing Latin, with Notes, Ninth Edition. 
Cloth, 2s.-KEY, 3s. (id. 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece and 

HOME. By E. M- REBENb. Illustrated from Antique 
Sculptures. New Edition. Clotb, 2a. 6d. 

ELOCUTION. 

Select Readings and Recitations. With Pules 

and Exercises on Pronunciation. Gesture, Tone, and j 
Emphasis. By GEO. W. BaYNHAM. Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DICTIONARIES. ! 

Annandale’s Concise English Dictionary. ; 

Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and renouncing. 
New Edition, Revised and Extended. 8G4 pp., cloth, 6s.; I 
. hult'-roxburgbc, (is. 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 

Cgilvie’s Student’s English Dictionary: Ety- 

iiiologicol, Pronouncing. and Explanatory. With about 1 
:v 0 Engravings on Wood. Roxburghe, 7s. 6d.; half-calf, [ 
10s. fid. | 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictionary of the English 

LANGUAGE. Abridged from the " Student’s Diction- j 
aiy.” Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 


DRAWING. 

Poynter’s South Kensington Drawing Books- 

i Produced under the direct superintendence of E. J. 

| POYNTER, R.A., and sanctioned by the Committee of 
Council on Education. .With Instructions and Diagrams 
to simplify the work of both Teacher and Pupil. Earh 
j Book contains paper for drawing on. 

' Freehand, for Children .. 4 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, Elementary Design. 2 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, First Grade, Ornament.. 6 Bocks, 4d. ench. 

Freehand, First Grade. Plants. 6 Books, 4d. each. 

Freehand, Second Grade . 4 Books, Is. each. 

•.* The Designs are published also on Cards. 

Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. Approved by 

the Science and Art Department. With Instructions and 
paper for I irawing on. 

In 70 Numbers at Twopence each. 


Freehand Series, 20 Numbers. 
Landscape. 12 Numbers. 
Animals. 12 Numbers. 

Human Figure, 4 Numbers. 


Geometrical Series, 12 Noe. 
Perspective, 4 Numbers. 
Model Drawing, 4 Numbers. 
Shading, 2 Numbers. 


■gui 

Blank Exercise Book. , 40 pages 6f Drawing Paper. 
• Published also in 18 Parts, at 9d. each. 


SOIENCE. 

Deschanel's Natural Philosophy. Translated 

and Edited by Prof. J. I). EVERETT, D.C.L. Twelfth 
Edition, Revised throughout. Copiously illustrated. 
Medium 8vo, doth, 18s. In Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Parti. Mechanics, &c. I Parts. Electricity, &c. 
Part 2 . Heat. I Part 4. Sound and Light. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy: a Text-Book 

of Elementary Physics. By Prof. EVERETT. Now 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, is. 

Elementary Text-Book of Physics- By Prof. 

EVERETT. Illustrated by m&Dy Woodcuts. Sixth 
Edition, Revised. Cloth, 3s. Gd. 

Earth Knowledge: a Text-Book of Physiography 

By W. J. HARRISON and H. R. WaKEFIELD. Part I. 
ELEMENTARY, Is. Gd. Part 2. ADVANCED, 2s. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Geology- By 

W. JEROME HAIIBI80N, F.G.8. Copiously Ulus- 
trated. Cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Botany- By Joseph W. Oliver, 

Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham Midland Insti¬ 
tute. Clotb, 2 s. 


HISTORY. 

A History of the British Empire. With Illus- 1 MarrontJam and Electricity Bv w Jpuome 

trations. Genealogical Tables, Maps, and Plans. By I •.“ KR0ME 

EDGAR SANDERSON. M.A., late Scholar of Clare 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. fid. 

Our Country: a Heading Book for,Junior Classes 

By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Fully illustrated. 

Cloth, Is. 4d. 

The Story of England: a Reading Book for 

Schools. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Fidly 
illustrated. Cloth, Is. fid. 

Outlines of the World’s History, Ancient, 

Mediieval. and Modem. By EDGAR SANDERSON, 

M.A. With numerous Illustrations and 8 Coloured 
Maps. Cloth, fis. Gd. 

Also in separate Pari* 

Parti. ANCIENT HI8TORY. Is. 

Tart 2. GREECE and ROME. 2s. 

Part 3. MEDIEVAL HI8TORY. Is. 

Part 4. MODERN HISTORY. 2s. fid. 

A Synopsis of English History: or, Historical 

Note-Book. Compiled by HERBERTWILLS. Cloth, 2s. 

An Epitome Of History, Ancient, Mcdiirval, and 

Modern. For Higher Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Study. Translated from the German of CARL FLOETZ. 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Blackie’s Geographical Manuals for Middle- 

CLA88 and HIGHER 8CHOOL8. By W. G. BAKER, 

M.A. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Tart I. The Home Countries. 

With 7 Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonies and 
Dependencies. With (5 Coloured Maps, Ac. Cloth, 2a. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Complete in 1 vol., cloth*, 3s. fid- 

Commercial Geography : a Complete Manual of 

the Countries of the World. Bv Dr. CARL ZEBDEN. 

Translated by FINDLAY MUfRHEAD, M.A. Clotb. 

7s. fid. 

A Synoptical Geography of the World: a 

Concise Handbook for rapid revisal in preparing for 
Examinations, and for ready reference. With a complete 
Scries of Maps. Cloth, Is. fid. 

SCIENCE FOR BEGINNERS. 

Mechanics. With Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Animal Physiology. By Vincent T. Mirche. 

With Coloured riates and Diagrams. Cloth, In. 6d. j 

Botany. By Vincent T. Mirche. With numer- I 

ous Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. 

Chemistry- By W. Jerome Harrison. With 

numerous Illustrations, Clothj Is. 

Magnetism and Electricity. By W. G. Baker. 

M.A. With numerous Woodcut*. Cloth, Is. 

Agriculture- With Woodcuts. Cloth, Is. 

Blackie’s Science Readers, in a Series of 

Simple Lessons., Fully illustrated and bound in cloth. 

No. 1. COMMON OBJECTS. 8d. 

No. 2. COMMON OBJECTS. lOd. j 

No. 3. PRINCIPLES of CLASSIFICATION. Substance? 

used in Aits and Manufactures, Arc. Is. 

No. 1. ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE. By the Rev. Theo- 1 
dore Wood, F.E.8. Is. Id. 

No. 5. ANIMAL and PLANT LIFE. By the ltcv. Theo¬ 
dore Wood, F.E.S. Is, Gd. 

to>t flee ox attucatiox. 


HARRISON and CHARLES A. WHITE. Numerous 
Illustrations, Second Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

Light, Heat, and Sound- By Charles 11. 

DRAPER, D.Sc. Lond., Head Master of the Woolwich 
High School.^ Fully illustrated. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 

Inorganic Chemistry: Theoretical and Practical. 
By Prof. A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON. New Edition. 
Cloth, 2a. fid. 

Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. By Prof. A. 

BERNTH8EN, Ph.D. Translated by GEORGE 
M’GOWAN, Ph.D.. University College of North Wale*, 
Bangor. Cheaper Edition. Cloth, fis. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Physiology. By 

J. M‘GREGOR-ROBERTSON, M.A., M.B. Numerous 
Illustrations. Cloth, Is. 

Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and 

HYDROSTATICS. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. 
Second Edition, Enlarged. Cloth, 3s. fid. 

Theoretical Mechanics. By r. h. Pinkerton, 

B.A. New Edition. Cloth, 2*. 

An Elementary Text-Book of Applied Me- 

CHANRS. By DA VXD ALLAN LOW, Head Master 
of the People’s Palace Technical Schools. Cloth, 2s. 

Guides to the Science Examinations of the 

SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT. By W. J. HAR¬ 
RISON. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY (Answers, 1882-ill). Gd. 

MAGNETISM and ELECTRICITY (Answers, 1883-91). 6d. 
CHEMISTRY (Answers, 18K2-91). ad. 

GEOLOGY (Answers, 1883-91). fid. [Othrrs tofoVow. 

MATHEMATICS. 

First Mathematical Course- Comprising Arith- 

mctic, Algebra (to Simple Equations), and the First 
Book of Euclid. Third Edition. With Answers, 2s.; 
without Answers, Is. 9d.; Answers, fid. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With Kotos, 

Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. LAYNG, 
M.A., Head Master of Stafford Grammar School. Books 
I. to VI. with XI., and Appendix, and a wide Selection of 
Examination Papers. Cloth, -Is. fid.—KEY, 5s. 

Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2«. fid.; Book I , Is. ; n.. 6d. : 
III., Is.; IV., fid.; V. and VI., together, Is.; XI., Is. fid. 

Mathematical Wrinkles- Consisting of o Set* 

of London Matriculation psiiers in Mathematics. With 
full Solutions. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s. fid. 

Blackie's Elementary Algebra- From Notation 

to Easy Quadratic Equations. Cloth, la. fid. With 
Answers, clotli, 2s. 

Algebra. Up to and including Progressions and 

Scales of Notation. By J. G. KERR, M.A. (loth, 2s. fid. 

Algebraic Factors. How to Find Them and 

How to Usr Them. Enlarged Edition. By Dr. W. T. 
KNIGHT. Cloth, 28.-KEY, 3s. fid. 

Elementary Text-Book of Trigonometry. By 

R. H. PINKERTON, B.A. New Edition, Retisod and 
Extended. Cloth, 2s. 

Elementary Mensuration, Lines, Surfaces, 

and SOLIDS. With numerous Exercises. Cloth, lud. 
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SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 

LANGUAGE SERIES. 

LATIN. 

the vary a begixker. 

4 Tarts, 2*. each. 

An Introduction to tub Princii ia Latina. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA. 5 Parts. 3a. 6d. each. 

°Part L Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu¬ 
laries. 

Appendix to Part I. Additional Exercises 
and Examination Papers. 2*. 64. 

•Part II. A Firat Latin Reading Book. 

•Part HI. A First Latin Verse Book. 

•Part IV. Latin Prose Composition. 

•Part V. Short Tales and Anecdotes for Translation 
into Prose. 

Students’Latin Grammar. t>. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3«. 6d. 


A Child 8 First Latin Book. Comprising a Full 
Practice of Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with 
the Verbs. By T. D. Hau. 2s. 

GREEK. 

INITIA GRAECA. 8 Parts. 3s. Gd. each. 

•Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabu¬ 
laries. 

* Appendix to Part /. Additional Exercises 

and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

•Part II. A Greek Reading Book. 

“Part III. Prose Composition. 

Students* Greek Grammar. 6s. 

Smaller Greek Grammar. For Middle and Lower 
Forms. 3s. 6d. 

Plato.-Selections. With Notes. 3a. 6d. 

ENGLISH. 

•English Grammar. With Exercises. 3h. ad. 
•Primary English Grammar, is. 

Primary Bistory of Britain. Coloured Map. 
430 pp., 2l. (id. 

Modem Geography, os. 

Smaller Modem Geography. 2 a. « J. 

English Composition. 3s. «d. 

FRENCH. 

FRENCH PRINCIPIA. 

•Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabu¬ 
laries, and Materials for Conversation. 3s. 6d. 

* Appendix to Part /. Additional Exercises 1 

and Examination Papers. 2s. 6d. 

’’Part II. A French Reading Book; with Etymo¬ 
logical Dictionary. Is. 6d. i 

•Part HI. Prose Composition, is. Gd. 

Students’ French Grammar. With an Introduction 
by M. Littrk. 6s. 

Smaller French Grammar. 3s. od. 

GERMAN. 

GERMAN PRINCIPIA. 2 Paris. 3s. 6d. each. 

•Part I. Grammar, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 
Materials for Conversation, 3a. Gd. 

•Part II. Reading Book; with Dictionary. 8s. 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. For Advanced ; 
Students. 3s. (id. ! 

ITALIAN. 

ITALIAN PRINCIPIA. 2 l’.rts. :J*. 6d. each. 

•Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabu¬ 
laries. 

'Fart II. An Italian Reading Book. 


MURRAY'S 

STUDENT’S MANUALS. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 

With Maps and Woodcuts. 

Hume: a History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Revolution in 1688. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition. Cont : nued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By Prof. J. 8. Brewer. 830 pp. 

Also in Three Divisions, price 2s. 6d. each. Tart I. u.c. 
55-a.d. 1485; Part II. a.d. 1485-1688; Part III. 1688-1878. 

Modern Europe. By R. Lodge, M.A. 

Hallam’a Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. 

Old and Now Testament History. 2 vols. 

Ancient History, to the Conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Bj 1‘nu.ii’ Smith. 

Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. : 1. a.d. 30-1003 ; 11.1003- 

1611. By PiiiLii* Smith. 

English Church History. 3 vols.: I. 596-1509: II. lsco- 
1717 ; III. 1717-1884. By Canon Pkrry. 

Greece. By Sir William 8mitii. 

Rome. Dy Dean Liddell. 

Gibbon. By Sir William Smith. 

France. By W. H. Jervis. 

Ancient and Modern Geography. 2 vols. 

Geography of British India. By Dr. Geo. Smith. 
English Language : its Origin and Growth. 

English Literature. With Biographical Notices of the 
Authors. By T. B. Siiaw. 

Specimens of English Literature. 5s. 

Moral Philosophy. By Dr. Fleming. 

SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 

SMALLER HISTORIES. 

Maps, Plans, and Woodcuts. 10mo, 3s. 6d. each. 
England, from the Earliest Times to 1887. 

Scripture History, continued down to a.d. 70. 

Ancient History, down to the Conquests of Alexander the 
Great. 

Ancient Geography. 

Modem Geography, Physical and Political. 2s. Od. 

Rome, to the Establishment of the Empire. 

Greece, to the Roman Conquest. 

Classical Mythology. For Ladies’ Schools and Young 
F« rsons. 

English Literature. With Lives of Writers. 

Specimens of English Literature. 


University Extension Manuals. 

Edited by Prof. KNIGHT. 

Now ready. 

The Realm Of Nature : a Manual of Physiography. With 
10 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. 5s. 

The Use and Abuse of Money. 3s. 

French Literature. 3 s. 

English Colonisation and Empire. Maps and Flans. 

3s. Od. 

The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 3s. od. 

The Elements of Ethics. 3 s. 

The Study Of Animal Life. Numerous Illustrations. 3s. 
The Fine Arts. With Illustrations. 3s. Od. 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 

SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 

LATIN. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Thirty-Third 
Edition. By Sir William Smith and Prof. T. D. 
Hali., M.A. 730pp. Is . 63. 

Smaller Engllsh-Latin Dictionary. 7s. od. 

Larger Latin-English Dictionary. io,. 

Larger Engllsh-Latin Dlotlonary. ids. 

BIBLE. 

Concise Dictionary, illustration,. 21 s. 

Smaller Dictionary, illustrations. 7s. od. 

CLASSICAL. 

Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman My th- 
ology, Biography, and Geography. With 7.-.0 
Woodcuts. 18 s. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. With 200 Wood¬ 
cuts. 7s. (3d. 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. 2C0 Woodcuts. 7s. Od. 


’ Other Volumes will follow at regular intervals, 
details sent on appl-c.ttion to the Publisher. 


Full 


ENGLISH AND LATIN. 

Readable English Dictionary. Etymologically 

arranged. By David Milne. 7s. Od. 

An Engliah-Latin Gradus, or Verse Dictionary. 

By A. C. Ainoer and II. G. Wintle, Assistant 
Masters in Eton College. 418 pp. Crown Svo, 9a. 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORIES. 

England. With SO Woodcuts. Is. Od. 

France. Maps and Woodcuts. 2s. Od. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 

England. With loo Woodcuts. 3s. od. 

France. 70 Woodcuts. 3s. Od. 

Germany. SO Woodcuts. 3,. 61. 

ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 

The Eton Latin Grammar. By F. It. Raw lint-, 
M.A., and W. R. Inge, M.A. Gs. 

The Eton Elementary Latin Grammar. By 

A. C. Ainoer and H. G. Wintle. 3s. 6d. 

Also by the SAME EDITORS. 

*A First Latin Exercise Book. Adapted to the 
above Grammar. 2s. 

The Preparatory Eton Grammar. Abridged from 
the above Work. 2s. 

Eton Fourth Form Ovid and TibuUus. With 
Notes by H. G. Wintle. 2s. 6d. 

The Eton Horace. The Odes, Erodes, and Carmen 
S.kuulare. With Notes by F. W. Cornish. 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

•Eton Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. Rouse and 
A. Cocksiiott. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

•Eton Exercises in Arithmetic. By the Rsv. T. 
Dalton, M.A. Crown 8\o, 3s. 

STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Electricity. By E. M. Caillard. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 7 s. Gd. 

The Invisible Powers of Nature. Some Ele¬ 
mentary Lessons in Physical Science for Young 
Beginners. By E. M. Caillard. 6s. 

Klrkes’ Handbook of Physiology. Edited by 
W. Mokrant Baker and V. D. Harris. Illus¬ 
trations. 14s. 

A Dictionary of Place-Names. Giviog their 
Derivations. With Introduction by John b. 
Blackie. 7s. 

A Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. With 
Analysis and Vocabulary. By Prof. b. Leathus. 
7s. 6d. 

Nowth’s First Book of Natural Philosophy. 

Small Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Lyell’s Students’ Elements of Geology. A New 

Edition. By Prof. Martin Duncan. 6M Illus¬ 
trations. 9s. 
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EXCEEDINGLY quaint OLD OAK 

FURNITURE, vis.. Comer Cupboard. Grandfather’* Tall Cnee 
Clock (bran face), ami Dower Chest. Each article is richly carved. 
* 9 ,tl., ot; °r separate. Particular* forwarded.—Apply Lvov, Crom¬ 
well House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

71 YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-A. WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. Ac. 

highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASH WORTH'S 
Type-»\ riting and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S W. 

CATALOGUE. 

DAEDEKEE’S & BADDELEY’S 

A-* TOURIST’S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
_ DULAU k CO., 37. Soho Sql aiib. London, W 


A/l ESSES. J. C. DEUMMOND & CO., 

ART BEPBODUCEBS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. ■ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process. 


at a moderate cost . 

Specimens and pricelist on application. 

Offices: 14, UKNRIETT.V STRKET, COVENT (4ARDEN, LONDON. 


“BLACK AND WHITE." 

]\|R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S STUDIO 

T i»> BOURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS is 
continued five (lavs a week, with Technical Assistant*. Students have 
fSi7fS^?nii 3r ° 1 ud £ ng ? rom Blackburn's unique Collection of 
ren I)rawiiigs ; also of seeing and handling the various materials, 
plates, wood-blocks, tools, Ac., in use for the New Processes. 

PUBLIC LECTURES as usual.— Address 123, Victoria Street, S.W. 


B 


N K, 


_ ESTABLISHED 1851. 

EKBECK BA 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
ou T ”£iirf P«r CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS npayable 
"V V E N T. °n C U R K E NT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 

not drawn below f 100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, anil ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

,, r „ SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

denMlti Thr , ift thc Bank small mi on 

aiimTm* a , lloWB Interest at the rule of THREE PER ('ENT. per 
annum, on each completed XI. Fkanc.s Ravinscuoit Manic}, 


UNIVERSITY of_ST. ANDREWS- 

Chancellor—His Grace The DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., LL.D. 
Rector-The MARQUIS of DUFFERIN and AVA, P.C., K.P., G C.B. 
Principal—JAMES DONALDSON, M*A., LL.D. 

OPENING OF SESSION, 1892-93. 

October 1st—The Academical year begins. 

October 8th to 15th—M.A, (Honours) Examinations at St. Andrews. 
October 10th to 13th- M.A. (Ordinary Degree) and B.Sc. Examinations 
at St. Andrews. 

October 11th and 12th—Preliminary Examinations in Medicine at 
St. Andrews. 

October 13th to 15th— Bursary Com petitions, and Preliminary Exami¬ 
nations in Arts and Science, at St. Andrews and Dundee. 

October 18tli—Opening of the United College, St. Andrews, and of 
University College, Dundee (Faculties of Arts, Scienoe 
Medicine). 

November 8th—Opening of St. Mary’s College, St Andrews (Faculty of 
Theology). 

November 9th—Bursary Competition at St. Mary’s College. 

November 11th and 12th—B.D. Examinations at St. Andrews. 

The Classes in the University are open to both 6exes, and a number 
of the Bursaries may bo competed for by Women. 

Specimen Examination Papers and full particulars respecting thc 
Courses of Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, Ac., will bo 
found in the CALENDAR of the UNIVERSITY’, published by Messrs. 
William Blackwood A Sons, 45, George Street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 
by post. 2s. 5d. 

A general Prospectus for the coming Session, as well as detailed 
information regarding any department of the University, may be had 


on application to 


J. Maitland Anderson, Secretary. 


University of St. Andrews, Sept. 1892. 

Q UEEN'S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(FOR LADIES), 43 and 45, HARLEY 8TREET, W. 
Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

Theology .The Rev. Canon Elwv.v, M.A., Principal. 

I.—DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES. 

English Literature. W. Hall Griffin, B.A. 

Litin .G. C. Warr, M.A. 

Greek.II. F. Wilson, M.A. 

French .H. Lallemand, B.-ds.-Sc. 

German.C. Mf.rk, Ph.D. 

Italian .L. Ricci, B.A. 

Conversation Classes in Modem Languages. 

MICH ELM AS TERM begins OCTOBER 3rd. For Syllabus apply 
to Mis* Crocdace, Lady Resident. 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

T'HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

-L DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
TheNINETEENTH SESSION will teginon MONDAY, OeronERloth 
Thc Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University Degrees 
in Art*, Scienoe, and Medicine. Thc Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the Weaving 
Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for practical 
work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :• 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. For Medical Students. 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

W WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

DEMONSTRATOR AND ASSISTANT LECTURER IN BIOLOGY. 

The Council is prepared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR and 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in BIOLOGY, at a stipend of £1X0 per 
annum. It is necessary that candidates should have a special know¬ 
ledge of Botany. Applications, together with printed copies of 
Testimonials and References, should be sent in on or before 
Skitkuukh the 20th. 

For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. CARDIFF. 

LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
V;'imdUs prepared to appoint a LECTURER in HISTORY 
and 1 OLI riCAL ECONOMY. The stipend of the Lecturer will bo 
Applications, together with priuted copies of Testi- 
srences, should be sent in on or before September 


£200 per annum. __ 

monials and References, 
the 20th. 

For further information apply to 
Cardiff, August 9th, 1892. 


Ivor James, Registrar. 


PHE 


DATCHELOR TRAINING 

L COLLEGE. 

CAMBERWELL GROVE. 

(In connexion with the Datchelor Collegiate School for Girls.) 

Principal—Miss RIGG. 

Mistress of Method and Lecturer-Miss C. E. CARPENTER; 

Assisted by other Teachers and Lecturers. 

A full Course of Training and Preparation for the Cambridge 
Teachers Certificate (Theory and Practice). Lectures on the Theory, 
History r and Practice of Education. Special provision made for 
instruction in Physiology and Hygiene, Elocution, Drawing, and 
Swedish Drill (Ling’s System). Abundant opportunity for practical 
work (in a school of more than 400 pupils). Model and Criticism 
Li-rsous. Regular Class Teaching. 

Fees moderate. Good home for Students. 

A pply— Pit i sci pa l. 


r FHE NEW FULHAM SCHOOL of ART 

A „ . . OPENS SEPTEMBER 12th. 

Practical Tuition in all Brunches of Decorative Art. 

Life Class. Modelling. Painting. Curving, Etching, Ac. 

Full particulars from the Art Manager, 

„ . .. E. MAltOLDA, 

Metallic Paving and Artificial Stone Company, Ltd., 

The Arch Studios, Fulham, 

_ London, S.W. 


CTAMPSTEAD—Mr. and Mrs. SONNEN- 

1 t SCHEIX RECEIVE HOARDERS at thc HAMPSTEAD 
(OLLECIATE SCHOOL fur Hlltl-S, The KNOLL. EAST HEATH. 
Preparation for London University Examinations. Accomplishment, 
by eminent Professors. Lessons in Swimming at the Baths, and in 
Hiding. Lawn-Tennis and o|>cn air Gymnasium. Beautiful situation 
on the Heath, and every domestic comfort; sanitary arrangements 
perfect. Prospectuses and references as iilmve. 


J^EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

OCTOBER Sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th, 18B. 

CosnuCTOB—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

BAND and CHORUS of «0, 

Mdmo. Alhani, Mira Macirityro, Min Anna Williama, 

, Mira Hilda Wilgpu, Mira Marian McKenxii, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 

Henry Piercy.Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Norman Salmond, Mr. Andrew 
I Black. Mr. Plunket Greene. Principal First Violin: Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus. Organist: Mr. A. Benton. 


Serial Ticket (transferable), admitting to all the 

Concerts except Saturday Night . £5 

Iirst Seats— Morning. 

Ditto Evening . 

Second Skats— Morning. 

Ditto Evening . 

Unreserved Seats— Morning.. 

Ditto Evening . 

SATURDAY EVENING ONLY. 

First Seats, Gallery and Ground Floor (A) 

„ Ditto Ditto (B) .. 

Second Skats (A) 

Ditto Unn 


1 1 
0 15 
U 10 
0 8 

0 5 

0 3 


0 15 
0 10 
0 8 


nreserved. 

Applications for Tickets cannot be attended to unless accompanied 
by a remittance for the full amount of the Tickets required. 

Full Programmes (free) on application. 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Municipal Buildings. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General Course of Lectures on Zoology by Professor W. F. R 
WELDON, M.A., F.R.S., commences on WEDNESDAY, October 5th 
at lp.m. These Lectures are intended to meet the requirement* of 
Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University of 
London. 

A Special Course of Lectures on ANIMAL VARIATION, addressed 
to Senior Students who intend to pursue original investigations in 
Zoology will be given in the Lent Term. 

J. M. Nobsbihoii, M.A., Secretary. 

TUDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 

X FOREST HILL, 8.E, LONDON. 

Principals— Rcy. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 

Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girtou), Cambridge. 

Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Dolckcn, Rudolph. Lowmiui 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero, Churton Collins, Ac. 

Full list and references on application. 

Large Gymnasium, Lawn Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


lYTATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 

Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 

8WINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY in connection with the 
British Museum. 

Professor H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON. M.D., D.Sc., F.G.8., will 
deliver a COURSE of TWELVE LECTljRKS on “fllE GREAT 
K??q 0I,S GEOLOGICAL HISTORY," on MONDAYS, WEDNES- 
DAYS, and FRIDAYS, at 3 p.m., beginning 3rd OCTOBER and 
ending 28th October. 1892. Admission to the Course free. Syllabub 
may be obtained at the Museum. 

By order of the Trustees, 

W. II. Flower, Director. 

1YTINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

^ OF ORIENTALISTS. 

Prof. F. MAX MULLER’S OPENING ADDRESS. 

Held in London, September Sth, 1892. 1 b. 6d. 

Eight Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE.—ARCHAIC GREECE 

and the EAST. Is. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LIST of BOOKS on AFRICA and 
the EAST. Published in England, 1889-92. Systematically 
Arranged, with Preface and Author*’ Index, la r 

Lea ac & Co., opposite the British Museum. W.C. 


(")XFORD.—ASCHAM SCHOOL.— 

V Home for Daughters of Gentlemen. Highest Educational 
advantages. Arrangement for Anglo-Indian children. Univ. and 
Foreign teachers. Prep. Roy. Coll and Acad. Music, Univ. Loc. 
PUPIL ’OV Keferee—Kcv ‘ Gonon Christopher, Oxford. Vacancy 


SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

TTVERY TEACHER and SCHOOL 

, f BOARD CLERK may hear of a high-class Agency for a 
leading Life Company, whose rates arc about Fifty per cent, less than 
these of other offices, by addressing ** LirE," 120, Leadcnhall Street. 
L ondon , E.C. ^ 

pOMPANION-PUPIL WANTED, 

V gentleman’s son, aged 15—18. Only three received. Comfortable 
home ; healthy, quiet place ; sea-side.—Rev. A. Farbbotukr, M A 
Leysdown \ icarage, Sheenies*. ** 


Shortly, Fifth Edition. 


WHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL? 

H if K 1 KEEP SO? a clear explanation of the 


Salisbury Treatment. 272 pp. ____ 

With Portrait in 1880. Price net, post tree, 5a 3d. 
once on receipt of remittance. 


By ELMA STUART. Kenilworth, 
L n««t irp»* Km :lI Will be sent at 


PROF. Loiskttks DISC0VERIE8. THE Pil YalOL’GlCAL 
ART OF NEVER FJRGETTINO -unlike mnemonic* I,.** 

memories restored-the worst made good, and the best tetter, 'tis 
book learned fn one rentling. Speaking without notes. A 

method for all nthjrclt. Invalu¬ 
able to the Legal, Medical, Clerical. 
Musical, Dramatic, and all other 
Profession* and Buaineuee. Last 
Edition contain* 

On f. Tuoi;st\n a ppi.trATtoys 111 
PROSPECTUS POST* * 

With opinions of Mr. R. A. PKOCTOB. 
DR. ANDREW WILSON, Ac. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Claisea In 
NEVER FORGETTINO and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Also taught in Classes or Privately at the address below. 
PROF. LOIS KITE, 37, New Oxford Stree t, London, W.C. 


MEMORY 

AND 

SUCCESS 


Digitized by 


Google 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS: 

Notes and Recollections. 

DURING THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE AND THE EMPIRE. 

2 voU , crown 8vo. lx*. [SIXTH THOCSASD IS A I'D IT DAI'S. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 

Just Out. Largs crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891 
By CHAS. 8. MIALL. 

Bev. 8 . G. Grf.bx, D.D., writes:—" All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
«ill find herein most serviceable help.’’ 

Mr. J. CarvkllWilliams writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well is declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” 

Daily AVm says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Fuknival Street, E.C. 


The Autotype Company, London 


Renowned for the excellence of Its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustee, of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 1 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman I 
Hunt, Herbert Sehmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Oule&s. B.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital; “ Spriho,” by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; ( 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- I 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seer, a [ 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE ! 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, UoUand, and London, including 
II. M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 188 pp„ free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
To HRHthePRINCE of WALES. S 


MUbie's 

SELECT 

Library. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TofVx SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guiueas per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, anil 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses mid Monthly Lists of Hooks gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All tlie leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


KUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MTJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

*41, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C. 


J£RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
gOUPSj PRESERVED - PROVISIONS 

PUTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A PIES. Also, 

j^SSENCE of'BEEF, BEEF TEA, ~ 
'pUETLE SOUP, and JELLY, and'other 
gFECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


IVhere difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, los.2d.; foreign, 17s. Id 
Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C!. 


DR. MACLABEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 382 pp., cloth boards, Be. post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLABEN, D.D. 

BY DR. MACLABEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus¬ 
trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“Dr. Muelaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers .”—Christian Commonictaith. 

“His insight into Scripturt? and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled .”—Independent (New York). 

London : ALEXANDER & SHERHEARD, Publishers, 

21 and 22 , Fitrnival Stukkt, E.C. 


H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FORFIVE SHILLINGS PElt MONTH. 

Thu BIIIKBEUX Al.MAN U K. with full particulars, i> 08 t free, on 
appli'-atton. Francis Kavensciioh Manager. 

Di 


THE 


LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

/s SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Punters’ Register? 

December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers, 
gitized by 


Google 
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Work s for the Li brary. 

(THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK 8HOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Ce ebnited 
Tereonages referred to in the work, engraved on bt -el by 
William Great bach. In 5 vols., deray Svo, 36s. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. IV. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicer of 
Woolbe ding , Author of “Life of St. John Chrysostom, 
&c. The Pdpular Edition. With Index and Portraits. 
In i voL, crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 

BRITAIN. By WILLLVSI JAMES. In 0 vole., crown 
8 vo, with Portraite of Distinguished Commanders on 
Steel, 42s. 

THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORLD. By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Library 
Edition, in demy 8vo, 10s. Od. Popular Edition, in 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 

MTV In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 

Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUR. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
Svo, £2 6s. 6d. 

•.* Also sold separately as follows:—Vols. I. and H., 21s.; 
Vol! III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV., 15s. 

THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Rome from Cioxar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., tfio, with Maps, 36s. 

THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 

POLE, FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINOHAM. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, £5 5s. 

THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. By HENRIETTE FELICITE 0AM- 
PAN, First Lady-in-Waiting to the Queen. With 
2 Portaita. In 1 vol., crown Svo, Os. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF 

MISS FERRIER’S NOVELS. 

(The EDINBURGH EDITION.) 

6 vols., small crown 8vo. The Bet, 80s.; or separately as 
under: — 

MARRIAGE. 2 vols., 1 Os. 

T UP, INHERITANCE. 2 vols., 10s. 
DESTINY. 2 voIb., 10s. 

This Edition is printed from the Original Edition, corrected 
by the Author, of whom a Short Memoir re prefixed tn 
•• Marriage.” 

LIBRARY EDITION OF 

JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 

(Messrs. BENTLEY’S arc the ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITIONS.) 

In 6 vola., crown Svo, 36s. 

Vol. 1. SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 

Vol. 2. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 

Vol. 3. MANSFIELD PARK. 

Vol. 4. EMMA. 

Vol. 5. NORTHANGER ABBEY, and PERSUA¬ 

SION. 

Yol. 0. LADY SUSAN, THE WATSONS, Ac. With 

a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF 

W. E. NORRIS’S NOVELS. 

THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS SHAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 

Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. EOWARD ARNOLD’S LIST. 

NEW FRENCH BOOK BY MR. BOIELLE. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, la. 6d. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By James 

BOIELLE, B A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich 
College. Grown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

Mr. Bolelle’s “ First French Course’ is intended to form a complete 
manual for beginners. Great stress is laid upon the study of the verb, 
which is in all languages the most important factor, and in French 
particularly affords invaluable opportunities for exercise in idiomatic 
usages. It is not too much to say that a pupil who has thoroughly 
mastered the French verb, will find all other difficulties vanish as he 

aP In t he h gi am mat i cal portion of the book, the object lias been not to 
load the pupil’s mind with a numl>er of rules and terms peculiar to 
French, but to adopt a classification which he will lie able to bring to 
bear upon other languages, and thus compare and contrast their forms 
with what is already familiar to him, upon similar lines. 

The Exercises from English into French, and from French into 
English, which are appended to every Lesson, arc carefully gradu¬ 
ate! and composed in such a way as to illustrate all the points selected 
for instruction ; and the Vocabulary employed is useful and practical, 
consisting of words worth knowing and remembering, both for reading 
and conversational pun>oaes. 

Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, Is. 

A FIRST FRENCH READER and EXER- 

OISE BOOK. Edited by W. J. UKEEN8TREET, M.A., Head 
Master of the Marling School, Stroud. Crown 8vo, la 
Tliis little volume consists of a number of carefully graduated pieces 
adapted for pupils just able to read easy connected passages in i rencli. 
The length of the piece* is adjusted to the time usually occupied by a 
lesson iu class, and the book contains amply sufficient for a term s 
working The Exercises for rc-tran*lation are developed in harmony 
with the French pieces and arc designed to lest the pupil’s memory of 
what ho lias read, while he is making progress with composition. 
Ample Vocabularies are included. 

EDITED FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

DUMAS.—MONTE ORISTO. Edited by 

r. TARVER. 2e.8d.net. 

HUGO.—QUATREVINGT-TREIZE. Edited 

l,v J. I10IE1.T.E. 2*. (kl. net. 

GRBVILLE.—PERDUE. Edited by J. Boielle 

2 a. 6*1. net. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 

Edited by A. J. SMITH. 2s.net. 

MODERN FRENCH READINGS. Edited 

by A. J- SMITH. 3s. 

DUMAS.-LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 

Edited by M. C. SUMICI1RAST. 3s. 6d. 


NEW ARITHMETIC BY I»R. WORM ELL. 

THE MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By 

RICHARD WORMELL, M.A., l).8c., Headmaster of the Central 
Foundation Schools of London. Large crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 60. net. 
With Adswers (64 pages additional), 4s. net. 

A Mauual for use iu Schools, with copious Exercises and Examples 
and full Explanations of all the Rules, based upon the best scientific 
methods. Great attention lias been bestowed upon those branches of 
Arithmetic which are useful in business matters, such as Exchange. 
For cun Currency, Weight* and Measures, and Stocks, while special 
Chapters are devoted to the Metric System. Discounts,and Percentages. 

J Milligan, Esq., Garnet Ilill School, Glasgow ;—*• The information 
given on practical details is an excellent feature of this )>ook, and the 
pupil who 1ms gone through it is iu possession bf much that is not 
usually obtained until after many months’ experience of office work.' 
Teachers' Aid.—" Admirable in every respect.” 

NEW MECHANICS BY DR. WORMELL. 

AN ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of 

MECHANICS. By R. WORMELL, D.Sc., M.A., Headmaster of 
the Central Foundation Schools of London. With iW Illustrations. 
Crown svo, cloth, 3s. net. 

An entirely new work, specially adapted for the London Matricu¬ 
lation, Scieucc and Art Department, College of Preceptors, and other 
Examinations. 

Solutions to Problems for Teachers ond Private Students. 3s. net. 

J. Mu an ay. Esq., Scaford College.—’ 4 To bay that I am delighted 
with it would be but an inadequate estimate of my opinion. I shall 
introduce it here, and recommend it to all my friends. 

IN THREE PARTS, ISSUED SEPARATELY. 

LECTURES on HEAT, SOUND, and LIGHT. 

iiy n r WORM ELL. Intended as an Introduction to the fctudy of 
tlic Subject In Schools and Science Classes. In Three Parts, issued 
separately, each Is. net. 

A NEW ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK. 

THE STANDARD COURSE of ELE- 

MENTAUY CHEMISTRY. By E. J. COX. F.C.S., Headmaster 
of the Technical School, Birmingham. In live I arts, issued 
separately, bound iu cloth and Illustrated. I arts l-IV., /d. each; 
Part V., is. The Complete Work in One \ ol. t crown 8vo, 2s. Od. 
net. 

p. ux j —PROPERTIES of the COMMON GASES. 

Paut II.—THE ATMOSPHERE. 

[(St Vv -t AttifoN mul NON-METALI.Ii ELEMENTS. 

P\ht V —METALLIC BODIES, COMBINATION, SYMBOLS, and 
FORMULAE 


THE GATE to CiESAR. By W. C. Collar, 

Author of " Practical Latiu Compositions, &c. l-'J pp. Cloth, -j. 
Tt i iit volume contains: (1) A simplified Text of i.ftllic War. Book IT.; 
nil Tim original Text: Cl) Notes on botli Texts;141 Exercises on the 
simplified Text; (51 Vocabulary ; (81 Etymological ' ocalmlary. 

5 Journal 0 / H'tuc .fiom—“The Ijook u a very thorough piece of work, 
and will prove a real gate tot'rcsar, maiding boys to read ticsar with 
lexs waste of time, fresher Interest, and added sense ef power. 

PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. By 

W. C. COLLAR, M.A. With Exercises and Extracts for Traubla- 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

ALLEN _ and GREENOUGH’S 


GRAM.MAR. Revised KOition. 

morocco, 6s. 


_ LATIN 

Crown Svo, pp., half- 


Li o ndon : ED WAIID ARNOLD, 
37, Bedford Street. Strand, W .C. 

Publisher to the Imlm Office. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS. 

A Series Of Political Biographies, 

Edited by STUART J. REID. 

Uniform crown Svo Volumes, with Photogravure Portraite, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

EARL of BEACONSFIELD- By J. A. 

FROUDE, Begiua Profesaorof Modern History at Oxford. 
Seventh Edition. 

LORD MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley 

(‘■Verax”). Second Edition. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCarthy, 

M.P. Second Edition, with an additional chapter based 
on the Peel Correspondence. 

THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 

M.P. Bv G. W. E. BUSSELL, M.P. New Edition. 
Twelfth Thousand. 

THE MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K G. 

By H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. Second Edition. 

LORD PALMERSTON. By tbe Marquis of 

LORNE, K.T. Second Edition. 

THE EARL of DERB7. By George Saints- 

BURY. 

THE EARL of ABERDEEN. By the Hon. 

Sir ARTHUR GORDON, G.C.M.G., kc. [ November. 

EARL RUSSELL. By Stuart J.Reid. [ Shortly' 

*,* A Limited Library Edition of TWO HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY COPIES, each numbered, printed on hand-made 
paper, parchment binding, gilt top, with faeaimile repro¬ 
ductions, in some cases of characteristic notes of Speeches and 
Lettere, which are not included in ths ordinary edition, and 
some additional Portraits. Price for the Complete Set of 
Nine Volumes, Four Guineas net. No Volumes of this 
Edition sold separately. 

PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 

Uniform crown Svo Volumes, with Photogravure Portraits, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6.1. each. 

VOLUMES X0W HEADY. 

By His Grace THE ARCHBISHOP of CAN - 
TERBURY. 

“ Living Thoology.” 

By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
D.D. 

“The Conquering Christ.” 

(Second Edition.) 

By the LORD BISHOP of DERRY. 

“Verbum Crucis.” (8econd Edition.) 

By the Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, K.A. 
“Ethical Christianity.” 

*,* Circulation forbidden in Russia by the Official Censor. 

By the LORD BISHOP of WAKEFIELD. 
“The Knowledge of God.” 

By the Rev. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., 
Principal of Chcshunt College. 

“Light and Peace”: Sermons and 

Addresses. 

By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A., 

Canon Residentiary of Worcester Cathedral. 
“ The Journey of Life.” 

By the Rev. CHARLES HAD DON 
SPURGEON. 

“Messages to the Multitude.” 

VOLUMES IX PREPARATION. 

By the Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, 
M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 

“ Christ is All.” {October. 

By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D., 
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LITERATURE. 

Public Finance. By C. F. Bastable, Pro- 
lessor ol Political Economy, University 
of Dublin. (Macmillans.) 

Pbof. Bastable bas written a book well 
worthy of his chair. He has treated, in its 
unity, as one large subject, a body of 
doctrines hitherto handled by English 
writers piecemeal and dispersedly—one part 
by the economists, another by the philo¬ 
sophers, a third by the lawyers, a fourth 
by the politicians. Yet he has not widened 
but narrowed the use of the term finance. 
He defines it, with the Germans, as relating 
to “ the supply and application of state 
resources” (p. 1), not, with the English, as 
relating to monetary matters in general. 
The “ state,” however, is a wide word; it 
includes not only the central government but 
also the subordinate governing bodies, down 
to county councils, towns, and parishes : in 
short, all bodies that have power to levy 
contributions for public purposes. In the 
introductory and early chapters, where also 
the different views of the scope and method 
of the subject are clearly stated and criti¬ 
cised, and the points of difference between 
private and public economy are well brought 
out, the remotely analogous difficulty of dis¬ 
tinguishing local from imperial finance 
meets us early and recurs frequently. 
“Taxation,” says our author, “is always 
an attribute of sovereignty” (p. 370), and 
(the context shows) of sovereignty alone. 
Yet we are told (pp. 244,354) that rating is 
undistinguishable from taxing; and are the 
rating bodies to be called sovereign ? Mr. 
Bastable would reply by pointing to the 
control exercised by the central government 
over the rating powers and lending powers 
of the smaller bodies (p. 120). The question 
comes up in another form in Switzerland, 
where the cantons impose an income tax and 
the Federal government does not (p. 420), and 
in the United States, where (as Mr. Adams 
points out, Public Debts, p. 288) the separate 
States can independently contract loans and 
cannot by the central government be pre¬ 
vented from repudiating payment. Yet the 
Federal government is described by Prof. 
Bastable as the sovereign for purposes of 
taxation (p. 370). It is, perhaps, wise to 
follow the advice of Prof. 8idgwick ( Politics, 
p. 611), and avoid absolute propositions in 
regard to the seat of sovereignty. Wherever 
the sovereignty may lie, public finance is 
both local and imperial. We may take a 
rapid view of Prof. Bastable’s six books on 
this large subject. 

In the first of thorn (on public expendi¬ 
ture) he deals with questions fully treated 


by economical writers before him, especially 
by Mill and Adam Smith. The latter (we 
are told) still retains his place as “the 
greatest of theorists on finance” (p. 24), 
though this proud position does not save 
him from very searching criticism ( e.g., 
pp. 57, 81, 253, 373); and Prof. Bastable, 
writing at the end of the nineteenth century, 
is rightly guided by the work of his own 
contemporaries, especially Stourm, Beaulieu, 
Wagner, and (for an important part of the 
subject), Mr. H. C. Adams. The last writer 
might, perhaps, have been used even more 
freely. When we are told by Prof. Bastable 
(p. 51) that “state wants in their main 
features are permanent to a surprising 
degree,” and that it is “in the modes of 
supplying them that the most remarkable 
changes occur,” it seems hard to reconcile 
this with the strong tendency to enlarge the 
sphere of the state’s action (admitted on 
p. 52). Mr. Adams points out ( Public Debts, 
p. 19) that the greatest addition to French 
expenditure since the war has been due not 
to military needs, but to “ public works,” 
which would surely mean an enlargement 
of state wants. In practice Prof. Bastable 
seems to adopt this view, and gives us a 
very full account of the new wants in this 
first book. Defence and justice are old 
wants; but a multitude of requirements 
under the head of public works could 
hardly bear the description. 

The second book (on the “ Economic or 
Quasi-Private Eevenue of the State ”) con¬ 
tains much that will be fresh to English 
readers. The state as a “ juristic person” 
may get a revenue, like an individual, from 
holding lands and forests, or from invest¬ 
ments in funds and stocks (as in Suez Canal 
shares), or from actual industrial business 
(as in railways and Post-Office), and it may 
get not indeed revenue but “ utility ” from 
such forms of property as government 
buildings, public parks, museums, and 
libraries (pp. 151, 228). The rationale of 
penny postage is put very happily:— 

“ The reason is that the actual cost of 
carrying letters is small enough to be ignored. 
At the rate of one penny per ounce, a ton 
of letters all up to the full weight would 
produce almost £150, while the mere cost of 
conveyance would certainly not be £5 or one- 
thirtieth part of the receipts. The real charges 
are those of collection and distribution, and the 
maintenance of offices, the cost of which is 
equal on all letters. ... It is in the 
extension of this principle to International 
Postage that the greatest advance in the future 
may be expected” (pp. 189, 190). 

To most economical (as distinguished 
from strictly financial) writers in England, 
public finance has meant taxation and public 
debts. The third and fourth of Prof. Bas¬ 
table’s books deal with taxation. A tax he 
defines as “ a compulsory contribution from 
the wealth of a person or body of persons 
for the service of the public powers ” 
(p. 243), stretching “ wealth ” to include 
personal services, as in the corvee, forced 
military service, and attendance on juries 
(p. 73). Our author contends strongly 
against the idea (found, for example, in 
Montesquieu, Adam Smith, Mirabeau, and 
the school of laisxt z fairs') that taxes are a quid 
pro quo, the state giving protection and'other 
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services, and the citizen giving a payment for 
them. He argues that 

“ there is no possibility of measuring precisely 
the most important of the benefits rendered by 
the state. Security against aggression is 
literally speaking an incalculable good. Social 
order cannot be sold by retail like tea and 
sugar, and so is it with the other state func¬ 
tions, even the purely economic ones. Indeed, 
it would be very near the truth to say that the 
difficulty of supplying the normal method of 
purchase makes a given form of activity suit¬ 
able for state management; if defence and 
justice could be readily bought and paid for, 
we might trust to private enterprise for a 
sufficient supply” (pp. 246-7). 

Even if (he continues) the services 
rendered by the state were definitely 
measurable, they could not be allotted to 
each individual in the exact proportion in 
which he was willing to pay for them 
(p. 39). This statement of the case is 
hardly fair to the older writers. They 
probably meant, for the most part, no more 
than Prof. Bastable means when he says 
(p. 247) that it is always well for the 
community as a whole to “ consider whether 
the advantages of a government are a com¬ 
pensation for its cost. This test should be 
steadily applied in judging the merits of 
any proposed expenditure.” In regard to 
local finance, they could not go farther than 
Prof. Bastable, who concedes that taxation 
there should be in proportion to advantage 
received, and even political power should 
perhaps depend on the amount contributed 
(pp. 299, 356, 362, 364, 626). What is 
“ medieval ” and obsolete (see p. 276) would 
surely be not the retention of the idea of 
payment for service, but the attempt to 
make the terms of equivalence too precise to 
apply to benefits essentially broad, general, 
and (sometimes) intangible. The church, 
the press, the university, as well as the 
state, render benefits in return for an 
equivalent which leaves, in many cases, a 
large “ consumer’s rent ” to the beneficiary; 
but we do not deny that a “ consumer ” has 
paid for such services quid pro quo, even if 
he gains more than his neighbours by the 
bargain. 

A passing protest must be made against 
Prof. Bastable’s endeavour to give “ in¬ 
direct ” and “ direct” taxation a new mean¬ 
ing which he himself allows to be less useful 
than the old (p. 251, cf. 317-8) ; and not less 
against his use of “ repercussion” in place 
of the good English word “ shifting ” (pp. 
294, 317, &c.), which Prof. Seligman wisely 
retains in a recent pamphlet on the subject. 
It is perhaps too late in the day to find 
fault with “ budgetary legislation ” and 
“ juristic person.” As a rule, the language 
of our author is adequate to his thoughts ; 
and the thoughts are always worth following 
—nowhere more so than in the books on 
taxation. 

In regard to these particular financial 
questions which have lately come within the 
range of practical politics, Prof. Bastable has 
been cautious in drawing conclusions. He 
is favourable on the whole to the taxation 
of ground rents (p. 362) ; ho sums up 
against a progressive income tax (pp. 284- 
292), against infringement of the Sinking 
Fund (pp. 618, 622), and against increase 
of the doath-duties (p. 523) ; he leans to 
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bimetallism (p. 624). He shows perhaps 
less than his usual wisdom in desiring the 
restoration of duties on sugar (pp. 479, 497, 
594.) 

His fifth book (on the relation of expen¬ 
diture and receipts) discusses public debts, 
and gives not only a survey of English 
national and local debt, but also a com¬ 
parison with the debts of France, Italy, 
Germany, and the United States. Some 
account might be desired (in a new edition) 
of the situation of Eussia, Austria, Holland, 
and the remaining states of the continent, in 
this particular ; and, throughout the volume, 
India might be thought to get less than her 
due share of attention. French finance is 
treated very fully. 

The sixth and last book (on Financial 
Administration and Control) is practically 
an account of the English Budget and the 
French in close comparison. This part of 
the work contains some skilful applications 
of recent economical theory. For example, 
in speaking of the justification of debts, our 
author writes: 

“ The productiveness of every separate tax has 
its limits, and so has that of the tax system 
taken as a whole. Each additional charge 
implies a more than proportional sacrifice by 
the contributors, and greater difficulty in getting 
in revenue on the part of the state. The exist¬ 
ence of a law of ‘ diminishing returns’ in public 
receipts is a valid ground for the employment 
of loans, when, all things considered, they will 
be less onerous than further taxation ” (p. 593). 

Another good example is the following on 
a kindred subject: 

“If we hesitate to redeem debt on account of 
the badness of the necessary taxes, we must 
remember that we are thereby retaining worse 
taxes in the future than would otherwise be 
required. For let us suppose the several forms 
of contribution to be arranged in the order of 
their eligibility as follows:.A, B, C, D, E, F. 
Then the surrender of F —the worst tax—in 
preference to paying off debt means the pro¬ 
longation of E, which ex hypothesi is worse than 
D, since with the disappearance of the debt the 
taxes appropriated to its service would also 
disappear ” (p. 615). 

The following seems more vulnerable: 
“ Limited as the gains of employers are by 
the competition of inferior rivals, the effect 
of a tax in driving out the weakest of those 
would help to shift a part at least of the 
weight from the survivors" (p. 348). But 
the meaning is that, as the competition has 
been lessened, prices can be raised, and the 
consumers will thus help to pay the tax. 

Enough has been said to show that this 
book is a valuable addition to the literature 
of finance. Its usefulness would be in¬ 
creased by an index, the absence of which 
in a volume of this size and character is 
more than usually discreditable. 

James Bonar. 


“ The Muses Library.” —The Poems of 
Andrew Marvell. Satires of Andrew 
Marvell. Edited by G. A. Aitken. In 
2 vols. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

TnE calling of the publisher, no longer 
merely a trade, begins to take place among 
the fine arts. Truly this is a thing to be 
thankful for, more than we are aware. The 
present book illustrates the blessings thereof. 


For the better part of the century Marvell 
was attainable only in the imperfect editions 
of incapable and ignorant men. So that 
he was represented to the ordinary reader 
by selections; and in especial by two ill- 
understood stanzas of the Horatian Ode, 
wherein is set forth the theatrical bearing 
of Charles I., “ the royal actor,” upon his 
day of execution. About twenty years ago 
Marvell was edited—badly—by Dr. Grosart. 
Who, indeed, has escaped being edited— 
badly—by Dr. Grosart ? And Dr. Grosart’s 
edition is moreover a limited issue, a thing 
dear to the bibliophile, and unspeakably 
hateful to the lover of literature. But now 
at last come Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, and 
give us a charming book in two volumes, 
delicately bound, beautifully printed on 
good paper, and at least adequately 
edited. For the historical side of his work, 
which must have meant considerable labour, 
and for the brief but perfectly sufficient bio¬ 
graphy, Mr. Aitken deserves great credit. 
His critical notes are not quite so happy, 
and at times he seems to have fallen into 
error by blindly borrowing from Dr. Grosart. 
And one would have been glad of some more 
elaborate attempt to appreciate the place of 
Marvell in English literature. That is a 
task which an editor has never a right to 
shirk; and in the present case it was more 
than usually necessary, for I cannot but 
think that these volumes will come as a 
discovery to many who did not quite know 
the greatness of this half-forgotten poet. 

Marvell holds a unique place in the seven¬ 
teenth century. He stands at the parting 
of the ways, between the extravagancies of 
the lyrical Jacobeans on the one hand, and 
the new formalism initiated by Waller on 
the other. He is not unaffected by either 
influence. The modish handling of the 
decasyllabic couplet is very marked here 
and there. You have it, for instance, in the 
poem on Blake: 

“ Bold Steyner leads; this fleet’s designed by fate 
To give him laurel, as the last did plate.” 

And elsewhere, of course, he has conceits 
which cry aloud in their flagrancy. But his 
real affinities are with a greater than 
Waller or Suckling. Milton in those days 
“ was like a star, and dwelt apart ”; but of 
all who “ called him friend,” Marvell is the 
one who can claim the most of spiritual 
kinship. The very circumstances of their 
lives are curiously similar. Each left poetry 
for statecraft and polemic: for Milton the 
flowering time came late; for Marvell, 
never. And their poetic temper is one: it 
is the music of Puritanism,—the Puritanism 
of Spenser and Sidney, not uncultivated, not 
ungracious, not unsensuous even, but always 
with the same dominant note in it, of moral 
strength and moral ^purity. Marvell is a 
Puritan ; but his spirit has not entered the 
prison-house, nor had the key turned on it 
there. He is a poet still, such as there 
have been few in any age. The lyric gift 
of Herrick he has not, nor Donne’s incom- 
arable subtlety and intensity of emotion; 
ut for imaginative power, for decent 
melody, for that self-restraint of phrase 
which is the fair half of art, he must 
certainly hold high rank among his fellows. 
The clear sign of this self-restraint is his 
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mastery over the octosyllable couplet, a 
metre which in less skilful hands so readily 
becomes diffuse and wearisome. 

Marvell writes love poems, but he is not 
essentially a love poet. He sings beauti¬ 
fully to Juliana and Chlora, but they them¬ 
selves are only accidents in his song. His 
real passion—a most uncommon one in the 
seventeenth century—is for nature, exactly 
as we moderns mean nature, the great 
spiritual influence which deepens and widens 
life for us. How should the intoxication of 
meadow, and woodland, and garden, be 
better expressed than in these two lines— 

“ Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Incnared with flowers, I fall on grass.” 

unless indeed it be here— 

“ I am the mower Damon, known 
Through all the meadows I have mown, 

On me the mom her dew distils 
Before her darling daffodils; 

And if at noon my toil me heat, 

The sun himself licks off my sweat; 

While, going home, the evening sweet 
In cowslip water bathes my feet.” 

These mower-idylls, never found in the 
anthologies, are among the most character¬ 
istic of Marvell’s shorter poems. I cannot 
forbear to quote two stanzas from “ The 
Mower to the Glowworms ”: 

“ Ye living lamps, by whose dear light 
The nightingale doth sit so late, 

And studying all the summer night, 

Her matchless songs doth meditate. 

Ye country comets, that portend 
Nor war, nor prince’s funeral, 

Shining unto no higher end 
Than to presage the grass’s fall.” 

Observe how Marvell makes of the nightin¬ 
gale a conscious artist, a winged diva. Else¬ 
where he speaks of her as sitting among the 
“ squatted thorns,” in order “ to sing the 
trials of her voice.” 

I must needs see in Marvell something 
of a nature-philosophy strangely anticipative 
of George Meredith. For the one, as for 
the other, complete absorption in nature, 
the unreserved abandonment of self to the 
skyey influences, is the really true and 
sanative wisdom. Marvell describes his 
soul, freed of the body’s vesture, perched 
like a bird upon the garden boughs— 

“ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green Bhade.” 

The same idea is to be found in the lines 
“Upon Appleton House,” a poem which 
will repay careful study from all who wish 
to get at the secret of Marvell’s genius. It 
shows him at his best—and at his worst, in 
the protracted conceit, whereby a garden, its 
flowers and its bees, are likened to a fort 
with a garrison. And here I am minded to 
enter a plea against the indiscriminate con¬ 
demnation of conceits in poetry. After all, 
a conceit is only-an analogy, a comparison, 
a revealing of likeness in things dissimilar, 
and therefore of the very essence of poetic 
imagination. Often it illumines, and where 
it fails it is not because it is a conceit, but 
because it is a bad conceit; because the 
thing compared is not beautiful in itself, or 
because the comparison is not flashed upon 
you, but worked out with such tedious 
elaboration as to be “ merely fantastical.” 
Many of Marvell’s conceits are, in effect, 
bad ; the well-known poem, “ On a Drop of 
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Dew,” redeemed though it is by the last 
line and a half, affords a terrible example. 
But others are shining successes. Here is 
one, set in a haunting melody, as of 
Browning: 

“ Gentler times for lore are meant: 

Who for parting pleasures strain, 
Gather roses in the rain, 

Wet themselves and spoil their scent.” 

Next to green fields, Marvell is perhaps 
happiest in treating of death. His is the 
mixed mode of the Christian scholar, not all 
unpaganised, a lover of heaven, but a lover 
of the earthly life too. There is the epitaph 
on a nameless lady, with its splendid close: 

“ Modest as mom, as mid-day bright. 
Gentle as evening, cool as night: 

’Tis true : but aU too weakly said; 

’Twas more significant. She’s dead.” 

There is the outburst on the death of the 
poet’s hero, the great Protector: 

“ 0 human glory vain! O Death ! O wings ! 

O worthless world ! O transitory things ! ” 

And to crown all, there are these lines, 
which remind me, for their felicities, their 
quaintness, and the organ-note in them, of 
the Hydriotaphia: 

“ But at my back I always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hunying near. 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 

Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
Thy long-preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honour turn to dust, 

And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and private place, 

But none, I think, do there embrace.” 

I have left myself no room to speak of 
the Satires. They are not a subject to dwell 
upon with pleasure. One sees that they 
were inevitable, that a man of Marvell’s 
strenuous moral fibre, in all the corruption 
of the Restoration court, could not but 
break forth into savage invective; yet one 
regrets them, as one regrets the Befensio 
and Eikonoklastes. It may, however, be 
well to remind anyone, who is tempted by 
the beauty of Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen’s 
book to buy it for a love-gift to his mistress, 
that the first volume, containing the Poems, 
is alone suitable to his purpose. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


IRISH SAINTS IN ITALY. 

Six Months in ths Apennines. By Margaret 

Stokes. (Bell.) 

The authoress, who is well known as an 
antiquary on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, has given us here a series of 
studies on the Irish saints, who, from the 
sixth century onwards, were busy in found¬ 
ing houses of religion in Central and South¬ 
ern Europe. The present volume—which, 
we understand, is only an instalment — is 
confined to those confessors who, though 
they laboured in more than one country, are 
chiefly remembered for what they did with¬ 
in the shadow of the Apennines. Thither 
Miss Stokes has gone in search of the 
reliquiae of her countrymen, examining 
their tombs, visiting their monasteries, and 
exploring their hermitages and caves. 

Her present list of saints is an imposing 
one, and covers a considerable period, for it 


includes the great Columban and Finnian, 
who “flourished” in the era of Gregory 
(590-604), when the world recognised as its 
lord the one Caesar at Byzantium, and goes 
down to Dungal and Donatus, Andrew and 
Brigid, subjects of the third and fourth 
generation of Carlovingian emperors. A 
life of each saint precedes the account of 
the author’s personal investigations, and 
makes us feel that these holy personages 
have been very fortunate in securing so 
laborious and sympathetic a biographer. 

She seeks, however, to do more than 
revive these memories of Irish devotion. 
Her more important object is to find a 
clue to the origin cf Irish art. The problem 
is as yet hardly worked out in detail, but on 
some points, at any rate, the ground has 
been cleared for future investigation. It 
had been supposed, for instance, that 
because the patterns of the interlacing 
designs, the stone basket and knot work, 
found in such places as Columban’s crypt at 
Bobbio and Finnian’s Church at Pisa, re¬ 
semble those carved on the high crosses of 
Ireland, therefore the style must have been 
an Irish importation into Italy. Miss 
Stokes points out that the opposite 
inference is the right one. In Italy, stone 
carving identical in character with the so- 
called Irish work at Bobbio and Lucca 
is found in many places when it could not 
by any chance have been executed by an 
Irish hand, and it is some centuries earlier 
in date than the earliest work of the kind in 
Ireland. The stonework in question is 
readily identifiable, for it resembles Byzan¬ 
tine sculpture almost as closely as the 
architecture of San Yitale resembles that of 
St. Sophia. The only Italian art of the 
sixth century was in fact a paraphrase of 
the decadent Greek art on the Bosphorus, 
and this art, when it travelled to Ireland, 
was a copy of that paraphrase. It is 
true that in Ireland, subsequent to the 
seventh century, modifications of these 
Byzantine designs occur, which are, no 
doubt, distinctively Celtic. And this, too, is 
natural; for the Irish were in possession of 
models derived from their own prehistoric 
school of ornament, which dealt specially in 
spirals and trumpet patterns and the like, 
and which could hardly fail to suggest new 
possibilities of combination. But it is 
significant that the distinctively Irish 
varieties are not found on the tombs of 
Irish saints in Italy. It is dear, in short, 
that Irish art was not indigenous, but part 
of the Christian civilisation which came to 
Ireland from Italy and the East; and when 
in the ninth and tenth centuries it began 
to appear on the continent as an importation 
from Ireland, it was only a return wave 
moving to the land whence it had originally 
come, and where it had fallen into disuse. 
So also with regard to the customs of these 
early Christians, Miss Stokes asks:— 

“ Did the cave-dwellers and hermits on our 
Northern shores get their traditions of anchorite 
life direct from the Laura of Egypt or the 
deserts of Arabia and Syria, or can we find 
traces of similar customs all along the line from 
the Mediterranean, through Western Europe, to 
the island of Skellig-Michael off the coast of 
Kerry‘r Or if we do find traces of such 
hermitages on the soa-cliffs and mountaiu-tops 
in Italy and Gaul, were they never tenanted 
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save by these Irish fakirs, wanderers who 
brought their strange customs into Europe 
from the sixth to the twelfth century ? ” 

The answer to these questions is plain 
enough to one who has seen the Rupe Cavo 
and the other caves of the anchorites on the 
mountains between Lucca and Pisa, they 
were just as remote from the haunts of 
men as are now the hermitages on the 
mountain-tops of Ireland or on the Islands 
of the Atlantic coast, and they were in use 
in Italy from the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era. 

It is, of course, difficult to explain the 
extraordinary numbers of Irish saints who, 
in the dark age that followed the barbarian 
irruption into the Empire, visited France 
and Italy. The closing of Great Britain by 
the English Conquest may have determined 
the course which they had to steer, but 
affords no clue to the motive which led 
these first pious wanderers from their native 
land. They are somewhat loosely spoken of 
as missionaries; but Columban and his 
imitators were, as Dean Milman long ago 
pointed out, certainly not actuated by 
proselytising zeal. Later, no doubt, the 
conversion of the heathen grew to be some¬ 
thing like a passion; but it may be doubted 
whether it animated any “ pious wanderer ” 
before Boniface, and the apostle of Germany 
comes on the scene in a.d. 716 or there¬ 
abouts, which is quite a century later than 
Columban. Miss Stokes’s explanation is 
that they set forth originally as pilgrims, 
either to the Holy Land or to the tombs of 
the martyrs and apostles in Rome. Cross¬ 
ing the Continent on foot, they fell in 
with mountaineers and dwellers in the 
wilderness or in the forest, who either 
had never heard the name of Christ, 
or had relapsed into heathenism. Then 
the pilgrims, their pilgrimage ended, 
bethought them of the heathen they had 
seen, and returned to effect their con¬ 
version. “Thus,” as she puts it, “the 
missionary system of the Celtic Church was 
a development of the pilgrimage customs 
of the early Christians.” The history of 
Columban shows conclusively that he, at 
any rate, was no missionary. Starting from 
Bangor in the County Down, after various 
adventures, he settles down in Austrasia, 
where ho finds favour with the sovereign. 
In the mountains of the Vosges he is allowed 
to found a religious house, and, subsequently, 
amid tho ruins of Luxorium rises the 
monastery of Luxeuil. There are pagans 
in the vicinity and the crown of martyrdom 
across the Rhine. But Columban remains 
in the neighbourhood of the Christian court 
of the Burgundian Thierri and Brunehaut. 
He rebukes their vices, it is true, but his 
general tone is that of one demanding to be 
left alone. Later, he comes across some 
heathens on the frontier, and they are con¬ 
verted ; but it is, so to speak, an accident. 
Miss Stokes, following his latest biographers, 
makes Columban visit Italy twice, although 
the contemporary chronicler, Jonas, is silent 
as to this second journey; but on no occasion, 
though he spends some time in denounc¬ 
ing heresy, does he show the least interest 
in the evangelisation of the heathen. 
So, after his expulsion from the Bur¬ 
gundian kingdom, and a most circuitous 
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wandering, in which he crosses Western 
Neustria (prematurely described as Nor¬ 
mandy), when the saint finds himself on the 
shores of Zurich, surrounded by a heathen 
population, he leaves this promising field 
for another : he passes on into Italy, visits 
Borne, and founds, or perhaps only revisits, 
the monastery with which his name is 
associated. 

The chapter on that famous place of 
religion, Bobio, as Miss Stokes, adopting 
the old and still phonetic spelling, prefers 
to write it, is one of the pleasantest in the 
book. It is surprising that it is not oftener 
visited; for, notwithstanding that it has 
been more or. less ransacked ever since the 
sixteenth century, it still contains many 
curious historical relics. Here is the 
mazer or wooden porringer of Columban, 
which had the convenient faculty of bring¬ 
ing back water to a dried-up well, and the 
saint’s little Irish bell, and the horn-handled 
knife which communicated virtue to what it 
cut. In this connexion Miss Stokes restores 
the text of the Bobbio MS. at Turin, which 
baffled the acumen of the Bishop of Salis¬ 
bury. The knife is referred to as “ cultellus 
quo patris populo preciditur die ascensionis 
domini in monticulo qui dicitur crux vera.” 
This Dr. Wordsworth amended by altering 
populo into populus, and translating as “the 
knife with which lie poplar of the father is 
trimmed on ascension day on the Mount 
which is called the true cross,” asking if it 
refers to a tree planted by the saint or one 
under which he sat. But why should 
Columban cut, or rather “ top ” his poplar 
on a particularly holy day in a place 
evidently of some sanctity ? There is 
certainly a slip in the MS., but one which 
no less certainly can be put right by the 
substitution of pants for patris, as suggested 
by Prof. Mahaffy. This makes the passage 
read, “ the knife with which the bread is 
cut for the people on the day of the Lord’s 
ascension,” referring to a practice continued 
doubtless long after Columban’s death, and 
which explains the permanence of the tradi¬ 
tion of the miraculous knife, and probably 
accounts for its actual survival. 

Beginald Hughes. 


“ Eulers of India.” — Itanjit Singh. By Sir 
Lepel Griffin. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Let it be admitted, once for all, that this 
little book is likely to tax the resources 
of the most experienced critic. The 
matter is confusedly arranged, as if a collec¬ 
tion of official reports tied up under one 
common docket. There is a chapter on the 
Sikhs, and another on the Sikh Theocracy, 
a third on the state of the Panjab at the 
time of the hero’s birth. Not until p. 88 do 
we get to “The Maharaja”; and this 
chapter begins abruptly with a description 
of Ban jit’s personal appearance at some 
unspecified period of his career, and is 
followed by an account of his court (chap, 
vi.), his army and administration (vii.), 
passing on to his early conquests (viii.), 
then diverging into an account of the rela¬ 
tions of the government of British India 
with the territory south of the river Sutlej 
(ix.). Later conquests — mostly at the 
expense of the Afghans—form the subject 
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of chap, x., with which the work suddenly 
ends. Full of talent and boldness as it is, 
one can regard it neither as regular history 
nor as pure biography; and thus it may 
easily fail to attract the attention of that 
somewhat otiose being, the general reader, 
which would be his loss and a thousand 
pities; for—besides its manly originality— 
it contains in a small compass an immense 
quantity of most important information. 

How many of us, for example, could tell 
what was the relation of Maharaja Dulip 
Singh to the old “Lion of the Punjab”; 
what is the exact meaning of the word 
“Sikh” as denoting a peculiar people; 
what are the numbers of that people, and 
whether the Sikhs form a majority of the 
population in the Punjab and are increasing 
in strength and distinctness or tending to 
merge in the general bulk of the Hindus. 
These things are all to be learned from the 
book before us ; and from it we may also 
learn how Kashmir and the Peshawar 
Valley became part of the Punjab, and 
what are the feelings and attitude of the 
various classes of the province towards the 
British Government. 

Dulip (or, as Sir Lepel, following the 
multitude, reads, “ DAulip ”) was not the 
son of Banjit Singh, as we are assured; 
nay, could not possibly have been. His 
mother was a dancing girl in the Maharaja’s 
service, his putative father an enterprising 
waterman named Gulu. Further, the word 
“ Sikh ” means disciple, and has no ethnic 
significance; the Sikhs are not increasing, 
either in number or in polemical obstinacy. 
From the reports of the recent census it 
seems that Amritsir, the sacred capital, is 
the only city of India whose population 
shows a large decrease since 1881. While 
the general population of India has in¬ 
creased ten per cent, during the last 
decennial period, the total Sikh community 
throughout India has only increased three 
per cent., and is under two millions—the 
more ’s the pity. 

As for the origin of the Sikhs, Sir Lepel 
regards them as mainly, but not wholly, of 
Jat extraction ; and the Jats he holds to be 
a sort of autochthonous Bajputs, coming 
from the more central parts of India. In 
some of these views he is opposed to the 
veteran archaeologist, General Sir A. 
Cunningham, in whose official reports (Part 
iv., p. 19) will be found arguments in 
favour of this race being regarded as a 
somewhat late wave of northern immigra¬ 
tion. And it is also asserted by some 
authorities that the first Indian settlements 
of the Jats were in the valley of the Indus ; 
Tamerlane met with them in Bhatiana, and 
they have never — in any considerable 
numbers—been settled much to the east 
of Agra and Bhurtpore. But these are 
high points to be settled by the experts. 

In the meantime our author’s long and 
practical experience may, in any case, be 
safely trusted to pilot the inquirer through 
the intricate relations of the Sikhs among 
themselves. He traces the origin and 
exploits of the different minis, or confedera¬ 
tions, and of their families; and he gives 
vivid pictures of the characters and careers of 
the warriors and statesmen by whom Banjit 
was aided to obtain and preserve his great 


but transitory sway. How after his death, 
in 1839, th at p ower crumbled is also briefly 
shown. “When Banjit Singh and his 
wisdom [or ‘ widow ’ as an up-country 
paper misprinted Dalhousie’s proclamation] 
no longer guided the conduct of the State,” 
the chiefs intrigued for the succession and 
the administration, while committees of 
the soldiers were formed to express the 
grievances of the army, and to foment tho 
ambition of brave but unintelligent men. 
At last, by a combination of evil influences, 
the troops were dashed and broken against 
the rock of British discipline; and in that 
unpromising manner a foundation was com¬ 
menced for that new rule in the Punjab 
which is so full of good augury for tho 
future of the empire. Our author well 
advises that use should be constantly made 
of this precious war material, which ho 
justly regards as one of the most valuable 
kind. The Sikhs fought us twico, boldly 
and on almost even terms; they helped, 
greatly in the suppression of the mutiny 
and rebellion in Hindustan; and they are 
still ready to send their thousands against 
any possible new enemy. 

It is a pity, however, that Sir Lepel, 
when dwelling so much upon the hatred of 
the Sikhs for the followers of tho Prophet, 
should have omitted to notice how eclectic 
a faith Sikhism is, and how largely its 
inception was indebted to the inspiration of 
Islam. Judging from their names, Kabir 
and Shaikh Farid—whose mystical couplets 
are said to be the most effective parts of 
the Sikh Scriptures—must both have been 
Muhammadans; and a long article in this sense 
will be found under the head “ Sikhism ” in 
Hughes’s Dictionary of Islam. 

Discussions on such topics might perhaps 
be thought uncalled for in a biography of 
Banjit. But when the writer judged it 
necessary to extend his view over the origin 
of the “ Theocracy,” it might have been 
expected that all salient points would have 
come under notice. Smaller omissions and 
errors might also be pointed out. But it 
would not be right to conclude without 
hearty and ungrudging acknowledgment of 
a book which, if sometimes careless, is fuU 
of instruction and a most valuable contribu¬ 
tion to Indian history. 

The transliteration should be revised in 
reproducing the work. The fatal aspirate 
of Anglo-Indians has been noticed in the 
name “ Dulip ”; it will also be observed in 
the word mulct (salvation), which is printed 
“ mukAt,” at the very same time that it is— 
quite correctly—assigned as the etymological 
origin of the name of the place where the 
battle of Muktsar was fought: as it could 
not have been if the A were an aspirated 
letter. 

H. G. Keene. 


A HISTORY OF COSTUME IN BOHEMIA. 

V . v 

Dejiny Ilroje v Zan'ich Ceskych od dob nejstar- 

sich az do vdlky husilskc. Sepsal Dr. Cenek 
Zibrt. (Prague.) 

The subject of this book will be a novelty 
to most of our readers ; but wo can promise 
them abundance of curious information if 
they have only made themselves masters of 
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Bohemian. Unfortunately to many, owing 
to the little knowledge of the Slavonic lan¬ 
guages among us, die interesting labours 
of Dr. Zibrt must remain unknown. 

We are struck with the great number 
of authorities on the subject of costume, 
which our author has consulted. No 
prominent work has been neglected, and 
the mere list extends over several pages, 
some English books appearing among the 
number. There are about 235 illustrations 
which have a special value as copies from 
monuments or illuminated MSS. How rich 
Bohemia is in such works could easily be 
learned from those which were shown at the 
Exhibition last year. How clearly it could 
be ascertained that the Bohemian language 
had occupied a proud position in old times, 
to which it has only been restored by 
patriots in the present contury. Thus 
Dr. Zibrt gives several illustrations from 
the fine MSS. of some of the writings 
of the scholastic divine Thomas Stitny, now 
preserved in the library of the University 
of Prague. These have always struck us 
as very characteristic. The discussions on 
the derivation of the names of the various 
articles of clothing are curious. Many of 
them are traced from mediaeval Latin. 
Thus the Bohemian kosile, a shirt, comes 
from Latin easula ■ kaliholy , boots, from 
caligae. The strange thing is that many 
Slavonic words got into Western vocabu¬ 
laries. Thus, a coarse woollen cloak was 
called in mediaeval Latin sclavinia, and 
became in French esclavine ; and the Slavonic 
sukite was spread, as Dr. Zibrt shows, 
through Western Europe. In the Homan 
de la Rise we have 

“ Nul robe n’est si bele, 

Que sotquanie a demoisele.” 

Littre gives the word souquenille, which he 
also quotes in a Greek form, aovxavla, but 
declares the origin to be unknown. Our 
author also tells us something of the peaked 
shoes, or “ cracowes,” as they were called, 
which were worn in England in the time of 
Wycliffe. Of course a great number of the 
Magyar words for articles of dress are of 
Slavonic origin, as is the case with so much 
of their vocabulary relating to objects of 
culture. 

Dr. Zibrt begins from the earliest times, 
but first approaches historical ground in the 
tenth century. He describes the dress of 
the Bohemians from the record of the 
Arabian writer, Al Bekri, who travelled in 
Bohemia about 965, and speaks of Prague 
as being the most important Slavonic trad¬ 
ing place. The elaborate head-dresses of 
the time are illustrated from the Vsehrad 
Codex and from ancient monuments (p. 56). 
The peasants, to judge from the picture on 
p. 58, wore hoods; they were probably clad 
in leather, as they were at the same time in 
England. The upper classes wore cloth 
tunics, and on their legs and feet they had 
nohavice, which are also illustrated from the 
Yysehrad Codex. Feminine dress naturally 
occupies a large part of the volume. The 
women’s robes are handsomely embroidered; 
their shoes resemble those worn by men. 
The earrings anciently in use are illustrated 
(p. 98) from actual specimens found in tombs. 
There is also a picture (p. 101) from the 
Yelislavov Bible representing Abraham’s 
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servant bringing two golden earrings to 
Rebecca. Brooches and rings are illustrated 
by specimens which have been preserved. 
The next division of the book deals 
with the dress of the soldiers, especially 
their armour. This is seen on the seal of St. 
Wenceslaus (p. 112) and on coins, admirably 
figured (p. 116); from Bohemian pennies of 
the twelfth century. We can form a good 
idea of the array of the Bohemian knight of 
that period. A special section is given to 
the dress of the kings. 

The second book opens with a discussion 
of the influence of knighthood upon the 
Bohemians. On p. 140 is the seat of the 
unfortunate Premysl Otakar II., who was 
destined to fall in battle with Rudolph of 
Habsburg. His horse has very gorgeous 
trappings ; we see corresponding figures in 
illuminated French MSS. Gorgeous, also, 
is the seal (p. 168) of King John of Luxem¬ 
burg, who is familiar to us as the blind hero 
of the battle of Crecy. He somewhat re¬ 
sembles the figure of Robert Bruce on one 
of his seals. Two very strange helmets are 
figured on p. 170. The warrior’s shield was 
naturally an important part of his equip¬ 
ment, and many illustrations are given to 
show the elaborate horse-trappings. 

The third book deals with dress in Bohemia 
in the second half of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury till the arrival of Charles, the son of 
John, and his wife Blanche. The first 
chapter tells us of the favourite colours 
in dress; that worn as mourning was white 
(p. 210). The countries from which the raw 
materials came are enumerated; Flanders 
and Italy naturally had a pre-eminence. 
Pages 221-226 contain a list of words ap¬ 
plied to peculiar kinds of cloth and other 
materials, the derivations of which Dr. 
Zibrt traces. Here Flanders is very con¬ 
spicuous; thus we have pannos de liruzli 
(Brussels), pannos de Gent, pannos de Ypra 
(Ypres), whence our “ diaper,” duo stamina 
de Louven. To those may be added Mechelen, 
called by us Malines; Poperinghe, a name 
which, as our readers will remember, occurs 
in Chaucer’s “ Rime of Sir Thopas ”; and, 
lastly, unum pannum de Rom (Flemish 
Doornik, our Tournay), a word which we 
believe survives among us only in 
“ dornicks,” a coarse kind of gloves. The 
form domex will be found in Halliwell. 
The word for “silk” in Bohemian, hedvab, 
Polish jedwab, is very difficult to explain. 
Miklosich was inclined to think it of 
German origin. In this period the head¬ 
dresses of the men, as figured on p. 232, 
have become more varied. The picture of 
a man with a girdle (p. 251), from the 
Kunhutin Passional, is very quaint. The 
Jews also had their peculiar dress, and wore, 
as quoted from a document on p. 255, cornutum 
pileum. 

The fourth book describes Bohemian 
dress from the time of Charles IY. to the 
Hussite War. Our author is as copious as 
ever in the passages which he brings to 
bear on the illustration of the subject, and 
naturally gives quotations from that strange 
old Bohemian writer, Smil Flaaka, of 
Pardubice (p. 280). Many of the plates in 
this part of the work are truly excellent. 
The MSS. of Stitny, as usual, furnish some. 
Curious is that representing the publication 
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of the Golden Bull preserved in the Hof- 
bibliothek at Vienna (p. 311), which is used 
to illustrate the kabatek or short jacket then 
in use. On page 341 we have a picture of 
the girdle (pas) worn by Eliska, the wife of 
Charles IV., so dear to the memory of 
Bohemians. This is now preserved in the 
museum of Koniggratz. It has on it 
an inscription in Chekh. Many curious 
passages are collected from old Bohemian 
chroniclers to illustrate the dress of the 
lower orders of society, who are not often 
represented in the MSS. which were 
illuminated, we must remember, for knights 
and their aristocratio retinues. A special 
chapter, oopiously illustrated, is devoted 
to the dresses of the Bohemian kings and 
queens at their coronation. 

Lastly, the fifth book describes the eccle¬ 
siastical dress till the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The whole work ends 
with a copious index. 

Unquestionably Dr. Zibrt has collected a 
mass of curious information upon the sub¬ 
ject about which he writes, and the reader 
is helped to follow his remarks by the ex¬ 
cellent illustrations. Many of his descrip¬ 
tions of course apply equally to other 
countries of Europe; and this strikes us 
especially as the case when we are dealing 
with the Luxemburg kings, for at that 
time Prague was one of the most important 
centres of European knighthood. In this 
and his other books Dr. Zibrt has shown 
himself fully possessed of the antiquarian 
spirit. We hope that the second part of 
his valuable work will soon appear. 

W. ft. Morfili,. 


NEW NOVELS 

The Heritage of the Kurts. By Bjomstjerne 
Bjdmson. (Heinemann.) 

For His Sake. By Mrs. Alexander. In 3 
vols. (White.) 

The General's Daughter. By the author of 
“ A Russian Priest.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

A Highland Chronicle. By S. Bayard Dod. 
(Hutchinson.) 

In the Tilt-yard of Life. By Henry Newill. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

True to the Prince. A Tale of the Sixteenth 
Century. By Gertrude Bell. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Had I But Known. By Ella Fordyoe. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Eleanor's Discipline. By Janet Brown. 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Mr. Heinemann has added to his Inter, 
national Library Bjiimson’s novel Detflager 
i Byen og paa Havnen (“ Flags are Flying in 
Town and Harbour ”) which is presented to 
English readers under the much more 
accurately descriptive title, The Heritage of 
the Kurts. The book “naturally divides 
itself”—as preachers used to say of their 
texts—into two parts, the stormy chronicle 
of the wild Kurts through four generations, 
and the story of the great scheme of Tomas 
Kurt (otherwise Rendalen) to divert for his 
little world the current of heredity, and 
stem the force of the evil traditions of 
thought and action which have left him 
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with such a terrible inheritance of tendency 
and environment. The first part has an 
unintermittent imaginative intensity, a 
Bembrandt-like breadth of literary chiaro¬ 
scuro, and a vigorous realism of that relent¬ 
less kind which of late has exercised such a 
fascination over both writers and readers’; 
and it leaves the impression of immense 
creative energy revelling in its own 
activity. In the remainder of the book 
this creative energy is put into harness 
and made to drag a heavy chariot, or 
rather a prosaic cart, filled with theories— 
theories of education, of heredity, and 
sexual morals, the result being that its 
paces are subdued to a spiritless amble 
which is unspeakably depressing. Imagina¬ 
tion, in fact, ceases to be itself, for the con¬ 
dition of its life is a condition of free, 
instructive action: it becomes mere con¬ 
struction—the building up of character 
and incident, with a view to certain contro¬ 
versial ends. With regard to the matter of 
didacticism in fiction, it is specially needful 
that we should clear our minds from cant. 
There is a sense in which fiction must be 
didactic, because life itself (of which it is 
an eclectic presentment) is didactic to any 
man who sees it steadily and sees it whole. 
But the teaching, ethical or otherwise, of 
life is suggested, not formulated; it is a 
thing of principles, not of theories, and 
therefore a rendering of life which commits 
it to a theory, even to a demonstrably true 
theory, must needs be distorted, untrue, 
inartistic. Now, life in the latter half of 
Bjbmson’s book—the half for the sake of 
which the book exists—is thus committed 
to theory, and the consequence is that it is 
arid, doctrinaire, unimaginative. It lacks 
the fine unexpectedness of growth: it has in 
the main the rigidity of manufacture. In 
the Kurts of Tomas’s ancestry there is a 
rich warmth of baleful vitality; we feel the 
palpitation of their wild hearts; and their 
story may be fitly described as a Norse 
Wuthering Heights. Had the writer con¬ 
tinued to work the imaginative vein struck 
in the opening chapter, The Heritage of the 
Kurts would have been a romance of sombre 
power; as it stands, it is ineffective, with 
that kind of ineffectiveness which must be 
found wherever creation is dominated by 
polemics. 

Anthony Trollope would probably have 
made a readable novel even out of the very 
thin story told in For His Sake ; but, then, 
Anthony Trollope could do various things 
which may not, with wisdom, be attempted 
by novelists in general or even by Mrs. 
Alexander in particular. Sybil Carew 
seems to have been a fascinating young 
lady, only, unfortunately, she bears so 
strong a resemblance to a thousand 
other fascinating young ladies of fiction 
that she inspires a very tepid interest. 
We are not greatly moved even by 
her embarrassment on finding herseu 
in love with one man a few months 
after she has fervidly engaged herself to 
another. We are pretty sure that Sybil 
will not break her vow to the impecunious 
Dick, because in a novel no real heroine 
ever jilts a man who is poor, even when she 
has transferred her affections to somebody 
else; but we know also that the course of 
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true love must finally run smooth, and that 
therefore Dick is destined to a premature 
decease, that room may be made for the 
high-minded supplanter, Brian Bashleigh. 
It is not a story which it can have been 
very easy to spread over three volumes, and 
even Mrs. Alexander’s skill in the dextrous 
use of padding does not suffice to save the 
book from something like dulness. 

The General's Daughter is a grim and 
gloomy study of a strong, unbalanced 
character, seen first in dull repose and after¬ 
wards in the feverish energy roused by 
sudden subjection to an overmastering 
and, finally, disintegrating moral stimulus. 
The woman who gives a title to the book 
enters into it only as a shadowy influence, 
for she has died before the action begins; 
and yet the story, like the play of “ Julius 
Caesar,” is well named. Claudia Antonovna, 
through the manuscript autobiography 
which she has left behind her, dominates 
the storm-tossed life of Maria Vladimirovna, 
who has succeeded her in the little Russian 
village schoolhouse, and is the true heroine 
of the book, living again a vicarious second 
life of struggling foiled aspiration in the 
body and spirit of the girl who has found a 
mist of possible salvation in the story of a 
victory that may be hers. The GeneraTs 
Daughter is a spiritual tragedy, the motive 
of which is the discovery by Maria Vladimi¬ 
rovna that she lacks the strength to realise 
the ideal which in the hour of suddenly 
awakened moral enthusiasm she has made 
her own, and that the energy of life is 
exhausted while the goal is stul hopelessly 
ahead. It is a depressing boob, because it 
is the story of a moral failure; it is a pessi¬ 
mistic book, because the failure is repre¬ 
sented as inevitable—the struggle of an 
aspiring soul against moral barriers as 
insurmountable as the barriers of physical 
law; but it is a strong book, with that im- 
ressive kind of strength that is displayed 
y a close imaginative grip of certain 
central facts of human experience. 

Two or three orthographies in A Highland 
Chronicle seem to indicate its American 
authorship; but be Mr. Dod’s nationality 
what it may, the important fact is that he 
has written a capital story—certainly one of 
the best stories of its kind that we have had 
since Dr. Conan Doyle gave us his delightful 
Micah Clarke. The period is the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, and we have a 
glimpse of Prince Charlie and of the battle 
of Culloden; but they come in by the way, 
and the body of the narrative deals in a 
most fresh and charming way with the 
ordinary aspects of Highland life and 
character a century ago. The story is too full 
of incident to admit much elaboration of 
portraiture, but Mr. Dod’s men and women 
are broadly individualised and unmistakably 
alive. The Scotch of the dialogue is 
not overdone, the writer in this matter 
following the example of Sir Walter rather 
than that of some later novelists. Surely, 
however, he makes a slip in giving “ my 
laird ” as a style of address to an untitled 
Scots’ squire. “ Laird,” doubtless; but the 
“ my ” is a solecism. 

In the Tilt-yard of Life is the meaning¬ 
less title of a collection of short tales with 
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no unity either of matter or manner. The 
last story in the book—“ A Jew in Moscow ” 
—is not destitute of power, and “ Eliza¬ 
beth’s Confession ” has a certain measure of 
crude cleverness, which unfortunately throws 
into relief one or two glaring offences 
against good taste. There is a passage 
about a kiss, on page 67, which is positively 
sickening, and in other portions of the 
story Mr. Newill’s attempts at “ realism ” 
are the reverse of admirable. The greater 
number of the tales are fair magazine 
padding, but little, if anything, more. 

Miss Gertrude Bell is far from being the 
first writer who has found in Motley’s 
Rise of the Dutch Republic the materials for 
a stirring historical story. True to the Prince 
covers the period between the execution of 
Egmont and the relief of Leyden, and the 
incidents are well chosen and handled with 
a good deal of spirit. There is nothing 
specially striking in the story, but it justifies 
the pains which have evidently been spent 
upon it; and young people, who are nowa¬ 
days the principal patrons of historical 
fiction, will find it decidedly enjoyable. 

The profatory commendation by Edna 
Lyall of the short and slight story, Had I 
But Known , rouses expectations which the 
book itself miserably fails to satisfy. When 
we are told that a story is “ strange and 
weird,” and that it “ bases its claim to be 
read on the fact that it is strictly true,” we 
naturally look for something out of the 
common in the way of incident, and we are 
rather irritated when we reach the last page 
and find that we have looked in vain. 
There is certainly a fulfilment of a gipsy’s 
prophecy which, if true, is rather curious ; 
but this is the only item in the tale which is 
not utterly commonplace, with the kind of 
conventional commonplaceness that belongs 
to the average circulating library novel. 
Edna Lyall must not follow Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s example by scattering her commenda¬ 
tions broadcast. 

Eleanor's Discipline is a short story of 
rural life in Scotland. It has no conspicuous 
faults; and though fairly well written, it 
has no conspicuous merits. AU that needs 
to be said of it is that it is a creditable but 
entirely unarresting performance. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


HOME THEOLOGICAL SERIES. 

“TnE Expositor’s Bible.” —The Acts of the 
Apostles. By G. T. Stokes, D.D. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) Dr. Stokes’s exposition of the 
Acts of the Apostles “down to, but not in¬ 
cluding, the conversion of St. Paul and the 
baptism of Cornelius,” will at once arrest the 
attention of readers. It impresses us as less 
conventional than any other volume of the 
series in which it appears. The writer makes 
a special and a successful effort to make his 
history live for his readers by illustrations 
taken from all sources, usual and unusual, and 
by a discussion and analysis of his text, which 
is sometimes commonplace hut always viva¬ 
cious. The danger of Dr. Stokes’s method is 
that his accumulation of illustration is apt to 
bewilder, while his comments and digressions 
cannot always be said to be relevant. He pre¬ 
vents his readers from obtaining a clear and 
logical conception of the facts related in the 
first eight chapters of the Acts, by overlaying 
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them with a mass of interesting but confusing 
oomment. Occasionally when he should be 
lengthy he is disappointingly short. He 
seriously maintains the view, which to our 
min d makes nonsense of the whole history of 
the Acts, that the Apostles habitually enjoyed 
the power of speaking the languages of the 
countries they visited. He insists that the 
gift of tongues as exercised at Corinth was 
nothing but this power of speaking foreign 
languages, giving as his reason that otherwise 
the gift was a “ mere uttering of gibberish un¬ 
worthy of apostolical notice.” Dr. Stokes 
ignores the fact that many students understand 
St. Paul to describe quite plainly just this 
“ mere uttering of gibberish ”—if such a ques¬ 
tion-begging description must be used. St. 
Paul, in these critics’ view, is flatly contra¬ 
dicted, merely because Dr. 8tokes neither 
understands nor approves a practice of primi¬ 
tive Christians readily recognised as natural by 
students of oriental races. There are many 
other comments on minor points which we 
should like to make. To suppose that, because 
Pliny and Martial testify to the use of a kind 
of shorthand by the Romans, it was therefore 
employed by the fishermen of Galilee, or even 
by the scribes of Jerusalem, seems rash. We 
should like to know why three of the seven 
deacons “ were probably Hebrew Christians.” 
But our space will not admit of detailed com¬ 
ment. Serious students of the Acts will be 
able to pick out of Dr. Stokes’s volume many 
original illustrations and useful suggestions, 
but will not find fresh light thrown upon any 
acknowledged difficulties. 

‘‘The Expositor’s Bible.” — The Epistles to 
the Thessalonians. By the Bev. James Denney. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) It is unfortunate that 
we should be called upon to read Mr. Denney’s 
expositions of 1 and 2 Thessalonians in con¬ 
nexion with the English translation of Prof. 
Sabatier’s book. The Epistles to the Thessa¬ 
lonians contain signs of immaturity which 
even the unlearned reader is occasionally 
conscious of. Mr. Denney’s attitude towards 
“ those who wish to trace the spiritual develop¬ 
ment of St. Paul ” is not sympathetic; he 
makes, indeed, no serious attempt to consider 
his Epistles from their point of view. Then, 
again, his work is diffuse: we feel that Prof. 
Sabatier, in twenty pages, tells us more about 
the Epistles than Mr. Denney in four hundred. 
Judged as discourses intended for an ordinary 
English congregation, Mr. Denney’s chapters 
are much above the average: although some¬ 
what commonplace, they are vigorous and 
sensible; but considered as contributions to an 
“ Expositor’s Bible,” they contain too much 
that is obvious—or, rather, the obvious com¬ 
ment is not stated with the freshness and 
compression without which obvious comment 
is unreadable. We are glad to note that Mr. 
Denney recognises “the obvious fact that Paul 
was mistaken as to the nearness of the Second 
Advent,” but we are sorry that he should think 
it necessary to speak of critics who find the 
Apostle ambitious as “ devil’s advocates.” 

“ Preachers of the Age.” — Living Theology. 
By the Archbishop of Canterbury. (Sampson 
Low.) The Archbishop of Canterbury is fitly 
chosen as the author of the first of a series of 
volumes intended to be specimens of the style 
and power of the most eminent living preachers. 
His thirteen sermons are divided into two 
books. The first and larger contains sermons 
specially-archiepiacopal, dealing with questions 
such as the relations of rich to poor, of religion 
to science, of the Church to dissent, of the 
Church in England to the Church in America 
and the Colonies. The five sermons of the 
second book occupy themselves with the 
spiritual life of the individual, and are 
examples of the Archbishop’s powers as bishop 


of souls rather than as a bishop of a diocese. 
The sermons of the second book will be pre¬ 
ferred by many readers to those of the first, 
because they deal with some familiar topics of 
the pulpit in a style both fresh and earnest; 
but the first book is nevertheless the more 
important section of the volumo. It is an 
excellent sign of the times that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury should feel it his duty to preach 
sermons on sooial questions. Bishops, in their 
published sermons, are too much inclined to 
compete with the parish priest, and to forget 
that their position challenges them to form 
opinions and to teach them upon many sub¬ 
jects which very directly and vitally affect 
dioceses, while they can only be said to affect 
parishes indirectly. We have only space to 
note here the large-minded enthusiasm of the 
sermon on “ The Spirit of Inquiry,” with its 
clear recognition of the value of that spirit, not 
only in itself, but as “a specific solvent for 
false forms of Christianity ” ; and the dearness 
with which the social duties of Christians are 
insisted on in the striking sermon on “Powerful 
Rich and Powerful Poor,” and in the defini¬ 
tion of the work of the Church, which admits 
that 

“we have to make the responsibility of wage¬ 
giving felt by those who hold certain classes of the 
poor in their grasp ; to make fuller provision for 
the childhood, the old age, and the fresh start in 
life of the very poor; . . _ . to protect un¬ 
civilised continents against civilised vice.” 

The Archbishop’s style continually arrests our 
attention by freshness of phrase or word. 
Occasionally such a combination as “ marrow¬ 
less yieldingness to pressure” obviously misses 
the mark; but failures are rare, while fine 
phrases and original thoughts happily expressed 
continually occur in the volume. 

“ Preachers of the Age.” —Verhum Crude. 
By the Lord Bishop of Derry. (Sampson Low.) 
It will be sufficient to say of these sermons 
that they are characteristic of the preacher— 
characteristically earnest, scholarly, and beauti¬ 
ful. The first ten are “ on the mystery and the 
words of the Cross,” the remaining four have 
been preached on public occasions of interest. 
They are introduced by a short but charming 
preface, in which the preacher confesses that 
“ the truth is that for many years he has never 
but twice or thrice written an entire sermon.” 
He takes a “complete skeleton,” with “a few 
entire leading sentences ” into the pulpit, but 
“ often gets away from this mooring into 
another track.” Ttds little fragment of auto¬ 
biography is followed by an earnest declara¬ 
tion that the writer, “as the evening of his 
life closes in . . . has no wish to be 

numbered among the combative preachers of 
the Church militant.” These combative 
preachers he is wont to reduce to three classes. 
“ There are those who, with many professions 
of affection and declarations of real unity, 
deftly drive their epigrams into the heart of 
him whom they affect to salute. So ‘ Joab 
took Amasa by the beard to kiss him,’ after 
saying, ‘ Art thou in health, my brother ? ’ But 
‘ he smote him in the fifth rib, and he died.’ ” 
Such controversialists the bishop would call 
“Joabites.” “Gileadites” are those who 
invite the unfortunate Ephraimite “ just to 
‘ say Shibboleth,’ and smite him if he ‘ cannot 
frame to pronounce it aright ; and finally, 
“ combative theologians of causes long popular, 
but about to fall, may be called ‘ Ephesian ’ 
controversialists, whose argument is an assump¬ 
tion, and their stock-in-trade a cry.” Among 
these the bishop hopes never to be numbered, 
desiring only to help “reflective people who, 
in an age of perplexity, desire to reconcile that 
in them which feels and prays with that which 
thinks.” 

“Preachers of the Age.”— Ethical Chris¬ 
tianity. By the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes. 


(Sampson Low.) Mr. Hughes explains that 
his sermons are entitled “ Ethical Christianity ” 
because they endeavour to describe “ the 
particular kind of life upon earth ” which the 
Christian should live. He is careful to pre¬ 
mise that the Christian life can be lived 
adequately only by the help of that “union 
with God in Christ,” which he holds that 
Christ has made possible for us; and in the 
thirteenth sermon on ‘ ‘ the decisive evidence 
of Christianity,” he defines very carefully 
what a “positive consciousness of fellowship 
with Christ’' ought to be. But the sermons 
as a whole deal with the activities spiritual, 
mental, and practical of the converted 
Christian, and endeavour to stir them up. The 
sermons are very different from those of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Derry. They do not appeal to the saint or the 
student; they are indeed somewhat common¬ 
place in style and thought; but they get very 
close to the ordinary citizen: they are in¬ 
tensely full of energy. The preacher makes a 
sustained, almost painful, effort to raise the 
sluggish wills of his hearers above themselves. 
When we read the sermons one upon the other, 
we are filled with admiration of the preacher’s 
faithful obstinacy—his continued insistance on 
his message—his persistent endeavour to hold 
before his brethren the highest standard of 
Christian perfection. Mr. Hughes has the 
defects of his qualities. An occasional note of 
exaggeration reminds us that the preacher 
has to wind himself up as well as his audience. 
He is not sufficiently on his guard against 
superlatives. His earnestness, as for instance 
in the opening sentences of the sermon on evil, 
is sometimes almost ludiorously dogmatic. 
But the critic is ashamed to critioise such 
honest and eager discourses as these, and cares 
only to respectfully acknowledge the unselfish 
effort they display. Even when they do not 
convince either our hearts or our heads, they 
yet contrive to convey into us some share of 
the preacher’s strenuousness, and give our 
spiritual energies fresh power. 

“ Preachers of the Age.”— The Know¬ 
ledge of God and Other Sermons. By the 
Bishop of Wakefield. (Sampson Low.) This 
collection of sermons is more heterogeneous 
than any of the three already noticed, and, as 
being less written for the occasion, perhaps 
less remarkable. They are pleasant, not 
because their arguments are novel, or their 
style eloquent, but because they bring us very 
close to a singularly frank and kindly person¬ 
ality. Pew Christian preachers succeed in 
retaining the grace of humility as unaffectedly 
and genuinely as the Bishop of Wakefield; and 
even fewer, in dealing with social questions and 
the relations of rich and poor, are as careful to 
speak from the firm ground of personal ex¬ 
perience and knowledge. We care more for 
the sermons on social and moral subjects than 
for those addressed to the agnostic and sceptic, 
but these last have the rare merit of entire 
kindliness and courtesy of tone. The volume 
contains seventeen sermons, all of them charac¬ 
teristic, and none of them feeble or careless. 

We note as an excellent feature of the whole 
series, a short bibliography of each preacher at 
the end of his volume. 

“ English Leaders of Religion.”— Charles 
Simeon. By the Rev. H. C. G. Moule. 
(Methuen.) In each of the many series 
of popular biographies that have been pub¬ 
lished of late years, the critic can usually select 
one or two of unusual merit, which are real 
additions to the literature of the subject with 
which they deal. Mr. Moule has produced 
such a biography of Charles Simeon. He is in 
complete sympathy with his hero, and there¬ 
fore without any strain or affectation can use 
his enthusiasm in describing his life and 
character as vividly and fully as his space 
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permits; and, moreover, he is careful and 
thorough. There are several volumes of 
memoirs and recollections of Simeon of more 
than average merit, but Mr. Moule has so 
exhaustively studied his materials and used 
them so judiciously that his biography is at 
once the most concise and the most complete 
account that has appeared. It will not easily 
be superseded. 

“English Leaders of Religion.”— Bishop 
Wilberforce. By the Rev. G. W. Darnell. 
(Methuen.) It is more difficult to write a life 
of Bishop Wilberforce than of Charles Simeon. 
It is impossible to give to the character of the 
Bishop quite the same quality of enthusiastic 
reverence which many Christians instinctively 
feel towards Simeon; and in sketching the 
various controversies in which as a bishop 
Wilberforce took a leading part, it is difficult 
to avoid obscurity on the one hand, and tiresome 
accumulation of detail on the other. Mr. 
Daniell has not completely triumphed over his 
difficulties, but he has produced an interesting 
book. A reador who has not sufficient time or 
patience to read the three volumes of the 
standard Lifo will gain from Mr. Danieli's two 
hundred pages a very fair idea of what those 
three volumes contain. We think that Mr. 
Daniell might more boldly and decidedly 
admire the Bishop’s conduct in the Hampden 
ense, while we cannot in the least share his 
appreciation of Wilberforee’s review of The 
Origin of Species, and his attitude towards 
Colenso. But on the whole Mr. Daniell has 
performed a difficult task well. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Judge O’Connor Morris is engaged upon a 
biographical and critical sketch of Count von 
Moltko, which will be published by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. 

Mr. Edward North Buxton has written an 
account of his adventures in pursuit of large 
game in various parts of the world, which will 
shortly be published by Mr. Stanford under the 
title of Short StaU-s; or Hunting Camps, 
North, East, South, and West, accompanied by 
a number of original illustrations. 

Among Mr. David Nutt’s immediately forth¬ 
coming publications is the first volume of the 
Rev. W. E. Addis’s new translation of the 
documents of the Hexateuch chronologically 
arranged. This will comprise the documents 
commonly known as Iahvistic and Elohistic, 
the combination of which forms the oldest book 
of Hebrew history. Tho second volume, to 
appear, it is hoped, next year, will comprise 
the Deuteronomist and the Priestly Writer. 
Prof. Kuno Meyer’s edition of the Vision of 
MacConglinne is also ready for issue. The two 
versions of tho Irish text are printed for the 
first time; Hennessy’s translation has been 
thoroughly revised and corrected, and the 
philological importance of the twelfth-century 
text is brought out by elaborate notes and 
glossary. Prof. W. Wollner, of Leipzig, con¬ 
tributes an introduction, dealing with the com¬ 
position, origin, and authorship of the tale. 

Two new volumes of The Poets and Poetry 
of the Century, edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles, 
will shortly be issued. Among the contributors 
are Dr. Fumivall, who writes on Robert 
Browning; Mr. Joseph Knight, on William 
Bell Scott; Mr. Austin Dobson, on Frederick 
Locker-Lampson; Mr. AshcroftNoble, on George 
Meredith and Arthur Hugh Clough; Dr. 
Garnett, on Coventry Patmore and Sydney 
Dobell; Dr. Japp, on Lord Tennyson, Frederick 
Tennyson, and several other poets; Mr. Hall 
Caine, on Dante Rossetti; and Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell, on Aubrey de Vere and Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish next 
week, in the “Cameo Series,” The Love-Songs 
of Robert Burns, edited by Sir George Douglas, 
Bart. A frontispiece portrait will accompany 
the volumo, which will also have an introduc¬ 
tion by the editor. 

A translation into English of Dr. Theodor 
Posewitz’s work, Borneo: its Geology and 
Mineral Resources, has been made by Dr. 
Hatoh, of the Geological Survey, and will 
shortly be issued by Mr. Stanford. The trans¬ 
lator has added a number of references and 
notes, and four new maps accompany the 
translation. 

Under the title of Castorologia ; or, The 
Traditions of a Canadian Beaver, Mr. Horace 
T. Martin, of Montreal, has prepared a mono¬ 
graph on the little creature which played such 
an important part in the rise and prosperity of 
the Dominion. The work will be a handsome 
octavo, with a number of maps and illustra¬ 
tions. It will be published by Mr. Stanford. 

The same publisher hopes to issue in 
November the volume on The Partition of 
Africa, by Mr. J. Scott Keltic, secretary to the 
Royal Geographical Society. It will be brought 
well up to date and supplied with an apparatus 
of maps. 

Missing Friends; or, the Adventures of a 
Danish Emigrant in Queensland, is the title 
of the new “Adventure” volume to be pub¬ 
lished next week by Mr, T. Fisher Unwin. It 
is not a reprint, but a narrative of fact, which 
has hitherto existed only in MS. 

A new novel, by Mrs. Alexander, will be 
published next week by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
under the title of The Snare of the Fowler. 

The new volume of the “ Whitefriars 
Library of Wit and Humour” will consist of 
Bhort stories by Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
under the title of King /.ub, and will be 
published simultaneously in England and 
America. 

Mr. William Heinemann announces for 
immediate publication a new book of adventure 
by Mr. Bertram Mitford, entitled 'Tween Snow 
and Fire : a Tale of the Last Kafir War. The 
same publisher will issue, in a few days, a new 
and enlarged edition of Mr. Whistler’s The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. 

Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. will 
publish immediately a translation of M. Paul 
Bourget’s recent book, Nouveaux Pastels. The 
translator is Mr. John Gray; and the title 
chosen for the English volume, after the leading 
story, is “ A Saint and Others.” 

The next volume in the Scott Library will 
be Selections from Sydney Smith, with an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Ernest Rhys. 

Household Nursing : a Text-book for the 
Family, by Dr. Ogle Tunstall, will be issued 
next week by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. The 
author has had considerable experience as 
senior resident medical officer of the Bir¬ 
mingham Infirmary. 

The Folklore Society will publish through 
Mr. Nutt as their extra volume for 1891 tho 
first instalment of Dr. Hardy’s new and enlarged 
edition of the Denham Tracts. The papers and 
translations of the Second International Folk¬ 
lore Congress will be issued to members in 
October. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce 
a new edition of the translation, by George 
Eliot, of Strauss’s Leben Jesus, with an intro¬ 
duction by Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, of Berlin. 

Among new editions Mr. Stanford has in 
preparation a second edition of Captain Hore’s 
Tanganyika : Eleven Years in Central Africa; 
a sixth edition, revised by Mr. W. Topley, of 


the late Sir Andrew Ramsay’s Physical Geology 
and Geography of Great Britain; a third edition 
of Prof. James Geikie’s Great Ice Age, thoroughly 
revised; also a third edition of the late Sir 
Charles Anderson’s Lincoln Guide, revised by 
the Rev. A. R. Maddison, librarian and suo- 
centor of Lincoln Cathedral. 

At the annual meeting of the Library Asso¬ 
ciation of the United Kingdom, now being held 
at Paris, a resolution was passed to compile 
a catalogue of Early English printed books 
down to 1640, as a supplement to that of the 
British Museum. 

M. Al. Beuame, professor at the Facultc 
des Lettres de Paris — who has already 
published an admirable essay on the Augustan 
age of English literature, as well as transla¬ 
tions of Robinson Crusoe, 'The Vicar of Wakefield, 
&c.—has now issued (Paris: Hachette) two 
little books on Enoch Arden, which we cannot 
praise too highly. One consists of a transla¬ 
tion into limpid French prose, with the English 
original on the opposite side of the page; the 
other is an annotated edition, with preliminary 
matter. We have here a brief but sufficient 
life of the poet, which concludes with a just 
estimate of his position; an analysis of the 
story, with mention of its literary analogues, 
and a bibliography. From this we learn that 
Enoch Arden has been translated six times into 
German, five times into French, twice into 
Italian and Dutch, and once into Spanish, 
Norwegian, and Dutch. Then follow some 
remarks upon the orthography; and finally 
there is an elaborate dissertation on the 
versification, extending to more than .thirty 
pages. On one or two minor points it might 
be possible to differ with the author; but on 
matters of opinion rather than of fact. But, 
taking the work as a wholo, it is our pleasant 
duty to say that we know no more scholarly 
and adequate edition of a modem classic. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The forthcoming number of tho Economic 
Journal will contain an article by Mr. Robert 
Giffen, entitled “ Fancy Monetary Standards,” 
to which is appended a paper of the late Walter 
Bagehotreprinted from tho Economist; also the 
Rev. Dr. Cunningham’s paper on “ The Perver¬ 
sion of Economic History,” followed by a reply 
from Prof. Alfred Marshall. 

In the October number of the Cosmopolitan 
will appear an article on “A Cosmopolitan 
Language: its Prospects and Practicability,” 
by Mr. Maltus Q. Holyoake, containing the 
opinions on the subject expressed to the author 
by Mr. Gladstone, John Bright, Prof. Max 
Muller, Matthew Arnold, and others. 

The first number of The Young Woman, 
which is to be published on September 23, will 
contain serial stories by L. T. Meade and 
Evelyn Everett Green; articles on ‘ ‘ The Women 
of France,” by Mrs. Crawford; “Young 
Women and Journalism,” by W. T. Stead; 
“The Choice of a Husband,” by the author of 
“ How to be Happy though Married ”; and 
“ Physical Exercises for Women,” by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson. Mrs. Mayo contributes a char¬ 
acter sketch of the Countess of Aberdeen, with 
a portrait; and Archdeacon Farrar, with a 
paper on “ Ruth,” opens a series of articles on 
“ Young Women of the Bible.” 

A new series of Cassell’s Saturday Journal 
will be begun next week, enlarged and issued 
in a coloured wrapper. The first number will 
contain the commencement of a serial story 
entitled “ Witness to the Deed,” by Mr. Man- 
ville Fenn, and pages of amusing illustrations 
will in future appear in each issue. Among 
the new features will be a weekly page of per¬ 
sonal paragraphs and anecdotes. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

LOVE IN THE WATER-MEADOWS.* 

What mad embrace is bore ! In a green mead 
Thick with lush grass and nodding poppy-heads, 
Under a smouldering western sun there spreads 
A clinging mist of erening; young lambs feed 
Or lag behind their dams, or crop the weed 
Ana cool thick herbage. Eagerly he treads— 
Among the dewy grasses and the sedge — 

The brown-limbed herd-boy, lithe and siuewy- 
kneed. 

His the round cheek, and his the ruddy hair ; 

The maiden bosom, milk-white, azure-veined, 
The willowy fresh limbs of the peasant lass. 
His playfellow. Panting he seized her thcro 
And crushed her soft white body a3 lie straiued 
Towards her, passionate, kissing, in the grass. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


OBITUARY. 

WHITTIER AND CURTIS 

The death of George William Curtis took place 
at New York on Wednesday, August 31; and 
exactly one week later, namely, cn September 
7, John Greenleaf Whittier died at Hampton 
Falls (N.H.). Thus America loses at the same 
time two of her leading men of letters—a 
brilliant prose writer, and a famous poet. 

Curtis and Whittier were not men of letters 
only. Both of them at one time or another 
had taken an active part in public affairs. 
Whittier in his youth and manhood was a 
strenuous worker for negro emancipation. 
Curtis, coming later, did his share also, not 
only for the liberation of the slaves, but for the 
cause of righteous government. It is note¬ 
worthy that, with few exceptions, the men who 
gave being to American literature were actively 
engaged in publio affairs. Almost the only 
exception to this rule, among writers of the 
first rank, is Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Science and literature have occupied him amid 
all the troubles through which bis country has 
passed during the last sixty years. Nearly 
every one of his literary contemporaries 
turned aside, for a while at least, from the 
ordinary task of the student to sav something, 
to do something, in connexion with the eman¬ 
cipation movement, or the war which followed, 
or the struggle to bring order out of chaos 
which came after the war. It was an old 
charge against America that she had no 
literature of her own, but supplied her mental 
needs from England, either atr first hand or by 
imitation. Some few critics try to maintain it 
still, but it has lost the force it once had. 
Even then, however, it was an unworthy 
charge, for the time for a national literature 
had not arrived. A nation in the making 
cannot be expected to have a literature of 
its own. Government must become settled, 
and commerce must be sufficiently organised 
to yield the necessaries of living, first of all. 
As soon as these things seemed fairly secured 
in America, literature did begin to spring up. 
But there came an unexpected check. The 
settlement of the nation proved to have been 
more apparent than real. Agitation arose so 
violent as almost to break the nation to pieces. 
Thus it was that men of letters found their 
interest divided between building up literature 
and helping to save the State. In the long run 
American literature will be all the better 
because her pioneers were good citizens as well 
as scholars. As to American public life, it is 
not perhaps so noble as it might be, but it is 
better than it would have been if the scholars 
had not shared in it. It is better for the service 
of the two men whose death we now record. 


* Suggested by Maurice Greiffenhagen’s picture, 
“An Idyl,” in the recent Guildhall Exhibition, 
and now at Liverpool. 


Whittier was bom in 1807, the year of Long¬ 
fellow’s birth. William Cullen Bryant, so long 
the recognised American veteran poet, was then 
thirteen years old. Bryant was a nature-lover, 
sensitive to natural beauty. He wrote of trees 
and flowers and sea and sky. As a poet he 
was not interested in man. Whittier was quite 
the reverse. While Bryant was reposeful, he 
was fervent. His eyes were open to human 
grief and joy. His sympathies were early en¬ 
listed in the cause of the negro slave. William 
Lloyd Garrison, two years nis senior, was his 
friend and fellow-worker. Legend* of New 
England in Prose and Verse, was his first book. 

It was about this time (1831) that he definitely 
threw in his lot with Garrison and the 
Liberator. As a consequence, his interest in 
the struggle for freedom in the past was 
merged in his greater interest in the struggle 
then going on before his eyes. The halo of 
romance is dear to most poets, and, in the living 
things of to-day, it is not present, or it is not 
visible to them. Time gives it, making coarse 
and common things seem glorious and worthy 
of the poet’s attention. How beautiful the old 
times seem when Tennyson sings of them. One 
man running away with another’s wife told in 
the Idylls, is a totally different thing from a 
similar occurrence in the police reports. Per¬ 
haps at the time, to the persons concerned, it 
seemed less lovely. But the poet’s gift is great 
enough to transmute greedy robbers and forni¬ 
cators into chivalrous knights. Hereafter some 
poet will arise to commemorate our own cen¬ 
tury ; and, where we see on one side the capitalist 
grasping all he can, and, on the other, the 
worker graspingall he can, that poet will discern, 
and tell in graceful numbers, of armies of swarthy 
workers wrestling with nature for the fiuits 
of the earth, and fed, and clothed, and housed 
by noble captains of industry. Whittier was 
not a poet of this type. While Tennyson was 
singing of ancient virtues, he was singing of 
modem wrongs. To him, an apostle of free¬ 
dom, the desperate struggle for freedom was a 
worthy subject. The pieces which make up 
the volume of Voices of Freedom, published in 
1819, were written during the years from 1833 
to 1818. There, and elsewhere, he made 
visible the wrongs of the slave, and helped to 
arouse the moral sentiment which should 
abolish those wrongs. Whether in this 
Whittier kept within the legitimate functions 
of the poet need not be discussed here. It may 
be that the poet, like the critic, should refuse 
“ to lend himself to the point of view of the 
practical man.” Probably Whittier’s best 
poetry is to be found elsewhere than in his 
slave pieces. Be this as it may, he served 
humanity more and poetry not less than do 
those writers who pass as poets, whose poetry 
springs from no depth of character or earnest¬ 
ness of purpose, but is for the most part a 
chronicle of bar-parlour amours and the equally 
unedifying reflections of the next morning, 
given in the shape of sonnet, triolet, or rhymed 
epigram. 

Not the slavo alone, but the victim of any 
form of oppression, had a claim on Whittier’s 
sympathy. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and his family for generations had 
been Friends. Ho loved freedom as a principle, 
as the Friends mostly do ; not as a mere posses¬ 
sion, like the Puritans. If the Puritans had 
loved freedom as a principle, negro slavery 
could never have become an established institu¬ 
tion among their descendants; and the United 
States to-day would not be dominated by King 
Majority and Mrs. Grundy. The Mayflower is 
immortalised because it carried the Pilgrim 
Fathers; but on its next voyage it was 
engaged in the slave trade. In like manner, 
the Pilgrim Fathers, as soon as they were free 
themselves, began to establish over others a 
tyranny at least as harsh as any they had 
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escaped from. Whittier’s regard for freedom 
was not of this selfish type. He asked for it 
less for himself than for others. The spirit in 
which he regarded it, and in which he worked 
for it, is expressed in his own verse : 

“ O Freedom ! if to me belong 
Nor mighty Milton’s gift divine, 

Nor Marvell’s wit and graceful song, 

Still with a love as deep and strong 
As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on thy 
shrine.” 

Quick as Whittier was to see and sympathise 
with those who were wronged, he was far from 
being a melancholy or despairing poet. He 
had faith that there was an overruling provi¬ 
dence which could and would evolve good even 
out of seeming evil. He trusted, he said, that 
Providence, 

“ How dark soe’er it seems, may tend 
By rays I cannot comprehend 
To some unguessed benignant end; 

“ That every loss and lapse may gain 
The clear-aired heights by steps of pain 
And never cross is borne in nun." 

His tone, generally, is energetic and hopeful. 
It is distinctly less melancholy than that of 
Longfellow. Which of these was the greater 
poet is a point upon which opinions may differ. 
Longfellow, however, had the advantage in 
graceful and befitting phrase. Compare, for 
example, his poems on “ Channing ” and 
“Bayard Taylor” with Whittier’s, or his 
“ Building of the Ship ” with Whittier’s “ The 
Ship Builders.” 

Curtis, like Whittier, was a power for good 
in American politics. His attitude was, how¬ 
ever, less that of an advocate and more that of 
a critic. A year ago, on the occasion of the 
death of James Bussell Lowell, I referred to 
Lowell and Curtis as two leading members of 
a small body of men who, not standing apart 
from politics and not wholly from political 
parties, were yet bound by no fast ties to any 
party or section, but held themselves always 
free to act as, in the interests of justice, the 
occasion may require. I said that these men 
had been for a number of years the con¬ 
science of the political life of the United 
States. Curtis was always in the front of 
any movement against corrupt government. 
Naturally, at the time of the Civil War, 
his sympathies were with the Bepublican 
party. Harper's Weekly, of which he was 
the editor, was strongly Bepublican. Never¬ 
theless he never supported his party in the base 
tactics to which, like most political parties, they 
resorted from time to time. He supported 
General Grant for the first and second term, 
but opposed him when he offered himself for a 
third term. As a determined advocate of Civil 
Service Reform it was natural that he should 
prefer Cleveland, the Demoorat, to Blaine the 
Bepublican in 1884 ; and the action of himself 
ana the other “Independents” who worked 
with him secured Cleveland’s election. Four 
years later, Cleveland, having partly forfeited 
the confidence of this section, was defeated. 
Here the influence of Curtis and his friends is 
plainly visible, but it was not confined to such 
leading events as presidential elections. It was 
exercised for good in the inner workings of the 
political life of the time. Curtis published few 
books; fewer than many authors who are 
successful writers but not men of letters. He 
was a man of letters of the first rank who valued 
literature too highly to publish over much. 
He did a great quantity of journalistic work. 
He was a contributor to the Harbinger in the 
days of Brook Farm; later, he wrote for the 
New York Tribune. Harper's Weekly was founded 
in 1857, and he was its editor from its outset 
or soon afterwards. The “ Easy Chair ” of 
Harper's Monthly has long been occupied by him. 
His earliest books were two volumes of travel, 
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Nile Notes of a Iloimdji (1850), and TheHowadji 
in Syria (1852). Lotus Eating appeared in 
1852; The Poliphar Papers —bright critical 
social studies—in 1853; Homes of American 
Authors, in 1854 ; Prue and 1, in 1856; and 
Trumps, in 1862. His literary work is 
characterised by keen critical insight, wit, and 
occasional sarcasm, with, however, never fail¬ 
ing courtesy. He could not say a coarse or 
offensive thing. 

Mr. Lowell, in his “ Epistle,” addressed him 
as— 

“ Curtis whose wit, with fancy arm in arm, 
Masks half its muscle in its skill to charm, 

And who so gently can the wrong expose 
As sometimes to make converts, never foes.” 

And he proceeds, as he says, to “ vex his 
ears ” with praise which is ardent but 
fully deserved. Lowell’s estimate, written in 
1874, stands good to-day: 

“ Curtis, skilled equally with voice and pen 
To stir the hearts or mould the minds of men— 
That voice whose music, for I’ve heard you sing, 
Sweet as Casella, can with passion ring, 

That pen whose rapid ease ne'er trips with haste, 
Nor scrapes, nor sputters, pointed with good 
taste, 

First Steele's, then Goldsmith’s, next it came to 
you. 

Whom Thackeray rated best of all our crew— 
Had letters kept you, every wreath were yours; 
Had the world tempted, all his chariest doors 
Had swung on flattered hinges to admit 
Such high-bred manners, such good-natured 
wit; 

At courts, in senates, who so fit to serve ? 

And both invited, but you would not swerve, 

All meaner prizes waiving that yon might 
In civic duty spend your heat and light, 

Unpaid, untrammelled, with a sweet disdain 
Refusing posts men grovel to attain. 

Good Man all own you ; what is left me, then, 

To heighten praise with but Good Citizen.” 

Anyone who is unfamiliar with Mr. Curtis’s 
literary work should procure Prue and I, in the 
series published by Mr. David Douglas. It is 
an exquisite idyll in prose. 

Whittier died at the ripe age of eighty-five, 
in the fulness of time, his work well done. 
Curtis was sixty-eight, and we had hoped 
there were years of continued usefulness before 
him. American politics and American litera¬ 
ture can ill afford to lose him now. 

Walter Lewin. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The August number of VArt et VIdee is the 
least interesting that has yet appeared, a fact 
to be explained, if not excused, by the holiday 
season. The only illustration is much more com¬ 
monplace than M. Uzanne has accustomed us 
to; and the literary articles—a renewal of his 
own remarks on the unhealthy state of the 
Paris book-market, an essay on “ Les ecrivains 
de main,” and another on the obsolescence 
of those of yesterday—have little attraction, 
while M. Gausseron is in a state of bricks with¬ 
out straw for bis chronicle. However, it is un¬ 
fair to expect every day to be a feast, and no 
doubt M. Uzanne will “ disdamage ” us shortly. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
The Cambridge University Press List. 

Theology. — “ The Old Testament in Greek 
according to the Septuagint,” edited by Prof. 
Swete, Yol. III., completing the edition; “The 
Philocalia of Origen,” the Greek text edited 
from the MSS., with Critical Apparatus and 
Indexes, and an introduction on the sources of 
the text, by J. Armitago Robinson; “The 
New Testament in the Original Greek,” accord¬ 
ing to the text followed in the Authorised 


Version, together with the variations adopted 
in the Revised Version, edited for the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press, by the late 
P. H. A. Scrivener, new and cheaper edition; 
“ Adversaria.Critica Sacra,” by the late F. H. 
A. Scrivener. 

Texts and Studies : Contributions to Biblical 
and Patristic Literature, edited by J. Armitage 
Robinson:—Vol. I., No. 1, “The Apology of 
Aristides on behalf of the Christians,” second 
edition; Vol. II., No. 2, “The Testament of 
Abraham,” by M. R. James, with an appendix 
containing translations from the Arabic of the 
Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by 
W. E. Barnes; No. 3, “The Rules of Tyconius, 
freshly edited from the MSS., with an examina¬ 
tion of his witness to the Old Latin Version, by 
F. C. Burkitt; No. 4. “ Apocrypha Aneedota,” 
containing the Latin Version of the Apocalypse 
of Paul, the Apocalypses of the Virgin, of 
Sedrach, of Zosimas, &o., by M. R. James; 
No. 5, “ The Homeric Centones,” by J. Rendel 
Harris. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. 

—“The Books of Ezra and Nehemiah,” by 
Prof. Ryle; “ Tho Epistles to the Colossians 
and Philemon,” by the Rev. H. C. G. Moule; 
“ The Epistles to Timothy and Titus,” by the 
Rev. A. E. Humphreys; “The Book of 
Judges,” by J. S. Black ; “ The Book of Reve¬ 
lation," by the late W. H. Simcox. 

Law, Historical and Miscellaneous. — “The 
Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases,” edited by Dr. C. A. M. Fennell; 
“ The Growth of English Industry and Com¬ 
merce in Modem Times,” by the Rev. Dr. W. 
Cunningham; “The Growth of British Policy,” 
by Prof. Seeley; Two unfinished papers by the 
late Henry Bradshaw, (1) “TheCollectio Cano- 
num Hibemensis,” (2) “On the Chartres and 
Tours MSS. of the Hibemensis ” ; “ The New 
History (Tarikh-i-Jadid),” a circumstantial 
account of the Babi movement in Persia from 
its first beginnings till the death of the founder 
(a.d. 1844—1850), chiefly based on the contem¬ 
porary history of Haji Mirza Jiini of Kiishan, 
translated into English from a text prepared 
by collation of the only two complete MSS. 
known to exist in Europe, and supplemented 
by original historical documents, p ans, and 
facsimiles, by Edward G. Browne; “A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Fitz-William Museum,” illustrated with 
twenty plates of photographic reproductions, 
by Montague Rhodes James ; “A Catalogue of 
the Egyptian Antiquities in the Fitz-William 
Museum,” by Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge; “The 
Science of International Law,” being a general 
sketch of the historic basis of the rules observed 
by states in their normal and abnormal relations 
in the past and the present, by T. A. Walker; 

“ The History of the Doctrine of Consideration 
in English Law,” being tho Yorke Prize Essay 
for 1891, by E. Jenks ; “ An Inaugural Address 
delivered at the opening of the Third Series 
of Vacation Courses of Study at Cambridge, 
July 26, 1892,” by James Stuart; “Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,” Books I. and II., edited, with 
introduction, notes and indexes, by A. W. 
Verity; “ Milton’s Paradise Lost,” Books V. 
and VI., by the same editor; “ A Discourse of 
the Commonwealf of thys Realme of Englande,” 
first printed in 1581, and commonly attributed 
to W. S., edited from the MSS. by the late 
Elisabeth Lamond; “ Corneille,” “ Polyeucte,” 
with introduction and notes, by E. G. W. 
Braunholtz ; “ Ancient Ships,” by Cecil Torr, 
with numerous illustrations. 

Greek and Latin Classics. —“Aristophanes: 
Equites,” with introduction and notes by R. A. 
Neil; “Aristophanes: Vespae,” with introduc¬ 
tion and notes by C. E. Graves; “Homer’s 
Iliad,” the text edited in accordance with 
modem criticism by Arthur Platt; “The 
Mimes of Herondas,” the text edited with a 


commentary by Walter Headlam; “Plato’s 
Protagoras,” with introduction and notes by 
J. Adam and A. M. Adam; “ Plutarch’s Life 
of Demosthenes,” with introduction, notes, 
and indexes, by Hubert A. Holden; “Iivy,” 
Book VI., with notes and introduction by the 
Rev. H. M. Stephenson; “ Graduated Passages 
from Greek and Latin Authors for First-Sight 
Translation,” selected and supplied with short 
notes for beginners by H. Bendall and C. E. 
Laurence. 

Mathematical and Scientific Works .—“The 
Collected Mathematical Papers of Prof. 
Cayley,” Vol. V.; “A History of the Theory 
of Elasticity and of the Strength of Materials,” 
by the late Dr. I. Todhunter, edited and com¬ 
pleted by Prof. Karl Pearson : Vol II. “ Saint 
Venant to Lord Kelvin (Sir William Thom¬ 
son) ” ; “A Treatise on Analytical Statics,” by 
Dr. E. J. Routh, Vol. II. ; “ A Treatise 
on the Theory of Functions of a Complex 
Variable,” by Dr. A. R. Forsyth; “The 
Jurassic Rocks of Cambridge,” being the Sedg¬ 
wick Prize Essay for the year 1886, by the late 
T. Roberts; “ Fossil Plants as Tests of 
Climate,” being the Sedgwick Prize Essay for 
1892, by A. C. Seward; “An Elementary 
Treatise on Plane Trigonometry,” by E. W. 
Hobson and C. M. Jessop; “ Euclid’s Elements 
of Geometry,” Books V. and VI., by H. M. 
Taylor; “Mechanics and Hydrostatics for 
Beginners,” by S. L. Loney. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Company’s List. 

Travel. —“ Ten Years’ Captivity in the 
Mahdi’s Camp 1882-1892,” from the original 
manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, of 
the Austrian Mission in Kordofan, who recently 
escaped with two Sisters of Mercy on camels 
from the Sudan, by Major F. R. Wingate. 
R.A., illustrated with photographs, maps, and 
special drawings by Walter C. Horsley; “ On 
Sledge and Horseback to Outcast Siberian 
Lepers,” by Miss Kate Mars den, with portraits 
and illustrations from photographs and drawings 
by Walter C. Horsley and others; “ Afloat 
and Ashore on the Mediterranean,” by Lee 
Meriwether, with 24 full-page illustrations ; 
“ Artistic Travel in Normandy, Brittany, The 
Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria,” by Henry 
Blackburn, with 130 illustrations; “Bombay 
and Western India,” by James Douglas, with 
maps and plans, 13 full-page photogravures, 
collotype reproductions from old documents, 
one coloured reproduction of an old picture, 
and over 100 other text illustrations, in 2 vols.; 
“ Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier,” 
being twelve years’ sporting reminiscences 
of a pioneer planter in an Indian frontier 
district, by the Hon. Jas. Inglis {“ Maori”), with 
twenty-two illustrations in chromo-litho- 
graphv ; “ Tales of Adventure and Stories of 
Travel of Fifty Years Ago,” edited by Joseph 
Cundall, illustrated with twenty plates from 
“The Annuals”; “Corsican Studies,” by J. 
W. Barry, with maps and illustrations; 

“ Holiday Wanderings in Madeira,” by A. E. 
W. Marsh, with many full-page and other 
illustrations ; “ Through the Land of the 
Aztecs: Seven Years’ Life and Travel in 
Mexico,” by a Gringo, illustrated; “A 
Tramp Across the Continent: from Ohio to 
California on foot, 3507 miles,” by Charles F. 
Lummis, illustrated; “ Sinners and Saints: 
a Tour across the States, and Round them; 
with Three Months among the Mormons,” 
by Phil Robinson, new edition ; “A Ride 
through Wonderland,” by Georgina M. Synge, 
with map and illustrations. 

Biography, History, and Criticism. —“ A 
Memoir of Edward Calvert, Artist,” by his 
third son, Samuel Calvert, with thirty inset 
plates and more than thirty other illustrations 
in facsimile from the artist’s designs, limited 
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edition of 350 copies; “ Charles Keene’s Life 
and Letters,” by George Soames Layaid, with 
three portraits, thirty full-page and forty-four 
smaller illustrations, including fifteen photo¬ 
gravures, second edition ; “ Shepherd Smith, 
tiie Universalist: the Story of a Mind,” being 
a life of the Rev. James E. Smith, by W. 
Anderson Smith, with photogravure portrait 
and other illustrations ; “A Famous Fox- 
Hunter : Reminiscences of the late Thomas 
As8heton Smith, Esq.,” by the late Sir John 
E. Eardley Wilmot, Bart., with portrait and 
other illustrations, fourth and cheaper edition ; 

1 ‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers, ’ ’ edited by Stuart 
•J. Reid, with photogravure portraits: “The 
Earl of Aberdeen, by the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Gordon; “ Earl Russell,” by Stewart J. Reid ; 
“ The History of South Australia,” from its 
foundation to the year of its jubilee, with a 
chronological summary of all the principal 
events of interest, by Edwin Hodder, with maps, 
two vols; “ Frederic Chopin,” a biography, 
by Charles Willeby, with photogravure por¬ 
trait, facsimile of autograph, and illustrations 
of his music; “ Louisa May Alcott,” her Life, 
Letters, and Journals, edited by Ednah D. 
Cheney, with two portraits, and a view of her 
Concord Home, new edition; ‘ ‘ One Hundred 
Days in Europe,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, fifth and cheaper edition ; “ The Earlier 
History of Bookselling,” by W. Roberts, new 
and cheaper edition; “ Paraamentary Govern¬ 
ment in England,” its Origin, Develop¬ 
ment, and Practical Operation, by the late 
Alpheus Todd, Librarian of Parliament for 
the Dominion of Canada, new edition, abridged, 
revised, and brought up to date by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, in 2 vols. ; “ The Life of 
John Ericsson,” by Colonel W. C. Church, 
with portraits and other illustrations, new 
edition, in 2 vols.; “The Colonial Era in 
America,” by Prof. George P. Fisher, of 
Yale, with three maps; “ Essays by Sir Morell 
Mackenzie,” i ditea by his brother, A. W. 
Mackenzie, with portrait; “ The Glacial Night¬ 
mare,” by Sir Henry H. Howorth, M.P., in 

2 vols ; “ Religious Thought in Old English 
Verse,” by the Rev. C. J. Abbey. 

Fine Art. — “ The Capitals of the World,” 
translated from the French, with an introduc¬ 
tion by H. D. Traill, in 2 vols; “History 
of Engraving in England,” by Louis Fagan, 
illustrated with one hundred typical examples 
reproduced from rare and unique prints in the 
British Museum, exemplifying the progress of 
the art from the end of the sixteenth century 
to the earlier years of Her Majesty’s reign; 
“ The Block-books of the Fifteenth Century,” 
in four imperial quarto volumes, edited 
by W. Salt Brassiugton ; “ The Flowers of 
Japan, and the Art of Floral Arrangement,” 
by Josiah Conder, Architect to the Japanese 
Government, illustrated by Japanese artists, 
with fifty-four plates, fourteen in colour, and 
numerous wood-engravings in the text, bound 
in a paper cover with silk cords, the whole 
printed and reproduced in Japan by the 
Hakubunsha, Tokio. 

Fiction. —“ Wolfenberg,” by William Black, 
in 3 vols. ; “The Clocks of Rondaiue, and 
other Stories,” by Frank R. Stockton, illus¬ 
trated by E. H. Blashfield, W. A. Rogers, and 
others; ‘ ‘ The Fever of Life, ” by Fergus Hume, 
in 2 vols.; “ The Preacher’s Daughter,” by 
AmeliaE. Barr; “TheMysteryofSt.Dunstan’s,” 
a realistic and sensational story of Fleet-street 
in 1724, by Thomas Wright, in 2 vols.; 
“Hypocrites,” by Hugh Coleman Davidson, 
illustrated; “Out of the Groove,” a romance 
of Australian life, by E. B. Kennedy. 

Hooks for Young People. —“Stories told in 
an African Forest by Grown-up Children of 
Africa,” by A. J. Mounteney Jephson, with 
numerous illustrations from drawings by Walter 
W, Buckley; “ Mistress Brannican,” by Jules 


Verne,illustrated; “ Axel Ebersen, the Graduate 
of Up8ala,” by Andre Laurie, illustrated; 
“ Sandy Carmichael, by C. J. Hyne, with eight 
illustrations; “ The Priceless Orchid ” ; a story 
of adventure in the forests of Yucatan, by 
Percy Ainslie, with eight illustrations ; “Elfie’s 
Visit to Cloudland and the Moon,” by Frances 
V. Austen, with illustrations by E. J. Austen; 
“ Captain January,” by Laura E. Richards, 
with illustrations by Frank T. Merrill; 
“Recollections of My Childhood’s Days,” by 
Louisa May Alcott, new edition. 

General Literature. —“ Days in Clover,” by 
“The Amateur Angler”; “City Festivals,” 
by Will Carleton; “Theory and Analysis of 
Ornament,” applied to the work of elementary 
and technical schools, by Francois Louis 
Bchauermann, with numerous illustrations; 
“The Student’s Chemistry, by R. L. Taylor, 
illustrated; “A Handbook for Farmers and 
Small Holders,” edited by John Watson; “ The 
Chant Book Companion to the Book of 
Common Prayer,” edited by Dr. Charles Vin¬ 
cent; “Daily Strength for Daily Needs,” 
selected by the Editor of “Quiet Hours” 
(Mary W. Tileston), new edition; “ Doing and 
Suffering”; Memorials of Elizabeth and 
Frances, daughters of the late Rev. E. Bicker- 
steth, by their sister, with preface by the 
Bishop of Exeter, new edition; “The Diamond 
Mines of South Africa,” by Prof. Reunert, 
with maps and illustrations; 11 The Rats 

Plaint” an old legend, translated from the 
original Chinese by Archibald Little; “ Japanese 
Jingles,” by Mae St. John Bramhall; “The 
Children’s Japan,” by Mrs. W. H. Smith. 

Preachers of the Age, with photogravure 

g irtraits. — “ Christ is All,” by the Rev. 

andley C. G. Moule; “ Plain Words on Great 
Themes,” by the Rev. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes; 
“ The Gospel of Work,” by the Bishop of 
Winchester; “Christ in the Centuries,” by 
Principal Fairbaim; “Agonise Christi,” by 
the Dean of Norwich; “ The Transfigured 
Sackcloth,” by the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 


Messrs. George Philip & Son’s List. 

Geography and Travel. — “ British New 
Guinea,” a compendium of all the most recent 
information respecting our Papuan pos¬ 
session, by J. P. Thomson, with scientific 
appendix dealing with the geology, fauna, 
flora, &c., illustrated with engravings and 
photographs, and a coloured map; “ Up the 
Niger,” narrative of MajorClaude Macdonald’s 
Mission to the Niger and Benue Rivers, 
by Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, with 
a chapter on native music and musical 
instruments, by Captain C. R. Day, illustrated 
with photogravure frontispiece, full-pagephoto- 
graphs, and a coloured map; “ Paraguay,” the 
Land and the People, Natural Wealth and Com¬ 
mercial Capabilities, by Dr. E. De Bourgade la 
Dardye, edited by E. G. Ravenstein, with full- 
page illustrations and large coloured map; 
“ Christopher Columbus,” by Clement R. Mark¬ 
ham, forming Vol. VII. of the “ World’s Great 
Explorers and Explorations,” with twenty-five 
illustrations and coloured maps; “The Develop¬ 
ment of Africa,” a study in applied geography, 
by Arthur Silverwhite, second edition, revised 
to date. 

Scientiflcand General. —“Atlas of Astronomy,” 
a series of seventy-two plates, with explanatory 
notes and index, by Sir Robert Stawell Ball; 
“ Astronomy for Every-day Readers,” a popular 
manual of elementary astronomy, by B. J. 
Hopkins, with thirty illustrations; “A Scheme 
for a National System of Rest-funds (or Pen¬ 
sions) for Working People,” by David Sharp. 

Educational. —Series Method of Teaching 
Languages:—‘ ‘ The Art of Teaching and Study¬ 
ing Languages,” by Francois Gouin, translated 
by Howard Swan and Victor Bctis, second edition; 


“A First Lesson in French,” for the use of 
teachers, forming the first volume of the 
practical part of the “ Series ” Method, by 
Francois Gouin, translated and adapted by 
Howard Swan and Victor Betis; “Thames 
d’lnitiation,” being a series of one hundred 
elementary exercises for use in connexion with 
above, by Francois Gouin; Manual Training— 
“ The Theory of Educational Sloyd,” the only 
authorised edition of the lectures of Otto 
Salomon, director of the Seminarium for 
Teachers at Naas, revised and edited for 
English and American students by an Inspector 
of schools, together with a resume of the 
history of manual training, and a portrait and 
biography of Herr Salomon ; “ Working 

Diagrams of the High School Series of Sloyd 
Models,” drawn to English measurements, 
and intended to accompany Johansson’s 
“ Practical Directions,” by William Nelson ; 
Physical Training:—“Bandage Drill,” with 
music for children from five years of age, 
by Mrs. Francis Steinthal; “ Musical Drill for 
Infants”—Part II., for use in schools and 
calisthenic classes, by A. Alexander, with 132 
illustrations, and specially written and adapted 
musical accompaniments by Leslie Harris; 
New Geographies:—“The Advanced Class- 
Book of Modem Geography, ’ ’ physical, political, 
commercial, by William Hughes, and J. Franoon 
Williams ; “ The Class-book of Modem Geo¬ 
graphy,” by William Hughes and J. Francon 
Williams, new edition, revised to date; “ The 
Elementary Class-book of Modem Geography,” 
abridged from the larger class-book, and 
simplified for the use of younger pupils, new 
edition, revised to date. 


Messes. Hutchinson & Co.’s List. 

“ The Dictionary of Australasian Biography” 
(1855-92), edited by Philip Mennell; “The 
Germ Growers,” the Strange Adventures of 
Robert Easterley and John Wilbraham, by 
Canon Patter; “ The Cuckoo in the Nest,” in 
3 vols, by Mrs. Oliphant; “The Japs at Home,” 
by Douglas Sladen, writh over fifty illustrations 
by Henry Savage Landor and W. J. Fenn; “A 
Brilliant Woman,” in 3 vols., by the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Chetwynd; “ This Wicked World,” and 
other essays, by the late J. Hain Friswell; 
“ Love for an Hour is Love for Ever,” by 
Amelia E. Barr; “Bygone London,” by 
Frederick Ross; “Judith Grant,” a novel in 
3 vols., by the late Mrs. Locket; two new 
volumes of “ The Poets and Poetry of the 
Century,” edited by Alfred H. Mills, viz., 
“ Tennyson to Arthur Hugh Clough,” and 
“ Frederick Charles Kingsley to James 
Thomson” ; “Through Pain to Peace,” in 3 
vols., bv Sarah Doudney; “Mr. and Mrs. 
Herries, ’ by May Crommelin; “ Bygone 

England,” Social Studies in its Historio Byways 
and Highways, by W. Andrews, writh illus¬ 
trations ; “ The Village Blacksmith,” in 3 vols., 
by Darley Dale; “A Waking,” by Mrs. J. 
Kent Spender, with illustrations; “ Bygone 
Scotland,” Social Studies in its Historic Byways 
and Highways, by David Maxwell, writh illus¬ 
trations; “From Private to Colonel,” the 
Wonderful Adventures of Frank Hurst, by W. 
Mitchell; “ GodivaDurleigh,” by Sarah Doud¬ 
ney ; “ Namesakes,” by Evelyn Everett Green ; 
“ Fifty-two other Stories for Boys,” by G. A. 
Henty, G. Manville Fenn, R. E. Francillon, 
Ascott Hope, and others; “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” by Anna E. Lisle; “ Fifty-two 
other Stories for Girls,” by Rosa Mulholland, 
Susan Coolidge, and others; “ Fifty-two Fairy 
Tales,” by various authors; “A Child of 
the Precinct,” by Sarah Doudney; “ No 

Humdrum Life for Me,” by Mrs. J. Kent 
Spender; “A Woman without a Head,” by 
the author of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ” ; 
“ The Warriors of the Crescent,” by the late 
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W. H. Davenport Adams; “The Clever Miss 
Janey,” by Margaret Hayeraft; “Self and 
Self-Sacrifice,” by Anna E. Lisle; “Among 
the Welsh Hills,” by M. C. Halifax; and several 
new and cheap editions. 


The S.P.C.K’s List. 

Science. — “Romance of Science Series”: 
“ Secret Friends and Foes,” by Prof. Percy 
Frankland; Klein’s “ Star Atlas,” second edition, 
translated, revised, and brought np to date by 
the Rev. E. McClure; “ Vegetable Wasps and 
Plant Worms,” by Dr. M. C. Cooke; “ Pictorial 
Architecture of France,” by the Rev. H. H. 
Bishop; “ How to make Common Things,” by 
John A. Bower. A new series of penny book¬ 
lets for the people dealing with questions of 
health, &c., will commence in October, the two 
first of the series being “ A Case of Poisoning ” 
and “ Great Unwashed Jimmy,” by Miss Agnes 
Giberoe. 

Religious. —“ The Book of Genesis,” by the 
Rev. F. Watson; “The Books of Chronicles,” 
by the Bishop of Bath and Wells; “ Our Wor¬ 
ship,” by Prebendary Sadler; “A Handy 
Book of the Church of England,” by the Rev. 
E. L. Cutts, which aims at meeting inquiries 
upon the main points of the Church’s history 
and present position; “ A Manual of Parochial 
Work,” by various writers, edited by Canon 
Ellerton, second edition; “ Round the Round 
World,” by the Rev. G. E. Mason, being an 
account of a trip round the globe on a Church 
mission; “Descriptive Lantern Lectures Illus¬ 
trative of English Church History,” by the 
Rev. C. A. Lane, Lecturer to. the Church 
Defence Institution. 

Fiction. —“ Gil the Gunner,” a narrative of 
the Indian Mutiny, by G. Manville Fenn; 
“Born to Command,” a sea story, by Dr. Gordon 
Stables; “The Conroy Cousins,” by the Rev. 
E. N. Hoare ; “Here and Elsewhere,” by the 
Rev. Han-y Jones; “ Honor Pentreath,” a tale 
of Cornish life, by Mrs. Henry Clarke; 
“ Kate, the Pride of the Parish,” by Mrs. 
E. H. Mitchell; “Spitewinter,” by Helen 
Shipton; “Don Carlos,” by E. Everett Green; 
a Library Edition of the late Mrs. Ewing’s 
“Jackanapes”; “Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,” 
and “ Lob-Lie-by-the-Fire.” To the Penny 
Library of Fiction series will shortly be added 
“ The Ranche in the Valley, by G. A. Henty. 


Messes. T. & T. Clark’s List. 

“ Christian Ethics.” by the Rev. Dr. Newman 
Smyth, and “Apologetics,” by Prof. B. 
Bruce, being the second and third volumes of 
“ The International Theological Library,” 
edited by Profs. Salmond and Briggs ; “ The 
Gospel of a Risen Saviour,” by the Rev. R. 
McCheyne Edgar, Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian Church—in 
this volume the fact of Christ’s Resurrection is 
first established on historical and critical 
grounds, and then the theological and spiritual 
significance of the risen Saviour, whose ex¬ 
istence has been established, is carefully exhi¬ 
bited ; “ The Teaching of Jesus,” by Prof. 
H. H. Wendt, of Heidelberg, the second and 
concluding volume of the English translation; 
“ Old Testament Theology,” by Prof. H. 
Schultz, of Gottingen, authorised English 
translation. 


Messes. W. B. Clive & Co.’s List. 

“Aristophanes: Vespae,” a translation, with 
test papers, by F. G. Plaistowe; “ B. A. 
English, 1894,” questions on all the pass sub- 

a set, with advice on the choice of text- 
; “Cicero: Ad Atticum,” Book IV., 
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edited, with introduction and notes, by J. II. 
Haydon; “Cicero: Ad Atticum,” Book IV., 
a translation, with test papers, by J. H. 
Haydon; “ Demosthenes: Adversus Lep- 

tinem,” a translation, with test papers, by F. 
E. A. Trayes ; “Euripides: Hercules Furens," 
a translation, by R. M. Thomas; “Hero¬ 
dotus,” Book VIII., edited by J. Thompson 
and R. M. Thomas; “Horace: Epistles,” 
edited by F. G. Plaistowe and W. F. Masom; 
“Ovid: Tristia,” Books I. and III., edited by 
A. H. Allcroft and B. J. Hayes; “Sallust: 
Catiline,” edited by A. H. Allcroft and W. F. 
Masom ; “Tacitus : Histories,” Book I., edited 
by F. G. Plaistowe and H. J. Maidment; 
“ Terence: Phormio,” a translation, with test 
papers, by F. G. Plaistowe; “Xenophon: 
Hellenica,” Book III., edited by A. H. 
Allcroft and F. L. D. Richardson; “ The 
Tutorial French Accidence,” by H. E. 
Just; “The Preliminary French Grammar”; 
“ The Tutorial French Syntax,” by H. E. 
Just; “History of England, 1485 to 1603,” by 
C. S. Fearenside ; ‘ ‘ History of English Litera¬ 
ture, 1485 to 1620,” with test papers on the 
period 1558-1603, by W. H. low; “The 
Tutorial History of England," by C. S. Fearen¬ 
side and W. F. Masom; “History of Greece, 
b.c. 404 - 323,” by A. H. Allcroft and W. F. 
Masom; “History of Rome, b.c. 78-31,” by 
A, H. Allcroft and W. F. Masom; “ An 
Elementary Text-Book of Hydrostatics,” by 
William Briggs and G. H. Bryan; “Inter¬ 
mediate English, 1894,” questions on all the 
pass and honours subjects set, with advice 
on text-books; “The Preliminary Latin 
Grammar” ; “The Tutorial Latin Reader” ; 
“Examples in Magnetism and Electricity,” 
by R. W. Stewart; “Magnetism and Elec¬ 
tricity,” first stage; “ Mensuration of the 
Simpler figures ” ; “ Text-Book of Sound,” by 
R. W. Stewart; “ Sound, Light, and Heat,” 
first stage; “ The Geometrical Properties of 
theSphero”; “TheElements of Trigonometry.” 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Grf.gorovius, F. Romische Tagebiicher. Hrag. v. F. 

Althaus. Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 

Lk FfcvBE-DEUMiKR, J. Estretiens sur l’immortalitt* de 
l’ame. Paris : Firmin-Didot. 5 fr. 

Ldommk, F. Lea Artistes cCdObres : Charlet. Paris : Lib. de 
l’Art. 4 fr. 

Maricouht, le Baron de. Casquettes blanches et Croix- 
Rouge : Souvenirs de 1870. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Murr, J. Die Gottheit der Griechen als Naturraacht. Inns¬ 
bruck : Wagnt-r. 2 M. 

Sammluno hoHandisclier Meister d. 17. Jahrh. in der Kunst- 
halle zu Hamburg. 1. Sammlg. Munchen: Verlagsan- 
stalt f. Kunst. 75 M. 

Schleciita-Wsskiiri>, O. Frh. v. Moral-Philosophie d. 
Morgcnlandes, aus. per#. Dichtem erliiutert. Leipzig: 
Haeesel. 3 M. 

Schborder, L. v. 'Woite der 'Wahrheit—Dhammapadam. 
Eine zum buddhist. Canon pelitir. 6pruchsammlg., in 
deutscher UeK-rdetzg. Leipzig : Haessel. 3 M. 

THEOLOGY. 

SenACiiTRit, A. Der Commentar zu Esra u. Nehemia v. 
Jesaja di Trani, nach Handscbriften der Angelica in 
Rom u. der Bodlejana in Oxford hrsg. 1. Thl. Kunigs- 
berg-i.-Pr.: Koch. 1 M. 

HISTORY, ETC. 

Bohmkr, J. F. Regestu imperii. V. 1198—1272. 6. Lfg. 

Innsbruck : Wagnt r. 7 M. 80 Pf. 

Cassr, le Baron A. du. La Ciimee et Sebattopcl de 1855 & 
1856. Paris : Charles-Lavauzelle. 2 fr. 

Cornu., Dr. Un Patriote savoisien pendant la Revolution 
fram;ais9: biographie de C. J. Calfe. Paris: Ducloz. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Ephemrris epigraphies. Vol. Yin. Faac. 2. Berlin: 
Reimer. 6 M. 

Guibai d, J. Lea Regi.stres de Gregoirc X. (1271—1276). ler 
Fasc. Paris: Tliorin. 8 fr. 40 c. 

Milchuokfrr, A. Untersuelmngen iib. die Demenordnung d. 

Kleistlienes. Berlin : Reimer. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Mollat, G. Quellenbuch zur Geschichte der deutschen 
Politik im 19. Jahrh. Leipzig : Haessel. 3 M. 

Reixach. 8. Antiquity du Bosphore cimmerien (1854), 
riVditrfs. Paris : Firmin-Didot. 30 fr. 

Bander, U. Beitriige zur Gesehichte d. vorarlbergischen 
Gerichtes Tannberg. 2. Hft. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

1 M. 00 Pf. 
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Stlloob epigraphica orbis romani. Yol. II. Inscriptions 
Italian, edidit D. Yaglieri. Faso. 1. Rome: Loeaoher. 
1 fr. 50 c. 

Urkgxdkn zur Geschichte d. Kurfiirsten Friedrich Wilhelm 
v. Brandenburg. 12. Bd. Politische Yerh&ndlgn. YIIL 
Hrsg. v. F. Hinch. Berlin: Reimer. 25 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Crook, A. R. Ueb. einige fossile Knoohenflache aus der 
mittleren Kreide v. Kansas. Stuttgart: Sohweizerb&rt. 
10 Id. 

Englkr, A. Die aystematdsche Anordnung der monokoly- 
lodoneen Angiospermen. Berlin: Reimer. 2 M. 50 Pf. 
Rotiiplktz, A. Die Perm-, Trias- u. Jura-Formation auf 
Timor n. Rotti im indisohen Archipel. Stuttgart: 
Schweiz erhart. 16 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Molkkx, H. In commentarium de bello afrioano quaeationes 
criticae. Leipzig: Fock. 2U. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEWTON STONE. 

Aberdeen: Sept. 8,1868. 

As I have had the advantage of the company 
and criticism of Lord Sonthesk and Mr. W. R. 
Paton at the Newton Stone, it may be worth 
while to send a few notes on the difficulties of 
the two texts. Let me first say that it would 
be fortunate if all our ancient monuments were 
so well taken care of as is the Newton Stone by 
Mr. Gordon of Newton. 

In regard to the script, Dr. Stokes used my 
copy, which differed from all others known to 
me in one important part, at the end of the 
second line. I see no reason to alter my 
reading in any point, though I quite admit 
that the text is very difficult at that place. The 
clue to the difficulty seems to me to be given 
by a perfectly correct observation made by 
Lord Southesk. The last four letters of the 
second line are, as he has stated, added as an 
afterthought, when the inscription had been 
completed. I think they may possibly, or even 
probably, be by the same hand; but they are 
not so deeply and firmly cut, and the hand of 
the engraver has (if my judgment is correct) 
slipped three times, causing three small notches 
at the right side of three letters. The first 
two of these notches run into the succeeding 
letter on the right, but the last is attached to 
the right side of the last letter. The first of 
these notches is between the letters which I, 
like Dr. Stokes, interpret as V and A; 
and I quite acknowledge that the notch might 
very naturally be taken as forming part of the 
letter on the right, and as transforming the A 
into a different symbol, which occurs nowhere 
else on the stone. The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that a small natural fissure in the 
stone runs athwart the right limb of the V and 
divides it into two distinct parts. While I 
frankly acknowledge these difficulties, I must 
say that I cannot doubt about the reading; the 
general character of the handwriting and the 
run of the letters speak dearly to me. This 
however is a subjective impression; and better 
scholars than I am have differed from my 
reading, though I retain the belief that if they 
had worked for twelve years at rook inscrip¬ 
tions, as I have done, they would agree with 
me on this point. 

These four final letters, which alone in the 
whole script are on a different face of the stone, 
must I think be interpreted as a separate word 
added as an afterthought; Lord Southesk’s 
acute remark favours Dr. Stokes’s interpreta¬ 
tion of the four letters as an epithet of the 
preceding name. 

The first letter of the third line consists of a 
C, followed by a very doubtful mark. In my 
first copy this mark is indicated by an uncer¬ 
tain and almost Bhapeless arrangement of 
dots. I think this is correct, and that the 
mark is natural. The first three letters of this 
line then would be equivalent to 8 U O. But 
of this I am very far from confident; and 
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Lord Southesk considers the first letter to be C 
followed by a vertical stroke extending below 
the line. 

Except in these two cases, there was little or 
no difference of opinion between Lord Southesk 
and myself about the forms of the symbols; 
they are clear, bold, and deep, and the only 
difficulty is with regard to their interpretation. 
In regard to the first symbol of the fifth line, 
he pointed out to me that the form is even 
more distinctly indicated than is represented in 
my original oopy; but, like me, he has inter¬ 
preted it as M, with which Dr. Stokes agrees. 
He is disposed to think that there are two 
separate letters, where Dr. Stokes and I see only 
one—viz., V or U. My first inclination, when 
I saw the stone in March, was to the same 
view; but I concluded that the varieties shade 
off into each other by such slight gradations of 
form that they should be interpreted as varying 
forms of one letter. 

I now come to the Ogams, which are much 
more difficult, and in which objective certainty 
cannot be attained. Subjective estimate of the 
artist’s intention must come into play. In the 
first half there is no distinct stem line. Its 
place is filled by the edge between two faces 
of the stone ; but, as the faces are very irregular 
and the edge is nowhere very well marked, and 
is often hardly possible to be distinguished, it 
is sometimes very difficult to decide whether 
the marks are intended to be cross lines or side 
lines. 

Lord Southesk agreed with me that the group 
representing I is probably the first symbol. A 
little above it, where a symbol might be looked 
for, there is a cross line ; but it is longer both 
to right and left than the Ogams are, and is, in 
all probability, a purely natural fissure. We 
agreed that there was no absolute impossibility 
in the supposition that a symbol was here 
intended, but that as a fissure existed here, the 
engraver would be likely to ohoose a smooth 
surface for his first letter. After I follow D D 
A. The next group is doubtful; it consists of 
five cross lines, which are distinctly sloped. 
The first impression then is that they represent 
R. But, as Lord Southesk rightly says, the 
engraver was very arbitrary in respect of slope 
in many other cases. There can be no doubt 
that the lowest line of the group is less sloped 
than the uppermost line, and isnearly horizontal. 
They are ml decidedly shorter than the lines of 
any certain B. Accordingly, I change my 
opinion about this group, and tliink that Lord 
Southesk may be right in considering it as I; 
but certainty is unattainable. 

In regard to the next group, there is a doubt 
whether it consists of a single line right or 
cross with a group of four beneath, or is a 
single group of five lines right; there are thus 
three possibilities. It is undeniable that the 
single line is slightly more distant from the 
one beneath it than the four lines of the group 
are from one another; and that the single line 
is very slightly longer than the four. But it 
is also undeniable that the general impression 
(to which I trust greatly) is of a single group 
of five lines right, separated by bold intervals 
from I (or R) above and N below. According to 
the general impression, then, the symbol is Q ; 
but here, again, certainty cannot be reached. 
If Q before N is an impossible interpretation, 
we must then fall back on the division into two 
groups. The lower group is C, and the upper 
fine must, I think, be taken as H rather than 
as A; though the line is longer than those 
below, yet it can hardly be called a cross line. 
(Lord Southesk does not agree that this alterna¬ 
tive is possible. I think it is.) 

Then follow three groups, all indubitably N. 
I have from the first thought that this was due 
to an error of the scribe, who cut wrongly the 
central vowel; but here, again, subjective 
opinion comes in. 


The next five groups are certainly those 
interpreted as V (or F) O R R E. 

The next two groups are the same; each of 
five long lines, left, yet sloping in a very 
marked way. They are unusually far to the 
left of the apparent edge of the stone. If we 
regard the position left of the stem line, they 
are N N: if we regard the slope (as Lord 
Southesk does), they are R R. Then follows 
certainly I, and after that an x crossing the 
stem line, commonly interpreted as P.' 

Below this there is great difficulty ; the lines 
are faint. First probably comes a group of 
three cross lines, U (but two cross lines O 
seemed to me not absolutely impossible). 
Next comes a single cross line A. Opposite 
this begins the artificial stem line which turns 
away upwards. Below this artificial stem line 
there are a number of cross lines; it is not 
possible to be certain how many there are, but 
perhaps seven, a group of five, and one of 
two, i>., I O, can be distinguished. 

On the artificial stem lino, the symbols are 
probably those indicating I O S I R. The lines 
in the last group are slightly more sloped than 
those of the second last group; but the 
difference in this respect is not very marked, 
and considing how variable the engraver is in 
respect of slope, it could not bo asserted 
positively that the last group represents R, not 
I. As to S, the question conies in as to what 
is right and what is left. The stem line is now 
running upwards—in the first half it ran 
downwards; direction is now reversed, and the 
question might arise whether our ideas of right 
and left ought also to be reversed or not P 
This is a question which only those practised 
in Ogams can determine by analogy of other 
cases. 

It is possible, but (in my opinion) not 
probable, that the symbol II occurs as first on 
the artificial stem line. There is a slight mark, 
but I inclino to believe it to be a natural 
fissure; for it is at too acute an angle with the 
stem line, it is very short, and is also very thick 
and irregular. 

One more question remains as to the Ogams: 
why are they continued below tho de¬ 
parture of the artificial stem line P Assuming 
tho correctness of the very uncertain reading 
given above, we see two possible alternatives. 
(1) The engraver found towards the foot of the 
stone that the uneveness of the surface, with a 
deep vertical fissure about the place where 
the edge ought to be, made the two lowest 
groups I O very uncertain. He therefore 
began an artificial line opposite the next 
symbol above—viz., A, and repeated I O on 
the new stem. (2) The engraver, having two 
pairs of groups, closely resembling each other, 
omitted one pair, and afterwards, noticing the 
omission, added it below tho junction of tho 
two lines. 

There is no doubt that the surface of the 
stone was almost exactly in its present state 
when the two inscriptions wero engraved. 
The fissures now visible wero all there; and no 
attempt was made to prepare the surface for 
the inscriptions. 

Lord Southesk, who has seen these notes, 
asks mo to add that, when he in a letter to the 
Academy denied the existence of scores below 
tho beginning of the artificial stem lino, ho was 
misinterpreting his own notes made ten years 
previously. His notes were intended to 
signify that he did not consider tho marks to 
rank among the symbols of the inscription, 
and he afterwards wrongly understood them 
to mean that there were no marks at all. 

I have now stated the facts as fairly as I 
can, and I need only add my acknowledgment 
of the kind terms in which both Dr. Stokes and 
Lord Southesk in their published letters have 
referred to myself. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


8CIENCE. 

A Cyclopaedic Dictionary of the Mang’anja 

language, spoken in British Central Africa. 

By the Rev. David Clement Scott, 

Church of Scotland, Blantyre. (Edinburgh: 

Foreign Mission Committee of the Church 

of Scotland.) 

The study of the Bantu languages of Cen¬ 
tral and Southern Africa has considerably 
advanced of late years. A large number of 
more or less comprehensive vocabularies of 
new dialects spoken in the Congo basin or 
around the central lakes have appeared 
at various mission presses, all of which tend 
to show the curious homogeneity of this 
wide-spread group of tongues. Father 
Torrends, of the Jesuit Mission, and the 
Rev. F. W. Kolbe, and others, have 
attempted to survey it as a whole, from the 
standpoint of the comparative philologist; 
but for this, the materials on hand are as 
yet scarcely sufficient. We want a few 
more works on the scale and of the stamp 
of Bishop Colenso’s Zulu Dictionary—to go 
back to one of the pioneers in this field— 
the Rev. Holman Bentley’s Dictionary of 
tho Kongo Languages, and the ono under 
review. 

Languago in Africa—at any rato in 
Bantu-speaking Africa, which is really 
Africa proper—is seen, as it were, in the 
making. A fuller knowledge will probably 
throw much light on linguistic science, and 
modify if not wholly set aside the professedly 
tentative theories hitherto current. Mr. 
Scott avows his belief that “ language is the 
poetic or creative attempt of a people to in¬ 
carnate will and spirit in sound and word, 
and that it is neither a copy of nature nor 
unconscious reproduction of it, nor spas¬ 
modic sound.” Whether this is so or not, 
we certainly come into close contact with 
those simple sounds expressing general ideas 
generally called “ roots,” and existing in the 
Aryan languages as a kind of legal fiction, 
and represented by supposed Sanskrit for¬ 
mulae, such as VaR and The 

essential characteristic of the Bantu speech, 
is—to quote Mr. Scott again—"its living 
touch with its root ideas.” Moreover—and 
this may sound strange to some people— 
there is no language which comes near 
it for expressing abstractions. It is very 
flexible, and has a power of marking minute 
distinctions possessed by no "Aryan” 
tongue. 

Whatever may be thought of Mr. Scott’s 
philological theories, there is no denying 
that this dictionary, unlike most diction¬ 
aries, is very interesting reading. Nearly 
every word is illustrated by sentences taken 
from actual native speech; and these are 
so arranged as to give at the same time 
glimpses into Mang’anja life and customs. 
Sometimes a word serves to introduce a com- 
pletestory. Thus, under “Nadzikambe,” the 
chameleon, is given the myth of the chame- 
lion and the lizard, sent by the Creator, with 
the messages of life and death. It is point 
for point the same as the Zulu legend, with 
this addition, in the Mang’anja version : 
“ When people see the chameleon now they 
put tobacco into its paunchy mouth 
that the chamoleon may die, because, 
say they, you delayed by the road when 
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you should have arrived quickly; it were 
better that we return than that we should 
pass clean away; it is because of you 
and your habit of swinging your leg back¬ 
wards and forwards before putting it down.” 
The Zulus are either too much afraid of the 
uncanny creature’s ill-luck, or too economical 
to waste good tobacco on so evil a beast. 
The story is also a good example of an 
“ aetiological myth ”—for Mr. Scott derives 
“nadzikambe” from na-dzi-kimbe-nkano— 
“ he did not deliver himself of his message,” 
which etymology looks as if it had suggested 
the story. The words magewera (a game), 
mzimu (a spirit), mulungu (god), and kachisi 
(temple, or “ hut of sacrifice ”) have 
valuable notes—almost reaching the dimen¬ 
sions of little articles—appended to them. 

The affinities of the Mang’anja language, 
according to Mr. Scott, are rather with the 
Zulu and Congo than the Swahili. But that 
there is a great similarity between all four 
is apparent from the following table. Where 
a blank occurs, the word used in that lan¬ 
guage is one which apparently has no con¬ 
nexion with the corresponding word in 
the others. This, of course, need not tell 
against the relationship ; it is merely 
that one language has preferred a 
derivation from a different root to express 
the same idea; while cognate words are 
sometimes used in other senses. The same 
thing occurs over and over again in 
European languages. There is not the 
slightest similarity between the Spanish 
comer and the Italian mangiare, and philo¬ 
logists need not waste their time trying to 
find any: it is merely that the Spaniards 
preferred the Latin comedere for expressing 
the idea of eating, while the Italians used 
the less literary, if equally ancient, mandu- 
care. Again, finestra and fenetro are direct 
derivatives from a Latin original which has 
nothing to do with the Spanish vendana and 
the Portuguese janella (=diarwlla ). The 
origin of these preferences would be an 
interesting subject of speculation. Why 
did the Spaniards specially connect the idea 
of air with a window (we have the same 
thing, quite independently, in our English 
word) and the Portuguese that of daylight ? 
Is it that the latter have an insurmountable 
objection to fresh air? But to return to 


our table. Here it is:— 



English. 

Hang’uja. Swahili. 

Congo. Zulu. 

Fire 

moto 

moto 

_ 

_ 

Hand 

dz&nja 

[mkono 

koko] 

(ia)andhla.* 

House 

nyumba 

nyumba 

nzo 

(in)hlu. 

Child 

mwana 

mwana 

mwana 

(um)twana. 

Han 

m until 

mta 

muntu 

(u)muntu. 

(aba)ntu. 

pi. antu 

wantu 

wantu 




(antu) 

Elephant 

Fowl 

niobvu 

nlruku 

ndovu 

kuku 

nzau 

nsusu 

(in)dhlovu. 
jin) kuku. 

Kid 

— 

nyuni 

nuni 

(in)yoni. 

To go 

-enda 

• enda 

-enda 

The verb-enda is 




used by Zulus 
in a special and 




f (moja) 

(-morn 


restricted sense. 
The usual word 
for " go ” is 
namba. 

One 

-modzi 

-moshi 

-wye. 

Two 

-win 

-wili 

-wole 

-bill. 



(mbili) 

(-ole) 


Three 

-tatu 

-tatu 

-tatu 

-tatu. 

Poor 

-ya 

-’nne 

£nu 

-ne. 

Five 

(zi)sanu 

-tanu 

-hlanu. 


(The numerals are given without prefixes.) 


* It will be notice that the highly developed 
Zulu gutturals are not found in the parallel 
languages. They appear to be represented by nd, 
ny, nj, dz, &c. 


After five the numbers vary in a curious 
way. The Congo has distinct words up to 
ten (-kumi in all except Zulu, which has 
ishumi). The Swahili has borrowed the 
Arabic numerals for six and seven (sita 
and saba ) ; eight is -nane ( — nne + nne 
— 4 + 4; and nine kenda, which does 
not seem to be paralleled in the others. 
The Mang’anja express 6 by 5 + 1 (z isannndi- 
chimodzi) and so on (7 = 5 + 2) up to kumi. 
In Zulu, we have tatisitupa , 6, and kombua, 
7, but for 8, “leave out 2 [from 10]” 
(ishiyangalombite ) and for 9, “ leave out 
one.” 

Mr. Scott has not attempted to give an 
English-Mang’anja section to his dictionary, 
further than by appending a short vocabu¬ 
lary at the end, which serves as a guide in 
finding words. This makes it a difficult 
book to use in acquiring the language, 
except by M. Gouin’s process (we mean 
one of his unsuccessful ones) of learning it 
straight off from the beginning. But, as it 
stands, it is a notable achievement, especially 
when we consider that the language which 
supplies it with 682 pages of words has 
only been written down within the last 
seventeen years—the time the Blantyre 
Mission has been in existence. Mr. Scott, 
we believe, has been connected with it 
since 1881 ; and to him the largest share 
of this linguistic work is certainly due. 

A short summary of the grammar and an 
excellent table, showing at a glance the 
structure of the language, are prefixed to 
the dictionary. A table of the numerals 
would be a most desirable addition. At 
present, they can only be found by looking 
them up singly in the English-Mang’anja 
section at the end, where they are not all 
given— e.g., we arrived at the Mang’anja for 
5 by the following process : “ five ” was not 
to be found in the vocabulary, so we looked 
for “six,” and, by great good luck, finding 
it to be (as already stated) zisanu-ndichimodzi, 
we obeyed a happy inspiration, and looked 
up “ zisanu” in the first part. This defect 
should be easily remedied. The second 
part, while the language is, as far as we 
azungu are concerned, yet in the making, 
cannot be of equal importance with the first, 
and its extension must necessarily be a work 
of time; still we hope to see it accomplished 
in due course. 

A. Werner. 


THE ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS. 

We quote from the Times the following report 
of two papers read before the Oriental Con¬ 
gress, in the section of China and the Far 
East: 

“ A paper was contributed by Mr. E. Delmar 
Morgan on ‘ The Results of the Russian Archaeo¬ 
logical Researches in the Basin of the Orkhon in 
Mongolia.’ Mr. Morgan drew attention to a 
splendid atlas of plates presented to the Congress 
by Dr. Radlof, of St. Petersburg, containing 
photographs and facsimiles of inscriptions copied 
by the members of the archaeological expedition 
sent by the Imperial Academy of Sciences to inves¬ 
tigate the ruins on the Orkhon. These ruins com¬ 
prise (1) the remains of an ancient Uigbur town 
west of the Orkhon, (2) the ruins of a Mongol 
palace to the east of that river, and a large 
granite monument shattered into pieces. Excava¬ 
tions were also made of the burial places of the 
Khans of the Tukiu or Turks inhabiting this part 
of Asia previously to the Uighurs, who drove 

Diqiti; 


them out. The earliest inscription dates from 

732 a.d., and refers to a brother of the Khan of 
the Tukiu mentioned in Chinese history. Ad¬ 
ditional interest attaches to these inscriptions 
owing to the fact that some of the characters are 
identical with those discovered on the Yenissei. 
The expedition to which the paper referred visited 
the monastery of Erdenitsu, and found there a 
number of stones with inscriptions in Mongol, 
Tibetan, and Persian, brought from the ruins of a 
town not far off. These ruins have been identi¬ 
fied with Karakoram, the capital city of the first 
Khans of the dynasty of Jenghiz Khan. 

“ Prof. Donner wished to present to the Congress 
a publication by the Societe Finno-Ougrienne at 
Helsingfors, containing inscriptions from the valley 
of the Orkhon, brought home by the Finnish Expe¬ 
dition in 1890. There are three large monuments, 
tne first erected 732 a.d., by order of the Chinese 
Emperor in honour of Kiufch-Jegbin, younger 
brother of the Khan of the Tukiu (Turks). On the 
west side it has an inscription in Chinese, speaking 
of the relations between the Tukiu and Chinese. 
The Tartar historian, Ye-lu-chi, of the thirteenth 
century, saw it and gave some phrases from the front 
of it. On all the other sides is a long inscription of 
70 lines in runic characters, which cannot be a mere 
translation of the Chinese because it numbers about 
1400 words, while the Chinese inscription contains 
only about 800. The other monument has also a 
Chinese inscription on one side, but greatly i ffacc d. 
On the other sides are runic inscriptions in 77 
lines at least. This monument was erected, by 
order of the Chinese Emperor, in honour of Meki- 
likn (Moguilen), Khan of the Tukiu, who died 

733 a.d. About two-thirds of its runic inscription 
nearly line for line contains the same as the first 
monument, a circumstance of importance for the 
true reading of the text. The third monument, 
which has been the largest one, was destroyed by 
lightning and shattered into about fifty fragments. 
It is trilingual—viz., Chinese, Uighur, and runic or 
Yenissei characters. On comparing the texts they 
are found to contain many identical words and 
forms, proving that the languages were nearly 
identical. M. Deveria thinks that this is the memo¬ 
rial stone which the Uighur Khan, 784, a.d., placed 
at the gateway of his palace to record the benefits the 
Uighurs had done to the Chinese Empire. Concerning 
the characters of these inscriptions they show small 
modifications. The tomb inscriptions at Yenissei 
seem to be the more original; some characters have 
been altered in the Tukiu alphabet and also in the 
third monument, representing in that way the 
three several nations—the Tukiu, the Uighurs, who 
followed them, and the Hakas, or Khirgiz, at 
Yenissei. A comparison of the characters them¬ 
selves with the alphabets in Asia Minor shows that 
about three-fourths of them are identical with the 
characters of the Ionian, Phrygian, and Syrian ['rl. 
The other part has resemblances with the graphic 
systems of India and Central Asia. We can now 
expect that the deciphering of these interesting 
inscriptions will soon give us reliable specimens of 
the oldest Turk dialects.’’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME JAINA-PRAKRIT AND 
PALI WORDS. 

Harold Wood, Essex. 

2. Samiti, Samita=sati, sata. 

In “ P&li Miscellany,” p. 58, Trenckner has 

P ointed out that in Milinda-Paiiha (p. 3), the 
’ali sati (Skt. smriti) has been replaced by 
sammuti (Skt. sammati). Something like this 
seems to have taken place in Jaina texts. In 
them we never find sai (= smriti ) or san 
(= smritay employed in a technical sense, as 
in Buddhist phraseology. In their place we 
find samii, samiyi, or samiti, and samia, samiya, 
or samita. 

The Jaina samiti is referred by the Petersburg 
Dictionary to the root f, as if it were the 
ordinary classical Sanskrit samiti =“ union,” 
&c. Samita is usually derived from the causative 


* We do not meet with sa<i»wm —Pali satim/i in 
Jaina texts. 
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of gam or gram. In the scholiast’s explanations, 
samiti and samita are connected as regards 
their meaning, hut disconnected as to their 
etymology; but they ought, strictly speaking, 
to come from the same root, just as Pali sati 
and iota are from the radicle «mri. 

In meaning Pikli sati answers to Jaina samiti, 
and sata to samita ; just as from ^smri we get 
the Prakrit samarati, so smriti could become 
sumiti or samiti, and from smxita would arise 
sumita or samita. In Setu. ix. 87 we find 
vi-samia referred by the Commentators to 
vitmrita, as well as to visamita and vigrdmita. 
According to the scholiasts, the Jaina samita 
ought to mean “ restrained," " calm but the 
exact sense required is “circumspect.” The 
Commentators are often in doubt as to the 
etymology of samia ; sometimes it is connected 
with samatd, and even with samyak. 

If we examine a few passages where samia — 
samita occurs in Jaina texts, we shall clearly 
see that it answers in meaning to Skt. smrita 
{cf. Pali sato sampajdno), and not to s amita or 
gramita : 

“ Jae »am sama/ie bhagavam Mahavire anagare jae 
iriya-jamw bhasa-saffiie esana-samic ayaaa-bhamda- 
matta - nikkhevana - sarnie uccorapasavaaa - khela - 
simghana - jalla - pariMhavaniya - sarnie mans - sarnie 
raya-samic kaya -sarnie (Kalpasutra, Jin., § 118; 
see also Stunacari, § 53-4). 

The scholiast explains here, as elsewhere, sarnie 
by samyak prauritta (see Pragnavyikarana, 
p. 338). 

The following is, with some slight alteration, 
Prof. Jacobi's translation of the foregoing 
extract: 

“ Henceforth the venerable Mahavira was house¬ 
less, (1) circumspect (samita) in his walking, (2) 
circumspect in his speaking, (3) circumspect in his 
begging, (4) circumspect in his accepting anything, 
in the carrying of his outfit and drinking-vessel; 
(5) circumspect in relieving himself; circumspect* in 
his thoughts, words, and acts” (see 8uyagadawiga- 
sutta ii. 2.23, p. 704; ii. 2.73, p. 758). 

Compare the following passage from the Maha- 
parinibbanasutta, pp. 18 and 19 : 

“ Idha . . . bhikkhu abhikkante pafikkante sampa- 
j&nak&ri hoti, alokite vilokite s. h., eamminjite 
pasarite s. h., sanghafipattacivaradhurawe s. h., 
asite pite khayite s. h., uccarapass&vakamme s. h., 
gate mite nisinue sutte jagarite bhasite tunhibbave 
s. h., evam eva kho . . . bhikkhu tampajano hoti." 

“ He (a mendicant) acts ... in full presence of 
mind, whatever he may have to do, in going out 
and coming in, in looking and watching, in bend¬ 
ing in his arm or stretching it forth, in wearing 
his robes or carrying his bowl, in eating and 
drinking, in consuming or tasting, in walking or 
standing or sitting, in sleeping or waking, in 
talking and in being silent" (Buddhist Suttaa, 
p. 29). 

“Ta«t ca bhikkhu parinnaya subbate samite care ” 
(Shy. i. 3, § 1, p. 214). “ SuvrataA (.obhana 

vratayuktaiA samitah panca-aamfiibhRcaret sa«i- 
yamanusManam kuryat" (Com.). 

“ Paficamahawayajutto pamcasamio tiguttigutto 
ya” (Uttaradhyayana xix. 19, p. 606). “Mriga- 
putro pautcamaha vratayuktaA Mrigaputra pamca- 
mahavrata sahita pamca-samiti samitah trigupta- 
guptaA ” (Com.). 

“Je khalu bho vira samitd sahita saya jaya 
samgha&dainsino aovaraya ahataha logam uveha- 

miina.ita saccamsi parivicitthi«isu ” (Ayar. 

i. 4.4, $ 1-4).- 

“ There are those who have established them¬ 
selves in the truth.heroes endowed with 

knowledge, always exerting themselves, full of 
equanimity, valuing the world (as it deserves).” 

Here samitd is left untranslated; sahita — 
“ wise ” ; jayd = “restrained.” Samghada- 
damsino can scarcely mean “ full of equanimity ” 
(nirantaradar^ina/t (ubhagubhasya), but prob- 

, * Sometimes samita is rendered “guarded” (see 
Ayar. i. 3.2.1; i. 4.4.1). 


ably signifies “ having a right view of matter ” 
and the impermanency of its form, whether 
beautiful or otherwise (see Jaina Sutras i. p. 41). 

Samghada I take to be an error for sam- 
khaya, i.e. samkhada, Skt. samskrita, Pali 
sahkhata (see Sayagadamgasutta i. 2.10, p. 150). 
AsPaiyalaccbi has sarnghayana*, “body, which 
Prof. Biihler refers to Skt. samghatana, there 
may have been a Pkt. samghada or samghata, 
the body, as an assemblage of various con¬ 
stituents, like Pali samussaya ; if so, this only 
strengthens the view I take with regard to the 
meaning of “ samghadadamsino.” 

We must now return to samiti. We have 
seen that in the phrase jxm\ca samiti samita the 
scholiasts connect samita with the five samitis 
mentioned in the quotation from the Kalpa- 
eutra. According to Madhava’s Sarvadaryana- 
saiiigraha, samiti is one of the divisions of 
samvara (the stopping of the ac'ravas), and 
signifies “ the acting so as to avoid injury to 
all living beings,”+ or “ the keeping the atten¬ 
tion properly alive” (so as to see immediately 
if an insect is in the way).j 

This “ keeping the attention alive ” is not 
the true meaning of the Skt. samiti, but of 
smriti; while “circumspect” demands that 
samita should be referred to smrita, and not to 
gamita or gramita. The Jains were fond of the 
number five, and had five samitis, whereas the 
Buddhist had only four satipaffhanas. The 
technical term smTityupaBthdiia seems to have 
been occasionally turned by the Jains into 
“ samti-paiMhiiiia ”=“ c,Ta uti-pratisfhana ” ! 

B. Morris. 


“ TEL” OR “ TELL.” 

Christ’s College, Cambridge: Sept. 12,1892. 

I note with some amusement that in the last 
two numbers of the Academy Prof. Sayce and 
Mr. H. Rassam find fault with the authorities 
of the British Museum for writing “ Tell el- 
Amaroa ” with a double l in the first word. In 
point of fact, tell is the only correct transcrip¬ 
tion, the double letter being invariably used by 
accurate European scholars where the Arabs 
write a letter with tashded. As regards the 
pronunciation, a correct speaker of modern 
Arabic actually sounds the l twice, except at 
the end of a sentence; thus in our name he 
would say Tel-lel-Amama. According to Prof. 
Sayce “ the final consonant is never doubled 
before a vowel in the pronunciation of Upper 
Egypt, and to write • Tell ’ transports us out 
of Egypt into Syria.” About Upper Egypt I 
cannot speak, but in Lower Egypt the l is 
certainly doubled before a vowel. Such is my 
own recollection and that of several eminent 
Arabists whom I have been able to consult 
during the meetings of the Oriental Congress. 
Moreover, the careful Spitta, who has called 
special attention to cases of lost doublings, 
writes our word with two la in his phonetic 
transcriptions. Thus the words “ out of Egypt 
into Syria ” are nonsense; and in any case a 
local slovenly pronunciation of the vulgar ought 
not to govern a scholarly transcription. Will 
Prof. Sayce affirm that to write “Waterloo 
Place” instead of “Waterloo Plice”(as Mr. 
Punch sometimes has it) transports us out of 
London into Edinburgh ? 

W. Rodertson Smith. 


Matlock: 8ept. 10,1892. 

I note that Mr. Rassam in the Academy of 
September 10 corroborates Prof. Sayce’s correc¬ 
tion of the spelling Tell el-Amarna—employed 
by the British Museum. 

* In H.D. wo find saiughaynna with the v.l. 
sainkhamya for saiiikhayana = saiiikhatana. 
t Colebrooke’s Essays, i. p. 449. 
x Wilson’s Essays on the Religion of the Hindus, 
i. p. 311. 


I would beg with all deference to so great 
an authority to differ from Prof. Sayce as to 
the propriety of omitting the second l in Tell. 
It is undoubtedly an Arabic word, or at least a 
word brought into Arabic, and liable to all the 
rules of triliteral roots. Its plural is Tulul (or 
in Upper Egypt more often TilHl). The two 
la become visible in Arabic writing in the plural, 
and hence it cannot properly drop an l even 
though it may be somewhat loosely pronounced 
before the article. From my own observation 
I think that it is the l of the article which is 
more or less elided, as in the case of El Ahdiwah, 
a village about fifteen kilometres to the south of 
Sahag. The villagers call it practically 
“ Lahaiwah,” and this spelling has been adopted 
in the English nomenclature of its canal. The 
el is of course generally dropped when canals 
or police posts, &e., sue referred to in European 
writings and speech. In the case of Tall Basta 
(Bubastis) the double l of the Tall is heard quite 
distinctly, and the Fathah has its true sound as 
of u in the English word “ but.” The whole of 
the Indian races and English races pronounce 
this sound naturally; but to the French, Turks, 
Greeks, &c., it is apparently a most difficult 
one, and they try to indicate it on paper by 
short e, and the result is that these, and other 
kindred words like Kelb, Mektftb, are sounded 
quite differently from the Arabian pronunciation 
of them. 

In conclusion, I do not see the necessity of repre¬ 
senting a doubtful phonetic local peculiarity of 
Upper Egypt, where the peculiarity probably 
arises from the excess of la so near each other. 
If this principle is admitted, we would have to 
write Cairene words without the QAf, as it 
certainly requires a very delicate ear to hear its 
sound in a Cairene’s mouth. We would thus 
have to write Alyilb and ullah for Qalyub, the 
town, and Qullah a goblet of water. 

I would like to know if any of your r eaders 
have observed that the words tall a hillock, and 
hum a heap, are used for artificial and natural 
mounds respectively in the Delta. 

J. C. Ross, Lt.-Col. 

Late Inspector-General of Irrigation, Egypt. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Two works upon which Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie has been engaged for some time 
will be published immediately by Mr. Nutt. 
In The Beginnings of Writing in Thibet the 
author examines the existing systems of writing 
in Central Asia, and shows how they are con¬ 
nected through China with the cuneiform 
writing of the Euphrates valley. Li his 
Yli-King he further develops and defends his 
well-known views respecting the nature and 
origin of this ancient Chinese classic. 

Messrs. Ltjzac & Co. are the publishers of 
the address delivered by Prof. Max Muller at 
the opening of the recent Oriental Congress, 
and also of the presidential address of Mr. 
Gladstone in the section of Archaic Greece and 
the East. 

M. Victor Chauvin, professor of oriental 
history and literature at the University of 
Liege, has for some years past devoted him¬ 
self to the compilation of an Arabic Biblio¬ 
graphy, in continuation of that of Schnurrer; 
and he has just issued a specimen volume 
(Liege: Vaillant-Carmanne). This consists of: 
(1) a preface of nearly forty pages, in which 
he expounds most enlightened views about 
bibliography in general, and about Arabio 
bibliography in particular; (2) an alphabetic 
index of the names of authors, &c., in Schnurrer, 
whose arrangement was only chronological; 
and (3) a specimen of his own work, dealing 
with proverbs. The period he proposes to 
cover is from 1810, the year before the pub¬ 
lication of the seoond edition of Schnurrer’s 
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Bibliotheca Arabica (1811), down to 1885, when 
the task is taken over by Friederici’s Bibliotheca 
Orientals and the Orientalische Bibliographic, 
edited by Prof. August Muller of Halle. The 
subject is limited, to works published in 
Christian Europe, thus excluding the numerous 
lithographed texts which are always appearing 
in the East ; but it will comprise the most 
insignificant pamphlet or paper in a Review, 
and will also give full details about each piece. 
The order of publication will be according to 
subject matter, and the whole will fill from 
fifteen to twenty volumes. The price of sub¬ 
scription is fixea at fifty centimes for a sheet of 
sixteen pages, but the author promises to 
reserve twenty copies for free distribution 
among young students. The work of compila¬ 
tion is entirely finished, and it will be sent to 
press as subscriptions come in. Prof. Chauvin 
incidentally mentions that the library of 
Schnurrer was purchased by All Souls College, 
Oxford. 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith has contributed to 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
a second paper upon “ Graeco-Roman Influence 
on the Civilisation of Ancient India,” in con¬ 
tinuation of a former one, which was noticed 
at length in the Academy of September 5, 
1891. On the present occasion he is chiefly 
concomed with summarising articles on the 
subject by two foreign scholars, M. Senart and 
Prof. Weber. The former, while dealing 
primarily with inscriptions written in what 
is now called the Gandharian Bcript, 
treats also of the sculptures associated witli 
those inscriptions, which he is disposed 
to assign to the first half of the second century 
a.d. The latter devotes himself almost ex¬ 
clusively to the literary monuments of ancient 
Indian civilisation, pointing out in detail the 
correspondences in Greek literature. He men¬ 
tions Sanskrit names for “pen,” “ink,” and 
“book,” derived from the Greek nl\av, kAaumoi, 
and »u{ik 6v; andfinds traces of Homer in both the 
Mahabharata and the Ramuyana. He goes on 
to suggest that the Aesopian fable was bor¬ 
rowed by the Buddhists from Greece, and even 
that the triple doctrine of dharma, artha, and 
kdma was possibly derived from ri k «aA, u<t>l\i/ia, 
fi&itt of Plato. Finally, he deals briefly with 
the resemblances in doctrine, legend, and ritual 
between Buddhism and Christianity, not hesi¬ 
tating to say that each has borrowed from the 
other in some particulars. For example, 
“rosary” is apparently a mistranslation of 
japamilA = “prayer-necklace,” japd meaning 
also the China rose. Mr. Vincent Smith’s 
summary of these two papers is rendered more 
valuable by a running commentary of his own. 

The August number of the Indian Antiquary 
—which is now appearing with commendable 
regularity—contains an article on the Bharaut 
inscriptions, by Dr. E. Hultzsch, of Bangalore. 
The inscriptions on the Buddhist Stupa of 
Bharaut were discovered and copied by Sir A. 
Cunningham in 1873; and most of them were 
removed by him, for safe preservation, to the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. The present 
article is based upon mechanical impressions of 
them, made in 1885, and published at the time 
by Dr. Hultzsch in German. Only one of them 
supplies a date, which falls within the second 
or first century b.c. Their main interest con¬ 
sists in the fact that the inscriptions describe 
the sculptures connected with them, whioh 
themselves represent scenes in tho lifo of 
Buddha. Most of these scenes can be identified 
in the Pali collection of Jatakas; and one of 
the inscriptions actually includes an almost 
literal translation of a verse in the Jataka Book. 
Dr. Hultzsch’s article gives the text and trans¬ 
lation of no less than 160 short inscriptions, 
together with a Prakrit and Sanskrit index. 
We may add that the Indian Antiquary is 


publishing a translation, by Mr. G. A. Grierson, 
of M. Senart’s important work on the inscrip¬ 
tions of Piyadasi or Asoka; and that the 
present instalment deals with the relation of 
the Gatha or mixed Sanskrit of some of these 
inscriptions to the normal classical Sanskrit. 

Mr. Charles Johnston, of the Bengal 
Civil Service, has published a cloth-bound 
pamphlet entitled Useful Sanskrit Nouns and 
Verbs (Luzac). He here prints, in Roman 
characters, as an introduction to Sanskrit 
grammar, paradigms of the simple declensions 
and conjugations, in a form in which they may 
most easily bo learnt by heart. 

There has lately been appearing in Science 
(New York) a series of papers upon the Maya 
hieroglyphs. Prof. Cyrus Thomas, of the 
Bureau of Ethnology—who has already pub¬ 
lished a study of the Troano MS.—claims to 
have discovered a key to their decipherment, 
based upon the statements of Bishop Landa. 
While admitting that there may be a certain 
number of ideographs or conventional symbols, 
he contends that the great majority of the 
characters are truly phonetic. His theory 
seems to have won the approval of other 
American scholars; but it is strongly con¬ 
tested by Dr. Ed. Selcr, of Steglitz, who has 
long studied the subject. His position is the 
converse of that of Prof. Thomas, namely that, 
though “ there existed in the Maya language 
compound hieroglyphs giving the name of a 
deity, a person, or a locality, whose elements 
united on the phonetic principle,” yet “ great 
part of the hieroglyphs were conventional 
symbols, built up on the ideographic principle.” 
Prof. Thomas further claims to have found in 
the Palenque Tablet that the days of the 
month are reckoned, as in the Dresden Codex, 
not from the first of the given month, but from 
the last day of the preceding month. 


FINE ART. 

HISTORICAL TOWERS OF BELGIUM. 

Tours et Tour dies Historiques de la Belgique. 

(Brussels: Claesen.) 

We owe to the enterprise of M. Lyon 
Claesen, the Brussels publisher of the true 
litre de luxe (whose London agency, it is 
worth mentioning, is at Mr. Hugo Cassires, 
13, Pacernoster-row), that book of art and 
elegance, of antiquarian interest and pic¬ 
turesque charm, Tours et Tourelles Historiques 
de la Belgique. The book, or the portfolio 
rather—to which attention has hitherto been 
but insufficiently drawn—consists of fifty 
chromo-lithographs executed in the finest, 
because the broadest, manner, after the 
water-colour sketches of M. Jean Baes. 
M. Jean Baes, who obtained an impor¬ 
tant decoration in virtue of the ten of 
these drawings which were first completed 
and exhibited, holds an official appointment 
at Brussels, but is yet more distinguished by 
his own manly and complete talent, by his 
individuality as a draughtsman of architec¬ 
ture, who never sacrifices picturesqueness to 
accuracy, nor accuracy to picturesqueness. 
And these drawings of his—the fifty towers 
and turrets of church and town-hall, from 
the simplicity of Blakenberg to the elaborate 
grace of Antwerp and Brussels—are repro¬ 
duced with a success that almost creates 
an illusion by the dexterous chromo-litho¬ 
graphers who have grappled with the 
businoss of translating to perfection the 
work of M. Baes’s hand. And M. i 
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Baes—who is as fitted to deal with the 
themes he has chosen as was our English 
architectural draughtsman, Mr. John Fulley- 
love, when he ventured on the depicting of 
that which was most exquisite in Oxford and 
Cambridge—has, from the first to tho last, 
from the earliest group of drawing down to 
the design which completed the admirable col¬ 
lection, contrived to impart an unusual variety 
to a theme in itself considerably varied. For 
in the course of inspecting all these towers 
and turrets, domes, roofs, spires, faqades, 
and gable-ends, we pass, inevitably, from 
sacred work to secular, from a pure to a 
mixed style, from florid Gothic to severe 
Eenaissance, or to that which is still more 
characteristic of the church and municipal 
as indeed of the domestic buildings of Bel¬ 
gium—a very free Classic, a Renaissance 
voyant, bizarre, at times fantastic and whim¬ 
sical. It was justly said by a professor of 
the architectural art in London that it were 
well for practical students—he might have 
included also students theoretic and historic 
—to learn a good deal to begin with of the 
Gothic in France and England and of tho 
Classic and Renaissance in Italy before 
knowing anything of those treasures of 
architectural art in Belgium which lack 
severity and, above all, purity, but which 
yet, when taken at the right place and 
moment, are delights as legitimate as they 
are fascinating. And when the student has 
earned the right to enjoy these things and 
to enter into them, he will find no guide so 
agreeable, no cicerone so convincing, as 
these chromos from the drawings of M. 
Jean Baes. We spoke of their variety, 
and of a variety of treatment excelling even 
that which is the natural privilege of a 
theme in which we pass from the lace-like 
tower of Antwerp to the crown-capped 
steeple at Audenarae, from the belfry of the 
ruined church at Heyst-sur-mer, swept by 
the wind and with the sea grasses greenish 
grey at the tower’s base, to the oriental-like, 
pagoda-like steeple of the church at Leau, 
and, at Bruges, from the Chapelle du Saint 
Sang to the for-once-elegant massiveness of 
the great square tower of St. Sauveur. 
This variety of treatment M. Baes has 
obtained in part by a due recognition 
—admirable indeed but unusual in an 
architectural draughtsman—of the effects, 
not precisely of atmosphere, but of illu¬ 
mination and weather, which give the 
interest of change to things beheld on 
successive days or in different hours. There 
is in the drawings abundance of local colour, 
apart from that which is supplied by stones, 
grey and yellow, by slate roofs, by timber 
platforms and galleries, but to anyone who 
is acquainted with the conditions of art it 
will be evident that mere atmospheric 
effects must in such drawings as M. 
Baes’s be put into the second place. For 
where the artist is occupied very visibly 
with atmosphere he must cease to be 
occupied seriously with form—definiteness 
departs from his vision of the subject; 
pure form (which is the very business of 
M. Baes and of his fellows) eludes him. 
Now in Tours et Tourelles form has never 
oluded M. Baes. It is seized boldly and 
scientifically, and it is conveyed with deci¬ 
siveness and with agreeable picturesque- 
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ness and breadth. We ought earlier to 
have called attention to a work so authori¬ 
tative and so genuinely artistic. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


THE ART MAGAZINES. 

It is not often that a poetical dream finds such 
adequate illustration as has been the fortune of 
Maurice de Guerin’s “Centaur,” in the 
Magazine of Art for September. Those, how¬ 
ever, who have noted Mr. Arthur Lemon’s 
pictures of Centaur-life will not be surprised at 
the spirit and poetry with which he has accom¬ 
plished his congenial task. Mr. Charles 
Wibley’s translation is also very good. This, 
with Mr. C. Eickett’s charming illustration of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt’s sonnet to “Mistress Anne 
Bullen,” would entitle this number of the 
magazine to special notice; but the rest of it is 
well filled with an article by Mme. Villari on 
the late Italian painter Barabino, Mr. Harry 
Tilly’s notes on Burmese Art, Mr. Claude 
Phillips’s review of the Sculpture of the Year, 
and an enthusiastic note by Mr. James Orrock 
on David Cox’s famous “ Vale of Clwyd.” The 
reputation of the magazine for wood engraving 
is well sustained by Prof. Berthold's admirable 
rendering of Lord Sackville’s celebrated group 
of Eliza Anne Linley (Mrs. Sheridan) and her 
brother. 

Equally good, according to tho special 
standard which the Portfolio has adhered to 
quietly through many years, is this month’s 
number of that periodical. Two photogravures, 
at once interesting, unhackneyed, and fine, give 
us nearly all that black and white can give, of 
Moretto’s grand figure of Santa Giustina, one 
of the glories of the Imperial Picture Gallery 
at Vienna, and of that forcible picture of St. 
Victor, a Donor (ascribed to Van der Goes) 
which was one of the principal attractions of 
the late exhibition of Netherlandish Painters 
at the Burlington Pine Arts Club. The former 
illustrates Mr. Claude Phillips’s valuable paper 
on the Brescian Master, the latter Mr. Walter 
Armstrong’s learned article on the exhibition 
in Savile-row. A short paper on Mr. William 
Sandby’s recently publish^! book about his 
ancestors, “ Thomas and Paul Sandby,” by Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, a note by the editor on 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s very skilful etchings of 
the Clyde, one of which is given, and a con¬ 
tinuation of Mr. Loftie’s pleasant gossip about 
“ The Inns of Court,” complete a notable 
number of this magazine. 

Ijt the Art Journal we meet again the 
ubiquitous Mr. Claude Phillips in an article on 
the Salon of the Champs de Mars; but in spite 
of this the number is not very lively. The 
united energies of the editor and Mr. Percy 
Eobinson fail to render their “ Eatables in the 
Isle of Wight” more than tolerably enter¬ 
taining; nor can Mr. W. W. Fenn’s tragical 
story of “ A Painter I knew,” be regarded as a 
great success. Mr. Aymer Vallance’s paper on 
"Knives, Spoons, and Forks,” Mr. Herbert 
Cundall’8 on the Museums at Sheffield and 
Wolverhampton, and Mr. Carter’s accounts of 
the Art Sales of 1892, though good of their 
kind, scarcely relieve the general flatness which 
prevails over both letterpress and illustrations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY.” 

Fen Dittos', Cambridge: Sept. 12,1S92. 

May I make one or two short remarks on 
Canon Taylor’s kind and sympathetic review of 
my Origin of Metallic Currency !■ I shall only 
refer to questions of fact about which ho has 
made slips. 


He speaks of a Phoceau silver standard of 
200 grs. What is his authority for this ? 
Certainly Dr. Head, in his latest splendid 
volume, the Catalogue of Coins of Ionia 
(p. xxxvii.), seems to know nothing of it. 

Dealing with my Homeric ox-talent, Canon 
Taylor says it may be jetisoned, and its place 
supplied by the Daric. Is Canon Taylor going 
to assign an earlier date than 520 b.c. to the 
oldest Darics ? 

Canon Taylor flunks the true value of the 
old Greek ox is got from Solon's commutation 
of the ox-fine into fivu silver drachms. But 
he overlooks the statement of Plutarch (who is 
our informant) that it was owing to the great 
scarcity of coin that Solon so acted. This 
therefore cannot be taken as normal price in 
early times. 

He thinks the Bov i at Delos was only worth 
two silver drachms, because if they had been 
gold drachms Pollux would have said they 
were gold. But if Pollux had meant a silver 
coin, he would have said didrachm, as he does 
just above, and would not have specified two 
Attic drachms—the very expression used by 
the anonymous metrologist when describing 
the gold Daric. 

Canon Taylor gets a low gold value for the 
old Eoman ox by a dreadful slip. He says, 
“ When the Lex Turpeia was passed, the value 
of the cow at Borne was 100 asses, or ten 
denarii; and as the denarius contained seventy 
grains of silver, the value of tho ox iu gold 
would be from forty-six to fifty-four grs. of 
gold,” &c. The Lex Tarpeia, passed in 451 B.c., 
deals with asses librul. Canon Taylor speaks 
as if there were silver denarii issued at the 
same time. Surely he forgets that the earliest 
Eoman silver coinage only begius in 208 B.c. 
This slip of his lands him in the difficulty of 
having silver to copper as 700 : 1. 

Canon Taylor finds a difficulty owing to 
variation in price of oxen in mediaeval times ; 
he will find my answer to that on p. 1 53. In 
dealing with the price of tho Egyptian ox, if 
he looks again at the passago he will find that 
my discussion makes it not so much the worse 
for my theory, but for Brugsch’s date of 
1000 B.c. 

Canon Taylor asks pleasantly, “ Were owls 
articles of barter among the Athenians ? ” He 
will find my answer to this on pp. 314 and 
315. 

Canon Taylor speaks of the law of progressive 
degradation as if it wero fully established. Yet 
ho himself does not hesitate to violate it when 
he makes the Daric the source of all Greek gold 
coins. The Daric was about 130 grs., the 
Attic and Macedonian staters 135 grs. Is this 
degradation, or is it not elevation ? 

William Eidgeway. 


AEGEAN TOTTERY IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: Sept. 11, 1892. 

Perhaps Mr. Torr will bo able to ascertain 
somewhat more about the vase 22,821 in the 
British Museum, which ho quotes; for un¬ 
happily it is not difficult to point out erroneous 
labels and misplaced objects in that depart¬ 
ment. No label therefore is scientific evidence, 
let alone that strict legal evidence otherwise 
required by Mr. Torr. 

When we know (1) who brought the vase to 
England ; (2) who took it out of the tomb; 
(3) whether the tomb was intact, or had been 
entered by others ; (4) who “the grandson of 
Pinetem” was; and (5) what other objects 
were found with it, and where they now are, 
wo shall be in a position to consider the 
evidence. 

It may, perhaps, be proved that one vase 
was buried at a date four cent"ries later than 


the dating found with hundreds of others; but 
until we know more of its history, an anony¬ 
mous label is no proof. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Messrs. George Bell & Sons will publish 
in October Edward Burne-Jones ; a Becord and 
Iteview, from the pen of Mr. Malcolm Bell. 
This work will be illustrated with about one 
hundred reproductions, photogravures, and 
process blocks, from the most representative 
works of the artist, including many not hitherto 
published. Among these latter are: a photo¬ 
gravure of “ King Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid” from the original in the possession of 
Lord Whamcliffe, and another of a portrait of 
a young lady, the daughter of a well-known 
American scholar, with many facsimile en¬ 
gravings of studies and early pen-drawings 
unknown to the general public. The tail-paper 
edition with Japanese vellum proofs is limited 
to twenty-five copies, while of the ordinary 
edition 385 will be for sale in this country. 

The Christmas number of the Art Journal, 
known as the Art Annual, will be devoted to a 
memoir of Prof. Herkomer, by Mr. W. L. 
Courtney. The illustrations will include an 
original etching by Prof. Herkomer, a photo¬ 
gravure plate of “The Last Muster,” ana forty 
specially prepared illustrations of the artist’s 
principal pictures and drawings. 

The paper by Major E. Hanbury Brown, on 
“ The Fayum and Lake Morris,” communicated 
to the recent Oriental Congress, will shortly be 
issued in book form, with photographs by the 
author, diagrams, and a new map. Mr. Stan¬ 
ford is the publisher. 

A SECOND and revised edition of Coins and 
Medals: their place in History and Art, by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole, is announced for immediate 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Lang , Neil & Co. will open at 
Brighton, in October, an exhibition of pictures 
and other objects connected with Palestine, to 
illustrate a diorama and lectures. 

The first summer exhibition of pictures at 
St. Helens, under the auspices of the corpora¬ 
tion, has recently closed. The total number of 
visitors during three months was 18,000, and 
the receipts were practically equal to the 
expenses. 

The Times of Friday last (September 9) 
devotes a special article to the casts from sculp¬ 
tures at Persopolis, which Mr. Cecil Smith has 
been able to obtain for the British Museum 
through the munificence of Lord Savile, whose 
interest in archaeology is evidently not confined 
to ancient Italy. A duplicate set of the casts is 
to be sent to the Metropolitan Museum at New 
York, the committee of which contributed 
towards the expense. Mr. H. Weld Blundell 
gave an account of the expedition to the recent 
Oriental Congress. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, Prof. Maspero communicated tho 
result of the excavations carried out on the site 
of Memphis by M. de Morgan, who has just 
been confirmed in the appointment of director 
of excavations in Egypt. He has discovered 
among the ruins of the temple of Ptah a number 
of monuments of considerable importance. First, 
a large boat of granite, similar to that in tho 
museum at Turin, on which the figures arc 
destroyed ; next, several fragmentary colossi of 
Eameses II., and in particular two gigantic 
upright figures, dedicated by this king, of Ptah, 
the god of Memphis, enshrouded in mummy- 
wrappings and holding a sceptre in both hands; 
lastly, some isolated figures, arranged in a 
court or a chamber. The importance of this 
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discovery, said Prof. Maspero, will be realised 
when we bear in mind that we possess no divine 
image of large size, and that the very existence 
of statues of gods in Egyptian temples has 
sometimes been denied. 

MUSIC. 

THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL. 

Last week no comment was made on the 
performance of Handel’s fine Concerto in F for 
organ and orchestra on the Wednesday morn¬ 
ing : the solo part was most effectively rendered 
by Mr. Sinclair, organist of Hereford Cathedral. 
The additional accompaniments of Mr. E. 
Prout to Handel’s “Joshua” were also left 
unnoticed. The term “additional” is a mis¬ 
leading one; they are merely accompaniments 
to replace others not preserved in writing. 
Mr. Prout’s skill in orchestration and know¬ 
ledge of Handel mark him out as one of the 
best men to restore the old master. 

On Thursday morning Dr. Parry’s “Job” 
was produced under the composer’s direction. 
On the music it is called an Oratorio, on the 
festival programme a Cantata; of the two 
titles the latter is certainly much more appro¬ 
priate. It is somewhat late to congratulate 
the composer upon the success of his new work. 
By success we mean artistic success, for in the 
Cathedral there was naturally no demonstra¬ 
tion of opinion either during or at the close of 
the performance. It is often said, and truly, 
that a bad book will kill the best music; but 
on the other hand, a composer runs no little 
danger in selecting such poetry as that con¬ 
tained in the Book of Job : if the one drag a 
composer down, the other may leave him far 
behind. It would be mere flattery to say 
that Dr. Parry has risen to the full height 
of the great argument, but from first note to 
last he has kept at a very high level. There is 
boldness and breadth in the music. He is par¬ 
ticularly happy in his employment of chromatic 
notes and chords: they are never introduced so 
as to monopolise attention, or to obscure the 
general design of a passage, but rather to 
colour and strengthen. Indeed, if in respect 
to the general character of his music 

he has caught the spirit of Wagner, in 

his part-writing ho has taken as his 

guide the master of masters, Bach. What 
higher, what better influences could a 
■composer desire ? But Dr. Parry never 
■becomes a mere imitator. The work is divided 
into four scenes. In the first, after the 
■enunciation of a dignified theme by the 

orchestra, the Narrator (baritone) tells of Job’s 
prosperity, and then follows the dialogue in 
heaven. Here Dr. Parry holds great com¬ 
mand over himself, and he appears to stretch 
rather than to paint the scene. The composer, 
who prepared his own book, has introduced a 
shepherd boy, who sings of his master’s flocks. 
This soprano song is quaint and simple, and 
has evidently been inserted for the purpose of 
Contrast. The chorus of the Sabean horde is a 
graphic piece of writing, and the dramatic 
energy in Satan’s invocation to the “ wind of 
the sea” is intense. After another effective 
chorus comes the “ Lamentation of Job,” a 
bass solo. It lasts over a quarter of an hour, 
and yet it does not appear long, for the 
composer has endless variety of melody and 
rhythm, throughout following closely the 
spirit of the words. There are some moments 
in this solo in which he soars very high ; from 
the Lento expressivo to tho end there is displayed 
something more than talent. The chorus, 
“ Who is this that darkeneth counsel by words 
without knowledge,” is remarkable for sustained 
power and dignity. The closing words of the 


Narrator announcing the return of prosperity at 
last to Job seem an anti-climax—but thus ends 
the old story. The performance of “Job” 
under the composer’s direction was excellent. 
The choir was heard at its best. Mr. Plunket 
Greene added to his reputation by his expressive 
delivery of the “ Lamentation.” Mr. E. Lloyd 
sang the part of Satan, and Mr. Watkin Mills 
was the Narrator. The programme also included 
Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, of which a 
very good performance was given, and Spohr’s 
“ Fall of Babylon.” 

In the evening Mr. C. Lee Williams’s Church 
Cantata, “ Gethsemane,” was given under the 
composer’s direction. This work must not be 
judged from a purely musical standard. It is 
really written for church use. The book 
was prepared by Mr. J. Bennett, who 
has woven together Gospel narrative and 
lyrics of his own. All through the work 
Mr. Williams aims at simplicity, and he has the 
happy art of being simple and yet not common¬ 
place. Moreover, there are some clever 
“effects” without any special sense of labour. 
The Cantata is indeed admirably suited for 
use in church, and there is little doubt but 
that it will meet with a success equal to that 
obtained by his “Bethany.” The reverent 
attention during the performance at Gloucester 
(which was exceedingly good) showed that it 
was fully appreciated. It was followed by the 
“ Hymn of Praise.” 

The “Messiah” on Friday, and a “Special 
Nave Service” in the evening, brought the 
Festival to a conclusion. The production of 
Dr. Parry’s “Job” was the special feature of 
the week; and it is a work that will un¬ 
doubtedly influence—and for good—the form 
and character of oratorio in the immediate 
future. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Sonya and Romances. By Pietro Mascagni. 
(Bosworth.) Anyone acquainted with the com¬ 
poser’s two operas will peruse these songs 
with considerable curiosity. Here again we 
meet with the “Volkslied” element in the 
melodies, while in the accompaniments the 
rhythms and harmonies bear traces of art as 
opposed to nature. No 1, “Thy Star,” is quiet 
and pleasing. No, 2, “Penalty of Love,” is 
fresh, and has a clever coda. No. 3, “ He loves 
me—loves me not,” is the gem of the collection. 
It is but a trifle, and yet how wonderfully 
effective! The little “ Gipsy ” opening sym¬ 
phony, the quaint harmonies, the changes of 
tempo, the “ precipitando ” coda—everything 
shows the hand of a master. No. 4, “The 
Bose,” has an element of weirdness about it; 
the tremolo passage is quite original. No 5, 
“To the Moon,” is full of rhythmical life. 
The Italian poems by various writers are pre¬ 
sented in English. Some of the lines are 
excellent; but No. 1 has uncomfortable syllables 
for the singer, and at times word and musical 
accent do not well agree. 

The Oryanist'a Quarterly Journal. Parts 94 
and 95. (London Music Publishing Company). 
A March in G by E. Boggetti arranged by Dr. 
Spark is not very exciting ; the music is, in 
fact, plain. Mr. Hamilton Clark’s “ Dirge ” is 
rather interesting, but on the whole patchy 
and vogue. A Fugue in F by It. W. Bexfield 
is, as one might expect, Handelian in character. 
But why style this short piece a Fugue '( It is 
barely a Fughetta. There are some good points 
about Mr. E. Hake’s “Slow Movement,” though 
it is spun out to too great a length. Mr. 
Walter Wesche’s “ Adagio ” from a Sonata is a 
thoughtful movement, but there is something 
uncomfortable both in rhythm and harmony 
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about the opening theme. Part 95 opens with 
a vigorous Toccata and Fugue, by Frank J. 
Sawyer; the music is clever, but dry. Mr. 
Barry M. Gilholy’s “Andante” is graceful, 
though sentimental. The “ Solemn March by 
M. Philip de Soyres is plain and straightfor¬ 
ward. The Trio consists of a flowing theme. 
We cannot find anything particularly 1 ‘ solemn ” 
in this March. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A committee has been formed at Palestrina 
to celebrate the tercentenary of the death of 
Giovanni Pierluigi da Palestrina, “ il principe 
della musica,” which took place on February 4, 
1594. It is proposed to erect a statue at 
Palestrina ; to finish the decoration of the apse 
in the cathedral, in which the composer was 
baptised; and to have commemorative musical 
performances, both at Palestrina and at Borne, 
during the year 1894. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts recom¬ 
mence on October 15. There will be, as usual, 
ten concerts before, and ten after, Christmas. 
Thefollowingnoveltiesare announced :—Ballade 
for orchestra (Op. 7), after Dor6’s picture, “A 
Day Dream,” by Mr. C. A. Lidgey; Mr. 
Cliffe’s Symphony, composed for the Leeds 
Festival; Ballade for orchestra, “ The Passing 
of Beatrice,” by W. Wallace; a violin Concerto, 
by Tschaikowsky. For the anniversary of 
Liszt’s birthday (October 22) the programme 
contains some of the composer’s best music, 
including the Symphonic Poem “ Tasso.” 
Franz Schubert has a wholo programme 
devoted to him on November 19, the anniver¬ 
sary of his death. The grand Symphony in 
C is no longer announced as No. 10. Has Sir 
George Grove abandoned all hope of finding 
the “Gastein”? M. Vladimir de Pachmann 
makes his first appearance (October 15) at the 
Palace since 1886. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS S NEW BOOKS. 


With 1*4 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18e. 

Walter Besant Author of 


By 


“ All Sdrts and 


LONDON. 

Conditions of Men,” &c. 

“In the following chapters it haw been my endeavour to present pictures of the City of London-instantaneous photo¬ 
graphs, showing the streets, the buildings, and the citizens at work and at play. Above all, the citizens, with their daily life 
m tne streets, in the shops, in the churches, and in the houses ; the merchant in the quays and on ’Change; the shopkeeper of 
Cheapside; the priests, and the monks and the friars; the shouting of those who sell ; the laughter and singing of those who 


Extract from Mr. Bksant's Prepack. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 

By Aaron Watson and Lillias 

-Glasgow Herald. 

By David Christie Murray, 
Author of “Waters of 


THE MARQUIS of CARABAS. 

WASSERMANN. 8 vols. f crown 8vo. 

“ Ceitainly one of the brightest and best novels of the season.” 

BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. 

Author of “ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 3 vola., crown 8vo. 

TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill, 

liarah,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

THE IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 

Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 yols., crown 8vo. [Shortly. 

TRUST-MONEY. By William Westall, Author of “Her Two 

M illions.” &c . 3 vols., crown 8vo. _ [Shortly. 

VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS, By Walter Besant, 

_Author of ** Dorothy Forster,” &c. With a Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, doth extra, 8s. 6d. _ 


SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John Strange Winter, Author of 

“ Cava lry Life,” Ac. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, d oth e xtra, 3a. 6d. _ __ 

Illustrated by 

[Shortly. 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. 

Hal Hunt and Dan Beard. Crown Svo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

HANDY NOVELS. 

A New Series of Storiea of the highest class, in uniform style, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, Is. 8d. each.—THE F1118T VOLUME IB 

THE OLD MAID’S SWEETHEART. By Alan St. Aubyn, Author 

of “ A Fellow of Trinity.” 

“ So beautifully told, so simply human, poetical, and pathetic, it delights ns.”— Vanity Fair. 

MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: a Romance of Old Sherwood 

Forest. By J. E. MUD DOCK, Author of *• The Dead Man’s Secret,” &c. With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6e.__ 


THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. THE LIGHT8 OF HOME. 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Lionel Eignold, G. W. Cockbum, 
W. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. aria 
W. Northoote; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh, Miss Ethel Hope, Mies Clara Jecks. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. B. Penley, Mr. W. Wyes, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. 
Sam Bothers, Mr. Cecil Thornbury, Mr. W. Ayaom, Mr. G. 
Tomkins; Buss Nina Boucicault, Miss Violet Armbruster, 
Hiss C. Ewell, Miss Alice Torke, Miss Caroline Elton. At 
8.15, THE HOME COMING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

_ ™ 8 . E VENING, at 8.80, THE NEW BUB. At 9.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And. at 9.60, A PANTOMIME B&l 
HEARS AL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Drayoott, C. P. 
rattle, S. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Groe- 
Briant - Byba 0rey - B “- 


A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH 

MALLQCK. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, d oth extra. 6 

THE DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. 

Vizetelly. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3a. 6d._ 


CENTURY. 


WANTED! 

Duncan ? ” &c. 


By Dick Donovan, Author of 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 28.; doth limp, 2s. Gd. 


By W. H. 

U____ [Shortly, 

Translated by Ernest A. 

_____ [Shortly. 

'• Who Poisoned Hetty 


With 9 Full-page Illus- 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 

tr&tionn by Edmund H. Garrett. Square 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman. With 13 Illustrations 

_ by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. _ f Shortly. 

CHEAP EDITIONS, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. (id. each. 

ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

“ The Wreck of the ‘ Growvenor,’ ” &c. 

THE DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Grant Allen, Author of 

“ The Tents of Bhem,” &c. 

CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil Griffith, Author of “ Victory 

_ Deane,” Ac. _ 

Frank Barrett’s Collected Novels. Dost 8ro, illustrated boards, 2s. each; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 


A RECOILING VENGEANCE. 
FOR LOVE and HONOUR. 
FOUND GUILTY. 


FETTERED for LIFE. 

BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. 
THE SIN of OLGA ZASSOULICH. 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nisbet, Author of “ Lessons in 

Art,” With 27 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


THE THOUSAND 

Justin h. McCarthy. 

8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 


and ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. Edited by 

With Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols., crown 

_ _ ' [Shortly. 


By the Author of “Molly Bawn.” 

IN DURANCE VTLE. I 


Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A MODERN CIRCE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Chablks Wtidiuii. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, BETSY. Messrs. W. Blakeley, 
Geo. Giddens, S. Valentine, D. S. James, W. Dale, W. R. 
Shirley; Mesdamea F. Robertson, Jennie Rogers, H. Crofton, 
F. Frances, 8. Carlisle, Studholme, A. M‘Rae. At a 15 
POOR MIGNONETTE. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE QUEEN OF MAttOA, 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril Maude, Herbert Flemming, 
Charles Collette, Radge Harding, E. Maurice, W. Cheesmafl, 
&c.; Misces Marie Linden, Henrietta Lindley, Emily Cross, 
Francis Ingreville, Tyndal, Hardinge, and Mrs. Langtry. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CIGARETTE. At 7.40, A 
PAIR OF LUNATICS. Messrs. Cairns James, Oswald 
Yorke, A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascellee, 
Lyons, and Joseph O’M&ra; Mesdamea Florence Bankhaxdt, 
Hannah Jones, Marion Erie, May Laurie, Helen Vicary, 
J. Bradford, G. Loeeby, and Albu. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Mewtt. 
Murray Carson, T. W. Percyval, H. Beatty, W. Brunton, 
iun., H. Gray Dolby, B. Whitcomb, H. Ludlow, Alker, 
Hennessey, Griffith; Mesdames Lesley Bell, M. Watson, 1 F. 
Wyatt, L. Wyatt, Maude St. John, Ormesby, Herrick, 
Patrick, and Grace Hawthorne. 


STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8 50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES)- 
Messrs. Harry Paul ton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
EUisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, WALKER, LONDON. Messrs. 
E. W. Garden, C. M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey, Seymour Hicks, 
and George Shelton; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Mary An sell, 
Liston, Brough, and Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S 
E8CAPE. Messrs. Lawrence Irving, Harry Westland, 
Lowne, Arlton ; Misses Cora Poole and Loveday. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levons ton. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Mesdames 
Decima Moore, Mabel Love, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 
Tapley, George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell,, 
ana William Elton. 


Mrs. B. M. Croker’s Novels. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

PRETTY KISS NEVILLE. I A BIRD of PASSAGE. 

PROPER PRIDE. DIANA BARRINGTON. 


A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn, Author of “ By Proxy.” 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATBE. 

A. and S. Gatti, Leasees and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at B30, OUE BOYS. Mr. David James,- 
Mr. William Barren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Beeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, &c.; Miss Mag Whitt; Mias Eva Moore, 
Miss Cicely Bichards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 


IMRE KIBALFY’S VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 
THIS DAY, at 12 to 6, and 6 to 11, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BB1DE OF 
THE SEA. Spectacle at 2.80 and 8 80. Charming Music. 
Ballet of 400 Dancers. Chorus of 800 voices. Band of 100, 
and over 1,400 performers in the Grand Aquatic Pageant and 
Storming of Chioggia. 
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IsTIlSTTPI -A.3ST3STXJ^3L. 'VOLTTIVEIE- 

Now Ready, containing over 900 pp. Profusely Illustrated. 

Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. **, 

TSht 3 £ttglt 0 H 

HHlustratch 

fttagannr. 

FOR 1891-189 2. 

The following arc a few of the numerous Illustrated Articles in the 
Volume :— ^ 

IK. E. GLADS'YOXE, M.P., by Henry W. Lucy—THE MARQUESS 
OF SAL1SRCRY, K.G.—A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.—LORD ROSEBERY , 
by Henry IK. Lucy—A HOYAL RECEPTIOX, by the Author of 
“Mademoiselle Tee"— A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, by IK. .Yoi ris — 
OX THE WESTERN CIRCUIT, by Thomas Hardy—W. If. SMITH A XI) 
SOX, by IK. M. Aeieortli—THE “ TIMES." by Edmund Vincent—CAXDLE- 
MAKIXG, by Joseph Hatton—THE DERRY; DOXCASTER AXD THE 
ST. LEGER, by “ Viyilant,” of the “ Sportsman ”— EXGL1SH RACIXG 
YA CHI'S, by Risen Kemp—OUR R A ILIYA YS: 1. Broad Gauge Engines .- 
'2. Great Eastern Railway Worts at Stratford ; 0. London and Xorth Western 
Works at Crewe ; i. Midland Railway Loromotirc Works at Derby ; 5. Xorth 
Eastern Railway and its Engines; ti. Swindon Works —MATUREO .V- 
MAKIXG AT HOME, by Clementina Blank—RUGBY SCHOOL, by 
Judge Hughes, II. Lee Warner, and Lees Knowles, M.P.—TIGERS I Yl> 
TIGER IIUXTIXG. by Sir Samuel Baker. 

X.B. — The October Xumber commences a Xem Volume. • 

MACMILLAN & Co., LONDON. 

<SC BIRD’S LIST. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST. 


GOSSIP OF THE CENTURY: 

Personal and Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. 

With more than One Hundred Portraits. 

BY THE AUTHORS OF “ FLEMISH INTERIORS/* 

Two vols, Royal 8vo, 1,030 pp. 42s. 

The Timex says 2 —“ . . . The author’s memories and appreciations are, for the most 

’part, kindly and good-natured, though his account of Jenny Lind appears to be an exception 
to this statement. . . . The copious illustrations, consisting principally of portraits of 
the celebrities mentioned, are full of interest.’’ 

The Athenaeum says“ Our author appears to have had more or less acquaintance 
with nearly all the literary celebrities of the past half-century ; and about some of them— 
especially Rogers, Crabb Robinson, Harrison Ainsworth, and Bulwer Lyttou—he gives 
interesting reminiscences. . . . More than a hundred illustrations . . . add rr.ucli 
to the interest of these sumptuous volumes.” 

The Daily News says “ In these two large aud beautifully-primed volumes we have a 
great amount of the century’s best gossip. . . . The two volumes are, in fact, a kind 
of encyclopaedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, 
soldiers, men of fashion.” 

The Standard says “ Covering so wide a range, they (the volumes) should be of great 
value to the student of manners in the eaTlier half of the present century, the more as the 
old order is so rapidly chnnging. ” 

, The Daily Telegraph says“ . . . may be opened almost anywhere with the 
tertainty of discovering something interesting and entertaining.” 

ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Biography. With 

| a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproductions thereof. 

9 liy FRANCIS A. GERARD. 1 vol. 15s. [Next week. 

ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS. By John 

AUGUSTUS O’SHEA. Author of “ Leaves from the Life cf a Special Correspondent. ’ 

2 vols. 218. 

“ A book so lively in tone as these ‘ Roundabout Recollections’ is not vouchsafed to us 
every day ."—Morning Post. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

COMEDY and COMEDIANS in POLITICS. By 

the COU NTESS HUGO. 2s. Cd. 

*** The niece of Victor Hugo poses as the champion of Italy and the enemy of Signor 
Crispi. The book she has written is really a smart resume of contemporaneous Italian 
History.” Publisher's Circular. . 

j BYl MRS. FENWICK MILLER. 

LADIES’ COMPANY. Six Interesting 

nmeii. My Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. Fcap. 5s. 

•• Mrs. Miller lias given us a volume to be grateful for. ’—Daily Chivaiclc. 


Demy 8vo, handsomely bound and boxed, 2fT^hoU»gravures, 12s. Od. net. 

THE LILY OF THE ARNO; iefl 


FLORENCE, PAST AND PRESE] 

By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON. 

Spectator.—" This handsome volume is a triumph—it n ndoobtetUu is a triumph —of 
illustration and typography, quite as mueli at ot literature. . . . Altogether, this is a 
very pleasant, aa well as useful ami eminently handsome, book.' 

tpieen .—"A sumptuous volume this. . . . It is enriched by photogravures—really 
enriched, for most of these are admirable.” 

Daily News.—" The result of all these honest raptures is a very pretty volume and very 
prettily written.'' 

Svo Portrait, tastefully bound in doth gilt, gilt top, 7s. Gd. net 

SIDNEY LANIER’S POEMS. 

Edited by HIS WIFE. 

With a Memorial by WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 

Spectator.—" We have In Lanier an original poet - one more original, we think, than the 
l mted States has ever yet produced: more original than any poet whom England lias 
produced during the last thirty years at least.” 

Review (./ Renews. “Thau the short series, ‘llynins of the Marshes,' we know of 
Uotlrng in any poetry more beautiful or more quivering witli tile spirit of nature.' 

Xa^LSTGI-XT^LGI-SEBS 

FRENCH. Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 

GERMAN. without leaving your homes, by Dr. Rosenthals 

SPANISH. Meistcrschaft System. .V.oth Thousand. FujuIh 

ITALIAN, learn ns if actually in the presence of a teacher! 

MuA.stx:rx;x> 

ALL SUBSCRIBERS, 15 SHILLINGS FOR EACH LANGUAGE, receive 15 parts 
of three lessons each, in a neat paper box. 

1ST 3LO WSXIKS. 

send fur rrasi'tcirs mentioning laxgi age required. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, U.S.A.— G. ,V R. hue, b,,n 
appointed SPEt JAJ. AGEXTSfor [he sale of 1 his important firm's 
publications. Cut ah ge.r in prepa ration. 

AMERICAN BOOKS area Sjireiality with ns. t'uto/uyu, gratis. 

London : GAY A BIRD. 27. King William Street. .Strand. 


J % 

^ hongu: 

. . nnTTin ft* 


NEW NOVELS. 

AW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
tF.W NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOLY WEDLOCK.' 

HONOURS EASY. By C. T. C. James. 3 vols. 
THE’INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. By Tighe 

ilOPKIN.S. Author of the “Jfugenta of Uarriconna." Crown 8vo. Cs. 

5EW NOVEL BY WILLIAM WE8TALL. 

BEN CLOUGH. By William Westall. 1 vol. 6s. 

“ No modem novelist appears to be so well acquainted with the details of manufacturing 
aud commercial life in Lancashire ns Mr. William Westall ."—Manchester Examiner. 

IN the TILTYARD of LIFE. By Henry Newill. 

1 vol. Cs. 

“The last tale, 4 A Jew in Moscow,’ is well and forcibly written, and from what we 
now of the treatment of the Jews in Russia it might be thought to l>e founded on fact, 
strange is the Action."— Publisher's Circular. 

GEORGE WARING S CHOICE. By Frank Baron. 

its. 

“ The story is a good one, well written, well worth reading, and very deeply interesting. 
Set tsmau. 

IN FOOL’S PARADISE. By H B. Finlay Knight. 

1 vol. crown 8vo. (is. 

“ Amongst the strongest of one-volume novels which have lately appeared. The faults 
are thosb^oiumon to a tirst work—a certain lavishness of good things not necessary to the 
story, and a >Juit of connection about the whole .”—Daily News. 


1 


NEW EDITIONS. 

NT WORTH’S IDEA. By W. E. Norris. 
QUEST. By Richard Dowling. 


MISS 

* 3s. Gd. 

A BAFFLING 

3s. Gd. 

READY NEXT WEEK. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MACQUOID. 

MISS EYNON of EYNON COURT. By Katherine 

S. MACtjVOID, Author of “ At ua Old Chateau,” Ac. Crown bvo. 0s. 

WARD it DOWNEY, 12, York Street. Covent Garden, W.C- 


Prated by ALEX ANDEB A SHEPHEA RD, lonadale Printing Worke, Chancery Lane; Published by BENDY VILLERS. 8% Chancery Lane, W.C 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE FACE of the DEEP. A Devotional Commentary on STAR ATLAS. Gives all the Stars from 1 to 65 magnitude 


the Apocalypse. By CHRISTINA G, ROSSETTI, Author of “Time Flies," Ac. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and all Nebulae and Star Clusters 
which are visible in telescopes of moderate powers. Translated and adapted from the 
German of Dr. KLEIN, by the Rev. E. M« CLURE, M.A. New Edition, brought up to 

THE BOOK of CHRONICLES in RELATION to the dat-e^ ImfK 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress. Cloth 

PEN TATEUCH and the “ HIG H E R CRITICISM.” By the BISHOP of BATH and *,* It was by this Atlas that Dr. Anderson discovered the new Star in Auriga. 

WELLS. Small poet 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. rrTaMnm . - . n __ . ___ , __ . ___ _ __ 

VEGETABLE WASPS and PLANT WORMS. By M. 0. 

DESCRIPTIVE LANTERN LECTURES on ENGLISH COOKE, M.A, LL D. Illustrated. Port8vo,5s. ' 3 


CHURCH HISTORY. By Rev. C. ARTHUB LANE. A New and Revised Edition. 
Crown 8vo, doth boards, ‘is. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 


THE GREEK DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT ANDREWS, TIME. By Professor 0. V. Boys. 


[lit preparation. 


0LD POISONS. By Professor P. F. Frankland. [/» preparation 

Rev. canon p. g. medd, m.a. smaii port svo, doth Wde, 5s. THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 

THE 0ATH0LI00S of the EAST and his PEOPLE. doth boL“ N M° w ’ M - A " F - L ' 8 " VGM ' mih 8CVcmI m '" tratl0 “' Post8vo ’ 

^CSo&Ty the iTl. SV'hSS COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 

LL.M. With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. Diagrams. Post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

A _ , GOAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 

COLONIAL 0HUR0H HISTORIES; History of the Church Diagram.. i»t sw, ci* beard,, 2 ». w. 

Fe.^d^*bS,Sf 3e Newfoun<u “ d - By ttc *”■ J - LAN0TRY - With Map - DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 

With numerous Illustrations. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 

THE BOOK of the UNVEILING. Studies in the Revela- TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 

tiop .S Joh °rrm? Af ft®. AUTHOR of “T, H ? CHRONICLES of the ROBERT S. BALL, LL.D., F.R.8., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Dlustrated. Tost 

8QH0NBERG-C0TTA FAMILY." Fruited in red and black. Small post Svo, doth Hvo, cloth boards, Us. 6d. 

“• The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles Meymott 

CHRISTUS C0MPR0BAT0R ; or, the Testimony of Christ TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.c.s. With numerous Illustrations, rost Svo, doth boards, 2 s. 

4 ' J - KLLIC0TT ' D D - Buhop of the BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

CHoucerter and Bnrtol. Small port 8vo, doth boards, 2b. IYofessor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Fust Svo, cloth boards, Is. 

THE AUTHENTICITY of the OOSPEL of ST. LUKE : SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 


THE 0ATH0LI00S of the EAST and his PEOPLE. 

Being the Impressions of Five Years’ Work in the “Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Assyrian Mission.” By the Very Rev. A. J. MACLEAN and the Rev. W. H. BROWNE, 
LL.M. With Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: History of the Church 

in Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. By the Rev. J. LANGTRY. With Map. 
Fc&p. 8vo, cloth boards, 3o. 

THE BOOK of the UNVEILING. Studies in the Revela¬ 
tion ..of St. John the Divine. By the AUTHOR of “ THE CHRONICLES of the 
SOHONBERO-COTTA FAMILY." Printed in red and black. Small port Svo, doth 
Ifords, la. 6d. 

CHRISTUS COMPROBATOR; or, the Testimony of Christ 

to the Old Testament. Seven Addresses by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D., Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2a. 


its Bearing upon the Evidences of the Truth of Christianity. Five Lectures by the 
BISHOP of BATH and WELL9. Small poet 8vo, cloth boarda, Is. 6d. 

HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. 

E. L. CUTT8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. [ Ready shortly . 

BOUND the ROUND WORLD on a CHURCH MISSION 

By Rev. G. E. MASON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3a. 6d. * 

OUR WORSHIP. By the Rev. Preb. Sadler. Small post 

8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. 


Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December. 188!*, 
and Junuary, IKK), before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. TERRY, M.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Tost Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

[A Set of Works designed to present the Chief Races of Europe as they emerge out of pre¬ 
historic darkness into the light furnished by their earliest recorded words. The Literature 
dealt with covers a period stretching from its beginning until the Middle Ages.] 


THE BOOK GENESIS. By the Rev. F. Watson. Post FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

Svo^othboardeiSB. * B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap.bvo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


‘A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and 


form an Accurate Account of the 


---— ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. SLAVONIC "^LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 

ties of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accurate Account of the Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

■eat Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. 1 “ His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slavonic liter * 

tISTIANITY and BUDDHISM : a Comparison and a ture ”- A ' .% other, m preparation. 

Contrast. Being tho Donnellan Lectures for the year 1SSO-90. By the Bev. T. STElt- ...... __ ... ... 

ling berry, d.d. Fcap. svo, cloth boards. 2 s. Gd. I NEW SERIES OF PHOTO-RELIEVO MAPS- (Patented.) 

Seven other Volumes hat e already appeared in this Series. Presenting each Region as if in actual relief, and thus affording on accurate Picture of the 

_ Configuration of the Earth’s Surface. 

- ........ 11M ENGLAND and WALES. Size 56 in. by 46 in. Mounted on Canva?, 

CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES- Roller, and Varnished. Coloured, 13s. 

Series of Books will deal with tho Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry SOUTH LONDON. Size 16 in. by 14 in. Stretching from London bridge 
utters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. 1 to Caterham, and from Greenwich to nampton Court. 

_ . _ _____ I The importance of teaching Geography by beginning in a small centre has been stTonglv 

[ST0TELIANISM. Parti. THE ETHICS of ARIS- I insisted upon by experts. This Map will be useful, therefore, to all the schools in the district 

TOTLE. By the Rev. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Part II. THE i embraced, as well as to others. 

LOGICAL TTtEATISES, the METAPHYSICS, the PSYCHOLOGY, the POLITICS. ! No. 2. PHYSICAL CONFIGURATION, Railways, Roads, and Chief 
By the Rev. W. GRUNDY, M.A. The Two Parts in 1 vol. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, Places, Gd. 

2s ' 6d ‘ NORTH LONDON. Size 19 in. by 14 in. No. 2. Railways, Roads, aiid 

[CUREANISM. By Wm. WaUace, M.A., Fellow and cinema^, «d. 

Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. Gd. SCOTLAND. Size 19 11 ). by 1 1 in. ^O. 1. Tsamcs of 1 IftCtS and xuYCTS to 

j be idled in by Scholars, Gd. No. 2. Willi Rivers and Names of Places, 9d. No. 3. 

UfiTSM. Rv t.hfi Rev W W CflTtPS FfillrtW nf Hartford Willi Names of Places and with County Divisions in Colours, Is. 


Great Non-Christian Religious Systems of the World. 1 I 

CHRISTIANITY and BUDDHISM: a Comparison and a | 

Contrast. Being tho Donnellan Lectures for the year 1889-90. By the Rev. T. STER- - 
LING BERRY, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, doth boards. 2s. 6d. | 

Seven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES. 

] This Series of Books will deal with tho Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely 
matters of History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. 1 


ARISTOTELIANISM. 


By the Rev. W. GRUNDY, M.A. The Two Parts in 1 vol. Fcap. Svo, cloth boards, 
2s. Gd. 

EPICUREANISM. By Wm. WaUace, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fcap. Svo, sateen cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, FeUow of Hertford 

College. Fcap. Svo, sateen doth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLAND and WALES, EUROPE, and ASIA, same size and price. 


LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 46, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

BRIGHTON: 13.5, NORTH STREET. 
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L ime teee studio, seyenoaks. 

-AUTUMN TERM commences OCTOBER 2nd. Drawing 
and Painting on the French method. Life model. 

CUB-EDITOR.—A LADY, with consider- 

able experience, is open to an ENGAGEMENT os SUB¬ 
EDITOR of a Weekly or Monthly Periodical. Good worker. Moderate 
Terms —Address E. S., 117, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

TP XCEEDIN GLY quaint OLD OAK 

FURNITURE, vis.. Comer Cupboard, Grandfather’s Tall Case 
Clock (brass face), and Dower Chest. Each article ia richly carved. 
£9 the lot; or separate. Particulars forwarded.—Apply Lady, Crom¬ 
well House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 

r pO AET COLLECTORS and OTHERS.— 

JL A Small COLLECTION of CABINET PICTURES, BRONZES. 


S p $ y ' 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

rpYPE-WEITING and SHORTHAND 

X WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. Ao.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Tjpe-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 

CATALOGUES. 

AEDEKEE’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURIST'S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO., 37. Soho Sqcakx. London, W 

atew clearance catalogue 

-11 (No. 78) of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 

now offered at Greatly Reduced Prices 
(52 pages), scut gratis and post free to any addros, 
includes many important Works in Travel, History. Biograph}’, Ac., 
Theology, Angling. Sjiort, and Natural History, 

Magazines, and over ),4oo Cheap Novels. 

A SPECIAL CATALOGUE of Ancient and Modem Books, including 
Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature, post free. 
Docglas A Focus, Booksellers, 9, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

Just published, price 3s.; free by post, 3s. 4|iL 

r PHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

X FOR THE SESSION 185)2-93. 

Macmillan A Co , London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 

JUST READY, Fifth Edition. 

W,rHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL? 

» v and HOW CAN I KEEP SO? a clear explanation of the 
Salisbury Treatment 272 pp. By ELMA STUART, Kenilworth, 
With Portrait in l$*rt. Price net, post free, 5s. 3d. Will be sent at 
once on receipt of remittance. 

( AN the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS 

A CRITIt ism on DARWIN. By luvm Svui. •'Hot; '- 
lu. A. R. \\ allack. "A Shrewd Critic."—Dr. Romanes. "A 
vigorous entu-iam.”— Times. “ No earnest student can afford to neglect 
nrm ami clear aud strong a criticism of Darwin."— Aberdeen An- 
1 use. Price tM. 

SiMraix, Mabsuall A Co., Limited, Loudon. 


UNIVERSITY _of EDINBURGH. 

GRADUATION IN ARTS. 

Under the New Ordinance there »ro Twenty-seven Subjects from 
which with certain reatrictions, Students may select Seven Sunjocts 
for Gradnationin Arts’ The 1 >REMMINaUY EXAMINATIONS 
l>egin on 12th OCTOBER. Women as well as Men are now admitted 
to the Lectures and to Graduation. . .. ~ , , „ 

For further particulars sec ‘’Supplement to University Calender 
(Jamks Thin, South Bridge, Edinburgh, price Is., by poBt, Is. Id.); 
or apply to the Clerk of Senatus. 

John Kirkpatrick, Secretary of Senatus. 

UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 

LADIES arc admitted to all the ARTS LECTURES, at present 
embracing Twenty-four different Subjects, beginning on 19th October, 
and also to GRADUATION in ART8.-For further information, see 
“ Supplement to the University Calendar” (Mr. James Thin, 55, South 
Bridge, price la ; by poet. Is. Id.); or apply to tho Dean of Faculty, or 
to the Clerk of Senatus. , , , . . . . . , , .... 

(Information as to l>oard and lodgings maybe obtained from Miss 
Louisa Stevenson, Hon.8ec., Edinburgh Association for the University 
Education of Women, 13, Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh.) 

Joint Kirkpatrick, Secretary of Senatus. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General Course of Lectures on ZcmIcctHt; Professor W. F.R 
W’ELDON, M.A., F.R.8., commences on WEDNESDAY, Cctoher 5tli 
at 1 p.m. These Lectures are intended to meet the requirement* of 
Students preparing for the various Examinations of the University of 

A Special Coursoof Lectures on ANIMAL VARIATION, addressed 
to Senior Students who intend to pursue original investigations in 
Zoology will be given in the Lent Term. 

_ J. M. IIoRsin aoii. M.A., S ec retary. 

'T'HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

X on ANTS THE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subject* of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subject*, the standard being the Mime as that for the 


Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness, Deeds, i.eiea»ter, Liverpool, 
Loudon. Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastlc-on-Tync, Paisley, 

T For’Prospectus, Ac., apply to tho Skcketart, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
Universit y, 8t. A ndrews, N.B .___ 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

nnHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

X DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS. 
The NINETEENTH SESSION will begin on MONDAY, OcTOBKRloth 
The Classes prepare for Professions. Commerce, and University Degree* 
in Art*, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, Biological, 
Engineering and Leather Industries Lalioratoric*, and the Weaving 
Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for practical 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Secretary :— 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2. For Occasional and Evening Students. 

3. For Medical Student*._ 


Q UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(FOR LADIES), 43 and 45, HARLEY STREET, W. 
Founded 1848. Incorporated by Itoyal Charter, 1853. 
Patron-IIER MAJESTY THE (JCEEN. 

II.—HISTORY AND SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

Church History .. .. Rev. A. W. Milrov. 

Ancient History .. .. J. R. V March ant, MA. 

Modern History .. .. Harold Cox, B.A.; J. A. Cramb, M.A. 

Geology and Geography.. II. G. Skci.ey, F.R.8., Dean. 

Mathematics .. W. II. H. Hudson, M.A. 

Chemistry . H. Forster Mobley, D.Sc. 

Physics . C. F. Hehroun, F.I C. 

Astronomy .. .. .. J. 1). McClure, M A. 

MICHAELMAS TERM begin* OCTOBER 3rd. 

For particulars apply to Mis* Ckovdack, Lady Resident. 

K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(LADIES’ DEPARTMENT), 

33 , Kensington Square (close to High Street Kensington Station). 

In this Department Lectures are given to Ladies in the various 
subject* of University Education by Professors and Lecturers on the 
Stair of King’s College. The Lectures arc adapted for Ladies above 

A Class will lie held for the special preparation of Ladies for the 
Matriculation Examination of the University of London. This Class 
will commence on the 12th September. 

All other Classes commence on October 10th. On that day at 3 p.m., 
an INAUGURAL ADDRESS will l>e given by Prof. HALES (Clerk 
Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity College, Cambridge), to which 
all Students and their friends are invited. 

For a Prospectus or further information apply to the Vice-Principal. 
Miss C. G. Schmitz, at the above address. 

In return for four stamps, a Complete Syllabus of Lectures may he 
obta ined. ___ 

INSTITUTE of MERCANTILE 

EDUCATION, Limited, Streatham Common, London, S.W. 

MORTIMER H. DE LARMOYER, Managing Director. 

The Governing Body beg to announce that tho Institute will open 
for work very shortly. , . , , 

The Institute has been founded and orgnmsed to supply a fitting and 
appropriate course of Education of the Highest Class, for \oung 
Gentlemen who intend to become Merchant* and Business Men, aud 
to achieve their place in the higher ranks of Commerce. 

The Curriculum includes for the appointed fee, a yvcII ordered Study 
of French, German, Spanish, Italian, Commercial Correspondence, 
Drawing, Shorthand, Natural History, Book-keeping, Arithmetic 
(Decimal ami Duodecimal), Metric System, Algebra, Geometry, His¬ 
tory aud a sound liberal English education, with very particularly, as 
a special feature, the t . ... 

Science or Commercial Geooraphv— that is, a study of the pro¬ 
ductions organic and inorganic of tho Earth, tho Geographical 
Distribution of them, with the adoption to uses, os well as the inter¬ 
change of them, which is Commerce. 

Prospectus can be obtained on application. 

SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 

ID VERY TEACHER and SCHOOL 

I'J BOARD CLERK may hear of a high-class Agency for a 
h ading Life Company, whose rates are about Fifty per cent, less than 
these of other offices, by addressing “Lut,” 12t>, Lcadcuhall Street, 
London, E C. 


nnHE 

X EDI 


TTNIYEESITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

vj WALES. 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and an 
ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in CHEMISTRY 
will shortly be appointed. Intending applicants should communicate 
at once with the Registrar, who will supply details. 

Bangor, September 20th, 1892. __ 

MU DIE’S 

SELECT 

Library. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all tho BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All tbe leading Books of tho Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduoed Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ABCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

*41, Brompton Hoad, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapdde, E.C. 

READY. 

ALFRED STEVESS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book ia crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNUS, F.R.I.B.Am Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Example* of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guineas. 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ill art reproducers, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the eole repreeentatiTee In Great Britain of 
11EKR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There ie .steadily 
Increasing domand for reproductions to this justly celebrated procaa 
for large plates and editions * luxe. For ordinaryRook; Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, he., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
tho latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. ___________ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Ixice, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues,<tc.,dc., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens anil pricelist on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on mioimum 
monthly halanccs.wben not drawn below £ 100 . ... 

STOCKS, 8H ARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift the Bank reorives small sums or. 
deposits, and allows Interest at tho mte of THREE PER CENT. i*cr 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravknscrokt Manager. 

H OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FORF1VE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, on 
application. Francis Uavkhscroft Manager. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

{TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 


NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 

i. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard. _ <-»tY . 

By the Author of 
“ The Girl in he Brown Habit,” 
V® “ That Pretty little Horee-breaier,” &e. 

8 vole. 


II. 

By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Oudlip). 

THE HON. JANE. 

By the Author of “ Allerton Towers,” “ Kate 
VaUiant,” &c. 3 vols. 

HI. 

By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 

A BIG STAKE. 

By the Author of “ Drawn Blank,” “ The Criton 
Hunt Mystery,” &c. 8 vols. 


novel.’ 


very good 


IV. 

By Mrs- Alexander. 

FOR HIS 


SAKE. 


By the Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” 44 A Woman’s 
Heart,” &c. 3 vols. 

The ATHBNABUM’S opinion—"The story is well told, especially 
in the processes of growing love botween Sybil and Brian Raahleigh ” 

The SCOTSMAN'S opinion—*' From Mrs. Alexander’s facile and 
interesting pen come* another novel which will receive a general wel¬ 
come. .. .is at once a good story well told... .The story developes with 
rapidity—This is a novel in which the reader will find a good deal of 
pleasure.” 

The DAILY TSLSGRAPH'S opinion—“8ybil Carew is as charm¬ 
ing a heroine as could be wished for, and ninety-nine readers in a 
hundred will be well content to follow the development and disposal of 

this pretty creature’s affections.In her dialogue writing Mrs. 

Alexander is always happy, and as she makes her characters converse 
freely, the general effect of her latest novel is decidedly pleasant.” 

The MORNING POST'S opinion—“ Sybil Carew’s bright freshness 
of thought and word is of itself sufficient to make pleasant a novel of 
which she is the chief figure—Characters and plot are equally satis¬ 
factory in this brightly-written tale.” ^ 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

1 vol., cloth, 8 b. 6d. 

By Mrs. Alexander. -A WOMAN’S 

HEART. 

In picture boards, 8s. each. 

By Mrs Alexander —BLIND FATE. 
By F. 0. Philips and Percy Fendall- 

A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE (Third Edition). 

“B E L G R A V I A.” 

A London Magazine. Price Is. 

Serial Tales by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) and 1ZA 
DUFF US HARDY are running in the above Monthly Magazine. 

Now ready. 

THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
“ BELGRAVIA.” 

Price Is. 

ng Contributions by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
(Mrs.__Pender Cudlir 


ANNIE 


Containing ____, .. 

THOMAS (Sirs. Pender Cudlip), Mrs. J. SALE LLOYD, SOMER¬ 
VILLE GIBNEY, SAUMAREZ DE HAVILLAND, CHARLOTTE 
E. MORLAND, Ac. 

Vol. LXXVI1I. (360 pages), elegantly bound iu gilt cloth, with gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. Cases for binding Volumes, 2s. each. 


“LONDON S00IET Y.” 

A Monthly Magazine. Price Is. 

Serial Tales, entitled “THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND." by 
‘ RITA,” and **A BURIED SIN," arc running in the above Magazine, 
Now ready. 

THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
“LONDON SOCIETY.” 

Price Is. 

_ing Contributio 

PHASER, the lion. Mrs. 

‘ MISS MOLLY,” BEATRICE G. HILL, Ac. 

Vol. LXI. (780 pages), handsomely bound in gilt cloth, with gilt edge, 
price 10s. tkl. Casts for binding Volumes, 2s. each. 


Containing Contributions by B. M. CROKER, Mrs. ALEXANDER 
' NATHANIEL FIENNES, the AUTHOR of 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Stbest, Strand, W.C. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


Life of Thomas Paine. 

With a History of his Literary, Political, and Religious Career in America, 
France, and England, to which is added a hitherto unpublished Sketch of Paine 
by Wieltam Cobbext. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. Illustrated, 2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, 25s. 

The publication of this work has been delayed in consequence of the discovery by the author of some 
important new material, including an unpublished sketch of Paine by William Cobbett. The paper by 
Cobbett possesses some exceptional importance because it expresses a complete change of opinion on the 
part of its writer from the view held by him at the time of some of his earlier utterances concerning the 
career of Paine ; while it was largely upon some of these earlier utterances that were based upon 
the conclusions arrived at concerning Paine by those who first wrote about him after his death. 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTH 

CASE.” 

Green.—Cynthia Wakehams Money. 

A Novel. By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “The Leavenworth 
Case.” 16mo, cloth (with frontispiece), 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 

This striking new story by Miss Green is one of the best the author has produced. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Old Stone House , and other Stories. 

16mo, paper covers, Is. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24, Bedford Stbeet, Stband, London; and New Yoex. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE & CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Gs. 

TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Notice. —“ Te e of the D’ Urbcrvillet," in one volume with a New Preface and Portrait of the Author, 
will be ready on Friday, September 30. 

M0LTKE: HIS LIFE AND GHAEAGTEE. 

Sketched in Journals, Letters, Memoir, a Novel, and Autobiographieal Notes. Translated by 
Mary Heesis. "With Illustrations from Water-colour and Black-and-White Sketches by Moltke; 
Portrait and Facsimile Letters. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. \Rcady September 30. 

Note. —Thie volume includes Moltke s Novel, “The Two Friends,” which, so far at is known, is the 
only work of fetion ever written by him ; also his brief Essay, “ Consolatory Thoughts on this Life and 
Trust iu a Future Life." 

HARPERS MAGAZINE for October 

NOW READY. 

London : JAMES R. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE & CO., 45, Aebemable Street. 


THE BODLEY HEAD , VIGO STREET, W. 

Messrs. ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE 

will publish next Monday, the First Edition—all of which are sold—of 
ENGLISH POEMS, by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. For 
England and America: 150 copies large paper, price 12s. 6d. net., and 800 
copies, post 8 vo, price 5s. net. 

SILHOUETTES: a Book of Verses, by ARTHUR 

SY3I0NS, hi Two Editions, 25 copies large paper (all sold) price 
12s. Od. net; and 250 copies duodecimo, price 5s. net. A few remain . 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE RIGHTS OF HOME. 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Lionel Rignold, G. W. Cockkurn, 
W. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. Kington, W. Drew, J.wd 
W. Northcote; Mias Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh, Mias Ethel Hope, Mias Clara Jecks. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. S. Penley, Mr. W. Wyes, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. 
Sam Sothern, Mr. Cecil Thornbury. Mr. W. Aysom, Mr. G. 
Tomkins; Mias Nina Boucicanlt, Miss Violet Armbrnater, 
Miaa C. Ewell, Miss Alice Yorke, Miss Caroline Elton. At 
8.16, THE HOME COMING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NEW SUB. At 9.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And, at 9.60, A PANTOMIME RE¬ 
HEARSAL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Draycott, C. P. 
Little, S. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Gros- 
amith: Misses G. Kingston, Edith Briant, Sybil Grey, Ber- 
ridge, Palfrey, and Ellaline Terrias. 

CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Chaiilks Wvxdiiam. 

THI8 EVENING, at 9, BETSY. Messrs. W. Blakeley, 
Geo. Gidden8, 8. Valentine, D. 8. James, W. Dale, W. K. 
Shirley; Mesdamea F. Robertson, Jennie Rogers, H. Crofton, 
F. Frances, 8. Carlisle, Studholme, A. M‘Rae. At 815 
POOR MIGNONETTE. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Leasee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER. 
Messrs. Henry Neville. James Fernandez, Leonard Boyne, 
Julius Knight, Harry Nicholls, J. L. Shine, Arthur Williams, 
Charles Dodaworth; Misses Millward, Blanche Horlock, 
Fanny Brough. 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.16, THE QUEEN OF MANO \. 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril Maude, Herbert Flemming, 
Charles Collette, Rudge Harding, E. Maurice, W. Cheesmau, 
&c.; Mist es Marie Linden, Henrietta Lind'ey, Emily Cross, 
Francis Ingreville, Tyndal, Hardinge, and Mrs. Langtry. 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THE BELLS. Mr. Henry Irving. 

SATURDAY, September 24. 

Mr. W illiam Terriss. Mr. Tvara. 

Mr. Howe. Mrs. Pauncefort. 

Mr. Johnson. Mias Kate Phillips. 

Mr. Archer. Miss Coleridge. 

Preceded by THE KING AND THE MILLER at fight. 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CIGARETTE. At 7.40, A 
PAIR OF LUNATICS. Messrs. Cairns James, Oswald 
Yorke, A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, 
Lyons, and Joseph 0‘Mara ; Mesdamo* Florence Bankhardt, 
Hannah Jones, Marion Erie, May Laurie, Helen Vicary, 
J. Bradford, C. Loseby, and Albu. 

PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING-at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Messrs. 
Murray Carson, T. W. Percyval, H. Beatty, W. Brunton, 
jun., H. Gray Dolby, B. Whitcomb, H. Ludlow, Alker, 
Hennessey, Griffith; Mesdamee Lesley Bell, M. Watson, F. 
Wyatt, L. Wyatt, Maude St. John, Ormesby, Ilenick, 
Patrick, and Grace Hawthorne. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

SATURDAY EVENING at eight p.m., production of 
HADDON HALL, an original light English opera, the words 
by Sydney Grundy, the music by Arthur Sullivan. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.60, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, WALKER, LONDON. Messrs. 
E. W. Garden. C. M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey, Seymour Hicks, 
and George Snelton; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Mary Ansell, 
Liston, Brough, and Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Messrs. Lawrence Irving, Harry Westland, 
Lowne, Arlton ; Misses Cora Poole and Loveday. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levenston. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Meadaraes 
Decima Moore, Mabel Love, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 
Tariley, George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell, 
and William Elton. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A. and S. Gatti. Lessees and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
M r. Duncan Fleet, &c.; Miss May Whitty, Miss I>a Moore, 
Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 


CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


Ready Sept. £6, price 7d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 

For OCTOBER, containing 

TIIE CHAPEL of the PYX. Illustrated by Burke Downing. 

TWO l’OPUI.All STYLES of ART NEEDLEWORK. With Ulus- 

t rations. 

OUR BELONGIN'OS : THE GIRLS. Illlustratcd by W. IUinoy, R.I. 
WHEN FIRST WE MET. Words by J. F. Wallkr, LL !). Music 
by .1. W. Hinton. M.A., MuaD. 

AN ARTIST’S HAUNT. Illustrated by C. W. Wyllie. 

HOW » WILDERNESS BECAME a CARDEN. Illustrated by 
Fairfax Muckley. 

WHAT I FOUND in a ROCK POOL By IIexay Scuerrkn, I.Z.8. 
Illustrated. 

CHITCHAT on DRESS: What to Wear in October. With 
Illustrations. 

THE GATHERER: an Illustrated Record of Invention, Discovery, 
L'teraturc, and Science. 

COMPLETE STORIES. 

THE COURTSHIP of FIREMAN DEANE: a Railway Romance. 

By Henry Fkitii. Illustrated by Gonion Browne. 

VNOT1IEU INDIAN TALE. By A oral* it Milton. Illustrated by 
II. 11. Millar. 

IIOW SHE CAME DOWN from the STILTS : an Alpine Travel Story. 
By J. Evelyn. With an Illustration by W. Hatherell, R.I. 
SERIAL STORIES. 

BARBARA MERIVALE. By Aiuui.m ll. Honixn*. Author of 
“ The Probation of Dorothy Travers.” Illustrated by W al Paget. 
LADY LORRIMER*S SCHEME. By Edith E. Cctiiklll, Author of 
“ The Story of a Glamour." With Illustrations by W II. Margetsou 

Cassell A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

OCTOBER. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Chaps. XXVIII.—XXX. 
THE MAKING of GUNFLINTS. By P. Anderson Graiia*. 
CAIRNSMILL DEN. By R. F. Morrat. 

THE TOT-BOILER. By Grant Allen. 

DAY and NIGHT in the GUIANA FOREST. By James Rodwat. 
i HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. XVIII.-XXI. 

! AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lano. 

| London: Longmans, Green A Co. 

THE BOOKMAN. 

| SECOND YEAR. 

MONTHLY, PRICE SIXPENCE, 


* The OCTOBER Number begins a New Volume, and will contain the 
following, among other Artioles 

The First or a Series or 

' PERSONAL REMINISCENCES of LITERARY MEN. Bv the 
Author of “The Carlyle, and a Segment of their Circle.’ The 
following will be among the subjectsLord Jeffrey, Wordsworth, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, Thomas Campbell, W. E. Avtoun, George 
Henry Lewes, James Hannay, Alexander Smith, Edwin Waugh. 


Ready Sept. 26 , price Is. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For OCTOBER, containing 

“LITTLE BO-PEEP: a Portrait.” By Jan Van Beers. Photo¬ 
gravure by Paulussen. 

JAN VAN BEERS. By M. II. Simelmanx. With a Portrait of Jan 
Van Beers, and Five Illustrations of his >' orks. 

COPYRIGHT in WORKS of FINE ART. By Gilbert E. Samvel, 
Solicitor. 

AN OPEN SECRET. Poem by the late A. Sr. Jounston. 

THE DIXON BEQUEST at BETHNAL GREEN: III.-THE 
ENGLISH OIL-PAINTINGS. By Walter Suaw-8parkow. 
With Five Illustrations. 

“HER FRIENDS." By R. Phi net. With a Note. 

BURMESE ART and BURMESE ARTISTS. With Sixteen Illus¬ 
trations. 

A BALLAD of a SHIELD. Poem by Cosmo Monriiouse. Illus¬ 
tration by C. Ricketts. 

FRENCH FEELING in PARISIAN PICTURES: Impressions of 
the Salons. By Bernard Hamilton, M. A. With Five Illustrations. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE BOOK. With Five Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in SEPTEMBER. 

Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


A Separate PLATE PORTRAIT of PROFESSOR II. DRUMMOND. 

with Critical Estimate. 

MR. CARLYLE on MR FROUDE. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of GEORGE ELIOT. 

‘‘THE ANGEL in the HOUSE.” With Portrait. 

MR. R. H. HUTTON, of the SPBCTA TOR. By William Watson. 
PORTRAIT of MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD, Author of “ Aunt Anne." 
MR. GLADSTONE’S ADDRESS at the ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 
By 1‘rofeasor W. M. Ramsat, Author of “ The Historical Geography 
of Asia Minor." 

SURVEY of the LITERATURE of tho MONTH. 

NEWS NOTES: English, American, Journalistic, Ao. 

REVIEWS of BOOKS. 

THE NOVELS of tho MONTH. 

COMPLETE LIST of NEW BOOKS, with CRITICI8MS. 


H odder * Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Row. 

FOR CONTENTS OF 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 

See Messrs. BENTLEY A SON’S Advertisement, page 231. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS. 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 

Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 


POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY “and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

Los don ; ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 AND 22, PuKNIVAL StENKT, E.C. 


MARK TWAIN 

OF PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY- 

•• I had before been able, like most people, to store up and lose 
thinp-B in the dark cellar of my Memory, but ho showed me 
how to light up the cellar. It is the diffcronco-to chango tho 
flgurc-between having money v/licro you can’t collect it, and 
having it in your pock ot. The Information costmcbutlittlo, 
... c t I value it at a prodigious figure."-Prospectus post free 
from Prof. A. LOISETTE, 37_Ncw Oxford Street,Loudon.W.C. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W, H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, SackviUe-street ; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

the academy. 

(PAYABLE I If ADVANCE.) 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Railway Station . . 

Including Postage to any part 
oft he United Kingdom . 

Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China Ac. 


Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly* 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

£ 5. d 

£ ... d. 

£ a. d. 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

OSS 

0 16 2 

0 7 7 

0 3 10 

0 17 4 

o 

ce 

CD 

0 4 4 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country , it ts 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher . 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s.2d.: foreign, 17s. Id 
Office: 27, Chancery Lank, W.C. 
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THE 

LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 

S SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers' Register” 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the [Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly of Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 


JENNY’S CASE. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

2 vols. 


First Review.—“ Scotsman.” 

“ The subject is a troublesome one, but it is here treated with becoming reticence 
and dignity. Touches of real portraiture!' 

Second Review.—“ Glasgow Herald.” 

"A work of remarkable power. Without passion, declamation, digression, a striving 
after effect, the story is allorved to unfold itself step by s’ep. Yet it is one with several 
strikingly dramatic incidents, as genuinely conceived and quietly presented as if the 
artist were quite unconscious of her power. It is the result of close observation and 
sympathetic study. It is doubtful if any writer, save George Eliot and Thomas Hardy, 
has so well caught the idiosyncracies of rustic character. ‘ Jenny's Case ’ is all the more 
heart breaking because it is so real.” 

Third Review.—“Daily Chronicle.” 

“ ‘ Jenny’s Case ' was similar to that of Tess of the H Urbcrville’s, and in one 
respect the author’s treatment of it is more original than Mr. Hardy’s. The storq is 
told with extreme directness and simplicity, and with quite unaffected and unmanu¬ 
factured pathos. We believe this is Mrs. Pinsent's first novel. Everyone who reads it 
will hope that it will not be her host, though she ivill find it hard to beat." 

Fourth Review.—“ Daily Graphic.” 

“ The book cannot fail of a hearing, when its merits are so obvious.” 

Fifth Review.—“ Literary World.” 

“ Displays tender sympathy with a true appreciation of the shrewd and hard, yet 
easily lovc-lcd nature of the English peasant. The lesson of self-respect and prudence 
which is so well taught in this sad story of temptation and weakness, should be widely 
circulated amongst the class to which the heart-broken little heroine and her betrayer, as 
well as her wild, reckless, devoted soldier belong." 

SWAN SONNENSCHELN & CCh, LONDON. 

TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. poBt free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 


FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 


By HERBERT 8. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MIALL. 

Eev. 8. G. Gbekx, D.D., writes:—“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will find herein moat serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. CabvellWilliams writes:—“It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.’* 

Daily Nswh say 8 “ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.O. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5a. post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

“ It is not possible to open a page without perceivingillu.s- 
t rati oils of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
truth .”—Christian World. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &e. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is, pprhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.”— C/nUian Commonwealth. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled .”—Imhpendent (New York)’. 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 and 22, Fubnival Stbkkt, E.C. 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

■gOUPST~ 


PRESERVED 

and 


PROVISIONS 


POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL PIES. Also. 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for~INVAJJDS. 

CAUTION—BEWABE of IMITATIONS^ 
HOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_ MAYFAIR, W. _ 

IMRE KIRALFY’S VENICE AT OLYMPIA. 

THI8 DAY, at 18 to 5, and 6 to 11, Imre Kira lfy’a superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Spectacle at 2.30 and 8 30. Charming Music. 
Ballet of 400 Dancers. Chorus of 800 voices. Band of 100, 
and over 1,400 performers in the Grand Aquatic Pageant and 
Storming of Chroggia. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 

Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents nob OCTOBER. 1892. 

I. GOD'S FOOL. Chaps. XLII.—XLXV. 

II. THE PASSING MOOD, 
m. A TWILIGHT GOSSIP with the PAST. 

IV. WINTER MONTHS. 

V. TWO YORKSHIRE STORIES. 

VI. PAUL LOUIS COURIER. 

VII. BALLAD of a JESTER. 

VIII. PARIS: PRINTEMP3. 

IX. PORTRAIT of a GERMAN MUSIC-MASTER. 

X. A VERY IMPORTANT PLACE. 

XI. MR8. BLIGH. Chaps. V.—VIII. 

A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley's Favourite Novels. 

Each Work cau be had separately, price 6s., 
of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 

BETWEEN the HEATHER and the NORTHERN 
SEA. 

THE HAVEN under the HILL. 

IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

ALDYTH. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 

PROBATION. 


By 


ROSA N. CAREY. 

NELLIE'S MEMORIES. 

BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 

ONLY the GOVERNESS. 

OUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT._ 

UNCLE MAX. | WEE WIFIE. 
WOOED and MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. I THELMA. 

ABDATH. | WORMWOOD. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS 8HAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS. 

Notes and Recollections. 

During the Reign of Louie Philippe and the Empire. 

2 vols., erown 8vo, 18a. [Sixth Thousand. 


SAMUEL LAING. 

HUMAN ORIGINS: 

Evidence from History and Science. 

By SAMUEL LAING, 

Author of “ Modern Science and Modern Thought.” 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

[ Fifth Thousand. 

AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 

SHOOTING and SALMON 
FISHING: 

Hints and Recollections. 

By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 

Author of “Deerstalking.” 

With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16«. 

[Second Edition in the press. 


By 


RHODA BROUGHTON. 

COMETH UP A8 A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 

JOAN. | NANCY. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 

RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. 

SECOND THOUGHTS. 

BELINDA. 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 

ALAS! 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

THE WOOING O’T. 

HER DEAREST FOE. 

LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

THE EXECUTOR. 

WHICH SHALL IT BE I 

By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 

MISUNDERSTOOD. 

THROWN TOGETHER. 

SEAFORTH. 

J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 

UNCLE SILAS. 

IN u GLASS DARKLY. 

THE HOUSE by the CHURCHYARD. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER ? 

LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 

A GIRTON GIRL. 


* 7 


Rich aud Uentlk y & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Pi blishers iu Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHARLES DIXON. 

THE MIGRATION of BIRDS: 

An Attempt to Reduce Avian Season* 
Flight to Law. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 

Crown 8vo, 6a. 

THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF 
JUNKER’S “AFRICA.” 

TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING 
the YEARS 1882-1886. 

By Dr. WILHELM JUNKER. 

Translated from the German by A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


SURGEON-GENERAL C. T. PA8KE AND 
F. G. AFLALO. 

THE SEA and the ROD. 

By Surgeon-General C. T. PA8KE and F. G. AFLALO, 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 4 b. 6d. 

_ [.Vote ready. 

ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 

PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and 
DEMOCRACY. 

By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, 

Member of the Institute of Franoe. 

Translated by Professor B. L. O’DONNELL. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. [ This day. 


IN 


W. H. MALLOCK. 

HUMAN DOCUMENT: 

A Novel. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 

A New Edition in one volume, crown 8ro. 

__ [/» the Frees, 

MORLEY ROBERTS. 

LOW RELIEF: 

A Bohemian Transcript. 

By MORLEY ROBERTS. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MARY A. DICKENS. 

CROSS CURRENTS 

A Novel. 

By MARY A. DICKENS. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

London : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 


Sampson Low, larston & Company’s 

LIST. 


RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL'S 

TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA. With Special Por- 
trait, numerous Illustrations, and Route Map. Second 
Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“ Unusually interesting; so sincere in tone, and so studded 
with practically suggestive matter touching recently acquired 
African territory as a field for either agricultural or com¬ 
mercial enterprise.”— Athenaeum. 

FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the 

YELLOW 8EA: the Narrative of a Journey across 
Siberia. Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. 
By JULIUS M. PRICE, F.R.G.8. With Photogravure 
Portrait, Facsimiles, and 160 Illustrations. Route Map. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 

“A remarkably good book.full of instruction and 

amusement..../..Mr. Price’s narrative leaves throughout 
definite impressions of the wild region through which he 
passed Specta tor. 

“ A vivid and graphio account of travels in a region still but 
little known.”— Times. 

“ An agreeable book, well illustrated, which will find many 
readers, and will please them.”—Athenaeum. 

NEWFOUNDLAND to COCHIN 

CHINA, by the Golden Wave, New Nippon, and the 
Forbidden City. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With 
Reports on British Trade and Interests in Canada, Japan, 
and China by Col. HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 
7s. 6<L 

“ One of the brightest and most entertaining books rf travel 
that have obtained publicity during the past decade.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

RAMBLES THROUGH JAPAN 

WITHOUT a GUIDE. By ALBERT TRACY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ It is difficult to believe that the writer has left a point of 
interest in the Land of the Rising Sun or the condition of its 
people untouched ; yet there is no hurry in his style; he has 
seen, considered, and sympathetically regarded every place, 
object, and subject; he can be grave and impressive, lively 
and amusing; he is always graphic and keenly observant.** 

World. 

THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN 

. RUSSIA. By W. BARNES 8TEVENT, Special Corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of Count 
Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

11 The Russian authorities have prohibited from circulation 
‘ Through Famine-8triken Russia,’ the recently issued volume 
in which Mr. W. Barnes Steveni, the Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle , has described his tour through the 
famine-striken regions of Russia.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By 

E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curious," &o. With 
34 Full-Page Illustrations and Route Map. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6?. 

“An entertaining companion on the voyage to Norway, 
and a valuable guide.”— Daily Telegraph. 

A WINTER CRUISE in SUMMER 

SEAS; or, How I Found Health. By CHARLES C. 
ATCHISON. Profusely Illustrated by Walter W. 
Buckley. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

“ A really capital log-book of a cruise in search of health.’* 

Court Journal. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 

Hew Uniform Revised monthly Issue of Mr. BLACK’S 
COMPLETE NOVELS at 2s. 6cL each. 

A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait 

of Mr. Black. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a 

PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS of THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

THE MAID of KILLEENA. 

GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. 
MACLEOD of DARE. [Yuri week. 


London : Simpson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’a House, Fetter Lone, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1892. 

No. 1064, New Series. 

Tur Editob cannot undertale to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§'c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editob. 


LITERATURE. 

Life and Times of Sir George Grey, K.C.li. 
By William Lee Rees and L. Rees. In 
2 vols. (Hutchinson). 

It is perhaps too late to protest with any 
effect against the growing praotice of writing 
biographies during the lifetime of their 
subjects. How can one fairly judge of a 
man’s career till it is closed ? Sir George 
Grey, happily, “lives, a prosperous gentle¬ 
man.” He is nearly three years younger 
than Mr. Gladstone, whom he resembles in 
activity, versatility, and mental vigour; 
perhaps when he attains the age of the 
present prime minister he may renew his 

E olitical life in New Zealand, and there may 
e more to be recorded of him and added to 
his already brilliant career. Another serious 
objection to the practice is the impossibility 
of writing the life of a living man with 
impartiality. For the most part these 
biographies abound in panegyric, and this 
is the case with the present work. Must 
we believe that Sir George Grey was in¬ 
variably in the right, and the able and 
eminent men with whom he differed always 
and of necessity in the wrong ? Neverthe¬ 
less, the authors have produced an interest¬ 
ing and, after making due allowance for 
partiality, an instructive work. They are 
both ardent admirers of 8ir George Grey; 
they have had the advantage of access to 
his private papers, and have evidently 
learned much from personal intercourse with 
him. 

It was in 1837 that George Grey, then a 
lieutenant in the 83rd regiment of foot, 
started on his expedition of Australian 
discovery. Among the many great quali¬ 
ties displayed by him at this time none was 
more conspicuous than his humanity and 
tenderness of human life; even when in 
danger from the blacks, he was ever un¬ 
willing to proceed to extreme measures. So 
favourable was the opinion formed of his 
ability and energy by Lord John Russell, 
then Colonial Secretary, that in 1841, when 
only twenty-eight years of age, Grey was 
appointed governor of South Australia. It 
was during his tenure of the government of 
South Australia, which he held until 1845, 
that he was first brought into conflict with 
the Wakefield system of colonisation, which 
he opposed both in that colony and after¬ 
wards in New Zealand. We cannot agree 
with the harsh and almost unjustifiable 
strictures of the authors on Mr. Wake¬ 
field and his plan of colonisation, a plan 
which was approved by many of the 
wisest and best informed men of the 
time. In 1845, George Grey received the 


great compliment of being ordered to take 
over the government of New Zealand; 
then distracted by a Maori war. He left 
South Australia in a very different condition 
from that in which he found it: he had 
found discontent, mutiny, want, and des 
pair; his four years of careful management 
changed those for contentment, industry, 
and prosperity. Grey’s first government of 
New Zealand, which extended from 1845 to 
1854, was perhaps the most brilliant period 
of his long career. The war was speedily 
brought to an end. 

“ The prestige of the European was again 
established; terms of peace, neither derogatory 
to the crown nor to the natives, were agreed 
upon; while the strength and weight of the 
new governor’s hand was felt ana acknow¬ 
ledged by all the tribes. They believed, also, 
that while it was the hand of a strong ruler, it 
was the hand of a faithful friend.” 


The following anecdote illustrates his happy 
method of dealing with the Maoris. 

“ Nor did he confine himself to general prim 
ciples of action. The peculiar characteristics 
of individual chiefs, ana the circumstances of 
different tribes, gave to him opportunities, 
which were never neglected, of strengthening 
his government. One great chief refused to 
allow roads to be made in his territory. To a 
young and favourite wife of this stubborn 
Maori the governor presented a horse and 
carriage, at the same time conveying, with 
assurances of his friendship, the intimation 
that the use of the carriage would add both to 
the health and comfort of his dusky bride. 
Without hesitation, the husband entered upon 
the making of roads, which, as a chief, he had 
absolutely refused to sanction. To utilise the 
present made by the governor, and to please 
his young wife, the old Maori warrior made a 
passable road through country before inacces 
siblo.” 

The best testimony to the merit of Sir 
George Grey’s rule in New Zealand is that 
of Earl Grey, who writes : 

“It is to the governor, Sir George Grey, that 
New Zealand is mainly indebted for the happy 
alteration in its condition and prospects. Noth¬ 
ing but the singular ability and judgment dis- 
displayed by him during the whole of his 
administration, and especially in its com¬ 
mencement, could have arrested a war 
between the European and native inhabi¬ 
tants of those islands.” .... “ The war, 
which had already begun when Sir George 
Grey reached New Zealand, and in which, at 
that time, all the advantage had been with our 
adversaries, would have been converted into a 
mortal struggle between the European and 
Maori races by the slightest error of judgment 
on his part, and by his failing to unite with 
the most cautious prudence, equal firmness and 
decision. Such a struggle, once commenced, 
could hardly have been closed except by our 
abandonment of the islands in disgrace, or the 
extermination of the aboriginal inhabitants.” 

. . . . “His previous administration of South 
Australia under difficulties of another kind, but 
hardly less formidable than those he had to 
encounter in New Zealand, and the justness 
of all his views with regard to the latter as 
explained in his dispatches, entitled him to our 
unreserved confidence. This being the case, I 
am persuaded that we adopted the only course 
likely to lead to a happy result in re¬ 
solving to embarrass him by few positive 
and no minute instructions, but to leave it 
almost entirely to his own judgment to deter¬ 
mine upon the measures to be taken by him, 
and to be guided mainly by his advice in what 


we were ourselves called upon to do. This was 
the principle upon which we acted.” . . . “ As 
I have expressed so strongly the admiration I 
feel for Sir George Grey, I ought, perhaps, to 
say that my opinion has not been influenced by 
any private feelings of partiality. Notwith¬ 
standing the name he bears there is no relation¬ 
ship between Sir George Grey and myself, nor 
have I the advantage of any personal acquaint¬ 
ance with him; I never had the pleasure of 
seeing him, and know him only by his conduct 
and my correspondence with him in the public 
service.” 

“ In short,” he adds, “ the contrast between 
the state of things at the end of 1850 and that 
which the present governor found existing on 
his arrival at the end of the year 1845, is so 
marked and so gratifying that it is difficult to 
believe that so great a change should have been 
accomplished in the short space of five years.” 

All this being admitted, the authors could 
have afforded to treat Sir G. Grey’s oppo¬ 
nents with some moderation ; but in their 
estimation everyone who disagreed with 
him was not only mistaken, but morally 
wrong. Thus the New Zealand Company’s 
plans are “nefarious”; it is guilty of 
“ cupidity and selfishness.” Sir George 
Grey was opposed to the endowment of the 
Church, which is therefore described as 
“ oppressive.” We are told that as soon as 
his back was turned his intentions were 
frustrated and his wishes neglected. What 
is this but saying that he was always to 
have his own way and never to be opposed; 
and it is said of those who had the mis¬ 
fortune to differ from him that through 
selfishness they desired to use political 
power for their own advantage. 

The next governorship held by Sir George 
Grey was that of Cape Colony. He arrived 
in time to frustrate the astounding scheme, 
which had been approved by the pre¬ 
ceding governor, Sir Benjamin Pine, in 
favour of Sir Theophilus, then Mr. Shep- 
stone, and which is thus described by Sir 
George Grey:— 

Tho proposition, therefore, is nothing else 
than that Great Britain should establish a new 
kingdom in South Africa (it is so termed in 
letters I have seen); make Mr. Shepstone the 
king of that country; guarantee him the 
security and integrity of his dominions; give 
him a pension of £500 a year; and agree that 
he is to have despotic powers in governing the 
country, in raising its revenues, in expending 
them. No guarantees are exacted from him. 
It is not pretended that so princely a grant is 
to be bestowed on him in reward of past public 
services which entitle him to it. No condition 
is imposed on him precedent to his receiving 
this noble gift.” 

We agree with the authors that it is difficult 
to understand how such an outrageous 
proposal could ever have been entertained. 
And their censure of Sir Theophilus Shep¬ 
stone is not too severe when they write of 
him: 

“ That no man has been more potent than he 
in wielding influences which have exposed the 
populations of South Africa to great disasters. 
History must declare that the astuteness dis¬ 
played by him was singularly disastrous in its 
effects alike on friends and enemies.” 

The Indian Mutiny broke out while Sir G. 
Grey was governor of Cape Colony; and an 
opportunity was afforded him, which he 
seized with his accustomed readiness and 
vigour, of rendering a great service to the 
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empire. "When lie heard the news from 
Lord Elphinstone, there was in Table Bay a 
man-of-war and two or three ships available 
for transport. The nearest troops with two 
batteries of artillery were embarked, horses, 
ammunition, and military store3 were 
shipped ; and within three days of the 
receipt of Lord Elphinstone’s dispatch the 
man-of-war and transports sailed, and a 
commencement had been made towards 
the assistance of India which proved in¬ 
valuable. A few days later a portion 
of the army then being sent to Lord 
Elgin in China arrived in Simons Bay. 
Sir George took upon himself to divert the 
course of this expedition, and directed the 
colonel, Adrian Hope, to proceed to Cal¬ 
cutta. These were the troops which arrived 
in India in time to enable Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell to relieve Havelock at Lucknow. In 
1859 Sir George Grey was recalled by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, the Secretary for 
the Colonies; but on his arrival in England 
the first news that greeted him was that he 
had been re appointed to the governorship 
of Cape Colony by the Duke of Newcastle, 
who had, in the meantime, replaced Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton at the Colonial Office. This 
may be taken as the culminating point in 
Sir George Grey’s career. His second 
governorship of Cape Colony did not afford 
the same grounds for action as his first, and 
his second governorship of New Zealand, 
which followed, was distinctly unsuccessful. 
New Zealand had received a constitution, 
and the powers of the governor were much 
limited. Sir George was always a Liberal 
in politics, yet in action he was somewhat 
despotic; anyhow, he found the trammels of 
the ministry of New Zealand galling, and, 
in the end, he was superseded by the 
government at home. 

On leaving New Zealand Sir George 
plunged into English politics, and it would 
have been better for his reputation had he 
not done so. He stood for Newark in 
opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s candidate, 
and adopted Home Buie policy for Ireland 
in 1869. It is a pity that the authors, in 
their admiration for Sir George, should have 
thought it advisable to reprint from a 
pamphlet published by him in that year a 
draft of an Act to grant a provincial parlia¬ 
ment to the kingdom of Ireland. Anything 
more crude and impracticable could not be 
imagined. In 1874 Sir George became a 
member of the House of Bepresentatives 
of New Zealand, a singular step to be taken 
by one who had for many years been 
governor of the colony. His object in 
taking it was a laudable one—to do all he 
could to resist the measures of the doc¬ 
trinaires who, in his opinion and in that of 
many other good judges, were doing their 
best to ruin the colony. This was the con¬ 
clusion of his public career—a career to the 
greater part of which he may look back 
with justifiable pride and satisfaction. 

Certainly in New Zealand and at the 
Cape the name of Sir George Grey can 
never be forgotten. If he had done nothing 
else for these colonies, the gift to each of 
a superb library would alone be enough to 
keep his name in lasting honour. It is a 
marvel that a man so constantly employed 
as he was, and almost always far from home, 


should have had the power of accumulating 
such large collections of books, and books 
of such special rarity and value. The 
authors delight to enlarge on the varied 
treasures of the Grey Library at Capetown, 
of its Caxtons, its first folio of Shakspere, 
its chap books and other curiosities, its 
ethnological and philological collections. 
The library at Auckland contains the most 
complete collection of Bibles in the world ; 
and both are rich in valuable manuscripts 
and autographs. What knowledge, what 
cultivation, and what taste must he not 
have been possessed of who formed these 
libraries! and how fine is the generosity 
that prompted him to part with collections 
of such pecuniary value in his life time! 

Wm. Wickham. 


Fate in Arcadia, and other Poems. By Edwin 
J. Ellis. (Ward & Downey.) 

Whew Mr. Quariteh selected Mr. Ellis as 
one of the editors of his forthcoming edition 
of Blake’s Prophetic Books, he made a happy 
choice, as this volume of poems proves. If 
Blake’s hieroglyphs are to be deciphered at 
all, if his very complex mystical system is 
to be made intelligible, here is the man to 
find the method of his madness. Mr. Ellis 
is not quite a mystic himself, but he is in 
sympathy with the mystical method. His 
imagination superficially resembles Blake’s 
in its symbolizing tendency; but, unlike 
Blake’s, it is held in leash by a singularly 
subtle and self-conscious intellect. Hence it 
creates allegories rather than true myths. 
It habitually clothes intellectual abstractions 
in symbolic form, and it habitually extends 
its symbolism beyond the range of metaphor 
into the sphere of allegory. Mr. ElUs is 
never tired of telling us of the life and 
adventures of Love, Fate, Life, Death, 
Time, Hope, Despair, Sorrow, and Silence, 
in the world of ideas; and in some of the 
poems he succeeds in making these adven¬ 
tures interesting, in verse in which ingenuity 
of intellectual invention is vitalised by 
poetical imagination. His poetry is distinctly 
a criticism upon life, often tantalising by the 
fantastic subtlety of its thought, but just 
as often fascinating by the beauty of its 
poetic form. There is, indeed, enough of 
the stuff of thought in this volume to 
furnish forth many of our contemporary 
poets; though it is too often expressed in a 
form which is puzzling rather than illu¬ 
minating, even to the careful reader. 

The book opens with a charming preface 
in verse, which, with the omission of two 
stanzas, is as follows:— 

“ Here kneels my word, that may not say, 
Even to the inward ear of night, 

More than the laughter of the day, 

Or the soft weeping of twilight. 

“ No waking hoars, no sleep shall find 
The world’s continual dream revealed. 
The living Word is silent mind, 

And every book is closed and sealed. 

“ Our Mother Earth for daily things 
Has given the daily mother-tongue; 

But the mute wonder that she brings 
All lips have kissed, no voice has sung. 
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“ Thus every song is free from blame, 

Though silence veil her inmost part, 

Like the dark centre of the flame 
Or the hot patience of the heart.” 

There is much of this “ hot patience of the 
heart ” beneath intellectual subtlety of Mr. 
Ellis’s verses all through the volume. 

The principal poem, “ Fate in Arcadia,” 
is a pastoral in rhymed decasyllabic couplets, 
which contains passages of great beauty. 
The scene is laid in Arcadia, a very modern 
Arcadia, and the poem is an allegory of the 
struggles of Love to pass from the sphere 
of dreams to its incarnation in the actual 
world. The personages are a knight and 
a maiden, an old woodcutter and a fairy. 
There are six scenes. In the first the 
knight comes at dawn to the borders of 
Arcadia, where he meets the woodman, who 
tells him that this is indeed Arcadia. 

“ But men here labour aa elsewhere, 
And maids here suffer.” 

And he complains that 

“ Less love is here since first I went a-Mayiug, 

The world is old, and easily made wroth.” 

Arcadia has become old in immortal youth* 
Life and love have become more complex 
in modem times, and the old ideals seem 
withering in the winter that has invaded 
the Arcadian summer. The knight, how¬ 
ever, is in pursuit of a maid : 

“ You are a woodman? What must be the maids ? 
Have they white arms, and bashful hair in braids. 
And lips that teem to dream the use they know 
not, 

And feet that pause in pretty fear, but go not. 
And wisdom their hearts’ quiet to defend, 

Till Fate the master comes, and Love, the 
friend?” 

He resolves to become an Arcadian, in spite 
of the woodman’s warning that love in 
Arcadia means immortal youth. 

In the seoond scene, the maid rejoicing 
in the dawn meets the fairy who proclaims 
the coming of day. The maid mourns over 
the dawn, and blames the sun for killing it. 

“ He kills the wonder of his welooming. 

How did the pretty herald harm the King ? ” 

The fairy, who is an emanation from the 
knight’s heart, the harbinger of the mas¬ 
culine element in love, rebukes her want of 
wisdom. Her maidenhood is 

" Cold without beauty, meagre without grace.” 

Now that the sun has come, the maid must 
change to a woman, and is in procoss of 
changing. She needs love, but fears it: 

“ Fairy : You and your pretty sister of the sky 
Both need the god of day: the dawn goes by. 
Being finished by his coming. If he stay, 

Doubt not he is a god, and fear and pray. 

“ Maid: Must I tor ever fear? 

“ Fairy: .... Love feeds on fear. 

“ Maid: Love never comes to me. 

“ Fairy : . . . Love is now here. 

And being come, may go; but come and gone 
Leaves not the sweet (dear solitude of dawn. 

But only death, fair mortal. Live your day 
And keep through noon what dew of dawn you 
may. 

“ Maid: Truth is the pearl for ever: dawn is 
none. 

11 Fairy : Only beware, the red cloud draws the 
sun, 

But what the sun desires, he ends. Farewell! ” 

The fairy then goes out, and the knight 
enters and kisses the maid, who confesses 
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that she loved him, knowing not. But 
now, unlike wholesome old-fashioned Arca¬ 
dians, these introspective creatures begin 
to invent modesty, as Taine says Milton’s 
Adam and Eve would have done, even if 
they had never sinned. The maid is shamed 
by her frank confession, and thinks that no 
man can love her now; the knight is abashed 
by the liberty he has taken, and puzzled: 

“ Man’s wit has not the grace to understand, 

Even in Arcadia so strange a thing 
As this they oail a maid.” 

Being modern, they seek to understand the 
alienation caused by their different needs 
in love, which as yet neither can supply. 
They part company, the knight to seek the 
woodman, the maid the fairy. The knight 
is oppressed with a sense of bis own un¬ 
worthiness : 

“ U'oidman: They say Fate is a woman. 

“ Knight: ... . They say well, 

For woman is all Heaven, and Earth, and Hell, 
Our hope, our harvest, and oar long despair. 
Woodman, I cannot breathe Arcadian air, 

A man has leisure to be mad here.” 

He has done nothing as yet: 

“ I wander aimless where the wild-fowl whir, 

A bare-heeled Knight, and in my heart the 
spur.” 

He is not pure enough for the joy of love: 

“ The great summer lily’s noon-day height 
Rebukes all hearts that kneel not to her white, 
Nor bring as tribute given in laughter’s place, 
Seven silences as candles round her face.” 

But he is killed by her coldness. He cannot 
be content if she yields herself as a grace, 
and so excites gratitude, not love, in return. 
Passion must answer passion: 

“ I should have loved her and not thanked.” 
Meanwhile the fairy tells the maid that 
“ He came for love, and found a scentless flower.” 

So the pretty little drama goes on to its 
fitting close—the reconciliation of the mas¬ 
culine and feminine ideals of love. But 
love still lives on fear. 

The poem ends thus: 

“ Knight: Yet surely I will swear that if I may 
I will become a lover most untrue. 

If I can meet upon my wandering way 
One heart that is more raised above the few, 

That rise above the many, than this day 
Year heart has risen, I’ll be false to you. 

But tince I may not find what does not live, 

And since I hold already my own friend, 

And since my heart’s a casket, not a sieve, 

And since I shall not otherwise offend, 

Save that I cannot alter love—forgive ! 

“Maid: That will I. Forth to fortune. Strike 
and roam, 

Be you my victory, I will be your home.” 

The above extracts will give some idea of 
the easy grace of Mr. Ellis’s verse. 

There are many other interesting poems 
in the book, which will repay careful 
reading. “ To Earth, Mother of All,” 
begins with this fine stanza: 

“ O Mother of the hills, forgive our towers! 

O Mother of the clouds, foTgive our dreams! 

O Mother Earth, forgive; thy dreams are flowers. 
O pity, Mother Earth ; thy tears are streams!” 

There is fine imaginative quality in the 
poem on “Night” and the masque of 
shadows called “ Twelfth Night,” in which 
the forms of Silence, Memory, and Love, 
pass before the dreamer’s eyes. But on 


almost every page there are passages which 
show that Mr. Ellis has the art of 
clothing his thoughts and fancies in stately 
pageantries of words. There are some 
curious poems on Christ as Man and Logos, 
and one on Christ and Judas, which in the 
quaintness of its thought recalls some of 
Blake’s utterances. It begins thus: 

“ This is the tree where Judas died, 

And this where Christ was crucified; 

And there’s but little difference in, 

Save here one died for his own sin, 

That which the Other did for his, 

For his and ours ; and thus it is 

That though the Church but little dreamed, 

Judas, it seems wag-twice redeemed, 

If there be power ia sacrifice. 

To get men safe to Paradise.” 

Here, finally, is a complete poem on 
“ Summer 

“ Now Time is moving slowly; heavy bees 

Are warm upon his wing, and peace begins, 
As though Forgiveness upon last year’s sins 
Had breamed, and they {were lost in the blue 
seas. 

“ The farmer stands half idle and half praying ; 
God has released his fellow of the plough. 
Labour can do no more, and wondering now 
Bids the heart ponder what the com is saying. 

“ Time trembles as the madness of the rose, 

And kneels down silent to the lily’s power; 
While, in the sudden hush, like one more flower 
The secrets of Eternity unclose.” 

John Todhunter. 


Visitations J and Memorials of Southwell 

Minster. Edited by Arthur Francis 

Leach. (Printed for the Camden Society.) 

The Camden Society were well advised in 
admitting to a place among their valuable 
chronicles this account of the pre-Reforma- 
tion registers of the old collegiate church of 
Southwell. Mr. Leach, while discharging 
his duty as an assistant Charity Com¬ 
missioner in connexion with Southwell 
Collegiate Grammar School, found it neces¬ 
sary to ascertain precisely the position which 
the school used to hold with regard to the 
collegiate church. Their old registers 
demanded his attention; and the interest of 
the light they threw on the ecclesiastical 
life of the church and of the community at 
large in the century immediately before the 
Reformation became so absorbing, that it 
resulted in the reproduction of nearly the 
whole of the most interesting of these 
registers, together with abundant glosses, 
and a painstaking introduction of one hun¬ 
dred pages. 

Southwell, which was never in its earliest 
days of monastic foundation, became one of 
the most important of the great collegiate 
churches of England. It was the cathedral 
church of the northern primate for the county 
of Nottingham; and before Lincoln was cut 
off after the Conquest, it probably occupied 
that position for the whole of the Southum- 
brian portion of the great diocese of York. 
Mr. Leach brings out very clearly, by 
quotations from Bishop Stubbs and as the 
result of his own investigations, the differ¬ 
ence between a monastery of monks and a 
minster of secular priests or canons. The 
former were bound Dy the threefold vow of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience, as well as 
by the specific statutes of their own rule, 
and were not necessarily in holy orders; 
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the latter were ordinary clergy, bound by 
no other vows than those of their ordination, 
but living together on common estates, 
serving a common church, and under common 
local statutes. Mr. Leach is undoubtedly 
right in saying that the origin of the 
secular canons was that of missionary 
priests having a common centre, and serving 
neighbouring mission stations, while at the 
same time they were attendants on the ser¬ 
vices of the mother church. This can be 
most interestingly followed up in Derby¬ 
shire, in which small county there were in 
the early days of Mercian Christianity at 
least five small minster or common churches, 
—Ashbourne, Bakewell, Chesterfield, Derby, 
and Wirksworth—round each of which the 
mission stations have gradually changed, 
by a process occupying sometimes many 
centuries, into independent parishes, with 
their own beneficed priest. 

The original number of canons at South- 
well was probably the number of perfection, 
seven, as was the case at York, Beverley, 
Ripon, Lichfield, and elsewhere. Other 
prebends were founded by successive Arch¬ 
bishops of York, until, in 1291, Southwell 
stood complete with sixteen canons, whilst 
Ripon remained at seven, and Beverley had 
only increased to nine. This exceptional 
state of things seems to have been due “ to 
Southwell being the most southern, and 
therefore the safest, pleasantest, and most 
fashionable manor and residence of the 
archbishops.” Southwell as the great 
church of Nottinghamshire attained to 
rare privileges. In spiritual matters she 
was free from all episcopal jurisdiction, save 
by way of appeal, and she possessed all 
episcopal functions except ordination. Her 
rights and privileges were based on those 
of York, save in one or two important 
respects, the most striking of which was 
that the college of canons had no head. In 
this it was almost unique, differing from 
every other collegiate church in the land 
save that of Ripon. Indeed Southwell was 
absolutely unique, for at Ripon a recognised 
supremacy was attached to a special pre¬ 
bendary ; it was in fact “ a republic 
among surrounding monarchies.” The arch¬ 
bishop became only a nominal suzerain; 
and the position, as Mr. Leach well puts it, 
was exactly like that of Florence or Ham¬ 
burgh under the nominal sovereignty of the 
emperor, an independent self-governing 
republic. The chapter was its own “ ordi¬ 
nary ”; it alone visited and famished the 
inferior ministers of the church and the 
prebends. It would be contrary to human 
nature to expect that such a system would 
work well, especially in lax times. 

The register of the Acts of Chapter from 
1469 to 1542, much of which is given in 
extenso, in these pages, tells, indeed, a sorry 
tale, so far as the triennial visitations of the 
vicars and chanting priests are concerned. 
The visitations, as a rule, were held by only 
one of the canons residentiary. 

“ The oddest farrago of offences,” says Mr. 
Leach, “is presented to us in these visitations. 
Crimes of the darkest complexions are mixed 
up with the most trivial delinquencies. Leaving 
the church door open, sleeping at matins, 
talking and laughing during service, spitting 
and blowing your nose in the choir, are jumbled 
up higgledy-piggedly with stabbing and fight- 
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. ing, stealing and adultery; and it is hard to 
say whether either the witnesses or the judges 
really think there is much difference between 
them.” 

There is a good deal more of this smart 
writing in the Introduction as to the mixture 
of offences, but it is illogical and unworthy 
of an historian. If diverse offences come 
under the cognisance of a court how can 
they escape being recorded? The same 
kind of satire might be exercised with 
regard to modern assizes, or even a day at 
a police court. In ecclesiastical courts this 
medley of offences could not, moreover, 
possibly be avoided; and the contrast is 
perhaps greater, because they rightly dealt 
with irreverence as well as with defamation 
or immorality. We are thoroughly con¬ 
versant with a number of unpublished 
parochial Visitations of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, as well as with others 
of the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and just the same features are there notice¬ 
able. In those of the latter date the gravest 
acts of immorality are interlarded with 
such offences as removing a pulpit cushion, 
violently shaking an hour glass, and throw¬ 
ing a ball on the church roof. As to the 
assumption made by Mr. Leach, that 
neither witnesses nor judge seemed to 
think there was any difference in the 
sins, such an assumption can only be 
made, when the brevity of the records 
is considered, out of arrant wantonness. 
Had Mr. Leach made a study of the 
course of procedure in ecclesiastical courts, 
other satirical paragraphs would not have 
been printed; for however lax may have 
been the discipline at Southwell, the warn¬ 
ing ( monitio ), or “ don’t do it again on pain 
of punishment,” as he likes to term it, was 
often a necessity, and in accordance with 
the usual rule even if the judge had been 
of the severest mould. The fact that such 
offences as gabbling the psalms, shirking 
choir, muttering the offices, lolling on the 
seats, celebrating mass in their gowns or 
with torn and dirty vestments, not lighting 
the lamps, and flinging down their choral 
habits, were brought before the court at all 
is not a proof to any reasonable man that 
such customs were general, but rather that 
there was at all events a prevalent feeling 
that such things were sins if done by the 
ministers of a church, and required checking. 
However, after making all these allowances, 
there can be no doubt that the revelations 
made by these Visitations with regard 
to the immoral and generally irregular life 
of not a few of the inferior clergy of South- 
well in the century before the Reformation 
are painful and surprising. Mr. Leach, as 
though he held a brief to blacken the later 
mediaeval clergy, labours hard to prove 
that this condition of things was in no wise 
exceptional; but having a somewhat ex¬ 
ceptionally wide knowledge of both pub¬ 
lished and unpublished Visitations, we have 
no hesitation in saying that these revelations 
are exceptionally bad. Southwell having 
a specially inadequate form of government 
for correction, suffered in a peculiar degree 
from the comparative laxity and freedom 
that were the natural results. 

The mistakes, too, that Mr. Leach makes 
are all on the side of his assumption of the 


general vileness of the English clergy. 
For instance, he tells us positively that all 
the vicars of collegiate or minster churches 
were invariably in holy orders before the 
Reformation. This is certainly not the 
case. At Lichfield, for example, immedi¬ 
ately before the Reformation, there were 
fourteen priest vicars and seven lay vicars. 
Nor is there any spirit of fairness in the 
absurd comparisons which he attempts 
to draw between the status of the vicars 
and minor clergy of Southwell (always 
a small country town), and the condition of 
those with whom he would fain have us 
compare them in the present day. He 
gravely declares that the records he is deal¬ 
ing with are those of a picked section of 
society, and that “the true parallel to-day 
would be an inquisition on the masters of a 
public school or the dons of a university.” 
We have a shrewd fancy that even some of 
these might be found guilty of similar 
offences to the Southwell ministers if they 
were properly “ visited,” but the true 
parallel would be the vicars choral of our 
cathedral churches. A few years ago the 
present writer had occasion to draw the 
attention of the dean of one of our old 
foundations to the visitation questions issued 
by his predecessors to the vicars choral with 
some regularity last century, and the sug¬ 
gestion was ventured upon that such a visita¬ 
tion might, with profit, be repeated. The 
reply of the dean was half in jest, but half 
in earnest. “ Oh, no; pray nothing of the 
kind, if we are to have any singing men 
at all.” 

When Mr. Leach deals with subjects that 
have no immediate reference to clerical 
misdeeds, his assumptions and conjectures 
are often valuable; and at all events we can 
afford to be most grateful to him for the 
pains he has taken in giving careful tran¬ 
scripts and elucidating them in a happy 
way, without full translation, by a well 
arranged marginal summary in English. 
The book is in many respects of true value 
to the ecclesiologist and theologian, as well 
as to the student of the manners and morals 
of the past. A dispensation in 14C5 to a 
priest for food and drink before singing 
mass is a bit of evidence that will be severely 
scrutinised by those who take an interest in 
the canonical discussions as to fasting com¬ 
munion ; the references to York, Beverley, 
and Ripon throw new light on the con¬ 
stitutions and customs of those northern 
minsters; and in various other ways these 
pages will be found to be replete with 
interest. Yet the flavour that this carefully 
studied book leaves on our palate induces 
us to add, as a last word or hope, that the 
council of the Camden Society will in the 
future issue a general instruction to their 
editors to eschew as far as possible broad 
reflections and drawn-out comparisons; for 
such work can only be done well by those 
of the widest reading, is only suitable for 
general history, and cannot fail to disfigure 
the more particular subjects that the society 
was founded to illustrate. 

J. Charles Cox. 


TWO BOOKS on the history of religion. 
History of the Jews. By the late Prof. H. 
Graetz. Edited, and in part translated, 
by Bella Lowy. (David Nutt.) 

The Hibbert Lectures for 1891: On the 
Origin and Growth of the Conception of 
God. By Count Goblet d’Alviella. (Wil¬ 
liams & Norgate.) 

The three bulky volumes completing the 
English translation of Prof. Graetz’s His¬ 
tory of the Jews cover a period extending 
from the fall of the Western Empire to the 
year 1870. Although necessarily dealing 
with events and characters of far less 
interest, they greatly surpass in value the 
first two volumes, and are translated in a 
more careful and spirited manner, at least 
down to the middle of the fifth volume, 
after which there is a decided falling off. 
One has again to lament the entire absence 
of notes. If those in the original could not 
be reproduced in extenso, room might surely 
have been found for a brief reference to the 
authorities used by Dr. Graetz. In a survey 
extending over so many countries and so 
many centuries, mistakes were perhaps un¬ 
avoidable ; but some of those that 1 have 
noted may fairly be ascribed to the ignor¬ 
ance of the translators. We hear of 
“Ostrogothic emperors” (vol. iii., p. 29), 
a phrase that would have shocked Mr. 
Freeman. As in a recent book of Mr. F. 
Newman’s, Arius is made a bishop (ibid., 
p. 46). The phrase “ eternal torments in the 
flames of purgatory ” (ibid., p. 50) shows that 
we are not on Christian ground. If anyone 
ever said that Caesarea at the time of the 
Saracen conquest could send forth 700,000 
fighting men (ibid., p. 88), a statement so 
clearlyfabulous shouldnothave been cited by 
a serious historian. Spinoza was not “ bom 
in Spain,” as is stated here (vol. v.,p.92),but 
in Holland. On the other hand, the field 
of Waterloo is not Dutch (ibid., p. 553, but 
Flemish; and Villafranca is no more in 
Savoy than is its neighbour Nice. To say 
that Louis XV., who had only one quoen, 
“ was ruled by his wives,” sounds rather 
odd, even as a euphemism. One cannot 
believe that a German scholar described 
Fichte as “ the editor of Kant’s work ” 
(ibid., p. 490). Lord Palmerston was not 
“ Prime Minister” (ibid.,p. 715), but Foreign 
Secretary, in 1846. 

During the earlier Middle Ages, that is 
from the break-up of Rome to the First 
Crusade, the condition of the Jews was 
relatively happy and prosperous. Dr. Graetz 
does indeed complain of various laws for¬ 
bidding them to hold Christian slaves; but 
as the Jews made a point of converting 
their slaves to their own religion, and not 
always, we may suspect, by simple per¬ 
suasion, such laws did not transgress the 
bounds of legitimate self-defence. But 
with the Crusades began that long series of 
massacres, persecutions, expropriations, and 
expatriations which make up the most 
piteous chapter in the dreadful annals of 
religious fanaticism. He must have the 
heart and brain of an anti-Semite who can 
read without tears the tale of inexhaustible 
cruelty on the one side, of inexhaustible 
heroism on the other, as it stands recorded 
in the eloquent pages of Dr. Graetz. But 
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one must regret that the national and reli- 

f ious partisanship of the historian should 
ave led him again and again into bitter 
and unjustifiable sarcasms at the expense of 
Christianity, as if none but the Christians 
had ever persecuted and despoiled his 
countrymen, as if the lesson of intolerance 
had not been taught in the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures, as if the infant Church had not to 
fight for its very existence against Phari¬ 
saical fanaticism, as if within the pale of 
Judaism itself the Babbis did not try to 
put down their opponents by force, at one 
time calling in tne aid of the Dominicans 
for the purpose (vol. iii., p. 560), at another 
imitating the procedure of the Spanish 
Inquisition against heretics (vol. iv., p. 728). 
Cheap sneers about the “ religion of love ” 
come with a singularly bad grace from one 
who would have been the first to insist on 
the derivation of Christian ethics from 
Mosaism, and who, as an historian, has to 
record numerous instances in which Chris¬ 
tian ecclesiastics sought with more or less 
success to protect the persecuted Jews 
against the rage of the ignorant multitude 
or the tyranny of unscrupulous princes. 

Count Goblet <!’Alviella gives us little more 
than a convenient summary of recent in¬ 
vestigations into the natural history of 
religion. He adheres to the old view that 
the deification of physical objects and 
forces is a spontaneous result of primitive 
speculation, silently putting aside rather 
than controverting the far-fetched explana¬ 
tions of Mr. Spencer and Prof. Max Muller. 

I may observe that, whatever support 
the recognition of a fixed order in nature 
gives to Theism, the lecturer is quite mis¬ 
taken when he finds such an argument 
8U fT{? eB ted in the Hecuba of Euripides 
(p. 199, note). “ Wo believe in the gods 
through law,” simply means we believe in 
them because the law of the land commands 
us so to do. No/ios is quite distinct from 
and even opposed to what we understand 
a . “law of nature,” The Count’s own 
religion is ethical theism with an agnostic 
shading—Elsmerianism in short. He holds 
that although man has evolved this faith 
from his own moral consciousness, morality 
has now become entirely dependent on it; 
and he joins hands with Mr. Mivart in 
asserting that determinism “ undermines the 
foundations of moral obligation ” (p. 284). 
No one who was quite at homo in English 
philosophy would repeat the hollow phrases 
of continental spiritualism with such un¬ 
questioning confidence. For the rest, the 
lecturer builds his hopes for the religion of 
the future on the gradual modification of 
existing Churches in a liberal sense, rather 
than on the rise of any new sect. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


young officer some excellent 


Preliminary Tactics. An Introduction to 
tiie Study of War for the use of Junior 
Officers. By Major Eden Baker, Instructor, 
Artillery College. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Major Eden Baker, in his Preface, com¬ 
plains that subalterns nowadays are learned 
on the subject of commanding army corps 
or armies, but are not thoroughly versed in 
the actual handling of such small parties as 
are likely to be under their command. He 


gives the 
advice: 

Learn from the numerous works in existence 
the principles of action of the three arms; the 
system upon which scouting and reconnaissance 
are carried out; the manipulation of small 
advanced flank and rearguards and outposts. 
40^ the treatment of the different arms in con¬ 
nexion with rivers, defiles, villages, woods, 
and convoys. After he has learnt all this he 
must set to work at the most difficult part of 
his task, viz., to acquire a true military eye and 
a ready judgment in the field. ’ ’ 

Nothing could be better. But will the 
attainment of the knowledge here described 
and its application in practice be made 
by putting before the beginner a new 
additional course of elaborate memory work, 
to be mastered before the beginnings of 
tactics are approached ? 3 

There is, undoubtedly, a kind of know¬ 
ledge which would be a valuable preliminary 
to the art of command, were it not that it 
cannot be learned in advance and in the 
i? 18 ^ a °b ^-be leader of troops must know 
the human heart, its hi^h daring, its sudden 
quamngs, andits mysterious imperative need 
to give itself with entire devotion to some 
master-spirit. But no text-book or compila¬ 
tion can teach this. The young officer will 
warn it, if he ever can learn it at all, in the 
friction of life and in the companionship of 
those whom he obeys and commands. A 
tactician should also know something of the 
horss, which can learn to do more work 
than English cavalry officers sometimes 
expect from it. Here, again, reading can 
give only a train of thought to be followed 
out, and such a stimulus will be best found 
in Nolan s old book, or in the new dialogues 
of the late Prince Hohenlohe. The mystery 
of ground is another element not exhausted, 
as some think, by the idea of cover, but 
full of resources for attack. This is a secret 
to be won only from mother earth and 
yielded by her to none but the assiduous 
wooer. Lastly there is the natural history 
of the bullet and the shell. Of this Major 
Eden Baker gives a thorough and useful 
account, though it is presented in a not very 
attractive form. 

The opening chapter, on organisation, 
is too much like an extract from a 
statistical dictionary, propagating the 
details of “field establishments”: that is, 
of the organisation which the War Office 
intends to give to its army corps when 
it gets them. The field establishments 
are valuable in their place, and so, too, 
are the details of armament and equip¬ 
ment. But a precis of them is useless. 
Anyone who needs to go into such matters 
usually wants much more than is here 
given. Major Eden Baker seems to hold 
that a subaltern is not to learn how to lead 
a patrol until he has digested this sort of 
thing: 
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“ The approximate fighting strength of a 
normal German army corps is 24,176 rifles, 
1204 sabres, and 102 guns; and of a German 
cavalry division 3612 sabres and 12 guns. 
Those of other nations are much the same.” 

It can hardly be right to make the statis¬ 
tical study of foreign armies a preliminary 
to the first lessons in tactics, yet Major 
Eden Baker has whole pages like this: 

“ Austria .—The H.A. gun : calibre, 3-14 in.; 


weight, 5-9 cwt.; M.V., 1365 f.s. ; ring shell, 
9o lb.; shrapnel, 10-27 lb. Weights behind 
the teams: gun, 3440 lb.; wagon, 4287 lb. 
No detachments are carried on the gun. The 
ammunition carried per gun per battery is: 

«3 8 « eU ’ 8 t : i 8 , hr T( el - 54 ; case, 8; incendiary 
shell, 6; a total of 152 rounds. There are 19 
carnages m a battery. 

“ The F.A. gun : calibre, 3-54 in.; weieht 
9-o cwt.; M.V., 1440f.s.; ring shell, 14-1 fb •’ 
1 f, 61b - Weights behind the teams! 
gun, 5040 lb.; wagon, 4124 lb. The ammu- 
mfaon earned per gun per battery is: ring 
8 “ e JJ' shrapnel, 45; case, 8; incendiar? 
abattery 128 ‘ There are 22 carriages in 

The four last chapters are sketches—too 
general to be ’of use for reference, and too 
detailed and too little concentrated into prin- 
ciples to help beginners—of supply, trans- 
g?“> luting arrangements, and marches, 
statistical information on these matters is 
freely given in the Soldier’s Pocket 
Book. But Lord Wolseley never dreamed 
that the young officer was to get up 
the dictionary part of his useful volume 
before learning how to take his half com¬ 
pany through a wood. Major Eden Baker 
declares (p. 175) that every officer “ should 
be thoroughly acquainted in detail ” with 
organisation, cadres, arms, and ammunition 
supply “ before he commences to study 
his profession,” and (p. vi.) that “ organi- 
sation, equipment, &c.,” are “the basis of 
all formations.” In other words, he thinks 
tactics must be subordinate to organisation ; 

1 believe that organisation should as far 
as possible be subordinate to tactics. 

The chapters on infantry and artillery 
fire are excellent. For infantry fire the 
author has rightly followed in the wake of 
Captain Mayne and of the Riylement of 1882. 
The account of artillery fire is clear and use- 
ful; and about “fire and ground” sound doo- 
trines are set forth. Even these chapters, 
however, are loaded with bad detail. Three 
pages are given to the oiling and keeping 
dean of a gun-carriage. I think our 
English schools of ballistics a little pedantic 
upon initial velocity (an illusion now 
happily dispelled after years of a mis¬ 
chievous reign), and upon calculations 

°*d 2 ’ ^ r ° u ^ not the beginner learn more 


from being told that other things being 
equal, a long bullet goes further than a short 
one ? The table of percentage of hits that 
may be expected in battle is surely a mis¬ 
take. The percentage depends on the men’s 
training and leading, and the field-firing at 
Attock in 1890 shows that better results 
than Major Eden Baker’s may be looked 
for in the future. The definitions, distin¬ 
guishing between fire tactics, fire manage¬ 
ment, fire direction, fire control, fire superin¬ 
tendence, and fire discipline, seem to me 
bad pedagogy. It is quite right to 
explain the share in the conduct of fire, of 
sergeant, captain, colonel, and general. 
But to invent an artificial terminology like 
this is unnecessary, and leads to confusion. 

Major Eden Baker is, no doubt, right in 
thinking that tactics cannot be profitably 
studied by an officer who makes no attempt 
to grasp the composition, armament, and 
equipment of the various arms and services. 
So long as the peace organisation of the 
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army does not admit of this familiarity being 
acquired in the officer’s every-day life, some 
such text-book as he has written is necessary. 
The difficulty is to give enough without 
giving too much. Is not the happy mean 
to be found by putting into the preliminary 
text-book only those details which are in¬ 
dispensable for the elements of tactics, and 
relegating all the rest to a book of reference ? 
Judged by this test, the present volume 
seems overloaded. 

Spenser Wilkinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

In Spite of Herself. By Leslie Keith. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

The One Good Guest. By L. B. Walford. 
(Longmans.) 

His Life's Magnet. By Theodora C. Elmslie. 
(Frederick Wame.) 

Zillah. By Joseph Hocking. (Ward, Lock 
& Co.) 

Wyhola. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Oli- 
phant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

Where the Sea-Birds Cry. By Castle Hill. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

For HaVs Sake. By Amy Manifold. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

Wanted. By Dick Donovan. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

A careful study of a thoroughly selfish 
woman and a thoroughly unselfish man, 
such as we have from Leslie Keith, was 
certainly worth making and giving to the 
public; but it is too long. In spite of 
Lady Chatty and Sir Peter, and Lawrence 
Hutton and two love-affairs, and even the 
patient Decima—who would have done very 
well if she had had a whole novel to disport 
herself in—the true interest of In Spite of 
Herself rests in the life of Anthony Vidal 
and his wife Susie, the husband who is 
all self-effacement, the wife who is all 
self-regard, if not all self-enjoyment. The 
contrast between the two is almost too 
strongly emphasised. By nine out of ten 
readers of the story the final martyrdom of 
Antony for the sake of Susie will be regarded 
as a mistake. But it surrounds what would 
otherwise be a rather commonplace plot 
with a halo of something like idealism. For 
the rest, In Spite of Herself is a painstaking 
study of the men and women, boys and girls, 
none of them romantically bad, that haunt 
the drawing-rooms of an unromantic society. 
As already said, Decima, the unselfish 
sister of the selfishly “ smart” Susie, should 
have had a novel to herself, for she is to 
Susie what Littlo Dorrit was to her sister 
Fanny. Her lover Archie is a trifle too 
plain, however, in spite of “ a shapely calf 
that looked its best in a shooting-stocking.” 
For “ the close-cropped curls on his head 
were undeniably red ”; and there is not 
generally supposed to be any special attrac¬ 
tion for women in ‘‘a wholesome, open, 
plain-featured face, embrowned with the 
weather, and freckled where it is not brown.” 
In Spite of Herself is a painstaking pro¬ 
duct of second-class art in fiction. It is 
not at all unreadable, in spite of its length, 
and (like Archie’s face) is thoroughly whole¬ 
some. 


The One Good Guest is the most thoroughly 
juvenile of all Mrs. Walford’s books. It is 
indeed a study of tho characters of a boy 
and a girl; for although Tom and Ida 
Barnet are old enough to entertain guests 
at their country house during a season 
which is more notable for rain than shoot¬ 
ing, and to defy outspoken oldsters like 
General Thistleblow, they are but boy and 
girl after all, so far as their best (and 
happily dominating) instincts are concerned. 
Nothing could be simpler than the plot of 
One Good Guest. Among the guests included 
by Tom and Ida Barnet in their first 
country-house party is Maurice Stafford, 
who is good-natured, obliging, and hope¬ 
ful under the most discouraging meteoro¬ 
logical circumstances. But he is mistaken 
—wilfully or unintentionally does not at 
first appear—for a scampish brother; and 
certain spiteful cats and male weaklings of 
the sort represented as being very numer¬ 
ous in Society, spread the story abroad 
that the Bamets have been entertaining a 
devil unawares. Influenced by a letter to 
a quite unnecessary extent, Ida very dis¬ 
courteously dismissed the young man whom 
she “secretly loves.” Tom proves to be 
made of firmer stuff. He believes in 
Stafford, and confounds his maligners; and 
of course in the end Ida and her lover are 
brought together. This is the whole of 
One Good Guest. It is a story and nothing 
more, and a story of tho type of John 
Strange Winter’s rather than of Mrs. 
Walford’s. Tom Barnet is a good portrait, 
however, and some of Maurice’s slanderers 
are cleverly enough sketched. In short, 
The One Good Guest is one of those stories 
which should be written in a fortnight and 
can be read in an hour. 

Sir Reginald Guest, known to everybody 
as “Rex,” is a young man of generous 
instincts. But he is passionate, he is apt 
to dash off from the regular path of life 
into dissipation, he bears a startling resem¬ 
blance to that Rochester who distinguished 
himself in the days when “ the Nell Gwynne 
Defender of the Faith ” was king, and he 
is under a family curse which wul not be 
removed till a Guest gives his life for a Le 
Marchant. The three hundred and fifty 
pages of which His Life's Magnet is com¬ 
posed are devoted to the desperate efforts 
of Rex to escape from the bonds of fate. 
Apparently he succeeds when he saves the 
life of Serene Garland and falls in love with 
her, and she with him. But she proves to 
be a Le Marchant, and to have a father who 
is under a cloud, while a “ certain person ” 
has figured in Rex’s history before Serene. 
So there is nothing left for Rex but to 
gratify his tastes for dissipation to the 
uttermost, and to die while attempting to 
save the life of the man whom he erro¬ 
neously supposes to be his successful rival. 
Thus it will be seen that His Life's Magnet 
is neither an original nor a satisfactory 
story, and the leading characters in it are 
very commonplace. One or two of the 
minor personages, such as Hopperty, a 
lame boy, whose loyalty to Rox is un¬ 
bounded, and the family of that Harry 
Conquest whom the jealous young man 
considers to be a treacherous friend, are 
carefully and even cleverly drawn. The 
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length to which His Life's Magnet runs is 
quite unnecessary. 

As a mere romance—as present-day 
romances go— Zillah is readable and even 
exhilarating, in an old-fashioned way and 
to a quite old-fashioned extent. Zillah is a 
very good example of the beautiful, lovable 
maiden whose father is an Englishman, 
whose mother is a Spaniard, who is the heir 
to a squire, and who has fallen into 
the hands of scoundrels. Jack Harcourt, 
too—impressionable, courageous, inventive, 
and indomitable—is just the sort of young 
man to fall in love with Zillah, to carry her 
off, and to knock down the man who occu- 

E ies the place of the superior fiend among 
er enemies. These enemies, too, would all 
be sufficiently natural and real but for their 
dealings—and, indeed, but for the dealings 
of everybody in the story—with spiritualism 
and kindred “ phenomena.” No doubt these 
give a certain modern piquancy to the 
story, and, in the case of the credulous 
Uncle William, take the place of character. 
But one gets tired long before Zillah closes 
of its feeble “ mediums ” and of “ powers ” 
which, when they are tested by a genuine 
emergency, show themselves to be no powers 
at all. 

Wyhola is a rather thin story of a rustic 
beauty of the familiar, almost passionless, 
sort whom young men and second-rate novel¬ 
ists rave of, and who is within an ace of 
marrying the wrong man. Wyhola is, 
fortunately, distir.|mished from most girls of 
the kind that would naturally obtain such a 
nickname as “ The Rose of Gorve Dale ” by 
the genuine simple Puritanism of her nature, 
which takes the form of pretty obstinacy 
when she has to decide between duty and 
love. The disloyal Lancelot is, as his rival 
Basil puts it, a bit of a cur, but he is even 
more of a goose. Otherwise, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that he should have quarrelled 
with Wyhola, a girl brought up to the 
erformance of deeds of philanthropy, 
ecause she has been true to her second 
nature, even to the extent of committing a 
trifling breach of decorum. Writers of 
such stories as this have a special con¬ 
stituency in view for which they cater; and, 
doubtless, with a view to this constituency, 
the author of The Rose of Corve Bale has 
made the currish Lancelot and the mildly 
treacherous Bianca tolerably happy, and 
reconciled them to Wyhola. But the recon¬ 
ciliation will strike the believer in the reality 
of ordinary human nature as a blemish on 
an otherwise fairly good plot. 

It is eminently inadvisable that people 
who live in the south of England should go 
to the west coast of Scotland for change of 
air and bathing, even if they take a nurse 
with their children. There is a risk that 
one at least of the children may be carried 
off by gypsies, who it seems frequent that 
region. George, the boy who in Where the 
Sea Birds Cry is thus carried off, fares very 
well indeed. Though he has quite a host 
of adventures, all ends well with him in the 
long run, for these experiences serve mainly 
to harden him. But of course all children 
who go to the west coast of Scotland might 
not get off so easily. There is no special 
merit of any kind in Where the Sea Birds Cry , 
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which has a juvenile look. The Irish dialect 
in it is decidedly antique, and the inci¬ 
dents, of which it is almost entirely com¬ 
posed, are of the familiarly “ stirring ” 


There is in For Hal's Sake a pleasant 
American flavour of the sort to be found 
in Little Lord Fauntl&roy. A boy and a girl 
with a man who professes to be their father 
turn up from the other side of the Atlantic 
in the nouse of Colonel Treherne, of Suffolk, 
who is a gentleman of the Thomas Newcome 
type. This man is on no good errand. He 
professes to have married Colonel Treheme’s 
sister in America, and to have discovered 
that Colonel Treheme’s father made a 
will leaving the house and lands in Suffolk 
to the son of this sister. In spite of this, 
and in spite of the appearance on the scene 
of Miss Vowles, the governess of the child¬ 
ren of Cyrus Hodgson, of Montana, the 
Treherne family fraternise with their rela¬ 
tives in the friendliest possible way. The 
two sets of children come to know each 
other thoroughly. Although poor Hal, 
the true heir to the Chase, dies, all 
ends well for the Treheraes, for the 
supposed father of the American children 
turns out to be the brother of their 
governess. Mollie Hodgson also is adopted 
by her uncle, and so is not separated from 
her cousins. But the strength of For HaVs 
Sake lies not in the plot, but in the childish 
dialogues, confidences, and adventures, with 
which it is filled. They are thoroughly 
natural, and the differences between the 
British and the American temperaments and 
educational methods are admirably brought 
out. 


It may be hoped that Dick Donovan is 
the last of the detectivists in fiction. 
Though he is by no means the worst, yet 
Wanted ! suggests that he has exhausted his 
imagination or his note-book. Stories of 
the type of “ Springthorpe’s Last Flutter ”— 
an adventure of the gambling-table abroad 
—can only have been inserted here because 
their author is of opinion that he has pub¬ 
lished quite enough about smashers, forgers, 
burglars, murderers, and sanctimonious 
scoundrels, and that he had better have 
something to say in future of humanity 
that is ordinarily and not abnormally weak. 
At the same time Dick Donovan has lost 
none of his power of inventing a story of 
criminals and clues—a power in which he is 
inferior only to the biographer of Sherlock 
Holmes. “A Strange Conspiracy,” “Old 
Jinks’s Money,” and “ Taken in the Act,” 
are sufficient evidences of the existence of 
this faculty unimpaired. Dick Donovan’s 
style, too, improves as time passes. He 
writes more gracefully, and with a lighter 
hand than he used to do. 

William Wallace. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s scarlet- 
covered “Social Science Series” continues its 
miscellaneous course, and bids fair to become a 
permanency. With the wide range of subject 
which it covers, and the varied views of its 
contributors, there seems no reason why it 
ihould come to an end. In quality we think it 
in. woves as it goes on. It contains no really 
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important work, but some of the recent 
volumes are earnest and useful contributions to 
social questions. They do not exhaust, or even 
go deeply into, any subject. They do not 
affect to do any such thing. It is enough that 
they give us a ready means of observing the 
strength and direction of prevailing opinions 
on social and industrial matters. 

In Neighbourhood Guilds Dr. Stanton Coit 
takes up General Booth’s challenge to bring 
forward a better scheme than his for lifting 
the fallen classes of society into independence 
and prosperity. The idea of the Guilds is 
that, 

“ irrespective of religious belief or non-belief, all 
the people, men, women, and children, in any one 
street, or any small number of streets, in every 
working-class district in London, shall be 
' organised into a set of clubs, which are by them¬ 
selves, or in alliance with those of other neighbour¬ 
hoods, to carry out, or induce others to carry out, 
all the reforms—domestic, industrial, educational, 

S rovident, or recreative—which the social ideal 
emands.” 

Dr. Coit has himself successfully tested his 
plan in New York and in London; and if he 
ban make many others work in his own healthy 
spirit and with his own good sense, the Guilds 
may or may not be great instruments of social 
reform, but at any rate they will bring a 
wholesome influence into many dull lives. 

A useful supplement to Miss Potter’s work 
on The Co-operative Movement, which we have 
already noticed as appearing in the same series, 
is an essay on Distributing Co-operative Societies, 
by Dr. Luigi PizzamigUo. It expounds the 
nature and merits of distributive oo-operation, 
discusses some of its vexed questions (as whether 
goods should be sold at cost price or at current 
market price, and whether sues should be con¬ 
fined to members), and gives a brief account of 
the spread of co-operation throughout Europe. 

In The Student’s Marx, Dr. Aveling epitomises 
in 174 short pages the first volume of Das 
Capital, and has performed this very difficult 
task with great care and skill. He intends the 
analysis for those who have read, and for those 
who have not read, the work itself. To the 
former, it will bo of considerable service; it 
will, in fact, be the next best thing to an 
analysis made by themselves. To the latter, 
whether they afterwards go to the original or 
not, it will be of doubtful benefit. It will not 
make the reading of Marx one whit the easier; 
and taken by itself, being a mere skeleton of 
argument, it would leave the student with a 
good many false and a great many crude 
ideas. In short, it should be used as a document 
is used in the witness-box, to refresh the 
memory; and for that purpose it is exceedingly 
good. 

Both those who believe in Mr. Henry George 
and those who do not will derive considerable 
satisfaction from his open letter to Leo XIII. 
on The Condition of Labour. The believers 
will find his doctrine of the iniquity of private 
property in land enforced with a truly enviable 
vigour of rhetoric. The unbelievers, on their 
part, cannot fail to enjoy the pedagogic 
solemnity with which Mr. George lectures the 
Pope, and the intimate acquaintance which he 
displays with the designs of Providence. His 
way of taxing land “ is the way intended by 
God for raising public revenues.” In the 
increasing value of land, from the growth of 
population, is it not clear that we have “ a 
tendency willed by the Creator ? Can it mean 
anything else than that He who ordained the 
State, with its needs, has, in the values which 
attach to land, provided the means to meet those 
needs ? ” And then Mr. George proceeds, with 
many professions of personal esteem, to show 
his Holiness that, in defending private property 
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m land, he is defending a system which means 
robbery, murder, and other evil things. A 
translation of the Encyclical of last year is 
appended. Mr. George hopes that his Holiness 
will not be offended at the frankness of his 
letter. We are certain that his Holiness will 
not be offended; his feelings will be of an 
entirely different kind. 

The Modern State in relation to Society and 
the Individual. By Paul Leroy Beaulieu. M. 
Beaulieu, who is an individualist without being 
a fanatic, dissents from the dictum of M. Jules 
Simon that “the State ought to strive to 
render itself useless, and to prepare for its own 
decease.” He would leave it three functions. 
Firstly, it should guarantee security — the 
collective security of the nation, and the 
personal security of the individual and of his 
rights. Secondly, though it does not create 
rights (for right is of spontaneous growth), it 
should define, sanction, and regulate them in 
its administration of justice. Thirdly, being 
the representative of social permanence, it 
should prevent the general conditions of 
existence from deteriorating among its people, 
and should even seek to improve them. 
Under this last head M. Beaulieu speaks of 
such matters as drainage and forestry. But 
his general principle is wide enough to cover 
the extremest forms of State intervention. 
That the State should safeguard permanent 
interests. against the short-sighted pursuit of 
resent interests, is the ground on which is 
ased the demand for State regulation of the 
hours of labour. A classification of functions 
which M. Beaulieu and Mr. Herbert Spencer 
on the one hand, and the Fabian Society on 
the other hand, can equally accept is not very 
helpful. M. Beaulieu's essay is bright and 
lucid; he shows easily enough that modem 
governments do many things badly; but 
neither his criticism nor his principles will 
enable us to decide whether the State should 
control the liquor traffic or give pensions to 
aged people. The warnings of the philosopher 
and the economist can never do more than 
make us move cautiously. If they have that 
effect, it is a great deal. 

In The Destitute Alien in Great Britain, 
edited by Mr. Arnold White, we have several 
essays on foreign pauper immigration and the 
necessity of imposing restrictions upon it. 
Mr. C. B. Shaw gives an account of the 
Huguenot and Flemish settlers, as if to warn 
us that we should be cautious in accepting the 
policy advocated in the rest of the volume; 
Mr. Crackanthorpe states generally the case 
for government interference; the Rev. G. T. 
Heaney deals with the moral aspect, and Mr. 
W. A. McArthur with the imperial aspect, of 
the question; Mr. C. J. Follett sketches 
briefly the history of legislation as to aliens; 
and Mr. W. H. Wilkins and Mr. T. H. Jeyes 
describe the extent and character of pauper 
immigration and its influence on English 
labour. It is in determining this last point 
that the difficulty consists ; and, as Mr. Arnold 
White says, the question is unlikely to be sett led in 
this country without a more thorough examina¬ 
tion into the facts than has yet been made. 
If it be shown that foreign immigration, to 
any considerable extent, lowers the English 
labourer’s standard of life and tends to keep it 
low, we shall certainly follow the example 
of the United States and Australia in imposing 
restrictions. But the case has not yet been 
made out, and Mr. White’s essayists too readily 
assume that a stringent Alien Act could cure the 
undoubted evils which they describe. 

The Impossibility of Social Democracy. By 
Dr. A. Schaffle. This is a supplement to The 
Quintessence of Socialism, a translation of which 
has already appeared in Messrs. Sonnenschein’s 
series. In the form of letters to a friend, Dr, 
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Schaffle describes the characteristics of Social 
Democracy, gives an elaborate criticism of it 
in its various phases and relations, and states 
his method of combating it. The last part of 
the work is that which will be most helpful to 
English readers. Unless they have leanings 
towards Collectivism, they may safely omit Ins 
analysis and criticism (in the course of which 
he permits himself to use a good many argu¬ 
ments which are not wise or discreet), and 
may begin with his third letter, in which he 
elaborates a positive social policy. “ There 
must be an end,” he says, “ of the anti-govern¬ 
mental, the truly nihilistic laistez faire, 
laissez alter, of the thorough Liberals, just 
as much as of Democratic Collectivism.” His 
argument on this head is interesting not only 
on general grounds, but as an indication of the 
different currents of opinion in Germany. 

In Poverty: Its Genesis and Exodus, Mr. 
J. G. Godard resolves the causes of poverty 
into insufficient production, waste, unequal 
distribution (the most potent cause of all), and 
poverty itself; and proceeds to explain how by 
socialist remedies these causes can be removed. 
The community is to acquire the ownership of 
land and capital. But he would proceed 
gradually. For a practical programme, to 
mention some of his proposals, he would make 
land bear a larger share of taxation, he would 
disendow the Church, there should be a different¬ 
iated and graduated income tax, municipal bodies 
should take over the liquor traffic, and more 
adequate provision should be made for educa¬ 
tion. Mr. Godard writes very confidently, 
and his book should find appreciation as a 
good Progressive manual. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Among the most interesting announcements 
of Messrs. Macmillans, to be found in full on 
another page of the Academy, we may mention 
here a new volume of poems by Lord Tenny¬ 
son, to bo called Akbar’s Dream ; a new volume 
of poems by Mr. George Meredith; and a 
volume of historical essays by Lord Acton. 

The Bev. H. E. Haweis, at the request 
of the family, has undertaken the compi¬ 
lation of a memoir of Sir Morell Mac¬ 
kenzie from private papers and personal 
reminiscences. The work will be issued about 
the close of the year by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co. 

Me. William Heinemann will issue early 
next month, under the title of Twenty-five 
Years in the Secret Service: the Becollections 
of a Spy, Major Le Caron’s diaries and note¬ 
books, with a number of hitherto unpublished 
documents and portraits. Major Le Caron 
will be remembered as one of the principal 
witnesses on behalf of the Times in the Parnell 
trial. 

Lord Ciiables Bruce, who, as is well 
known, has made a study of the contents of the 
Althorpe Library, has written an account of 
the most important books in the collection. 
This will shortly be published, in a volume of 
some three hundred pages quarto, with 
numerous illustrations and facsimiles, under 
the title Treasures of the Althorpe Library: 
The Origin and Development of the Art of 
Printing, illustrated by examples from the 
collection of Earl Spencer. The publisher will 
be Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Longmans have in the press a 
volume of essays by the late Kichard Jefferies, 
dealing with the condition of the agricultural 
labourer, most of which originally appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine, but one, cast in the form of 
a story, has not before been published. It will 
be called The Toilers of the Field, and will have 


for frontispiece a portrait from the bust in 
Salisbury Cathedral. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce a volume, 
entitled Ten Years' Captivity in the Mahdi's 
Camp, 1882-1892, edited by Major F. E. 
Wingate, director of intelligence in the Egyptian 
army. It is based upon the original manu¬ 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, of the 
Austrian mission in Kordofan, who escaped 
early in the present year from the Soudan with 
two Sisters of Mercy. The book will be illus¬ 
trated with photographs, maps, and special 
drawings by Mr. Walter C. Horsley. 

Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane 
will publish next week Mr. Le Gallienne’s new 
volume, English Poems, the whole edition of 
which has been disposed of before issue. The 
principal poem is a version of the story of 
Paolo and Francesca. The same publishers will 
also issue, simultaneously, Mr. Arthur Symons’s 
Silhouettes: A Book of Verses, with a title 
page designed by Mr. Herbert Home. 

A volume of Memorial Verses by Mr. George 
Barlow will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. The book will be 
entitled A Lost Mother, and will contain an 
autotype reproduction of W. Bell Scott’s 
etching after Blake’s highly finished water¬ 
colour in the British Museum, illustrating the 
words: “ There shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain, for the former things are passed 
away.” 

Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. will shortly 
publish a work by Mr. Stephen Bonsall (special 
correspondent of the “Central News”), on 
Morocco as it is, containing an account of 
Sir Charles Euan Smith’s recent mission and its 
importance to England in relation to Gibraltar. 

Mr. I. Zangwill’s Children of the Ghetto, 
will be published in three-volume form 
by Mr. W. Heinemann towards the end 
of the month. The story, which is of a realistic 
nature, deals with phases of Jewish life in 
London, and is divided into two books— 

“ Children of the Ghetto,” and “ Grandchildren 
of the Ghetto,” treating of the East-end Jew 
and the West-end Jew respectively. An 
American edition will be published simul¬ 
taneously, and a copy will be presented by the 
Jewish Publication Society of America to each 
of its 4000 members as a New Year’s gift. 

Messrs. Bell will issue on the 28th inst. 
Horae Evangelicae; or, the Internal Evidence 
of the Gospel History, being an inquiry into 
the structure and origin of the Four Gospels, 
and the characteristic design of each narrative, 
by the Eev. J. E. Birks. 

The next volume in the series of “ Great 
Writers ” will be Voltaire, by Mr. Francis 
Espinasse. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will issue the first 
volume of his new “Independent Library” 
next week, under the title of The Shifting of 
the Fire, a novel by Mr. Ford Hueffer, with a 
dedication to the author’s grandfather, Mr. 
Ford Madox Brown. The new series is 
designed to include both Foreign and English 
fiction, but no reprints. It is “Independent” 
because there is no connexion between the 
volumes composing it. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. will 
publish immediately Mr. Siias K. Hooking’s 
new work, Where Duty Lies, of which the 
scene is again laid among the quaint villages 
on the Cornish coast. 

The Village Blacksmith is the title of a three- 
volume novel, by Darley Dale, which will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. at the end 
of the month. 


The first edition of Lord Augustas Loftus’s 
Eeminiscences has been already exhausted. 
The work is now reprinting, and a second 
edition will be ready in a few days. 

Messrs Osgood, MoIlvaine & Co. will 
publish immediately a new edition of Mr. 
Lawrence Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of 
London, illustrated with more than seventy 
portraits. 

A new serial issue of Electricity in the Service 
of Man, revised by E. Mullineux Walmsley, is 
about to be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
Part I. will appear on Sept 26. 

A Swedish translation of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
Scapegoat has inst appeared, under the title of 
“ Synabooken ”; and a German translation is 
being made by Dr. Koenig, the historian of 
German literature. We also understand that 
the one-volume English edition has reached a 
sale of sixteen thousand. 

Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, of the Leadenhall 
Press, who is engaged upon a work on Horn- 
Books, will be grateful for references to 
material and examples. 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate will publish 
in October: The Galilean, a Portrait of Jesus 
of Nazareth, by the Eev. Walter Lloyd; The 
Supernatural : its Origin, Nature, and Evolu¬ 
tion, by John H. King, in 2 vols. ; Against 
Dogma and Free Will, by H. Croft Hiller, in 
which the author tries to show from Weismann’s 
investigations the impossibility of free will, 
the certainties of science, and the uncertainties 
of metaphysics. 

They have also nearly ready : the Hibbert 
Lectures for 1892, by Claude Montefiore, on The 
Origin, Foundation, and History of the Hebrew 
Religion ; Silva Gadelica, a Collection of Tales in 
Irish, with extracts illustrating persons and 
laces, edited from MSS. and translated by 
tandish H. O’Grady, in 2 vols.; and in the 
press a second series of a translation of Haus- 
rath’s “ New Testament Times,” The Times of 
the Apostles, in 2 vols. 

Before Mr. C. H. Pearson left Melbourne 
for England, to take up the appointment of 
secretary to the Agent-General of Victoria, 
vacant Dy the death of J. Cashel Hoey, an 
address was presented to him on August 
12, in the private room of Chief Justice 
Higinbotham. Among the subscribers were 
most of the professors of the University of 
Melbourne. In Australia, Mr. Pearson was 
known as a Badical politician, and as at one 
time minister of education; here he is re¬ 
membered as professor of modern history at 
King’s College, London, before Dr. Brewer. 
His return to England will be almost coin¬ 
cident with the publication of a new book of 
his on The Future of National Life and 
Character. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The October number of the Expository Times 
will contain a long article by Prof. Sayce on the 
bearing of recent archaeological discoveries on 
the Higher Criticism of the Old Testament; also a 
“Study of Milton’s Primaeval Man”; and articles 
by Prof. Candlish on “ The Notion of Divine 
Covenants in the Bible”; by Prof. Symonds, of 
Toronto, on “Eecent Biblical Study in 
Canada”; by Prof. Banks on “Our Debt to 
German Theology ”; by Mr. David Eaton on 
“ Wendt’s Teaching of Jesus ”; and a note by 
Prof. Margoliouth on the study of Syriac. 

The second year of the Bookman will begin 
with a new volume next month. Among the 
contents of the October number will be the 
first of a series of personal reminisoenoes 
of literary men who were prominent in the 
second quarter of the present oentury; a por- 
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trait of Prof. Henry Drummond, on a special 
plate; some unpublished letters of George 
Eliot; an estimate of Mr. R. H. Hutton, of the 
Spectator, by Mr. William Watson; and a 
review, by Prof. W. M. Bamsay, of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone’s address at the Oriental Congress. 

The October number of the Asiatic Quarterly 
Review will contain the following articles. 
Under the title of " Bam-i-Dunia ” (= the 
Boof of the World), Mr. Robert Michell writes 
on the Pamirs, with full knowledge of what the 
Bossians have both done and written; there 
will be two articles on Morocco, by Mr. Ion 
Perdicaris and Mr. W. B. Harris, from very 
different points of view; Dr. B. N. Oust win 
discuss the ethics of African exploration; 
Pandit S. E. Gopalacharlu, the question whether 
it is permissible for high-caste Hindus to cross 
the ocean; and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji will 
advocate the holding of examinations lor the 
Civil Service in India as well as in England. 

The first number of The Notts and Derbyshire 
Notes and Queries will be published, by Mr. 
Frank Murray, on October 15. Among the 
contents will be an Introduction bv the Bev. 
Dr. J. C. Cox; and an article on Nottingham 
Stoneware, by Miss Edith Hodgkin. 

Mb. Clement Scott’s reply to Mr. William 
Archer’s article in the Fortnightly Review for 
August on “ The Drama in the Doldrums,” 
will appear in the October number of the 
Theatre. 

Mr. Arthur L. Salmon will contribute a 
paper entitled “ A Literary Treasure-land ” to 
a forthcoming issue of the Library Review. It 
contains reminiscences of experience among the 
cheap bookstalls. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

A SONNET. 

Let whoso will call half that is unclean, 

And over men’s backglidingB sit and brood ; 

Yet I have found rich colours in the mud 
And hints of beauty in the dreariest scene. 

I have scant patience with that sober mood 
That from the world impetuous youth would wean; 
Rather be bold, and learn what all things mean, 
Since scratches will but teach us hardihood. 
Simple our knowledge is, howe'er we plod; 

It may be we should love what most we hate, 
Since none have wisdom this side of the sod; 

And He who judges is compassionate, 

For in my dusty soul I found of late 
The indubitable footprints of the God. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s List. 

General. —“ Akbar’s Dream, and Other 
Poems,” by Lord Tennyson; “Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of Lord Tennyson,” miniature 
edition, printed at the Clarendon Press, on 
India Paper, in 8 volumes, in doth box; 
“A Volume of Historical Essays,” by Lord 
Acton; “ Man in Art,” by Philip G. Hamerton, 
illustrated with etchings and photogravures 
from pictures ; “ The Empty Purse, and other 
Poems,” by George Meredith; “Becords of 
Tennyson, Buskin, and Browning,” by Anne 
Thackeray Bitchie; “ Scenes in Fairyland ; or, 
Miss Mary’s Visits to the Court of Fairy 
Eealm,” by Canon Atkinson, with about 40 
illustrations by C. E. Brock; “ Days with Sir 
Boger de Coverley,” reprinted from The 
Spectator, with illustrations by Hugh Thomson; 
“The Library,” by Andrew Lang, with a 
chapter on modem English illustrated books, 
by Austin Dobson, new edition; “ The Makers 
of Venice,” Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and 
Men of Letters, by Mrs. Oliphant, with illus¬ 


trations by B. B. Holmes ; “ Old Christmas,” 
by Washington Irving, with illustrations by 
Randolph Caldecott; “ The Dream of Man,” 
by William Watson ; “ The Poems of Words¬ 
worth,” chosen and edited by Matthew Arnold, 
with steel portrait engraved by C. H. Jeans, 
printed on India paper and mounted on title, 
the text printed on Dutch hand-made; 

“ The Works of Coleridge,” edited, with intro¬ 
duction, by J. Dykes Campbell, with portrait; 

“ Interludes ” : being two essays, a story, and 
some verses, by Horace Smith; “The Purga¬ 
tory of Dante Alighieri,” an experiment in 
literal verse translation, by Charles Lancelot 
Shadwell, with an introduction by Walter 
Pater; “A Handbook to Dante,” by Prof. 
Scartazzini, translated by A. J. Butler; “ The 
History of Early English Literature,” being 
the history of English poetry from its 
beginnings to the accession of King iElfred, by 
the Bev. Stopford A. Brooke, with a map, in 
2 vols.; “English Prose Writers”; passages of 
English prose selected on the plan of “The 
English Poets,” by various writers, with short 
introductions, edited with a general introduc¬ 
tion by Henry Craik, in 5 vols.; “ Stray 
Studies from England and Italy,” by J. R. 
Green, new edition; “Horae Sabbaticae,” 
third series, by Sir James Stephen; two new 
volumes of the Golden Treasury series;— 
‘'Lyric Love: an Anthology,” edited by 
William Watson, with a steel vignette after 
Stothard, engraved by W. Bidgway; and “ The 
Art of Worldly Wisdom,” by Balthasar 
Grecian, translated by Joseph Jacobs, with 
vignette; “The Beauties of Nature, and the 
Wonders of the World we live in,” by Sir John 
Lubbock, with illustrations; “ Amenophis and 
other Poems: Sacred and Secular,” by Francis 
Turner Palgrave, with vignette after Raphael; 
“The Life of John Muton,” Vol. II., new 
edition, also an index to the six volumes, by Prof. 
David Masson; “ The Life of Cardinal 
Manning,” by E. S. Purcell, in 2 vols., with 
portraits; “Memoirs of My Indian Career,” by 
the late Sir George Campbell, in 2 vols., 
with portrait and map; “Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson,” edited by Mowbray Morris, 
being a new volume of “ The Globe 
Library ” ; “ Edward the First,” by Prof. 
Tout, being a new volume of “ Twelve English 
Statesmen”; “Lives of Eminent Persons,” 
reprinted from The Times, in 4 vols.; “The 
Future of National Life and Character,” by 
C. H. Pearson, late Minister of Education, 
Victoria; “History of Federal Government 
in Greece and Italy,” by the late E. A. 
Freeman, with a general introduction, new 
edition, edited by J. B. Bury; “ The English 
Town in the Fifteenth Century,” by Alice 
Stopford Green, in 2 vols.; “Footprints of 
Statesmen during the Eighteenth Century in 
England,” by the Hon. Reginald B. Brett; 
“ Bound London Down East and up West,” by 
Montagu Williams, Q.C.; “ Aristotle’s Con¬ 
stitution of Athens,” by J. E. Sandys, being a 
new volume of the Classical Library; “Life 
and Labour of the People in London,” edited 
by Charles Booth, in four monthly volumes; 
“ A Theory of Wages and its Application to the 
Eight Hours Question and the Labour 
Problems,” by Herbert M. Thompson; 
“ Tales from Tennyson’s Idylls of the King,” 
retold in prose by the Bev. Alfred Church; 
“The Girls and I,” by Mrs.Molesworth, illus¬ 
trated by L. Leslie Brooke ; “ An Old Woman’s 
Outlook,” by Charlotte M. Yonge; “Annals 
of an Old Manor House, Sutton Place, Guild¬ 
ford,” by Frederic Harrison, illustrated from 
drawings by William Luker, jun., W. 
Niven, and C. Foster Hayward; “Life in 
Ancient Egypt,” described by Adolf Erman, 
translated by H. M. Tirard, with illustrations 
and maps; “ Beast and Man in India,” a popu¬ 
lar sketch of Indian animals in their relations 


with the people, by John Lockwood Kipling> 
with illustrations by the author, new edition ; 

‘ ‘ France under the Regency,” with a review of the 
administration of Louis XIV., by J. B. Perkins ; 

“ The City-State of Greek and Roman 
Antiquity,” by W. Warde Fowler; “Atlas of 
Classical Antiquities,” by Th. Schreiber, edited 
for English use by Prof. W. 0. F. Anderson; 
a new edition of “ The English Citizen Series,” 
thoroughly revised, to be issued in monthly 
volumes from October, 1892. 

Theological. —“The Central Teaching of 
Christ,” being a study and exposition of St. 
John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. inclusive, by 
Canon Bernard ; “ Cathedral and University 
Sermons,” by the late Dean Church ; “ Col¬ 
lected Works of Frederick Denison Maurice,” 
in monthly volumes from October, 1892; 

“ Restful Thoughts in Restless Times,” 
by Dean Vaughan; “Counsel to English 
Churchmen Abroad,” sermons by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar; “ Warburtonian Lectures on the 
Minor Prophets,” by Canon Kirkpatrick; two 
volumes of essays by Bishop Lightfoot: 
“Dissertations on the Apostolic Age,” and 
“Biblical Miscellanies”; “The Early Nar¬ 
ratives of Genesis,” by Prof. Ryle; “ Mothers 
and Sons,” by the Hon. and Bev. Edward 
Lyttelton. 

Science. —“ Researches on the Propagation of 
Electrical Force,” by Prof. Heinrich Hertz, of 
Bonn, translated by Prof. D. E. Jones, illus¬ 
trated ; “A Text-book of Pathology, System¬ 
atic and Practical,” by Prof. D. J. Hamilton, 
Vol. II; “ Electrical Papers,” by Oliver 
Heaviside, in 2 vols; “ Pioneers of Science,” 
by Prof. Oliver Lodge, with portraits and other 
illustrations ; “The Diseases of Modem Life,” 
by B. W. Richardson, new and cheaper 
edition; “ Finger Prints,” by Francis Galton, 
with numerous illustrations ; “ Hereditary- 
Genius : An Inquiry into its Laws ana 
Consequenoes,” by Francis Galton, new 
edition; “Materials for the Study of 
Variation in Animals,” Part I., Discon¬ 
tinuous Variation, by William Bateson, illus¬ 
trated; “On Colour Blindness,” by Thomas 
H. Bickerton, illustrated, Nature Series; 

“ Hygiene ” : its Principles as applied to Public 
Health, adapted to the requirements of the 
elementary and advanced stages of the Science 
and Art Department, &c., by Edward F. 
Willoughby, new and enlarged edition; a 
uniform edition of Prof. Huxley’s Essays, in 
6 vols.; “ A Defence of Philosophic Doubt,” 
being an Essay on the Foundations of Belief, 
by A. J. Balfour, new edition ; “ Evolution and 
Man’s Place in Nature,” by Prof. Calderwood. 

Fiction. —“Don Orsino,” in 3 vols., “Chil¬ 
dren of the King,” in 2 vols., and “ Three 
Fates,” new and cheaper edition, by F. 
Marion Crawford; ‘ ‘ The Heir-Presumptive and 
the Heir-Apparent,” in 3 vols., “ The Rail¬ 
way Man and His Children,” new and cheaper 
edition, and “The Marriage of Elinor,” new 
and cheaper edition, by Mrs. Oliphant; “ Under 
Pressure,” by the Marchesa Theodoli, in 2 vols. ; 
“ Helen Treveryan: or, the Ruling Race,” by 
John Boy, in 3vols; “That Stick,” by Charlotte 
M. Yonge, illustrated by W. J. Hennessy, new 
and cheaper edition ; The Novels of Charles 
Dickens, in Macmillans’ 3s. 6d. series : 
“Dornbey and Son,” fifty-two illustrations; 
“Christmas Books,” sixty-five illustrations; 
“Sketches by Boz,” forty-four illustrations; 
“ American Notes and Pictures from Italy,” 
four illustrations; also The Letters of Charles 
Dickens (uniform with the novels). 

Educational. —“A School History of Rome,” 
with maps and plans, by Evelyn S. Shuck- 
burgh ; “A Special Vocabulary to Macmillans’ 
Second Course of French Composition,” with 
copious remarks on the order of words, 
synonyms, homonyms, &c., byG. E. Fasnacht; 
“ Teacher’s Companion to Macmillans’ Second 
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Course of French Composition,” by G. E. 
Fasnaeht; “French Dialogues: a Systematic 
Introduction to the Grammar and Idiom of 
Spoken French,” by John Storm, intermediate 
course, translated by G. Macdonald; “ Guide 
to the Study of Political Economy,” from the 
Italian of Dr. Luigi Cossa, new edition; “A 
Method of English, chiefly for Secondary 
Schools,” by Dr. James Gow; “ A Primer of 
English History,” by Arabella Buckley; “ A 
Primer of Chaucer,” by Alfred W. Pollard; 
“ A Primer of Domestic Economy,” by Edith A. 
Barnett and H. C. O’Neill; “The Food of 
Plants,” by A. P. Laurie; “A Primer of 
Practical Horticulture,” by J. Wright; “A 
Text-Book of Tropical Agriculture,” by Dr. 
H. A. Nichoils, with illustrations; “Metal 
Colouring and Bronzing,” by Arthur H. 
Hiorns ; “ Arithmetic for the Standards ” ; 
“The Theory and Practice of Absolute Measure¬ 
ments in Electricity and Magnetism,” by 
Andrew Gray, Vol. II.; “ Differential Calculus 
for Schools,” by Joseph Edwards; “ Com¬ 
mercial Arithmetic,”by S. Jackson; “Historical 
Lessons in English Syntax,” by Dr. L. Kellner ; 
“ The Bacchae of Euripides,” edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell; 
“Thucydides, Book VIII.,” edited by Prof. 
T. G. Tucker; “Eutropius, Books I. and II.,” 
with notes, exercises, and vocabularies, by 
W. Welch and C. G. Duffield; “Vergil, 
Aeneid I.,” edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by T. E. Page; “ Elementary Latin Grammar,” 
by H. J. Roby and Prof. A. S. Wilkins; 
“ Selections from the Spectator ,” with introduc¬ 
tion and notes by K. Deighton; “ A Grammar 
of Woodwork,” a graduated system of manual 
training for elementary, secondary, and techni¬ 
cal schools, by Walter E. Degerdon; “Ele¬ 
mentary Handicraft,” by W. A. S. Benson, with 
illustrations; “A Drawing Book,” containing 
examples from Leighton, Watts, Poynter, H. S. 
Marks, A. Parsons, Pennell, Hugh Thomson, 
&c., by G. W. C. Hutchinson. 


Tiie Clarendon Press List. 

Theology, <fcc.—“NouumTestamentum Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum Editionem 
S. Hieronymi,” ad Codd. MSS. fidem recensuit 
I. Wordsworth, S.T.P., Episoopus Sarisburi- 
ensis, in operis societatem adsumto H. I. 
White, Partis I., Faso. III.; “Euangelium 
secundum Lucam: a Hebrew and English 
Lexicon of the Old Testament,” based on the 
Lexicon of Gesenius, as translated by E. Robin¬ 
son, edited by Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, 
andC. A. Briggs, Part II.; “A Concordance 
to the Septuagint,” by the late Edwin Hatch 
and H. A. Redpath, Fasc. II.; “ThePeshito 
Version of the Gospels,” edited by G. H. 
Gwilliam, Part I.; “ Legenda Angliae,” edited 
by C. Horatmann, in 2 vols. 

Greek and Latin. —“ Plato, Republic,” Greek 
text, edited, with Prolegomena, &c., by 
B. Jowett and Lewis Campbell; “ The Dialects 
of Greece,” by H. Weir Smyth ; “Notes on the 
Niconiachean Ethics of Aristotle,” by J. A. 
Stewart, in 2 vols.: “ Herodotus, Books V. 
and VI.,” edited by Evelyn Abbott; “ Thucy¬ 
dides, Book I.,” edited by W. H. Forbes; 
“Horace, Odes, Book I.,” edited by E. C. 
Wickham; " Virgil, Georgies III. and IV.,” 
edited by C. S. Jerram; “ Cicero, Pro Marcello, 
Pro Ligario, and Pro Rege Deiotaro,” edited 
by W. Y. Fausset; “Cicero, De Amicitia,” 
edited by St. George Stock; “ Latin Prose 
Composition,” by G. G. Ramsay, Vols. II. and 

Oriental. —“Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
Payne Smith, Fasc. IX.; “ A Catalogue of the 
Turkish, HindftstAni, and Pushtu MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library,” by H. Ethe, Part II.; “A 
Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the Bod¬ 
leian Library,” by Dr. S. Baronian; “A Fac- I 


simile Reproduction of the Ancient MS. of the 
Yasna, with its Pahlavi Translation, a.d. 1323, 
in the possession of the Bodleian Library ”; 
“ The Four Hundred Quatrains,” Tamil Text, 
with Translation, Concordance, &o., by G. U. 
Pope. 

General Literature. — “ The Table-Talk of 
John Selden,” edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by S. H. Reynolds; “ Wise Words and 
Quaint Counsels of Thomas Fuller,” selected 
and arranged, with a short sketch of the 
author’s life, by A. Jessopp ; “ Selections from 
Swift,” by Henry Craik, Vol. II. j “Catalogue 
of Rawlinson MSS. (D) in the Bodleian library,” 
by W. D. Macray; “ Hymns and Chorales for 
Oil leges and Schools,” selected and edited by 
John Farmer. 

Modern Languages. —“A Practical Arabic 
Grammar," Parts I. and II., by Major A. O. 
Green, new edition; “A Primer of Italian 
Literature,” by F. J. Snell; “A Grammar of 
the Dano-Norwegian Language,” by J. Y. 
Sargent; “ Schiller’s Maria Stuart,” edited by 
C. A. Buchheim. 

History, Biography, Law, &c. —“The Univer¬ 
sities of the Middle Ages,” by Hastings Rash- 
dall; ‘ ‘ Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Edmund 
Ludlow,” edited by C. H. Firth, in 2 vols.; 
“ Wadham College, Oxford: its Foundation, 
Architecture, and History,” byT. G. Jackson, 
with numerous illustrations; “ The Landn&ma- 
Boc,” edited by the late G. Vigfusson and 
F. York Powell; “A History of Sicily,” by 
the late E. A. Freeman, Vol. IV. ; “ History 
of Agriculture and Prices,” by the late J. E. 
Thorold Rogers, Vols. VII. and VIII.; “ Italy 
and her Invaders,” by Thomas Hodgkin, Vols. I. 
and II., new edition; “ Latin Inscriptions 
illustrating the History of the Early Roman 
Empire,” by G. MoN. Rushforth; “Life and 
Letters of Sir Philip Sidney,” by Ewald Fliigel. 

English Languageand Literature. —“ Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” Part IV., Section 2, 
edited by T. N. Toller; “The Gospel of St. 
Luke in Anglo-Saxon,” edited by James W. 
Bright; “A New English Dictionary, founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the 
Philological Society,” Part VII., edited by 
James A. H. Murray, and Vol. III., Part II., 
edited by H. Bradley; “A Short Historical 
English Grammar,” by Henry Sweet; “ A 
Manual of Current Shorthand,” by Henry 
Sweet; The complete works of Chaucer, 
edited by W. W. Skeat, in 5 vols. 

Philosophy, Mathematics, Physical Science, <fcc. 
—“ The Logic of Hegel,” translated by W. 
Wallace, new edition; “Mathematical Papers 
of the late Henry J. S. Smith, Savilian Pro¬ 
fessor of Geometry in the University of Oxford,” 
with Portrait and Memoir, in 2 vols., quarto; 

“ Researches in Stellar Parallax by the Aid of 
Photography” (“Astronomical Observations 
made at the University Observatory, Oxford,” 
Fasc. IV.), by C. Pritchard; a supplementary 
volume to Prof. Clerk Maxwell’s “ Treatise on 
Eleotricity and Magnetism,” by J. J. Thomson; 

“ A Manual of Crystallography,” by M. H. N. 
Story-Maskelvne ; “ Elementary Mechanics,” 
by A. L. Selby; “Analytical Geometry,” by 
W. J. Johnston; “ A Treatise on the Kinetic 
Theory of Gases,” by H.W. Watson, new edition; 

“ Hydrostatics and Elementary Hydrokinetics,” 
by G. M. Minchin; “A Text-book of Pure 
Geometry,” by J. W. Russell: “A Catalogue 
of Eastern and Australian Lepidoptera Hetero- 
cera in the Collection of the Oxford University 
Museum,” by Colonel C. Swinhoe; “ Epidemic 
Influenza, a Study in Comparative Statistics,” 
by F. A. Dixey. 

Sacred Books of the East. — Vol. XXXVI., 

“ Milinda,” translated by T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Part II.; Vol. XXXVIII., " Ved&nta-Sutras,” 
translated by G. Thibaut, Part II.; Vol. XLI., 
“The Satapatha Brahmana,” translated by 


J. Eggeling, Part HI.; Vol. XLII., “ Vedic 
Hymns,” translated by F. Max Muller, PartH. 

.d .necdota Series. — “A Collation with the 
Ancient Armenian Versions of the Greek Text 
of Aristotle’s Categories, &c., and of Por¬ 
phyry’s Introduction,” by F. C. Oonybeare; 
“ The Buddha-Ffarita,” edited by E. B. Cowell; 
“ Firdausi’s Yflsuf and ZalikhA,” edited by H. 
Ethe; “English Charters and Deeds reoentiy 
acquired by the Bodleian Library,” edited by 
A. 8. Napier and W. H. Stevenson; “ Frag¬ 
ment of an Old-Irish Treatise on the Psalms,” 
edited by Kuno Meyer; “The Elueidarium,” 
edited, from a dated Welsh MS. of the four¬ 
teenth century, by John Rh^s and J. M. 
Jones; “ Bale’s Index Britanniae Scriptorum,” 
edited by R. L. Poole. 


Messrs. Bell’s List. 

“Edward Burne-Jones,” a reoord and 
review, by Malcolm Bell, with over one hun¬ 
dred illustrations, also twenty-five copies tail 

g iper; “ English Book-plates ” (Ex Libris), by 
gerton Castle, with 120 examples of early and 
recent plates, also a large paper edition on 
Japanese vellum; “ French Book-plates,” by 
Walter Hamilton, with over eighty reproduc¬ 
tions of rare specimens, also a large paper 
edition on Japanese vellum ; “ Holbein’s Dance 
of Death,” in facsimile woodcuts, with intro¬ 
ductory note by Austin Dobson, also a large 
paper edition on Japanese vellum; “ Practical 
Designing,” a handbook on the preparation of 
working drawings, showing the technical 
setting out employed in designs for book¬ 
bindings, carpets, floorcloths, metal-work, 
pottery, stained glass, tiles, wall paper and 
woven fabrics, with illustrated articles by 
specialists, edited by Gleeson White; “ Plato’s 
Dialogues relating to the Trial and Death of 
Socrates: Euthyphro, The Apology, Crito, and 
Phaedo,” translated by William Whewell, 
printed on hand-made paper; “Montaigne’s 
Essays,” Cotton’s translation, newly revised 
by W. C. Hazlitt, in 3 vols.; “ Gray’s Letters,” 
newly edited by the Rev. E. C. Tovey; “ The 
Story of My House,” by G. H. EUwanger, 
with headpieces by Alan Wright, printed on 
hand-made paper, at the Chiswick Press; 
“Legends and Lyrics,” by Adelaide Proctor, 
new edition, printed on hand-made paper, at 
the Chiswick Press, in 2 vols.; “Shelley’s 
Poetical Works,” large paper, Aldine edition, 
with memoir, notes, &c., by H. Buxton 
Forman; “Prior’s Poetical Works,” Aldine 
edition, edited, with memoir, by R. Brimley 
Johnson, in 2 vols.; “ Wordsworth’s Poetical 
Works,” Aldine edition, edited, with memoir, 
notes, &c., by Prof. Edward Dowden, in 7 
vols., also a large paper edition; “ Burns’s 
Poetical Works,” Aldine edition, edited by G. 
A. Aitken, in 3 vols.; “ Holroyd’s Collection 
of Yorkshire Ballads,” with some remarks on 
ballad lore, by W. J. Kaye, edited by Charles 
F. Forshaw; “ Select Historical Documents : 
Mediaeval Times,” collected and translated 
from the Latin by Ernest F. Henderson, in 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library; “ Arthur Young’s 
Tour in Ireland,” with general observations on 
the state of the country during the years 
1776-9, edited by A. W. Hutton, in Bohn’s 
Standard Library; “ Dancing as an Art and 
Pastime,” by Edward Scott, with forty illus¬ 
trations from life; “Indian Clubs,” by G. T. 

I B. Cobbett and A. F. Jenkin; and “ Canoeing, 
with Sail and Paddle,” by Dr. J. D. Hayward, 
in the “ All England ” series ; “ The Student’s 
Handbook of Physical Geology,” by A. J. 
Jukes-Browne, with numerous diagrams and 
illustrations, second edition, revised and much en¬ 
larged, in Bohn’s Scientific Library ; “ Sowerby’s 
English Botany,” supplemented by N. C. 
Brown, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew, to be 
completed in eight or nine parts'; “ British 
Fungus-Flora,” a classified text-book of 
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Mycology, by George Maasee; “ The Frame¬ 
work of Chemistry,” Part I., bv W. M. 
Williams; “Horae Evangelicae: or, the Internal 
Evidences of the Gospel History,” being an 
enquiry into the structure and origin of the 
Four Gospels, by the Rev. J. R. Birks, edited 
by his son; “Sermon Notes,” arranged in 
accordance with the Church’s year, by Preben¬ 
dary Sadler; “ Prendeville’s Livy,” newly 

edited by J. H. Freese, Books III., IV., and 
V.; “ Arrian’s Expedition of Alexander,” a 
new prose translation, with memoir, introduc¬ 
tion, maps, &c., in Bohn’s Classical Library; 
“Vegetarian Cookery,” soups, salad, savouries, 
stews, souffles, and sauces, by Mrs. Bowdich ; 
“ Animals’ Rights considered in relation to 
Social Progress,” by H. S. Salt; “The 
Student’s Guide to the University of Cam¬ 
bridge,” fifth edition, re-written. 


Messes. Hoddeh & Stoughton’s List. 

An edition de luxe of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s “ A 
Window in Thrums,” with etchings by William 
Hole; “The Church in the Roman Empire, 
a.d. 64-100,” by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, with 
maps and illustrations; “The Place of Christ 
in Modem Theology,” by Principal Fairbaim ; 
the first two volumes of “The Bookman’s 
Library,” viz.: “ The Poetry of the Dial,” and 
“ The Complete Works of Emily Bronte ” ; 

“ George GUfillan : a Biography,” by Dr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Watson, of Dundee ; “ Irish Idylls,” 
by Jane Barlow; “ The Divine Unity of Scrip¬ 
ture,” by Dr. Adolph Saphir; “ Characteristics 
and Characters of William Law,” selected and 
arranged with an introductory lecture by Dr. 
Alexander Whyte; “ The Story of John G. 
Paton told for the Young,” with 45 full-page 
illustrations by James Finnemore; “Through 
Christ to God: A Study in Scientific Theology,” 
by Prof. J. A. Beet; “ Christ the Morning 
Star, and other Sermons,” by the late Principal 
Cairns; “The Four Men,” by the Rev. Dr. 
James Stalker; “ Clews to Holy Writ, or the 
Chronological Scripture Cycle,” by Mary L. G. 
Petrie; “The Key of the Grave,” by W. 
Robertson Nicoll; “Expository Lectures and 
Sermons,” by the late Prof. W. G. Elmslie; a 
presentation edition of the Rev. Dr. Stalker’s 
“ Imago Christi,” elegantly bound; “ Quest 
and Vision,” by W. J, Dawson; “ Memoranda 
Sacra,” by Prof. J. Rendel Harris; six new 
volumes of “The Expositor’s Bible,” viz.:— 
“ The Epistle to the Philippians,” by Principal 
Rainy, “ The First Book of Kings,” by Arch¬ 
deacon Farrar, “ The Book of Joshua,” by 
Prof. W. G. Blackie, “ The Book of Psalms/’ 
Vol. II., by the Rev. Dr. Alexander Maolaren, 
“ The Book of Daniel,” by Prof. J. M. Fuller, 
and “Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther,” by Prof. 
W. F. Adeney; “ The Universal Bible Diction¬ 
ary,” based upon the latest authorities, by the 
Rev. John Macpherson; “The Pillar of Fire,” 
tor the Rev. Dr. J. R. Macduff; “Luther’s 
Early Works and Catechism,” edited by Princi¬ 
pal Wace and Prof. C. A. Buchheim; a 

K ntation edition, in one volume, of Dr. 

rtson NioolTs “Songs of Rest”; “Bible 
Studies,” by George F. Pentecost, being the 
International Sunday-school Lessons for 1893; 
“ Modem Anglican Preachers,” by Hie et 
Ubique; “ Bible Class Expositions,” by the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander Madaren, Vol. III., Luke; the 
first five volumes of “ The Classical Translation 
library,” being a series of classical books most 
frequently prescribed in University and Local 
Examinations; “Bert Lloyd’s Boyhood,” a 
story from Nova Scotia, by J. M. Oxley; 
“ Silent Times,” a book to help in reading the 
Bible into life, by the Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller; 
“The Sermon Year Book” for 1892, and 
“ Selected Sermons, Outlines, and Texts ”; and 
the second volume of “ The Bookman.” 


Mes8ks. Methuen’s List. 

General Literature. —“The Speeches and 
Public Addresses of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P.,” with notes, edited by A. W. 
Hutton (Librarian of the Gladstone Library), 
and H. J. Cohen, with portraits, Vol. IX.; 
“John Ruskin: His Life and Work,” by W. 
G. Colling wood, in 2 vols.; “ The Tragedy of 
the Caesars: the Emperors of the Julian and 
Claudian Lines,” with numerous illustrations 
from busts, gems, cameos, &c., by S. Baring 
Gould, in 2 vols.; “ Survivals and Super¬ 

stitions,” with illustrations, by S. Baring 
Gould; “The History of Florence from 
the time of the Medicis to the Fall of the 
Republic,” by F. T. Perrens, translated by 
Hannah Lynch, in 3 vols.; “ A Book of English 
Prose,” collected by W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley, a companion book to Mr. Henley’s 
Lyra Heroica; “Green Bays: a Book of 
Verses,” by “ Q. ”; “ Oxford and Oxford Life,” 
by Members of the University, edited by J. 
Wells; “Old Testament Criticism: Sermons,” 
by Canon Driver; “Cambridge Sermons,” 
edited by C. H. Prior; “ Charles Kingsley,” by 
M. Kaufmann, a biography of Kingsley, 
especially dealing with his achievements in social 
reform ; “ The Life of John Keble,” by Walter 
Lock, with portrait; “Cardinal Manning: a 
Biography,” by A. W. Hutton, with portiait, 
new and cheaper edition ; “The Mechanics of 
Daily Life, by V. P. Sells, illustrated ; “ The 
Chemistry of Life and Health,” by C. W. 
Kimmins, illustrated; “ Agricultural Botany,” 
byM. C. Potter, illustrated; “ Land Nationali¬ 
sation,” by Harold Cox; “ A Shorter Working 
Day,” by R. A. Hadfield and H. de B. Gibbins. 

Fiction. —“His Grace,” by W. E. Norris, in 
2 vols.; “ Time and the Woman,” by Richard 
Pryce, in 2 vols.; “ Pierre and His People,” by 
Gilbert Parker; “Diogenes in London, and 
other Sketches,” by H. B. Marriott Watson; 
“ In the Roar of the Sea,” by S. Baring Gould, 
cheaper edition; “My Danish Sweetheart,” 
by W. Clark Russell, with six illustrations by 
W. H. Overend; “Hovenden, V.C.,” by F. 
Mabel Robinson, cheaper edition; “ Out of the 
Fashion,” by L. T. Meade, with Bix illustrations 
by W. Paget; “ Only a Guardroom Dog,” by 
Mrs. Cutnell, with sixteen illustrations by 
W. Parkinson; “ The Doctor of the Juliet,” by 
Harry Collingwood, illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. 

Educational. —“The Compound Latin Sen¬ 
tence,” Rules and Exercises, by A. M. M. 
Stedman; “ A Text-Book of Electricity,” by R. 
Elliott Steel, with illustrations; “Commercial 
Examination Papers,” by H. de B. Gibbins. 

Cheaper Editions. —“ Old Country Life,” 
by 8. Baring Gould, with sixty-seven illustra¬ 
tions by W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and 
F. Masey, third edition; “The Colleges of 
Oxford: their History and their Traditions,” 
by Members of the University, edited by 
A. Clerk; “ The Life of Admiral Lord Colling¬ 
wood,” by W. Clark Russell, with illustrations 
by F. Brangwyn. 


Messes. Fbedekick Waene & Co.’s List. 

“ The Coming of Father Christmas,” a fine 
art gift-book, written in verse and illustrated 
by E. F. Manning, and printed in fourteen 
colours and gold; a new edition of “ Shak- 
spere’s Complete Works,” in 6 vols., printed 
on the finest India paper; a thoroughly revised 
issue of “Abbeys and Castles and Ancient 
Halls of England and Wales : their Legendary 
Lore and Popular History,” by John Timbs, 
in 3 vols., with twelve photogravures; Mr. 
Silas K. Hooking’s new volume, ontitled, 
“Where Duty Lies,” with illustrations by 
Harold Copping; an illustrated edition of Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s tale, “Dolly: a 


Love Story”; “The Nonsense Birthday 
Book,” a humorous volume of Edward Lear’s 
rhymes and verses, illustrated from the 
author’s designs, with interleaved diary; a new 
novel, by Mrs. J. H. Needell, under the title of 
' ‘ Passing the Love of Women ” ; “ The Queen: 
Her Life and Reign,” by L. Valentine, revised 
edition brought down to the present year, with 
nearly 100 illustrations; “Sport with Gun 
and Rod, in American Woods and Waters,” 
edited by Alfred M. Mayer, with over 600 
illustrations, and contributions by the Earl of 
Dunraven, Charles Dudley Warner, John Bur¬ 
roughs, &c. ; a new edition of “ A Dictionary 
of English Synonyms and Synonymous or 
Parallel Expressions,” by Richard Soule, revised 
and much enlarged by Dr. G. H. Howison; a 
handy edition of English poetry under the title 
of “The Cabinet Poets”: also “Waverley,” 
“Rienzi,” and “Rob Roy” in the series of 
“ National Novels.” 

Juvenile .—“ Englishman’s Haven : a Story of 
Louisbourg,” by W. J. Gordon, with illustra¬ 
tions by W. S. Stacey ; “ The Prairie Bird ” in 
the “ Boys’ Enterprise Library,” and several 
volumes in the “ Oakleaf Library ” and “ Prize 
Library ” ; a gift-book entitled “ Merry 
Moments for Merry Little Folks,” with rhymes 
by Rose E. May, and illustrations printed in 
twelve colours from designs by E. J. Harding; 
a new series of fairy tales under the title of 
“The Fairy Library,” including “Grimm’s 
Goblins,” “Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” “Legends 
of Fairyland,” &c., with new illustrations; 
“The Play-Hour Picture-Books,” a new series 
of large-type reading-books in four volumes, 
entitled respectively “The Cat,” “The Dog,” 
“ The Animal,” and “ The Bird Picture-Books,” 
containing drawings by Louis Wain, Henrietta 
Ronner, Stanley Berkeley, and others; a new 
illustrated volume in the “ Favourite Instruc¬ 
tion Books,” entitled “Aunt Louisa’s Book of 
Nursery Rhymes,” containing all the old 
rhymes, songs, jingles, &c., celebrated in 
nursery lore; among volumes for very little 
folk—“From Toy-Land,” by Harold Copping, 
cut in the shape of a box; “ Our Life-Boats: 
Pictures of Peril and Rescue”; “Our Play¬ 
time”; “Our Noah’s Ark: a Movable Pano¬ 
rama ” ; “ The Wonder Toy-Books,” by Alfred 
Johnson; and “Texts for Illuminating,” by 
Constance Haslewood. 


Messes. J. S. Vietue & Co’s. List. 

“The Life and Work of lrof. Hubert Her- 
komer, R.A.,” being the Art Annual for 1892, 
or Christmas number of the Art Journal, with 
an original etching by the artist, photogravure 
of “ The Last Muster,” and numerous repro¬ 
ductions of his pictures and portraits, together 
with illustrations of his new house at Bushey; 
“ Cairo : Sketches of its History, Monuments 
and Social Life,” by Stanley Lane-Poole, with 
numerous illustrations, by G. L. Seymour and 
others; “The Pilgrim’s Way from Winchester 
to Canterbury,” by Julia Cartwright (Mrs. 
Henry Ady), with forty-six illustrations by A. 
Quinton, and two maps of the route; 
“ England’s Sea Victories,” by Charles Rath- 
bone Low, with eight illustrations; “ How the 
British won India,” by W. Pimblett, with eight 
illustrations by Harry Payne and others; 
“Stories on the Collects for every Sunday 
and Holy Day throughout the Year,” with 
questions and answers, by C. A. Jones and 
Rev. S. G. Lines, in 2 vols., new edition; “ The 
Year’s Art, 1893,” a concise epitome of all 
matters relating to the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, which have 
occurred during the year 1892, together with 
information respecting the events of the year 
1893, with portraits of prominent outsiders, 
compiled by Marcus B. Huish; “ Showell’s 
Housekeeper’s Account Book for 1893,” con- 
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taming summary of law relating to servants 
and mistresses, and tables of daily, weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly expenditure. 


Messes. W. & R. Chambers's List. 

The tenth and last volume of the new edition 
of “Chambers’s Encyclopaedia,” with Index 
to the whole work: “Robin Redbreast,” a 
story by Mrs. Molesworth; “ The Dingo Boys,” 
a story of Australian adventure, by George 
Manville Fenn; “Four on an Island,” by 
L. T. Meade; “The Paradise of the North,” 
by D. Lawson Johnstone; “Cossack and Czar,” 
by David Ker; “ Imogen, or only Eighteen,” 
by Mrs. Molesworth ; “When we were Young,” 
by Mrs. O’Reilly; “Through the Flood,” by 
Esme Stuart; “Five Victims: a School-room 
Story,” by M. Bramston ; “ Some Brave Boys 
and Girls,” by E. C. Kenyon; “Through 
Storm and Stress,” by J. S. Fletcher; “ Rail¬ 
ways and Railway Men’’and “Baby John,” 
by E. C. Kenyon ; “ The Story of Watt and 
Stephenson ” ; “ The Story of Nelson and Wel¬ 
lington” ; “John’s Adventures: a Tale of Old 
England,” by Thomas Miller. 


Mk88bs. Whittaker & Co.’s List. 

A treatise on “ Lightning Conductors and 
Lightning Guards,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge; 
a comprehensive work on “ Dynamos,” by 
C. C. Hawkins and F. Wallis; Carl Hering’s 
“Recent Progress, in Electric Railways”; 
Merrill’s “ Electric light Specifications ”; 
“Practical Electric Light Fitting,” by F. C. 
Allsop ; “ Electric Lighting and Power Distri¬ 
bution,” by W. Perren Maycock; “Electrical 
Experiments,” by G. E. Bonney; “Coal Pits 
and Pitmen,” by R. Nelson Boyd; “The 
Principles of Pattern Making for Students and 
Apprentices,” by a Foreman Pattern Maker; 
“ The Principles of Fitting for Engineer 
Students,” by the same author; “The Manu¬ 
facture of Soap,” by W. Lawrence Gadd; 
“ Hammered Metal Work,” by Charles G. 
Leland; in Whittaker’s Library of Popular 
Science—“ Electricity and Magnetism,” by S. 
Bottone; “Chemistry,” by T. Bolas; “Geo- 
logy,” by A. J. Jukes Browne; “ Dissections 
Illustrated,” a graphic handbook for students 
of human anatomy, with plates carefully drawn 
and put on the stone, by Percy Highley, from 
dissections made by C. Gordon Broaie, in four 
parts—Part I. with seventeen plates two thirds 
natural size, will be issued at once; “ Pierrille,” 
by Jules Claretie, edited by J. Boi'elle; 
“ Madame Lambelle,” by Tondouze, edited by 
J. Boi'elle; “ Soil and Haben,” by G. Freytag, 
edited by Hanby Crump; “The School Calen¬ 
dar,” and other educational annuals; “Dod’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage.” 


Messrs. Luzac & Co.’s List. 


to 

by Dr. R. F. Harper, of the Chicago Univer¬ 
sity ; “ Oriental Diplomacy,” being the trans¬ 
literated text of the cuneiform despatches 
between the kings of Egypt and Western Asia 
in the fifteenth century B.C., discovered at Tel 
el-Amarna, with vocabulary, grammatical notes, 
&c., by C. Bezold; ‘‘Suh-ki-li-lih-kin,’' the 
Suhrillekha, or “ friendly letter,” written by 
Lung Shu (NAgAyuna), and addressed to King j 
Sadheva, by the late Samuel Beal; “ Useful 
Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs,” by C. Johnston; 

“ Buddhaghosa: ” a Historical Romance, by 
James Gray, Professor of Pali at Rangoon; 

“ Indian Wisdom,” by Sir M. Monier Williams, 
revised edition; “The Discovery of Secrets, 
attributed to Gebor,” Arabic and English by 
R. R. Steele; “The Great Sea-Serpent,” by 
Dr. A. C. Oudemans. 


“ Assyrian and Babylonian Letters belonging 
the K. Collection of the British Museum, 


Messrs. James Clarke & Co.’s List. 

“ The Rosebud Annual, 1893,” containing 300 
illustrations by Wain, Mason, Elives, Stoddart, 
Shepherd, &c.; “ Rosebud Songs,” illustrated: 
a collection of songs with simple music, for 
children’s voices, by T. Crompton and others; 
“ Rosebud Rhymes,” illustrated : a selection of 
nursery and other rhymes for children; “A 
Rose of a Hundred Leaves,” illustrated, by 
Amelia E. Barr; “ Gloria Patri : or. Our Talks 
about the Trinity,” by James M. Whiton; 
“ The Scriptures, Hebrew and Christian,” Vol. 
III., completing the set; “ On the Threshold: 
Talks to Young Men,” by the Rev. T. T. 
Munger, new edition; “A History of Churoh 
and Chapel Building,” by James Cubitt; 
“Gladys’ Vow,” by Mrs. Isabel Reaney; “A 
Morning Mist,” by Sarah Tytler; “Queer 
Stories from Russia,” by Capel Chemilo; “ The 
Bishop and the Caterpillar, and Other Pieces,” 
by Mary E. Manners; “ In the Far Country,” 
a Tale for Boys, by Albert E. Hooper, with illus¬ 
trations by Emold A. Mason; “Some Noble 
Sisters,” by Edmund Lee; and “ Sunday- 
School and Village Libraries,” by Thomas 
Greenwood: hints for the management of vil¬ 
lage and Sunday-school libraries, with lists of 
suitable books. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary for September is a rather 
dull number. The notes, both English and 
foreign, are excellent, as they now always are; 
but after mentioning them our praise must 
cease. Mr. R. C. Hope continues discoursing 
about Holy Wells, but what he has given his 
readers this month seems to be the undigested 
memoranda from a pocket-book. Mr. Hilton 
writes onco more on Chronograms, a subject 
of by no moans universal interest. Mr. Ward 
deals with the Museum at Ludlow; it seems 
from his carefully prepared report to contain 
many objects of interest, which we imagine 
would be all the better for more scientific 
arrangement. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Gerok, C. Karl Qerok. Em Lebensbild, bus seines Bricfen 
u. Anfzeichngn. zusammengestellt. Stuttgart: Krabbe. 
6 M. 

MocliIhas, Aug. Lee Fourberie« de Si Djeh’a: Contes 
kabylee. Paris : Leroux. 3 fr. 60 c. 

BISTORT, BTC. 

Dabehte, E., B. Haussoullibb et Th. Rein icii. Recueil 
dcs Inscriptions juridiques greoques. 2 a Fasc. Paris : 
Leroux. 7 fr. 60 c. 

HIbelli. La Rlforme et la Liguc en Champagne. Paris : 
Champion. 24 fr. 

Luaioir, Roger de. Notice but la Chaxnbre des comptes de 
Hole. Paris : Champion. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Mi:ly, Fernand de, et Edm. Bishop. Bibliographic gdnfrale 
des Inventaires imprimis. T. 1. Primes et Anglcterre. 
Paris : Leroux. 12 fr. 

Pitox, C. Les Lombards en France et h Paris. Paris: 
Champion. 8 fr. 

Bochbxobteix, le Marquis de. Le Temple d’Edfou. Ira 
Partis. Paris: Leroux. 30 fr. 

RCeoeb, J. J.,Chronik der Stadtu. Landschaft Schaffhausen. 

2. Hiilfte. 2. Thl. Schaffhausen : Schoch. 14 M. 
Saolcy, F. de. Recueil de documents relatifs h l’bistoire 
des monnaics frapples par les rois de France depuis 
Philippe II. jusqir a Francois l«r. Paris: Rollin. 160 fr. 
Scbxellp.b, H. Die staatsrechtliche Stellung r. Bosnien u. 
der Hcrzegowina. Leipzig: Wallmann. 3M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bbbm, R. Vergleichung der kantischen u. schopenhauer- 
ischen Lehrs in Ansehung der Kausalitiit. Heidelberg : 
Gross. 11L 

Gaxalf.Ia, N. Les Poisons bactlrieEa. Paris: Rueff. 
3 fr. 60 c. 

Ri-xce, W. Das Ruhr-Steinkohlenbecken. Berlin: Moier. 
30 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Mabcuot, P. Phonologie diHaillee d’un patois wallon. 
Paris : Bouillon. 3 fr. 

Maspeuo, G. Rapport ii M. Jules Ferry but une mission en 
Italie. Paris: Bouillon. 20fr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE JUVENCUS CRYPTOGRAM. 

Oxfold : Sept. 17,1802. 

Since the publication by Dr. Stokes of the 
Juvencus cryptogram in the Academy of 
September 10, Dr. Sweet has favoured me with 
the following note: 

“I do not know whether it may help you in 
identifying Cemelliauc if I refer you to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, anno 918, where it is said that the 
Danes sailed up to the mouth of the Severn, and 
ravaged Wales (Northwealas', and took prisoner 
Bishop Camclcac at Ircinga-feld, who was soon after 
ransomed by King Edward.” 

In my letter to Dr. Stokes I was rash in fill¬ 
ing up the lacuna in the second verse of the 
stanza—“ Heo (scripsit? scripsi!') leniter.” 
Having due regard to the alliteration, I ought 
to have suggested some verb beginning with l. 
such as laboravit or lucubravit. In the case of 
the other lacuna, namely, in {pre)m[t]ter [read 
(pre)m[t]<[e]r], he gives the first letter, and 
that is I. If we suppose it to have been followed 
by t, we have If, which would mean p, the con¬ 
sonant which had already been guessed. With 
regard to premiter, this would have to be treated 
as written for prebiter, which I believe is an 
attested late or vulgar form of presbyter ; from 
this prebiter, or premiter, comes the Old Welsh 
premter “apriest ” (recordedby Corrnac), which 
appears in the Book of Taliessin as pri/der 
(Skene’s Four an. Books of Wales, ii. 137), and 
in Irish as cruimther. But there is a difficulty 
as to prcmiter in our verse, “Orate pro me 
premiter,” as we ought to have premitero if the 
writer treated the word as Latin. If, then, we 
have to assume m for b, perhaps it would be 
more satisfactory to read promiter for p>robiter. 
The word was in any case not written in full, 
but it does not appear from the transcript 
whether it was »mfr, prmtr, or promtr : that is, 
supposing the first vowel was an o. 

John Rhys. 


SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS ON CHEMISTRY. 

The Dietetic Value of Bread. By J. Good- 
fellow. (Macmillans.) Those chapters of this 
book which deal with the technology of bread 
and with what the author calls “ special 
breads,” contain much instructive material ; 
but the volume might be improved in several 
directions. The author does not seem to be 
acquainted with the more recent and more 
exact data as to the chemical composition and 
dynamic value of food-stuffs. For example, he 
accepts the early results of Frankland, Play¬ 
fair, and Letheby; he ignores the presence of 
non-albuminoid nitrogen in vegetable foods; 
his analytical figures demand considerable 
revision. There is a table on page 103 which 
may be taken as illustrating some of these 
points. Oatmeal does not contain so much as 
15 per cent, of water, nor so little fat as 6 per 
cent.; potatoes contain, not 2 per cent, of 
albuminoids, but 1J or, at the most, 1J; 
average butter does not contain 1J per cent, 
of albuminoids nor 0'8 per cent, of milk-sugar. 
If the author of this treatise had used the term 
‘ ‘ nutrients ’ ’ for the nutritious compounds present 
in foods, he would have been able to state his 
arguments more clearly. A few misprints, 
such as cerivesiae for cerevisiae, should have 
been corrected. It seems rather late in the 
day to announce (p. 12) that certain experi¬ 
ments “ tend to support the theory that work 
may be largely the result of oxidation of the 
carbon and hydrogen in our food.” 

Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry. Revised and 
entirely re-written by H. F. Morley and M. M. 
Pattison Muir. Yol. III. (Longmans.) This 
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tbard instalment concludes with an account of 
phenyl compounds; another volume will com¬ 
plete the Dictionary. The services of ten new 
contributors have been enlisted in the prepara¬ 
tion of some of the more important articles in 
the book. An able paper on Isomerism is from 
the pen of Dr. H. E. Armstrong; Isomorphism 
is discussed by Dr. A. Hutchinson. Due credit 
is given to De Chancourtois and to Newlands 
in the article on the Periodic Law by Mr. D. 
Carnegie. The two pages on Iiguone, by Mr. 
C. F. Cross, present, in a condensed form, the 
results of recent investigations into the relation¬ 
ships of this associate of cellulose. We wish 
that more space had been allotted to Mr. 
Lazarus Fletcher for his sketch of mineralogies! 
chemistry. Other special contributions by well- 
known authorities are :—Muscle, by Dr. W. H. 
Halliburton; Bare Metals, by Mr. W. Crookes ; 
Paraffin and Petroleum, by Dr. S. Bideal; 
Ozone, by Mr. W. A. Shenstone; Molecular 
Constitution, by Prof. J. J. Thomson. Many 
important articles are by the joint editors of 
the Dictionary, who have written, also, the 
balk of the minor notices. 

Handworterbuch der Chemie. Von Dr. A. 
Ladenburg. 46,47,48,49 und 50 Lief. (Breslau: 
Trewendt.) By the publication of these five 
parts the ninth volume of this monumental 
work is completed and the tenth volume begun. 
The index to the ninth volume occupies no less 
than twenty-one pages, and includes more than 
3000 separate entries. The portion of the 
tenth volume now before us comprises articles 
on Pyrazins, Pyrrol, Pyrrazol, Pyron, Quick¬ 
silver, Beten, Rhodium, Rubidium, Ruthemium, 
Polybasio Acids, Salicylic Acid, Samarium, 
Oxygen, and Scandium. The commencement 
of an elaborate discussion of sulphur appears on 
the last few pages of the 50th part. It is scarcely 
necessary to repeat the commendation we have 
given to this Dictionary in former notices, for 
there is no falling off in the thoroughness and 
accuracy of the work. And we may look for¬ 
ward with satisfaction to its speedy completion 
—perhaps early in the year 1893. 


THE PETRIE PAPYRI. 

We quote from the Times the following report 
of a paper read by Prof. Mahafiy at the recent 
Oriental Congress, in the section of Egypt and 
Africa, upon “ The Gain to Egyptology from 
the Petrie Papyri ” : 

“ He had carefully examined the papyri which 
had been placed in his hands by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. The first part consisted of classical 
documents which had already been printed by the 
Royal Irish Academy in the Cunningham Memoirs. 
Of these a large volume had appeared, which was 
exciting vehement controversy in Germany. But 
in addition to these there was a great mass of 
private papers which had not vet been printed, 
but which had been deciphered partly by Prof. 
Sayce and partly by himself. These papers were 
in two languages—Greek and demotic, or the 
popular language of the Egyptians. These 
were in part hieroglyphs done into cursive. Of 
these demotic fragments a large quantity had 
been sent to the British Museum. The Greek 
papyri still remain in his own hands. Strange 
to say, only one of these texts is bilingual. 
These interesting documents might be divided into 
—(1) legal agreements, of which some were 
contracts, others receipts, others again taxing 
agreements ; (2) correspondence, partly of a public 
and partly of a private character. In the former 
were official reports, petitions, complaints. The 
private correspondence was especially interest¬ 
ing in showing the condition of society at that 
date. A large number of Macedonians and Greeks 
were settled in the Fayum under the second 
Ptolemy, about 270 b.c. In addition there was a 
large (number of prisoners from Asia, who must 
have been brought into Egypt after the great 
campaign of the third Ptolemy, about 246 b.c. 
This mixed body were the recipients of large grants 


of land in the Fayum. Much of this land had 
been reclaimed from the lake of which the fish were 
the perquisite of the Egyptian Queen. The Queen 
had thus to resign part of her property in order to 
give a title to the occupiers of the Amnoite Nome, 
as it was called. It was interesting to find that 
many of these grants were so large as 100 acres, 
and the occupiers are thus called iKarorrdpovpoi. 
This might seem to be a large allowance, but 
analysis showed it was not so liberal as it seemed. 
The farms were divided into three classes of land. 
First, there was what was called the Royal land, 
probably fruitful land was meant; the second class 
wan called iBpoxor, or land still in need of irriga¬ 
tion ; and the third itfopot, or land which would 
bear nothing. This latter was also called t\jivpts, 
or the salt marsh, which was still common in 
Egypt. These recipients or allottees of land were 
called by a name familiar to all readers of Greek 
history— v\ot. Prof. Mahaffy had found no 
native landowner mentioned in the papyri. Butin 
many cases the natives had an interest in the crops 
on something like a metayer system. Among the 
crops grown were the vine, olives, wheat, barley, 
rye. There was evidence in the legal papers 
—an interesting point in view of current con¬ 
troversies—that alienation of these farms was not 
allowed. Among the contracts are many between 
Greeks and natives, and there was evidence of 
natives giving witness in Greek quarrels. He 
had found among the natives one who held the 
office of sub-architect or commissioner of the works, 
and also head-policeman; but the principal officers 
of the Nome were the Strategos, the Oeconomos, and 
the <viM*A7jrl|t, or overseer. The commissioner of 
works had charge of drainage and irrigation works, 
and many fragments existed showing the character 
of his duties. It was instructive to find that the 
complaints made by the native workmen were 
treated with consideration. Such complaints were 
—that they had not received a sufficient supply of 
iron for wedges; that they had not got food enough; 
that they were kept too long m desert places. 
There was also a series of receipts, contracts to feed 
horses, and so on. The grooms, it appears, were 
worse fed than the chariot riaers, and had to 
be satisfied with wholemeal instead of wheaten 
bread. Many of the chariots were equipped with 
five horses. There was a receipt among them from 
a man called Horus, a donkey boy, who was not 
able to write himself, and got another to sign for 
him. It was amusing to find that two currencies 
were prevalent at that period, silver and copper 
(suggesting the bimetallist controversy of our own 
times). This discovery disposed of the current 
theory that the copper currency only came in 
under the late Ptolemies. The phrases for the 
rate of exchange had long been known— xoAk&s oE 
bMayb, but he had now got hold of a later term, 
Uitoiiai, which might be translated ‘at par,’ though 
he had not been able to discover the relation 
existing between silver and copper. But from the 
indications which he found in the papyri he came 
to the conclusion that silver was more valuable 
than had hitherto been supposed. These docu¬ 
ments were also valuable, as being transcriptions 
from Egyptian into Greek, with respect to our 
knowledge of the Egyptian language. As the 
Egyptians did not write down their vowels, the 
vocalisation of the language was hardly yet known. 
But results of muoh importance were gamed—first, 
of a palaeographical, and, secondly, of a li ngu i stic 
character. We now know exactly how they wrote 
in the third century b.c., and we have also learnt 
what was the Greek used by the respectable classes 
of that epoch. The Greek was far purer and 
better than that of the Septuagint would lead us 
to expect. There was still a large number of 
papers to be deciphered, and a large addition to 
our knowledge might be expected.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“TEL,” “TELL,” OE “TALL.” 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Sept. 18,1898. 

Prof. Robertson Smith’s letter illustrates a 
question I have often put: Why is it that 
Bemitic scholars, and more especially Arabists, 
do not take the trouble to study the methods 
and results of linguistic science. No one has 


D 


maintained, so far as I know, that etymologi¬ 
cally and classically the Arabic tell ought not to 
be written with a double l before a vowel. But 
it so happens that in Upper Egypt etymologi¬ 
cal and classical Arabic is not spoken; and 
where usage has not established a particular 
spelling of a local name, as in the case of 
“Luxor,” we ought to preserve the distinctive 
pronunciation of the country when we write 
Egyptian geographical names in European 
letters. Tel with a single l is distinctive of 
Upper Egypt, just as much as the pronunciation 
of qaf as g. 

Why Prof. Robertson Smith should invoke 
the authority of Spitta Bey I cannot imagine, 
since Spitta’s dialect is that of Cairo. The 
pronunciation he gives, however, is not always 
correct, and is, in fact, somewhat artificial. 

What Col. Boss says about the pronunciation 
of the article is very true. I would only add 
that, before a substantive beginning with a 
consonant, the vowel of the article is very 
frequently lost, especially in the Cairene 
dialect. Thus we have for es-sultan, 's-sultan, 
and sometimes even 'sultan. I have never 
heard the modern name of Bubastis pro¬ 
nounced except by a Cairene, who gave 
it as Tel el-Basta. Of course the e is not an 
exact representative of the vocalic sound, but 
it is the nearest equivalent to it which we have 
in the current alphabet. The revelations of the 
phonograph in regard to the actual pronuncia¬ 
tion of Arabic in Egypt would astonish 
European scholars who have acquired their 
ideas concerning it from printed books or the 
conversation of El-Azhar professors. 

I cannot answer Prof. Robertson Smith’s 
question about “Waterloo Place,” as I do not 
know how “ Place ” is pronounced in Edin¬ 
burgh. But if “ Plice” is its correct pronun¬ 
ciation in London, and the word were a 
geographical term newly written in European 
characters, to spell it otherwise than “Plice” 
would be a philological blunder. 

What I want to emphasise is the fact that to 
write “ Tell el-Amama ” is not only a piece of 
pedantry, but, as usually happens in such cases, 
of incorrect pedantry. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Brighton: Sept. 18,1892. 

With due respect to the learning of Prof. 
Robertson Smith and Col. J. C. Boss, I beg to 
dissent from their opinions expressed in the 
Academy of last week as to the true pronuncia¬ 
tion of the word tel in Arabic. 

I must at the outset disclaim any connexion 
with the review of Prof. Sayce about the mis¬ 
spelling of the word in “ Tel el-Amama.” The 
tel I alluded to was the one I wrote about to 
Mr. Renouf ten months ago, with reference to 
the account given in the Green Guide of the 
British Museum about Assyrian and Babylonian 
collections. 

I am certainly very much surprised to notice 
the extraordinary way in which Prof. Robertson 
Smith spells “ Tel-lel-Amarna,” especially as 
I presume from the way he writes that he is 
one of the “correct speakers of modem 
Arabic.” All I can say is that the Arab who 
would pronounce tel, with the definite article el 
in conjunction with another substantive, with 
double l must have some impediment in his 
speech. If we are to follow the Professor’s 
line of argument, the rendering of the meaning 
of the Arabic words Tel-el-Dlal (the hill of 
infirmities) ought to be spelled with no less 
than six h ! 

I do not know in what countries where 
Arabic is spoken Prof. Robertson Smith and 
Colonel Boss have travelled besides Egypt. 
All I can say is that I am acquainted with all 
the dialects of the Arabic-speaking peoples, 
namely, the three Arabias, Egypt, Northern 
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Africa, Syria, the Holy Land, Mesopotamia, 
and Assyria; and I affirm that in none of those 
countries is the word tel (=“ hill ”) pronounced 
like “ tell ” in English. If I were to be asked 
by an Arab to write for him the English word 
“tell” in Arabic letters, I should never dream of 
using the orthographical mark tashdid, as 
Prof. Bobertson Smith renders it, nor would I 
mislead him by using the Yorkshire or Wilt¬ 
shire dialect in pronouncing certain English 
words. If I were to be very correct, and wished 
to make any change in the spelling of the word 
tel, I would certainly write it with an a instead 
of an e as the word is really pronounced like 
“ talc ” without the c. 

I pity any Englishman who intends to travel 
among Arabic-speaking nationalities if he takes 
the Koran and the Arabic grammar as 
instructors in his intercourse with them. With 
all the respect and admiration I have for the 
learning and knowledge of English scholars 
touching Arabic classics and grammatical 
accuracy, nevertheless I have known, from 
long experience, that, unless am European 
scholar resides for some years in the oountry 
where Arabic is spoken, it is utterly impossible 
for him to pronounce some peculiar words 
accurately. Even Turks and Persians, who are 
bound to pray in Arabic, cannot pronounce 
certain wows properly ; and probably not one 
Musalman in ten can pronounce the name of 
their prophet Mohammed as he ought to do. 

In conclusion, I beg to remark that in con- 
•ersations about forty-two years ago with my 
friends the late Dr. Lee, formerly Professor of 
Arabic at the University of Cambridge, and 
Mr. Chinery, who were known to be two 
of the best Arabic scholars (the latter of whom 
had translated the difficult book called 
“ Machamat-el-Harreeree ” into English), they 
admitted that their pronunciation of Arabic 
words differed materially from the colloquial 
Arabic. 

H. Bassam. 


Colonel Boss’s interesting communication in 
your last number reminds me that tell in place- 
names was a subject of speculation to me some 
five years ago. Tall is found over the whole of 
Lower Egypt, excepting the western border 
where hum supersedes it. Thus on the western 
edge we have Kom abii Billu (Terenuthis, near 
Tarraneh), Kom Ga'ef (Naucratis, near 
Ovegrash), Kom el Hisn (the ancient Amu), 
Kom Afrin, &c., &c., as against Tall el Hesn 
(Heliopolis), Tall Fera'en (Buto, near Ubtu), 
&c., &c. The line of division is remarkably 
sharp. Syrian and Maghreby (?) influence may 
have been at work here. 

Of Upper Egypt I have little experience. 
There kom is normal, as witness Kom Ombu 
(Ombos), and the ubiquitous Kom (sic) el 
A/tmar. Tall el Amaraa as a name has long 
been historical, and no one would wish to im¬ 
prove it off the face of the guide book. But 
I doubt its genuineness. I came away from a 
day’s visit to the place with the impression 
that the natives did not use the name. 
Wilkinson discovered the site; and one of his 
Arabs, who, if I remember right, came from 
the Helwftn region, may have supplied the 
name. The village of Et Till (vocalised with i, 
but on some maps written Et Tell) at the south 
end of the ruins may have helped to perpetuate 
the error. Others may have been more fortu¬ 
nate than I in hearing the name from the 
mouths of natives of the place. Genuine and 
unsophisticated inhabitants of Hagge Kandil, 
Et Till, or other villages in the immediate 
neighbourhood, are of course the only authori¬ 
ties worth a rush—and no leading questions 
allowed. 

Colonel Boss’s remark as to the pronuncia¬ 
tion of Fathuh is valuable and absolutely true, 
but the e- sound is not entirely confined to 


foreigners. Pronunciation varies from village 
to village and from man to man; a r9al e 
is not unfrequently to be heard. 

The following is a rough rule for the pro¬ 
nunciation of the ll in tall (<•/. Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Fund, Oniae, p. 56). 

When followed by the article al, the ll be¬ 
comes l, and the vowel of the article is often 
dropped out, so we have both Tal el Yahiidiyah 
and Tal’l Yahudiyah. In other cases before a 
vowel, ll remains double, before a consonant it 
is l. But with the two trochaic names that 
have come under my observation, namely, Talle 
Bastah and Talle Billah (near Samannitd), the 
ll is vigorously pronounced by some, while 
others say Tal Bastah. 

F. L. G. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The current number of the Journal of 
Philolony (Macmillans) is, as usual, mainly 
devoted to questions of textual criticism, and 
most of the contributors are Cambridge men. 
Mr. Walter Leaf has mado a careful collation 
of the fragmentary MS. of the Iliad (British 
Museum Papyrus cxxviii), with the object of 
showing every instance of peculiar spelling, 
together with a few specimens of the accentua¬ 
tion. He also discusses the new readings found 
in it, concluding that they afford no support to 
the belief that the criticism of Aristarchos and 
the othor Alexandrines produced any effect 
upon the ordinary commercial text. Finally, 
he calls for the production of a complete 
facsimile of it, as well as of the equally im¬ 
portant Bodleian papyrus. Mr. A. E. Housman 
prints the first instalment of an elaborate 
article on the manuscripts of Propertius, aiming 
to establish their relation to one another and 
to the lost archetype. The novelty of his 
theory is that he allows an independent and 
approximately equal value to each of the seven 
cardinal MSS. Mr. T. W. Allen, in continua¬ 
tion of former articles on Greek palaeography, 
now deals with a group of nine MSS. of the 
end of the ninth century, all philosophical, 
which can be assigned, on the evidence of 
handwriting, to the same time and place, and 
probably to the same scriptorium, though the 
number of different scribes is presumably five. 
Mr. W. B. Paton sends some notes on Plutarch’s 
Ethica, tending to prove that the received text 
has suffered from the interpolations found in D 
(Paris, 1956). Dr. Henry Jackson discusses 
the famous line of Parmenides, of which he 
proposes a new reading:— 

oh yhp wort rovro Safi’ f, tbai pi} lima. 

Taking pn with both wort and tana, and trans¬ 
lating “ for never anywise shall this be, that 
what is not, is.” Mr. Arthur Platt examines 
the uses of pl\\a> in Homer, in Attic, and in 
Plato. According to his view, the central idea 
of the word is simply “ I am likely to do,” 
whether in past, present, or future; hence flow 
naturally the other later meanings, “to intend,” 
“ to delay.” Mr. Platt also writes upon 
Catullus xi. and Horace Odes II., vi., sug¬ 
gesting that both poets are imitating a common 
Greek original, presumably Alcaeus. Mr. 
Bobinson Ellis submits a number of textual 
emendations in the Fragments of Aeschylus 
and in the Suppliers. In Supul. 827, he hazards 
the conjecture that 6p following loip may be 
the mystic om of the Indians. Mr. Walter 
Headlam sends a large number of conjectural 
emendations, of which a whole series deals 
with the difficult passage in Eur. Bacch. 
970—1012. Finally, Mr. E. G. Hardy criticises 
a view put forward by Prof. Pelham with 
regard to the proeonsulare imperium held by 
Augustus. 


FINE ART. 


SCOTTISH HERALDRY. 


Alexander Nisbet’s Heraldic Plates: originally 
intended for his “ System of Heraldry.” 
With Introduction and Notes, Genea¬ 
logical and Heraldic, by Andrew Boss, 
Marchmont Herald, and Francis J. Grant, 
Carrick Pursuivant. (Edinburgh: Water- 
ston.) 


The appearance of this handsome and 
scholarly volume is a welcome indication 
that that state of efficiency into which the 
late Dr. Burnett and his able coadjutor, 
Mr. Stoddart, brought the Lyon Offioe of 
Scotland is still being maintained by their 
successors, and that the Scottish College of 
Arms is likely, in the future, to continue to 
afford valuable aid in the elucidation of 
national biography and family history. 

The basis of the book consists of a series 
of, in most cases, unique folio impressions 
of heraldic plates discovered some four 
years ago in the library of Mr. Eliott, of 
Cleghorn. An examination of these im¬ 
pressions by Mr. Boss disclosed the fact 
that they were evidently part of the series 
of plates intended by Nisbet for the illus¬ 
tration of his great work on Heraldry, 
which, however, was never published in 
the complete form which he originally 
designed—indeed, only one of its two 
volumes appeared during his lifetime. 
Diligent search was afterwards made in 
order to ascertain whether any additional 
impressions from these plates, or from other 
subjects of tho same series, were known to 
exist; but with no further result than the 
discovery in a manuscript by Nisbet, pre¬ 
served in the Advocates Library, of dupli¬ 
cates of five of the plates, along with an 
impression of one hitherto unknown, the 
achievement of the Countess of Winton. 

It was considered that the publication of 
these plates would form a desirable addition 
to the literature of Scottish Heraldry; and 
the opportunity has been taken to raise a 
worthy memorial of the veteran Scottish 
herald, by an exhaustive and careful 
account of his family and of his own career, 
compiled by Mr. Boss. 

The biography of Alexander Nisbet 
furnishes a curious example of life-long and 
unwearied devotion, in the face of much 
discouragement, and—as there seems too 
good reason for believing—under the pres¬ 
sure of poverty, to an unpopular, unre- 
munerative, and, as many would hold it, 
uninviting department of historical research. 

Boro in Edinburgh in April, 1657, Nisbet 
was the landless representative of the 
ancient and honourable family of Nisbet of 
East Nisbet, Berwickshire, whose ancestors 
Mr. Boss traces back to the twelfth century. 
The history of the house is clearly marked 
from before the middle of the fifteenth 
century, when, in 1442, Adam Nisbet is 
designated of West Nisbet, in a charter 
granted to his son by Patrick Maodowall, 
of Logan. Early in the sixteenth century 
the family espoused the cause of the Bed 
Douglases against King James V., Pliilip 
Nisbet having wedded a niece of Archibald 
Bell-the-Cat, Earl of Angus. But in the 
succeeding century the family displayed that 
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inflexible loyalty, which, later, finds an echo 
in the stout JacobitLsm of the herald him¬ 
self, Sir Philip Nisbet being captured at 
Philiphaugh and executed at Glasgow in 
1645, ana his brother, Colonel Bobert 
Nisbet, suffering the same fate in Edin¬ 
burgh in 1650, after having been captured 
with Montrose at Invercharron, while a 
fourth son, Major Alexander Nisbet, was 
slain at the siege of York in 1644. Their 
father, Sir Alexander, was a no less firm 
royalist; and there seems little doubt that 
the impoverishment of his estate, which led 
to his bankruptcy about 1642, was due to 
advances made by the worthy knight to 
Charles I. The record of his attitude towards 
his creditors forms a curious commentary on 
the lawless condition of Scotland at that time. 
For seven years after he had been put to 
the horn, firmly entrenched in his house at 
Nisbet, he was able to bid defiance to his 
creditors, to the courts, and to the various 
acts of parliament that were levelled against 
him, “ leiding the teinds and reifing the 
tenants”; till at length, in 1649, the aid of 
the military was called in, and he was con¬ 
veyed a prisoner, first to Jedburgh and then 
to Duns; and finally, but not tul 1652, he 
was induced to execute a disposition of his 

E roperty to his creditors, ana he retired to 
reland, where, with the remnants of his 
property, he purchased some land and 
settled. 

In time the wheel of fortune brought the 
Bestoration, and again Sir Alexander ap¬ 
peared upon the scene in search of his lost 
estate. In 1660 he was in London, laying 
before Charles II. a statement of his suffer¬ 
ings, and those of his house, in the cause of 
loyalty, and petitioning for a warrant for 
the creation of a baronet. This honour 
was, however, by no means desired on 
his own behalf, but simply as a con¬ 
veniently marketable commodity, not costly 
to the grantor. At the time, “ "warrants for 
the creation of title, adopted by Charles II. 
as an easy way of paying old debts, were 
issued blank and sold to any purchaser 
of decent family and certain income who 
would agree to the price demanded by the 
seller”; and Sir Alexander proposed promptly 
to dispose of the royal order, and with the 
funds realised to return to Scotland and 
attempt the recovery of his estate. A second 
application in the matter was successful; 
and “ Bobert Jocelin, of Hide Hall, county 
Hertford,” who “ has always been a loyal 
subject, is a justice of the peace for Essex, 
has £1,000 a year, and is of ancient family,” 
was appointed “ Sir Alexander Nesbitt’s 
baronet ” ! Duly fortified with the fee of 
“ his baronet,” Nisbet returned to his native 
county and. petitioned parliament to inquire 
into his case and restore his property; but 
he was never successful in recovering his 
loot patrimony. Sir Alexander was succeded 
in the representation by Adam Nisbet, 
writer, Edinburgh, his youngest but only 
surviving son; and Alexander, the eldest 
son of the latter, in a family of ten, was 
the author of the System of Heraldry. 

The youth matriculated in the Edinburgh 
University in 1675, attended the course of 
philosophy, and in 1682 was laureated. For 
some years he practiced as a writer or 
attorney in Edinburgh; but as he himself 


tells us, when he had barely completed his 
college course, 

“ I became happily acquainted with some who 
were no Strangers to the Science [of heraldry], 
and e’en then I stole as many Hours as possible 
from business till about fourteen or fifteen 
ears ago [about 1687, at the age of thirty], 
aving wholly laid aside the IDeployment of a 
Writer, I applied myself assiduously to this 
Study.” 

His means appear to have been narrow; 
and he is sometimes styled a “teacher of 
herauldrie,” having instructed some of the 
nobility and gentry in the science, the fifth 
Earl of Carnwath among the rest, who is 
praised by Douglas as “ a nobleman of good 
learning and well known in the science of 
heraldry.” There are few records of his 
subsequent life, and all are connected with 
his chosen pursuit. In 1707, he was present 
at the depositing of the Scottish regalia in 
the crown room of Edinburgh Castle, and 
wrote an exhaustive account of its various 
items. The national archives and the 
charter chests of the great Scottish families 
were diligently examined; and he bent all 
his energies towards the production of his 
monumental work upon a subject which, in 
his country, had only been dealt with in 
a single volume—Sir George Mackenzie’s 
excellent, but somewhat brief and elemen¬ 
tary “ Science of Heraldry treated as a part 
of Civil Law and Law of Nations,” pub¬ 
lished in 1680. 

In 1699 Nisbet circulated proposals for the 
issue, by subscription, of Ms great work; 
but only 119 copies were applioa for. Next 
he solicited aia from the Scottish Parlia¬ 
ment, publisMng in 1702 Ms little volume 
on “ Cadency,” as an example of the whole, 
and stating that he had induced many of 
“ the most anoient nobility and gentry ” to 
have their arms engraved on plates, to be 
used in the volume, “and if I should not 
get one plate more added to the number 
already in my hands, yet ev’ry man will 
confess that Britain ne’er produc’d, before 
this time, anything on tMs science so 
splendid and so glorious.” Parliament 
recommended that a sum of £248 6s. 8d. 
should be allowed him out of the tonnage 
imposed for five years from September 1, 
1702, but the recommendation was dis¬ 
regarded. In 1703 he again petitioned, 
and a similar recommendation was made 
by committee; in 1705 the minutes of 
parliament record that “ we find that Mr. 
Nisbett’s work of Herauldry deserves very 
much to be encouraged, yet the fund of 
Tunnage is either exhausted or embazled 
.... therefore wo presume to recommend 
Mm to your Grace and Lordships that he 
may be assisted in Ms honourable under¬ 
taking ”; but notMng further came of the 
matter, and presently the UMon put an end 
to all hope of aid. 

For thirteen years the herald kept silence ; 
and then in 1718, at the age of sixty-one, 
he issued another chaptor of Ms work, being 
“ An Essay of the Ancient and Modem Use 
of Armories,” which was so well received 
that the first volume of Ms “ System” saw 
the light four years later, a work whose 
value has ever since received full recog¬ 
nition, and to whose care and accuracy Mr. 
Boss does ample justice. 


The second volume, completing the work, 
was not issued till 1742, seventeen years 
after Nisbet’s death; and tMs volume has 
always been regarded as of less authority 
than its predecessor, being far less system¬ 
atic and correct. It has, however, been 
reserved for Mr. Boss to show clearly and 
in detail how flagrant were the liberties that 
wore taken with the old herald’s work, and 
how inaccurate were the changes introduced. 
In particular, Mr. Boss proves, by the con¬ 
clusive method of giving a mechanical 
reproduction of a page of the published 
work, along with a similar one of the pas¬ 
sage as it stands in Nisbet’s still-existing 
MS., that the statement that 

“the family of [Nisbet of] Dean is the only 
Family of the Name in Scotland that has right, 
by consent, to represent the old original Family 
of tho Name in Scotland; since the only lineal 
Male Representor [the auther of this system] is 
like to go soon off the world, being an old Man, 
and without Issue Male or Female,” 

is simply a grossly impudent interpolation, 
in which Nisbet the herald had no hand. 

In his remarks upon the newly-discovered 
plates, Mr. Boss errs a little on the 
side of over-praise, when he vouchsafes 
an opinion of their artistic value, and ex¬ 
presses a hope that they “ may do much to 
resuscitate the proper treatment of heraldry 
as a decorative art, especially when applied 
to such purposes as book-plates, monu¬ 
mental brasses, buildings, ana carvings in 
stone and wood.” Such “ resuscitation ” is 
indeed a thing eminently to be desired, but 
I fear these plates will hardly form the best 
models that the heraldic draughtsman could 
set before Mm. Done in the end of the 
seventeenth century, they are examples of a 
period of decidedly decadent decorative art. 
It is true that in certain parts they still 
show traces of the survival of better methods. 
The mantlings, for example, are good and 
spirited, rich and varied, yet with fine 
restraint in the involution of their curves. 
When, however, animals are introduced, 
and, still more definitely, when the human 
figure is portrayed, the treatment is feeble 
and puerile in the extreme, and shows none 
of the force, vigour, and selective use of 
tolling, expressive lines, none of the noble 
conventionalism—always so closely remi¬ 
niscent of nature, yet never a mere direct 
copy of it—which has been characteristic of 
the great periods of heraldic and other 
branches of decorative art. The treatment 
of the bearing and of the supporters in the 
arms of the Earl of Carnwath at p. 31, with 
the heavy, clumsy form of the shield there 
introduced, are sufficiently far removed from 
decorative excellence. For fine and truly 
artistic examples of heraldic art we must 
turn to the old Scottish seals so fully 
catalogued and portrayed in Henry Laing’s 
two volumes, where tho artist will find 
suggestions and models of the Mghest value. 

The genealogies which accompany each 
plato have been compiled by Mr. Boss and 
Mr. Grant, the Carrick Pursuivant, who is 
already known as a worker in similar de¬ 
partments of Mstoric research by his bio- 
grapMcal notes on the Writers to the Signet 
in the recently published history of the 
society. In cases where the pedigrees 
have been repeatedly proved, and so are 
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thoroughly ascertained, these have simply 
been embodied. Pedigrees that exist in the 
ordinary works of reference have been 
verified and amplified by independent re¬ 
search; while in the case of families of which 
no previous history exists, pedigrees have 
been compiled from the public records and 
other reliable sources. This portion of the 
work seems to have been executed with 
great care and accuracy, and no pains have 
been spared in research, the authorities used 
being in every case stated. The editors of 
the work appear to have received much aid 
from various owners of documents and anti¬ 
quaries, from Dr. Dickson, of the Register 
House, downwards, as duly acknowledged in 
the preface. In only a single case has Mr. 
Ross been obliged to complain that materials 
whioh would have been of use to him— 
several letters and other documents by 
Nisbet—have been churlishly withheld. Mr. 
Ross, with perhaps too great considera¬ 
tion, has forborne to mention the name of 
the gentleman who seems to have gratui¬ 
tously thrown obstacles in the way of his 
good work; but those who are familiar 
with genealogical research in Scotland, and 
the varying disposition of those engaged in 
it, will have little difficulty in supplying the 
missing name. 

The volume reflects credit both upon its 
editors and its publisher; and we do not 
doubt that it will form a book of reference 
which will take its place on the shelves of all 
students of Scottish family history, and be 
frequently in their hands. 

J. M. Gray. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY.” 

Settrisgton Rectory, York: Sept. 17,1892. 

I am agreeably surprised to find that Prof. 
Ridgeway’s objections to my article are so few 
and so slight. The law of coin degradation 
seems to me a general, but not a universal, 
law. Coins have occasionally been minted of 
superior weight or fineness, with the apparent 
object of securing for them an international 
commercial preference. Darius put to death 
one of his satraps for striking coins somewhat 
heavier than his own. Plainly the Attic and 
Macedonian staters of about 133 grains would 
be preferred to the Darics, the heaviest of 
which do not weigh more than 132 grains. 

Plutarch’s account of Solon’s coinage is pro¬ 
bably a mere legend, invented to account for 
the change from the Aeginetic to the Euboic 
standard. But even if the alleged appreciation 
of silver in Solon’s time were an historical fact, 
it would have been in the ratio of 100 to 73, 
which would merely raise the value of the ox 
from 25'3 grains of gold to 3-1'7, which is 
still far below the 130 grains required by Prof. 
Ridgeway’s theory. 

It is true that Darics were not coined before 
020 li.c.; but the Athenian gold staters of the 
same approximate weight were not struck 
before 430 B.O., and tho Macedonian gold 
staters were still later. Moreover, the Darics 
were struck on the familiar Babylonian gold 
standard, which goes back to a very remote 
period. 

I spoke of the Phocean electron and silver 
standard as a slightly degraded form of the 
heavy Babylonian standard of 260 grains. This 
standard was undoubtedly used for electron; 
and electron being ten times the value of silver, 
it could be, and probably was, used for weigh¬ 


ing silver, as seems to have been the case in 
the conterminous realm of Lydia. (See Head, 
Hist. Num., p. xxxiv.) 

Roman metrology is not a subject with which 
I am acquainted, and therefore I did not ven¬ 
ture to commend what seems to my unin¬ 
structed mind Prof. Ridgeway’s ingenious and 
probable explanation of the origin of the as and 
the uncia. 

Isaac Taylor. 


AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London: Sept. 32, 1892. 

In reply to Mr. Petrie’s request for further 
information about the false-necked vase, num¬ 
bered 22,821, in the Fourth Egyptian Room at 
the British Museum, I beg to state that I have 
made inquiries in the proper quarter, and 
received assurances that the vase really came 
from the tomb of a grandson of Pinetchem, as 
stated on the label. 

In the inscription on the coffin in the tomb 
its owner’s name was partly effaced; and, con¬ 
sequently, his name could not be given on the 
label. The inscription described him as -—- 
Ra, son of the first priest of Amen, Tchet- 
Chensu-af-ankh, son of the lord of the two 
lands, Pa-netchem-Amen-meri, first priest of 
Amen. The name Pa-netchem-Amen-meri was 
enclosed in a cartouche. 

The following are the other objects from this 
tomb which have come to the British Museum. 
Nos. 22,872, large scarab of opaque blue glass, 
without inscription or device; 22,822, pilgrim- 
bottle of white glazed terra-cotta; 22,826, 
four-handled vase (with lid) of blue glazed 
Egyptian faience; 22,825, wooden box (with¬ 
out lid) in form of a hippopotamus. These are 
all in the Fourth Egyptian Room, and in table- 
case A, and wall-cases 110, 114, 149 respec¬ 
tively. 

In his letter Mr. Petrie makes a statement 
which needs some explanation. Speaking of 
false-necked vases, he says:—“It may, per¬ 
haps, be proved that one vase was buried at a 
date four centuries later than the dating found 
with hundreds of others.” In the first place 
he ignores the fact that false-necked vases are 
represented in the tomb of Ramessu III., and 
must therefore have been in use within about 
two centuries of the date when this particular 
vase was buried. In the second place he has 
hitherto spoken of less than a dozen vases of 
this class, and has not assigned all these to so 
early a period as four centuries before the date 
in question. Perhaps he will be good enough 
to tell us something more about those hundreds 
of others, and the “dating” found with 
them. 

Cecil Torr. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Whistler has in preparation a new 
work, to be published under the title of Sonys 
on Stone. It will be issued by Mr. Heinemann 
at intervals in portfolio, and each part will 
contain several plates. The first part is nearly 
ready. 

Messrs. Sampson Low announce a memoir 
of Edward Calvert, the friend and disciple of 
William Blake, written by his third son, Mr. 
Samuel Calvert, and illustrated with thirty 
plates and other facsimile illustrations. 
Calvert was bom at Appledore, in Devon, 
in 1799, and for a short time served as 
a midshipman in the navy. Settling in London 
about 1824 as a landscape painter, he became 
associated with Blake, who influenced all his 
future career. Though he lived till the age 
of eighty-four, he is only known for the en¬ 
gravings which he printed privately in his own 


house. The earlier of these show the religious 
and naturalistic sentiment of Blake : the later 
are suggested by classical subjects. 

Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s fine art book for 
this year will be Man in Art, to be published 
by Messrs. Macmillans. It will be illustrated 
with numerous etchings and photogravures, 
after painters and sculptors, both ancient and 
modem, and of all schools. 

The new edition of Fairbaim’s Rook of 
Crests (1859), upon which Mr. A. C. Fox- 
Davies has been engaged for some time past, will 
be published by Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, 
in the oourse of next month. Like the original 
edition, it consists of two quarto volumes—the 
first containing the index to surnames and 
other matter, in nearly 700 pages ; the second 
giving 250 plates of crests, now for the first 
time printed in correct heraldic fashion. 

The collections of sculpture, painting, faience, 
&c., which Mr. Flinders Petrie brought back 
from his excavations last winter at Tel 
el-Amama, are now on view at 4 Oxford-man¬ 
sion, Oxford-circus, W. Their special interest 
is that they reveal an hitherto unknown form 
of art, remarkable both for its originality and 
for its spirited rendering of natural objects, 
which seems to be the creation of the religious 
reformer, King Khuenaten, whose date is 
approximately 1400 b.c. The resemblance to 
some of the finest objects of Mycenaean work 
is very striking. The exhibition will remain 
open until October 15. 

An appeal is issued for the sum of £6000, 
in order to purchase the site outside the 
Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, known as the 
Garden Tomb, which some persons have thought 
may be identical with the Holy Sepulchre. 
The appeal has the support of Prof. R. Stuart 
Poole and Canon Tristram. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received from Messrs. Woolhouse : 

Quintet in C for pianoforte, two violins, viola, 
and violoncello. By Gerard F. Cobb. (Op. 
22.) Already in many works the composer has 
shown a skilful hand, and we find here much 
excellent workmanship. The opening Allegro 
has some attractive material, especially the 
“ cantabile ” theme. The Scherzo is light and 
humorous, though of somewhat formal con¬ 
struction ; the two Trios present excellent 
contrasts. The fine slow movement is, to our 
thinking, the most original number of the 
work; it has charm, though of a melancholy 
kind, and dignity. The Finale is lively; wc 
meet in it reminiscences of previous moments. 

The Winter it is jiast and Summer is a coming 
in. By Christiana Thompson. Two simple 
songs. The composer has feeling, and a 
certain taste, but not a practised pen. The 
little "cuckoo” phrase in the second is of 
good effect, but there are some weaknesses in 
the rest of the accompaniment. 

Sony of the Gondolier. By Martin Pliidde- 
mann. A very clever song. There is some¬ 
thing winning in the simple melody, while the 
accompaniment, with its counter-themes, is as 
graceful as it is effective. The words are 
translated from the Italian by Albert B. Bach. 

Parting Time. By J. Cliffe Forrester. A 
neat, unpretentious song. 

Bright be the Place of thy Soul. By Noel 
Johnson. A quiet song; the rhythm and 
colouring of the pianoforte part recall 
Schumann. 

Kcramos. By Clarisse Mallard. A weak 
song, with a commonplace accompaniment. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE 
PROP. FREE¬ 
MAN. 


( THE NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE STORY OF THE 
NATIONS.” 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. 

SICILY: PHOENICIAN, GREEK, 

and ROMAN. By edward a. freeman, 

| Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Maps, Illoatrations, and 
Index. 


NEW VOLUME 
OF 

“THE ADVEN¬ 
TURE SERIES.” 


NEW VOLUMES 
OF 

“THE PSEUDO¬ 
NYM LIBRARY.” 


THE CAMEO 
SERIES.” 


BY AUTHOR OF 
“AUNT ANNE.” 


/ 


Large crown 8vo, red cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 

MISSING FRIENDS; or, the 

Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in Queens¬ 
land. 


V 


24mo, paper, la. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

THE GENERAL’S DAUGHTER. 

By the Author of “ A Russian Priest.” 

THE SAGHALIEN CONVICT. 

By Various Authohs. 


Half-bound, paper boards, 3s. 6d. 

THE COUNTESS KATHLEEN: 

a Dramatic Poem. By W. B. YEATS. Frontis¬ 
piece by J. T. Nettleship. 

k ------— 

f 

Small 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

MR. KEITH’S CRIME. By Mrs. 

W. K. CLIFFORD. 

“ Mrs. Clifford’s remarkable tal e.”—Athen<eum. 


j IN ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT LIBRARY.” 

Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SHIFTING of the FIRE. 

By FORD H. HUEFFER, Author of “ The Brown 
Owl.” 


NEW 

NOVELS- 


Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 

MARK RUTHERFORD. Edited by his Friend, 
Fifth Edition, Corrected, 
[Heady. 


REUBEN SHAPCOTT. 
and with Additions. 


Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DOWN in the FLATS; or, Party 




before Fitness. 


By CLEVEDEN KENN. 

[Ready. 


BY 

H. H. BOYESEN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

ESSAYS on GERMAN LITERA¬ 

TURE. By HJALMAR IIJORTH BOYESEN. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LLBRARLES. 

MRS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE CUCKOO in the NEST. In 3 vols. 

SARAH DOUDNEY’S NEW NOVEL. 

THROUGH PAIN to PEACE. In 3 vols. 

DARLEY DALE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. In 3 vols. 

_ [ September 29. 

MAY CROMMELIN’S NEW NOVEL. 

MR. and MRS. HERRIES. Ill 1 V 0 l., buck¬ 

ram Rilt, 6s. 


BY AMELIA E. BARR. 

LOVE for an HOUR is LOVE for EVER. 

In cloth gilt, 6s. 

BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 

THE JAPS at HOME. In demy 8vo, cloth 

gilt, lto. With over 50 Full-Page and other Illustrations by Henry Savage Landor 
and other Artiste. __ [/« October. 

BY CANON POTTER, M.A. 

THE GERM GROWERS: the Strange 

Adventures of Robert Easterley and John Wilbraham. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE DICTIONARY of AUSTRALASIAN 

BIOGRAPHY. Comprising Notices of Eminent Colonists from the Inauguration of 
Responsible Government down to the Present Time (1855—1892). Edited by PHILIP 
MEN NELL, F.R.G.8., assisted by Eminent Colonists. In large crown 8vo, half-leather 
and cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


BY S. BAYARD DOD. 

A HIGHLAND CHRONICLE. 


In crown 


8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

The ACADEMY says: “Certainly one of the best stories of its kind that we have ever 

had deals in a most fresh and charming way with the ordinary aspects of Highland life and 

character a century ago. Mr. Dod’a men and women are broadly individualised and un¬ 
mistakably alive.” 

THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

THE FATE of FENELLA. By 24 well- 


known Authors. With 70 Illustrations and Authors’ Autographs, 
gilt, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, cloth 


A CAD EM i r .—“ Entertaining and clever..An ingenious success.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" As a feat of collaboration, it exceeds by at least twenty 
ooliaborateurs any other masterpiece on record.” 


BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 

A WAKING. Cheap Edition. In buckram gilt, 

8a. 6d., with Illustrations. [ This day. 

ACADEMY.—" Zina Layton is one of the most remarkable women that have appeared in 

recent fiction..Altogether, *A Waking* is the beat novel Mrs. Kent Spender has yet 

published.” 

BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 

THE WEB of the SPIDER: a Tale of 

Adventure. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood. Cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 

The SPECTATOR says : “Not only vigorous fiction, but a work of art.” 

The Second and Cheap Edition teas immediately exhausted. A Third Edition next week. 


FOURTH EDITION. 

THE PRINCESS MAZAROFF. By Joseph 

HATTON. Crown 3vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The GLOBE says: “ There is not a skippable page in the whole of these exciting chapters.’* 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster U'jv.are, E.C- 


London : HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


By Charles Dickens. 
By Charles Dickens. With 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

Now ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6<1. 

RECORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and 

BROWNING. By ANNE RITCHIE. 

Also a Large-Taper Edition , limited to 76 copies, 25 s. 

NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 

Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

THE BEAUTIES of NATURE; and the Wonders 

of the World we live in. By the Bight Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.r., 
F.R.8 , D.C.L., LL.D. With Rlustrationa. 

TWO NEW NOVELS. 

Immediately, 3 vole., crown 8vo, cloth, 31a. Gd. 

HELEN TREVERYAN; or, the Ruling Race. 

By JOHN ROY. 

2 vola., globe 8vo, 12s. 

UNDER PRESSURE. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 

NEW VOL UMES OF MACMILLAN'S Til R EE- A HE-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. 

liy Mrs. OLIPHANP. 

DOMBEY and SON. 

With 56 Illustrations. 

BARNABY RUDGE 

76 Illustrations. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, and MASTER 

HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. By CHARLES DICKENS. With 97 Hluatrationa. 

THE NEW ANTIGONE. 

( ; l r AllI>IAX.— u The book is very far removed from the plane of ordinary novels.” 

STECTA Toil.— *’ A story which steadily increases in interest and which leaves on the mind 
an impression of art’stic power.” 

NEVERMORE. By Rolf Boldrewood, Author of 

‘‘ Robbery under Arms.” 

OJiSE/lVEIl.—** * Nevermore ’ is an exciting story of Ballarat in the fifties. Its hero, Lance 
Trevomon, is a character which for force of delineation has no equal in Rolf Boldrewood’s 
previous novels.” 

A CADEM r.—“ Is perhaps the best story of the Rolf Boldrewood series .... Must be allowed 
to be one of the best novels of the period.” 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE THREE FATES. By F. Marion Crawford, 

Author of ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,” “ Khaled,” See. 

XA11()S A1. OHSEI? VEIL —** A brilliant variation from Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s wonted 
stjle . .. Increases in strength and in interest even to the end.” 

NT. JAMES'S GAZETTE .—“The story, viewed as a picture of American manners, is 
both clever and entertaining.” 

tiIIATI/IC. —‘‘Altogether it is ‘novel* in conception and unusually suggestive and 
entertaining.” 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By John Nichol, LL.D., 

M.A., Emeritus Professor of English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 

7 /J/7..V.—“ A penetrating, well-ordered, and often brilliant analysis of Carlyle from every 
side - as a political philosopher, as a man of letters, as an historian, and as an ethical teacher.” 

THIRD EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 

Now ready, 2 vola., extra crown Svo, 15s. 

MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations and 

Ideas. By WALTER PATER, Fellow of Braeenose College, Oxford. Third Edition. 
., x , Thousand, completely Revised. 2 vols. 

N.4 TL'JtDA V REVIEW .Apart from philosophy and too curious considering, Mr. Pater’s 
book is ho full of dignified pictures of the old world, and so scholarly in the best sense, that it 
cannot fail to have mary readers.” 

_ TALL MALL GAZETTE .—“ A book to read and re-read.Enough has been said to show 

wifhiiTiach^* * api>rociate the b°°* what unusual matter for appreciation they have 
S TECTA TOll .—“ A singidarly attractive book.” 

THE LATE JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 

Uniform with Lowell’s Colle cted Works. 7 vols., crown Svo, doth, 6s. each. 

THE COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN GREEN- 

LEAF WHITTIER. 

UNIFORM WITH LOWELL’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORK8. 

18mo, doth. 4s. 6d. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 

GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With Portrait. 

NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLANS ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

Now ready, globe Svo. 

TENNYSON-GARETH and LYNETTE. With 

Introduction and Notes by O. C. MACAULAY, MA., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. | 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7e. 6d. 

BEAST and MAN in INDIA: a Popular Sketch 

of Indian Animals in their Relations with the People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD 
KIPLING, C.I.E. With many Illustrations by the Author. 

ST. JAMES*8 GAZETTE .—*‘A book which will give English readers a truer conception 
of the character of the natives than a whole libnuy full of standard works. It was a nappy 
idea to define the progress and limits of civilisation in India by describing the relations 

between man and beast.Mr. Kipling is equally dever with pen and pencil. The result is a 

very charming volume, which is at once entertaining and instructive.Of the admirable 

drawings we cannot speak too highly. Of the book itself, we can only repeat that it is one 

of the best about India we have seen for a long time.” 

BY THE LATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

Now ready. Second and Cheaper Edition, globe Svo, cloth, 5s. 

STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Seoond Edition. 

ACADEMY.—*" There are books which do not allow themselves to he read, books which may 
be read with a struggle, and books which it is impossible not to read. Mr. Green’s ‘Stray 
Studies,’ like his ‘ Short History,’ are of this last aort. They read themselves, as it were, and 
carry one down a clear and pleasant stream of style, within sight of places and events fall of 
charm and interest.” 

BY JAMES B. PERKINS. 


FRANCE 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 8a 6d. 

UNDER the REGENCY. 


With a 


Review of the Administration of Louis XIV. By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, Author 
of “France under Richelieu and Mazarin.” 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKE8PEARE. 

Now ready, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

FAitcdb^W. ALDI8'WRIGHT^_In^» voU^Vol^yitl^-ContoiDing KING LEAR, 


OTHEL 


ANTONY and CLEOPATRA, CYMBELINE. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. HORACE SMITH. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 6». 

INTERLUDES: being Two Essays, a Story, and 

some Verse#. By HORACE SMITH. 

BY THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. 

Now ready, 8vo, clolb, 14s. 

DISSERTATIONS on the APOSTOLIC AGE. 

.Reprinted from edition of St. Paul’s Epistles by the bite J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D.. 
D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Published by the Trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund. 

NEW BOOK BY CANON BERNARD. 

Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 6*. 

THE CENTRAL TEACHING of CHRIST. 

Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, Chapters XIII. to XVII. inclusive. By 
T. D. BERNARD, M.A., Canon of Wella. Crown 8vo. 

BY THE LATE FREDERIC DENISON MAURICE. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

CHRISTMAS DAY, and other Sermons. By the 

late FREDERIC DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 

V Uniform with the "Lincoln's Inn Sermons" rec'utly published. 

CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S 
COLLECTED SERMONS. 

Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

SERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in 

AMERICA. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.8., Archdeacon and Canon of Weat- 
in ins ter and Rector of St. MargnreVs. With an Introduction by Bishop PHILLIPS 
BROOKE, D.D. 

NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE “ GOLD EX 
TREASURY” SERIES. 

Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 

DEUTSCHE LYRIK. Selected and Arranged 

with Notes and a Literary Introduction by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil.Doc. fTC.P. 
Professor of German Literature in King's College, London. 9 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI, 

Letter to a Friend, &c., and Chrintian Moral*. Edited by W. A. GREEN HILL, M.D. 

THE POETRY of BYRON. Chosen and Edited 

by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 

MARY LAMB. Edited, with an Introduction, by tho Rev. ALFKED AXNGEB, M A. 

TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited after the Original 

Eiitionsby J. W. CLARK, M.A. 

LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and Arranged, 

with Notes, by G. MA880N. 

NEW VOLUME OF NATURE SERIES. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 0*. 

EXPERIMENTAL EVOLUTION. Lectures 

delivered in the “Summer School of 8cience and Art,” in Edinburgh, August, Ui»l. 
By HENRY DE VARTGXY, D.Sc., Assistant in the Museum d’Histoire Natunlie 
Member of the Societc de Biologic. 5 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMP A N Y ’ S AUTUMN BOOKS. 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. Prom the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph 

OHRWALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped with two Bisters of Mercy on Camels from the Sudan. By Major F. R. 
WINGATE, It. A., Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, and Author of “ Mahdiiam and the Egyptian Sudan.” Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and Special 
Drawings by Walter C. Horsley. 1 vol., 500 pp., demybvo, cloth extra, 21s. [Illustrated Prospectus post f/ee. on application. 

STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. By A. J. Mounteney Jephson, 

Author of “ Emin PaKha and the Rebellion at the Equator.” With numerous Illustration* from Drawings by Walter W. Buckley. 8vo, cloth. [ October. 

ON SLEDGE and HORSEBACK to OUTCAST SIBERIAN LEPERS. By Miss Kate Marsden. Crown 8vo, with 

Portraits and Illustration* from Photographs and Drawings by Walter C. Horsley and others, cloth, 6s. [ Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 

AFLOAT and ASHORE on the MEDITERRANEAN. By Lee Meriwether, Author of “ How to See Europe on Fifty 

Cents a Day,” “A Tramp at Home,” &c. 8vo, with *21 Full-Page Illustrations, 400 pages, cloth. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL in NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. By Henry Blackburn. 

Editor of “ Academy Notes,” Author of “ The Memoir of Ralph Caldecott,” &c. With 130 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. Bd. 

THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: Seven Years’ Life and Travel in Mexico. By a “ Gringo.” Illustrated. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, (Is. 

A TRAMP ACROSS the CONTINENT: from Ohio to California on Foot, 3,507 Miles. By Charles F. Lnmmis, Author 

of “A New Mexico David,” <kc. Fully Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

A RIDE THROUGH WONDERLAND. By Georgina M. Synge. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CORSICAN STUDIES. By John Warren Barry, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra. 
HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEIRA. By A. E. W. Marsh. With many Full-Page and other Illustrations- 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

BOMBAY snd WESTERN INDIA. By James Douglas. Dedicated to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. With 

Maps and Plans, 13 Full-Page Photogravures, Collotype Reproductions from Old Documents, 1 Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 

2 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, £2 2s. net. 

TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of TRAVEL of FIFTY YEARS AGO. Edited by Joseph Cundall. 

Illustrated with 20 Plates from “The Annuals.” Large post Svo, cloth, 12*. 6d. 

THE GLACIAL NIGHTMARE. By Sir Henry H. Howorth, M.P.. Author of “ The Mammoth and the Flood,” &c 

2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 

THE HISTORY of SOUTH AUSTRALIA: from its Foundation to the Year of its Jubilee With a Chronological 

Summary of all the Principal Events of Interest up to Date. By EDWIN HODDER, Author of “Memories of New Zealand Life,” “ George Fife Angas, Father and Founder of 
South Australia,” &c. With Maps. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth. [i« the press. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. By Rev. C. J. Abbey, Rector of Checkendon, Oxon. Crown 

Svo, cloth. 

THE EARL of ABERDEEN. By the Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G.C.M.G. Being the New Volume in the “ Queen’s 

Prime Ministers Series.” With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. By Charles Willeby. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimile of Autograph, and 

Illustrations of his Music. Crown Svo, doth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

“ SHEPHERD ” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST: the Story of a Mind. Being the Life of the Rev. James E. Smith, M.A. 

By W. ANDERSON SMITH. With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND : its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By the late 

ALPHEUfl TODD, LL.D., C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Cauada. New Edition, Abridged, Revised, and brought up to date by His Excellency SPENCER 
WALPOLE. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 

THE COLONIAL ERA in AMERICA. By Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ESSAYS by SIR MORELL MACKENZIE. Edited by his Brother, A. W. Mackenzie. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. -- 

NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. TWO IMPORTANT FINE-ART WORKS. 

■'A y pri^SofThuS^'&! C ’ 8vl' d'otP^M^ ° f Mewrr..' samSoN^W MAKSTON & COM** with the 

A PnnceM of Thule, &c. 3 vol*., vrown Svo, cloth. 31a. 6d well-known pubh-ben., Mewr*. HechaWe & Co.. of Paris, they have made arrangements for an 

* important and superbly illustrated work in which “The Capitals of the World” are depicted 
THE CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. By Frank E. with pen and pencil. The book has been for a considerable time in preparation, and neither 
HTOCKTON. Author of ** Rudder Grange.” Illustrated by E. H. Blashlleld and other*, j care nor expense has been spared to rend*-r it in every sense worthy of its subject. The text 
Suuaro ()v», . loth extra, 7a. 6d. ha* been written by the rnoet celebrated tenters of tbe p«.ent day: haa been put into English 

1 | by Mrs. Nancy Bell (N. 1) Anvers) ; and Mr. H. D. Traill, D.C.L., has written an introduction 

THE FEVER of LIFE Bv FerflUS Hume Author Of “The Mystery 40 the work, in which the characteristic oapectsof thelifeof the -‘Capitals of the World” are 

r " , Tr* .,, " J v- i . ’ i . * . * rt4KMpri in hriof hut. tuctnresouo tmrvev. 

of a Hansom Cab, A Creature of the Night,” Ac. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21s. 

[October 1. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance of the Times of Ivan the 

Terrible. By Count A. K. TOLSTOI. Translated by Cant. FlLtUoRK, of the Black 
Watch. 2 vols , crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. Second Edition iu the press. 

THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By Amelia E. Barr, Author of 

“ Jan Yeddei’s Wife,” “ Friend Olivia,” ice. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 5s. : <> tohir. 

THE MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S; a Realistic and Sensational 

Story of Fleet Street in 1724. By THOMAS W Hi GILT, Author of “The Life ot 
William Cow per,” Ac. 2 vols., crown bvo, cloth, 2ls. 

HYPOCRITES. By Hugh Coleman Davidson, Author of “The Old 

Adam,” Arc. Illustrated. 1 vol., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

OUT of the GROOVE: a Romance of Australian Life By E. B. 

KENNEDY, Author of “ Blacks and Bushrangers.” Crown avo, cloth, 6s. 


WOLFENBERG. 

Hfcth,” *'Sunrise, 


pss*«>d in brief but picturesque survey. 

This very beautiful Illustrated Art Work will be ready for publication in November in Two 
Volumes, handsomely bound in half-morocco, bevelled boards, leather back, with gilt lettering 
on back and sides, and gilt edges. Price THREE GUINEAS NET. 

An Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application. 

HISTORY of ENGRAVING in ENGLAND. By 

LOUIS FAGAN, Deputy Keeper of the Department of Prints and Drawings in Hi« 
British Museum. Illustrated by ICO Typical Examples, reproduced from Rare and 
Unique Prints ia the British Museum, exemplifying the progress of the art from the end 
of the Sixteenth Century to the earlier years of Her Majesty’s Reign. 

Encouraged by tbe prompt response to the preliminary announcement of this work, the 
Publishers beg to state that it is proceeding, and that the plates are now being repro luced by 
the Autotype Company of London by their exquisite method of photogravure. The One 
Hundred Reproductions (hut*, half Columbia, 23} by 17} inches) with titles will be published in 
tfcr-e portfolios at separate intervals. 

The Edition will be strictly limited to ONE HUNDRED COPIES, and subscribers will 
receive their sections or complete copies according to priority of application. The text, of Mr. 
Kagan’* work will be issued as a separate volume. The price fox the whole will be TWENTY- 
FIVE POUNDS NET. 
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£9 the lot; or separate. Particulars forwarded.—Apply Lady, Crom¬ 
well House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 

A LADY of much experience seeks 

an ENGAGEMENT as LITERARY ASSISTANT or SUB- 
I.DITOR. Moderate salary. Excellent references.—K. 11., 80, Here- 
lord Road, Bayswatcr, W 


WANTED to BUY : Athenaeum, a Set, 

* » 1828to 189*>.—ACADEMY, a Set, 180 !) to 1890.—CHEMICAL 

NEWS, 1869 to 1891—CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, I860 to 189o _ 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 1805 to 1890.—LIBRARY CHRONICLE, 
5 vole.—MIND, 1870-1890.-SATURDAY REVIEW, a Set.-SPEC¬ 
TATOR, a Set. 

G. E. Stfciiert, So, Wellington Street, W.C. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

r F YPE- WRITING and SHORTHAND 

WORK of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal. Ao.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
A LKBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 


T. Johnson, D.Sc, 

ZooWv /Professor A. C. II addon, M.A., 

/,oology .» F Z.S., M.R l.A. 

The Course* of Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, and 
Mineralogy are recognised by the Royal University of Ireland, and 
Certificates of Attendance are granted to Medical and other Students 
attending the Courses, and the Chemical, Physical, Botanical, and 
Zoological Laboratories. 

Programmes may he obtained on application at the College, or by 
letter addressed to the Secretary. Royal College of Science, Stephen's 
Green, Dublin, 

The FIRST TERM of the Session will commence on MONDAY, the 
3rd OCTOBER. 1892. 

Note.— Intending Associate Student* will be required to pass 
Entrance Bx mination in Elementary Mathematics ami Elementary 
Practic'd Geometry, as indicated on page . r > #•/ Programme, copies of 
which may be h'<d on application from the Secretaru. 
_Professor J. P . O'REILLY, Secretary. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—'Two or three friends may unite in Ono Subscription, an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Term*. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free, 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Pwt Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

'JiHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The SIXTY-SECOND SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
opens Oitoukk 3rd. The NINETEENTH SESSION of the DEPART¬ 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and A RTS begins Octublk loth. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. Tho Physical. Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering and Leather Industries Lai .oratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may lie hail free from the Registrar 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2 . For Occasional and Evcuiug Students. 

3. For Medical Students. 

The Hall o f Resid ence in con nection with the C ollege is n ow open. 
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CATALOGUE 

AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 

TOURIST'S GUIDE BOOKS. 

New fully detuiled Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU A CO-, 37. Souo Square. London, W 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are tin .olo rci,rr.c-utatlvt-E iu Great Britain ol 
HERR IIANTSTAENGI,, of Munich, 
the well-known Arti.t in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is » jtea.liiy 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 1 m.ct.s 5 
lor large plates and editions ds luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations. 
C atalogues, Advertisements, Ac.. Mcssiw. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
t tie latest aud moat improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
uu application. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

for the Hr production of Works of Art , Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS, , Designs, face, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinerg, l'it u:s, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc.,ttc., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and pricelist on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


Now ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol., 6 b. 

NEW NOVEL. 

A MYSTERIOUS FAMILY. By a New 

Wkii tit. J 


J.oi.duu: W. If, Al.u.v ,v Co 


Ltd , 13, Waterloo Place, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

LECTURES ON ZOOLOGY. 

The General Course of Lectures on Zoology by Professor W. F. R 
WELDON, M.A., F.R.S., commences on WEDNESDAY, October 5th 
at 1p.m. These Lectures are intended to meet the requirements of 
Students preparing fur the various Examinations of tho University of 
London. 

A Special Course of Lectures on ANIMAL VARIATION, addressed 
to Senior Students who intend to pursue original investigations in 
Zoology will be given iu the Lent Term. 

____.)■ M. Hohmuroh, M.A., Secret ary. 

Q UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON 

(FOR LADIES), 43 and 40, HARLEY STREET, W. 

Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 
Patrou-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

111. ART AND MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

Drawing aud Figure Painting— J. B. Bu>h»kd ; Miss Ella Bedford. 
Lindsc.-ipe Painting, Oil and Water Colour— »J. II. Leonard. 

Harmony aud Part Siugiug— Hkmii (J idmiy. 

Pianoforte—Sir W. G. Cusins (Master of the Music to the Queen) 
Jl. Gadmh ; C. Gvkiinkr. 

Vocal Music—W. Sri \kksi'kahl. and Assistants. 

Violin—.Messrs. Wiener aud A. E. Rowartii. 

Violoncello—Mr. Hill. 

Dauciugaud Calisthenics—Mrs. Marshall Burch. 

MICHAELMAS TERM begins OCTOBER 3rd. 

For particulars appl y to Mis s Cum nu n. Lady Resident._ 

J^EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

NEXT WEDNESDAY,THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 

Conductor-SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

Prim ii*als.— Mdnic. Albani, Mies Macitityre, Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss Marian McKenzie, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Henry Piercy, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Normau Salmoml, Mr. Andrew 
Black, Mr. 1'lu.Aet Greene. 

Chief Works —Elijah, Schumann's Pilgrimage, Requiem, Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Psalm 114th. Waguer'n Mastersiugers, Brahms's Song of Destiny, 
Bach's Mass iu B Minor, Alan Gray’s Aretlnua, Sullivan’s Tempest 
Music, Dvorak's Spectre’s Bride, Parry’s Do Profumlis, Handel 
Selection, Hymn of Praise, F. Cliffe's New Symphony, Ac. 

Tickets £1 Is., 15s., I"*. 0d., and rtd. 

Elijah First aud Second Seats all Sold. 

Full particulars in programmes, which may be had on application. 
Morning *’nneerts begin at I1..H*. Evening Concerts at 7.30. Ticket i 
ulliui Open from iu to 5. ! 

FRED. 11 SPARK, lion. Sec. J 


M IT D IE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with tins Library. 

MXTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompfcon Rond, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapsade, E.C 

Tbe Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned tor tbe excellence ot its process ot high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by tho Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R. A ; Pettie, R. A.; Prinscp, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; “ SPRING," by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and iron. Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotypo Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Work* by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace aud WindsorCaatle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, " AUTOTYTK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


JUST BEADY, fifth Edition. 

WHAT MUST I DO TO GET WELL ? 

▼ V autl HOW CAN I KEEP SO? a clear explanation of the 
Salisbury Treatment. 272 |i|>. By ELM A STUART, Kenilworth, 
With Portrait in 1880. Price net, poet free, 5a. 3d. Will be scut at 
once on receipt of remittance. 

( \N the MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS 

V7 A CRITICISM on DARWIN. By David Symk. “Rot?"— 
Dr. A. R. Wallace. “A Shrewd Critic."—Dr. Romania. “A 
vigorous criticism."— Times. " No earnest student cuu afford to neglect 
go firm uiul clear aud strong a criticism of 1 >a» win."— Aberdeen free 
"cess. Price 3s. fid. 

SiMfKiN, Marshall & Co., Limited, London. 


THE 


8vo, cloth, 297 page?, with Map and 12 Illustrations, 

10s. 6d. 

BIRDS OF LANCASHIRE. 

By F. 8. MITCHELL. 

Second Edition, Revised and Annotated by 
Howard Saunders, F.L.S., &c. 

With Additions by R. J. Howard and other Local Authorities. 

Gcrm.v iV J.m k>"n, 1, Paternoster How. 

{ Mr. Van Voousi’s Succeaeor.; 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NFWPQT ROOKS 

JENNY’S CASE. By Ellon F. Pinscnt 

2 vols. 

FIKST REVIEW (Scotsman) : “ Treated with a becoming 
reticence and dignity. Touches of real 'portraiture.” 

SECOND REVIEW (Glasgow Herald): “A work of re¬ 
markable power. Without passion, declamation, digression, or 
striving after effect, the story is allowed to unfold itself step bys'ep. 
It is the result of close observation and sympathetic study. It is 
doubtful if any writer, save George Eliot and, Thomas Hardy, has 
so well caught the idiosyncrasies of rustic character!' 

THIRD REVIEW (Daily Chronicle) : “ ‘ Jenny’s case ’ was 
similar to that of ‘ Tees of the HUrbcrvillc's,’ and in one respect 
the author's treatment of it is more original than Mr. Hardy’s. 
The story is told with extreme directness and simplicity, and with 
guile unaffected and unmanufactured pathos” 

FOURTH REVIEW (Daily Graphic) : “ The book cannot 
fail of a hearing, when its merits are so obvious" 

FIFTH REVIEW (Literary Would): “ Displays tender sym¬ 
pathy with a tr ue appreciation of the shrewd and hard, yet easily 
love-led nature of the English peasant. The lesson of self-respect 
and prudence which is so well taught in this sad story of temptation 
and iceakncss, should be widely circxdated amongst the class to which 
the heart-broken little heroine and her betrayer belong.” 

SIXTH REVIEW (National Observer): "An honest and 
satisfactory piece of work. From the first page to the last the plot 
develops as a revelation of destiny. Pitiful to read, interesting for 
its sincerity and simplicity of design, not savage, but hard in its 
observation, human to the last degree, ‘ Jenny’s Case’ is a 
scholarly novel.’’ 

SEVENTH REVIEW (Athenaeum): “ Of more than average 
value. Admirable portraits. Will reward the reader." 

EIGHTH REVIEW (St. James's Gazette): "A story of 
uncommon merit. Mrs. Pinscnt is not afraid of hard realities, but 
her realism is not ugly, and the sadder details of her talc are intro¬ 
duced with a sympathetic reticence which makes these simple annals 
infinitely pathetic. It is a very remarkable story in every way." 

NINTH REVIEW (Morning Post): “Shows a thorough 
knowledge of the ways and manners of the rural class/s.” 

WITH A PREFACE BY EDNA LYALL. 

HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Ella Fordyce. 

3b. 6d. “ Miss Fordyce tells her story well ”— Athenaeum. 

AN UNBIASSED CHURCH HISTORY. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH: 

a.d. 1-600. By Dr. W. Moeller. Translated by Andrew Rutherfurd, 
B.D. 558 pp., 8vo, 15 b. “ It is a distinct yain to the study of Church 

history. To the teacher who wants references, to the priest or minister who 
wants to keep up his theological library, to the public librarian who wants to 
be able to send his inquirers to a practical and scientific authority , and to be 
himself direct'd to the choice of the best books on the subject, as well as to the 
studait , this book may be heartily commended ."— Manchester Guardian. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST; 

Customs, Laws, Agriculture. By Russell M. Gaunter, B.A. (Oxon). 
•121 pp. 8vo, 10s. Od. “ Full of careful and far-reaching erudition, and falls 
into tine with the works of Prof, lingers, Mr. Froth croc, and Mr. Ashley .” 
— Scotsman. “ Eminently readable. An important contribution to economic 
history .”— Glasgow Herald. 

THE STORY of KASPAR HAUSER. By 

Elizabeth E. Evans. AVith a Portrait. -Is. (id. 

BOOK COLLECTING: a Guide for Amateurs. 

By J. H. Slater, Editor of “ Book Prices Current,” Ac. With numer¬ 
ous Facsimile Marks of the Early Presses. 5s. “ This admirable little 

guide should be purchased by every discreet learner in the school of book 
collecting ."— Yorkshire Post. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C( 


NEWEST ADDITIONS TO SERIES. 

THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—Each 2s. 6d. 

9. WALT WHITMAN. By William Clarke, M.A. 

With Portrait. 

“A plain and straightforward exposition of a difficult subject , written without 
subtlety, and without anything of the unusual intcmpei'ance in praise or blame shown 
by Whitman's critics .”— Pall Mall. 

10 . BROWNING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. By 

William F. Revhll. With Portrait. 

il Written with intellectual modesty as well as considerable literary grace. ’ ’— Speaker. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.—Each 3s. 6d. 

THE STONE, BRONZE, and IRON AGES: a 

Popular Treatise on Early Archa-ology. By J. Hcntbk-Divar. Fully 
Illustrated. 

“ Mr. Hunter-Invar's rolume, with its plethora of illustrations, will enable any 
one to put himself abreast of all the main facts."— Daily Chronicle. “ The result 
of lowj and patient research ."— Literary AVorlh. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.-Each 2s. 6d. 

57. LAND NATIONALISATION. By Dr. Alfred 

Rvsbel Wallace. 

56. SOCIALISM, SCIENTIFIC and UTOPIAN. 

By Freiibbick Engels. 

55. The SOCIAL HORIZON. By the “Daily News” 

Commissioner. 

54. EFFECTS of MACHINERY on WAGES. By 

Professor J. S. Nicholson. “A model of luminous exposition."— 
Scotsman. 

PARALLEL CRAMMAR SERIES. 

Edited by Professor E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon.). 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 2s. 
SECOND FRENCH READER and WRITER. 

By Professor Paul Barbier. Is. 6d. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H. B. Clarke, B.A. 

(Oxon.) 4s. 6d. 

FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By 

the Same. 2s. 

LIBRARY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

A HISTORY of AESTHETIC. By Bernard 

Bosanuvet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 510 pp , large 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“ .1/r. Sosanquet is a scholar, a thinker, an/l a man with genuine knowledqe and 
love of art. The hook is eotnprehensivc in its reviews, and often suurfcstivc in its 
criticism ."— National Observer. “Full of attractive matter ."— Times. “ .1 
valuable contribution."— Scotsman. 

LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. Edited, 

with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by John Bradshaw, LL.D. 
3 vols., 1,500 pages, 8vo, 12s. per Set net. 

“ This article would be incomplete if we did not express our appreciation of the skill 
and discretion with which Dr. Bradshaw has fulfilled his editorial duties. H~c have 
only to add that these volumes , though inexpensive, arc extremely well got up, and we 
must express our gratitude to the publishers for issuing them without any inferior 
prints or photogravures .”— Athenaeum. 

)., Paternoster Square, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOTICE. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

for OCTOBER, 1802, contains, among other articles of 
interest —GOD’S FOOI,. By Maartkx Maahtkss. 
Chaps. XLII.—XLIV.—A TWILIGHT G088IP with 
the PAST.—By Mrs. Andbew Csossu.-PALL mt 18 
COURIER. B» IV. Fraser KaJj-PARIS PRIN- 
TEMP8. By Walter Frith.— MR8. BLIGH. By 
Riioua Brovohton. Chaps. V.— VIU., &c._ 


NOW READY. 


STRAY RECORDS; 


Or, Personal and Professional Notes. 

By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 

In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

“ Mr. Harrison has much that is interesting to Bay, and he 
writes with a skill and a facility that would themselves be 
sufficient to ensure him a respectful hearing. He chats 
genially about the many eminent men he has met; he has a 
pretty knack of describing the places he has visited ; and his 
critical remarks are shrewd and suggestive.’ 

Pall Mall Gazettr. 

“ Two very pleasant and readable volumes.” Timex. 


NOW READY. 

THE STILL LIFE OF THE! 
MIDDLE TEMPLE, 

With some of its Table Talk, preceded by 
Fifty Years’ Reminiscences. 

By W. G. THORPE, F.S.A., 

A Barrister of the Society. 

In 1 vol.f demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ Westbury, Campbell, Stephen, Huddleatone, and a host 
of other judicial lights appear in these pages as the heroes of 
a number of funny stories, the whole making up a wonder- 
iully entertaining book.”— Observer. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 

Sir GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS 

By ROSA N. CAREY, 

Author of “Not Like Other Girls.” 

8 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 

THE SILENT SEA. 

By Mrs. ALICK MACLEOD. 

3 vols., crown Svo. 

“ The author has umnintukabie literary faculty, dramatic 
insight, a ouick eye for character, a wide and gencron. 
sympathy, and above all, a really charming faculty of 
humour. ’ ’—A < ademy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "IN FOOL’S PARADISE.” 

A GIRL WITH A TEMPER. 

By H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ A woithy book, written by a thorough man of the world 
who knows his fellows. And the story is told in good 
English, in admirable taste, with many a touch of shrewd 
humour.” —Vanity J-'air . 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 

AUNT ANNE. 

By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 

Third Edition. 

2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“ One of the most memorable creations of modem fiction. 
The character of Aunt Anne is not a mere tour deforce. It is 
one of those—one is almost tempted to say immortal— 
creations whose truth mingles so insistently with its charm m 
every touch that it is hard to say whether it is its truth which 
makes the charm or the charm which persuades you into 
believing in its truth .”—Snuduy Sun. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CHILCOTE8.” 

IN SPITE OF HERSELF. By 

LESLIE KEITH. 3 vo!b., crown Svo. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

L\' 1 , in Of Uo ir ■ to ’i r Utjesly the Queen. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
ANNO UNCEMENTS. 

The DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 

of LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS.P.C.. G.C.B., 1837-1862 
With Portrait. 2 vols. 328. [Second Edition just ready.. 

KINO HENRY VIII. With a Series 

of Magnificent Photogravures from Original Drawings 
bv Sir JAMES LINTON. P.R.I. The Text luxuriously 
printed in red and black on hand-made paper. Witn 
Introduction by Prof. DOWDEN. 

The Edition of “ King Henry VIII.” will be strictly limited 
to 2 50 numbered copies. Price on application. 

[Heady shortly . 

AN EDITION DE LUXE OF 

A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis 

MORRIS. With 20 Full-Page Illustrations. 21 b. 

THE CAREER of COLUMBUS. By 

CHARLES ELTON, F.8.A. With Map. 10a. 6d. 

NEW LIGHT on the BIBLE and the 

HOLY LAND. By B. T. A. BVETT9. Illustrated. 
o ls> steady .shortly. 

CASSELL’S NEW BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY. Containing Memoirs of the Moat 
Eminent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries. 

7s> gd [ Heady shortly . 

THE MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. 

MEADE, Author of “A World of Girls. 8 vola. 
31a. 6d. i jM9t rt(l(1 y- 

THE SNARE of the FOWLER. By 

Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing o’t,” 
3 vols. 31a. 6d. 

OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By 

FRANK BARRETT. 3 vols. 81s. Bd. 

THE NEW OHIO: a Story of East 

and West. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 6s. 

LEONA. By Mrs. Molesworth. 6s. 

A BLOT of INK. Translated from the 

French of RENE BAZIN by Q, and PAUL M. 
FRANCKE. Ss. L J>tad.j shortly. 

O’DRISCOLL’S WEIRD, and other 

Stories. By A. WERNER. 5s. 

THE REPUTATION of GEORGE 

SAXON, and other Stories. By MORLEY ROBERTS. 
5s. 

MAGGIE STEELE’S DIARY. By E. A. 

DILLWYN, Author of “ Jill,” Sea. 2s. 6d. 

THE LADY’S DRESSING-ROOM. 

Translated from the French of BARONF.S8 8TAFFE by 
LADY COLIN CAMPBELL. 3s. 6d. [Heady shortly. 

THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE: a Book for 

Young Men commencing Business. By AN ELDER 
BROTHER. 3s. Gd. [Ready shortly. 

FOOTBALL. The Rugby Union Game. 

Edited bv Rev. F. MARSHALL, assisted by the chief 
Authorities on the Game. With numerous Illustrations. 

7s. 6d. Ready shortly. 

BEETLES, BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, 

and other INSECTS. A Brief Introduction to their 
Collection and Preservation. Hr A. W. RAPPEL. 
FL8 F.E.S., and W. EG MONT KIRBY. With 12 
Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. [ Sen.ly shortly. 

HASSELL’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

Giving Definition* of more than 100,000 Words and 
Phrases. Chkap Edition. 3b. Gd. 

HASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTION¬ 
ARY (LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLI-H-LATIN). 
Thoroughly Revised and Corrected, and in part Re¬ 
written bv J. R. v. MARCHANT. M.A , and J. F. 
CHARLES, B.A. Ciik.m- Eimtius. 3s. «d. 


,* A Copy of Cassell <l’ Company's New Books 
List will be sent post free on application. 

assell & Company, Limited, LudgateHill, London. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 

NEW BOOKS. 

Just published, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6a. 

WISE WORDS and QUAINT 

COUNSELS of THOMAS FULLER. Selected and Arranged, 
with a Short Sketch of the Author s Life.by AUGUSTUS J ESSO I, 
D.D., Rector of Seaming, Norfolk. 

NEW VOLUME OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Just published, crown 8vo, with Portrait and Map, cloth, 2s. 6*L 

ALBUQUERQUE, and the EARLY 

«Anfrrr,VlTl.iaL'- Ot'liem DHPVFri 1., TVTlU Ttv II XIORAF. 


Just published. New Edition, Revised, crown Svo, cloth, IDs. Gd. 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETY- 

MOLOGY. First Series. The Native Element. By the Rev. 
WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., LL.D. Edin., M.A. Oxon.. Elriug- 
tou aud Boeworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. ... . , „ 

“The beat guide to English etymology that has yet appeared. 

Academy. 

Just published. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2a. fid. 

SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH 

PRIMER. (Extract* from Chaucer.) With Grammar and 
Glossary, by HENRY SWEET. M.A., Ph D, LL.D. 

A NEW HEBREW LEXICON. 

Just published, Part I. (ALEPH), small 4to, paper covers, 2g. 6d. 

A HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON 

of the OLI) TESTAMENT. With an Appendix containing the 
Biblical Aramaic. Based on the Lexicon of WILLIAM 
GESENIUS. a* Translated by EDWARD KOBIN80.V Edited bv 
FRANCIS BROWN, D.D..Jwith the co-operation of S. R. DRIVER. 
J>.D..and CHARLES A. BRIGGS. * , f , 
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LITERATURE. 

History of the New World called America. 

By Edward John Payne. Vol. I. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

It is difficult to estimate the extent of the 
work, of which this is the first volume, if 
continued on its present scale. We have 
here some 550 closely packed octavo pages, 
in which only the voyages of Columbus and 
of his immediate successors are sketched 
out, together with an account of the myth¬ 
ology of Peru, Central America, and Mexico. 
The bulk is made up of a detailed state¬ 
ment, in which the author’s views with 
regard to the origin of history, of civilisa¬ 
tion, and of religion, are illustrated or sub¬ 
stantiated by what we know of history, 
civilisation, and religion in America. The 
writer follows the same general conception 
of history of which Buckle is the chief 
exponent, but he purposes apparently to 
enter more into continuous historical detail 
and concrete fact than did Buckle in his 
History of Civilisation in England. 

To write history in this fashion demands 
not only vast reading and untiring industry, 
but also almost encyclopaedic knowledge. 
The writer not only touches, but generalises 
upon, almost every side of human learning: 
language, ethnology, archaeology, geology, 
geography in all its branches, botany, 
zoology, navigation, art, architecture, and 
agriculture must be known to him, as well 
as all the facts, documents, and materials of 
history proper. It is impossible that any 
one person can attain the exactness of a 
specialist on all these points, and Mr. Payne 
has done well to protest beforehand against 
any such claim. He writes on p. 5 : 

“ In constructing this record it is natural that 
some errors should be made. But such errors 
will in time be amended; and it is better to 
have a living history, at the expense of some 
mistaken conclusions, than a dead narrative 
containing nothing that can be challenged or 
disproved. Such a living history it is the aim 
of this work to supply. If it fails to do so, it 
may at least facilitate the task in the hands 
of others.” 

If, then, in the course of this short notice, 
I venture to point out a few errors of detail, 
it will be chiefly with the view of rendering 
the task of future amendment more easy. 

But, before dealing with such matters, 
a few words should be said on the general 
principles on which the work is based. 
The two bases of history and of civilisation 
the author considers to be: first, the food 
supply, whether animal, vegetable, or arti¬ 
ficial, artificial meaning tho herding and 
domestication of cattle, and the use of their 
products, such as milk, cheese, butter, &c.; 


in agriculture, the use and storage first of 
roots, then of the cereals, with their manu¬ 
facture. The other basis is that of religion, 
and of the conceptions and practices of 
religion. 

There is certainly somo general truth in 
the thesis maintained by Mr. Payne, that 
the degree and the character of civilisation 
depend almost wholly on the food-supply; 
but it is one of those sweeping generalisa¬ 
tions, or quasi-laws, to which every student 
knows exceptions. The really artistic cut¬ 
tings and carvings on bone by some of the 
prehistoric races are a proof that they lived 
in the hunter stage of civilisation; but they 
are no less a proof of artistic taste and 
aptitude greater than that of some of the 
races who succeeded them, and who lived 
mainly on cereals. Like many another 
writer, Mr. Payne seems to forget how very 
little animal food entered into the consump¬ 
tion of the agricultural labourer, i.e., the 
bulk of the population, in most parts of 
Europe until the present century. The 
Indian? of the Gran Chaco, and some of 
the Pampas Indians, from being vegetable 
feeders at the time of the Conquest, have 
become exclusively animal feeders since the 
introduction of cattle and horses. By their 
feeding on mare’s flesh, and the consequent 
rapidity of their inroads and retreats, they 
were winning back many a league of terri¬ 
tory, until Rosas, the tyrant of Buenos 
Aires, discovered that an ox could gallop 
for a day or two as fast as a body of cavalry, 
and so beat them by this living commis¬ 
sariat. But it is most difficult to say 
whether these Indians have advanced or 
retrograded in civilisation by this total 
change in their habits and in their food 
supply. It seems to be far more plain that 
the new states in America have followed 
the progress or the degradation of the 
parent European states, than that the 
advance in civilisation has depended on 
the change in the food supply alone. The 
use of one American plant, tobacco, has 
become almost universal; is its use an ally 
and a mark of greater civilisation, or the 
reverse ? 

In considering the early accounts of the 
discoverers as to their exaggeration of the 
civilisation of Mexico, Central America, and 
Peru, we must remember that these writers 
knew only the civilisation of Europe in the 
sixteenth century, not that of France or 
England in the nineteenth. Mr. Payne 
lays stress upon the horrors of human 
sacrifices, and of the economic waste in the 
worship of religion; but was the spectacle 
of these sacrifices so startling, or so cruel, to 
men familiar with the legal tortures, the 
pillories, gibbets, galleys, the burnings, and 
the treatment of criminals, witches, and 
heretics, in that age in Europe ? The 
victims in Peru and Mexico were generally 
well treated, even petted, before sacrifice ; 
and such an end, in its physical aspects, 
might not seem at all so deplorable to 
Portuguese and Spaniards of the sixteenth 
century. There is no ovidence at all that 
the economic waste in other respects in the 
maintenance of this worship was at all 
greater in Mexico and Poru than in Spain 
und Portugal, with the vast amount of 
landed property and of unproductive wealth 


belonging to the monasteries and to the 
clergy, with their immunity from taxation. 
Generalities such as this, “ Of the two great 
factors in advancement, herdsmanship has 
most largely contributed to wealth, agricul¬ 
ture, to science ” are only half truths. Take 
mathematical science: stellar astronomy 
most probably began with herdsmen, or 
with the nomad races; geometry with the 
agricultural, the agrimensores. The reason¬ 
ing as to intoxicating liquors on pp. 366-7 
seems to be vitiated by the fact that the 
vine-growing countries are almost always 
the most sober. 

There is much of very neat interest in 
the discussion of the ethnology of America, 
which we have not space to dwell upon. 
Mr. Payne connects unreservedly the peoples 
of America with the Mongol or Tartar, as 
he prefers to call them, Turanian races of 
the old continent. In opposition to Dr. 
Stephen Peet and others, he considers the 
mound-builders a recent race, and that 
mound-building has been practised by the 
Indians even since the discovery. But when 
he says (p. 78): 

“The Northmen were apparently the first 
(986), among people of historic name, to arrive 
in America. They were long anterior to the 
Aztecs, who only appeared on the plain of the 
Anahuac in 1190,” 

he is comparing two different things: the 
first arrival of a new race on the coast with 
the appearance of a people on an inland 
plateau. We do not know when or whence 
the Aztecs first touched the shores of America. 
It seems almost like pedantry to give 
(p. 384) an entire paragraph to the Chian 
plant in Mexico, now unused for food, 
and to relegate to a note the mate of Para¬ 
guay, which is still a considerable article of 
commerce. The writer seems sometimes to 
forget that a work of this size can never be 
read by schoolboys, and will be avoided 
by the mere general reader. Some degree 
of knowledge, of practised memory, and of 
intelligence, may be presupposed in those 
who attack such a work as this. A matter 
once clearly stated and explained might be 
left there. Yet on p. 32 we have a sen¬ 
tence beginning: “ Had the fortune of war 
put Carthage instead of Rome,” &c.; on 
p. 33 we have the same statement: “ Had 
Carthage won in the struggle with 
Rome,” &c. So on pp. 305 and 320 much is 
repeated. A subject or person previously 
spoken of is often subsequently introduced 
as if he had never been mentioned; thus, 
after frequent mention, Columbus appears 
on p. 106 as “ a young Genoese navigator 
called Christopher Columbus.” “ The office 
was made descendible to his heirs ” (p. 124). 
In what does the last phrase differ in 
meaning from the common word “ heredi¬ 
tary ” ? These are perhaps mere slips in 
style. The bibliographical references are 
not always sufficiently full, and some¬ 
times omit the information which the 
student most needs, e.g. (Preface ix.) the 
Mexican MS. of Sahagun is in the library 
of the Academy of History in Madrid. A 
description of it is given in the Boletin of 
tho Academy, Tomo YI. (1885). P. 77 
note, Count de Gebelin should be Court de 
Gebelin; Court was his father’s, Gebelin 
his maternal name. It shows how soon 
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second-rate poetry is forgotten to find no 
mention of Southey’s Madoc, with its elabo¬ 
rate notes, in the section on Madoc, p. 124. 
The enigma of Columbus’s signature is un¬ 
explained ; but a note (p. 173) says : “It 
“ was well that there was no one to explain 
to him that St. Christopher was a merely 
etymological saint, the name being the 
ancient German name of Good Friday 
(Ckrist-opfer), used in the Middle Ages as 
a Christian name.” It is odd that Mr. 
Payne did not reflect that in Greek and 
Latin it was early applied in a feminine form 
as an epithet of the B. V. M., and was borne 
by men long before the festival of Good 
Friday was celebrated in Germany. Is it a 
fact (note p. 248) that the silver mines of 
Upper Peru could be directly approached 
by the Plate River from Europe ? Thirty 
years ago, mines in the Eastern Cordilleras, 
much nearer La Plata, were considered 
valueless at Buenos Aires and Montevideo, 
on account of the difficulties of approval 
and transport. 

I fear that this dwelling on defects, which 
are, after all, in many cases but exaggera¬ 
tions of merit, may seem invidious. But 
however many faults of this kind may be 
discovered in it, this work will remain one 
of the most important, if not the most 
important, on the history of the New 
World yet published on this side of the 
Atlantic. It will delight all those who take 
an interest in the origins of history and of 
civilisation ; it cannot be neglected by any 
student of American history. That its 
theory, or its conclusions on history and 
civilisation, should be admitted without dis¬ 
cussion is more than we can expect. Large 
deductions will probably have to be made; 
yet few, I think, will regret the time given 
to its perusal. It is eminently a book worth 
reading. 

Wentworth Webster. 


The Countess Kathleen and Various Legends 
and Lyrics. By W. B. Yeats. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Drayton, in one of his great sonnets, 
laments that English is not understood all 
the world over, so that his mistress might 
be celebrated everywhere ; but at least her 
praises may be known beyond England : 
there are the Orcades and there is Ireland: 

“ And let the Bards within that Irish isle, 

To whom my Muse with fierie Wings shall 
pass, 

Call back the stiSe-necked Rebels from Exile, 
And mollifie the slaught’ring Gallirjlasse." 

Let mo amuse my fancy by thinking those 
lines prophetic, by finding in them a 
prophecy of Ireland’s regeneration through 
the discipline of culture, education, thought. 
“ Young Ireland ” did much to create and 
to foster the imaginative and spiritual wealth 
of Irish minds ; and now the Irish Literary 
Society has begun its work, with Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy, returned “ from Exile,” for 
its president; and with more than one 
“ Bard,” in England and in Ireland, to 
charm a distressful country. In all serious¬ 
ness, the Renaissance of literature in Ireland 
seems to have begun : of literature, in the 
wide sense, implying all that is disciplinary 
and severe in the acquisition of knowledge, 
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yet without injuring that delicate, dreamy, 
Celtic spirit which Celtic races never wholly 
lose. It is the Irish bards, says Drayton, 
who are to work upon the mind and senti¬ 
ment of their countrymen, but urged and 
prompted to use their own powers, in their 
own way, by the example of another Muse. 
In other words, Irish writers, eager for the 
cultivation of Irish arts and letters, should 
themselves have caught the spirit of true 
culture, real learning, disciplined taste, from 
all that is best in the genius of other lands 
and of other times. 

Mr. Yeats has published two volumes of 
verse: The Wanderings of Oisin and The 
Countess Kathleen. Doubtless it is difficult 
to speak with perfect security about the 
first books of a living writer; but I feel 
little diffidence in speaking of these two 
volumes. In the last two or three years 
much charming verse has been published 
by many writers who may make themselves 
distinguished names; but nothing which 
seems to me, in the most critical and dis¬ 
passionate state of mind, equal in value to 
the poems of Mr. Yeats. Irish of the Irish, 
in the themes and sentiments of his verse, 
he has also no lack of that wider sympathy 
with the world, without which the finest 
national verse must remain provincial. Yet, 
for all his interests of a general sort, his 
poetry has not lost one Irish grace, one 
Celtic delicacy, one native charm. It is 
easy to be fantastic, mystical, quaint, full 
of old-world delight in myths and legends, 
devoted to dreams and sentiments of a fairy 
antiquity; but writers of this kind are 
commonly successful by fits and starts, their 
charm is elusive and fugitive. They have 
the vague imagination of Welsh and Irish 
folk: that perpetual vision of things under 
enchanted fights, which makes the thought 
and speech of many an old peasant woman 
so graceful, so “ poetical.” But when they 
approach the art of literature, they are un¬ 
equal to its demands; they cannot so master 
the art as to make it convey the imagination. 
Many and many an Irish poem, by writers 
quite obscure, startles us by the felicity of 
lines and phrases here, and by the poverty 
of lines and phrases there. The poet has 
cared more for his inward vision than for 
its outward expression: so something of 
what he feels be expressed, he is content. 
Others, again, have so cultivated a technical 
excellence as to lose the intrinsic beauty of 
their themes or thoughts: their work is 
polite and dull. 

The distinction of Mr. Yeats, as an Irish 
poet, is his ability to write Celtic poetry, 
with all the Celtic notes of style and 
imagination, in a classical manner. Like 
all men of the true poetical spirit, he is not 
overcome by the apparent antagonism of 
the classical and the romantic in art. Like 
the fine Greeks or Romans, he treats his 
subject according to its nature. Simple as 
that sounds, it is a praise not often to 
be bestowed. Consider the “Attis” of 
Catullus: how the monstrous, barbaric 
frenzy of the theme is realised in verse of 
the strictest beauty. It is not a Latin 
theme, congenial to a Latin nature: it is 
Asiatic, insane, grotesque; its passion is 
abnormal and harsh. Yet the poem, while 
terrible in its intensity of life, is a master¬ 
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piece of severe art. It is in this spirit, if I 
may dare so great a comparison, that Mr. 
Yeats has written: his poetry has plenty of 
imperfections, but it is not based upon a 
fundamental mistake; he sees very clearly 
where success may be found. When he 
takes a Celtic theme, some vast and epic 
legend, or some sad and lyrical fancy, he 
does not reflect the mere confused vastness 
of the one, the mere flying vagueness of 
the other : his art is full of reason. So he 
produces poems, rational and thoughtful, 
yet beautiful with the beauty that comes of 
thought about imagination. It is not the 
subjects alone, nor the musical skill alone, 
nor the dominant mood alone, but all these 
together that make these poems so satis¬ 
fying and so haunting. They have that 
natural felicity which belongs to beautiful 
things in nature, but a felicity under the 
control of art. 

“ The Countess Kathleen ” is a play in 
five scenes. The story is of an Irish lady in 
the sixteenth century. A famine is in the 
land, and death is busy; the people are mad 
with suffering. Two evil spirits, in the 
guise of merchants, come to buy the souls 
of the people for gold; the traffic goes 
briskly forward. The efforts of the 
Countess to save her people are frustrated 
by the spirits. One hope remains; she will 
sell her soul, very precious in God’s sight, 
and therefore in the devil’s, in exchange for 
the souls already bought, and for money 
enough to get the people food. It is done; 
the people’s souls are redeemed from eternal 
death, their bodies from the pangs of hunger. 
Shedies, her heart broken; and angels descend 
from God to take her soul to heaven, in 
just reward for so supreme a sacrifice. The 
five scenes are admirably simple; the 
whole play moves with direct impulse, here 
humorous, here ghostly, here tragic, here 
homely, just as occasion demands, towards 
its end. It is not dramatic, in the accepted 
sense: that is, there is no complexity of 
facts and motives, no central crisis, and 
inevitable determination. It is merely a 
dramatic narrative: a form which allows 
the writer ease and freedom of presenta¬ 
tion. This very absence of all complexity 
strengthens the power of the poem; it has 
the moving appeal of nature. We are not 
shown Kathleen’s spiritual struggle: merely 
her love for the people, a love so strong that 
she accepts the loss of her own soul, as a 
simple, sad act of self-surrender; the 
entanglement, the estimate of motives, the 
casuistry, unassorted in the play, are present, 
as it were, in the minds of God and of His 
angels. It is the quite obvious simple 
facts that the words of the play set before 
us: the peasants speak in lines, whose very 
metre seems to show the stark reality of 
famine. There are homely details, quaint 
concrete touches, an air of perfect reality: 
the Countess is not etherialised, she is always 
womanly and human. Yet we never lose 
sight of the spiritual side of things: the 
dark, gross vapours of the woods and 
marshes, poisonous and pestilent, are as the 
fumes and clouds of sin and evil; the purity 
and beauty of Kathleen are as the spiritual 
brightness of grace and faith. Mr. Yeats 
has kept the golden mean between the two 
aspects: his scenos give never the mere 
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oddities of peasant superstition, nor the 
mere unear tidiness of spiritual things : but 
he makes felt the double nature of life, 
without unreality of any kind. His 
play is a poem of Irish characteristic 
beliefs, in which spirits, fairies, powers 
of the elements are living things. And 
again, it is a poem of wider truth and 
beauty, in which the whole drama of good 
and bad, life and death, is reflected. Now 
we have a bit of Irish character in regard 
to spiritual forces; now a lighting up of the 
universal thought about such matters. To 
have kept the balance between the two 
sides: to have avoided all pretensions too 
large for the play’s scope, while making it 
vigorous, and rich, and living—these are 
notable excellences. Let me give one short 
passage of a singular power, in which the 
Countess speaks with the merchants, in 
ignorance of their true characters. 

“ Kathleen. And heard you ot the demons who 
buy souls ? 

“ First Merchant. There are some men who hold 
they have wolves’ heads. 

And say tlieir limbs, dried by the infinite flame, 
Have all the speed of storms; others again 
Say they are gross and little; while a few 
Will have it they seem much as mortals are, 

But tall and brown and travelled, like us, lady. 

Yet all agree there’s power in their looks 
That makes men bow, and flings a casting net 
About their souls, and that all men would go 
And barter those poor flames—their spirits—only 
You bribe them with the safety of your gold. 

“ Kathleen. Praise be to Uod, to Mary, and the 
angels 

That I am wealthy. Wherefore do they sell ? 

Is the green grave so terrible ‘r 
“ First Merchant. Some sell 

Because they will not see their neighbours die, 

And some because their neighbours sold before, 
And some because there is a kind of joy 
In casting hope away, in losing joy, 

In ceasing all resistance, in at last 
Opening one’s arms to the eternal flames, 

In casting out all sails upon the wind: 

To this—full of the gaiety of the lost— 

Would all folk hurry if your gold were gone. 

“ Kathleen. There is a something, Merchant, in 
your voice 

That makes me fear. When you were telling how 
A man may lose his soul and lose bis Ood 
Your eyes lighted, and the strange weariness 
That bangs about you vanished.” 

A scene of great beauty is that in which the 
spirits summon the lesser spirits to work for 
them: the “ sheogues of the tide,” 

“ Come hither, hither, water folk; 

Come all you elemental populace ” ; 

and the “ teriskies,” 

“ Who mourn among the slavery of your sins, 
Turning to animal and reptile forms— 

The visages of passions. Hither, sowlths; 

Leave marshes and the reed-encumbered pools, 
You shapeless fires, that once were souls of men, 
And are a fading wretchedness.” 

The play, while not dramatic in the 
ordinary sense, as regards evolution of 
design, shows a dramatic directness and 
severity, for which Mr. Yeats’s other poems 
hardly led us to look. “ The Countess 
Kathleen ” is far more than a lyrical episode 
thrown into dramatic form: the spirit of 
drama is strongly felt, in the concrete, 
practical handling of the scenes. 

The Legends and Lyrics of this volume 
are very various. There are stories from 
the old Irish cycles, ballads founded upon 
more modern incidents, mystical love poems, 
and poems of imaginative beauty upon 
other things than love. They conclude 


with a poem, in which Mr. Yeats makes his 
profession of faith and loyalty towards 
Ireland, and justifies the tone of his poems, 
their “ druid ” quality, their care for an 
ideal beauty of love and an ideal wisdom of 
truth: because in singing of these he is 
singing of Ireland and for Ireland. 

“ Ah, fairies, dancing under the moon, 

A druid land, a druid time ! ” 

In these poems, the immediate charm is 
their haunting music, which depends not 
upon any rich wealth of words, but upon a 
subtile strain of music in their whole quality 
of thoughts and images, some incommu¬ 
nicable beauty, felt in the simplest words 
and verses. Collins, Blake, Coleridge, had 
the secret of such music; Mr. Yeats sings 
somewhat in their various ways, but with a 
certain instinct of his own, definitely Irish. 
The verse is stately and solemn, without 
any elaboration; the thought falls into a 
lofty rhythm. Or the verse is wistful and 
melancholy, an aerial murmur of sad things 
without any affectation. 

“ Who dreams that beauty passes like a dream ? 
For these red lips with all their mournful pride, 
Mournful that no new wonder nay betide, 

Troy passed away iu one high funeral gleam, 

And Usna's children died." 

From verse so stately turn to this quite 
humble, simple poem, the “ Lamentation of 
the Old Pensioner,” merely versified from 
the old man’s own words. 

“ I had a chair at every hearth, 

When no one turned to see, 

With ‘ Look at that old fellow there, 

And who may he be? ’ 

And therefore do I wander on, 

And the fret lies on me. 

The road-side trees keep murmuring. 

Ah, wherefore murmur ye, 

As in the old days long gone by, 

Green oak and poplar tree ? 

The well-known faces are all gone, 

And the fret lies on me.” 

In all the poems, even the most mystical 
in thought, there is a deep tone of sympathy 
with the world’s fortunes, or with the natures 
of living things : a curiously tender gladness 
at the thought of it all. The poet finds 

“ In all poor foolish things that live a day, 
Eternal beauty wandering on her way.” 

His ballads are full of this natural senti¬ 
ment, shown rather in their simple mention 
of facts and things, as an old poet might 
mention them, than in any artificial sim¬ 
plicity. There is humour in this verse : a 
sense of the human soul in all things, a 
fearless treatment of facts, a gentleness to¬ 
wards life, because it is all wonderful and 
nothing is despicable. And through the 
poems there pierces that spiritual cry, which 
is too rare and fine to reach ears satisfied 
with the gross richness of a material Muse. 

“ Le genie celtique,” says Michelet, “ sym¬ 
pathise profondement avec le genie grec.” 
Neither Greek nor Celtic poetry has that 
yravitas, that auctoritas, which belongs to 
the poetry of Home and of England. In 
place of it, the Greeks and Celts have the 
gift of simple spirituality, a quickness and 
adroitness in seizing the spiritual relations 
of things, a beautiful childishness and fresh¬ 
ness. There is much to distress some 
readers in Mr. Yeats’s poems. Cuchullin, to 
them, is less familiar than King Arthur, and 
they know nothing about the Irish sym¬ 


bolism of the Bose, and much fearless sim¬ 
plicity seems to them but odd and foolish. 
All writers of distinction, who have a per¬ 
sonal vision of life, and thoughts of their 
own, and a music of unfamiliar beauty, 
must lay their account with ridicule or mis¬ 
apprehension. But a very little patience 
will overcome all difficulties. It is impos¬ 
sible to read these poems without falling 
under their fascination and taking them 
home to heart. With Drayton I began: 
with Drayton let me end. He sings about 
the various lands and kinds of poetry: 

“ The Irish I admire, 

And still cleave to that Lyre, 

As our Muscila's Mother, 

And thinke, till I expire, 

Apollo’s such another.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart. With an 
Introductory Notice by Sir Theodore 
Martin. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

This interesting volume is an addition to 
the literature of enterprise rather than to 
the literature of biography. Sir Daniel 
Gooch, who was one of the most modest 
and least egotistic of men, has in these 
autobiographical pages produced the very 
effect at which he probably aimed: he 
has diverted attention from his own person¬ 
ality, and has succeeded in concentrating it 
upon the great undertakings with which 
his name will be associated—the consolida¬ 
tion and development of the Great Western 
Bailway, and the laying of the cable 
which, for the first time, established tele¬ 
graphic communication between England 
and America. In spite, however, of the 
reticence which characterises nearly all the 
personal entries in these pages, Sir Daniel 
Gooch unconsciously drew the outlines of 
his own character and temperament, and 
provided evidence, all the more impressive 
because unwittingly given, of the truthful¬ 
ness of the estimate given in the final 
sentence of Sir Theodore Martin’s intro¬ 
ductory sketch: 

“ By those who knew him well, his kindness 
of heart, his sincerity in friendship, his high 
sense of duty, and the strong element of enthu¬ 
siasm for what was beautiful or grand in 
nature, in art, or in character, he was loved, 
and his loss was recognised, as he himself 
would have wished it to be, by all whom he 
had himself loved or held in esteem.” 

In a preceding sentence Sir Theodore Martin 
remarks that “ his general demeanour was 
marked by that reserve of manner which 
is often mistaken for coldness,” and this 
was doubtless true of his purely social inter¬ 
course; but in his business relations with 
colleagues and subordinates he manifested a 
certain magnetism of personality which 
inspired boundless confidence and enthu¬ 
siasm. The writer of this review happened 
to be making a prolonged stay in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Swindon in the summer of 
1865, when Mr. Gooch was elected M.P. 
for the rural borough of Cricklade, of which 
both Old and New Swindon formeid a part. 
Mr. Gooch came forward as a Conservative, 
and the artisans in the New Swindon Bail¬ 
way Works were Liberal, indeed Badical, to 
a man; but the personality and character of 
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their manager had so profoundly impressed 
them that, though then absent on the first 
of the cable-laying, and therefore unable to 
plead his cause in person, Mr. Gooch was 
returned by a triumphant majority. 

Sir Daniel Gooch’s work for the Great 
Western Railway, first as manager and 
afterwards as chairman, was of such im¬ 
portance and value that the company may 
be said, without exaggeration, to owe more 
to him than to any other single man. As 
manager, his most onerous labours were 
those undertaken in defence of the broad 
gauge against its numerous and powerful 
opponents; and there is no doubt whatever 
that, during the period in which the result 
of the controversy depended upon argument 
and demonstration, he proved himself more 
than a match for the forces arrayed against 
him. The narrow gauge had, however, the 
advantage of priority: it had established 
itself over by far the larger portion of the 
railway field, and, as its advocates long fore¬ 
saw, achieved a final and complete triumph, 
not on its own merits—though for a certain 
class of traffic these were incontestible— 
but in virtue of the absolute necessity for 
uniformity of gauge throughout the railway 
system of Great Britain. Sir Daniel’s services 
as chairman of the company had a success 
of a more obvious and appreciable kind. 
When elected in 1866, the condition of the 
Great Western was deplorable; but by a 
steady carrying out of his three principles 
of action—the avoidance of further obliga¬ 
tions with new lines and extensions, the 
establishment of amicable relations with 
adjoining companies, and the cutting down 
to a safe minimum of all capital expendi¬ 
ture—he started the company on a career 
of prosperity which has known no important 
interruptions. In the March of 1869 he 
was able to announce to the proprietors a 
dividend at the rate of 3J per cent., the 
highest that had been earned for more than 
eighteen years; and in April, 1872, it 
reached 5g per cent., the price of the shares, 
which had been £90 when he first took the 
chair, having risen to £120! 

The most deeply interesting pages of this 
volume are naturally those devoted to the 
enterprise which earned for Daniel Gooch 
the honour of a baronetcy—the laying 
of the Atlantic cable. Even in the imagina¬ 
tive literature of adventure, which deals so 
largely in sudden alternations of hope and 
fear, it would be difficult to find more thril¬ 
ling passages thau those that find a place 
in the hastily-written diary records of the 
expeditions of 1865 and 1866—the first a 
brilliant failure, the second a magnificently 
satisfying success. The racking anxieties 
and final collapse of the earlier undertaking 
would have cowed and prostrated a man 
not possessed of that wonderful elasticity of 
temperament, which must be reckoned among 
the most remarkable and valuable of Sir 
Daniel Gooch’s natural endowments. Con¬ 
sidering the issues staked upon the success 
of the undertaking, few experiences could 
be more trying to a man of even average 
nervous sensibility than the sudden stop¬ 
page of communication, which positively 
proclaimed that something had gone wrong, 
and hinted at extreme possibilities of 
disaster. Then, when the first faulty piece 


of cable had been recovered from the ocean 
bed into which it had been paid out, the 
nature of the injury was such as to sug¬ 
gest that it might be the result of wilful 
malice—an anxious thought, as in this case 
the directors of the expedition knew not 
whom to suspect or how to avert a repetition 
of the disaster. Happily it was discovered 
that the injury had been in all probability 
of purely accidental origin; but still the 
same accident might recur in circumstances 
which would render it fatal to the success 
of the enterprise. As a matter of fact, 
this actually happened. The first fault 
was discovered in shallow water; when 
the last made itself manifest, the cable had 
been lowered to a depth of 2000 fathoms, 
and after repeated endeavours to bring the 
fault on board, the cable broke on August 3, 
1865, all attempts to recover it being fruit¬ 
less. There is a characteristic entry in Sir 
Daniel Gooch’s diary for August 15, just 
four days after the last hope of immediate 
success had vanished. He wrote : 

“How time softens all disappointment! I 
begin to look back upon our broken cable as a 
matter to be regretted, but not one to dis¬ 
courage me in the ultimate success of our work. 
. . . No doubt we were cast down by the 

fracture, it was very unexpected; but seeing 
as we did from the first the possibility of restor¬ 
ing it, why should we have made ourselves so 
miserable ? The human mind, thank God, is 
very elastic, and soon recovers from any shock. 
We now feel to have only one thought—viz., 
the best way of completing our work, nothing 
doubting, to success.” 

These are the words of a brave man, and 
the whole record of Sir Daniel Gooch’s 
career is a record of unassuming but un- 
' daunted courage. Sir Theodore Martin’s 
i introductory sketch is pleasantly written, 
and the volume is illustrated with two 
portraits and with a photograph of the steam¬ 
ship Great Eastern. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Studies in Secondary Education. Edited by 
Arthur H. D. Acland and H. Llewellyn 
Smith. With an Introduction by James 
Bryce. (Percival.) 

Tiiree names appear on the title-page ; but 
to complete the list of writers to this volume 
there must be added those of Miss Clara 
E. Collet, Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. A. P. 
Laurie, and Mr. G. R. Benson. The object 
of this many-headed book is to approach the 
difficult problem of secondary education in 
England from different points of view. By 
the concentration of each writer on his own 
aspect of the case, forces are got ready from 
every quarter, for marching order, in a 
direct line, towards the organisation and co¬ 
ordination of our secondary education. 

The main positions occupied, with impres¬ 
sive unanimity, almost to the very words, 

| by all these writers are: (1) That secondary 
; education in England needs organising. (2) 
That this can best be done by local autho¬ 
rities, with power of recourse, when neces¬ 
sary, to the rates of the district. The 
argument is that we have free library 
J rates, elementary education rates, and the 
i government grant in accordance with the 
i Local Taxation and Technical Instruction 
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Acts. On the same lines, and with an equal 
call of urgency, secondary education needs 
rate-support. 

Parliamentary Commissions of Inquiry, 
particularly that of 1864, pointed out the de¬ 
sirability of investigating the condition of en¬ 
dowed schools in this country. The Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869 appointed an executive 
Commission, who established to the “ dullest 
comprehension,” with a fulness of illustra¬ 
tion amounting to an enibarras de richesses 
for the scoffer at England’s greatness, that 
the secondary schools of this country were, 
as Mr. Bryce puts it, “ deficient in quantity, 
unsatisfactory in quality, without organic 
relation either to the higher education on 
the one hand, or to elementary education on 
the other.” These Commissioners, with 
determined and unflagging efforts, have 
made the secondary schools of this country 
available for double the number of scholars 
since 1868. Still the fact remains—and this 
book is devoted to manifold and striking 
illustrations of it—that the accommodation 
and resources for secondary education are 
not satisfactory in any single district of 
England. 

Though each of the writers takes up one 
special aspect or more, the whole of the 
essays may be divided into two sections. 
One section describes what has been done, 
especially recently, to improve secondary 
education; the other division makes descrip¬ 
tive surveys of the field of secondary educa¬ 
tion, se -sparsely covered by the present 
schools in London (boys and girls), Liver¬ 
pool, Birmingham, and Reading. 

As to this second division of the essays, 
I should say at once there is no book before 
the public in which the present state of 
secondary education is described so ably, so 
fully, and with details so recently collected. 
They give the statistics of accommodation, 
of boys and girls in attendance, of fees, of 
curricula, of scholarships, and of continua¬ 
tion schools, besides any special features 
calling for notice. In every essay it is 
made clear that the existing provision for 
secondary education is inadequate; and the 
suggestion is forcibly advanced that some 
public authority, knowing the needs of the 
district, must eventually receive powers to 
intervene. 

Turning back to the writers who treat of 
recent legislation, Mr. Henry Hobhouse 
chooses as his subject “The Working of 
the Technical Instruction Acts in Somerset,” 
and Mr. Arthur Acland on the era- 
making “ Intermediate Education Act 
(Wales) ” of 1889. Mr. Hobhouse reason¬ 
ably claims that it is clear from his ex¬ 
amination of the Technical Instruction Act 
in Somerset that technical instruction, to be 
efficient, must be preceded by a sound 
secondary education. It is characteristic, 
one is bound to admit, of the utilitarian 
English nature that the necessity of techni¬ 
cal instruction has forced itself upon us 
almost against our traditions by its evident 
practical advantages. It will be important 
and interesting to even a greater degree if 
the desirability of technical instruction 
presses forward to a solution the problem 
of secondary education—not because it has 
shown itself good in itself (it has done so 
for the last fifty years, not to go back to 
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the days of Comenius)—but because the 
national commercial intuition sees that it is 
necessary as a foundation for efficient 
technical instruction. Mr. Hobhouse boldly 
suggests, following the example of the 
legislation for Wales, the imposition of a 
rate in England, and says that, with a 
halfpenny rate and the endowments and 
grants from Government which are avail¬ 
able, “ Somerset will be able to build up an 
excellent system of cheap secondary schools 
suited to the needs of the country in its 
various ports.” 

Nothing could be more interesting from 
the point of view of educational politics than 
Mr. Arthur Acland’s sketch of the “ Work¬ 
ing of the Intermediate Education Act in 
Wales.” Indeed, now that Mr. Acland has 
become Yice-President of the Council of 
Education, it is possible this essay may 
serve to indicate more or less markedly the 
direction of the course which legislation and 
national effort are destined to take not only 
in Wales, but also in England. This Act is 
a most interesting example of what the late 
Prof. Stanley Jevons so earnestly recom¬ 
mended—experimental legislation on a small 
scale, before trying it irretrievably on a 
larger scale. The main principle of the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act is par¬ 
tial centralisation. Secondary schools do 
not lend themselves well to a system of 
school boards for separate parishes, but 
rather to district councils. In Wales these 
are each made up of three county councillors 
and two members chosen by the Lord 
President of the Council, preference to be 
given to residents. These district councils 
have to investigate the proportion of the 
funds at the disposal of the district to the 
educational needs, and to arrange a local 
rate accordingly. Conferences have been 
held of all the district councils, in which 
certain charities common to Wales were 
distributed on an accepted basis. Among 
the subjects discussed at different conferences 
have been: curricula, fees, age of entrance, 
examinations, qualifications for membership 
of governing bodies, scholarships, training 
of teachers, &c. It seems probable that 
there will be a central board established 
for Wales to undertake the direction of 

“ the inspection and examination of schools, 
the regulation of scholarships and exhibitions, 
the organisation of a system of training, and 
of pensions for teachers, and the provision, 
when necessary, of books, apparatus, maps, 
&c., for the special use of Welsh schools." 

Here, then, is an experiment, such as 
would have delighted Prof. Jevons, of a 
system of locally administered education, 
with separate district councils organising 
themselves voluntarily into a provincial 
intermediate education board. The sugges¬ 
tion of Mr. Acland and those working with 
him is the extension of this so-far highly 
promising experiment into England. This 
would mean that, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, there should arise 
secondary schools grouped suitably into dis¬ 
tricts, administered locally as far as build¬ 
ings, materials, apparatus, &c., the 
concrete and practical side, are concerned, 
but probably directed by provincial boards 
for the internal arrangements. The body 
of the school, so to say, belongs to the dis¬ 


trict. The soul, however, is not its own; it 
must at least receive inspiration from a 
more centralised power. 

As to the composition of any proposed 
provincial or directing council, I wish to 
speak strongly. No set of men are more 
impractical than schoolmasters: or else such 
interesting personal matters as lowness of 
salaries, and disproportions between the 
salaries of head masters and assistants, 
would not have been allowed to remain 
where they now are. They are not perhaps, 
as a class, therefore, suited for district 
councils. But, if there is to be real educa¬ 
tion directed by the provincial councils, 
predominant representation must not be 
given to local magnates who speak excel¬ 
lent dialect, or local tradesmen whose 
honesty is a household word in the district 
or province, or local clergymen who are 
sound or unsound in their particular creeds, 
but to schoolmasters and educationists. 
The general aim of building up strong, 
gentle, cultured men, is more important 
wan merely fitting human material for the 
local handicrafts. For however unpractical 
teachers may be, however incapable of 
dealing with builders’ mortar and bricks, 
or even of protecting their own commercial 
interests, they understand at least the 
administrative aspect of affairs in the 
schoolroom ; they understand the possibili¬ 
ties and difficulties of subjects, and the 
methods of dealing with them. They 
understand something of the nature of the 
child, and they have convictions as to the 
best ways of making a man of him. They 
are not without ideals. They know how to 
give a soul to the school. Even if they did 
not, it were hopeless to put the “successful” 
cheesemonger or the publican to direct their 
best efforts. 

The editors of the volume have some 
important words to say about what we may 
call the new pedagogy: 


efficient teachers, and then : better have no 
councils at all than cripple the teachers’ 
“ freedom to teach ! ” 

Foster Watson. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Finlay 
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“It is essential, in the interest of the new 
schools that will come into existence, as well 
as of the older endowed schools, that in future 
those who undertake the profession of teaching 
in these schools shall show that they are in 
some degree qualified for the work. The ‘ great 
need of teachers who have more knowledge 
than certificated masters, and more skill than 
graduates,’ was enforced by the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners twenty years ago.” 

These Studies, undertaken on the political 
side, are here undoubtedly in perfect agree¬ 
ment with the opinions of some of the 
best teachers. Nothing is more impera¬ 
tively required in secondary education at 
the present time, as a first step forward, 
than the registration of efficient teachers; 
while for those who intend to become 
secondary teachers nothing less will be 
permanently satisfactory than training, 
thorough and comprehensive as that which 
is now given in the best Training Colleges 
for elementary teachers, in addition to 
general education of a more liberal academic 
type. 

It is the teachers who make or mar schools. 
District councils, county councils, provincial 
councils, are but preludes to the play. 
They may blow the trumpets and wave the 
flags, but the brunt of the battle of education 
is wiih the teachers. Provide schools, train 


A Girl toith a Temper. By H. B. 

Knight. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Jenny's Case. By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

2 vols. (Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ilerries. By May Crommelin, 
(Hutchinson.) 

A Soldier's Children. By John Strange 
Winter. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Fascinating Miss Lamarche. By C. C. 
Fernival. (Trischler.) 

My Cowin's Wife. By Kay Merton. 
(Digby, Long & Co.) 

Subject to certain qualifying remarks, A 
Girl with a Temper deserves commendation. 
It is a powerfully dramatic story, the action 
is well sustained throughout, the style is 
scholarlike and practically faultless. Yet 
the book would be a much better one if it 
did not betray on every page the indi¬ 
viduality of the author. H internal evidence 
goes for anything, the novel is written by a 
barrister, whose views of life do not stray 
very comfortably beyond those aspects 
which his social and professional oppor¬ 
tunities have directly presented to him, and 
whose ideas of women as a sex—not perhaps 
with regard to one or two particular classes 
may be regarded as taken at second hand. 
And again, one feels almost certain, on 
reading the book, that it is the work of a 
journalist, accustomed to getting up special 
articles, polemical, descriptive, or what not, 
and unable, when he comes, to writing 
fiction, to conceal the journalist method, as, 
for instance, in his account of the Monks- 
ford Fancy Dress Ball, the Sessions Mess at 
Hammerford, and the gaming tables at 
Monte Carlo. The assumptions we have 
made readily furnish an explanation of the 
familiarity with legal technicalities exhibited 
by the writer, and of the ease with which 
he threads his way through the intricacies 
of a plot which from first to last depends 
upon the interpretation of certain points of 
law relative to testamentary dispositions. 
It must be admitted that Mr. Knight uses 
his knowledge to good purpose and with a 
masterly hand. Thus, a chapter descrip¬ 
tive of an interview between Mr. Prince, 
the family lawyer of the Peytos, and Mr. 
Gabbitas, a chevalier dd Industrie, who is en¬ 
deavouring to levy blackmail on the present 
titular holder of the baronetcy, and who— 
having been originally a solicitor’s clerk—is 
a match for the old gentleman with his own 
weapons, is a remarkably effective piece of 
writing. Scarcely inferior, in point of 
sensational description, is the scene where 
Miss Celia Peyto, the “ girl with a temper,” 
engages, in a moment of rage and pique, to 
marry, and does eventually marry, a wander¬ 
ing tramp, ostensibly an aged man on the 
brink of the grave, but in reality a sturdy 
rascal of thirty, who for certain dishonest 
purposes has been dressed up by “the 
Rev.” Mr. Gabbitas, and is accompanying 
the latter on a speculative tour through the 
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rural districts. On the whole, however, the 
romantic element of the book is scarcely its 
most attractive feature, and probably it will 
find less favour as a story with women than 
with men. The author is at his best when 
he describes the tracking of criminals and 
the exposure of conspiracies to defraud. 
His acquaintance with the vernacular of the 
lower classes, and its distinctive idioms, 
seems to be the fruit of genuinely earned 
experience, unaided by any recourse to the 
Slang Dictionary; and his topographical 
knowledge of London is fairly accurate, 
though it might puzzle explorers to dis¬ 
cover the district which he describes as 
“bounded on the east by Regent's Park, 
and on the west by Cumberland Market.” 

There is a class of readers with gloomily 
morbid appetites, who revel in narratives of 
human sin and sorrow; and in strict accord¬ 
ance with the laws of supply and demand, 
we find plenty of writers forthcoming, pre¬ 
pared to minister to their wants. It may 
be doubted whether it is strictly within the 
province of a reviewer to go behind his 
author’s motif, and, as it were, “raise the 
previous question ” whether such and such 
a novel ought to have been written at all; 
but with all the ghastly and painful realities 
of life forcing themselves upon our notice at 
every turn, it does seem strange that an 
author should be found who has nothing 
more edifying or entertaining to offer us 
than a set of realistic details concerning 
a vulgar seduction, ending in betrayal, 
misery, and death. In Jenny's Case there 
is a lazy, poaching young scamp, 
named Martin Frith, who gets odd jobs 
occasionally at Mr. Donner’s farm. Here 
he falls a victim to the attractions of Jenny 
Hornby, the farmer’s maid-of-all-work; and 
the genuine passion she arouses in him has 
a wholesome effect, and might have led to 
his complete reformation. Unfortunately 
Jenny is also courted by the local police¬ 
man, named Carr, who seduces her—details 
of her lapse from virtue being given with 
Zolaesque directness and fidelity—under 
promise of marriage; and after the birth 
of her child in a distant town, whither she 
has fled in order to escape exposure in her 
native village, she is apparently driven for 
a time upon the streets for a livelihood. 
Martin Frith, after enlisting in desperation, 
deserts from his regiment and returns home, 
where, having resumed his poaching and 
drinking habits, he finally dies, after 
murdering his rival Carr. This is all the 
story. It is from end to end a succession of 
gloomy scenes, unrelieved by the smallest 
gleam of sunshine ; and, as if to make 
matters worse, the conversations are all 
spelt to represent the Lincolnshire dialect, 
with marks of long and short quantity 
placed over the vowels in many cases, e.g., 

“ He’ll be gittin’ his tea jBst now, an’ I’ll 
be aable for to carry these ’ere paails to the 
yard gaate wi’out him seein’ us.” In justice 
to Miss Pinsent it must, however, be said 
that, though her characters are practically 
colourless—as is, perhaps, a necessity of the 
case, for Hodge at his best is rather a 
colourless hero—there is no lack of force 
in her work. If she has not shown a wise 
discretion in her choice of a subject, she has 
by no means done anything foolish in her 


treatment of it; and if in her next venture 
she selects something more savoury and 
congenial than bucolic immorality she may 
produce something we can unreservedly 
commend. 

Besides perplexities of the kind just 
mentioned, which sometimes embarrass a 
reviewer, the question of intrinsic probabi¬ 
lity or improbability constantly presents 
itself, and claims its share of consideration 
in one’s estimate of the merits of a story. 
Thus, we hear a good deal in novels about 
jilted lovers being “ caught on the rebound ” 
and carried away captive by somebody else; 
and possibly this sort of thing happens with 
more or less frequency in actual life. Still, 
it is rather difficult to imagine how Stephen 
Herries, the hero of Mr. and Mrs. Merries, 
after being rejected by Miss Adelaide 
Ferrars, could be “ overmastered” by such 
a “ sudden impulse ” as to make an offer 
of marriage to Miss Mysie Cobb, the grand¬ 
daughter of a man who had formerly been 
a servant on his estate, upon the first occa¬ 
sion of his meeting with her. To be sure, 
the girl was inheriting eighty thousand 
pounds from her grandfather—who had 
made a fortune in America—while Stephen’s 
property was heavily mortgaged and in 
danger of passing out of his possession; but 
for all that, the transaction strikes one as 
being eminently unsuited to the character 
of the master of Wykhurst as described in 
the course of the volume. However, if we 
can bring ourselves to accept the situation, 
and can further accommodate ourselves to 
the spectacle of a married couple, who are 
really fond of one another, playing at cross 
purposes for a twelvemonth or so, until they 
accidentally betray their mutual adoration, 
we shall be able to appreciate and enjoy 
May Crommelin’s latest work. For, ad¬ 
mitting the incidents as probable, there is 
no lack of vivid and entertaining descrip¬ 
tion ; and though the author never rises to 
any great heights either of humour or 
pathos, her narrative is always lively. 

Like most of John 8trange Winter’s 
works, A Soldier’s Children is pleasantly 
written, and here and there exceedingly 
touching. Perhaps one would have pre¬ 
ferred children a trifle less precocious, and 
less entirely exempt from all outward mani¬ 
festations of original sin. But on the whole 
it is a very charming story; and as the 
author announces in a postscript that the 
proceeds of the book are to be devoted to 
the Victoria Hospital for children, there is 
no one who will not wish for it a widespread 
success. 

It would be difficult to find a novel more 
highly charged with disreputable incident 
and vulgar knavery than The Fascinating 
Miss Lamarche. Undoubtedly the writer 
exhibits a certain talent in the construction 
of his plot, but he can hardly be congratu¬ 
lated upon its nature. Miss Lamarche, an 
actress, is married to Captain Lackin, whose 
income is derived from speculations on the 
turf, which—as may easily be imagined— 
eventually land him in pecuniary difficulties. 
Then there appear on the scene Major 
Peregrine Mordaunt, of the Albany and 
Tattersall’s, a superannuated gentleman- 
rider, who lived principally on billiards, 
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whist, and “chopping” horses; Mr. Van- 
shekel, a Hebrew capitalist; and Mr. 
Tampling, a horse-trainer of exceptionally 
unscrupulous rascality. These three, to¬ 
gether with Captain Lackin, who is a mere 
tool in their hands, unite to form a racing 
confederacy; and throughout the greater 
part of the volume we are constantly kept 
informed of the process by which this or 
that favourite was “ milked ” or “ nobbled,” 
or how, on one occasion, the confederacy 
lost heavily in consequence of their horse— 
which had been meant to lose—winning an 
important race, its jockey having been 
“squared” by the opposition bookmaker, 
who stood to win largely upon the success 
of the horse. There are also card-parties 
at Captain Lackin’s villa in St. John’s 
Wood, where a happily adjusted mirror 
materially assists the play of the con¬ 
federates. Amid all this fraud and rascality, 
the wife of Captain Lackin preserves her 
fair fame unsullied. She excites the ad¬ 
miration of Lord Doverdale, a young 
“ pigeon ” lately caught in the toils of the 
quartette; but, beyond arousing jealousy 
on the part of her husband, this episode 
ends harmlessly. Far more dangerous are 
the attentions paid to her by Vanshekel, 
who, under pretence of disinterested friend¬ 
ship, persuades her to accept a considerable 
loan with a view of ultimately compromising 
her. It is scarcely necessary to pursue the 
narrative any further. The constantly re¬ 
peated story of swindling in its various 
phases speedily becomes monotonous. Every 
character in the book, with one or two 
exceptions, is “ horsey,” and little besides ; 
and it contains a great many portraits of 
the shady side of racing life that might 
much better have been left unsketched. 

My Cousin's Wife is a prettily written, but 
rather short, novel. The “ cousin’s wife ” 
of the story was the subject of an early 
attachment on the part of the man who 
here relates his history. Before he could 
afford to marry, his wealthier cousin stepped 
in and robbed him of the prize. Twenty 
years afterwards he consoles himself by 
marrying her daughter. 

John Bahuow Allen. 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT INDIA. 

Bombay, 1885 to 1800: a Study in Indian 
Administration. By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter. (Henry Frowde.) Some seventeen 
years ago, Sir William Hunter wrote an 
authoritative Life of Lord Mayo, in which he 
took occasion to explain the composition and 
inner mode of working of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment. In the present volume, which is in some 
sense a companion to that, he describes the 
administrative system of a typical Presidency. 
When we add to this his first work, The Annals 
of Rural Bengal, in which he sets forth the 
labours and the interests of a District Officer, 
he may be said to have surveyed the entire field 
of British rule in India. In order to make a 
dry subject less deterrent to the ordinary 
reader, he has judiciously added the element 
of personal interest, by making his study 
coincident with the Governorship of Lord Reay, 
the predecessor of Lord Harris. We thus have 
a sufficient period in which to watch the 
development of the country during five years, 
and the fruit of administrative changes. Per¬ 
haps the most effective chapter is that in which 
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axe sketched the characters of Lord Reay 
himself, and of the Council and Secretariat by 
whom he was surrounded. Biography, even in 
miniature, always exercises the same attraction 
as portrait-painting; and Sir W. W. Hunter 
has often shown a master touch in this depart¬ 
ment of literature. It is also of importance for 
his object that we should be enabled thus to 
see from within what maimer of men they are 
who touch the springs of the great Indian 
bureaucracy. Another chapter which all can 
peruse with interest is that describing the 
Native States. Kven if Baroda be excluded, 
one of the distinguishing features of the Bombay 
Presidency is the extent to which native juris¬ 
dictions have been preserved. And, as these 
petty states for the most part lie scattered 
among British territory, we have an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the two systems side by 
side much better than in the great principalities 
of Central India. There are, of course, excep¬ 
tions ; but, on the whole, it is pleasing to find 
that the Native States of Bombay stand the 
ordeal well. In particular, the peninsula of 
Kathiawar, which not many years ago was 

g iven up to internal anarchy, can now show 
alf a dozen enlightened rulers, and a smiling 
country, studded with sea-ports, railways, and 
schools. The bulk of the book, however, is of 
necessity devoted to the practical work of 
administration—land, forests, excise, police, 
jails, public works, district boards, &c.—in 
which, we fear, it is hopeless to expect that 
Englishmen will ever take much interest. 
Here, again, the author has displayed his 
wisdom by placing education in the front rank; 
for education is one of the staple commodities 
of Bombay, and that one in which most fruitful 
reforms were introduced under Lord Beay’s 
Government. Other measures may affect, more 
or less, the material welfare of the people ; but 
English schools and colleges are the means by 
which their moral character is being slowly but 
surely modified. There is an old, bitter saying 
that, if the English were turned out of India, 
no trace of their presence would survive except 
heaps of empty beer bottles. Now, it may be 
affirmed, without boasting, that, if ever that 
event does happen, they will leave power in the 
heads of a class who have learned, from their 
own study of English literature, and from the 
example of their teachers and rulers, the value 
of private character and of patriotism. New 
India, the India of the future, will be the 
creation of English schools. For the rest, it 
need only be said that Sir W. W. Hunter has 
gone as near as may be to achieving the 
impossible, in his attempt to render palatable 
the disgusting details about provincial finance, 
survey numbers, local funds, and the central 
distillery system. Following the example of 
Macaulay, he has carefully avoided the mention 
of native names and words; and he makes no 
assumption of previous knowledge on the part 
of his readers. But the subject itself refuses to 
be made interesting. How many Englishmen 
know anything about corresponding adminis¬ 
trative details in their own country ? Which 
of us would care to answer offhand questions 
upon Mr. Goschen’s local finance, upon copy- 
hold tenures, or upon the abolition of the malt 
duty ? It is enough that Sir W. W. Hunter has 
given us the opportunity, in a sort of glorified 
Administration Report, of taking our medicine, 
if need should arise, in sugared capsules. 

The Land System of British India. By 
B. H. Baden-Powell. In 3 vols. (Oxford : 

Clarendon Press.) There is a story told of 
Holt Mackenzie, son of the Man of Feeling, of 
which the point is missed by our author on the 
first page of his Introduction. Holt Mackenzie 
was the great authority on the land revenue of 
Northern India during the first quarter of the 
present century. Even in those days there 
were globe-trotters, one of whom came to him I 
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and asked if he could spare half-an-hour, to 
explain the land system. The reply was: “ You 
want me to explain in half-au-hour what I have 
spent a life-time in trying to understand.” 
Holt Mackenzie spoke only of part of Northern 
India : that is to say, of Bengal proper and of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Mr. 
Baden-Powell here undertakes to explain to 
the general reader, in three massive volumes, 
the land tenures and the systems of revenue 
administration in all the several provinces 
which mako up British India, with Burma 
thrown in. We must be permitted to doubt 
whether such a project was altogether well 
advised. Taking India as a whole, the com¬ 
plications of the land system are so excessive— 
arising partly from the variations of ancient 
custom, and partly from the refinements of 
modem legislation—that no single mind is 
capable of comprehending all the myriad 
details. Nor, to tell the truth, need any one 
try to do so, except perhaps the over-burdened 
Secretary in the Revenue Department at the 
India Office. About once in a generation, 
some civil servant may be found who really 
knows his own provincial system ; but he will 
be the first to acknowledge his ignorance of all 
the other systems. Even while we write, a 
good example comes to us from India of the 
hopelessness of attempting to interfere with 
local prejudices on this subject. Some time 
ago the Supreme Government appointed a 
Commission to inquire into the indebtedness of 
the peasants in the Deccan districts of Bombay. 
This commission, which included representatives 
from other provinces, has just issued its report, 
and has dared to recommend some fundamental 
changes in the system of land revenue adminis¬ 
tration. To the Bombay mind, this is like 
laying hands opon the Shekinah; and forth¬ 
with the Bombay Government has sent a 
protest to the Supreme Government, arguing 
that the Commissioners did not, and could not, 
know anything about the subject. We do not 
envy those high-placed personages whose 
business it is tantas componere lites. But we 
fear that Mr. Baden-Powell’s book will not 
avail to prevent such difficulties from arising 
in the future. The truth is, that there are two 
ways of studying the subject. One is to 
deliberately shut one’s eyes to details, and to 
confine one's attention solely to the principles 
that emerge in the systems of the different 
provinces. The other is to take up some one 
province by itself, and try to explain the 
anomalies that will there be found, without 
help from outside analogy. Our author has 
attempted to do both at the same time, and, in 
addition, has indulged in abundant theorising. 
The highest praise we can give him is, that he 
has brought together a vast quantity of matter 
in a comparatively manageable form, and that 
he has shown to stay-at-home Englishmen, as 
by an experiment, how complicated is the 
structure which their race has raised in India. 
Is their any other country in the world where 
the land system could not be explained—we 
do not say in half-an-hour—but in one volume 
of moderate dimensions ? 

Some Records of Crime. By General Charles 
Hervey. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) The 
portentous character of this work, which con¬ 
tains the diary of a police officer for twelve 
months in just one thousand pages, suggests 
an answer to the question we have often asked 
ourselves: why the literature of England has 
gained so little from the conquest of India? 
It is assuredly not through lack either of 
experiences to record, or of practice in writing. 
The genius of Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
recently flashed upon us, as with a lime-light, 
some of the romance that underlies all life in 
the East; while Macaulay long ago pointed 
out that Indian officials are as fluent with the 
pen as English politicians with the tongue. 


And yet Anglo-Indians have produced no 
novel of the first class, nor any poem that has 
won its way into anthologies. In history, 
with the doubtful exception of Elphinstone, 
no author is read besides Macaulay—despito 
his critics; and the only heroes of the great 
epopee really known to us are Clive and 
Hastings, who live in his pages. Remembering 
the alien nationality of late Latin writers, one 
is sometimes tempted to think that the despised 
Babu may succeed where his masters have 
failed, and give us hereafter a silver age, to 
rank with Claudian and Ausonius. General 
Harvey, to do him justice, does not pretend to 
write literature; but none the less on that 
account is his book a fearful example of the 
class to which it belongs. We may assumo 
that he was selected by reason of administrative 
ability to fill the honourable post of General 
Superintendent of the Operations for the Suppres¬ 
sion of Thuggee and Dacoitie, in which he suc¬ 
ceeded (we believe) to Sleeman, of Oudh fame. 
And he tells us himself that he used to be consulted 
by brother officers as possessing special skill in 
drafting reports and memorials. But, when he 
sits down in the leisure of retirement to publish 
a book, he can do nothing better than print 
verbatim a daily journal, where unfinished 
narratives of crime jostle together with 
descriptions of dinner parties and Simla 
gossip—and this, we repeat, to the extent 
of one thousand pages. The art of story¬ 
telling, the sense of proportion, natural 
reticence—all are alike lost in this ocean of 
miscellaneous anecdotage, which might be toler¬ 
able if administered in small doses in a club 
smoking-room, though even there we are dis¬ 
posed to ask, with Charles Lamb, whether 
“ these [Anglo-Indians] do not sometimes bore 
one another.” We do not mean to say that some 
plums may not be picked out of the pudding by 
a bold investigator. It is curious to learn that 
the Begum of Sir David Ochterlony was still 
living in 1867. Many interesting details are 
given about the manners and customs of 
criminal tribes and wandering mendicants, and 
about the etiquette and modes of travelling in 
native states. Here is a good example of the 
author’s style : 

“ I am in a camel team: four fine camels in pairs, 
upon each camel a wild, long-haired individual, 
and a roomy, hooded English phaeton, forming my 
lordly equipage. Sixty horsemen under a 
Rissaldar form my bodyguard ; aud I am attended 
on camel-back by a special Vakil, acting as my 
Maihmundar or guest-keeper, who purveys all 
supplies, and by other outriders similarly mounted. 
.... I can smoke, lie at full length, sleep, read, 
and even write, though in hieroglyphics from the 
constant motion; but the camels step softly, the 
movement is noiseless and not unpleasant, being 
through sand with never a stone, aud jolting 
seldom.” 

Thus he accomplished 170 miles through the 
desert of Bikanir, in three nights and two and 
a half days, beguiling the tedium with 
records of Sati. One is astonished to learn 
how quickly and universally dhatura poisoning 
took the place of old-fashioned thagi, when the 
latter was stamped out by the employment of 
approvers. Finally, it is right to add that 
each volume is furnished with an exceptionally 
copious index. 

Arakan; Past, Present, Future. - By John 
Ogilvy Hay. (Blackwoods.) Here again 
we have the Anglo-Indian of another type. 
Mr. Ogilvy Hay is a private merchant, who 
lived for many years at Akyab, a seaport in 
the Arakan division of Burma, with a consider¬ 
able export of rice. His grievance is that 
Arakan is neglected by the Government, and 
that Akyab, in particular, would have become, 
with more encouragement, not only the 
terminus of a railway across the hills into 
China, but also the principal naval station in 
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the Bay of Bengal. These views he has been 
pressing upon the public, in season and out of 
season, during the past twenty years; and he 
now reprints, in a volume of two hundred pages, 
all his communications to newspapers, letters 
to officials, &c., together with the numerous 
rebuffs that he has received. Needless to say, 
it is a book that it is impossible to read 
through; for not even a reviewer can be 
expected to peruse the same statements 
repeated on fifty different occasions. As an 
advocate for Akyab, we have the greatest 
admiration for Mr. Hay’s persistency: but as 
an author, the less said about him the better. 

The Mutual Influence of Muhammadans and 
Hindus : being the Le Bas Prize Essay for 
1891. By F. W. Thomas. (Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell & Co.) Last year (Academy, 
June 20, 1891), we commended the essay on 
British Education in India, with which Mr. 
Thomas won the same prize for 1890. The 
present seems to us no less worthy of praise, 
as showing both wide reading and intelligent 
appreciation. If the object of the Le Bas 
foundation was to encourage the serious study 
of Indian problems in at least one under¬ 
graduate at Cambridge, this has certainly been 
fulfilled in the person of Mr. Thomas, who must 
by this time know a great deal more than many 
Anglo-Indians. But we doubt whether the 
examiners were this time well advised in their 
choice of subject. Not only is it excessively 
wide in its scope, but it is also of such a 
nature that it cannot be adequately treated 
merely from books. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
taught us, in his Asiatic Studies, that India is a 
hot-bed of religious beliefs, perpetually spring¬ 
ing up in endless variety under the influence of 
a congenial soil and atmosphere. That they 
refuse to be classified under the two headings 
of Islam and Brahmanism may be seen from the 
case of the Sikhs, whom our author practically 
ignores. He also commits a curious blunder in 
assimilating the pindaris to the thags, and in 
saying that the former were suppressed “ much 
more recently ” than the latter. The pindaris 
were, of course, military freebooters, not secret 
assassins like the thags, nor professional thieves 
liko the ilal,aits ; and they ceased to exist after 
the Third Mahratta War of 1818. But, on the 
whole, Mr. Thomas’s essay is singularly free 
from such mistakes. It shows throughout an 
extraordinarily minute acquaintance with the 
facts, as they nave been disclosed by the most 
recent authorities. 

Longmans' School History of India. By the 
Rev. G. U. Pope, D.D. (Longmans.) It 
should be said at once that this book is intended 
for Indian, not for English, schools. Even so, 
we cannot but think that the author has 
impaired its value by overburdening the 
story with unimportant facts and bewilder¬ 
ing proper names. For example, on p. 125 we 
read: 

“ Treaties were also made with the Rajput chiefs 
of Jeypur, Jodhpur, Bundi, and Macheri; the Jat 
Raja of Bhartpur, the Rana of Uohud, and 
Ambaji Inglia.” 

None of these treaties was of the slightest 
moment; nor will the student ever again find 
himself troubled with the names of Ambaji 
Inglia or the chief of Macheri (better known 
as the Raja of Alwar). In short, Dr. Pope 
has reduced history to a skeleton, by stripping 
from the narrative all the details that give it 
life, and alone make it worth reading. Nor is 
he always absolutely accurate. On three 
occasions (pp. 129, 208, and 228), it is either 
implied or expressly stated that Elphinstone 
reached Kabul during his embassy of 1808; 
whereas, as a matter of fact, he never got 
further than Peshawar. And again (on p. 130), 
we are told of Trimbakji’s imprisonment, and 
then of his again organising insurrection; but 
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nowhere of the romantic circumstances of his 
escape. Many years ago wo remember using 
Dr. Pope’s Text-Book of Indian History as the 
most convenient compendium of facts accessible. 
It was crowded with notes, tables, and indexes, 
and was furnished with several maps. The 
present condensation, we regret to say, pre¬ 
serves the defects of the larger work, without 
its advantages. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. have in the 
press a new volume of essays by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, to be entitled An Agnostic's Apology. 

Messrs. Richard Bentley & Son announce 
a Memoir of Edward Adolphus, twelfth Duke 
of Somerset, and some time First Lord of the 
Admiralty, with selections from his diaries and 
correspondence, by Mr. W. H. Mallock; 
Reminiscences of Dr. T. Gordon Hake, the 
veteran poet and friend of Rossetti, to be 
entitled Eighty Tears of My Life ; and a 
Memoir of Charles Knight, by his grand¬ 
daughter, Miss Alice A. Clowes. 

Mr. Harry Quilter is about to publish, in 
a somewhat unusual form, a poem of thirty-six 
stanzas, by Mr. George Meredith, entitled 
“Jump to Glory Jane,” which originally 
appeared in the Universal Review. Each verse 
has not only a separate drawing, but the text 
also is designed by the artist, the pages being 
arranged so that at each opening the illustra¬ 
tions and the letterpress make, so to speak, a 
single composition. A critical essay on 
Meredith accompanies the poem, which is being 
printed at the Chiswick Press, and will appear 
early in October with Messrs. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. in England, and Messrs. Macmil¬ 
lan & Co. in America. 

The Racing Life of Lord George Bentinck will 
be published by Messrs. Blackwoods next week. 
This volume, which has been edited by the 
Hon. Francis Lawley from materials supplied 
by the trainer to the Goodwood stable, gives a 
complete history of the turf during the time 
when Lord George was connected with it, 
together with anecdotes of owners of horses, 
trainers, jockeys, and members of the ring. 
It will be illustrated with twenty-three full- 
page plates and a facsimile letter. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has in the press an 
account of the European military adventurers 
in Hindustan from 1784 to 1803, compiled by 
Mr. Herbert Compton, with a map and 
illustrations. 

Mr. David Nutt will publish next week 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s Indian Fairy Tales, with 
illustrations by Mr. J. G. Batten, uniform with 
the two previous volumes of English and Celtic 
Fairy Tales. 

Mr. A. J. Church’s classical volume for 
this Christmas will be Stories from the Greek 
Comedians, with sixteen coloured illustrations. 

Messrs. Eyre & Sfottiswoode have in the 
press, to be ready this month, a reproduction 
in type of the Book of Common Prayer, which 
was annexed, as the authoritative record, to the 
Act of 1662. The text has been reproduced 
verbatim et literatim ; and wherever an erasure 
or correction occurs in the MS., the passage is 
printed as it was finally left. The same pub¬ 
lishers issued a facsimile of the entire MS. last 
year. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in 
preparation an edition of the Works of Thomas 
Paine, by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, author of 
the recent Life of Paine. It will consist of two or 
three volumes, the first division being devoted 
to the political and sociological writings, and 


the second to the religious and literary papers. 
The first division, which will be published 
shortly, includes The Crisis, The Rights of Man, 
Common Sense, &o. The most important essay 
in the second part will be The Age of Reason. 
They will be printed from the original editions, 
without any omission or alteration ; and each 
will be accompanied by notes explanatory of 
the circumstances under which it was written. 

Mrs. L. T. Meade’s new novel, The Medicine 
Lady, will be published next week by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen has just completed a 
volume, entitled The Japs at Home, which will 
be published soon by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
The work, which will be dedicated by permission 
to the Duke of Connaught, will contain a good 
deal about the Duke’s visit to Japan, together 
with a description of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
Japanese home. Mr. Henry Savage Landor, 
grandson of Walter Savage Landor, will contri¬ 
bute many of the illustrations. 

Mr. Stanley Lane - Poole has himself 
drawn a plan, showing the positions of the 
principal mosques and the plan of the city, for 
his forthcoming work on Cairo : Sketches of 
its History, Monuments, and Social Life, as he 
found there was no authentic map of the city 
giving the information he wished for. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, & Bowden will 
shortly bring out a series of biographical 
sketches by Miss C. J. Hamilton, entitled 
Women Writers, their Works and Ways. The 
first volume contains short lives of authoresses 
of former times:—Mrs. Inchbald, Lady 
Morgan, Lady Blessington, &c., illustrated with 
portraits. A second volume will contain 
notices of authoresses of the present day. 

Revelation by Character : a Series of Essays on 
Old Testament Teachers, by Mr. Robert Tuck, 
is announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 

Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. will publish in 
a few days Syringa, by Arthur Nestorien. 

Messrs. Eason & Son, of Dublin, will 
publish next week a popular work on Inspira¬ 
tion, by the Rev. J. Paterson Smyth, entitled 
How God inspired the Bible : Thoughts for the 
Present Disquiet. 

In Mr. Phil May’s Illustrated Winter Annual, 
which is now in preparation, Mr. George 
Augustus Sala will continue his “ Reminiscences 
of Charles Dickens,” and Mr. Archibald Forbes 
will give some “Personal Recollections of 
Prince Bismarck.” Among the authors who will 
contribute short stories are Dr. Conan Doyle, 
Mr. F. C. Phillips, Mr. I. Zangwill, Mr. Eden 
Philpotts, Mr. Morley Roberts, Mr. Hume 
Nisbet, Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, and the 
editor, Mr. Francis Gribble. 

UNDER the title of Cottage Gardening, Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. are about to publish a new half¬ 
penny weekly journal, which is specially in¬ 
tended to help the occupiers of small gardens, 
poultry and bee-keepers, allotment holders, 
and housewives. It will be edited by Mr. W. 
Robinson, and will be fully illustrated. 

Mr. R. Menzies Fergusson’s Our Trip 
North, recently published by Messrs. Digby, 
Long & Co., has just gone into a second 
edition. 

M. H. Duhamel, one of the authors of The 
Central Alps of the Dauphiny, in the series of 
“Climber’s Guides,” has received a medal from 
the Association Frampiise pour 1’Avancement 
des Sciences, in connexion with the recent 
exhibition at Grenoble. Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
has had an honourable mention for Alpine 
publications. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Me. Moncure D. Conway will resume his 
Sunday morning discourses at the South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, on October 2, when his 
subject will be “ Utopia: or, The Search for 
New Worlds, 1492 to 1892.” The musical 
arrangements are under the direction of Mr. 
J. S. Shedlock. The committee of the South 
Place Ethical Society have issued invitations 
for a conversazione on the following day, “ to 
welcome Mr. and Mrs. D. Moncure Conway.” 
We understand that Mr. Moncure Conway has 
promised to continue his services for six months. 
The afternoon free lectures on National Life 
and Thought will also begin on Sunday, 
October 2, at 4 p.m., with a lecture by Mr. 
Herbert Ward on “ The Congo Savages ” ; 
and the seventh season of the South Place 
Sunday Popular Concerts will begin on the 
same evening at 7 p.m. A course of nine popu¬ 
lar lectures on “ Architecture,” illustrated with 
photographic slides, will be delivered at the 
South Place Institute by Mr. O. A. T. Middle- 
ton, secretary of the Society of Architects, 
beginning on Thursday, October 20, at 8 p.m. 

The West London Ethical Society will be 
inaugurated with a course of five lectures by 
Dr. Stanton Coit, to be delivered at Princes’ 
Hall, Piccadilly, on Sundays during October, at 
11.1a a.m. Each lecture will be preceded by 
instrumental music. A general meeting of 
members will be held at Essex Hall, on October 
12, to consider a scheme for amalgamation with 
the London Ethical Society. The following 
are the principles of the society :— 

“ (1) The good life has a cl aim upon us in virtue 
of its supreme worth to humanity. 

“ (2) It therefore rests for its justification on no 
external authority, and on no system of super¬ 
natural rewards and punishments, but on the 
nature of man as a rational and social being. 

“ (3) In practice it is to be realised by accepting 
and acting in the spirit of such common obliga¬ 
tions as are enjoined by the relationships of family 
and society, in so far as these are a means to a 
fuller human development.” 

The monthly meetings of the Elizabethan 
Society will recommence on Wednesday next, 
October 5, when Mr. William Pool will read a 
paper on John Webster, dealing chiefly with 
“ The Duchess of Malfi,” and giving some par¬ 
ticulars of his arrangement of the play, which 
will shortly be produced by the Independent 
Theatre. The following papers will be read 
during the session : “ Samuel Daniel,” by Mr. 
Edmund K. Chambers; “ The Shaksperean 

Reconciliation,” by Clelia; “ Sir Thomas 

Browne,” by Mr. James Ernest Baker; 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” by Miss Grace Latham; 
“ William Chamberlayne,” by Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne; “ Thomas Shadwell,” by Mr. George 
Saintsbury ; “ Robert Greene,” by Mr. F. J. 
Payne ; “ Robert Southwell,” by Mr. Frederick 
Rogers; “Edmund Spenser,” by Mr. W. H. 
Co wham; and “Thomas Hey wood,” by Mr. 
John Addington Symonds. 

The opening meeting of the winter session of 
the Carlyle Society will be held on Monday 
next, October 3, at 8 p.m., at Anderton’s Hotel, 
Fleet-street, when recent Carlyle literature will 
be discussed, and Mr. West will read a paper 
on the first volume of the Reminiscences. 

Mb. Feedebic Haeeison will deliver a series 
of lectures upon “ The Practice of Positive 
Morals,” at Newton Hall on Sunday evenings 
during October, at 7 p.m. 

The seventieth session of the Birkbeck 
Scientific and Literary Institution will open on 
Monday next, October 3. More than two hun¬ 
dred classes are arranged in languages, litera¬ 
ture, mathematics, science, art, and commercial 
and technical subjects. During the vacation, 
new biological and physical laboratories have 


been fitted up, and a large art room has been 
erected. Among those who have undertaken 
to deliver the Wednesday evening lectures are 
the following: Sir Robert S. Ball, the Rev. Dr. 
Dallinger, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Dr. Bowdler 
Sharpe, Mr. Churton Collins, Mr. Charles 
Dickens, Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Samuel 
Bran dram, Dr. J. F. Bridge, and Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus. 

An Institute of Commercial Education has 
been founded by a limited company at S treat- 
ham-common, with the object of training boys 
and young men for a business life. The prin¬ 
cipal is M. H. de Larmoyer, formerly instructor 
in French at the Crystal Palace, and author of 
A Practical French Grammar. Special atten¬ 
tion will be paid to modem languages; and 
there will be evening classes for the teaching of 
Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, Persian, and 
Hindustani. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

It is with much regret that we record the 
death of Prof. Croom Robertson, which took 
place on September 20. It is only a few months 
since he was compelled by illness to resign the 
chair of philosophy at University College, now 
filled by Mr. James Sully; and last year he 
suffered a severe Iobs in the death of his wife. 
He was bom at Aberdeen in 1842, and educated 
at the university of his native city, under Prof. 
Alexander Bain, who survives him. His first 
literary work was to assist Prof. Bain in 
editing Chute’s posthumous book on Aristotle 
(1872); and he wrote an admirable monograph 
on Hobbes for the series of “Philosophical 
Classics for English Readers ” (1886). He also 
contributed to the new edition of the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica. But his greatest service to 
English philosophy, through which his name 
will long be held in honour, was his connexion 
with Mind. He was the editor of this review 
from its foundation in 1876 down to the close 
of last year, and he also wrote much in its 
pages. Besides encouraging young English 
students, he took special pleasure in introduc¬ 
ing to England the writings on English 
subjects of German thinkers. In the Academy 
of January 30, 1892, will be found a letter from 
him, summarising the researches of Prof. 
Freudenthal, of Breslau, upon two little-known 
predecessors of Bacon—Everard Digby and 
William Temple. It is to be regretted that 
Prof. Croom Robertson’s sympathy with the 
work of others, combined with excessive 
diffidence, prevented him from leaving behind 
a larger quantity of original work of his own. 

A Waynflete professorship of pure mathe¬ 
matics will be founded next term at Oxford. 
The annual value of the chair is £800, inclusive 
of a fellowship at Magdalen College. 

The Michaelmas term of the ladies depart¬ 
ment of King’s College will be opened with 
an address by Prof. J. W. Hales, to be 
delivered at 13, Kensington-square, on Monday, 
October 10, at 3 p.m. The lecture is open to 
all students and their friends. 

The following courses will be delivered at 
University Hall, Gordon-square, during the 
Michaelmas term:—Ten lectures by the warden, 
Mr. Philip H. Wicksteed, on “ The Growth 
of a Nation’s Religion,” beginning on October 
9; ten lectures by the warden, on “ Dante’s 
Puryatorio," beginning on October 10; eight 
addresses by Dr. Brooke Herford, on “ Liberal 
Religion in America,” beginning on October 
18; and ten lectures by Mr. Graham Wallas, on 
“The English Citizen—Past and Present,” 
beginning on October 13. 

The session’s work of the London Society for 
the Extension of University Teaching will be 
opened with an inaugural lecture of a course on 


“ The History and Principles of Biology," by 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, at Gresham College, on 
Monday, October 10, at 8 p.m., when Sir James 
Paget, Bart., will take the chair, and deliver a 
short address. On the following evening, at 
the same hour, Mr. H. H. Asquith will 
preside at the first lecture of a course on “ The 
Beginnings of English Literature,” by Mr. J. 
Churton Collins. In addition to these central 
courses, arranged specially to m^et the needs 
of picked students from the Various local 
centres, over sixty oourses in literature, history, 
economics, science, and art, have been arranged 
in different parts of London. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

SONG). 

Golden face that human sorrow 
May not touch nor make less fair, 
Lustre from you let me borrow, 
Sunbeams that shall banish care; 

All the grief of all my years 
In your presence disappears. 

Dear, delightful, dark blue eyes ! 

Life seemed like an autumn day, 
Hope was as a flame that dies, 

Till you shone across my way; 

But when your great glory broke 
O’er my life, this love awoke;— 

Love of you now conquers grief, 

Love of you makes life a gain; 

As a fading woodland leaf 
Shines in sunlight after rain. 

So the realm of my distrees 
Wears a new and radiant dress. 

Ah! but shall I keep the boon ? 

Will you always be to me 
Stars of morning, suns of noon, 

Lamps to bid the darkness flee ? 
Dearest eyes, I know your light 
Will content me till the night. 

Percy Pinkerton. 


OBITUARY. 

The staff of voluntary workers of the New 
English Dictionary has lost one of its most 
eminent members by the death of Mr. John 
Pete, of Ravenswood, Alleyne-park, S.E., 
which recently took place very suddenly at his 
son’s house at Exeter. Mr. Pete was in his 
eighty-second year,' but had retained his 
faculties to the last, and had for several years 
devoted himself to the service of the Dictionary 
with the zest and energy of a young man. In 
1879 he was one of those who responded to Dr. 
Murray’s appeal to the English-speaking 
world, to supply a million more quotations for 
the Dictionary, in compliance with which he 
read and sent in quotations from about twenty 
important books. In 1885 he acceded to Dr. 
Murray’s invitation to try his hand at sub¬ 
editing, i.e., the arrangement of material, sub¬ 
division of senses, and general rough-hewing 
of the treatment of the words, so far aB this 
could be done outside the Scriptorium. At this 
he has steadily laboured for seven years with 
signal success, and has been one of the most 
effective of the band of volunteers who have so 
honourably associated themselves with the 
work of the Dictionary; ho has sub-edited a 
considerable section of H, and revised and 
completed the sub-editing of large parts of C 
and F in advance of the Scriptorium staff. He 
received a new section of cde at the end of 
July, asking to have it to take away with him 
when he went from home in August, as at his 
age he could not hope to continue his labours 
very much longer; and at this he was working 
almost to the moment of his sudden and pain¬ 
less decease. He leaves a gap in the ranks of 
the Dictionary workers, which its promoters 
will be very glad to have filled by some new 
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volunteers. Mr. Pete bad during his long life 
made a large circle of literary acquaintances, 
including many much younger than himself, 
who will hear with regret of the loss of their 
aged friend, whose Christian serenity and sweet¬ 
ness of temper were equal to the freshness 
and vigour of his intellectual faculties. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

We were not wrong in thinking that M. 
Uzanne would soon compensate the readers of 
L'Art et IVIdee for the comparative dulness of 
his August number. That for September, 
though still in the dull season, is open to no 
such reproach. The editor opens it with a long, 
a very good, and a most bountifully illus¬ 
trated notice of M. Albert Robida, the most 
opulent and unhackneyed caricaturist — or 
rather extravaganzist in design—of France. 
To those who have followed M. Eobida’s work 
for many years, as we may modestly boast 
of having done, the article will have of course 
little positive revelation. But Eobida is any¬ 
thing but well known in England, and deserves 
to be very well known indeed. We venture 
to think that his Rabelais is a little open to a 
reproach which M. Uzanne, justly deprecating 
that of charge, does not guard against. It is 
not too exaggerated, but it is a little too 
monotonous in its exaggeration. Just as the 
late M. Gamier saw in Rabelais nothing but an 
endless opportunity for drawing and combining 
the curves of the femalo form, so M. Eobida 
has seen in him, if not nothing, yet quite not 
enough, besides an opportunity for fantastic 
zigzags and huge magnifications. He is ex¬ 
cellent as far as he goes, but does not go quite 
far enough. The true Eabelais illustrator, to 
our thinking, should vary hia style infinitely, 
and should sometimes, like the master himself, 
abandon caricature as well as grivoiserie alto¬ 
gether. Let us note also an article on mascu¬ 
line dress, not by Mr. Oscar Wilde, but by M. 
Alphonse Germain; and another on “ Working 
during Holidays in the Country,” a practice 
which the author, M. de Saint Heraye, visits 
with deserved and ingenious disapproval. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messes. Longmans, Green & Co.’s List. 

“ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews, 1865- 
1890,” Vol. II., by the Eev. A. K. H. Boyd; 
“ Fifty Years in the Making of Australian 
History,” by Sir Henry Parkes, Prime 
Minister of New South Wales, 1872-75, 1877, 
1878-79, with portraits, in 2 vols. ; “The 
Burned Cities of Mashonaland : being a Becord 
of Excavations and Explorations, 1891-92,” by 
J. Theodore Bent, with numerous illustrations 
and maps; “The Toilers of the Fields,” by 
Bichard Jefferies, with portrait from the bust 
in Salisbury Cathedral; “A Selection from 
the Letters of Geraldine Jewsbury to Jane 
Welsh Carlyle,” edited by Mrs. Alexander 
Ireland ; ‘ ‘ King Poppy: a Fantasia,” by Owen 
Meredith (The Earl of Lytton); “The Green 
Fairy Book,” edited by Andrew Lang, with 
eleven plates and eighty-eight illustrations in 
the text by H. J. Ford; “The Life of the 
Eight Honourable Bobert Lowe, Viscount 
Sherbrooke,” with a brief prefatory memoir of 
his kinsman, Sir John Coape Sherbrooke, 
sometime Lieutenant- Governor of Nova 
Scotia, afterwards Governor-General of Canada, 
and Commander-in-Chief of British North 
America, by A. Patchett Martin, with two 
portraits (Robert Lowe in Sydney, 1847, and 
Viscount Sherbrooke, 1883), in 2 vols.; “The 
Light of the World ; or, The Great Consumma¬ 
tion.” by Sir Edwin Arnold, new edition, 
withlustrations by W. Holman Hunt; 
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" Indian Polity: a View of the System of 
Administration in India,” by Lieut.-General 
Sir George Chesney, new edition, revised and 
enlarged; “Letters to Young Shooters,” by 
Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart, (second series), 
with illustrations; “ The New Eden : a Story,” 
by C. J. Hyne, with frontispiece and vignette; 
“After Twenty Years: a Collection of Re¬ 
printed Pieces,” by Julian Sturgis; “English 
Economic History and Theory, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time,” Part II., by 
Prof. W. J. Ashley; “ Lay Down Your Arms ” 
(Die Waffen Niederh by Baroness von Suttner, 
translated by T. Holmes: “Steam and the 
Steam Engine,” by W. Ripper; “Chemical 
Lecture Experiments,” by G. S. Newth; 
“ Voices from Flower-Land : a Birthday Book 
and Language of Flowers,” by Emily E. 
Reader, new edition, illustrated by Ada Brooke. 

Theological. —“Lectures and Essays” and 
‘ ‘ The Epistle to the Romans,” by the late Canon 
Liddon; “Buddhism—Primitive and Present, 
in Magadha and in Ceylon,” by Bishop 
Copleston ; “ Pleas and Claims for Christ,” by 
Canon Scott Holland; “Light of Science on 
the Faith: being the Bampton Lectures for 
1892,” by Bishop Barry; “Morality in Doctrine,” 
sermons by Canon Bright; “The Church in 
Relation to Sceptics: a Conversational Guide to 
Evidential Work,”by the Rev. Alex. J. Harrison; 
“The Lord’s Day and the Holy Eucharist, 
treated in a Series of Essays by Various Writers,” 
with a preface by the Rev. Robert Linklater ; 
“ Practical Reflections upon Every Verse of the 
Book of Genesis,” with a preface by Bishop 
King; “ Plain Sermons,” by Bishop Oxenden, 
to which is prefixed a memoir with portrait; 
“Nicholas Ferrar,” with a Preface by Canon 
Carter; ‘ * The Schism between the Oriental and 
Western Churches,” with special reference to 
the addition of the “ Filioque ” to the Creed, by 
G. B. Howard; “An Advent with Jesus; a 
Plain Guide for Churchmen,” by Anthony 
Bathe; “ The Peep of Day : or, a Series of the 
Earliest Religious Instruction,” with coloured 
illustrations. 


Mb. William Heinemann’s List. 

Biography. —“ Victoria, Queen and Empress,” 
by John Cordy Jeaffreson, in 2 vols.; “ Remin¬ 
iscences of Count Leo Nioholaevitch Tolstoi,” 
translated by Prof. C. E. Turner; “Stray 
Memories,” by Ellen Terry, with many por¬ 
traits and illustrations; “ Alcuin, and the Rise 
of the Christian Schools,” by Prof. Andrew 
F. West; “ Abelard, and the Origin and Early 
History of Universities,” by Jules Gabriel 
Compayre ; “ Rousseau, or Education accord¬ 
ing to Nature ” ; “ Herbert, or Modem German 
Education”; “ Pestalozzi, or the Friend and 
Student of Children ” ; “ Froebel,” by H. 
Courthope Bowen; “ Horace Mann, and 

Public Education in the United States,” by 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler; “ Bell, Lancaster, 
and Arnold, or the English Education of To- 
day,” by J. G. Fitoh, being new volumes of 
the “ Great Educators” ; “The Life of Hein¬ 
rich Heine,” by Richard Garnett; “ The Gentle 
Art of Making Enemies,” by James McNeill 
Whistler, a new and enlarged edition; 
“Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service : the 
Recollections of a Spy,” by Major Henri Le 
Caron, with portraits and facsimiles. 

History, ifcc.—“ The Great War of 189—: A 
Forecast,” by Rear-Admiral Colomb, Col. 
Maurice, Major Henderson, Captain Maude, 
Archibald Forbes, Charles Lowe, D. Christie 
Murray, F. Scudamore, and Sir Charles Dilke, 
with illustrations; “The New Exodus: a 
Study of Israel in Russia,” by Harold Frederic, 
illustrated; “The Jew at home: Impressions 
of a Summer and Autumn spent in Russia,” by 
Joseph Pennell; “ The Realm of the Habs- 
burgs,” by Sidney Whitman. 


Drama .—A new play, in three acts, by 
Henrik Ibsen; a new play, by Bjomstjeme 
Bjomson; the following plays by Arthur W. 
Pinero: “Dandy Diok,” “The Schoolmistress,” 
“The Weaker Sex,” “Lords and Commons,” 
“ The Squire,” and “ Sweet Lavender.” 

General Literature. —“ The Works of Heinrich 
Heine,” translated by C. G. Leland, Vol. TV., 
“ The Book of Songs,” VH. and VIII. “ French 
Affairs,” IX. “The Salon ” ; “The Posthumous 
Works of Thomas De Quincey,” edited by 
Alexander H. Japp, Vol. II. “ Conversation 
and Coleridge ” ; “ Addresses,” by Henry 
Irving, with a portrait by James McNeill 
Whistler ; “ Little Johannes,” by Frederick 
Van Eeden, translated from the Dutch by 
Clara Bell, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang, illustrated ; “ The Canadian Guide 
Book,” Part II., “ Western Canada,” by 
Ernest IngersoU, with maps and many illustra¬ 
tions; “ A Manual of Bacteriology,” by A. B. 
Griffiths, being Vol. V. of Heinemann’s 
Scientific Handbooks. 

Fiction. —In three volumes : “ Children of 
the Ghetto,” by I. Zangwill; “The Tower of 
Taddeo,” by Ouida; “Kitty’s Father,” by 
Frank Barrett ; “ The Last Sentence,” by 
Maxwell Gray; “The Countess Radnor,” by 
W. E. Norris; “Oriole’s Daughter,” by Jessie 
Fothergill; in two volumes: “Woman and 
the Man,” by Robert Buchanan; “A Knight 
of the White Feather,” byTasma; "A Little 
Minx,” by Ada Cambridge; in one volume: 
“ Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon,” by Hall Caine ; 
“ The Secret of Narcisse,” by Edmund Gosse; 
“The O’Connors of Ballinahinch,” by Mrs. 
Hungerford ; “A Battle and a Boy,” by 
Blanche Willis Howard; “ Vanitas,” by Vernon 
Lee; “’Tween Snow and Fire,” by Bertram 
Mitford; new volumes of Heinemann’s Inter¬ 
national Library: “ Lou,” from the German of 
Baron von Roberts ; “ Dona Luz,” from the 
Spanish of Juan Valera; “Without Dogma,” 
from the Polish of Sienkiewicz; “ Dust,” from 
the Norwegian of Biomstjeme Bjomson; cheap 
editions of “Not All in Vain,” by Ada Cam¬ 
bridge; and “Nor Wife Nor Maid,” by Mrs. 
Hungerford. 


Messes. W. H. Allen & Co.’s List. 

“ The Great Barrier Reef of Australia: its 
Products and Potentialities,” containing an 
account, with copious coloured and photo¬ 
graphic illustrations (the latter here produced 
for the first time), of the coral and coral reefs, 
pearl and pearl-shell, beche-de-mer, other 
fishing industries, and the marine fauna of the 
Australian Great Barrier region, by W. Saville- 
Kent; “ Sir Morell Mackenzie,” physician and 
operator, a memoir, compiled and edited, by 
request of the family, from private papers and 
personal reminiscences, by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis; “A Short History of China,” being 
an account for the general reader of an ancient 
empire and people, by Demetrius C. Boulger ; 
“ The Steam Navy of England, Past, Present, 
and Future,” by Harry Williams, R.N.; “India’s 
Prinoes,” short life sketches of the native 
rulers of India, with 22 portraits and other 
illustrations, by Mrs. Griffith ; “ Morocco 
as it is,” with an account of the recent mission 
of Sir Charles Euan Smith, by Stephen Bonsai; 
“Through Connemara in a Governess Cart,” 
illustrated, by the authors of “ An Irish 
Cousin” ; “ In the Vine Country,” by the same 
authors, illustrated; “ The Churches of Paris,” 
historical and archaeological, bv Sophia Beale, 
illustrated with sketches by the author; “A 
Comprehensive Persian-English Dictionary,” 
comprising such Arabic words and phrases as 
are to be met with in Persian literature, being 
Johnson and Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and 
English Dictionary, minutely revised, enlarged 
from fresh and the latest sources, and entirely 
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reconstructed on original lines, by Dr. P. Stein- 
gass; “ Myamma,” a retrospect of life and travel 
in Lower Burrnah, by Dept.-Surgeon Gen. C. T. 
Paske and F. G. Aflalo; “ The Land Revenue 
of Bombay,” a history of its administration, 
rise, and progress, by Alexander Rogers; 
“A Bengali Manual,” by Prof. F. G. Nicnoll; 
“ Anglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery,” by Mrs. 
Grace Johnson; “ Absolutely True,” a novel, by 
Irving Montague; “Mixed Humanity,” a 
realistic novel of South African life, by J. 
R. Couper, with 8 illustrations by Irving 
Montague; “An American Monte Cristo,” a 
romance, by Julian Hawthorne; “A Mysterious 
Family,” a novel, by Fergus Hume. 

New Editions. —“The Church Under Queen 
Elizabeth,” an historical sketch, by the Rev. Dr. 
F. G. Lee; “ Addresses for a Retreat of Four 
or Six Days,” by Dean Randall; “ Cyril,” a 
romantic novel, by Geoffrey Drage; “Wander¬ 
ings of a War Artist,” by Irving Montague; 
“Camp and Studio,” by the same author; 
“Encounters with Wild Beasts,” by Colonel 
Parker Gillmore; “ Prairie and Forest,” a 
guide to the field sports of North America, by 
the same author; “Scripture Portraits and 
other Miscellanies,” collected from the pub¬ 
lished writings of the late Dean Stanley; 
“ Words of Truth and Wisdom,” by Archdeacon 
Farrar; “ The Illustrated Horse Doctor,” being 
an account of the various diseases incident to 
the equine race, with the latest mode of 
treatment and requisite prescriptions, -400 
illustrations, by Edward Mayhew, revised and 
improved by James Irvine Lupton ; “The 
Royal Kalendar for 1898, and Court and City 
Register for England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Colonies.” 


Messrs. Griffith, Farrar & Co.’s List. 

General Literature. —“Eton of Old, 1811 to 
1822,” by an Old Colleger, illustrated ; “ Tales 
from the Dramatists,” by Charles Morris, with 
an introduction by Henry Irving, in 8 vols., in 
fancy box. “ The Newbery Classics,” a new 
edition of the poets, each in one volume—the 
following are in preparation: Byron, Campbell, 
Wordsworth, and Shakspere. “ The Bijou 
Byron, Complete,” in 12 vols., small oblong; 
“ The Shakspere Birthday Book,” compiled by 
E. W. H., with portrait. “ The Prison Series,” 
new uniform edition, by F. W. Robinson: 
“ Female Life in Prison,” “Prison Characters,” 
“ The MemoirB of Jano Cameron, Female Con¬ 
vict.” In “ The Entertainment Series,” “ Duo¬ 
logues,” by Ina Leon Cassilis, “ Short Comedies 
for Amateur Players,” adapted and arranged 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 

Novels .—In three volumes: “Whither?” 
by M. E. Francis; “ Asenath of the Ford,” 
a romance of Red Earth Country, by 
Rita; “How Like a Woman,” by Florence 
Marryat. In one volume: “An Evil Reputa¬ 
tion,” by Dora Russell; “The Duchess,” by 
Mrs. Hungerford; “A Fatal Silence,” by 
Florence Marryat; “ A Defender of the Faith,” 
by Tivole. New editions: “ Eagle Joe,” a Wild 
West romance, by Henry Herman; “ Misogyny 
and the Maiden,” by Paul Cushing; “A Stiff- 
Necked Generation,” and “The History of a 
Week,” by Mrs. L. B. Walford. 

Theological. —“ The Great Discourse of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God,” a topical arrangement 
and analysis of all His words recorded in the 
New Testament, separated from the context; 
“ Mamma’s Bible Stories for her Little Boys 
and Girls,” a series of reading lessons taken 
from the Bible, and adapted to the capacities 
of very young children, first series, fully 
illustrated, new and cheaper edition ; “ Church 
Folk-Lore,” by the Rev. J. E. Vaux; “ The 
Sacrifice of Praise ”; or, The Holy Eucharist, 
according to the use of the Church of England, 
interleaved with instructions and devotions for 


the use of communicants, together with the 
Litany, or General Supplication appointed by 
the Church to be used at Communion on certain 
days, and a brief introduction concerning the 
meaning of the Christian sacrifice and the ritual 
accessories of the service; “Asdrufel: A Soul’s 
Episode,” by T. J. Hardy; “ An Epitome of 
Anglican Church History,” from the earliest 
ages to the present time, by Ellen Webley- 
Parry, new and cheaper edition; in the West¬ 
minster Library—“ The First Century of 
Christianity,” by Homersham Cox, in 2 vols.; 
“ London’s Manual of Councils,” in 2 vols. 

Books for the Young. —“ Short Stories about 
Animals,” by Gertrude Sellon, illustrated with 
16 coloured and numerous black-and-white 
pictures by W. Weekes; “ Told after Tea,” by 
M. and C. Lee, illustrated with 8 pictures in 
colour by Edith Hume and Etheline E. Dell, 
and 50 black-and-white pictures by H. Ford; 
“ Some Sweet Stories of Old,” boys of Bible 
story, second series, by the Rev. C. J. Ridge¬ 
way, with 8 coloured illustrations by Henry 
Ryland, and numerous black-and-white by 
Lucien Davies; “Chronicles of Fairy-Land,” 
fantastic fables for old and young, by Fergus 
Hume, illustrated by Miss Wallace Dunlop; 
“ Dollikins and the Miser,” by Frances Eaton, 
illustrated by W. L. Taylor; “ The Old Corner 
Annual: a Picture and a Story for every Day 
in the Year; ” “ The Queen’s Navee,” by Com¬ 
mander Robinson, R.N., and J. Leyland, illus¬ 
trated by Walter W. May; “The Weathercock: 
being the Adventures of a Boy with a Bias,” 
by George Manville Fenn ; “ Rose Raymond’s 
Wards,” and “Ways and Means," by Margaret 
Yandergrift; “A Sage of Sixteen,” by L. B. 
Walford, with numerous illustrations by J. E. 
Goodall; “The Wide Wide World,” by E. 
Wetherell, illustrated by F. Dielman; ‘ ‘ Triumphs 
of Steam,” by Henry Frith; “ Fair Women and 
Brave Men,” by Barbara Hutton (Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander}, illustrated; “ Uncle Bill’s Children,” by 
Helen Milman; “ Flower-Folk,” and “ Bread- 
and-Butter Stories,” by E. Carrington; “ True 
Stories from Roman History,” by Mrs. A. 
Pollard, illustrated ; “ An Affair of Honour,” 
by Alice Weber, illustrated by Emily J. 
Harding; “ The Young Governess,” a tale for 
girls, illustrated; “ Only a Child,” by E. M. 
Green, illustrated by Emily J. Harding; ‘ 1 Boy: 
Word Pictures of Child Life,” by Helen Milman, 
illustrated; ' ‘ The Clock on the Stairs,” by Alice 
Weber; “ Little Joan Maitland,” by E. C. 
Phillips (Mrs. Looker); “ The House of Sweet 
Memories,” by Georgina M. Craik, author of 
“ John Halifax, Gentleman,” with numerous 
illustrations ; “ For the Little Ones,” a volume 
of stories and pictures for boys and girls, with 
coloured frontispiece. 


Messrs. Elkin Mathews and John Lane’s 
List. 

“ English Poems,” by Richard Le Gallienne; 
“ Silhouettes, a Book of Verses,” by Arthur 
Symons; “ Excursions in Criticism, being some 
Prose Recreations of a Rhymer,” by William 
Watson; “The Art of Thomas Hardy, Six 
Essays,” by Lionel Johnson, with a portrait 
etched from life by William Strang, and a 
bibliography by John Lane; “The Sonnet in 
England and other Essays,” by James Ashcroft 
Noble; “ The Rhythm of Life ” (Essays), by 
Alice Meynell (nee A. C. Thompson); “ Poems,” 
by Mrs. Meynell; “ Liber Amoris, or the New 
Pygmalion,” by William Hazlitt, with an 
Introduction by Richard Le Gallienne; ‘ ‘ Silver- 
points Poems,” by John Gray; “A Poet’s 
Harvest Home, with an Aftermath,” by the late 
William Bell Scott; “ Stephania,” a drama in 
three acts, by Michael Field; “Poems,” by 
Selwyn Image ; “In the Key of Blue, and 
other Essays,” by John Addington Symonds; 


“Dante, Six Sermons,” by the Rev. P. H. 
Wieksteed, Warden of University Hall, a third 
and improved edition. 

Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s List. 

“ Letters from a Mahratta Camp,” by Thos. 
Drew Broughton, a new edition, with an intro¬ 
duction by Sir M. E. Grant Duff, with notes, 
coloured and other illustrations, and a map ; 
“ Ancient India,” its Invasion by Alexander 
the Great as described by Arrian, Q. Curtins, 
Diodoros, Plutarch, and Justin, by J. W. 
McCrindle, with copious notes, illustrations, 
and a map; “ Indian Field Sports,” a series of 
coloured plates after the illustrations by Captain 
Thos. Williamson, published in 1807, with an 
introduction and a description of each plate; 
“The Present Situation in Central Asia,” 
authorised translation of the work “ Antag- 
onismus der Snglischen und Russischen Inter- 
essen in Asien ” (Wien : 1890), brought up to 
date, with a map embodying the latest in¬ 
formation; “The Migration of Symbols,” by 
Count Goblet D’Alviella, authorised English 
translation, edited by Sir G. Birdwood, with 
144 illustrations; “Some Memories of Books, 
Authors, and Events,” by the late J. G. 
Bertram, with portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
from an engraving by Lewis after the drawing 
by Geddes; "English Settlements in Indo- 
China,” by J. Chailly-Bert, authorised English 
translation, with maps and notes: “ Memorials 
of the Disruption in the Scottish Church,” 
historical, financial, and pictorial. 


Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co.’s List. 

A new series of quarto volumes, to be called 
“ The Dainty Books,” commencing with “ For 
Grown up Children,” by Mrs. Walford, with 
illustrations by T. Pym; to be followed by 
“ Mum Fidgets,” by Constance Milman, with 
illustrations by Edith Ellison; and “Master 
Bartlemy,” by Frances E. Crompton, with 
illustrations by T. Pym. In a half-crown 
series for elder girls: “ Mademoiselle,” by 
F. M. Peard; “ Twilight,” by Helen Shipton; 
“ The Makers of Mulling,” by C. R. Coleridge; 
“In the Springtime,” by Alice Weber; 
“Raffan’s Folk,” by M. E. Gellie; “Colonel 
Russell’s Baby,” by E. Davenport Adams; and 
“ In Hiding,” by M. Bramston. The following 
Christmas books : “Brownies and Rose-leaves,” 
by Roma White; and “ A Ring of Rubies,” 
by Mrs. 8. T, Meade—both with illustrations 
by L. Leslie Brooke; and “Dear,” by the 
author of “Tip-cat.” In the “Tip-cat” 
series: “Little Princess Angel,” by Stella 
Austin; “Leal Souvenir,” by Alice Weber; 
and “Lilian and Lili,” by the author of 
“ Mademoiselle Mori.” Also new editions of 
“Mr. Witt’s Widow,” by Anthony Hopo; 
“ Amethyst,” by C. R. Coleridge ; “ Shreds and 
Patches.” by E. N. Leigh Fry; “ Paul’s 
Friend,” by Stella Austin ; “Nature and 
Woodcraft,” by John Watson, with illustrations 
by G. E. Lodge; "Churoh Lore Gleanings,” 
by T. F. Thiselton Dyer; and “ The Dawn of 
History,” by C. F. Keary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

THE PERVERSION OF ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: Sept. 27,1892. 

As the opener of a discussion on “ The Per¬ 
version of Economic History” in the current 
number of the Economic Journal, I desire to 
exercise my right of final reply on the main 
question at issue—the applicability of Ricardo’s 
theory of rent to Tudor times in England. I 
trust you will allow me space in the Academy 
for this purpose, so that the matter need not 
drag on for another quarter, in the organ of 
the British Economic Association. 

The issue between Prof. Marshall and myself 
is simple. Prof. Marshall regards Ricardo’s 
teaching as 

“containing a living principle applicable, with 
proper modifications, to the income derived from 
almost every differential advantage for production, 
and applicable also under almost every variety of 
rights os to property, dues, and freedom of action, 
whether those rights be upheld by law or by 
custom” ( Economic Journal, ii., p. 512). 

On the other hand, I contend that, whether 
as stated by Ricardo or his followers, it is not 
applicable to the alleged rise of rents in Tudor 
times ; and I further urge that those who 
attempt to apply it are in danger of deducing 
statements about facts from their principle, 
instead of studying the actual facts as they 
existed. It is, of course, true that Ricardo's 
theory would hold good for the Tudor period, 
if there was more intensive farming and an 
increased application of capital to land, and if 
there was a rise in the value of com. But 
neither of these changes occurred at that time; 
the introduction of convertible husbandry 
required less capital rather than more; as Prof. 
Thorold Rogers maintains, the art of agriculture 
remained stationary ( Agriculture and Prices 
iv. 39, 56), and the rise of the price of oom 
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before the latter years of the sixteenth century 
was not a real rise, but was merely due to an 
adjustment to new monetary conditions (ii. iv. 
715, v. 788). These facts are so well known 
that I did not think it necessary to state them 
explicitly in my note; but it seems that Prof. 
Marshall was not aware of them. He says 
‘' the particular cause which was most prominent 
at the time . . . would necessitate more intensive 
cultivation and . . . raise the value of each 
quarter of com ” ( Economic Journal, ii., p. 513). 
He relies on Ricardo’s principle, and tells us 
what must have happened, but his statement 
conflicts with the evidence as to what actually 
did occur. Ricardo’s principle appears to be 
saved, but it is so much the worse for the 
facts. This may serve to show why I record 
Prof. Marshall’s attitude and influence, despite 
his real interest in and appeals to history, as 
antagonistic to the serious study of history. 
Le mieux est Vennemi du bien. 

I do not think it necessary to point out how 
completely Prof. Marshall’s reply, where it 
touches on Roman and mediaeval history, con¬ 
firms my allegation that he merely goes to 
history to look for the illustration of precon¬ 
ceived theories, and not in a spirit of genuine 
research; but as his defence practically resolves 
itself into a countercharge that I have garbled 
my quotations from his writings, I do desire to 
show on what insufficient grounds this serious 
accusation rests. 

Prof. Marshall writes ( Economic Journal, ii., 
p. 516):—“Dr. Cunningham’s criticism turns 
mainly on the word sheep, which he introduced 
into his citation of a sentence of mine.” But 
in the passage in question (ib. 496) I did not 
cite a sentence; I gave, without inverted 
commas, the substance of a paragraph. More¬ 
over, I did not introduce the word Bheep; it is 
Prof. Marshall’s own, for he speaks in the same 
context of the “ concentration of many holdings 
into large sheep runs” {Principles, p. 34). In 
trying to establish his charge here, he commits 
himself to two inaccuracies I do not cite, and he 
himself uses the word which he accuses me of 
introducing. In similar fashion, when I 
represented him in Lippincott’s as holding that 
the part of economic theory which deals with 
rent would help to produce a solvent, I was 
making an honest attempt to give a fair para¬ 
phrase of his statement that “ economic theory, 
working on these facts [«.<■., of modem India], 
will gradually produce a solvent.” 

Sinoe Prof. Marshall rests his defence on this 
counter indictment, it surely was incumbent on 
him to see that his charges of misquotation are 
well founded, and also that, in cases where I 
only profess to give the substance of his remarks, 
there is not merely a verbal discrepancy but a 
substantial change of meaning. He has not 
been oareful in either respect. 

I have, in various lectures and addresses 
during the last few years, occasionally alluded 
to Prof. Marshall, as I have to other economists, 
sometimes to express agreement and sometimes 
to express dissent. It would be strange if I 
had passed over in silence the acknowledged 
head of the dominant school of English 
economics. But I have never professed to be 
his authorised interpreter; indeed, as president 
of the Economio Section of the British Associa¬ 
tion at Cardiff, I was careful to point out that 
I was afraid I might be misrepresenting him 
and his school, because, “ despite my best 
endeavours, I may not always succeed in 
reconciling their apparent inconsistencies ” 
{Report, 1891, p. 733). I cannot but feel it is 
a pity, when Prof. Marshall has broken silence, 
that he should content himself with insisting on 
some verbal trivialities, instead of dealing with 
the real difficulties in regard to his writings 
which many of us have felt and which I have 
ventured to point out. 

W. Cunningham. 


London: Sept. 94,1891. 

In the Academy of September 3, Prof. Sayce 
speaks of the identification of the Te-mas-gi of 
the letter of Akizzi of Katna as being one 
totally “ in deflanoe of philology and 
geography.” It is with regret that I find 
myself unable to agree with one who has so 
long been my master; for I, on my own part, 
consider the identification as absolutely certain. 
In the last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (August, 1892) and in the cur¬ 
rent number I nave translated these letters of 
Akizzi, and have commented upon the important 
geographical information they contain. 

I will give first the rendering I propose for 
the paragraphs of the letter in which the names 
of Temasgi and Ubi occur. The writer says: 

“My lord now Arzauya of the city of Ruknisi 
and Teuwati of the city of Lapoua in the land of 
Ubi dwell, and Dasha in the land of Am-ma 
dwell, and they are allies {tu-idi-iu-nu). My 
lord now the land of Ubi is not for my lord (in¬ 
to mi yd). During each day to Audhugama they 
are sending, and thus they speak, come and 
(take) the land of Ubi all of it (gappama). My 
lord, in like manner the city of Timaski in the land 
of Ubi to thy feet raisosita hands {nis katli in).” 

In another portion of the tablet geographical 
details rendering us assistance are given. 

“ My lord, news I to the king, my lord, send and 
in this manner (Kiyfim). The king of NukhaSJi, 
the king of Ni, the king of Zinzar, and the king 
of Kinanat and these kings all to my lord are 
servants.” 

In the last extract we have two places with 
which we are familiar in Egyptian geography, 
Ni and Zinzar. These are evidently the Nii 
and Senzar of the inscription of Amen-em-het, 
the warrior of Thothmes III. Now from this 
inscription we know that all of these places, 
together with Khalbu (Aleppo) and Carchemish, 
were in the district of Naha rain, the Mitanni 
of the Tel el-Amama tablets. Although the 
capital of Dusratta was probably east of the 
Euphrates and in the region between the 
Euphrates and Khabour, the rule of this 
province seems to have extended across the 
river. In another letter (B.M. 41, 25) Ni is 
associated with Tunib or Tennib, and so also 
with Nukhas.se. So that we have here our 
northern geographical horizon stretching from 
Ni on the Euphrates, probably a little north of 
Carchemish, to Aleppo, Tennib, and Nukhasae, 
the Egyptian Anaugas, which I take to be in 
the upper portion of the Orontes valley. The 
city of Katna, of which Akizzi was ruler, was 
in close contact with these regions, and there¬ 
fore, I take it, lay south of Aleppo, west of 
Carchemish. 

I come now to more southern identifications. 
Katna is associated with Am, written mat 
Am-ma, Am-ki. This region can be none other 
than the Am or Ammo—“ the land of the 
Beni Ammo,” not the land of the children of 
his people of Numb. xxii. 5. Here then it is 
directly associated with Pethor, the City of 
Balaam—and “the river,” that is Euphrates. 
Now the Annals of Shalmanesar show 
us that Pethor, the Pitru of the Assyrians, 
was northward of the Sajur or Sangara 
river and south of Carchemish. I visited this 
region in 1880, and then came to the con¬ 
clusion that the large mound of Tashatan, 
which commands the entrance to the plain 
south of Carchemish from the Sajur valley, 
was the site of this city. The land of Am was 
then the watershed and basin of the Sajur, 
extending to the frontier of the North Syrian 
desert. In a fragmentary tablet in the Museum 
at Berlin (No. 163) we find these localities 
mentioned in order—Mitanni, the land of Am 
and the kings of the Hittites, Miltane being 
directly opposite Pethor or Pitru. From the 
letter of Akizzi it is evident that between the 
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land of Am and the city of Temasgi there lay the 
land of Ubi. Now, from the valuable passage in 
Genesis xiv. 15, we know that Hobah, to which 
Ubi corresponds exactly, was on the left hand 
of Damascus—that is, north of it—so that 
there is no other place that can suit for 
Temasgi, evidently a city of importance, than 
Damascus, which was in or on the range of 
Hobah. If these identifications hold good, 
and they seem to me to be sound geographical 
deductions, Ubi or Hobah was the region of 
Aram Zobah, and the route of the army of 
Kedorlaomer and of Balaam was the eastern 
caravan route passing Damascus. 

1 now come to the philological objections to 
Temasgi. If Prof. Sayce had transliterated 
the tablets of Akizzi, I hardly think he would 
have made these objections. It is true that 
in BM. 43, 21 it is written Di-mas-ka, but this 
is a South Syria or Palestine letter, not the 
Egyptian Thamaskoo; and it is a peculiarity 
of the writing of Akizzi that he turns both s 
and d into <j and t. A man who wrote iltetji for 
itteki and iaaggan for ismkkan, or li it-ti-nunum 
for liddinunum (note t and d), would most 
probably mean Dimaska by Temasgi. 

W. St. Chad Boscawkn. 


SCIENCE. 

Outline* of a Philosophy of Religion. By 
Herman Lotze. Edited by F. C. Cony- 
beare. (London : Sonnenschein.) 

Probably no German thinker exercises a 
greater influence on the English philoso¬ 
phical culture of our time than Herman 
Lotze, and this none the less because it is 
to a great extent unobtrusive and unavowed. 
With its conservative and strongly theistic 
tendencies, and with its primary qualities 
of spirituality, moderation, and optimism, 
Lotze’s thought has ever been able to claim 
a condition of “ pre-established harmony ” 
with the peculiar needs and idiosyncrasies 
of English speculation. Its very defects as 
a system—its skeptical caution in respect of 
dogmatism, its avowed eclecticism, its glaring 
inconsistencies—all conspire to commend it to 
a people in whom ideal and theoretical 
excellencies are always subordinated to 
practical needs. For, as a rule, the Eng¬ 
lish intellect, at its best, is suspicious of, 
if not averse to, any scheme of system¬ 
atised thought which claims complete homo¬ 
geneity as an essential feature of its con¬ 
struction. Its very excellence, its profession 
of ideal perfection, stamps it as being 

“ too good 

For human nature's daily food.” 

It is out of all probable relation to a uni¬ 
verse so complex and multiform as this of 
ours, while its destiny seems forecasted by 
the fate of every philosophy in history, each 
of which in its turn may be said to have 
fallen a prey to the “instability of the 
homogeneous.” A welcome of rare cordi¬ 
ality must therefore be given to this admir¬ 
able translation of Lotze’s posthumous 
lectures on the philosophy of religion by 
Mr. and Mrs. Conybeare. Indeed, the 
mention of these names suggests another 
interest pertaining to the book, of a some¬ 
what pathetic kind. The translation was 
begun in 1882 by Mrs. Conybeare (a 
daughter of Prof. Max Muller), but she 
relinquished her task in order to give her 
whole time to the translation of Scherer’s 
History of German Literature. This work 


she accomplished by the end of 1885, and I 
may be permitted to add, in such a manner 
that it stands forth conspicuously as one 
of the most successful achievements of recent 
translations from the German. Unfor¬ 
tunately she died in the following year; and 
the completion of this translation of Lotze’s 
Lectures and its editing by her husband 
may hence be regarded as a tribute of 
reverential affection to a noble-minded and 
highly-cultured wife. 

Turning now to the Lectures, their chief 
value consists not so much in their content 
as in their form. . The student of the 
“ Microoosmus ” will find little here that he 
has not already met in the larger work, but it 
is a masterly compendium of the author’s 
most characteristic speculations and con¬ 
clusions. It manifests, in a remarkable 
manner, Lotze’s powers of compression, 
united with his rare faculty for lucid ex¬ 
position . From his accustomed metaphysico- 
theological standpoint, he surveys once more 
those problems of the universe and humanity 
around which his thought has always con¬ 
verged. Thus, his chapter on “The Existence 
of God ” leads him to pass in review the 
best approved arguments which have been 
adduced in proof of this thesis— e.g., the 
ontological proof, the cosmological proof, 
and the teleological proof; while the defects 
and difficulties in each class of proof suggest 
some of the profoundest remarks to be 
found in the whole volume as to “ the 
nature of the highest principle.” Thence 
he proceeds to consider, in a chapter of much 
interest entitled “On the Notion of Creation,” 
such questions as “ In what sense creation 
is a development of the divine nature,” “ God 
is no empty abstraction but the all in all of 
qualities and attributes,” “ Can God do 
what is impossible, or what only is pos¬ 
sible?” &c. Further sections treat of the 
Divine government and actual course of the 
world, and the work concludes with two 
chapters on “ Religion and Morality” and 
“ Dogmas and Confessions.” But this “ out¬ 
line of an outline,” though indicating the 
scope of the Lectures, conveys a very inade¬ 
quate notion of their richness and sugges¬ 
tiveness. Scarce a page of the book can be 
opened which does not awaken, even in 
students of Lotze’s larger works, sentiments 
of admiration for his almost unequalled 
powers of philosophical grasp and lucid 
exposition. Thus in section 3, headed by 
the profound remarks that “ Religious faith 
grows out of primitive feelings more akin to 
first impressions of sense than to rationalised 
experience of a cosmos,” and that “ Primi¬ 
tive religious feeling implies a supersensuous 
world," we have the instructive comment: 

“ This inward experience may be termed the 
faith with which we believe, and through 
which we believe, the fide* qua creditur, by 
which I mean that upon nothing short of these 
spiritual emotions can we base our confidence 
in the significance and truth of that super- 
sensuous agency which we presupposed. 
But the matter and content of such faith as 
this cannot assume the definite form of articles 
of religion communicable by one person to 
another, until reason has set to work upon it 
and has investigated the problem—how the 
causes and import of these inward emotions of 
the soul cohere with the rest of experience. 
This is none the less necessary because articles 


of faith already formulated by tradition or 
scholastic revelation are offered to us for ac¬ 
ceptance. For the conviction of their truth in 
turn can only be called forth in us by proof of 
their rational connexion with our other intel¬ 
lectual postulates. Hence our first task must 
be to show that our intelligence is driven by 
its theoretical, aesthetic, and moral demands to 
furnish a certain supplement to its view of the 
world of experience in the shape of an assump¬ 
tion of a supersensuous world. The human 
mind has endeavoured to supply such supple- * 
mentary hypotheses one after another in a 
certain order, and to them will correspond 
the successive chapters of the Philosophy of 
Religion” (p. 7). 

It would be difficult in my judgment to 
render with greater accuracy and happiness 
the causes and ordinary methods of philo¬ 
sophical theology; and Lotze’s exposition, 
both here and in his remaining works, 
has a peculiar value at a time when 
the philosophical and rationalistic re-state- 
ment of truth may be described as the 
most imperious need of theological science. 
But the book is full of pregnant sugges¬ 
tions and remarks of a similar kind. 
Most apposite, e.g., are the following 
observations on the teleological argument 
for the existence of deity, though they 
only reproduce the fuller arguments of 
Lotze’s other works on the same point. 

“The argument from design really rests on 
the strange and unaccountable belief that what 
is without purpose, perverse, and irrational, has 
a better title in itself to exist, or is more likely 
as such to be real than what is not so. If we 
are possessed by such a belief, we must needs 
suppose a particular and peculiar purpose to 
have been at work, in order that anything which 
is rational and thus fulfils an end should be 
real. There is, however, nothing to prevent 
our making just the opposite assumption. For 
we must, in any case, recognise in reality 
something which is final and absolute, and 
cannot be derived from anything else; and 
since we must recognise and admit such an 
ultimate reality, why not suppose that in its 
original character it is entitled to those predi¬ 
cates of harmony—inner agreement and adjust¬ 
ment of means to an end ? ” (pp. 22, 23). 

As an argument based upon probability, 
and, therefore—like most other religious 
truths—requiring faith for its initial force 
and perpetual sustaining power, this seems to 
me practically unanswerable. It illustrates 
also Lotze’s general caution and his deter¬ 
mination not to extort more from an argu¬ 
ment than its fair and unforced content 
readily yields. Of this caution and scrupu¬ 
lous fairness we have repeated illustrations. 
Thus, though disapproving the pessimism 
which is so marked a feature of our present- 
day speculation, he is not afraid to avow 
that it has in theory a legitimate locus 
standi (p. 148). 

“Lastly, it may be true that the general 
consciousness of what is right and wrong, 
recognised morality as we call it, has grown 
more perfect with the lapse of time; but the 
moral character of the living man has not 
made any demonstrable progress, nor does any 
unprejudiced person think it likely that the 
future will bring about any essential change 
therein. ” 

“ At the same time our increasing control 
over nature, and the greater security it pro¬ 
vides against natural evils, leads to no end 
which we can discern. It cannot indefinitely 
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increase the productivity of the earth; and 
therefore our belief in the continuance of the 
race rests on the secret assumption that the 
evils which now act as a check on population 
will also continue, without, however, increasing 
to such an extent as to imperil the existence of 
those who remain; ... it must be allowed 
that, on purely theoretical grounds, there is as 
much to be said for the pessimistic as for the 
optimistic view, and that the latter rests only 
on our conception of God ” (p. 149). 

• One advantage of possessing Lotze’s 
thought, as we here have it, in outline, is that 
—like the skeleton form in the science of 
anatomy—we discern the more readily its 
fundamental principles, and are enabled 
with less danger of mistake to compare 
his speculation with that of other thinkers 
and schools. 

Thus it is impossible for any one gifted 
with philosophical insight not to perceive 
that the genuine character of his method 
is essentially sceptical. This, no doubt, 
may be affirmed of most eclectic thinkers, 
but the fact is by no means so obvious 
as it is made to appear in this outline of 
his religious philosophy. What I mean is, 
not that Lotze’s ultimate conclusions are 
altogether suspensive or doubtful, but that 
they are based upon impartial and sus¬ 
pensive enquiry, and are mostly asserted 
finally, not as the legitimate outcome of his 
principles, but as “categorical imperatives.” 
Sometimes, indeed, he seems to me to over¬ 
look the necessarily defective character— 
from the standpoint of logic and demonstra¬ 
tion—of religious truth, and hence not to 
give its utmost scope and energy to the 
spiritual principle of faith. Thus, he tells 
us in terms which to be acceptable need 
considerable qualification: 

“The axioms of science are general judgments 
and are hypothetical. . . . But the first prin¬ 
ciples of religion and those which constitute its 
essence, from which we must, of course, exclude 
moral principles, are assertorial judgments, 
dogmatic statements, which assert the reality 
of particular single facts such as the existence 
of God.” 

It might almost be said that this distinction 
goes far in the direction of inverting the real 
facts of the case. It is science that can 
best claim to be dogmatic, and religion 
whose truths are largely based upon hypo¬ 
thesis. More consonant with the pro- 
foundest truth is the first quotation I have 
given above, as well as what he tells us in 
a subsequent paragraph (p. 150): 

“ If we, therefore, after and in view of our entire 
renunciation of theoretic proof, are still con¬ 
vinced of the necessity and truth of religious 
faith, we must consider this faith as an attitude 
of moral character. And religion really begins 
for us with this feeling, theoretically unprove- 
able, yet still recognised by us, a feeling of 
duty, or of being bound by this Infinite whose 
truth we cannot theoretically demonstrate” 
(p. 150). 

The extract thus made serves, moreover, 
to indicate one tendency of Lotze’s thought 
which, in the naked outline of this treatise, 
seems to be somewhat excessive—I mean 
his stress on alleged needs, defects, and 
cravings of the cultured religious man. 
That these needs exist, that they ought to 
be recognised, and should be provided with 
suitable aliment, I should be the first to 
concede; but Lotze seems to make it a 


point of special insistence to connect their 
objects, &c., with traditional creeds and 
beliefs. A philosophy of religion in this 
and all other respects ought not to be ham¬ 
pered by over-much regard for the religious 
traditions of the past. It ought, so far as 
possible, to start afresh and lay its own 
independent foundations—not purposely 
deviating in the direction of foregone con¬ 
clusions, nor on the other hand evincing a 
prejudice against them. Indeed, the wide 
and long-enduring acceptance of a religious 
truth will always constitute to the genuine 
philosopher an imperative reason for a 
special examination of its alleged claims. 

A final word must be added on the 
opportuneness and value of this thoughtful 
treatise. For the religious thinker, whether 
Theist or Christian, it suggests those lines 
and directions of least resistance in which 
we may expect, in the near future, con¬ 
spicuous fissures and gaps in our traditional 
and ecclesiastical Christianity. That it is 
“caviare to the vulgar ” will be self-evident 
from what I have said of it; indeed, I have 
expended some speculation in endeavouring 
to form a popular creed which would include 
the most important of Lotze’s truths and 
positions. Perhaps it is needless to say 
that I have completely failed. After all, 
the creed of the genuine thinker and 
philosopher has always differed, and must 
always differ, from that of the unideaed 
crowd. But to the thinker, of whatever 
creed or school he may chance to be, who is 
anxious to bring into a more or less homo¬ 
geneous body of belief those religious and 
scientific truths which in our time are press¬ 
ing most vehemently for acceptance, I have 
no hesitation in commending this work as 
one of the most suggestive and enlightening 
that our age has been privileged to welcome. 

John Owen. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING OP PLACE- 
NAMES IN EGYPT. 

London: Sept. 26,1892. 

Allow me to correct one or two mistakes in 
my letter in the Academy of last week (p. 268). 
The first is due to the printer, Ovegrash for 
neorash (Naucratis). 

For the sake of consistency, it would have 
been better to write the article as al instead of 
el; and Ga‘ef, Fera'en should be Ga'ef, Fara'i'n, 
though I am not sure that this spelling cor¬ 
rectly represents these two most difficult 
names. They sound to the novice Gaif, Farain, 
and even a practised ear might be deceived in 
consequence of the weakening of the ‘Ayyin 
in modern Arabic. 

In one of the letters it is asserted that q pro¬ 
nounced as <7 is distinctive of Upper Egypt. 
This shows how little is known of Lower Egypt 
beyond the great towns, and how difficult it is 
for a traveller to shake himself free of the 
cockneyfied railway and boat officials, donkey- 
boys, and guides. The dialect of Cairo repre¬ 
sents Qaf by a sort of gasp, and Alexandria is 
as proficient in the affectation (?) as Cairo. 
Officialdom also smiles upon it, and every little 
brown-capped, white-capped, and red-capped 
urchin [yu saldm !) who thinks he knows some¬ 
thing of the world is proud to imitate it. 

But let the traveller wander among the 
villages, listen to the haggling in the markets 
and the free and easy talk of labourers at their 
work, and he will soon perceive that the “ gasp ” 


is not only rare, but absolutely non-existent, in 
the mother-tongue throughout almost the whole 
of the country regions. At Naucratis, indeed, 
where representatives of almost every family in 
the neighbourhood worked at the excavations, 
two families settled in a newly founded ‘Azbah 
gasped the q ; but these, if what they told me 
was true, came from (gasp)-alyub, and (as that 
supposition is hardly probable) were very likely, 
for some good reason, from Cairo itself. The 
busy modem town of Za-azi-(Zaqaziq) is of 
course strongly tujged with Cairene. The above 
remarks apply only to the country fattdhtn (and 
to the Arabs). In their speech the Qaf is g, 
and the Girn is English/. 

In Lower Egypt the hard Gim goes only 
with the gasped Qaf; but for some parts of 
Upper Egypt I have a vague recollection of 
hard Gim (formed in the front of the mouth), 
with hard Qaf (far back). 

I should be glad to know whether this is a 
mistake. There must be hundreds of travellers 
who can decide the question at once; but pro¬ 
bably no one is so well qualified to pronounce 
an opinion as Col. Boss. What is his verdict as 
to the spelling of Ga'ef ? Should it be Ga'if ? 

F. L. Griffith. 


BolehaU Manor House, Tamworth: Sept. 97, 1892. 

Will you permit me to add a few words to 
the correspondence now going on in the 
Academy ? 

It seems to be admitted that the etymo¬ 
logical and classical spelling of the word Ml 
ought to be with a double l ; why then spell it 
with a single l ? 

The word tell having a meaning of its own, 
and a very common one, too, in Egypt, it seems 
to me that it ought to be spelled in the same 
way, whether it refers to a place in Upper or 
Lower Egypt. I admit, however, that in other 
cases where the signification of a name is not 
known, or not obvious, we ought to follow as 
strictly as possible the pronunciation of the 
natives. 

Prof. Sayce says that he has heard the modern 
name of Bubastis given by a Cairene as Tell 
el-Basta; the natives around the place call it 
Tell Basta without el. Likewise we have Tell 
Monkdam, Tell Baglich, but Tell el-Yahudieh, 
Tell el-Battih. 

My experience is that in the Delta the natives 
use indiscriminately the words tell or koni when 
speaking of a hillock; nor is the word him 
absent from names in the eastern part of the 
delta, as, for instance, Kdm shenit, near Horbeit, 
Komes-sekh, &c. 

E. D’Hulst. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The annual Harveian Oration will be de¬ 
livered by Dr. J. H. Bridges, at the Royal 
College of Physicians, on Tuesday, October 18, 
at 4 p.m. 

Prof. H. Alleyne NicnoLSON has been 
appointed to deliver a course of twelve lectures, 
on the Swiney foundation, at the Natural His¬ 
tory Museum, Cromwell-road, on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays during October, at 
3 pm. The subject chosen is “The Great 
Periods of Geological History.” Admission to 
the lectures is free. 

Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son will 
publish shortly a treatise on The Microscope: 
Its Construction and Management, by Dr. 
Henri van Heurck, director of the Antwerp 
Botanical Gardens, translated from the French 
by Mr. Wynne E. Baxter. The volume will 
comprise full descriptions of the various instru¬ 
ments in use on the continent and iu this 
country for microscopical work, and will be 
freely illustrated. It will deal also with tech¬ 
nical microscopy in general, photo-micro- 
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graphy, the past and future of the micro¬ 
scope, &c. 

The Scientific Press announces: The Art of 
Feeding the Invalid, by a Medical Practitioner 
and a Lady Professor of Cookery; The Art of 
Massage, by A. Creighton Hale, illustrated ; 
How to Become a Nurse and How to Succeed, by 
Honnor Mortem; Surgical Ward Work, by Dr . 
Alex. Miles. 

We learn from Nature that a native gentlo- 
inan has undertaken to found a biological 
laboratory at Calcutta, in connexion with the 
Zoological Cardens, with the special object of 
investigating the action of snake-poison, and 
of discovering, if possible, an antidote. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

An edition of the Coptic MSS. brought from 
the Fayum by Mr. Flinders Petrie is being 
prepared, with commentaries, indices, and fac¬ 
similes, by Mr. W. E. Crum. It will shortly be 
published by Mr. Nutt. 

Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington have pur¬ 
chased the oriental founts formerly the property 
of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Go., including seven 
founts of Punjabi type specially designed and 
cut, and a very beautiful fount of Tamil. They 
have recently, also, to meet the growing demand 
on the part of Egyptologists and Assyriologists, 
very largely augmented their founts of hiero¬ 
glyphs and cuneiform type. 

Mr. A. F. Chamberlain, of Toronto, has 
sent us a pamphlet entitled The Language of the 
Mississaga Indians (Philadelphia: McCalla), 
which was approved ns his thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. It is pleasing to find 
a Canadian thus studying the aboriginal lin¬ 
guistics of his own country, even though he 
has to pass into the States in order to graduate 
in anthropology, and there print his researches. 
The Mississaga Indians are a branch of the 
great Algonkmn family, which can be traced 
back to 1648. Since 1844, a small colony of 
them has been settled on Lake Skugog, in the 
province and county of Ontario. These were 
visited by the author in 1888, when he took 
down from the mouths of the most intelligent 
of them a vocabulary, together with some 
short myths and songs. The language closely 
resembles the two better known languages of 
the Algonkian stock, Nipissing and OtcipwO 
(for so the familiar Ojibway is here spelt). That 
it has changed but little in the course of a 
century is shown by a comparison with the 
vocabulary given in Barton’s New Views of the 
Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America 
(Philadelphia, 1797). Still more interesting is 
a detailed comparison with a MS. vocabulary 
in the Toronto public library, which was 
apparently compiled by a French trader circa 
1801. Mr. Chamberlain has treated his subject 
in a very scholarly way, discussing incidentally 
questions of syntax, etymology, and mythology; 
and he has added a bibliography, based upon 
Pilling’s monumental Bibliography of the Algon- 
guian Languages, which was noticed in the 
Academy of August 20. 

Vocalismus der Oskischen Sprache. By C. D. 
Buck. (Leipzig : Koehler.) Since Bruppacher, 
whose work, excellent for the time at which he 
wrote (1869), is now necessarily antiquated, no 
connected attempt has been made to reduce to 
order the complex sound-laws of the Oscan 
dialect. Mr. Buck, who, as we learn from his 
preface, is an American, though he writes 
from Leipzig, has now accomplished half the 
task, the treatment of the vowel-laws, and has 
done the work well, with all the exactness that 
we should expect from a pupil of Brugmann’s. 
He writes in a style which, like his master’s, is 
always dear and readable, and his judgment on 


most moot points may be trusted implicitly. 
In dealing with dialects which are preserved 
only in inscriptions, th9 great difficulty is to dis¬ 
tinguish between the words about which we 
really know something and those at whose 
origin we can only guess; and the chief danger I 
lies in basing phonetic laws on forms which 
we may after all have misinterpreted. Thus 
the connexion of Lat. aedes (p. 143) with o Ida, 
though universally accepted, is very forced— 
“ fire-place ” is a curious designation for either 
a temple or a house—and if the d is original, 
as it well may be, though we must then give 
up attempting to derive the word, there is no 
need either to think that Osoan aidil is bor¬ 
rowed from Latin, or to reject Schulze’s 
explanation of Osc. aikdnfed as a miswriting of 
*aidfalced (not, as Mr. Buck prints it, * aidkafed), 
answering to a Latin perfect * aediflicit from a 
vulgar form 'aedifacid. So (p. 172), Biicheler 
now makes Umbrian siliitu — Lat. cinctus, and 
if this is true Lat. cingo can no longer go with 
Ki/il 3oi; but his earlier view that the word = 
Lat. citos is equally defensible. Osc. embratur 
(p. 192) need not stand for 'em-pardtor; it is 
more likely that it goes with Osc. brateis, im¬ 
perii, Gaulish Bpamvtt (p. 25), and that Lat. 
impeni tor is merely due to a popular connexion 
with paro. Biieheler’s explanation of Osc. 
slaagid as = Lat. loco (p. 28) is phonetically 
quite untenable. A few other points in com¬ 
parative etymology may be noticed. Sanskrit 
har, “take” (p. 66), as Mr. Buck might have 
learnt from Prof. Whitney, is a by-form of 
bhar (“bear”), and so cannot go with x*V I 
Vergil’s “ omnia fert aetas ” shows how easily 
the idea of carrying may pass into that of 
abstracting. The Latin word which (p. 67) 
Mr. Buck, like everyone else, puts with «'n 
and Sk. pasas meant originally “ tail,” and so 
cannot go with those words. Bohemian pyr 
(p. Ill) Miklosich puts with other Slavonic 
words meaning “ red,” not with sup. Latin terra 
(p. 176) points to an original form ’tera (c/. 
narrd for *gndro'), not to *tcrsa. But it is 
easy to accumulate minute criticisms. Mr. 
Buck’s book will prove an indispensable help to 
every student of the ancient Italian dialects, 
and we may well hope that he will ere long 
complete his task by a similar analysis of 
Oscan consonant-laws. 


FINE ART. 

THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 

The History of Art in Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, 
and I/ycia. From the French of Georges 
Perrot and Charles Chipiez. 

The History of Art in Persia. From the 
same. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The monumental work which bears the 
names of Perrot and Chipiez no longer 
needs an introduction to the English reader. 
Itis at once the most exhaustive and the most 
important work of the kind that has ever 
been produced. The credit of it mainly 
belongs to M. Perrot: to M. Chipiez we 
owe the architectural drawings and designs 
which were indispensable to his colleague’s 
labours. But the actual historian of ancient 
art is the eminent member of the French 
Institute whose name stands first on the 
title-page of the work. It is accordingly 
with M. Perrot that the present reviewer 
has to do. I am no architect: archaeology, 
and not architecture, is the subject on which 
alone I have a right to speak. It is only 
as brother archaeologists that M. Perrot 
j and myself can meet on common ground. 


The first thing that strikes the reviewer 
in reading what M. Perrot has to tell us is 
the minute care which he has bestowed 
upon his work. Nothing seems to have 
escaped his notice. He is as well acquainted 
with the latest discoveries as with the time- 
honoured theories of a former generation. 
He has made himself master of materials 
which are scattered through a multitude of 
periodicals written in the various languages 
of modern Europe. In honourable contrast 
to so many scholars of to-day, he has not 
confined himself to the literature of his own 
country: his references to English and 
German writers are as numerous as his 
references to French authorities. 

But M. Perrot’s History of Ancient Art 
is not merely a monument of industry and 
learning. M. Perrot has marshalled his 
materials with consummate skill and brought 
to bear upon them the judgment of a 
trained critic. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the way in which he has conscientiously 
worked out each small detail, not shrinking, 
where it has been necessary, from all the 
vexatiousnessof a lengthened correspondence 
with those from whose publications he has 
derived his facts. 

In his account of Phrygia and its art he 
has of course been largely indebted to 
the explorations and discoveries of Prof. 
Ramsay. In fact, those who wish for a 
thoroughly satisfactory account of what 
these have been cannot do better than study 
the pages of M. Perrot’s volume. They 
will thus form some idea of the gains to 
archaeological science which Prof. Ramsay’s 
journeys in Asia Minor have produced. 

Next to Phrygia more is known about 
the art of Lycia than about that of any 
other part of Asia Minor. Thanks to the 
explorations of Fellows, Benndorf, and 
others, the monuments of Lycia have been 
fairly well described. Caria and Lydia are 
in a less fortunate position. Mr. Paton’s 
excavations have lately thrown light on the 
early pottery of Caria, and I have done my 
best to make known to epigraphists the 
Carian inscriptions which have been found 
in Egypt. But we are still very far from 
possessing even a rudimentary knowledge 
of ancient Carian art. Caria still needs its 
Fellows and its Schliemann. 

Lydia is even worse off. Apart from a 
few coins, on certain of which the keen¬ 
sightedness of M. Six has detected the 
name of Alyattes in Greek characters, we 
are reduced to a very meagre list of monu¬ 
ments for any knowledge of ancient Lydian 
art. Foremost among these is the famous 
tumulus of Alyattes, near Sardes, the mag¬ 
nificent stone chamber in the centre of 
which was excavated by Dr. Spiegelthal. 
To this must he added the tumuli in its 
immediate neighbourhood, opened by Dr. 
Dennis—but, alas, already desecrated and 
rifled in the Roman age; as well as the 
blocks of stone sent by Croesus to the 
temple of Ephesus, upon one of which is an 
inscription in what are apparently letters of 
the Lydian alphabet. When we add to 
these an inscription in similar characters on 
a piece of stone found at Sardes and now 
in the Ashmolean Museum, a mould of 
serpentine now in the Louvre, the figures 
on which remind us somewhat distantly of 
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Babylonian art, and some very interesting 
ornaments of gold discovered near Aidin, 
we have practically exhausted the remains 
at present known to us of native Lydian art. 
The fragment of an Egyptian alabastron, 
found by Spiegelthal in the mortuary cham¬ 
ber of Alyattes, and figured by M. Perrot, 
came of course from Egypt, like the upper 
part of a similar vase from the same place, 
which is now in my possession. I may add 
that I also possess outer evidences of inter¬ 
course between Lydia and foreign countries in 
the days of its independence, in the shape of a 
large Egyptian scarab and a finely-engraved 
chalcedony of Assyrian workmanship, which 
were found in the lower or Lydian stratum 
at Sardes. Along with the seal of chalcedony 
two others were discovered of identical 
shape, but so rudely carved as to betray 
their native origin, together with an amulet 
of polished stone, which has been cut into 
the form of an animal. 

What makes our comparative ignorance 
of ancient Lydian art the more remarkable 
is the fact that Lydia is just that part of 
Western Asia Minor which is at present the 
most accessible to visitors. A railway runs 
past the site of Sardes, while Smyrna is the 
resort of numberless tourists. It was to 
Smyrna, too, that the University of Oxford 
once sent an archaeological student, with 
the intention of eventually establishing 
there an archaeological school. 

I have left myself but little space in which 
to do justice to the volume on the ancient 
art of Persia. Suffice it to say, therefore, 
that it is well worthy of the work of which 
it forms a portion, and that it is indispensible 
to every student of the art of Akhaemenian 
Persia. The illustrations which have been 
lavished on it will be found particularly 
serviceable. I am fully at one with M. 
Perrot in believing that the famous winged 
figure at Murghab could not have been 
executed in the life-time of Cyrus. The 
inscriptions on the adjoining buildings go 
to show that it was intended to represent 
the supposed founder of the Persian Empire ; 
but, if so, a sufficient time must have 
elapsed between the death of Cyrus and the 
erection of the monument for a cult of the 
king to have grown up. The figure repre¬ 
sente not a human being, but a winged 
divinity. Moreover, above the head is a 
head-dress, the conception of which has been 
derived from the art of Egypt. It thus 
shows not only that Egypt had been 
conquered, but that the conquerors had re¬ 
turned to Persia and introduced into it the 
religious art of the conquered province. We 
are consequently referred to a later date 
than the reign of Kambyses. The same 
testimony is borne by the use of the Persian 
cuneiform alphabet on the walls of the 
Murghab monuments. Cyrus served him¬ 
self with the old syllabary of Babylon and 
with the Babylonian language; a Persian 
cuneiform alphabet had not as yet been in¬ 
vented. Of Kambyses we have no official 
record whatever in cuneiform characters. 

It would seem, therefore, that the invention 
of a peculiar Persian script formed part of 
that national movement of which Darius 
was at once the representative and the 
organiser. 


The shortcomings of the English transla¬ 
tion of the Histoire de VArt dam VAntiquitt 
had better remain unnoticed. The translator 
is evidently not an archaeologist, and his 
work seems to have been done in haste. At 
all events it is difficult otherwise to account 
for such oversights as “ right ” instead of 
“ left ” in the description of a Lydian object, 
of which a drawing is given (p. 293). The 
translation reads smoothly, however, and 
those who are unfamiliar with French will 
doubtless find it welcome. 

A. H. Sayoe. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY.” 

Fen Litton, Cambridge : Sept 27,1892. 
Canon Taylor says he is agreeably surprised 
to find I have so few objections to his article. 
The reason is that the criticisms in his review 
were so"few and so slight. I dealt with almost 
all of them in my first letter. I shall treat of 
the few I omitted then in my present letter. 

Let me first note a few things in his letter of 
last week. He admits that the law of progres¬ 
sive degradation is not universal. A law which 
is not universal, but only applies to particular 
cases, is not a law at all. As Canon Taylor’s 
remarks on my treatment of the Alemannic, 
Gaulish, and British coins were based on the 
assumption of a well-established law without 
exceptions, the criticism, of course, falls to the 
ground. 

If Canon Taylor looks at Herodotus iv. 166, 
he will find that he is inaccurate in saying that 
Darius put a Satrap (Aryandes) to death for 
issuing coins heavier than his own. It was 
because the silver was finer in quality. 

Canon Taylor evidently is in despair over 
Plutarch’s passage about Solon’s currency. He 
talks wildly about a change from the Aeginetan 
to the Euboic standard at Athens. Because 
the coins of Aegina circulated at Athens before 
Athens had a coinage of her own, it does not 
follow that Athenians weighed gold and silver 
on the Aeginetan standard. The newly-found 
Polity of Athens shows that there was an old 
Attic weight standard in use before Solon’s 
time quite different from the Aeginetan. Canon 
Taylor has the old notion about Solon reducing 
the weight of the coinage in order to relieve 
the debtors. The Polity has dispelled this 
phantom effectually. 

As regards the Daric being the archetype of 
the Greek coinages, I want Canon Taylor to 
say how he accounts for the fact that we find 
the standard of 130 grains in use in Greece, 
supposing that with him we take it as borrowed. 
The Phoenicians were the intermediaries between 
Greece and Asia; but as they used the 260 grain 
unit, we ought to find the Greeks using that. 
Again, the Euboeans traded with the great 
cities of Ionia; so if we suppose them to have 
got their standard thence, they ought likewise 
to have their standards of about 260 grains, for 
that was the one in use in Ionia (r/. my 
Metallic. Currency, 221-2). 

Canon Taylor seems to me rather rash in 
speaking of a Phocean silver standard, before 
there is any proof of silver being weighed on 
any such standard by the Phocaeans. He 
speaks as if the old assumption, that electrum 
was to silver as 10 is to 1, held everywhere and 
eternally. If anything is certain, it is that 
electrum varied greatly in its relation to silver 
and pure gold. At Cyzicus, for instance, it 
seems to have been only about one half gold. 

Canon Taylor, by his silence, admits the force 
of my criticisms in his objection to the price of 
the ox in Delos, Borne, and Egypt. 


Now for the few objections and inaccuracies 
which I left unnoticed. He says my first great 
heresy is my objection to Brandis’ fifteen- 
stater theory. I would have naturally supposed 
that my attack on the Babylonian origin of the 
weight standards, about which Canon Taylor 
says nothing, was a great heresy—it cer¬ 
tainly comes earlier in my book; and likewise 
that my attack on Schrader’s principles of 
“Linguistic Palaeontology” in my third 
chapter was a still greater one in Canon 
Taylor’s eyes, as he has been one of Schrader’s 
chief exponents in this country. About this 
heresy he is also silent. Has he embraced it 
as the true faith ? 

If he is not at home in Bo man currency, 
Canon Taylor could certainly criticise this part 
of my book with a knowledge of the subject. 
He says that I confess “ all this to be purely 
conjectural” (p. 291), referring to certain facte 
relating to the excavations at Hissarlik and 
Mycenae, &c. I confess nothing of the sort; 
but Canon Taylor will find my words only refer 
to the monetary system of Carthage, Gades, 
and Emporiae. 

Canon Taylor asks mo to account for gold 
being to silver as 17 : 1 in Asia Minor 1000 
B.c., and being as 15 : 1 in Greece in the 
seventh century b.c. If he had even asked 
me to account for such a disparity existing at 
the same moment, I could at once answer it. 
Marco Polo (ii. 6270 of Yule’s translation— 
cf. Metallic Currency 146) says that in Carajan 
gold was to silver as 6 : 1, while in the province 
of Zardendan,five days west of Carajan, it was 
5:1. I have proved that there were constant 
fluctuations in the ratio between gold and 
silver in ancient times (ib. pp. 338, 339). 

William Bidgeway. 


AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: Sept. 24,1892. 
So far, so good. But we know nothing yet 
on three out of the five links of the evidence 
about the vase which Mr. Torr quotes. (1) 
Who brought the vase to England ? and on 
whose authority is all this account P (2) Who 
took it out of the tomb ? (3) Was the tomb 
intact. So far as we yet know, the whole 
history of this vase may rest on the mistakes 
or the fancies of an Arab tomb-grabber or a 
Luxor dealer. Anonymous statements of this 
kind are not the sort of proofs required in 
historical questions, and I should have least 
expected to have to remind Mr. Torr of this. 

Wm. Flinders Petrie. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The autumn exhibition of pictures, sculpture, 
and designs will open at the New Gallery next 
week. The exhibition of works by living 
animal painters, of which mention has already 
been made in the Academy, will also open next 
week at Birmingham. 

Messrs. Kichard Bentley & Son announce 
a Life of John Linnell, written by Mr. Alfred 
T. Story. It will be in two volumes, with 
numerous illustrations from pictures and 
sketches. 

Messrs. Seeley will publish shortly The Inns 
of Court , by the Eev. W. J. Loftie, with twelve 
copper-plates and many smaller illustrations by 
Mr. Herbert Bailton and other artiste. 

Messrs. Macmillan have in the press a 
translation of Adolf Erman’s Life in Ancient 
Eyypt, by Mrs. H. M. Tirard (Miss Helen 
Beloo), with maps and numerous illustrations. 

Messrs. William Andrews & Co., of Hull, 
will publish by subscription Monumental Brasses 
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of Lancashire and Cheshire, by Mr. Junes L. 
Thomely. The work will contain twenty-six 
full-page engravings, after drawings made by 
the author from heel-ball robbings of the 
original brasses, each accompanied by a short 
article describing the brass, its position, the 
vicissitudes it has undergone, and the persons 
it commemorates. There will also be an intro¬ 
ductory essay upon monumental brasses gener¬ 
ally, with references to local examples. 

The first edition of Mr. Frederick Litch¬ 
field’s Illustrated History of Furniture is ex¬ 
hausted ; and the publishers (Messrs. Trnslove 
& Shirley) hope to have a second edition ready 
early in November. This will include a few 
additional illustrations. 

A loan exhibition, illustrating the history of 
the city, is to be held at Dundee during the 
present winter. Among the objects to be 
shown are—portraits, news, locally printed 
books, coins and medals, plate, municipal in¬ 
signia, and mechanical models, &c., showing 
industrial development and trade processes. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. J. Menant exhibited the 
rubbing of aHittite bas-relief, found at Angora, 
which is now at Constantinople. It Bhows two 
personages, with an inscription in Hittite 
characters by the side of each. One of them is 
the god Sandu, to whom a king (with a name 
not yet deciphered) is making an offering. M. 
Menant took the opportunity to express his 
views about the Hittites generally. He would 
confine the name '‘Hittite” (Heteen) to the 
people called Kheta by the Egyptians and 
Khatti by the Assyrians, to whom he attributes 
the peculiar sculpture and hieroglyphic writing 
found in Northern Syria and Asia Minor, 
probably dating from the sixth century B.c. 
But he distinguishes altogether from them the 
Hittim of the Old Testament. 


MUSIC. 

MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

We have received from Messrs. Cocks & Co.: 
My Fairest Child, The City of Niyht, Crossing 
the Bar, I had a Flower, and Oh ! Beautiful Star. 
Songs by Lawrence Kellie. The first, to 
Kingsley’s well-known lines, is one of the 
composer’s best songs; there is something 
quaint and dreamy about both melody and 
accompaniment. The second is of a lower, a 
melodramatic order. The “ Tennyson ” and 
the last two are simple, attractive com¬ 
positions. 

Aye and With Early Horn. Songs arranged 
by Mary Carmichael. The first is from Boyce’s 
“ Anacreon.” The pianoforte accompaniment 
is clever, although there are one or two places 
in which the harmonies do not agree well with 
the old melody. The second, a quaint and 
vigorous song by John Ernest Galliard, 
who was a contemporary of the great Bach, has 
a most effective accompaniment. 

An Eastern Lament and The Arena. By 
Joseph L. Roeckel. The first is a sentimental 
song, but is well written, and, in its way, 
taking. The second is more commonplace. The 
“ Come to me ” major section begins in a very 
Gounodesque strain. 

The Light of thy Lore. By Georges Pfeiffer. 
This is not very original in melody, while the 
pianoforte acoompaniment is jerky. There is a 
pleasing cadence on page 4 from a minor key to 
its relative major. 

The Silent Chimes. By Frederic H. Cowen. 
This ballad commences in a simple, pleasing 
manner, but afterwards falls into a somewhat 
ordinary groove. The consecutive fifths in the 


accompaniment are effective, and, moreover, 
can easily be justified. 

The Silent Ferry. By Henri Loge. This is 
not a very elaborate song, but it has a graceful 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

My Love and Delight. By Ernest Lake. A 
quaint and exceedingly pleasing song. 

In Years to Come. By Madge E. Courvy. A 
simple ballad, but the end is not as good as the 
beginning. 

Twelfth Night. Cantata for female voices by 
Alfred Bedhead. This is a clever little com¬ 
position. The music is bright and effectively 
written for the voices. There are in all only 
ten numbers ; the Trio and Chorus, “ Merrily, 
O Merrily,” is one of the best. Brevity is the 
soul of music of this kind. 

He Stoops to Win. Operetta written by Cun¬ 
ningham Bridgman, composed by Wilfred 
Bendall. Lively, and full of humour. Some 
of the sentimental ballads of the present day 
are caricatured in an amusing manner. 

The Organist's Library. Book I. By Dr. 
W. J. Westbrook. This is an excellent number. 
It contains an Overture, “ Lazarus,” by J. H. 
Kolle, which is unmistakably eighteenth-century 
music, but full of vigour and interest; a 
graceful “Andanto” by Joseph Woelfl; a 
“Larghetto” by Spohr; and an “Andante” 
by Haydn. All four pieces are well transcribed, 
and not one of them is hackneyed. 

Quatre Morceaux de Salon. For violin and 
pianoforte. Nos. 1 and 2. By Emile Sauret. 
No. 1, “Vision,” has an attractive theme, 
l somewhat Wagnerish in character; the middle 
section of the piece is in genuine “ salon ” style. 
No. 2, “ Capnccietto,” is light and lively. 

Walter Macfarren’s Pianoforte Method. The 
author has written all the musical examples 
himself; they are pleasing little pieces, but 
some of the positions are difficult for beginners. 
The “ Toccatina ” is a useful study. The 
elements of harmony are also given; the im¬ 
portance of understanding what is played is 
now fully recognised. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Saekville-street; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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BY DR. MACLAREN. 

| Second Edition, crown 8 yo, cloth boards, 6«., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 

! 44 It is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 

| trations of his commanding power, as an exponent of Divine 
I truth .”—Christian World. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5e., post free. 

! THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
I Christ,” &c. 

44 Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers .”—Christian Commonwealth. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled .”—Independent (New York). 

| London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 

21 and 22, Furnival Street, E.C. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW BOOK BY MRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE. 

Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

RECORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN and BROWNING 

By ANNE RITCHIE. Also a Lanjr-Taper Edition, limited to 75 copies, 25s. 

THE TIMES.—*' The papers are delightful from beginning to end, full of genial reminiscence, and inspired by a generous 
and withal discriminating appreciation. If we were onoe to begin to quote from them we should find it difficult to make an end.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN'S THREE-ANL-S1XPEXNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, .‘is. 6d. each. 

The RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. [ Head;/. With 52 Illustrations. [Octoot.-. 

DOMBEY and SON. By Charles Dickens. SKETCHES by BOZ. By Charles Dickens. 

With 66 niustratioM. [Hmdtg. With 85 Illustrations. [November. 

Other Volumes to follow. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Now ready, extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BEAST and MAN in INDIA: a Popular Sketch of 

Indian Animals in their Relations with the People. By JOHN LOCKWOOD KIPLING, C.I.E. With many 
Illustrations by the Author. 

ST. J AMES'S a A/.ETTE .—“ A very charming volume, at once entertaining and instructive.one of the best about 

India we have seen for a long time.” 

MACMIL LAN’S MAGAZINE 

No. 396, OCTOBER, 1892, price Is., contains— 

1. DON OR8TNO. By F. Marion* Crawford. Chaps. 23-25. I 6. THREE CENTURIES of OXFORD. 

2. A FRENCH PROVINCE in the SEVENTEENTH CEN- 6. SOME NEW ENGLAND ARCHITECTURE. By 

TURY. By D. 8 ami’son. A. G. Hvdk. 

3. “CORSICA” BOSWELL. By E. S. Shuckduroii. 7. THE WHITE WEAVER. By Gii.rkrt Farkf.k. 

4. LITERARY TRAMPS'. I 8. ON an IRISH SNIPE-BOG. By A. G. Bradley. 


j 6. SOME NEW ENGLAND ARCHITECTURE 
A. G. Hvdk. 

7. THE WHITE WEAVER. By Gii.rkrt Parkp.k. 

I 8. ON an IRISH SNIPE-BOG. By A. G. Bradley. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

For OCTOBER, 1892, price Sixpence, contains— 


1. SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Engraved by W. Biscombk 

Gardner, from a Photograph by Walery, 164, Regent 
Street, W. (Front.) 

2. SOME MUSICAL CONDUCTORS. Joseph Bkxnktt. 

Illustrated by Portraits from Photographs. 

3. THE SOLITARY GIRL. Archil Fairbairx. 

1. SALLY DOWS. Prologue, Chap. I. (To be continued.) 
Brkt Habte. Illustrated by w. D. Almond. 

MACMILLAN 


I 6. BEARDS and NO BEARDS. J. Cutiihkrt Hadden. 
Illustrated by Joseph Grego. 

6. CLIPPER SHIPS. Herbert Russell. Illustrated bv 
' H. R. Millar. 

7. A SUMMER among the DOVECOTES. Ai.krkd Wat¬ 

kins. Illustrated Dy C. M. Gere and E. H. New, from 
Photographs. 

8. GOLF and GOLFING. Horace Hutchinson. Illustrated, 

9. A FRIEND of the COMMUNE. Gilbert Parker. 

& CO., London. 
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DAVID NUTT, 

270, 271, STRAND, LONDON. 


Now ready. 

THE DOCUMENTS of the 

HEXATEUOH. Newly Translated and 
Chronologically Arranged by W. E. ADDIS, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Vol. I. THE 
OLDEST BOOK of HEBREW HISTORY. 
With Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo, 
350 pages, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

*** The only work in English which gives the 
documents of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua in 
chronological order as determined by modem critics. 

FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 

INDIAN FAIRY TALES. Selected 

and Edited by J. JACOBS. Illustrated by 
J. D. Batten. Crown 8vo, uniform in fancy 
cloth with “ English Pairy Tales ” and “ Celtic 
Fairy Tales.” 6s. 

One Hundred and Fifty Large-Paper copies have 
been printed on Japanese vellum. Subscription price, 
31s. 6d. net. [October 5. 

Prospectus on application. 


THREE PLAYS (Deacon 

BRODIE, BEAD AUSTIN, ADMIRAL 
GUINEA). By WILLIAM ERNEST 
HENLEY and ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN¬ 
SON. 16mo. Printed by Constable on Hand¬ 
made Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

Thirty Large-paper copies are printed on Japanese 
vellum at £2 2s. net, and One Hundred copies on Dutch 
Hand-made Paper at 18s. net for the first fifty copies. 

*»* After publication the price of the ordinary 
Edition will be raised. [November. 

Prospectus on application. 


THE TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 

Edited by W. E. HENLEY. First Issue 
FLORIO’S MONTAIGNE. Reprinted from 
the Original Edition, with an Estimate of 
Florio's Place in English Literature, by Mr. 
G. SAINTSBURY. To be published in 
3 vole, of upwards of 150 pages each, printed 
by Constable on Hand-made Paper, with 
rough edges and bound in half-buckram. 

Price to Subscribers, 12s. Gd. net per Volume before 
publication. 

Twelve copies will be printed on Japanese vellum at 
£3 3s. net per Volume. 

Prospectus of the Tudor Translation Scries on 
application. 

[ Vol. /., November. 


A1SLINGE MEIC CONGL1NNE. 

(The Vision of MacConglinne.) A Twelfth 
Century Irish Tale. Edited by Prof. KUNO 
MEYER. With page for page English Version, 
Glossary of the Rarer Words, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, and Index of Person and 
Place Names. Accompanied by an Intro¬ 
duction on the Composition, Date, and Origin 
of the Tale by Prof. W. WOLLNER. Crown 
8vo, upwards of 35(1 pages, cloth. Subscription 
price before publication, 7s. 6d. net. Toberaieed 
upon publication. [October 15. 

Prospectus on application. 


FOLK-LORE.—III. 3, September. 

Demy 8vo, 150 pp., 3s. 6<1. net 

Contests. 

QUERIES as to I)R. TYI.OR’S VIEWS on ANIMISM. 
J. S. SrucnT-OcESNlK. 

AN ANALYSIS of oertain FINNISH ORIGINS. Hon. J. 
AHsacaoMBV. 

BANTU CUSTOMS and LEGENDS. Rev. J. Macdonald. 
IMPORTANCE d u FOLK-LORE pour lea ETUDES da 
1'ANCIKN FIIANCAI8. M. Wilmotte. 

FOLK-LORE MISCELLANEA. Prof. J. Rhys, 

CELTIC MYTH and SAGA: the Progress of Research 
during the paat two years. Alsuko Nutt. 

REVIEWS—CORRESPONDENCE—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

A WOMAN’S AMBITION. By Henry 

CRESS WELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine," “A Wily 
Widow," Ac. 3 vol*. 

SIB ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter," “An Ea*t London 
Mystery." Ac. 3 vols. 

*“ .Sir Anthony ’ potweues the most uncommon merit of a well-con¬ 
structed, well-balanced riot. The story is told in a perfectly straight¬ 
forward way, with no unnecessary digressions; no useless characters 
arc introduced, and the whole effect is that of a well-finished produc¬ 
tion.*—if ancAcster Examiner. 

BENT ON CONQUEST. By Edith 

MAUD NICHOL80N. 3 vols. 

“ Evidently this is ft story in which sentimental readers will rejoice. 
Plot, characters, incidents, and diversion* arc all one woof of optimism." 

Athenaeum. 

QUIXOTE, the WEAVER. By 0. G. 

FURLEY SMITH. 3vol*. 

“ This is a story of many merits. No less conscientiously than 
cordially do we reoommend * Quixote, the Weaver* to the novel-reading 
public ."—Daily Telegraph. 

THE FINGER of SCORN. By Regi- 

NALD E. SALWEY, Author of “Wildwater Terrace." 2 vols. 

“ All the character* are drawn with remarkable skill and sympathy, 
tho style of writing is spontaneous and interesting, and in a quite 
unobtrusive manner a very high tono pervades the whole lxxik. Wc 
can heartily recommend it to all novel-reader *."—Manchester Examiner. 

BELHAVEN. By Max Beresford, 

Author of “ Bonuic Dundee." * vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 

PART of the PROPERTY. 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

THE AWAKENING of MARY FEN- 

WICK. By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

By M. E. LE CLERC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 

By JESSIE FOTIIERGILL. 

NINETTE. 

By the AUTHOR of "VERA," "BLUE ROSES." 4c. 

A CROOKED PATH. 

By Mr,. ALEXANDER. 

ONE REASON WHY. 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

MAHME NOUSIE. 

By U. MANVILLK FENN. 

THE IDES of MARCH. 

By O. M. ROBINS. 

A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE S*. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A AVOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS ami MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND AVORI). 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


THE 

LINOTYPE 

Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the " Printers' Register,'' 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to he read and 
coirected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens of 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING GO., LIMITED, 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, 
Life in a Colonv. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

david elginbrod. i alec forbes. 

ROBERT FALCONER. | 8IR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. ! I,IFF of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NOR LAW. I A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. | PIICEBE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


London : HURST & BLACKETT, Limitkh. 


I 30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
j undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
' makers. 
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MR. WILLIAM HEINEMANN begs to announce 
that the NEW NOVEL by I. ZANGWILL, 

entitled, “ CHILDREN OF THE GHETTO,’’ 

is ready this day, in Three Volumes, and may be 
obtained at any Library. 

LONDON: 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


A MODERN ROMANCE. 

MESSRS. METHUEN & CO. beg to announce 
that they have this day published A MODERN 
ROMANCE, by LA WRENCE BLISS, with 
an Etching by CHARLES P. SAINTON. 
Price in paper, 2s. 6d .; and in buckram, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. 

METHUEN Sc CO.. 18, Bury Street. London. W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 934.-OCTOBER, 185ft:. — 2a. 6d. 

CONTESTS:— Manners, Morals, and Female Emanci¬ 
pation. (Being a Familiar Letter from a Woman of Quality.) 

*-Lowland Scotland in the Last Century, by James 

Colville, D.Sc. -The Rat-Catcher of Hameln, by Gustav 

Hart wig, translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B.- 

Tasmania and its Silver-Fields, by Sir E. Braddon, 

K.C.M.G. -In Lurid Light, by EsmO Stuart. -Snipe 

and Tiof.b.-Singularly Deluded, chaps, xii.-xv. -The 

Typical American Employer : Mr. Andrew Carnegie.- 

The Old Saloon.-India’s Demand yob a Gold Currency, 

by Clarmont Daniell. -The Persian Problem. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 4 SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE IMPERIAL AND 

ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 

AND 

ORIENTAL and COLONIAL RECORD . OCTOBER , 1892. 
Principal Contents. 

ASIA.—ROBERT MICUELL: “ BAM-I-DUNIA” (THE PAMIRS). 
SIR w. MOORE: “THE ORIGIN and PROGRESS of HOS¬ 
PITALS in INDIA." 

PUNDIT GOPALACHARLU: “SEA VOYAGES by HINDUS." 
II. 

DADAJBHAI NAOROJI, M.P.: “ ENGLAND'S HONOUR 
TOWARD INDIA." 

A. MICH IE: “ KOREA." 

AFRICA-—ION PERDIC Alt IS : “ THE CONDITION of MOROCCO: 
THE ANGERA REBELLION.” 

W. B. HARRIS: “BRITISH SUBJECTS in MOROCCO." 

DR. R. N. OUST: “THE ETUIC8of APRICAN EXPLORY.” 
COLON IES.—LAWRENCE IRWELL : “THE PRESENT POSITION 
of CANADA.” 

ORIENTALIA.—J. OPPORD, Jun.: “THE MYTHOLOGY and 
PSYCHOLOGY of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS.” 
GENERAL.—THE CHOLERA QUESTION. By Suastki, Surg.-Gen. 
Sir W. Moobe, The Hon. Kollo Russell, and Sir J. Faykkh. 
“ORIENTAL and PSEUDO-ORIENTAL CREMATION.” 

“A MEMBER": “ 8IDE-LIGHTS on the ORIENTAL CON¬ 
GRESS of 1892." 

DR. G. W. LEITNER: “LEGENDS, SONGS, and CUSTOMS of 
DARDISTAN." 

SUMMARY of the ORIENTAL CONGRESSES of 18511 and 1892. 
CORRESPONDENCE with the INDIA aud FOREIGN OFFICES. 
ABANDONMENT of the NUMBER “NINTH" by the 
ORIENTAL CONGRESS of 1892. 

THE LISBON ORIENTAL CONGRESS of 185M. 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, 4c.-An Anglo - Swedish - Oriental 
Farce, Act II.—Professor J. Bryce, M.P., on the Ja^au Constitu¬ 
tion. — Letter from Persia. —Letter from Tientsin: General 
Tcheng-Kitong.—Misuse of an Oriental Congress for Political 
Purposes, by C. D. Collet. 

SUMMARY of EVENTS in ASIA, AFRICA, and the COLONIES. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. 

(20 Articles, about 300 pp., royal 8vo, price 3s.) 
Publishing Department: 

ORIENTAL UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE, WOKING. 


Quarterly, Sixpence. 

A PHONETIC HINDUSTANEE 

VOCABULARY—with Sentences, Hints on Grammar, Ac.— 
is contained in the SUPPLEMENT to the HERETIC, for 

OCTOBER, 1892. _ 

Charlton Ticker, Beauchamp Avenue, Leamington. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET. 

OCTOBER, 1892.—Price One Shilling. 

Contents. 

MARRIAGE. By Moira O’Neill. 

THE RISE of UNIVERSITIES and their LATEST DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. By J. D. Montgomery. 

MASTER BARTLEMY. Chaps. VIII.-XI. By P. E. Crompton. 
REVOLVING SUNS. By J. E. Gore, F.R.A.S. 

AN OLD WOMAN’S OUTLOOK. By C. M. Yonge. 

SERIAL STORIES. 

SIX STUDIES in ITALIAN LITERATURE.—I. By F. J. Snell. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 

COMPETITIONS and RULES. 

_ London : A. I). Inner 4 Co._ 

Now Ready.-OCTOBER, 1892. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 41. 

ARE the IRISH EVICTED TENANTS KNAVES? By William 
O’Brien. M.P. 

WAS it RIGHT ?-WAS it WRONG? By Olive Schreiner. 
COUNTY CRICKET in 1892. By W. G Grace. 

LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. By Frederic Harrison. 

8PEECHES and SPEAKERS of TO-DAY. By “ M.P.” 

OUR SIKH AUXILIARIES. By Colonel the Hon. N. G. Lyttelton. 
JIM the ORANG and his COUSINS. By Professor R. L. Garner. 
LIBERALISM-NEW STYLE ? By H. W. Massinoham. 

THE DEGENERATION of HUMAN TEETH ; its CAUSE and its 
CURE. By J. Leon Williams. 

MY PARIS NOTEBOOK. By Albert D. Vandam. 

LABOUR COLONIES ABROAD. By D. M. Stevenson. 

THE TRIUMPH of the VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. By A. B. 
Walk ley. 

_ __ L ondon : L o ngmans, Green 4 Co. _ 

Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contents for OCTOBER. 

THE POLICY of the POPE. 

THE RECENT “ HEAT-WAVE." By Sir R. S. Ball, LIj D., F.R.S. 
McK INLEYISM aud the PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. By Roiie«t 
Donald. 
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Isbistek 4 Co., Limited, 15 and 16, Tavistock Street, Coveut Garden. 

Now ready, for October, price Sixpence. 

(Being Part I. of Volume 4.) 

T he expositoky times. 

Editor—Rev. JAS. HASTINGS, M.A. 

Annual Subscription (preimd), jwst/ree , Six Shillings. 

Now ready, bound iu cloth, 

VOLUME III., price 7s. 6d. 

"The third yearly issue of ‘The Expository Times’ makes a large 
and handsome volume, rich in matter.. ..Amid such wealth aud 
variety it is impossible to particularise. The busy pastor, who is left 
with little time for continuous study, has large and wholesome 
provision made for him here ; and others who. having little leisuic, 
wish to keep themselves abreast as far as possible of what is being 
done in Biblical studies, will find here very much what they want.” 

Prof. S almond, D.D., in The Critical Review. 
Subscribers’ Names received bg ull Booksellers. 

Edinburgh : T. 4 T. Clark, 38, George Street. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


SKETCHES from EASTERN HISTORY. By Theodor Noldeke, 

Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Strassburg, Translated by John Sutherland 
Black, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


THE MEMORABILIA of JESUS, commonly called the GOSPEL 

of ST. JOHN. By William Wynne Peyton, Minister of Free 8t. Luke’s, Broughty Ferry, 
N.B. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HYMNS; their History and Development in the Greek and 

Latin Churchep, Germany and Great Britain. By Roundell, Earl of Selbome. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. \_In the press. 

DRAWING and ENGRAVING. A Brief Exposition of Technical 

Principles and Practice. By Philip Gilbert Hamekton, R.P.E. With numerous Illustrations 
selected or commissioned by the Author. Fcap. 4to, cloth. [/» the pres*. 

A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. By Thomas Kirkup. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. [In the press. 

JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL of GEOLOGY. Sixth and Cheaper 

Edition. Edited by A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. 


THE 


Dtr^burgb EMtfon 

OF THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

lo be completed in Twenty-five Volumes, 
crown Svo, cloth, and published Monthly, 
commencing 1 st November, 1892. 

Price 5s. 

EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A 
COMPLETE NOVEL. 


This Edition will contain the latest Revised Text, 
with ample Glossaries and Indices, and will be 
Illustrated with 250 Wood Engravings, specially 
drawn by the following Artists:— 

JOHN "WILLIAMSON. 
GODFREY C. BINDLEY. 

william Hole, r.s.a. 

LOCKHART BOGLE. 
GEORGE HAY, K.B.A. 

C. M. HAEDIE, A.R.8.A. 
W. H. OVEREND. 


CHARLES GREEN. 
GORDON BROWNE. 
PAUL HARDY. 
WALTER PAGET. 
PRANK DADD. 
HUGH THOMSON. 
H. M. PAGET. 


STANLEY BERKELEY. 


MARRIAGE and FAMILY RELATIONS: a Manual of Practical 

Law. By Nbvill Gbaky. Large crown 8vo, cloth. [In the press. 

RAILWAYS: a Manual of Practical Law. By F. M. Preston. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. _ [In the press. 

A STRING of BEADS: Verses for Children. By Lady Lindsay. 

Fcap. Svo, cloth, price 5s. [In the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAST TOUCHES, and other Stories. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price (is. [Ready on 24 th. 

A TANGLED WEB. By Lady Lindsay. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 

cloth, price 21s. ' [In the press. 

ALADDIN in LONDON: a Romance. By Fergus Hume. Crown 

8vo, cloth, price (is. _ [In the press. 

THE DIVERS: a Romance of Oceania. By Hume Nisbet. Illus¬ 

trated with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. [In the press. 

STORIES. By Ascott R. Hope. Illustrated with Frontispiece 

and Vignette. Crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. [In the press. 


NEW GUIDES. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and PORTUGAL. Ninth Edition. 

Completely Revieed by John Lomas. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 
price 15s. 

APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE to the UNITED STATES and 

CANADA. Illustrated. 1892 Edition. Crown Svo, leather, price 10s. 6d. 


There will be a Large-Paper Edition, strictly 
limited to 300 Copies for England and America, 
specially printed on Hand-made Paper, price 15s t 
net each volume. _ 

Prospectuses, Handbills, Showcards, &c., may 
i be had on application to the Publishers. 

I N spite of the numerous issues and re-issues of 
the Waverley Novels that have been brought 
before the public, it has been for a long lime a 
cherished intention of the Publishers to produce a 
Standard Edition of the character and form now 
embodied in the ©rgblligb Edition. 

The Novels having been so frequently reprinted, 
it is not surprising that in previous editions errors 
have crept in unobserved ; and that in passing 
through many hands (both of Editors and Printers) 
certain supposed improvements and alterations 
have been made upon the text. To produce in 
perfect correctness Scott’s own authorised text has 
been the object aimed at in the present edition, 
involving in its execution the most careful colla¬ 
tion—in fact, word for word—with the Interleaved 
Copy on which Scott made his last corrections, 
j This copy, in twenty-five large octavo volumes was 
1 acquired along with the Copyright in 1S51, and is 
now in the Publishers’ possession. 

The Illustrations form n special feature of this 
edition, each Novel having been entrusted to one 
Artist, in order to secure that harmony and con¬ 
tinuity of expression so essential to successful 
illustration. They are all engraved on wood under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. 1). Cooper. 

As regards Typography, the printing is from 
the well-known press of Messrs, li. & K. Clark, 
of Edinburgh, and a clear and legible type has 
| been specially cast for this edition, 
j Each volume will contain all the Author's 
Introductions and Notes, and the Additional 
Notes, which are copyright, contributed by the 
lato David Lai.no, LL.i)., a frioud of the Author 
and a well-known antiquary. 

1 Besides these, a Glossary and Index will be 
appended to each volume. The former has been 
prepared witli great care, aud with much valued 
help from scve.al eminent literary men, and will 
be found to throw much light on tbu Scottish 
Idioms, and old and bygone phrases, frequently 
used by the Author of Waverley. 


London and Edinburgh : A. & C. BLACK. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.—Hew Volumes. 


VOLUME I. OF THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES. 


SICILY: Phoenician, Greek, and! THE SHIFTING of the FIRE. By 


Roman. By the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN, M. A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D , &c. 
Maps. Illustrations, and Index. Lareecrown 8vo, cloth, Be. 

TIMES. It - * - • * " - - ■ • 

com me d 4 R 


t is Prof. Freeman’s own work throughout. It is, therefore, unnecessary to 


THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS andi 

GENOA. By BELLA DUFFY. Map*, Illustrations, and Index. Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5». _ [Xmrlg reads. ; 

MR. R. F. HORTONS NEW WORK. 

REVELATION and the BIBLE. By 

R. F. HORTON, M.A., Author of “ Inspiration and the Bible,” &c. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Gd. _ _ 

WITH PREFACE BY MISS JANE HARRISON. 

THE GODS of OLYMPOS ; or, Mytho- 

logy of the Greeks and Romans. Translated and Edited from th* Twentieth 
Edition of A. H. PETI8CUS by KATHERINE A. RALEIGH. With Preface 
by JANE E. HARRISON. 8 Full-Page and numerous smaller Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. _ _ [ October 10. 

THE ADVENTURE SERIES .—New Volume. 

MISSING FRIENDS; or, The Adven- 

tures of a Danish Emigrant in Queensland. Large crown 8vo, red cloth, gold 
lettered, 5s. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" His account of how he roughed it in various capacities and 

£ laces is instinct with the charm which accompanies the vivid presentment of real facts. 

[any incidents aro told with a power and directness which are strikingly effective.” 

BY It II. ISO YE SEN. 

ESSAYS on GERMAN LITERATURE. 

By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYE8EN. Crown Svo. cloth, 6». 

SCOTSMAN.—" Will be welcomed and diligently read by any thoughtful reader.” 


FORD H. HUKFFER, Author of the “Brown Owl,” “The Feather,” &c. L'emy 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 

DOWN in the FLATS: or, Party before 

Fitness. By CLEVEDEST KENN. Demy Svo, cloth, 3a. 6<1. 


I THE CHILDRENS LIBRARY.— New Volume. 

1 Illustrated, post 8ro, pinafore cloth binding, floral edges, 2s. 6d. each. 

LA BELLE NIVERNAISE: the Story 

of an Old Boat and her Crew. By ALPHONSE DAUDET. Illustrated by 
Montegut. 

GI.uDE.—" A charming little work. Moat people know how simple and refreshing is this 
story.” 

THE FEATHER. By Ford H. Hueffer, 

Author of “ The Brown Owl.” Frontispiece by MADOX BROWN. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

WRITERS and READERS: Educa- 

cation&l E'eays. By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 


1 POEMS BY A NEW WRITER. 

YEAR by YEAR: Poems. By Mary L. 

| HAN KIN. Cro*n 8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

I . _ _ 

BY THE LATE REV. ROWLAND WILLIAMS. 

PSALMS‘and LITANIES: Counsels 

and Collects for Devout Persons. By LOWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. Edited 
by hia WIDOW. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS .—“Expressed in language such as only a subtle and 
highly trained intellect could have used.” 

STRAY THOUGHTS from the NOTE- 

BOOKS of ROWLAND WILLIAM8, D.D. Edited by his WIDOW. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


B Y TIIE A UTHOR OF “ HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH 
MARRIED 

THE FIVE TALENTS of WOMAN: 

a Book for Girls and Young Women. By tho li< v. E. J. HARDY, Author of 
“Howto be Happy though Married,” Ac. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. 6mall 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd._ 

THE CAMEO SERIES. —New Volume. 

THE LOVE SONGS of ROBERT 

BURNS. Edited by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Burt. With Frontispiece Por¬ 
trait of Bums. Half bound, [.aper boards, 3s. 6d. 

GLOVE .—*■ Will be found altogether to bejlesired.” 
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’93: or, the Revolution among the 

Flowers. By FLORENCE BYNG. Profusely Illustrated by Hilda Fairbairn and 
others. Small 4:o, paper boards, 2s. 

DADDY JAKE, the RUNAWAY, and 

other St*'iie« told after Dark. By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (“ Uncle 
Rkmus”). New Edition. Medium 4to, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

JESOP’S FABLES for LITTLE 

READERS. By Mrs. ARTHUR BROOKFIELD. 25 Illustration* by Henry J. 
Ford. New Edition. Small 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY." NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SAGHALIEN CONVICT. By 


BA KOPOAENKA. 24mo, paper, la. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
SPEAKER.—" Vivid and exciting.” 
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8s. fid. 
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RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. Translated from the French, 

and Revised by Madame RENAN. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 
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TTNIYERSITY EXTENSION SOCIETY. 

^ CHELSEA CENTRE. 


CHELSEA CENTRE. 

President—THE M ARQU IS of RIPON, K.(i. 

LECTURES FOR MICHAELMAS TERM, I«»2, 

At CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 

I EUROPEAN HISTORY in the PERIOD of the RENASCENCE 
and the REFORMATION. 

Ten Lectures by S. R. GARDINER, LL.D. (Fellow of All Souls 
College), on TUESDAYS, at 3 p.m , commencing October 11th. 
II. PLATO (with the REPUBLIC). 

Ten Lectures by BERNARD BOSANQUET. M.A. Oxon, LL I). 
Gins?. (late Fellow of University College, Oxford), on 
MON DAYS, at 5.15 p.m., commencing October 17th. 

Fees for each Course, £1. Teachers, 10s. Single Lecture, "is. Firs^ 
Lecture Free. Tickets may be obtained at thclend of the First Lectura. 


THEATRES. 


| 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Lionel Rignold, G. W. Cockkurn, 
W. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and 
W. North cote; Mias Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh, Miss Ethel Hope, Miss Clara Jecks. 


TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 

U WALES (BANGOR). 

1 APPLICATIONS are invited by the Council fur the POST of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS now vacant. 
Salary £120. 

Applications (with testimonials) should be received not later than 
SATURDAY, Octoiiku 15th, by the undersigned, from whom also 
further particulars may be obtained. 

| John Edward Lloyd, 

! September 20th, 1892. Secretary uud Registrar. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Mr. W. S. Penley, Mr. W. Wyes, Mr. Robb Harwood, Mr. 
Sam So them, Mr. Cecil Thombury, Mr. W. Aysom, Mr. G. 
Tomkins; Miss Nina Boucicault, Miss Violet Armbruater, 
, Miss C. Ewell, Miss Alice Yorke, Miss Caroline Elton. At 
8.15, THE HOME COMING. 


COURT THEATRE. 


| THIS EVENING, at 8.30, THE NEW SUB. At 9.10, 
FAITHFUL JAMES. And. at 9.60, A PANTOMIME RE¬ 
HEARSAL. Messrs. Brandon Thomas, W. Drayoott, C. P. 
Little, S. Warden, Vaughan, Bertram, and Weedon Gros- 
amith; Misses G. Kingston, Edith Briant, Sybil Grey, Ber- 
ridge, Palfrey, and Ellaline Terries. 


T O PROVINCIAL EDITORS—Advertiser 

in prepared to CONTRIBUTE Weekly to a Provincial Papers 
LITERARY COLUMN, comprising Notes and Reviews of all thn 
latest Books. Specimen sent. Moderate remuneration.—B. W., lfiy. 
Ebury Street, I<ondon. 


lyT EDICAL MAN, with spare time, living 

-I’-A i n bracing Moorland district (Yorkshire), will take a Back¬ 
ward PUPIL to educate; good care and supervision: riding and 
driving —Address Mkdicus, Mr». Darling's, 39, High field. Palsgrave, 
Scarborough. 


M* 


FRANCIS BATE will RE-OPEN 

hi* STUDIO for INSTRUCTION In the FINE ART of 
PAINTING. on OCTOBER 12th.—Apply to Jamt* Johnson, Sec., 
Applegarth Studio, Brook Green, W. 


CATALOGUES 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-1- nromntlv supplied on moderate terms. 


NEW 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Sono Syt’AKt. 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 

(No. 75) of SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
now offered at Greatly Reduced Price* 

(ft! pages), sent gratis and post free to any address, 
includes many important Works in Travel, History. Biogruphy, &<•., 
Theology, Angling Sport, and Natural History, 

M'tg:tr.ines. and over Cheap Novels. 

A SPECIAL CATALOGUE of Ancient and Modern Books, including 
Rare and Curious Works in various Classes of Literature, post free. 
Douglas & For us, Booksellers, 9, Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
f J»HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The SIXTY-SECOND SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
opens OtToBK.it 3rd. The NINETEENTH SESSION of the DEPART¬ 
MENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS begins Octomkii loth. 

The Classes prepare for Professions, Commerce, and University 
Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological, Engineering and Leather Industries Lulwratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, uud Printing Rooms will be Open Daily for 
practical work. 

The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Registrar 

1. For Regular Day Students. 

2 . For Occasional and Evening Studcuts. 

3. For Medical Students. 

The Hall o f K—I dence in connection with the College is now open. 

UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.15, THE QUEEN OF MANOA. 
Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril Maude, Herbert FlemmiDg, 
Charles Collette, Budge Harding, E. Maurice, W. Cheesmaa, 
&c.; Misies Marie Linden, Henrietta Iindley, Emily Cross, 
Francis Ingreville, Tyndal, Hardinge, and Mrs. Langtry. 


'JL'HE 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.16, CIGARETTE. At 7.40, A 
PAIR OF LUNATICS. Messrs. Cairns James, Oswald 
Yorke, A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Laacelles, 
Lyons, and Joseph 0‘Mara ; Mesdnmes Florence Bankhardt, 
Hannah Jones, Marion Erie, May Laurie, Helen Vicary, 
J. Bradford, C. Loseby, and Albu. 


grants the 


TYPE-WRITING. 

UFYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-A- WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. &c.- 
undertaken. Large, highly tiaimd staff. LEcTPUKjs REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate tetiu«. Ttuiihlut i<nn, Mins ASIIAVORTli'S 
Type-Writing and fthorthuud ODiets, 29, Victoria Street, S W. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

O-L ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENltlETTA STKKKT. OOVENT HARDEN, WC.. 

Arc the wide reprerentalive* in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PJItiTOGRA VDKK. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproduet ion* by this justly celebrated precis* 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary B<-«»k Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advrrti.vments, Ac., Messrs DRUMMOND A CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

E>r thr jReproduction of Works of Art , Pool. /Push "tiros. 
Original MSS., Designs , Lace , Manufactures, Phot graphs, 
Machinery, Uirua, Artistic Adv .< rUsnnents, Cataf-gu/s, ,i> ., «t r , 
at a moderate cost. 

Spcciiiutis and pricelist on application. 

Gflicc: : ii, IIE U1ETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any Beven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A, Degree. Tho centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dubiiu, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liver|H>ol, 
tendon. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastlc-ou-Tyne, Paisley, 
Tniro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, tho 
University. St. Andrews, N.B. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of ail the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 

| THIS EVENING^at 8, A ROYAL DIVORCE. Meutrs. 

: Murray Carson, T. W. Percyval, H. Beatty, W. Brunton, 

I jun., II. Gray Dolby, B. Whitcomb, H. Ludlow, Aiker, 
Hennessey, Griffith; Mesdames Lesley Bell, M. Watson, F. 

1 Wyatt, L. Wyatt, Maude St. John, Ormesby, Herrick, 
Patrick, and Grace Hawthorne. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Cartk. 

SATURDAY EVENING at eight p.m., production of 
HADDON HALL, an original light English Optra, the words 
by Sydney Grundy, the music by Arthur Sullivan. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

TIII8 EVENING, at 8 50, NIOBE (ALL SMILES). 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venic Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Esmond, 1. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Esmond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at tho 
Houses of .Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clttbs supplied on Liberal Term*. 

J'lvapsclusts and Monthly Lists of Looks yratia aiol postjrce. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the l*oat Seasons aro on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS ANI) POST FREE. 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BAKTON ABCADE, MANCHKSTEIi, 

1b in daily communication with thia Library. 

BITJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 31, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

?il, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C 


TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, WALKER, LONDON. Messrs. 
E. W. Garden. C. M. Lowne, Cedi Ramsey, Seymour Hicks, 
and George Shelton; Misses Eliza Johnstone, Mary Ansell, 
Liston, Brough, and Irene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S 
ESCAPE. Messrs. Lawrence Irving, Harry Westland, 
Lowne, Arlton ; Misses Cora Poole and Loveday. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levenston. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Meadames 
Decima Moore, Mabel Love, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 
Taplcy, George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell, 
and William Elton. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A. and S. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

I THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, &c.; Miss May Whitty, Miss E^a Moore, 
Miss Cicely Rich ards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 

THIS DAY, at 12 to 5, and 6 to 11, Imre Kiralfy’s superb 
Dramatic, Operatic Spectacle, VENICE, THE BRIDE OF 
THE SEA. Spectacle at 2.30 and 8.30. Charming Music. 
Ballet of 400 Dancers. Chorus of 800 voices. Band of 100, 
and over 1,400 performers in the Grand Aquatic Pageant and 
Storming of Chioggia. 
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ME, MURRAY’S LIST OP FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

THE UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY: 

ix Examination or TUB Fallacies and Failcbbs oe Ecoxomic Science dcb to 
Nkolbcted Elements. By the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 8vo. 

THE MISSION of the CHURCH. Four Lectures 

Delivered is the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By the Rev. CHARLES 
GORE, Principal of Posey House, Oxford, Editor of “ Lux Mundi.” Crown 8vo. 

SIR HENRY MAINE: a Brief Memoir of his 

Lien. By the Right Hon. Bir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.I. With some of hie 
Indian- Spekcbes and Minutes. Selected and Edited by WHITLEY STOKES, 
D.C.L., Member of the Institute of France, and formerly Law Member of the Council of 
the Governor-General of India. With Portrait. 8vo. 

CHARLES DARWIN: his Life told in an Auto- 

DIOORAFHICAL CHAPTER, ARD IN SELECTIONS FROM HjS LETTERS. By bis SOU 

FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.8., Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. “With a Portrait. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

THE GREAT ENIGMA. By W. S. Lilly, Author 

of “ On Right and Wrong,” “ On Shibboleth*,” Ac. 8vo. 

THE DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CON¬ 
STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, Author of “The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Italy,” “ In Sicily,” &c. Crown 8vo. 

ARCHITECTURE, a PROFESSION or an ART: 

Tiiieteen Shoet Essays on th« Qualifications and Tbainino of Akchitects. 
Edited by R. NORMAN SHAW, RA., and T. 0. JACKSON, A.R.A. 8vo. [Arady. 

EXPLOSIVES and their POWERS. Translated 

and Condensed from the French of M. BERTHELOT. By C. NAPIER HAKE, 
Fellow of the Institute of Chemistry, Inspector of Explosives to the Government of 
Victoria, and WILLIAM MACNAB, F.I.C.E. With Preface by Lt.-Colonel J. P. 
CUNDILL, R.A., H.M. Inspector of Explosives. With Dlustrations. 8vo. 

*•' The Translation of this well-known work of the celebrated French Chemist 
M. Berthrlot, President of the Commission dis Substances Explosives, is published with 
his sanction. [Aex* week. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and Marks. 

By WILFRED J. CHIPP8, F.8.A., Author of “ Old English riate.” A -Vein and 
Armed Edition. With Tablea of Makers’ Marks, in addition to the 1'late Murks. 8vo. 

A NEW VOLUME OF MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of the ROMAN 

EMPIRE: Fbom the Establishment of the Empire to tbp. Accession of 
Cohhoduh, A D. 180. By J. B. BURY, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Colleg?, Dublin. 
With Illustrations. Port 8vo. 

V Thie Work will take up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leavee off, and 
carry it down to the period at which Gibbon begina. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF FERGUBSON’S HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Edited by R. PHENE SPIERS, F.8.A. With 1000 Illustrations. 2 vela. Medium 
8vo. 

*•* The Volumes on Indian and Eastern and on Modern Architecture are already 
published. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERIES 

EDITED BY PROFE8SOR KNIGHT. 


STUDIES in MODERN [ 

GEOLOGY. By Dr. R. D. ROBERTS, | 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, 1 
Secretary to the Cambridge and London 
University Extension Syndicates. With 
Coloured Maps and Dlustrations. 

I 

THE PHYSIOLOGY of the 

SENSES. By Profeaaor McKENDRICK, 
the University of Glasgow, and Dr. 
SNODGRASS, Physiological Laboratory, 
Glasgow. With Dlustrations. 


OUTLINES of MODERN 

BOTANY. By Profeaaor PATRICK 
GEDDE8, University College, Dundee. 
With Dlustrations. 

THE FRENCH REVOLU¬ 
TION. By C. E. MALLET, BaUiol 
College, Oxford. 

OUTLINES of ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By WILLIAM REN- 
TON, Author of “ Logic of Style,” &c. 
With Dlustrative Diagrams. 


NOTES by a NATURALIST on H.M.S. “CHAL 

LENGER.” A Record of Observation made during the voyage of H.M.8. “ Challenger” 
round the World in the years 1872-76. By H. N. MOSELEY, M.A., F.R.8., late 
Fellow of Exeter, College Oxford. A New and Cheaper Edition. With Portrait, 
Map, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. [ Next week. 

JENNY LIND the ARTIST. A New and Popular 

Edition of the Mbmoib of Madamx Jbnxy Lixd-Goldscbmidt, 1820-51. By H. 6COTT- 
HOLLAND, Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and W. 6. ROCK8TRO, Author of “The 
Life of Mendelssohn.” With Portraits. Crown 8vo. j 


A POCKET DICTIONARY of the MODERN 

GREEK and ENGLI8H LANGUAGES: as Actually Written and Spoken. 
Including all words and expressions current in ordinary reading and in cveiyday talk, 
with especial illustration, by means of distinctive signs, of the colloquial and popular 
Greek language, for the guidance of students and travellers through Greece and the 
East. By A. N. JANNARIS, Fh.D. (Germany), Assistant Professor of Greek Litera¬ 
ture in the National University of Greece. Square fcap. 8vo. 

THE PSALTER of 1539: a Landmark of English 


RECORDS of a NATURALIST on the AMAZONS 


Literature. Comprising the Text, in Black Letter Type. Edited, with Notes, by 
JOHN EARLE, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 
Square 8vo. 


during ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE and TRAVEL. By HENRY WALTER | 

BATES, late Assistant-Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. A Ntw Edition of 

the Unabridged Work. With a Memoir of the Author by EDWARD CLODD. With QT WT T.fi SPORTS 3,71(1 TJ A TTTTR. A T■ 

Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map. Medium 8vo. | * _ . A vn a v trrr ti it 

1 HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND. A Zew Edition, thoroughly Levtsed. 

With hitherto unpublished Notes by the Author. Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, 
by the Rev. M. G. WATKINS. With Portrait of Mr. St. John , and several new Illustra¬ 
tions. Medium 8vo. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: Design, 

Views, and Plants. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. Third Edition , entirely Revised, t 
With many lit e additional Engravings. 

OUTLINES of EGYPTIAN HISTORY: Based onj 

the Work of Mariette Bey. Translated and Edited by MARY BRODRICK. A 
New and Revised Edition. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 

Extract from a Letter of M. Mabpero to the Translator: — j 

“ Je pense que vous avez rendu un veritable service a ceux de vos compatriotes qui veulent | 
■avoir un peu de ce que e’est que l’Fgypte sans pour cela s’imposer la fatigue de lire les I 
ouvrages souvent ti*>s arides d£a E^yptologues.” 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in INDIA 

By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.C., K.C.8.I. From the Early Days of the East 
India Company. Forming a Volume in the University Extension Series. Post 8vo. 

HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA. From Marseilles 

to Pisa, and the Routes thither. A New Edition, thoroughly R<vised, and in a great 
measure re-written on the spot. With numerous Maps engraved expressly on a large scale. 

Crown 8vo. 


JOHN 


MURRAY, Albebarle Street. 
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THE 

LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the "Printers’ Register ,” 
December 7th, 1891. 

“ The result of the contest betweon four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogors’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
coirected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an avorago of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR'S CO RE ECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand¬ 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Band. Into 9,200 ens oi 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PAINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, 1 sing well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF DK. BOYD’S " REMINISCENCES.'’ (Now Beady.) 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 

186B—1890. 

By the Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., LL.D., 

First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “The Kecreationa of a Country Parson.” 

2 vols., 8vo. VoL I., Its. j VoL n., 15s. 


'•* In Oie Second Volume Dr. Boyd carriet on hie llemmiecencee from 1879 !o 1890. A many the meaty notable persona 

mentioned are the following : — 

Lobd Bkay 
Sie Theodore Martin 
Matthew Arnold 
Olivrr Wrndrll Hor.UK* 
Mr. Justice Dekxan 
Mb. A. J. Balfour 

Mo Portion of these Volumes has appeared. In Periodicals. 


Archbishop Benson 

Bishop Ryle 

Dean Plumptre 

Arriibishop Magee 

Bishop Harold Browne 

Dean Wellesley 

Archbishop Maclagan 

Bishop Temple 

Principal Shairp 

Bishop Moberly 

Bishop Whipple 

Principal Tulloch 

Bishop Thobold 

Dr. Vaughan 

Lord Srlborhe 

Bishop Wordsworth 

Dean Stanley 

Lord Rosebery 


L'.ndon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


THE PEYTON ROMANCE. A New Novel , in 
three volumes, by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 
Author of “Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” is ready 
this day, and may be had at all Libraries. 

Loxdon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Limited, Patbknoster House, 

Chahing Cross Road. 

TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8yo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post freo. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1861. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MIALL. 

Eev. S. G. Gkeex, D.D., writes:—” All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will find herein most serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. Carvei.l Williams writes:—“It ip, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” 

Daily Xtwt says“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS. 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 

POPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

■with two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained every 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street ; in Manchester 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten dags after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


Loudon : ALEXANDER Sc SHEPHEARD, 
21 AND 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

COCOA 



Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly- 

Quar¬ 

terly. 


£ 8. d 

£ 8. d. 

£ >. rf. 

If obtained of a Newsvendor or 




at a Railway Station 

0 18 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 3 

Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 3 10 

China &c. 

0 17 4 

0 8 8 

0 4 4 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

TermB of anuual subscription, Ids. 2d.; foreign, 17a. 4d 
Office: 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., Ac. 

Containing a Memoir of Stbvbks, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8 TANNUS, F.B.I.B.A*. Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Example* of the Master's Work by a 
Committee of Expert*. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. 

rrice Six CSntaea*. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTTPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. GERARD FORD. 

No* read,, poet 8 vo, price 6 ». 

I, TOO: a Novel in Two Books. 

B, MRS. GERARD FORD. 

With an Illustration by Florence H. Cooper. 

London: Bimpkix, Marshall, Hamilton, Kknt & Co., Ltd. 


TN TENNYSON LAND: 

Being a Brief Account of the Home and Early Surroundings of 
the Poet Laureate. By John Cixixo Walters. With 12 Plates. 
l>emy 8vo, white cloth, gilt, fie. 

Kedah Paul, Trench, Tbchxer & Co , Ltd., Paternoster House, 
Charing CroM Road. 


Just published, price 3s.; free by poet, 3s. 4t<L 

r PHE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 

JL FOR THE SESSION 1892-93. 

Macmillan A Co , London. J. E. Coaaisu, Manchester. 

New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, is., post free. 

H omeopathic family in- 

8TRUCTOR. By Dra It. aud W. Errs. Describes fully and 
prescribes for general diseases. 

London: James Errs & Co, 48. Threadneetlle Street, and 
170, Piccadilly. 


T.OISETTE’S System of Memory Training 

■ * ■* is the ONLY one by which the Natural 

Memory can be so much improved that the 
System, as a Device, will be no more needed. 

MARK TWAIN (Mr. 8. L. Clemens) says 

of Professor Loi sette: “He showed me 
how to LIGHT UP the dark cellar of 


Di 1UCU1UOID U1 

Clerical, Military, 
ssor L0IBBTTE,87,! 


and other professions) 
New Oxford-st., London. 


post free from Professor 

ESTABLISHED 18S1. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayabl 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNT8, calculated on miaimum 
monthly halanoes,when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums os 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, oa eaoh completed £1. Francis Ratenscnoit Manager. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FORFIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
application. Fraxcis Ravkxscroft Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


gOUPS, 


-DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL_ PIES. Algo. _ 

JgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
^TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


gPECIALITIES 


for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Digby, Long & Co.’s Nev Book 

LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. 

By GRACE JOHNSTONE. Demv Svo, cloth, 8s. with Portraits. 
The National Obttei ver says: “ The book is written carefully and 
after much research. The memoirs contain many valuable anecdotes. 
The writing is very well." 

Publie Opinion says: “ Essentially a book of historic value." 

The Guardian says: “Written with considerable sympathy and 
feeling. The portraits are exoellent." 

The Bookman says: “ They are ably written, and show considerable 
knowledge of the history and literature of the time.” 


WHERE HONOUR SITS. By W B. Home 

GALL. Cloth extra, 6«. 

The A cademy says: “ The war passages in his novel are told with 
spirit, and as a whole ‘ Where Honour Sits’ may oertainly lie pro¬ 
nounced readable." 

The Manchester Courier says: Much true and manly feeling, much 

real humanity, aud decided ability in this volume_The book is 

eminently readable." __ 

THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SIN OR FOLLY.' 

SYRINGA By Arthur Nestorien. Cloth 

extra. *■- ___ [Just out. 

TRUE to the PRINCE: a Tale of the Six 

teenth Century. By GERTRUDE BELL. oCloth extra, (is. 

The Manchester Court' r says: “ This work deals »bly with a period 
in history which can never be forgotten.... Her book will often lie read 
when even such a masterly work as Motley’s * Rise of the Dutch Re¬ 
public,’ from which she takes her facts, might fail to attract." 

The Saturday Jfct’KiP : “ 8he can relate well and clearly, and carries 
her readers along easily and pleasantly." 

SECOND EDITION. 

OUR TRIP NORTH- By R. Menzies 

FERGUSSON. M.A., Author of “Rambles in the Far North,” 
“Quiet Folk/’ Ac. Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
The Saturday Review says : “ It it pleasantly written and well illus¬ 
trated by Messrs. Deuovan Adam and Austen Brown." 

The Globe says: “An agreeable narrative, written in familiar style. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
i, c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Abraham Fabert. By George Hooper. 

(Longmans.) 

This, we regret to say, is the posthumous 
work of a learned, experienced, and con¬ 
scientious writer. The late Mr. Hooper’s 
Waterloo is a repetition of the Wellingtonian 
legend in stereotyped form, dressed up with 
the usual homage to national vanity. His 
Sedan is a less pretentious book; but it 
draws its inspiration from the Prussian 
staff, by no means a trustworthy source; 
and it is very unjust to Prance and her 
army. Yet, though neither work is of high 
authority, Mr. Hooper had read much of 
the history of war; and if, as a military 
critic, he must rank low, he was a careful 
and laborious military student. This volume 
is a sketch of the career of Fabert; and Mr. 
Hooper need not have made a kind of 
apology for describing the life of a great 
soldier, renowned in the age of Guebriant, 
Condo, and Turenne, conspicuous in the 
art of war and of peace, at the time 
when France produced her most illus¬ 
trious men, and remarkable for this, 
that he was the first roturier who won 
the marshal’s staff—a distinction hitherto 
confined to the noblesse of the sword. Mr. 
Hooper’s book will be read with interest; 
it displays the author’s characteristic merits, 
intelligent research and painstaking in¬ 
dustry. It is deficient, however, in artistic 
skill, and in the peculiar gift of a true 
biographer: the faculty of placing his sub¬ 
ject before us, and of bringing it out in 
proper relief from amidst a mass of sur¬ 
rounding details. The background of Mr. 
Hooper’s portrait of Fabert is too large 
and too crowded; the strong personality of 
the rugged warrior, endowed with parts 
which approached genius, is not made 
sufficiently distinct; and his life is almost 
lost in a maze of history. Nevertheless 
there is much to be learned from this work; 
and we would specially commend Mr. 
Hooper’s estimate of Louis XQI. as a ruler 
of France, for he has been made a mere 
foil to Richelieu by too many writers. It 
may appear ungracious to point out defects 
in a book which had not been finally revised 
by its author, and had not received his last 
touches, especially as a daughter’s pious 
care has endeavoured to do this work for a 
parent. But the errors in the text of this 
volume are many; and they will disappear, 
we hope, in a second edition. It probably 
was a mistake of the press that Aman- 
villiers, famous since Gravelotte, figures as 
Armanvilliers in these pages, and that Don 
Juan of Austria, an adversary of Turenne, 
is confounded with the Don John of Le- 


panto, a hero of immortal memoir, and 
of another age. But “ tireless ” and 
“strongish” are not English words; and 
how can “ offensive comparisons ” be said 
to “ go to water ” ? 

Abraham Fabert was born in 1599, a few 
years after the Peace of Yervins, which had 
placed Henry IV. in power on the throne. 
His family was of Alsatian origin, but it 
had been settled for some time at Metz, 
where it was prominent among the city 
burghers, several of the name having been 
master printers. The Faberts, to judge 
from their Christian names, must have 
been of the Reformed faith; but Fabert 
| himself was brought up a Catholic, 
though he retained through life strong 
Huguenot sympathies. As is usually the 
case with strong natures, the boy showed 
the bent of his disposition at an early age, 
and, greatly against the will of his father, 
he entered the French army in his first 
teens under the auspices of the great Due 
D’Epemon, the royal governor of the tract 
of the Messin. The promotion of the son 
of the plebeian was slow, as, indeed, was 
that of the princely Turenne, a con¬ 
temporary, though some years younger. 
Fabert was kept down by the jealousy of 
the noblesse, and, perhaps, by a reputation 
for being learned; though Mr. Hooper, we 
think, underrates the esteem in which know¬ 
ledge was held by that generation in the 
French army, many of the chiefs of which 
were most accomplished men. We need not 
follow his ascent through many grades in 
“ the Guards,” “ Piedmont,” “ Rambures,” 
and other corps; nor have we space to notice 
his exploits in detail. Fabert was in active 
service for about thirty years before he rose 
to eminent rank and took part in the long 
series of wars directed by the genius of 
Richelieu, which quelled Huguenot rebellion 
at home, and ultimately sent the armies of 
France to the Rhine, and across the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. Fabert gradually made 
a name for himself as a soldier; his personal 
courage was remarkable, even among the 
gallant men of his day; he was more than 
once conspicuous in the deadly breach of 
fortresses stormed after furious assaults, 
and it was said of him, even at an early 
age, that he would win the glorious 
bdton by his sword. He showed, too, 
on more than one occasion, that he could 
rise to the higher parts of war. He 
skilfully turned a hostile position in one 
of the raids of the French into Piedmont; 
he co-operated with Turenne in covering 
the retreat of the French army in 1635, an 
exploit long remembered in those days; 
and—a most significant fact—he won the 
esteem of that great captain as a really 
able man. Yet the capacity of Fabert was 
chiefly seen in military administration, and 
all that pertains to it. He had considerable 
skill in mechanical arts, and the eye of a 
real engineer; he could organise, direct, 
and rule men; and, forestalling more than 
one of the reforms fully developed by 
Louvois and Vauban afterwards—the inven¬ 
tion of siege parallels has been ascribed to 
him—he greatly improved the mechanism of 
the French army, at this time in a most imper¬ 
fect state, and inferior to that of the armies 
of Spain, still glorious with the traditions 


of Parma, and formidable in the renowned 
Tercios. The burgher warrior, too, gave 
proof of qualities always prized in the noble 
profession of arms. He was true as steel to 
his superiors in rank—an excellence far 
from common in that age; and his loyalty 
to the house of Epemon, the patrons of 
his youth, continued through life. The 
independence, too, and the strength of his 
character were remarkable, and conspic¬ 
uously shown. The son of a townsman of 
Metz actually refused promotion at the 
hands of the king because this violated 
established usage; he defied the powers of 
a marshal of France, in a dispute in which 
he knew he was in the right; he honourably 
declined advancement which he felt belonged 
to an older companion in arms. The spirit 
of Bayard informed the rough soldier; and 
despite the scoffs and gibes of dandies of 
the noblesse, Fabert was rated at his true 
worth by his military chiefs. 

Towards the dose of the reign of Louis 
XIII., Fabert, a veteran, though in the 
prime of manhood, was made Governor of 
the Fortress of Sedan. He had been 
admitted, for some time, into the inner 
military councils of the king; had attracted 
the notice of the great cardinal; and had 
projected more than one successful cam¬ 
paign. His new post was one of the highest 
trust. Sedan was a border stronghold lying 
between Lorraine and the Spanish Low 
Countries; it had been an appanage of the 
great house of Bouillon, which had lately 
conspired against the Crown of France ; it 
was a place of refuge for Huguenot plotters; 
and it required the hand of a strong ruler. 
Fabert held this command for many years; 
and it deserves notice that his friend 
Turenne, though a Dear kinsman of the 
despoiled Bouillon, almost congratulated 
him on his well-deserved promotion. The 
governor gave proof of remarkable powers 
in the administration of Sedan and the 
neighbourhood; he sent succour to Condo 
after the great day of Rooroy; fitted out a 
regiment which made its worth felt in the 
campaigns of Fribourg and Nordlingen, 
and admirably organised his district for 
war. He also encouraged the rising manu¬ 
factures of the town; made its trade thrive 
by his strict discipline, and especially dis¬ 
tinguished himself in holding the scales of 
justice even between the Catholic and 
Huguenot townsmen, and in establishing 
toleration and religious freedom. Sedan be¬ 
came a place of the first importance, when the 
war of the Spanish Fronde broke out; and 
the commandant proved equal to his arduous 
task. Fabert took the side of the Queen 
and Mazarin, and tenaciously adhered to it 
through the vicissitudes of a contest of ever 
changing fortunes—conduct very different 
from that of many other governors, who 
sold themselves to the highest bidder, and 
not sufficiently praised in this book. When 
Turenne raised the standard of revolt—tho 
one great fault in this warrior’s life—Sedan 
was made a thorn in the marshal’s side. 
Fabert resolutely held it against every 
attack, and kept the garrison ready to take 
the field; and the fortress proved of the 
greatest value in checking the progress of 
invasion on the Meuse. Fabert, too, more 
than once received Mazarin during the 
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cardinal’s flittings to and fro in exile; and, 
in ‘short, was a tower of strength for the 
royal authority along the endangered 
northern frontier. After Turenne had re¬ 
turned to his duty, and, placed at the head 
of the Regent’s forces, was conducting his 
admirable campaigns on the Marne and the 
Oise, Fabert directed the siege of Stenay, a 
place of the highest value in the wars of 
that age, and his skill in the operations 
became a by-word. The fortress had no 
sooner fallen than he detached a consider¬ 
able body of troops to support Turenne, 
then intent on the relief of Arras; 
and this important assistance proved 
of the greatest use in a passage of arms 
which, in the result, was a turning point 
in the contest with Spain. Fabert continued 
at his post at Sedan until after the end of 
the war of the Fronde. He received the 
staff of a marshal in 1658, after Turenne’s 
memorable victory of the Dunes, an honour 
promised for years by Mazarin, but with¬ 
held from a plebeian by the jealousy of the 
noblesse, and, as we have said, the first 
promotion of the kind. His administration 
of the district entrusted to his care had been 
so admirable and marked with such fore¬ 
thought that it attracted the attention of 
the cardinal in power; and Fabert drew 
up several schemes of reform—political, 
financial, commercial, social—which remain 
evidences of his superior parts, and were 
far in advance of the ideas of his time. 
He proposed different plans for relieving the 
provinces which had been harried by the 
late protracted war; and, really anticipating 
the designs of Turgot, projected measures 
of equal and just taxation for a system of 
general internal free trade, and for a great 
survey of France for fiscal purposes, 
measures not accomplished until after 1789. 
His reputation as an administrator was so 
great that he was thought of for the high 
post of financial minister ; and it would be 
curious to speculate how, had ho obtained 
the office, the course of affairs would have 
run in Franco. 

The health of the old soldier, in¬ 
jured by wounds and hard work, began 
to fail soon after the peace of the 
Pyrenees; and Condo and Turenne, it is 
said, watched by his bedside during one 
of his illnesses when he was in attend¬ 
ance on the court in Paris. He died 
in harness in 1662 ; and his rule of Sedan 
was long remembered as that of an able 
and most righteous governor. The last 
scene of his administration was character¬ 
istic: the dying man called the leading 
citizens, of both faiths, to listen to his 
parting words; and in language worthy of 
L’Hopital and Sylly he adjured Catholic 
and Huguenot i 3 ^ cease from angry strife, 
to find a comir v ’> ground for goodwill in 
the Gospel, to Think on the points of resem¬ 
blance, and not on the points of difference, 
in the forms of Christianity they alike pro¬ 
fessed. Strange that sentiments like these 
should have been uttered a few years before 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and 
the infamous persecution of Protestantism 
in France! Fabert, however, in this re¬ 
sembled most of his illustrious companions 
in arms : Turenne and Villars, many years 
afterwards, bofriended the wronged and 


oppressed Huguenots; just as in another 
age every great French soldier abhorred the 
foul crimes of the Reign of Terror. It was 
characteristic of the Revolution and its 
deeds that Jacobin bands, in the frenzy of 
1793, tore the remains of Fabert from the 
grave, as they tore those of Turenne and 
their kings. 

Fabert is best known, perhaps, as the 
first man of low birth who attained the 
rank of Marshal of France, an honour 
denied to Chevert in the next century, and 
from which, not to speak of Masseua, 
Ney, and Soult, Napoleon himself would 
have been excluded under the military ad¬ 
ministration of the old rigime, before the 
Revolution swept it away. But Fabert was 
more than an illustration of new ideas; he 
was a great soldier, and really a great man. 

William O’Connor Morris. 


Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie Collins, 

1851-70. Selected by Miss Georgina 

Hogarth. Edited by Laurence Hutton. 

(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

In view of the many letters from Dickens to 
Wilkie Collins published in the Dickens 
Correspondence, and of the extended refer¬ 
ences to Wilkie Collins in Forster’s Life, 
one is scarcely in a position to say that the 
lettors composing this volume throw much 
additional light on the relations which 
existed between the two authors. We all 
know that they acted together, travelled 
together, foregathered togother, wrote to¬ 
gether—Collins being about the only writer 
whom Dickens admitted to the honours of 
“ collaboration ”—and that Dickens enter¬ 
tained an enthusiastic admiration for 
Collins’s work. The present correspondence 
cannot, therefore, in any sense, be regarded 
as a revelation. But to the true lovers of 
Dickens, and their name is legion, his com¬ 
pany always affords pleasure, refreshment, 
profit. They are glad to get any new 
utterance from him evon on an old theme. 
In brief, this little collection of letters, ex¬ 
humed tardily from among Collins’s papers, 
is in every way welcome. 

The work of all novelists, except those 
perhaps in the very first rank, has a 
tendency to age; and the author of The 
Woman in White, Wo Name, Armadale, does 
certainly not now hold in the world’s 
esteem the place that he held twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. Ingenious plot-puzzles 
were his forte; and though a good mystery 
still has its charm for the modern reader, 
yet to produce its full effect the mystery must 
be surrounded by something of exotic cir¬ 
cumstance—the scene must be laid in the 
South Seas, India, America. Then Collins’s 
characters have no permanent vitality, and 
his general reflections on men and things 
can hardly be called valuable. At first 
sight, therefore, such utterances on the part 
of Dickens as the following may seem a 
little excessive: 

‘' I cannot tell you with what a strange dash 
of pride as well as pleasure I read the great 
results of your hard work. Because, as you 
know, I was certain from the Basil days that 
you were the Writer who would come ahead of 
all the field—being the only one who combined 
invention and power, both humorous aud 


pathetic, with that profound conviction that 
nothing of worth is to be done without work, 
of which triflers and feigners have no con¬ 
ception.” 

Dickens, however, it must be remembered, 
was not pre-eminently a critic ; and in the 
case of Collins it is fairly open to conjecture 
that he was biassed in his admiration by 
the fact that Collins possessed a gift which 
he himself did not possess, much as ho 
strained to obtain it—the gift, namely, of 
constructing coherent and well-ordered plots. 
But if the praise may, from the strict 
critical standpoint, seem a trifle too glowing, 
yet how hearty and generous it is, how 
greatly superior to all suspicion of rivalry ! 
And how kindly and helpful, how full of 
the true spirit of friendship, such an offer 
as the following, made at a time when 
Collins was out of health in the midst of his 
work: 

“. . . . Simply to say what follows, which I 
hope may save you some mental uueasiness— 
for I was stricken ill when I was doing Bleak 
House, and I shall not easily forget what I 
suffered under the fear of not being able to 
come up to time. Dismiss that fear (if you 
have it) altogether from your mind. Write to 
me at Paris at any moment, and say you are 
unequal to your work, and want me, and I will 
come to London straight, and do your work. 
I am quite confident that with your notes, and 
a few words of explanation, I could take it up 
at any time and do it. Absurdly unnecessary 
to say that it would be a makeshift! But I 
could do it, at a pinch, so like you as that no 
one should find out the difference. Don’t make 
much of this offer in your mind; it is nothing 
except to ease it. If you Abuld want help, I 
am as safe as the Bank. The trouble will be 
nothing to me, and the triumph of overcoming 
a difficulty great. Think it a Christmas 
number, an Idle Apprentice, a Lighthouse, or 
Frozen Deep. I am as ready as in any of these 
cases to strike in and hammer this iron out. 
You won’t want me. You will be well (and 
thankless) in no time. But there I am ; and I 
hope that the knowledge may be a comfort to 
you. Call me and I come.” 

Here speaks out the true Dickens—“ every 
inch of him an honest man ”—and when 
Wilkie Collins’s art has paled even more 
than it has done, the fact that he could 
inspire such affection in his great contem¬ 
porary will always be a title to honour. 

Apart from what is striotly personal to 
the two men, the most interesting letters in 
this correspondence are—one in which 
Dickens defends A Tale of Two Cities 
against Collins, who had evidently wanted 
to make it more a novel of surprise; and 
another in which Dickens discusses Charles 
Reade’s Griffith Gaunt from the moral 
standpoint, supposing his own answers to a 
cross-examination on the subject in a court 
of law. 

“Asked as editor,” so he imagines it, 
“ whether I would have passed those passages 
whether written by the plaintiff or anybody 
else, I should be obliged to reply, No. Asked 
why ? I should say that what was pure to an 
artist might be impurely suggestive to inferior 
minds (of which there must necessarily be many 
among a large mass of readers), and that I 
should have called the writer’s attention to the 
likelihood of those passages being perverted in 
such quarters.” 

Frank T. Marzlals. 
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A Memoir on the Indian Surveys, 1875-90. 
By Charles E. D. Black. (Published by 
order of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council.) 

Seekers after Eastern wisdom, when not 
engaged in the editing of original texts, 
might often find occupation for their 
leisure hours in the records and blue-books 
of the Indian Government. The vast stores 
of undiscovered or forgotten material for the 
historian, the ethnologist, and the geographer 
secreted in official book-cases, would repay 
a Ion g and laborious investigation. Instances 
are constantly happening where this source 
of information has been overlooked. The 
other day the translator and editor of an 
Arabic chronicle remarked, in his preface, 
that the only book treating in a European 
language of the Mahomedan history of 
Yemen was a small work published at 
Bonn in 1828. Yet a history of Yemen, 
from the commencement of the Christian 
era, will be found in the printed records of 
the Bombay Government. A guide to re- ■ 
searches in one branch of Indian official | 
literature has now been supplied by Mr. 
Black, who, continuing the work so admir¬ 
ably begun by Mr. Clements Markham, has 
prepared a summary of papers and reports 
relating to Indian surveys from 1875 to 
1890. It is possible that, in regard to both 
surveys and other administrative work, all 
the essential information could have been 
given in condser and more convenient 
shape—something in the nature of a biblio¬ 
graphy would answer most purposes; while 
a critical and exheAstive digest wherein 
results were exhibited in their natural pro¬ 
portions, and inferences were drawn with 
scientific precision, would demand a wider 
knowledge of geography in general and of 
Asiatic geography in particular, than the 
compiler of the present “ Memoir ” has 
acquired. Nevertheless, this rather bulky 
volume is in its way a standard work of 
reference; and so wide is its scope that there 
are few Orientalists of exalted or humble 
pretensions who will not acknowledge its 
usefulness, more especially since, by the 
munificence of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council, ample spaoe may be found 
on the generous margin of the pages for 
emendations and additions. 

These, it must be admitted, will fre¬ 
quently occur to the industrious apprentice 
in Oriental research. Perhaps, too, he will 
see fit to reduce the weight of the volume 
by tearing out an appendix showing the 
nature and value of the government stores 
sent out to India. Surely there was no need 
to record in this place that the Indian 
Government has been supplied of late years 
with a telegraphic fault-finder at a cost of 
£57, and a tell-tale apparatus; £228 worth 
of urinometers, and over a thousand pounds’ 
worth of various rules and rulers—not of 
the kind, I presume, biographised by Sir 
William Hunter and his collaborators. In 
these and other redundancies the trail of 
the official is plainly visible. It is high 
time that something should be done both in 
India and at the India Office to abate the 
incontinence of official printing. Other and 
more serious faults in the “ Memoir” have 
been pointed out in a Note published in the 


Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical 
Society. Assuredly it is a mistake to issue 
“by authority” a work dealing with the 
geography of India and Central Asia, with¬ 
out having it carefully revised by some 
competent hand. However, one can scarcely 
complain of Mr. Black’s slips when the 
leading English newspapers habitually dis¬ 
play the most curious ignorance of these 
questions: when a journal like the Times 
publishes a map of the Pamirs which can 
only be described as mythical; and when 
the Daily Telegraph, confusing Jandula in 
Waziriland with Jandol in Yaghistan, 
announces in an article two columns long 
that Lord Lansdowne, following its advice, 
has sent a force to annex Bajaur. 

But it must be admitted that if a book 
like Mr. Black’s “Memoir” suggests nothing 
but a search more or less successful for 
minor inaccuracies, the reader is as much to 
blame as the compiler. The baldest record 
of survey work in and around India is a 
history of great achievements, no less 
deserving the most honourable mention 
than the exploits of Bruce and Stanley. 
During the decade and a half under review, 
an enormous addition was made to, our 
knowledge of the countries beyond the 
Indian border; and that by the courage 
and devotion of Englishmen whose names, 
most likely, the general reader has never 
heard of. In particular, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment has obtained trustworthy intelligence 
regarding a part of high Asia which has of 
late attracted almost as much attention as 
the innermost lakes of Central Africa or the 
further shores of the Behring Sea. For the 
first time an attempt has been made to exhibit 
all this information in something like a com¬ 
prehensive shape; and had he done no 
more than this, Mr. Black would have 
earned our gratitude. The references and 
the index are especially useful; while 
that part of the text which is original 
will at least serve to show how much 
has been effected since Mr. Markham’s 
summary was published. It is true that 
the reports of the Mahomedan traveller, 

M-8-, as to the hydrography of the 

Upper Oxus, turned out to be misleading— 
a circumstance which Mr. Black should 
have mentioned in a footnote; but we can 
now rely on something more than the state¬ 
ments of Asiatic explorers. The work started 
by General T. Gordon, when attached to the 
Yarkund Mission, has been ably continued 
by a succession of highly qualified English 
geographers. Mr. Black rightly praises 
Colonel John Biddulph’s book on The Tribes 
of the Hindu Kush ; though it is going a 
little too far to say that “ the summit of the 
notable Tirich Mir, north of Chitral, was 
first brought into prominence by its author.” 
Tirich Mir, 26,425 feet above the sea, was 
prominent, one would imagine, long before 
our politicals appeared on the scene. Colonel 
Biddulph’s geographical researches in the 
country round Gilgit were supplemented by 
Colonel Tanner; and a little later Mr. 
McNair, disguised as a Mahomedan 
physician, carried out an adventurous re¬ 
connaissance to the frontiers of Kafiristan. 
In 1885 Mr. Ney Elias, now Consul General 
at Meshed, travelled from Yarkund, over 
the Pamirs, to Badakshan, and thence to 


the camp of the Afghan Boundary Com¬ 
mission, near Maruchak; the result of his 
arduous labours being a most valuable 
report on the Upper Oxus States, 
which, however, has never yet seen the 
light. A brief account of his journey will 
be found in Mr. Black’s book; but it 
may be added that the mystery of the 
Dragon Lake in the Pamirs has since been 
cleared up by Capt. Younghusband, who 
found that the light supposed to flash from 
a great diamond set in the dragon’s fore¬ 
head is only a ray of sunlight entering the 
cave through an orifice at the further end. 
Mr. Black tells us about an isolated peak to 
which Mr. Elias “ had to give ” the name of 
Tagharma; and in a footnote he quotes a 
text from the propecy of Ezekiel—“They 
of the house of Togarmah traded in thy 
fairs with horses and horsemen and mules.” 
It is difficult to see what inference one is 
expected to draw from this. Mr. Elias 
did not name the peak. A reference to 
Tagharma will be found in Shaw’s book, 
if not in earlier authorities. Tagh, as in 
Mustagh, Taghdumbash, and other geo¬ 
graphical names, is the Turki for “ head ” 
or “ summit.” There is nothing to show 
that Ezekiel’s Togarmah was in the Pamirs. 
Returning from Maruchak, Mr. Elias joined 
Sir William Lockhart’s mission. Mr. Black 
makes no mention of the Lockhart mission, 
which is the more to be regretted as very 
little is known about that interesting and 
important undertaking. 

To rightly estimate the value of a book 
of this kind one must take account of the 
materials on which it is based, and of the 
manner in which they have been utilised. 
A single example of Mr. Black’s method 
may suffice. The following extracts are 
from Colonel Holdich’s Report and Mr. 
Black’s Memoir: 

Major Holdich’s Report Mb. Black’s Memoir 
(1883). (1891). 

“ The object of the 
survey expedition was to 
explore the Takht-i- 
Suliman mountain and 
complete as much of the 
topography as possible 
of the Sherani country, 
keeping up a continuous 
border survey with that 
already completed to the 
north, which terminated 
about the lino of the 
Gomul valley, and to fix 
points to the west. These 
objects were generally 
secured, though the in¬ 
numerable lines of hills 
traversing the central 
Afghan plateau were 
much dwarfed when seen 
from ' a lofty elevation 
of the Maisargarh, and 
no peai^vgpeared spe¬ 
cially prominent. Many 
important geographical 
features in the Birmal 
hills, the Gumal and 
55 hob valleys, and the 
Musa Khel country of 
the Upper Vihowa (re¬ 
cently explored by the 
Hakim and Bozdar) were 
easily identified, and the 
general correctness of 
the geography certified. 
Yusuf Sharif’s survey of 
the Gumal pass connects 


“ The object of this 
survey expedition was to 
explore the Takht-i- 
Suliman mountain, and 
complete as much of the 
topography as possible 
of the Bherani country, 
keeping up a continuous 
border survey with that 
already completed to the 
north, which terminated 
about the line of the 
Gomul Valley; and to 
fix, if possible, a certain 
number of points in the 
country west of the 
Takht-i-Suliman .... 
The innumerable lines of 
hills traversing the cen¬ 
tral Afghan plateau were 
very much dwarfed to 
the observer, there being 
absolutely no peaks or 
points in that direction 
which appeared to have 
any special prominence, 
. . . Many important 
geographical features in 
the Birmal Hills, the 
Gomul and Zhob valleys, 
and the Musa Khel 
country of the Upper 
Vihowa, recently ex¬ 
plored by the Hakim 
and the Bozdar, were 
easily identified, and the 
general correctness of 
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Major Holdich’s Rbport 
(1883). 

their geography certi¬ 
fied. Ksuf Sharif’s sur¬ 
vey of the Gomul pass 
connects the work with 
Waziristan on the north, 
and a subsequent ex¬ 
ploration on his part... 
has filled in still further 
details in continuation 
of the Bozdar’s topo¬ 
graphy. Thus, with the 
exception of the head of 
the Dabua pass, the 
topography of the fron¬ 
tier is continuous and 
complete from Kohat to 
the Reminuk.” 


his. Black’s Murom 
(1891). 

the work with Waziri- 
stan on the north, and a 
subsequent exploration 
of his filled in further 
details in continuation 
of the Bozdar’s topo¬ 
graphy ; so with the ex¬ 
ception of the Dabua 
pass the topography of 
the country was con¬ 
tinuous and complete 
from Kohat to the Re- 
minuk Pass.” 


The comparison is not altogether satis¬ 
factory. How much of the “ Memoir ” is 
constructed merely in this paste and scissors 
style I am not prepared to say; but it would 
probably be found that not more than a 
tenth of the whole is original. A series of 
verbatim extracts, accompanied in every case 
with references to chapter and verse, and 
indexed, would have been equally useful. 

Stephen Wheeleh. 


“ Clabendon Pbe88 Sebies.” — Shelley’s 

Adonais. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by William Michael Rossetti. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

That the “Adonais” of Shelley should 
receive the honour of inclusion in the 
Clarendon Press Series is not to be won¬ 
dered at. It is rather a matter for astonish¬ 
ment that, while the works of all Shelley’s 
great contemporaries have been drawn on 
for educational purposes, and treated with 
the respect due to literary classics, Shelley 
—the one poet of the first rank that Oxford 
has produced—should have been so long 
neglected. 

Mr. AV. M. Rossetti cannot be accused 
of taking his task too lightly. His work 
is, indeed, a striking example of editorial 
thoroughness. The fifty-five Spenserian 
stanzas of the “Adonais” are imbedded 
in the midst of 120 pages of introduction, 
elucidation, and comment. There are 
memoirs of Shelley and Keats. There are 
detailed accounts of the composition And 
bibliography of the poem, followed by an 
Argument, which contains a full discussion 
of the difficult question, “ Who is Urania f” 
Then come a general exposition and an 
account of Shelley’s indebtedness to Bion 
and Moschus, before we are at length per¬ 
mitted to approach the elegy itself. Then 
there is an appendix of cancelled passages. 
After this come over fifty pages of notes, 
in which evf < the cancelled passages 
receive detailed exposition, something like 
four lines of comment to every line of 
poetry. 

Whether quite all this was necessary 
may be open to doubt. The memoir of 
Shelley might have been shorter; and, I 
may add, fairer to Harriet Westbrook. The 
brief characterisations appended to the list 
of Shelley’s works would have been better 
away; for what is gained by informing the 
student that “ Queen Mab ” is “ didactic 
and subversive,” or that “ Epipsychidion ” 
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is “ a poem of ideal love under a human 
personation ” ? The notes are often un¬ 
necessary, as it seems to me, and sometimes 
absurd. Mr. Rossetti gravely tells his 
readers that in the lines 

“ His fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light to all eternity,” 

we are to understand, 

“ not absolute eternity as contra-distinguished 
from time, but an indefinite space of time, the 
years and the centuries. His fate and fame 
shall be echoed on from age to age and shall be 
a light thereto.” 

His comment on the words “nameless 
worm ” is almost equally ridiculous in its 
needlessness and futility: “A worm, as 
being one of the lowest forms of life, is 
constantly used as a term implying con¬ 
tempt ”; and so on and so on for several 
lines more. 

Nor is the beautiful stanza (52) in which 
Shelley perhaps comes nearer to Pantheism 
than anywhere else in his writings made 
more intelligible by such an elucidation as 
Mr. Rossetti’s. 

Shelley writes: 

“ The One remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows 
fly; 

Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 

Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until Death tramples it to fragments.” 

His editor expounds after this fashion: 

“ Eternity is figured as white light—light in 
its quintessence. Life, mundane life, is as a 
dome of glass which becomes many coloured 
by its prismatic diffraction of the white light ; 
its various prisms reflect eternity at different 
angles.” 

It would be difficult to find an exposition 
by any modern editor which showed more 
extraordinary misapprehension of the text 
it professed to explain or more curious 
ignorance of the simplest facts of elementary 
science. 

Mr. Rossetti does not call attention to 
what may possibly be a reminiscence of 
Wordsworth in each of the last three verses 
of the elegy. There seems to be a faint 
echo of a well-known passage of the “ Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality” in 
Shelley’s words—“ A light is past from the 
revolving year ”; and “ the eclipsing curse of 
birth ” recalls another passage in the same 
Ode; while the line, “ The soul of Adonais, 
like a star,” suggests the strongest line in 
Wordsworth’s sonnet on Milton. 

Although the veteran Shelleyan may 
have magnified his office, and have thrown 
himself into the r6le of editor with a zeal 
which is not always according to knowledge, 
he has produced a useful edition of what 
Shelley called “the least imperfect of his 
compositions,” and all young students of 
Shelley must rest his debtors. They would 
probably be still more grateful if he would 
in a future edition reduce the book to half 
its present size. 

It only remains to say that there is an 
excellent index, and that a few misprints 
have escaped notice. 

F. Ryland. 


Di 


SOME BOOKS ABOUT INDUSTKY AND COMMEBCE. 

Two Thousand Tears of Gild Life. With 
a full account of the (Rids and Trading 
Companies of Kingston-upon-Hull, from 
the Fourteenth to the Eighteenth Century. 
By the Rev. J. M. Lambert. (Hull.) 

The Influence and Development of English 
Gilds, as •illustrated by the History of the 
Craft Gilds of Shrewsbury. By F. A. 
Hibbert. Thirl wall Dissertation, 1891. 

(Cambridge: University Press.) 

The History of Commerce in Europe. By 
H. de B. Gibbins. (Macmillans.) 

Amid the increased attention that has been 
paid of late years to the growth and con¬ 
stitution of gilds, but little has been hitherto 
bestowed on the craft gilds outside of 
London. Towards the history of the 
London Companies, great and small, half a 
dozen works exist, as those of Herbert, 
Riley, and the Reports of the Livery 
Companies’ Commission. But the peculiar 
position of the metropolis early gave an 
advanced development to her inner organisa¬ 
tion. The history of craft gilds needs fuller 
study in the towns all over England to 
elucidate their origin and relation to the 
older institutions, manorial and municipal. 
Dr. Gross’s important work on the Gild- 
Merchant has done much to dear up con¬ 
fusion, and to invite a separate investiga¬ 
tion of local craft - organisations. We 
therefore should welcome the first volume 
on our list as a contribution towards this 
end. Its value chiefly consists in the 
publication of original documents, although 
it claims to do more than this. Many collec¬ 
tions of the ordinances of trade companies 
or crafts of various towns are known to exist, 
somefewhavebeen printed in scattered works, 
topographical and other; those of the mar¬ 
shals, bakers, and barber-surgeons of York 
have recently been put forth. Dr. Lambert’s 
claim that his book on Hull is “ the most 
complete publication of the records of 
mediaeval craft gilds” yet made for any 
provincial town in Englasd may well be 
true; but it is disappointing to find that, 
with the exception of those relating to the 
weavers and glovers, these records date only 
from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
some even later. Fragmentary notices and 
extracts are, however, gathered together, 
which carry back the existence of many of 
the gilds to an earlier period, e.g., in the 
case of the brewers ana the tailors. The 
documents upon which the volume is based 
are the “ Compositions ” or Ordinances of 
fifteen companies (which include thirty-one 
trades), ranging in date from 1490 to 1714, 
which are preserved in the archives of the 
Corporation of Hull; but whether they are 
taken from the official books of the Corpora¬ 
tion as entered after the mayor’s approval, 
or from the books kept by each indi¬ 
vidual craft, is not clearly stated. In the 
chapter on the fraternity of bricklayers, 
however, separate mention is made of the 
“ Composition ” in the Town Hall, and of 
the book of ordinances of the gild, and that 
these only occur for one other—viz., the 
coopers’ mid; whence it may be concluded 
that we have here the Coiporation copies. 
The point is one of some interest, and the 
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omission is the more singular that the 
municipal control exercised over the crafts 
is recognised in the introductory sketch of 
craft life in chap. 18. 

Several interesting details are given relat¬ 
ing to the different trades, for which the 
author has travelled farther afield than 
Hull; but local incidents and illustrations 
are more important in a work of this kind. 
Two pictorial reproductions deserve notice— 
the tables of symbols denotingthe assize of 
bread, similar to that used at York, and no 
doubt by all bakers’ crafts; and curious 
representations of late fifteenth - century 
ships incised on stone in the church of Holy 
Trinity. As a great trading port, Hull 
boasted a shipwrights’ gild—of which record 
exists only from 1682—as well as the ship- 
man’s gild, founded in 1369, which wor¬ 
shipped in Trinity Church, and grew to be 
famous as the Trinity House, still existing. 
Hull was also one of the Staple ports, and 
here were established, as might be expected, 
several companies of merchants, of which 
some new and interesting accounts are given. 
The religious gilds also receive due notice, 
including some unprinted ordinances. But 
there does not seem to have been a minstrels’ 
gild, and it is therefore confusing to 
find inserted a chapter on the minstrels of 
Beverley and of the Pui (erroneously spelt 
throughout “Pin”). The “outline of the 
history and development of the gild system 
from early times, with special reference to 
its application to trade and industry,” which 
occupies the first part of the book, unfor¬ 
tunately has little scientific value; and it 
must here suffice to say that Dr. Lambert 
favours the Roman theory of gild origin. 

Names mis-spelt may pass, but it is 
astonishing to find “the editor” of English 
Gilds quoted as supporting the Celtic deriva¬ 
tion of the word gild ; assuredly he had no 
such idea. Dr. Lambert has here wrongly 
ascribed a quotation from Mr. Hensleigh 
Wedgwood in a note at the beginning of 
Dr. Brentano’s essay. Again, in the chapter 
on “ Incorporation of Gilds,” he states that 
the Introduction to English Gilds “ lays it 
down broadly that the gild was certainly a 
corporation,” thus quite misreading the 
paper referred to, which, it is there clearly 
stated, was inserted as touching municipal 
bodies, not gilds. 

Mr. Hibbert’s essay, notwithstanding a 
tendency to conjecture, bears signs of careful 
reading and digest of material. In regard 
to the gild merchant, he has hold of the 
right idea, the duality of gild and munici¬ 
pality; he explains the rise of the craft 
gilds out of the gild merchants under the 
continuous control of the municipal 
authority. There is unfortunately little to 
learn of the merchant gild in Shrewsbury 
beyond a curious list of the trades and 
handicrafts comprised among its members 
here printed, for which neither date nor 
authority is given. Among these the 
“walker” was a fuller, not a builder; a 
“teynterer” was a tenter, one who stretched 
cloth after it was dyed ; and a “palmer” one 
who had made his pilgrimage. The short 
description of craft guilds is drawn up from 
the records of the Shrewsbury gilds, original 
or printed, in the Transactions of the Shrop¬ 
shire Archaeological Society. The writer 


has wisely limited his chief purview to the 
history of the local gilds, as the more useful 
contribution to the history of the institu¬ 
tion, Shrewsbury having a special interest 
on account of its position near the Welsh 
border. He carries the narrative through 
the “ re-organisation of the gild system ” in 
the industrial movement of the Elizabethan 
period, showing how the spirit and methods 
were taken up and re-enforced anew; and he 
traces the causes of the degeneracy and final 
decay of the companies. Mr. Hibbert 
touches his subject with a sympathetic pen, 
he searches for contemporary motives and 
ideals; and though some of his conclusions 
may not prove tenable, owing to insufficient 
knowledge, his book is a suggestive study 
on distinct lines. We may mention that 
the returns at the Public Record Office do 
include one from a gild at Shrewsbury, 
which has escaped notice for want of a 
Calendar to those documents. 

The subject of Mr. Gibbins’s book is vast: 
he attempts to give “ some idea of the 
historical course of commercial develop¬ 
ment ” in England and Europe “ from 
antiquity to the present time,” modestly 
calling it “ a rough outline.” More than this 
can hardly be expected within the compass 
of 230 small octavo pages; but it has the 
virtues of method and dear arrangement, 
which will render it valuable as a text book. 
The three sections into which the book is 
divided treat of Ancient, Mediaeval, and 
Modem Commerce ; within these the matter 
falls into broad historical lines, care being 
taken to show how politics and trade have 
acted and re-acted on each other. The 
forces of commerce displayed in the 
Mediterranean ports and the Italian cities 
of the South, and in the Hansa towns of 
the North, are more striking when their 
salient features are thus grouped together, 
and the facts that surrounded the growth 
of these powerful organisations pointed out. 
The imagination is impressed by the map¬ 
ping out of the great routes which trade 
opened up for itself in the middle ages, 
from North to South Europe, and from the 
East into Europe through Venice; and by 
the descriptions of the famous fairs, 
English and foreign, which in those ages 
kept up a periodical movement of commerce 
and civilisation, and of the manufacturing 
centres which furnished them. Coming to 
modem times, the Eastern and the Western 
commercial empires, the later revival of 
European industries, the effects of the 
French Revolution, are treated on the same 
broad distinct lines. It is inevitable that 
facts so compressed should sometimes tell 
but half-truths. Thus, the sketch given of 
villeinage and feudalism is too little 
cognisant of agricultural facts and the real 
state of the people ; “ cruel extortion” and 
“abject serfs” are the characteristics of 
feudalism, while the judgment passed on 
the Hansa is that it “ had done a noble 
work . . . , it had helped the improvement 
of mediaeval society, the march of civilisa¬ 
tion, and the growth of industry.” Surely 
the silent agrarian work of patient ages had 
done as much for civilisation as this more 
showy activity. The truth is that the Hansa 
itself must have owed much to the stability 
induced by the feudal and pre-feudal systems. 


The book is packed with information, 
special notes on coinage, currency, lists of 
fairs, the Jews, banks, &c., being appended 
to many of the chapters, while a comparative 
table of British trade in the last fifty years, 
and a list of the colonies of European 
countries, are found at the end of the 
volume. Questions for the use of teachers 
are added. 

Lucy Totjlmin Shith. 


The New World and the New Book. By 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson. (Boston: 

Lee & Shepard.) 

In the writings of Mr. Higginson we are 
accustomed to look for vivacity and wit 
united with common sense; and accordingly, 
a fresh volume of essays from his pen, 
whatever the topics, is always welcome. 
On the present occasion, however, he is not 
fully up to his reputation. He is vivacious, 
indeed, but something has vexed him and 
the book is an expression of his annoyance. 
The trouble is that certain British authors 
(Mr. Higginson lays himself open to censure 
from some of his fellow countrymen by 
calling them “ English ”) have spoken less 
respectfully of America and American 
literature than Mr. Higginson likes. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, for instance, has described 
the American nation itself as “ but a schism ’ ’; 
Mr. Gosse has been enquiring doubtingly 
into the merits of American poets; Mr. 
Matthew Arnold smiled at the existence of a 
“Primer of American Literature.” “What 
is criticised in us,” says Mr. Higginson, “ is 
not so much that our social life is inade¬ 
quate as that we find it worth studying; not 
so mnch that our literature is insufficient 
as that we think it, in Matthew Arnold’s 
disdainful phrase, 4 important.’ ” In short, 
he adds, Americans are denied “ not merely 
the pleasure of being attractive to other 
people, which can easily be spared,” but the 
privilege “ that is usually conceded to the 
humblest ” of being of some interest to them¬ 
selves. Mr. Higginson has discovered that 
a theory “which seems to be largely 
flavoured with cant ” prevails somewhere— 
he does not say where—that Americans 
“must accept with the utmost humility all 
foreign criticism, because it represents a 
remoter tribunal ” than their own. 

He is himself not disposed to accept 
foreign criticism, and certainly not British 
criticism, with humility. He refuses to 
believe in the accuracy of the critics; and 
is evidently still more dissatisfied with their 
tone and their supposed motives. They do 
not wish to improve his country, but to 
laugh at her. And it would seem that, 
loudly as Mr. Higginson sounds his con¬ 
fidence in her ipeatness, he does not 
think she can afford to be laughed at. 
He takes pains to show how excellent she 
is. “ How magnificent,” he says, “ is the 
work constantly done among us, by private 
and public munificence, in the support of 
our libraries and schools.” He expresses 
the opinion that “a hundred years hence 
the wonder will be, not that we Americans 
attached so much importance at this stage 
to these efforts of ours, but that even we 
appreciated them so little.” The bulk of 
his argument is, however, to be summed up 
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in the familiar “ You’r& another.” The 
obnoxious critics are brought to judgment. 
Their loose and vulgar phrases particularly 
offend the delicate literary sensibilities of 
Mr. Higginson. Mr. Matthew Arnold, refer¬ 
ring to Emerson, has said we should ‘‘pull 
ourselves together ” to examine him. When 
Mr. Gosse answers an objection with “a 
fiddlestick’s end for such a theory,” it does 
not give to Mr. Higginson “ an impression 
of vigour.” To the grosser British ear 
these phrases and others which disgust Mr. 
Higginson do not seem very objectionable; 
not worse than “I have had men come” 
and “ the immortality is often still to seek,” 
and “ experimentalised ” for experimented, 
to be found in Mr. Higginson’s own book. 
Mr. Higginson draws comparisons between 
the two countries to show the superiority of 
his own. Thus Mr. Eider Haggard’s 
romances, about which he fancies England 
displays wild enthusiasm, are, in his eyes, a 
“ crop of weeds ” which, in America, would 
rank only as “ dime novels.” 

Mr. Higginson labours under a mis¬ 
apprehension, or several misapprehensions. 
No such ill-will is felt by British critics as 
he supposes. Their criticism when un¬ 
favourable is not unfriendly j and the fact 
that it is offered shows at least that America 
is considered to be worth criticising. Words 
of empty commendation are given when a 
subject is not valuable enough to be 
examined for its defects. Had British 
critics really despised America and her 
literature they would not have said the 
things which have so vexed Mr. Higginson, 
and then there would havo been a better 
reason for his vexation. By quick apprecia¬ 
tion of merit, as well as by honest con¬ 
demnation of fault, British writers and 
readers have been of real service to America. 
On more than one occasion they have 
revealed to her who her great men were. 
This was partly so in the case of Holmes, 
Emerson and Thoreau, and almost entirely 
so in the case of Whitman. Imperfect 
understanding of England and her criticism 
leads Mr. Higginson into another mis¬ 
apprehension. He confounds London with 
England, and he has a most confused 
idea of the actual and relative importance 
of British writers. Thus, in reference to 
Hawthorne, instead of considering what 
such a critic as Mr. E. H. Hutton has said 
about him, he complains that to Mr. Andrew 
Lang—who is a humourist more than a 
critic—“that profound imaginative creation, 
Arthur Dimmesdalo in the Scarlet letter ,” 
is simply “ a dissenting minister caught in 
a shabby intrigue.” For the rest, his notion 
of British criticism is almost wholly derived 
from the irresponsible remarks of a few 
popular journalists and magazine writers of 
the day. 

We have great respect for Mr. Higginson. 
He has done some good writing and some 
good fighting, and, we believe, some good 
preaching in his time: and, esteeming him 
as we do, we think this latest book, where 
he fails to take a largo view, and shows 
such anger over trifles, is unworthy of him. 
It hurts not himself alone; for such a defence 
as this casts more ridicule on America than 
anything British critics, great or small, wise 
or unwise, friendly or unfriendly, have said 
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about her. All American geese are not 
swans, and England is honest enough and 
interested enough to say so. But they have 
not thought so meanly of her as to suppose 
she and her literature needed such a petty 
defence as Mr. Higginson offers. His book 
is a mistake. 

Waltbb Lewin. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Bent on Conquest. By Edith Maud Nicholson. 

In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Big Stake. By Mrs. Eobert Jocelyn. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Ben Clough, and other Stories. ByjWilliam 
Westall. (Ward & Downey.) 

Tricks and Tricksters : Tales Founded on 
Fact. By Joseph Forster. (The Leaden- 
hall Press.) 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. By J. E. 

Muddock. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Zohrah, and other Tales. By Isabel Don. 

(Eden, Kemington & Co.) 

Love for an Hour is Love for Ever. By 
Amelia E. Barr. (Hutchinson.) 

Miss Nicholson’s Bent on Conquest is tanta¬ 
lising. First, we do not quite see the 
appropriateness of the title if it refers to 
the love affairs of the hero; for, instead of 
finding any difficulty, he was in the position of 
Caesar—“ he came and saw and conquered.” 
There is, perhaps, a little more appropri¬ 
ateness in his moral struggles; but if we 
are to accept the narrative implicitly, Harry 
March was far more fascinating when wicked 
than when striving to be virtuous. Secondly, 
the author herself tries us. After a page 
or two of unusually good writing, she 
will suddenly become trifling and jejune. 
The story, as a story, is interesting. Lord 
March, a confirmed invalid, takes into his 
service, as companion and steward, a hand¬ 
some young fellow. His lordship is moved 
entirely by his good looks and fascinating 
manners, and when remonstrated with for 
not demanding testimonials he replies, 
“ Anybody would give a man a good testi¬ 
monial if he wanted to get rid of him. 
Then, again, as to his moral character, few 
people would damage a young fellow to the 
extent of saying he was ' respectable.’ ” So 
“ Mr. Hastings ” stays. He seems to make 
everybody idolise him in the course of about 
twenty-four hours, while he plays sad havoc 
with the heart of beautiful Meg, Lord 
March’s granddaughter. But troubles ensue. 
Hastings is summoned to the bedside of a 
young French Count, who has been done to 
death by Capt. Hartwell, gambler and roui ; 
and he promises his friend to marry his sister 
Marie, after the Count’s death. He does not 
love her; while Marie herself loves Sir Horace 
Courtney, Meg’s cousin. There is a good 
deal of playing at cross purposes; but just 
before the time fixed for Hastings’s wedding, 
the latter discovers Marie’s affection for 
Courtney, who has twice saved her life. All 
the tangled love affairs are satisfactorily 
adjusted; while Lord March is furnished 
with a genuine surprise in the fact that 
“ Mr. Hastings,” whom he cannot bear out 
of his sight, is his own heir, being the child 
of a scapegrace son whom the old noble 


man had cast off long years before with 
bitter recriminations. The rapid familiarity 
of the principal characters with each other 
in the outset strikes us as unnatural; but, 
on the whole, the narrative has the merit of 
carrying the reader along with it, and of 
creating a desire within him to know the 
end. 

Mrs. Jocelyn is a bright and vivacious 
writer; but the ending of A Big Stake is 
rather tame. After the wily widow, Mrs. 
Warren, has been plotting and planning all 
through the three volumes, and metaphoric¬ 
ally sitting on the edge of a volcano, the 
whole thing goes off with a fizzle. She 
weeps and sobs piteously on the shoulder of 
the young heiress, Yalda, whom she has 
been zealously striving to supplant and 
deceive, and repents of her transgressions— 
chiefly because she has been found out. 
Now, while a state of penitence is becoming 
and desirable in the wicked schemer— 
whether male or female—we take leave to 
doubt whether the real Mrs. Warren was 
of a nature thus to permit herself to be 
snuffed out. Such people have generally a 
trump card up their sleeve. Her little 
tricks with the pompous old lawyer, Mr. 
Peroival, are very amusing, but there seems 
to be a lack of grip in the characters 
enerally. However, with the exception of 
his one drawback, the novel is really inter¬ 
esting, and the hunting scenes, of course, 
are as attractive as usual. 

There is a good deal of rough powor in 
Mr. Wes tail’s sketches of Lancashire life. 

Ben Clough” especially shows his skill 
in grasping personal character, though the 
narrative itself is rather gruesome. A 
number of individuals—one of them a 
widow who has got rid of three hus¬ 
bands—form a conspiracy together for 
insuring “bad” lives in various offices, 
and dividing handsome profits when the 
persons insured have prematurely died. 
After some exciting episodes, Clough, the 
leader of the ghoulish band, meets with a 
tragic death. “ Briggs from Bolton ” details 
the European experiences of a dealer in 
cotton waste who has suddenly become 
wealthy, and must, of course, make the 
grand tour ” with his vulgar wife. It 
was the legitimate boast of Briggs that he 
was always lucky; but he had a narrow 
shave of losing that Northern characteristic 
at the hands of certain adventurers in 
Prague and Vienna. “ Deadly Nightshade ” 
and “A Flash of Lightning ’’ are stories of 
a wholly different order; and some readers 
will, no doubt, prefer them to those dealing 
with Lancashire people. But in all his 
sketches Mr. Westall is entertaining. 

The tales from a lawyer’s note-book, to 
which Mr. Joseph Forster has given the 
title of Tricks and Tricksters, form a com¬ 
prehensive indictment against the swindling 
rascals who infest all classes of society. 
The dark and devious ways of the city 
promoter are exposed in the sketch of “ A 
Financial Genius ”; “Shylocks of To-day” 
deals with those hardy perennials the 
money-lenders ; “ Will Tricks ” demon¬ 
strates how the fountain of justice may be 
poisoned at its source; “ Bad and Worse ” 
details the frauds practised upon insurance 
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companies; and “ Sword-fish verms Jelly¬ 
fish ” lifts a corner of the curtain on the 
“ investment - combined - with - occupation ” 
swindle. Every person who reads Mr. 
Forster’s little book will not only be enter¬ 
tained while doing so, but will be picking 
up wrinkles to enable him to defy the 
hydra-headed rogue and all his works. 

The ever old and yet ever new story of 
Robin Hood receives a fresh setting at the 
hands of Mr. Muddock. In this romance of 
Sherwood Forest the bold outlaw stands 
out strongly, dominating the whole narra¬ 
tive. The author haB well displayed the 
traditional characteristics of Robin—his un¬ 
rivalled skill as an archer, his dash and 
courage, his frank, fearless nature, his oon- 
tempt for the rich and his sympathy with 
the poor. The chapters describing the 
death of Marian and the passing of Robin 
are very pathetic. 

Zokrah is a tale of the Saharas. The title 
is taken from the young and beautiful wife 
of the old chief Belcassan. He is a monster 
of jealousy; and, on account of an innocent 
passage with a French officer, he casts 
Zohrah out upon the world. Her succeeding 
adventures are of a romantic character, and 
well worth tracing. “AWorkhouse Waif” is 
a very natural and pathetic sketch, calculated 
to linger in the memory. “ At the Shrine ” 
relates the affection of a high-born Italian 
lady for a fisherman, and the vicissitudes 
through which they are called upon to pass. 

Mrs. Barr is at her best in Love for an 
Hour is Love for Ever. The proud old Squire 
Atherton and his fascinating daughter 
Francesca, Lancelot Leigh and his father 
the millowner, are all very distinctive cha¬ 
racters, cleverly drawn, and invested with 
a life-like air. There is something uncanny 
and a little unreal in Mrs. Leigh, who lives 
more with the dead than the living, and 
prefers the death of her husband to the 
sale of Leigh Farm. The love passages 
between Lancelot and Francesca, with the 
wonderful devotion of the latter to her lover, 
are tenderly delineated. The whole story 
will delight the reader. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Witness of Hermas to the Four Gospels. 
By C. Taylor, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (Cambridge : University 
Press.) Dr. Taylor has made what seems to be 
really a very interesting discovery. It is that 
Hermas, in a passage never before explained, 
not only makes allusion to the Four Gospels, 
but furnished the hint to Irenaeus for his 
famous argument, drawn from the constitution 
of the world, that they could not be either 
more or fewer than precisely four in number. 
The passage will be found at the end of the 
third Vision. Hermas has seen tho woman 
(Eoclesia) seated on a bench, and the meaning 
of this is thus explained to him: sal in M 
avfof/fWlov ilSet Kafhjfiiynr, irrxvrh i) Sti 

riavapat wiSas ?x*‘ T & trv/oftiWtov Ktl l<rx v P 

(tT77]Kfv ' teal yitp <3 kSc .oj Slit rtaaipue <TTOtx<i<er 

Kparetrat {Vis. iii. 13, 3). That the bench with 
four feet, on which the church is firmly sup¬ 
ported, is nothing less than “the holy quaternion 
of the Gospels,” is surely a very probable con¬ 
jecture, if not a good deal more; and, indeed, 
when the passage is seen in the light of 
Irenaeus, it can hardly be doubted that this is 


the correct interpretation. If it be accepted, 
there will be the less inclination to take excep¬ 
tion to the many references, sometimes in the 
shape of allegorical allusions, sometimes by the 
use of a single striking word or phrase, not 
only to the Synoptics, but to the Fourth Gospel, 
which Dr. Taylor points out in the sequel of 
his volume. It may be that in some cases he 
has pushed his ingenuity too far; but his essay 
is the result of an original and minute study of 
the style of the Pastor, and it certainly deserves 
and will receive the attention of scholars. 

Our Lord’s Signs in St. John's Gospel. Dis¬ 
cussions chiefly Exegetical and Doctrinal on the 
Eight Miracles in the Fourth Gospel. By John 
Hutchison, D.D. (Edinburgh: T. &T. Clark.) 
The nature of this book is sufficiently indicated 
by its title. Dr. Hutchison accepts the Fourth 
Gospel as the authentic work of the Apostle 
John; he accepts the miracles recorded in it as 
authentic faots, but he does not regard their 
historical reality as their most important 
aspect, but seeks in each some spiritual truth 
which it was intended to emphasise or teach. 
That this is the correct view is evident from 
the very word “ signs ” {orgitia), which John 
uses to the exclusion of the usual word for 
miracle (Jum^eli), as well as from the general 
character of the Gospel. We cannot, however, 
always agree with Dr. Hutchison’s exegesis. 
His explanation of the enigmatical “ Mine 
hour is not yet come,” for instance, os referring 
to the time when in human weakness, on the 
cross, Jesus would again acknowledge His 
mother’s authority, seems to us far-fetched and 
fanciful, even though the authority of St. 
Augustine be claimed for it. His discrimina¬ 
tion of John’s nobleman from the centurion of 
Matthew and Luke is, perhaps, inevitable, and 
certainly justifiable from a harmonistic point 
of view. Dr. Hutchison also distinguishes, as 
many do, the post-resurrection miracle of the 
draught of fishes from the very similar event 
recorded by Luke as having taken place at the 
commencement of the Galilean ministry; but he 
is right at least in his references to the Gospel 
net, and in holding that the same lesson is 
taught here as in the parable in which the 
kingdom of heaven is likened to a net cast into 
the sea (Matt. xiii. 47-18). The book, which 
is marked by refined thought and scholarship, 
is a careful study of the Gospel signs in the 
light of the best ancient and modem exegesis. 

The second volume of Prof. Marcus Dods’s 
Exposition of the Gospel of St. John has been 

ublished, completing the work (Hodder & 

tough ton). It is the latest addition to the 
“ Expositor’s Bible.” 

The Apostle Paul. By A. Sabatier. Trans¬ 
lated by A. M. Hellier. (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton.) Every reader of Prof. Sabatier’s well- 
known sketch of the development of St. 
Paul’s doctrine will welcome this translation. 
It is edited by Mr. G. G. Findlay, who adds to it 
an able and careful essay on the Pastoral Epistles 
and a few footnotes, which express “with 
reluctance,” occasional dissent from Prof. Saba¬ 
tier’s positions. The translation is thoroughly 
well done; but it is not a work of genius, and 
does not therefore succeed in giving us in 
English the grace and clearness—the ‘' singular 
charm of treatment of the original French. 
Prof. Sabatier has written for “ the English 
edition ” of his work an eloquent and interest¬ 
ing preface, in which, after asking whether 
“ English Christians are not in a very special 
sense St. Paul’s spiritual children,” he shortly 
indicates the scope and intention of his 
“sketch.” He also contributes some “notes 
of the authcr written for this edition.” Two 
of these notes contain important modifications 
of his previous conclusions. The first, on 
p. 120, states that “a renewed examina¬ 
tion” of 2 Thess. iL “renders us less 
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confident of the Jewish character of the 
Antichrist spoken of ” ; but the professor still 
holds that tne Ktnixar of verse 7 is the Boman 
Emperor, the empire being looked upon by the 
Apostle as rh kutIxov, gt. Paul “ abides by 
the prediction of Daniel, and leaves the person¬ 
ality of Antichrist indefinite, precisely because 
this personality did not as yet present a dis¬ 
tinct form to his eyes.” The second note, on 
p. 171, modifies the writer’s original view of 
the circumstances attending the composition of 
1 and 2 Corinthians. He now contends for a 
lost epistle before the extant 1 Cor., and a lost 
epistle before the extant 2 Cor., and an un¬ 
recorded visit by the Apostle to Corinth 
between the sending of 1 Cor. and of the 
second lost epistle. This complicated theory is 
explained at some length clearly and forcibly, 
and deserves the careful attention of all 
scholars of St. Paul’s Epistles. We have 
indicated the special value of this translation 
as almost a new edition of Prof. Sabatier’s 
book. But we more particularly welcome the 
translation because it will enable English 
readers to realise the value of a study of St. 
Paul’s teaching which does not, in deference 
to orthodox English ideas of inspiration, 
ignore the marks of growth and development, 
and even change, in the Apostle’s doctrines. 
Prof. Sabatier’s sketch of the history of St. 
Paul’s mind is as vivid and readable as Canon 
Farrar’s history of his life. 

The Greek Devotions of Lancelot Andretoes, 
ISishop of Winchester, from the Manusoript 
given by him to William Laud, afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and recently dis¬ 
covered. Edited by P. G. Medd. (8.P.C.K.) 
The manusoript of Bishop Andrewes’ Devotions 
in Greek (and in part in Hebrew), recently 
acquired by the Rev. R. G. Livingstone, and 
supposed to be an autograph of the author, or 
perhaps we should say compiler, has been 
edited with loving and scholarly care by Canon 
Medd. It is evident, from numerous errors, 
that the Bishop’s acquaintance with Hebrew 
was much less close than his acquaintance with 
Cheek; and it seems to us that the Bishop 
himself, and not Samuel Wright, may have in 
other copies substituted the Septuagint Greek 
for the passages he had cited in Hebrew in the 
copy here reproduced in print. The use of a 
language imperfectly understood might have 
been found not very helpful to devotion. 
Similarly, it is scarcely fair to Wright (since 
it is admitted that other recensions of these 
Devotions may have come from the author’s 
hand) to accuse him without hesitation of 
“conscious suppression" of the prayers for 
the departed which appear in this manu¬ 
script, given as a parting gift to Laud 
shortly before the death of Andrewes. It is, 
indeed, likely enough that Andrewes, steeped 
as he was in the liturgical lore of the ancient 
Churoh, might make use of such prayers; but 
the fair copy made by Wright may have been 
from another and even a later recension. But 
however this may be, it may now be regarded 
as certain that Andrewes at one time (like 
several other Anglican divines) did not scruple 
to ask in his private prayers for “ light and 
refreshment ” for the departed. The book is 
nicely printed; but it will not make Pickering’s 
edition of 1828 less an object of desire to the 
lover of books, and, as may be inferred from 
the title, it does not, like Pickering, contain 
the Latin Preces. 

The Prymer : or Prayer Book of the Lay 
People in the Middle Ages. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction and Notes, by Henry Littlehales. Part 
II. (Longmans.) A year or two ago, Mr. Little¬ 
hales publishrd the text of an English Prymer 
preserved in a MS. in tho library of St. John’s 
College,Cambridge, which is probably the 
oldest known, for the Calendar snows that it 
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dates from the fourteenth century. He no w 
prints a careful collation of this with twelve 
other MS. Pry mere, in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and elsewhere, which all seem to 
be slightly later in date. The normal contents 
of a Prymer are thus shown to be: The Hours 
of the Blessed Virgin, the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, the Fifteen Gradual Psalms, the 
Litany, the Office for the Dead, the Commen¬ 
dations. Additional matter is often found, but 
not uniformly. In an Appendix is given the 
opening of Psalm xlii. in twelve slightly varying 
versions; and there are two facsimile plates. 
In a third volume Mr. Littlehales proposes to 
deal with the history of the Prymer generally, 
its relation to the service-books proper, and the 
use of the book both in church and at home 
—subjects upon which he has already touched 
in the Antiquary. 

Missale ad Usum Ecclesie Westmonasteriensis. 
Edited by John Wickham Legg. Fasciculus I. 
(Harrison & Sons.) This is the first volume 
of the publications of the Henry Bradshaw 
Society, which was founded just two years 
ago, at a meeting held in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, for the editing of rare liturgical 
texts. The text chosen to open the series is 
a Missal, which was given to Westmin¬ 
ster by Abbot Lytlington (1362-1386), and 
which still remains in the possession of the 
Dean and Chapter. Among the interesting 
features in this Missal are the coronation 
service, in a form evidently intended for use; 
and directions for a royal funeral. The Mid¬ 
summer and Christmas offices for St. Thomas 
of Canterbury have been carefully erased; but 
almost the whole can be recovered by means of 
chemicals. The address inviting to prayer on 
behalf of the Pope has also been restored. 
The present fasciculus contains ouly one 
volume out of two, stopping short just before 
the ordinary of the mass begins. It is an 
accurate reprint of the original, showing the 
size of the letters and the colouring by corre¬ 
sponding typographical devices. The spelling 
has been followed, even where it is manifestly 
corrupt; but contractions have uniformly been 
expanded. Seven collotype facsimile plates are 
given, representing the illuminations of initial 
letters. 

About eighteen months ago Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode published a photo-lithographic 
facsimile of the Annexed Prayer-Book ; that is 
to say, of the MS. copy which was attached in 
1662 to the Act of Uniformity. This possesses 
a double interest—as being the absolute first¬ 
hand evidence of the existing source, and also 
as having long been supposed to be lost. The 
facsimile was brought out in an edition so 
limited as to bo practically unattainable. But 
the same publishers have now followed it up 
with a reproduction in type, which will serve 
all the needs of the liturgical student. By 
means of simple typographical devices all the 
main features of the MS. can bo seen; while 
the orthography and punctuation are preserved 
down to the minutest detail. The original, of 
course, has erasures and corrections; in such 
cases the plan adopted is to follow the final 
version left by the scribe. We have compared 
the facsimile and the reproduction somewhat 
carefully; and we have found only a very few 
unimportant discrepancies, which are not 
worth mentioning. But there is one matter 
that seems unfortunate. The pagination of the 
two does not correspond; and it would appear 
that this might have been avoided by a httle 
ingenuity, when we state that the one contains 
554 pages and the other 547. Tho printing, 
paper, and binding—by which we do not mean 
only the cover—are alike excellent. 

The volume of the Holbein Society for this 
year happens to be a liturgical work. It is a 
facsimile reproduction of a copy of Luther’s 


Catechism, printed at Frankfort in 1553, and 
illustrated with a series of woodcuts by Hans 
Beham. The original, which is in the posses¬ 
sion of Mr. Quaritch, is believed to be unique. 
Together with the Catechism proper is printed 
two abbreviated forms of the marriage and 
baptismal service, intended for ignorant 
ministers. About the theological interest of 
the book we need say nothing now, but it is 
impossible to pass over in silence the extra¬ 
ordinary ignorance displayed by the editor, 
which extends from title page to colophon. 
The former runs in the original, “ Qatechismus 
fur die gemeine Pfarrherr und Prediger,” which 
is (apparently) translated as “ A Catechism for 
the People, Pastor, and Preacher.” The latter 
concludes, “ in den Schnurgassen zum Krug,” 
which is rendered, “of the Schnurgassen-zum- 
Krug.” After this it is hardly surprising to 
find “Traubiichlin” taken to mean “small 
book on marriage,” and other similar blunders 
in the Introduction, which lead us to doubt the 
editor’s knowledge of German as well as of 
bibliography. The facsimile has been admir¬ 
ably executed by Mr. A. Brothers, of Man¬ 
chester, who is also the treasurer of the 
Society. 

Dissertations on. the Apostolic Aye. By the 
late J. B. Lightfoot. (Macmillans.) Like a 
former volume issued by tho trustees of the 
Lightfoot Fund, The Apostolic Fathers (see 
Academy, June 25, 1891), this represents some 
of the ripest fruits of the great bishop’s 
learning, in a form adapted for those who are 
not professional students of theology. It 
contains five dissertations, reprinted from his 
editions of St. Paul’s Epistles—on “ The 
Brethren of the Lord,” “St. Paul and the 
Three,” “ The Christian Ministry,” “ St. Paul 
and Seneca,” and “ The Essenes.” At the end 
of the third essay are added two short 
appendices, one of which gives Dr. Lightfoot’s 
final opinion upon the genuineness of the seven 
Greek Ignatian Epistles. In the exercise of 
their discretion, the editors have decided to 
omit the dissertation entitled “ Were the 
Galatians Celts or Teutons ? ” which some will 
regret. The Index is enriched by the pietas of 
Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, who has supplied precise 
references to all the numerous quotations from 
Seneca. While we yield to none in our dislike 
for the practice of oncumbering a book with 
publishers’ advertisements, we oould have 
wished to see somewhere a full list of the other 
publications of the Lightfoot Fund. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prebendary Stephens, of Chichester—the 
biographer of Dean Hook and of Lord Hather- 
ley—has undertaken, at tho request of the 
family, to write a memoir of the late Prof. 
E. A. Freeman. Those who may be able to 
supply letters, reminiscences, or other biogra¬ 
phical material, are invited to communicate 
with Mr. Stephens, Woolbeding Rectory, near 
Midhuret. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have in the press 
a volume by Lord Selborne, to be entitled 
Hymns: their History and Development. 

The Dean of Rochester has been writing 
his Memories of Archers, Artists, Authors, 
Cricketers, Ecclesiastics, Gamblers, Gardeners, 
Hunters and Shooters, Oxonians, Preachers, 
and Working Men. The book is full of 
anecdotes and good stories, and contains several 
illustrations from original drawings by Leech 
and Thackeray. It will be published by Mr. 
Edward Arnold very shortly. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. announce a work in 
two volumes, by Mrs. Oliphant and Mr. F. R. 
Oliphant, entitled The Victorian Aye of English 
Literature. Besides giving an account of 


the various departments of letters (including 
journalism) during the last half century, an 
introductory chapter will deal with those writers 
whose work was already finished at the Queen’s 
accession, and a final chapter will give an 
estimate of the present condition of literature. 

Messrs. Georoe Bentley & Son announce a 
translation of the Conversations of Dr. Ignatius 
Dollinger, recorded by Louise von Kobell, 
who was admitted to his intimacy during the 
last ten years of his life. 

We hear that Michael Field will publish, 
about the middle of this month, a new poem, 
entitled Stephania: a Trialogue. It deals with 
the relations of the Emperor Otho III. and the 
famous Pope Gerbert with the woman who gives 
its title to the volume. Mr. Image has de¬ 
signed the title-page. The book is printed by 
Messrs. Folkard, in an edition of only 250 
copies. 

Mr. Edward Arnold will publish next 
month an important work by Mr. Alfred 
Milner, late under Secretary of State for 
Finance to the Khedive, entitled England in 
Egypt. As a work of reference, the book will 
be valuable to all who are concerned with 
Egyptian affairs; while as a history of one 
of the most remarkable enterprises ever under¬ 
taken by this country abroad, it presents a 
record of events rarely paralleled, and full of 
deep interest to all patriotic Englishmen. 

The next of Messrs Bell’s reissues in “ The 
Aldine Poets ” will be Matthew Prior’s Poetical 
Works, edited by Mr. Richard Brimley Johnson, 
which will contain several pieces from a variety 
of sources—including tho burlesque on Dryden’s 
‘ ‘ Hind and Panther, ’ ’ which Prior and Montague 
wrote at Cambridge—here printed for the first 
time. Some hitherto unpublished letters in the 
Bolingbroke Correspondence have been con¬ 
sulted in the preparation of tho memoir which 
the editor prefixes to the volumes. The entire 
text has been collated; and with the additional 
matter in the appendix and the new memoir, 
the work may be considered as practically a 
new edition. 

Messrs. Bell have also in the press a thor¬ 
oughly revised edition of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, based on that of 1651-2. The editor, 
the Rev. A. R. Shilleto, has translated the clas¬ 
sical quotations, and verified the references for 
the first time. He has also added an intro¬ 
ductory memoirandcopiousindexos. The edition 
will be in three volumes, and a small number 
will be printed on large paper. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. will publish, as the 
sixth volume of their Pocket Library of English 
Literature, A Selection from Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Pamphlets,e dited by Mr. George Saints- 
bury. In this selection Mr. Saiutsbury gives 
only entire pamphlets — a specimen of literary 
criticism from Lodge, of autobiographic 
romance from Greene, of politico-religious 
controversy from the Martin Marprelate series, 
of burlesque from Nash, of mingled self- 
psnegyrio and lampoon from Harvey, of para¬ 
phrase of foreign matter adapted to English 
conditions from Dekker, and of what may be 
called hack-work for the press from Breton. 
The originals of these pamphlets are for the 
most part inaccessible except in the original 
editions. 

Miss Elsa D’EsterreKeelinq’s new novel, 

“ Orchardcroft,” which has been running 
through the pages of the Leisure Hour , will be 
published shortly in volume form, by Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin, and simultaneously in Germany 
by Baron Tauchnitz. Miss Keeling has also 
made arrangements for the publication next 
spring of another book, to bo called “ Appas¬ 
sionato : A Musician’s Story.” 

TnE new volume of tho “ Pseudonym 
Library,” to be published next week, will be 
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Gentleman Upcott's Daughter, by Tom Cobbleigh. 
The Tuscan Republics (Pisa, Lucca, Siena, and 
Florence, with Genoa), by Miss Bella Duffy, 
will appear at the same time in the “ Story of 
the Nations.” 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish, 
in a few days, The Lady’s Dressing Room, trans¬ 
lated from the French of Baroness Staffs, by 
Lady Colin Campbell. It is said that 30,000 
copies of the French edition were sold in three 
months. 

We are promised immediately two more 
books of travel in France, both of which are to 
be abundantly illustrated :— Wayfaring by 
Southern Waters, from the Quercy to the Dor¬ 
dogne, by Mr. E. H. Harrison, some chapters 
of which have already appeared in Temple Bar; 
and Across France in a Caravan, from Bordeaux 
to Genoa, by the author of “ A Day of My Life 
at Eton.” 

In spite of the increasing number of works 
relating to Chess openings and problems, no 
reliable history of the ancient game has yet 
been published. The veteran player, Mr. 
H. E. Bird, proposes to meet the want by The 
History of Chess, which he has long been 
preparing. The book will be published very 
shortly by Messrs. Dean & Son. 

The Rev. F. Marshall’s book on Rugby Foot¬ 
ball will be published early next week by 
Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

The next volume of the “Canterbury Poets,” 
to be published at the end of this month, will 
bo a selection from the Poems of the Hon. 
Roden Noel, with an introduction by Mr. 
Robert Buchanan. 

Mb. Elliot Stock announces for imme¬ 
diate publication a volume by Prof. Shuttle- 
worth, of King’s College, entitled The Place of 
Music in Public Worship. 

Messes. Hutchinson & Co. will publish in 
a few days The Germ Growers, by Canon 
Potter, of Melbourne. While being, in the main, 
a weird story of adventure, it contains sug¬ 
gestions as to the origin of the deathly plagues 
of tie earth, and has a strong theological vein 
running through it. 

Among the articles appearing in the next 
number of the Religions Review of Reviews 
will be “ The Peace of the Church,” by the 
Rev. Compton Reade; “The Art of Reading,” 
by Canon Fleming; “The Church Army in 
Foreign Service,” illustrated ; “ Lay Help,” by 
the late Bishop Fraser; und “Thoughts on 
Public Worship,” by the Rev. Arthur Finlay- 
son. The frontispiece will be a cabinet portrait 
of tie Bishop of Chester, Dr. Jayne. 

Messbs. Dean & Son announce a cheap 
edition of Scenes Through the Battle Smoke, by 
tie Rev. Arthur Male, Army Chaplain at 
Lucknow and in the Afghan and Egyptian 
Campaigns, with all the original illustrations 
by Mr. Sidney Paget. 

Messbs. Blackwoods have just added Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton’s Marmome to their cheap 
series of popular novels, together with two 
books by Mrs. Oliphant. 

The new volume of Heinemann’s “ Inter¬ 
national Library,” Bjomson’s The Heritage of 
the. Kurts, has already run through two large 
editions, and a third one is announced for next 
week. 

The free Sunday lectures of the London 
Ethical Society will be resumed on Sunday 
next, October 9, when Mr. Bernard Bosanquet 
will discuss “ Some Questions concerning the 
Transition from Paganism to Christianity.” 
Among those who have promised to give 
lectures before Christmas are—Prof. J. E. 
Carpenter, Mrs. Bryant, Mr. Augustine Birrell, 
Mr. S. Alexander, Mr. R. G. Tatton, and Mr. 
Graham Wallas. The meetings are held at 
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Essex Hall, Strand, at 7.30 p.m. We may add 
that the Ethical Society now also manages the 
University Extension lectures that are given at 
Essex Hall on Tuesday and Thursday evenings. 

We are requested by Mr. Buchanan to state 
that the verses appearing from timo to time 
in the Pall Mall Gazette over the signature 
“R. B.” are not from his pen. He has only 
contributed one set of verses to the journal in 
question, and that wss signed with his full 
name. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Full term at Cambridge begins next Tues¬ 
day. On Saturday last, October 1, Dr. Peile 
inaugurated his second term of office as vice- 
chancellor with the usual address (in English), 
reviewing the principal events of the _ past 
academical year. Incidentally, he mentioned 
that the number of students had doubled 
within the last thirty years. 

At Oxford, term does not begin until the end 
of next week. 

The Disney professorship of archaeology 
at Cambridge is now vacant. Canon Browne, 
who has held it for the usual term of five years, 
does not intend to offer himself for re-election. 

Prof. Montagu Bubbows will publish im¬ 
mediately, with Messrs. Blackwoods, a volume 
entitled Commentaries on English History. 

The list of successful candidates at the 
recent examination for the Indian Civil Service, 
the first under the new system, includes the 
names of no less than seventeen Oxford men, 
being more than half the total. Cambridge is 
represented by eix. There are four natives of 
India, of whom two were government scholars 
at English universities. We may add that one 
of the Oxford men is the fourth generation, 
father and son, who have been in the 
covenanted serviee—or the fifth, if an ancestor 
may be reckoned who was captain of an East 
India in an, and afterwards director of the 
Company. 

To the October number of the Educational 
Review Mr. R. W. Macan contributes a very 
sympathetic notice of the late Richard Lewis 
Nettleship, which is illustrated with an excel¬ 
lent portrait. From the same source we learn 
of the death, in September, of Mr. Robert 
Castle, estate agont to so many Oxford colleges. 

Prof. James Loudoun has been appointed 
president of Toronto University, in succession 
to the late Sir Daniel Wilson. Prof. Loudoun, 
who is a native and also a graduate of 
Toronto, has occupied the chair of physics 
there for some time past. 

At Trinity College, Dublin, the promoters 
of the scheme for the foundation of a 
University Magazine have formed a working 
committee, and lists for intending subscribers 
have been opened at the College booksellers. 

The evening classes for the present session 
at King’s College, London, were to be inaugu¬ 
rated on Friday, October 7, with a public 
lecture by Prof. Cunningham on “ Political 
Economy and Practical Life.” 

At the Chelsea centre of the London Uni¬ 
versity Extension Society, Dr. S. R. Gardiner 
is to give a course of lectures on “European 
History in the Period of the Renascenoe and 
the Reformation ” ; and Mr. Bernard Bosanquet 
a course of lectures on "Plato (with the Re¬ 
public).” 

We have received the Report of the Judith 
Montefiore College, at Ramsgate, for the past 
year, written by Dr. M. Gaster. It gives a 
conspectus of tbe courses of lectures delivered 
by Dr. Gaster himself, by Dr. H. Hirschfeld, 
and by the Rev. B. Schewzik. Besides the 
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Bible, the Talmud, and Rabbinical literature, 
the curriculum includes both Syriac and Arabic. 
Appended to the report is a catalogue of the 
extensive collection of pamphlets, &c., formed 
by Zunz, which (together with his library) are 
now the property of the oollege. 

The address delivered by Dr. G. Vance 
Smith at Manchester New College, on the close 
of the last academical year, has been published 
as a pamphlet (Manchester: Rawson). It con¬ 
tains interesting reminiscences of his own 
college days, more than fifty years ago; as well 
as an eloquent defence of the right of Unitarians 
to the name of “ Christians.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF BOBEBT STEPHEN 
HAWKEB, VICAR OF MORWEN8TOW. 

Thy grey manse standeth on the sheer hill-side. 
With naught to tell the change ’twixt now and 
then; 

Thy grey church, gazing down the narrow glen, 
Watcheth the ebbing and the flowing tide; 

The sea-mews circle and sail— all these abide 
Though thou art gone, and stilled thy magic pen ; 
But thy works praise thee in the world of men, 
And of the poor thy name is glorified. 

Poet and Priest! we tread where thou hast trod, 
Behold the same wide main’s immensity, 

Where seems the great ship but a faery skiff : 
Here earnest thou to commune with thy God, 
Watching the sunset fade on Hennacliff, 

Or the storm darken o’er the Severn sea. 

Gbaham R. Tomson. 


OBITUARY. 

This week, we must be content only to record 
the death of Lord Tennyson, which took place 
early in the morning of the day on which we 
go to press. 

ERNEST RENAN. 

It is Renan’s own fault, in large measure, 
that the defects of his qualities are thought of 
first—at least by an Englishman—in making 
any critical estimate of his position in the 
world of letters and of scholarship. His 
gratuitous levity, his unnecessary cynicism, 
kindly though it was, the touoh of superficiality 
in his research, his lapses of taste, a certain 
strain of bourgeois optimism—he took no 
trouble to hide or remove these failings; he 
rather insisted on thrusting them on his 
readers. The Englishman who said of Joseph 
Ernest Renan that he was neither earnest nor 
a Joseph was dealing with him after his own 
fashion, making a point but not telling a truth, 
or even a half-truth. The latter part of the 
poor witticism, indeed, was grossly unjust: his 
private life was beyond reproach, thanks to the 
influence of the cassock which he took up only 
to lay down. But there was _ a touch of 
the sensualist in his thoughts, in his writings— 
in a certain hankering after the life of les gais, 
in his Abbesse, and in certain passages of the Vie 
de Jfaus —which give point to the epigram and 
indicate the fundamental defect of his life 
work. 

That work was the history of the transforma¬ 
tion of European thought by Semitic serious¬ 
ness. The twelve volumes of the History of 
Christianity and its preparation for eight cen¬ 
turies in Judaea, Histoire d’Israel and Histoire des 
Origines du Christiamsme, form the work of his 
life by which his significance is to be judged. All 
else, though it forms a fair library by itself, is but 
of the nature of parerga and paralipomena. He 
plunged in mediae res with the Vie de Jesus, 
in reality almost the weakest of the volumes, 
but gaining, by its piquant contrast of subject 
am] treatment, the greatest literary success of 
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the century. Without haste and without rest, 
volume after volume, each more solid than its 
predecessor, followed, till the series culminated 
in the Marc Aurele, by far the finest of the set. 
Then Kenan turned back to the history of 
the praeparatio evanyelica ; and it is gratifying 
to think that it has been given him to set the 
seal on the last volume of the Histoire d’Israel, 
and complete the history of a thousand years’ 
struggle after the ideal that was to dominate 
the world. These volumes play the part of 
interpreter between the world of culture and 
letters and that of scholarship. They give 
French form to the results of German historical 
science, on a theme in wliioh culture, letters, and 
scholarship are all alike interested. The amount 
of scholarship he brought to bear on his task 
was only barely sufficient for his purposo. No 
one can think of him as one of the great names 
in the history of scholarship. The variations he 
made on Tubingen or on Ewald (Wellhausen he 
had not assimilated) were slight and uncon¬ 
vincing; his views on the Fourth Gospel or on 
the Priestly Narrator have found not a single 
adherent. A certain impatience of detail, a 
youthful fecundity of unfounded hypothesis, 
meet one when testing him on most of the con¬ 
tested positions with which his subject bristles. 

Yet if neither profound nor original, his 
scholarship was mostly sufficient for his 
purpose. His task was more that of the historian 
than of the scholar, and still more that of the 
man of letters than of the theologian, though 
he had continually to deal with questions of 
scholarship and of theology. That a man may 
be both a great scholar and a great historian 
the example of Mommsen is sufficient to prove, 
but Kenan did not combine the two roles. He is 
rather to be compared with Gibbon, who had the 
same marvellous facility for assimilating the 
best scholarship of his time. The comparison 
with Gibbon is indeed striking throughout: 
the largeness of the theme they each handled 
with such facility and mastery, the scale of 
treatment and its appropriate variations, the 
want of philosophical breadth of generalisation, 
and above all the mixture of tones, the com¬ 
bination of dignity and frivolity of treatment, 
are common to both historians. 

The comparison with Gibbon, indeed, goes 
deeper. Kenan was a belated child of the 
Aufkliirung, of the movement which made 
Voltaire and Diderot and Hume and Gibbon, 
and in return was made by them. The 
deepening of European thought and feeling, 
represented on the one Bide by Hegel, on the 
other by the Eomantic movement, passed 
almost without influence upon him, and he 
remained a Voltairean to the last. He used to 
think and speak of himself as a Celt—was it 
one of his most subtle jests ? Nothing could be 
farther from the mysticism, romanticism, 
melancholy, not to speak of the obscurity and 
dulness of the Celtic genius, than his clear and 
sunny pages. He may have been a Breton, but 
he musi. have been a “ Breton non Bretonnant.” 
As a matter of fact, he was the personification 
of tout Paris. Hence the touch of I'homme 
moyen sensuel in him, the journalistic smartness 
which degrades his pages at times; hence—tell 
it not in Berlin, publish it not in the streets of 
Leipzig—the Philistine phase of his genius, the 
complacent satisfaction with things that are, 
the fatal dealing with serious things in a 
manner not serious. 

_ His theme was, I have said, the transforma¬ 
tion of European ideals by Semitic serious¬ 
ness. Sin, Salvation, Kighteousness, God, 
Hell, how these conceptions won the world, 
that was Kenan’s topic ; and he chose to treat 
it from the point of view and in the tone 
of the man on the boulevards. It mattered 
uot that he_had^ ceased to believe in the con¬ 
ceptions ; the question is rather whether he had 
ever known what it was to believe in them. 


To be a saint you must have sinned, to be a 
sceptic you must once have believed. And 
once having believed, it would have been im¬ 
possible for Kenan to have remained so com¬ 
pletely at ease in Zion without a touch of the 
bitterness of the true soeptic. He was a 
Hellene of the Hellenes, and he chose to write 
of the rise and spread of Hebraism. Ho was, 
whether he knew it or not, utterly out of sym¬ 
pathy with his subject; and it is only when he 
reaches that part of it with which he was in 
entire sympathy, the Marc Aurele, that he 
completely rises to the occasion. The origin of 
Christianity cannot be adequately written by 
a man who half believes that the universe is a 
huge edition of Le Petit Journal pour Tire. 

And yet, with it all, how brilliant the pages 
in which he attempted his impossible task! If 
bis psychology is thin, how rich is his style ! 
The stately yet elastic march of his periods 
traverses the centuries unfalteringly. As a 
theologian, a scholar, a critic, a psychologist, 
he almost always leaves something to desire; 
as a man of letters, as a master of style, he 
is delightful, charming: he scarcely ever fails 
to rise to the occasion. He was the born 
man of letters to his finger tips. A charac¬ 
teristic story is told of him when outward and 
inner voices told him with no uncertain sound, 
“ Thou art no Christian.” He hesitated 
whether to become an historian, but Thierry and 
Michelet wereiu his way: a writer of romances, 
but he would be overshadowed by Balzac and 
George Sand. Oriental philology and exegesis 
were the pis aller. That is not the way in 
which his life work comes to a great scholar 
or thinker; but it is just the way in which the 
great man of letters looks about for the subject 
in which to display his powers. He was the 
greatest man of letters, pure and simple, that 
France—or Europe, for the matter of that— 
has produced. 

I have left myself scant space to touch on 
the miscellaneous productions which will bulk 
so largely in his oeuvres completes. Of his in¬ 
cursions into the field of literary criticism and 
philosophy there is little need to speak; they 
have the charm of his style, but they have 
little else. His translations of Ecclesiastes, Job, 
and Canticles were condemned from the outset: 
you cannot translate the Bible, or, at least, the 
Old Testament, into French. Nor did the 
professor of Hebrew shine in verbal emenda¬ 
tions and textual criticism. His Mission 
de Phenicie I do not know; but from the 
scanty references to it in later research, 

I should judge that it was not so im¬ 
portant as it is bulky. His most solid 
contribution to knowledge wa3 his Histoire 
comparee des langues semitiques: it may be as 
antiquated now as Bopp, but it will always 
hold the same place in Semitic philology as 
Bopp’s great work will do for the Aryan lan¬ 
guage. Kenan was indeed at his best in such a 
general survey of the scholarly achievements 
of others. He may not have been a great 
scholar ; but he was a really great critic of 
scholarship, and has aided greatly in raising 
the general level of French scholarship to 
the commanding position it now holds. In 
this connexion, his summaries of Oriental 
studies in the Journal Asiatique were of high 
value, and contrast favourably even with 
Mohl’s : it is to be hoped they will be collected 
like Mohl’s. Kenan’s name was attached, after 
the rather reprehensible fashion of the Academie, 
to much work with which he had little to do. 
The solid accounts of the French Kabbis 
in the Histoire litteraire were written, it is 
well known, by Dr. Neubauer; and the mag¬ 
nificent first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum, which likewise has Renan’s name 
on the title, owes little more to him, one may 
safely conjecture, than general supervision. 

There remain only to be considered his 




admirable Discours, where his qualities are to 
be seen at their best. There, if anywhere, as 
a scholar speaking to men of the world, he 
could appropriately speak of serious things 
lightly, could allow lambent irony to play 
around things of lofty import. These Uttle 
masterpieces—his own Discours de Reception, his 
answer to Pasteur, and, we might add, his letter 
to Strauss—show him at his best. His Souvenirs 
was an attempt to deal with himself on a large 
scale in the same manner, but was scarcely so 
successful, though full of charming passages. 
He is not fair to his readers: half the fun, so 
to speak, of autobiography is the exaggerated 
seriousness with which the autobiographer 
takes himself. Kenan refuses to allow his 
readers the gratification of a continuous com¬ 
mentary of ironic depreciation ; he does that for 
them, and so destroys the effect of a book 
otherwise so charming. Curious that the two 
greatest French men of letters of the nineteenth 
century lessened their significance in such 
opposite ways: Victor Hugo always took 
himself too seriously; Ernest Kenan never 
took himself or his life work seriously enough. 

Joseph Jacobs. 


BRINSLEY NICHOLSON, M.D. 

Shaksperian scholars will have learnt with 
much regret of the sudden death of this gentle- 
hearted student on September 14, at his house 
in Norwood. Bom at Fort George, Scotland, 
in 1824, the eldest son of B. W. Hewittson 
Nicholson, of the Army Medical staff, his boy¬ 
hood was passed at the places where his father 
was successively stationed: Gibraltar, Malta, 
and the Cape. In 1841 he came with his 
mother and sisters to Edinburgh, where he 
entered the university, and in due time took his 
degree, finishing his medical studies in Paris. 
As army surgeon he was with his regiment 
during the Kafir Wars which terminated in 
1853 and 1854, spending some years in South 
Africa. His observation and knowledge of the 
native tribes are shown in the genealogioal 
tables of Kafir chiefs, and notes thereto, con¬ 
tributed by him to a Compendium of Kafir Laws 
and Customs, printed by the government of 
British Kaffraria at Mount Coke in 1858. It 
was during his long rides and lonely hours in 
these years that ho laid the foundation of his 
intimate knowledge of Shakspere, whose works 
were his constant companion. He was in 
China during the war of 1860, and present at 
the famous loot of the summer palace at Pekin, 
and with his regiment in New Zealand in 1864, 
when the Maori War came to an end. He 
retired as deputy inspector-general of military 
hospitals about 1870; and devoting himself to 
the study of Elizabethan literature, he edited for 
the New Shakspere Society the first Folio and 
the first Quarto of Henry the Fifth, issued in 
1875. A third volume, the Parallel Texts of 
the same play (1877) was completed by his 
friend, Mr. P. A. Daniel, a severe stroke 
shortly after his marriage, at the close of 1875, 
having incapacitated Dr. Nicholson for the 
time. This illness left its physical effects, but, 
helped by the devotion of his wife, he continued 
his favourite studies; and in 1886, encouraged 
by his friend and fellow-student, Prof. W. T. 
Gairdner, of Glasgow, he brought out his only 
important work, an excellent edition of 
Reginald Scot’s Discoverie of Witchcraft, with 
an introduction rescuing the old author into 
modem sympathy. He had also prepared a 
selection of Jonson’s Plays for publication, 
which it is feared will never see the light; and 
at the time of his death was engaged upon an 
edition of Donne’s Poems for Messrs. Lawrence 
& Bullen. He was an occasional contributor to 
Notes and Queries, the Athenaeum, and other 
periodicals. In all these his habits of accuracy 
and his full acquaintance with the literature of 
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the period gave hie work a value above its pre¬ 
tensions, and rendered his criticism pertinent 
and sagacious. A man of high character, 
“ inclined to noble thinking,” he modestly 
claimed to be “ a student only of what is useful 
and true and good; ” and in his quiet life he 
carried this out iu practice, ever willing to 
give himself to the service of a fellow-scholar, 
ever ready with words of kindness out of a 
true heart for those in trouble. A genuine 
Shaksperian : peace be to his memory ! 

L. T. S. 


In our obituary of last week, we regret that 
the name of Mr. John Peto, ouo of the workers 
at the New English Dictionary, was misprinted 
“ Pete.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The October number of the Antiquary is of 
more than ordinary interest; in fact, there is 
only one paper with which we could have 
dispensed without loss. Mr. George Payne’s 
account of the discovery of a Saxon burial- 
ground at Rochester is important. As the 
skeletons lay east and west, it is probable that 
the burials had taken place in Christian times ; 
but we do not hold this to be by any means 
certain. There is an especial interest attaching 
to all Saxon and Angle interments, whether 
the burials be of urns or of bodies; and they 
become more important when the interments 
are near the eastern sea. More than one 
student of credit maintains that Eastern 
England was inhabited by Teutonic peoples 
long ere the days of Hengist. If this assump¬ 
tion—for at present it is little more—is ever to 
be demonstrated or refuted, it can only be by 
the diligent study of urns and the contents of 
graves. The Rev. B. J. Harker has a very 
good paper on certain prehistoric remains at 
Grassington, in Craven. It appears that, 
among recent discoveries in that remote part of 
Yorkshire, are “ quite a number of Druidical 
circles dotted over the hills and pastures.” 
These have never been planned or even 
described. The Society of Antiquaries has 
from time to time done good work in relation 
to our prehistoric antiquities. We trust that 
the authorities which govern that venerable 
body may be induced to map these circles with¬ 
out delay; in a very few years it may be too 
late. The Rev. Dr. J. C. Cox, the editor, con¬ 
tributes a well illustrated paper on some of tho 
churches of Marshland. The grand Norman 
church of Walsoken, and the fine Perpendicular 
church of Terrington, are among those he 
visited. Will a time ever come, we wonder, 
when we shall have a survey of all our old 
ecclesiastical buildings carried out in this 
thorough manner ? Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite’s 
address on church restoration is a powerful 
document. We trust that it may be widely 
distributed. It falls to many persons to have to 
do with the restoration of churches who are 
quite incompetent for the task. If Mr. 
Mioklethwaite’s paper does no other good, it 
will tend to convince such people that some¬ 
thing beyond mere good intentions and a full 
purse is required to qualify a man for entering 
on such delicate work. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Messes. Digby, Long & Co.’s List. 

Fiction. —‘‘The Fate of Fred Lavers,” by 
Alexander Morrison, with illustrations by Her¬ 
bert Sydney; “In a Forest Glade,” by 
Edward A. Minty, with illustrations by 
Fegram; “ Syringa,” by Arthur Nestorien; 
“Girl with no Name,” by Judith Hathaway; 
“Ghost Lore and other Tales,” by F. L. 
Lamb; “Netta,”byE. Elliott; “England’s 


Downfall,” by Claude Lyon ; “ Warped,” by 
J. G. Hornstein; “Faithful to the Last,” by 
C. S. Lamb Fox; “The Laird’s Deed of 
Settlement,” by Jane M. Kippen; “ Dick, or 
the Dootor: an Australian Story,” by Rex 
Raynor; “This Working-Day World,” by 
V. G. Fairfax; “True to the Prince,” by 
Gertrude Bell; “ Where Honour Sits,” by W. B. 
Home-Gall; “ Trifles for Travellers,” by 

A. Wentworth ; “ Beauty and the Witch,” by 
J. Herman Rees; “The Romance of a 
Demon,” by Thomas Malyn; “Sir Vinegar’s 
Venture,” by JohnTweeddale; “The Haunted 
House of Chilka ”; by Colonel C. F. J. 
Skottowe; “Mrs. Smith’s Craze,” by Henry 
Ross; “ Chequered Courtship,” by Alice A. 
Gore. 

Books for the Young. —“ A Little Dog’s 
Diary,” by Mrs. Clinton-Baddeley, with illus¬ 
trations by the author; “A Good Little Book 
for Grown-up Boys and Girls,” by Jessie 
Adams, with illustrations by the author; 
“Ida’s Mistake,” by V.G.F., with frontispiece 
by Robert Springett; “Where the Sea Birds 
Cry,” by Castle Hill, with frontispiece by E. 
F. Sherie; “Life Threads,” by K.E.V., with 
frontispiece by E. F. Sherie; “For Hal’s 
Sake,” by Amy Manifold. 

Poetry. —“The Masque of Civilisa,” by 
Francis S. Kemp; “The Path of Life,” by 
Edith M. Bennett; “ The Lover of Nature,” 
by George Gee; “ The Kingdom of the Zore,” 
by Robert Ballard; “The God of Fools,” by E. 
Harold Begbie; “The Story of a Life,” by 
Esther Powel; “ The Vision of a Beginner,” by 
Constance Finch; “ Stray Thoughts in Veise,” 
by E. C. Leader; “ A Rhyming Record,” by 
L. B. M. Collings; “Minutiae,” by Charles 
William Dalmon. 

Miscellaneous. —“ Studies in Life and Litera¬ 
ture, with Introductory Sonnets,” by Charles 
T. Lusted ; a sixth edition, revised, of “ The 
Author’s Manual,” with portrait of the author ; 
“ Whose Fault P the Story of a Trial at Nisi 
Prius,” by Ellis J. Davis; “Private Schools 
and Private Schoolmasters,” by an Assistant- 
Master; “A New Creed,” by a nameless 
author. 


Tiie Sunday School Union’s List. 

“ A Long Chase,” by K. M. Eady ; “ Waif 
and Gipsy,” by Mrs. A. D. Philps; “The 
Mystery of Hall-in-the-Wood,” by Rosa Mul- 
holland ; “ The Light-Ship Hand,” by Henry 
Frith ; “ In the Days of ’54,” by Flora M. 
Wootton ; “ Ulf tho Norseman ; a Tale of the 
Fiords,” by Mary Olney; “ Wrecked off Scilly,” 
by Mary Olney ; “ Elf Island,” by Captain T. 
Preston Battersby ; “ Heartless Tammy,” by 
Annie E. Courtenay; “Choosing Her Way,” 
or, Do the Work that’s Nearest, by the 
author of “ A Schoolboy’s Ambition ” ; “Dick 
of the ‘ Paradise,’ ” by Alfred Colbeck ; 
“ A Schoolboy’s Ambition,” by Mary Russell 
Day; “Moved by Example,” or, Strong as 
Death, by M. Harriet M. Capes; “Hetty’s 
Garden Party and what caiue of it,” by Emma 
Leslie. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENEEAL literature. 

AunfnitAND, Philibert. Petits M&noires du 19° eii'de. 

Faria: Calmatm Ixivy. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Fbasck, Anatole. I.Y'tui de nacre. Paris: Calmann L6vjr. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

Lkcomte. Voyage pratique au Japan. Paris: Challamel. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

Roussel, A. I.araennais d’aprOs des documents in£dits. 
Rennes: CailliOre. 7 fr. 

Sylvia, A. de. Scminaire et SOminaristes. Paris: Dentn. 
8 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY. 

Wihcklkb, H. AlttestamentlicbeUntersuchungen. Leipzig: 
Pfeiffer. 7 M. 60 Pf. 


HISTORY, ETC. 

Bixtsbim a. Moose*. Die Btzdiooese Kuln bis xar franzos- 
ischen Btsatmmwalznng. Neu bearb. v. A. Mooren. 
1. Bd. Kittelalter. Dllsseldorf: Voss. 10 M. 

Fostxs rerum bemenslum. 7. Bd. 8 Lfg. 1849—1861. 
Bern: Schmid. 6M. 

Monuhxsta Germanise paedagogica. 13. Bd. Berlin: 
Hofmann. 20 M 

Bass, J. Deutsches Leben zur Zeit der sachsischcn Kaiser. 
Berlin: Springer. SM. 

Sadema-Jbltsch, H. Frhr. v. Die Bauimaache MUnzsamm- 
lun^deutscher, schweixeriaoher u. polniacher Gepragr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

Wihdiscb, K. Die Beetimmnng d. Molekulargewiohts in 
theoretfscher n. praktischer Beziehttng. Berlin: Springer. 

PHILOLOGY, BTC. 

Foboet, J. Ibn Sina. Le Line des thdordsaes et avertisae- 
ments, public d’apn's les MSS. de Berlin, de Leyde et 
d’Oxford. Ire Partie. Teste are be. Leiden: Brill. 
6 fr. 60 c. 

Grau, R. De Ovidii metamorphoseon codice Amploniano 
prior®. Halle: Peter. 8 M. 

Grixx, J. u. W. Deutsches Wurterbuch. 8. Bd. 10. Lfg. 
Same—8aumseligkeit. Bearb. enter Leitg. v. H. Heyne. 
Leipzig: HirzeL 2M. 

Hayxt, L. La Prose mdtrique de Symmaque et les origines 
mdtriques du Cunras. Paris: Bouillon. 4 fr. 

Qcxllex u. Forschunoxs zur Spraoh- u. Culturgeecbichte 
der gcrmanischen V61ker. 71. Hft. Judith. Studies in 
metre, &c., by T. G. Foster. Strassburg: TrUbner. 8 M. 
Strriibkro, W. Zur gcrmanischen Sprachgeschichte. 
Strassburg: TrUbner. 8 M. 60 PI. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PSEUDO-SMOLLETT. 

Oxford: Sept. 27, 1892. 

I have before me a book recently published 
by George Routledge (but with no date), 
which bears on its title-page the following 
announcement: “ The Adventures of Gil Bias 
of SantUlane, translated from the French of Le 
Sage by Tobias Smollett.” At the Bodleian I 
have also seen a book published by Nimmo & 
Bain in 1881, in three volumes, containing a 
translation of Gil Bias identical with that pub¬ 
lished by Routledge, “preceded by a bio¬ 
graphical and critical notice of Le Sage by 
George Saintsbury.” The public is informed 
that the translation is by Tobias Smollett. An 
identical version of Gil Bias, put forth as Smol¬ 
lett’s, is found in Bohn’s Illustrated Library. 

The fact is that these modern editions of Gil 
Bias, which have been issued by George Bell & 
Sons, by George Routledge, and by Nimmo & 
Bain, with the name of Smollett on the title- 
page, do not give the public tho Gil Bias of 
Smollett, but regale them with quite a distinct 
and independent version. These editions have 
no right whatever to the name of Smollett, as 
may be clearly seen by comparing any passage 
taken from the authentic translation by 
Smollett with its equivalent as it appears in the 
pseudo-Smollett editions. Let us take, for 
instance, the following passage from Le Sage, 
and see how the French has been rendered by 
the two different translators : 

“ Ge n’est point un de ces devote dont le visage 
pule et maigre prcche la mortification ; e’est une 
grosse face, un teint fleuri, une mine rejoiiie, un 
vivant qui ne se refuse point au plaiair qui ee 
presente, et qui sur tout aime la bonne chi! re. Vous 
serez dans sa maison comme un petit coq enpSte.” 
(Histoire de Gil Bias, liv. x. chap. 10, p. 106 (1735)). 

(Smollett) “ He is none of those devotees whoso 
pale and meagre faces preach up mortification. He 
has a capacious countenance, a rosy complexion, a 
merry look, is a jovial soul who enjoys the present 
hour, and in particular loves good cheer. You will 
live in his house like a prince.” 

(The Pseudo-Smollett) “ None of your lantern- 
jawed saints, with Lent in his face, a cat-of-nine- 
tails on bis back, and a cholera morbus in his 
belly. No such thing! Our doctor is rubicund in 
tho jowl, efflorescent on the nose, with a wicked 
eye at a bumper or a girl; militant against no 
earthly pleasure, but most addicted to the good 
things of the table. You will be as snug there as 
a bug iu a blanket.” 
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This is the kind of windy balderdash which 
has for many years been foisted on uninqniring 
publishers, uncritical editors, and an unsuspect¬ 
ing public as the work of the author of Roderick 
Random, and a fair representation of the style 
of the elegant Le Sage. 

The “ Tobias Smollett ” of the three 
publishers is obviously not one and the same 
person with the author of Roderick Random. 
Let us now see what is the real name of the 
author, who by a countless number of English 
readers has been accepted, on the faith of mis¬ 
leading title-pages, as no other than the 
illustrious Tobias. 

The name of the author who wrote the 
pseudo-Smollett translation I have been able to 
discover through the kind help of one of the 
British Museum librarians, who a few years ago 
supplied a friend of mine with some interesting 
particulars on the subject. From a comparison 
of passages it may be gathered that the 
Smollett of the publishers was known to his 
family and friends us Benjamin Heath Malkin. 
In 1809 Malkin brought out a book, printed 
for Longman and other booksellers, which had 
the following title: “The Adventures of Gil 
Bias of Santillane, translated from the French 
of Le Sage, by Benjamin Heath Malkin, Esq., 
M.A., F.S.A.” The book contains the follow¬ 
ing “ advertisement ” : 

“On occasion of producing a splendid English 
edition of Gil Bias, the publishers would gladly 
have adopted the translation published under the 
name of Smollett. The defects of that translation 
are acknowledged: and Le Sage is now understood 
to be indebted to this popular writer only for his 
name. Under these circumstances, it has been the 
aim of the present translator to produce a more easy 
and spirited transcript of the original; with what 
ability and success must be left to the reader to 
determine.” 

This edition had numerous fine engravings from 
paintings by It. Smirke, E.A., which engrav¬ 
ings appear in Bohn’s Illustrated edition. 

So we see that this translation, which is 
known far and wide as Smollett's, was really 
brought out in 1809 as the work of Malkin, 
and as an improvement on the translation of 
the “popular writer” of the eighteenth 
century. 

This matter is not only interesting as a 
curious piece of literary history, and a striking 
instance of the general gullibility of mankind; 
it has also its importance from another point of 
view. Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant, in his 
book The New English (published in 1886), 
tells us that in taking new words from the 
translation of Gil Bias he used "Boutledge’s 
edition, _ which bears no date.” The conse¬ 
quence is that he has been misled by the title- 
page, and has used Malkin’s translation of 
1809 as though it were Smollett’s translation of 
1749, and dated hundreds of 1809 words sixty 
years too early. It is not surprising under 
these circumstances that “ tho number of new 
English phrases is remarkable.” 

This mistake of Mr. Kington Oliphant’s has 
had the unfortunate result of misleading the 
learned editor of the Stanford Dictionary. In 
the passage I have quoted from Malkin there 
occurs the “ easy and spirited” expression “a 
cholera morbus in his belly,” a phrase which is 
not to be met with in the translation of the 
less elegant Smollett. Mr. Oliphant catches at 
“ cholera morbus ” as a new word introduced 
by Smollett in 1749, and Dr. Fennell follows 
Mr. Oliphant. The result is that in the Stan¬ 
ford Dictionary we find it stated that “ cholera 
morbus,” in the sense of Asiatic cholera, 
appears in Smollett’s Gil Bias as early as 1749! 
And no doubt some popular lexicographer 
will copy the Stanford; for fascinating is 
picturesque error, and the sequaoity of popular 
lexicographers is appalling. 

One question I should like to ask, and I hope 
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I shall get an answer. Who was the first 
person who foisted the work of Malkin on a 
confiding public as the work of the popular 
author of Roderick Random ? 

A. L. Mayhew. 


“ THE JAPS AT nOME.” 

Savage dub: Oct. 8, 1692. 

Will you give me the opportunity of an- 
noundng, through the Academy, that Mr. 
Landor’s illustrations for my forthcoming 
book, The Japs at Home, will not, after all, 
appear. In ignorance that the other drawings 
in the book were pen and ink, he executed his 
in wash. When I wrote to explain this, he 
generously volunteered to redraw them; but 
having to finish a portrait of an Australian 
lady, who was leaving England unexpectedly, 
he was unable to do so before the book went 
to press. But there will still be over fifty 
illustrations. 

Douglas Sladest. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 9, 7.30 p.m. Ethical Society : “ The Transition 
from Paganism to Christianity,” by Mr. B. Bos&nquet. 

Monday, Oct. 10, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Lower 
Extremity.” I., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Wednesday, Oct. 12, 8.80 p.m. Japan Society: “Japanese 
Proverbs and Figurative Expressions,” byMr.N. Okoshi. 

Thu nan at, Oct. 13, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The Lower 
Extremity,” II., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Friday, Oct. 14, 7 p.m. Amateur Scientific: “Intrusive 
Gneisses,” by Mr. J. W. Gregory. 


SCIENCE. 

The Migration of Birds. By Charles Dixon. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

That Mr. Dixon is a most painstaking 
student of birds, and that he has omitted 
little or no evidence which bears on his task, 
are apparent from the most casual glanco at 
this volume. What migration is in its 
chief manifestations: its various aspects, the 
mortality, and other incidents which usually 
attend it—these are lucidly explained and 
illustrated by a copious selection of instances. 
He is far, however, from being satisfied, like 
Gilbert White a century ago, with tabulat¬ 
ing the arrivals and departures of migratory 
biros. Migration, to his mind, is fraught with 
far higher issues; “its study foreshadows 
great discoveries relating to the origin of 
species, and the present and past distribu¬ 
tion of life over the earth’s surface.” In 
short, migration is the novissimum organum 
of science; 

“in many instances it is an indicating medium 
of affinities [whatever this may mean], an 
explanation of various apparent anomalies in 
geographical distribution, and unquestionably 
an evidence of those vast physical changes 
which have been one of the dominating features 
of our planet’s history in past ages.” 

The key to Mr. Dixon’s speculations is 
found very early in the book, in the 
assumption that “ birds are evolved from 
their semi-reptilian ancestors.” Verily the 
famous archaeopteryx has much to answer for. 
Instinct, as the cause of migration, is next 
summarily thrust out of court, with the 
remark that, if birds really possessed it, 
they would be “ transcendenfly more en¬ 
dowed with mental attributes than man.” 
But no measure of instinct has as yet proved 
a match for reason. Migration is due, 
according to Mr. Dixon, to a habit, a 
hereditary impulse, dating back most prob¬ 


ably from miocene or even eocene ages, but 
considerably modified in the post pliocene 
glacial epoch, 200,000 years ago. 

“The terrors of that far-off Ice Age, the dis¬ 
may attending the banishment of birds from 
the polar world have apparently been so deeply 
impressed upon migrants that they have be¬ 
come hereditary terrors—an impulse, a restless 
longing desire, even in the young and inex¬ 
perienced, to hurry away to warmer regions at 
the first possible moment.” 

Age after age passed on, and birds adapting 
themselves to the surroundings gradually 
developed migratory powers, as we know 
them. Fortunately, Mr. Dixon assures us 
that the normal course of things at present 
will be enjoyed for some thousands of years. 
But evil days lie in front, and migration 
will undergo many important changes during 
the next precession of the equinoxes. As an 
example of this theory, the author takes 
the well-known fiy-catcher of our gardens. 
In pre-glacial ages England was warm and 
full of insects, and the fly-catcher lived here, 
undisturbed by any longings for migration. 
It was banished during the Ice Age to 
Africa, hut its flight year by year drew 
nearer the North, as its breeding range in¬ 
creased. During the slow gradual elevation 
and submergence of the present Britain in 
post-glacial times, the regular spring j ourney 
across the sea became wider and wider, each 
individual bird never failing to return to the 
place where it was horn; and so “ for 
60,000 years or more has this species now 
crossed the sea.” The journey of a thousand 
miles’ length has grown to be a deeply- 
rooted custom, sanctioned by ages of ex¬ 
perience and need. And this instance Mr. 
Dixon calls “ thoroughly demonstrable.” 

We have preferred to let the author 
use his own words as much as possible, 
as it is our unfortunate lot to figure 
as the advocate of an unscientific 
devil. Has any valid reason been here 
adduced for deposing instinct or strongly 
implanted animal intuition, independent of 
either reason or experience, from being 
the primary cause of migration? Does 
instinct learn or change for the better in 
any number of years which are known to 
man ? Has the salmon or trout ever learned 
to spawn without migrating to the upper 
waters, from the sea and the river deeps ? 
Instinct is not a blind, unvarying faculty, 
but is liable to blunder, and often does 
blunder, in the case of migratory birds. 
They miss their course in storms and tem¬ 
pest, strike against lighthouses, delay 
migration till winter is upon them, and the 
like. A woodcock has been seen by a 
passenger from a great Liverpool steamer 
far away off the west coast of Ireland, which 
had evidently lost its coarse, and in its feeble 
flight was 8truck down into the waves by a 
hawk and drowned. Instinct, with occa¬ 
sional variations, as necessity from time 
to time suggests, will explain all the pheno¬ 
mena of migration, without calling in 
geological aeons and hypothetical lines of 
flight, and terming them “ thoroughly 
demonstrable.” 

Mr. Dixon has evidently a sneaking fond¬ 
ness for the theory of* hibernation in birds. 
So had White of Selbome, and Dr. John¬ 
son. Several of the author’s instances of 
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hibernation are striking, but each case is 1 
capable of another explanation. The birds 
may have flown into the hollow tree or ; 
other shelter to escape from imminent death. j 
There they were found and called back to j 
life for the time. We are not told how i 
long they afterwards lived. 

It is a pleasing duty now to acknowledge 
the full account which Mr. Dixon gives of 
the two great annual journeys of tho J 
migrants proper, as well as of the partial 
migrations which so many of our commoner 
birds at times affect. Scarcity of food and a fall 
in the temperature often lead species south. 
His description of the course pursued by 
birds on migration along river valleys, by 
the coast lines and the like, is also borno 
out by the Beports of the British Association 
on Migration. As for the evidence, however, 
that some birds follow an ancient coast line, 
supposed to have once existed between Spurn 
Point and Denmark, it may be that the 
fact of Heligoland being a good central 
resting place influences these birds. A 
prominent point is always a favourite 
migratory station. We have watched many 
birds land from the Continent one after the 
other on Flamborough Head. The wealth 
of Mr. Dixon’s examples in bird life, the 
extent of his information, and his enthusi¬ 
asm for the subject, must needs strike every 
reader. Apart from his theories, the 
amount of solid learning here gathered 
together on bird migration is very great. 
He has brought the subject up to the level 
of our present knowledge, ana his book is 
indispensable to all lovers of birds. It only 
remains now for the conclusions which are 
promised from the nine Beports of the 
Migration Committee mentioned above to be 
systematised by the excellent ornithologist 
to whom the work has been entrusted, when 
all that it seems likely can for many years 
be known respecting bird migrations will 
have been ascertained. Whatever be the 
results of this summary, all who philoso¬ 
phise on birds will be grateful to Mr. 
Dixon. It will be loDg before his work can 
be superseded. M. Q. Watkins. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES ON SOME J AINA- PRAKRIT AND 
PALI WORDS. 

Harold Wood, Eaaex. 

3. Vivatta-cchadda = viyatta-chauma. 

In Kalpasfttra (Jin., § 16, p. 37) we find 
viyatta-chauma employed as an epithet of 
Arhats and Bhagavats. It is glossed by 
vudvritta-chadma, and translated by Prof. 
Jacobi, “ who has got rid of unrighteousness.” 
The note in the Commentary on “ Yiyaffacbau 
mftna m ” is— 

“ Vy avrittachad mabhy aA ghatikarmasi samearo 
va chadma tad vyavrittam ksinam ye bhyas te.” 

Vivattacchadda, the corresponding expression 
in Pdli literature, is an epithet of the Buddha, 
and is defined by Childers as “ one by whom 
the veil (of human passion) is rolled away.” 

The term occurs in Anguttara-Nikaya iii. 
40.3, where the Burmese MSS. read vivata 
(“open”) for vivatta. In Jilt. iv. 271, a king 
addressing a Brahman says: 

“ Tvawi nu tatth’eva tada ahosi 
udahu te koci naw etad akkha ? 
Vivattacchaddo* nu si aabbadaati 
Naaam nu te brahmaaa bhimsarupanti ? ” 


The Brahman makes answer—“ Nkham sab- 
bannh Buddho.” We find this expression in 
the Ambatiha-sutta Digha Nikaya iii. 1.5, and 
Buddhaghosa has a long note on it in toe 
Sumangala-Yilasini. Childers, in his explana¬ 
tion of toe word, quotes and translates a part 
only of the commentator’s remarks. Here 
follows the passage in its entirety: 

“Araham hoti sammAsambuddho lake vimtta-cchado 
li. Ettha ragadosa mohamanadi 11 hia vi j j aduccar i fa - 
chadanehi sattahi paricchanne kilesandhakare loke 
tarn chadanam vivattetva samautato sabjataloko 
hutva thito ti vivattacchado. Tattha palbamena 
padena pujarahatA, dutiyena tassa hetu yasma 
sammasambuddbo ti, tatiyena buddhatta-hetu 
bhutavivattacchadata vuttati veditabba. Atthava 
vivatto ca vicchado cati vicattacrhado, valla- 
rabito cbadana-rahito cati vuttam hoti. Tena 
arabavi vaKabhaveua, sammasambuddho chadana- 
bhavenati eva;« purimapada-dvayass’eva hetn- 
dvaya»» vuttam hoti. Dutiya-ve-arajjena c’ettha 
purima-siddhi palhamena dutiya-eiddhi tatiya- 
catutthehi tatiya-siddhi hoti, purimanca dhamma- 
cakkhum dutiyawi buddha-cakkbu»t tatiyam sa- 
manta-cakkhum sadhetiti veditabbawi ” (Sum. i., 
pp. 250, 251). 

Here Buddhaghosa shows that vivatta-chadda 
is an epithet of the Buddha. As an Arahat he 
is vivatta, that is, free from vatta or “rebirth 
and as Sammasambuddha he is vicchadda, free 
from chadda or “ illusion.” The Commentator 
also points out that vivattacchadda is connected 
with the third and fourth vesdrajjas (see 
Ahguttara iv. 8.2; Milinda-Pauha, p. 105; 
Mahavagga, p. 18 = Divyavadana, p. 67). 

B. Morris. 


THE TEL EL-AMARNA TABLETS. 

Queen's College, Oxford; Oct. 1,1892. 

Mr. Griffith has misunderstood me. In 
saying that the pronunciation of Qaf as y “is 
distinctive of Upper Egypt,” I did not say that 
it was distinctive of Upper Egypt only. Ind eed, 
I have heard the pronunciation from the 
Bedouin of El-Arish, as well as in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Pelusium. 

Count d’Hulst seems to have mistaken the 
point of the discussion. What we want to 
know is the modem local pronunciation of 
Arabic words and names, not their etymological 
spelling. For the latter we have the lexicons. 
I specially want the Count to be clear on the 
subjeot, as ho is one of those on whom we 
depend for a knowledge of the actual pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Egyptian fellahin. By the way, I 
should like to ask him how it is possible to 
pronounce two I’b before a b? 

Mr. Boscawen’s letter raises a more interest¬ 
ing and important question. His identification 
of the Am (or Ammi ?) of toe Tel el-Amaraa 
Tablets with “ the land of the B’ne ’Ammo ” 
of Numb. xxii. 5 is very attractive, though in 
toe Phoenician letters the country of Am seems 
to be in the neighbourhood of Gebal. More¬ 
over, the relation between it and the land of 
Ambi or Avbi is not clear to my mind. Can 
toe latter be the Aup of the Egyptian texts ? 

Now as to the city of Timasgi in the letter 
of Akizzi. As Mr. Boscawen has pointed out, 
the other localities mentioned in the letter 
belong to the neighbourhood of Carchemish 
Aleppo, and the valley of the Orontes. How 
then can Damascus be referred to ? It belongs 
to a wholly different geographical area, be 
tween which and Northern Syria the land of 
the Amorites and the independent kingdom of 
Alashiya intervened. The editors of the 
British Museum volume have perceived this 
fact, and it has led them to the extraordinary 
statement that Damascus was near Tunip or 
Tennib. The statement is, of course, as wrong 
as the further statement that tho letters of 
Akizzi are addressed to Amenbphis III., where¬ 
as they are actually addressed to Amenophis IY. 
Nevertheless, there is this much truth in it. If 


Timasgi is Damascus, we must either transport 
Damascus to the extreme north, or brine the 
localities of toe north into the neighbourhood 
of Mount Hermon. This is what I meant by a 
defiance of geography. It is what seems to 
me the insuperable geographical difficulty 
which makes toe philological difficulty serious. 
Taken by itself, the philological difficulty might 
be overcome. Indeed, I was myself the first 
to point out (in toe case of Dusratta’s letters) 
that in the letters from Northern Syria surds 
and sonants are confounded together. 

Ubi cannot be the Hobah of Genesis, as that 
would be Khubatu or Ubatu. It may be the 
Ambi or Avbi of other letters; at any rate, 
geographically and philologioally it corresponds 
with the Aup of toe Egyptian monuments. 

The city of Qatan, it may be noted, of which 
Akizzi was the governor, is mentioned in a 
tablet from the library of Nineveh (IT. A. 1. 
II. 60, 29). The spelling of the name given 
in this tablet shows that the editors of the Tell 
el-Amarna Tablets in the British Museum ate in¬ 
correct in writing “ Afafna.” 

If Mr. Boscawen is right in his identifica¬ 
tion of toe land of Am, a fresh link will be 
established between the Trans-Jordanic region 
and Northern Syria. In my Hibbert Lectures 
I pointed out that Saul of Edom (Gen. xxxvi. 
37)came from the Euphrates; and Dr. Neubauer 
has since identified Dinhabah, the birthplace of 
Bela[am], the son of Beor, the first of the 
Edomite kings, with Tunip or Dunip. What 
is the meaning of all this ? 

A. H. Sayce. 


THE PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING OF PLACE 
NAMES IN EGYPT. 

Crieff : Oct. 8,1899. 

The letters from Mr. Griffith and Count 
d’Hulst concerning the difference between kom 
and tall lead me to believe that the explanation 
of the usage is, as I previously suggested, to be 
found in the origin of too elevation. The 
smaller temples were often by choice erected 
on the uneroded sandy mounds left by the Nile 
in channelling its way out to sea after the 
emergence of the sea Bhore below the Muqattam 
Cliffs. Pressure of official work prevented 
me from visiting the sites explored by Mr. 
Griffith and Count d’Hulst; but I recollect 
that the Temple of Saft (wasitSaft el Hinnii ?), 
situated between the Shebini and Wadi Canals, 
explored by M. Naville, was on a sand mound. 
Count d’Hulst notes Kom Shenit-mar Horbet; 
I rather think this mound is also sand in its 
core under toe sibdkh. Probably the Count can 
verify the existence of many sand mounds from 
his notes of trial pits sunk in preliminary 
excavations. Certainly “ Tall Bastah ” is com¬ 
posed of sibdkh, and Bubastis was probably 
founded on the black soil. 

I do not agree with Mr. Griffith as to the 
gasped Qaf Being confined to Cairo. The 
Delta falldhin, from my experience, as a rule 
gasp the letter or give it the true Arabian pro¬ 
nunciation of a very hard k in the throat. I had a 
boy from Faraskur, near Damietta, who certainly 
had never been to Cairo, and whose parents 
had been falldhin cultivating a strip of the 
sahel, which lately was eaten away by the Nile. 
He was a hanger-on of the Shekh of Faraskur, 
who certainly was very bucolic. I used to take 
him about with me when I was learning spoken 
Arabic, and used him as a walking agricultural 
vocabulary. He always said ’amh, ’aminah 
sha’afioT yarn'll, quminah, and shagf (wheat, a 
brick-kiln, and broken pottery). From this 
observation and from numerous others, I think 
that Mr. Griffith, though quite right in his 
denunciation of toe Cairene affectation in 
talking, has not realised that the gasp is 
especially common all through the Delta save 
in Beherah, where there is such a large mixture 
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of recently civilised Beduins. The educated 
Cairene himself admits that the gasp is a 
vulgarity; and in the Azhar the Arabic Oaf, as 
the harsh k in the back of the throat, is always 
taught. Though the Cairene will say ’adi 
'awi awi in his own most affected way, still, if 
he says the “La Haul,” he will always say 
quwtvah. 

When I came to Egypt from the North-West 
Provinces of India, where the best Urdu is 
talked, I was repeatedly complimented on the 
highly correct Arabian style of my pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Q&f, as if my hearers were conscious 
of their own difficulties in avoiding calling it 
'df. The Indian Muslim from Delhi have kept 
up the correct Qaf pronunciation, though they 
have lost the pronunciation of the h and ’ain. 
I may mention also that I once came across a 
very small village school between Kilh and Isna 
in Upper Egypt, in which I found the teacher 
of the Qur’an trying to hammer into his Sal’di 
pupils’ heads that Qaf was Qaf, and not Qaf, in 
religious literature; and he seemed to think it 
quite sacrilegious to say El Gadir as applied to 
the Deity. 

Regarding Mr. Griffith’s spelling of Ca’if and 
Fara’in, this class of proper names, really 
Coptic, are very difficult to spell with precision, 
unless they can be reduced to the triliteral root 
forms. Were Ga’if on the form Fa’il, the 
'ain gives the short i a longish sound something 
like a flat e. And if it is on the form Fa’ll, the 
l still has a peculiar sound, from the fact 
that ’ain must of necessity change every vowel 
sound to which it is attached. In spelling 
these words we must of necessity try and ally 
them to a known verbal form, and failing this 
fall back on the most likely verbal form to 
which it is pretty certain the converted 
Egyptian speedily adapted the pronunciation. 

The subject of the present pronunciation of 
Coptic words in place names is a most intricate 
one. On the one hand, there is the impossi¬ 
bility of writing in ordinary unmarked Arabic 
the difference between the Waw-i-maghul of 
Persian — sounded o as the oa in English 
“ coat,” and the corrupted Waw moved by 
Fathah as in Hod (Literary Hand)—a basin. 
Here the sound is very nearly as the au in 
Paul (the Apostle), pronounced rather short. 
So far as I can hear, the Waw in the towns 
Qus, Siu, Manfalut is often pronounced as the 
Persian o, and has resisted through all these 
centuries the tendency of the Arabs to call 
them Qus, &c. 

I note in another part of the Academy for 
September 24 (p. 267) that Prof. Mahaffy has 
hopes of getting at the Coptio vowel-points 
through the Greek transliterations. I fear the 
old Greek treated the Fathah no better than 
his modern representative; and we know the 
ancient Greeks were as deaf to the great h 
as the modem ones are who spell “ Hasan ” 
Aasan in their surveys, and who frequently 
spell a word beginning with a vowel-sound 
with an A to ensure the non-pronunciation of 
the h ! But I am encroaching on a subj'ect 
for which my knowledge of the ancient 
Egyptian language is far too slender. 

I hope in another fortnight (so os to be in 
time for the philologists who take their way to 
Egypt) to call your readers’ attention to a very 
remarkable local pronunciation near Wastah, 
about eighty kilometres south of Cairo. 

J. C. Boss, Lt.-Col., 

Late Inspector-General of Irrigation, Egypt. 

London: Oct 4, 1892. 

The great map of the French Expedition 
uniformly spells “ Tell ” with the final conso¬ 
nant doubled. Tell el-Amarna, however, is not 
mentioned. This invaluable record of Egyptian 
orthography, in French and Arabic, prior to 
1801, is available for a trifling sum of money— 
in the edition of 1882— from the Mediterranean 


to Beni-Suef. These sheets cost fifty centimes 
each—scale 1: 100,000—printed on thin paper 
from transfer plates, with the Suez Canal, 
railways, and similar additions; but with no 
other alterations in the map itself. 

Cope Whitehodse. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first meeting for this season of the London 
Amateur Scientific Society will be held on 
Friday next, October 14, at 7 p.m., at the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon-street, when Mr. 
J. W. Gregory will read a paper on “ Intrusive 
Gneisses.” There will also be an exhibition of 
specimens from the volcanoes of Hungary, 
Bohemia, and the Bhine Provinces, by Mr. 
G. W. Butler; and of specimens illustrating 
plant structures, by Mr. L. A. Boodle. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
shortly a popular work by the Bev. H. N. 
Hutchinson, entitled Extinct Monsters, illus¬ 
trated with twenty-four restorations of ante¬ 
diluvian animals, by Mr. J. Smit. Dr. Henry 
Woodward, of the Natural History Museum, 
contributes a preface. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

Dr. James Gow's Companion to the Classics is 
about to be translated into Bohemian by Dr. 
Anton Chmelik, of Tabor. 


FINE ART. 

The Lake-Dwellings of Europe: being the 

Rhind Lectures in Archaeology for 1888. 

By Robert Munro. (Cassells.) 

In the Preface to this volume Dr. Munro 
says that, when the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland offered him the Rhind lecture¬ 
ship for 1888, prescribing as the subject of 
the course ‘ ‘ The Lake-Dwellings of Europe,” 
he hesitated for sometime before undertaking 
the task, because he had then “ no special 
knowledge of lake-dwellings beyond Scot¬ 
land.” Probably the society thought that 
the author of Ancient Scottish Lake- 
Dwellings would need but little preparation 
to enable him to treat the wider subject 
with as much completeness as could reason¬ 
ably be demanded in a course of six lectures. 
Dr. Munro was of a very different opinion. 
The two years that intervened between his 
acceptance of the commission and the time 
fixed for the delivery of the lectures were 
spent in researches which, in addition to the 
labour of thoroughly mastering the enor¬ 
mous literature of the subject, included an 
actual inspection of all the most important 
lacustrine remains in Europe. The author, 
accompanied by his wife, 

“ perambulated the whole of Central Europe 
with note and sketch-book in hand, visiting, 
as far as practicable, the sites of lake-dwellings, 
and searching museums and libraries wherever 
we thought their relics or records were to be 
found. The eastern limit of the region thus 
visited may be represented by a line drawn 
from Konigsberg to Trieste, passing through 
the intermediate towns of Krakow, Buda-Pesth, 
and Agrain.” 

The book before us is a worthy result of 
this great expenditure of labour on the part 
of so highly skilled an investigator, and 
will be absolutely indispensable to all 
students of prehistoric archaeology. Dr. 
Munro’s plan has been to pass over as 


briefly as is consistent with a due regard 
to completeness all those portions of his 
subject that are adequately treated in works 
accessible to the English reader. The 
greater part of the material contained in 
the volume will therefore be new to many 
even of those who have given considerable 
attention to the study of lake-dwellings. 
The illustrations, which are admirably 
executed, include representations of 2100 
different objects. Many of these, of course, 
are taken, with due acknowledgment, from 
published sources; but Dr. Munro gives a 
list of more than sixty museums and private 
collections from which he has obtained 
original sketches. The bibliography at the 
end of the book includes nearly five hundred 
titles of books and articles treating of lake- 
dwellings arranged in chronological order, 
the dates extending from 1822 to 1890. A 
full list is given of the Irish and Scottish 
crannogs, with references to the places in 
which they are described. 

Among the most interesting portions of 
the book are those relating to the terremare 
of Italy and the closely analogous terpen of 
Holland and the adjacent countries. These 
objects, which exist in great numbers, are 
flattish mounds of considerable size, con¬ 
taining beds of a rich ammoniacal deposit 
which was used by the farmers of the 
neighbourhood as manure. In the process 
of excavating for this material great 
numbers of weapons, utensils, and human 
and animal bones have been discovered in 
the Italian terremare during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries; but it is only of 
late years that the true origin of the mounds 
has been ascertained. By some of the 
earlier antiquaries they were believed to 
be funeral pyres of the slain in battle, while 
others supposed them to have been the 
cemeteries of successive populations. During 
the last thirty years, however, the researches 
of Strobel, Chierici, Pigorini, and others 
have shown that they are the remains of 
prehistoric habitations, chiefly of the stone 
and bronze ages, built on piles, and in 
many respects resembling the structures 
found in the Italian and Swiss lakes. The 
terpen are of much later date; it does 
not appear that any of them are older than 
the late iron age, and the evidence of coins 
proves that in some cases they continued to 
be occupied down to the ninth century. It 
is fortunate for science that the terpen, un¬ 
like the Italian terremare, have only recently 
begun to be worked for their fertilising 
material; in fact, the discovery of their 
industrial value seems to have been made 
after their archaeological importance was 
already known. In many cases, however, 
exploration is likely to be permanently 
impracticable, as the sites are occupied by 
modern villages and towns. The town of 
Leeuwaarden is built over two terp mounds, 
and it is stated on the authority of Dr. 
Pleyte that Leyden also stands on similar 
deposits. 

Dr. Munro deals very sparingly in 
theories, and his general cautiousness gives 
all the more importance to his few decided 
expressions of opinion on controverted 
questions. The style of workmanship repre¬ 
sented by the La Tene remains, which 
exhibit a highly advanced stage of the art 
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of working in iron, he considers to be 
correctly designated as “ Late Celtic ”; and 
he regards it as unquestionable that these 
remains are due to a different race from 
that which inhabited the Swiss lake dwell¬ 
ings during the bronze age. The “ great 
swords with massive grips,” characteristic 
of the La Tene iron age, must, he remarks, 
have been used by a people very dissimilar 
in physical respects to those who fashioned 
the Bmall-handed weapons of the bronze 
age. Besides, the bronze period was in 
Switzerland succeeded abruptly by one in 
which the art of the iron-worker appears 
fully developed; the early iron age, ex¬ 
emplified by the Hallstadt remains, not 
being represented at all. For these reasons 
Dr. Munro concludes that the inhabitants 
of the Swiss lake-dwellings in the stone and 
bronze periods were non-Celtic, but that this 
mode of habitation was to some extent 
adopted by the iron-using Celtic conquerors. 
The use of the term “ Celtic ” as a designa¬ 
tion of race is of course unsatisfactory, as 
each of the Celtic-speaking peoples repre¬ 
sents more than one ethnological type ; but 
apart from the question of nomenclature, 
Dr. Munro’s view appears to be strongly 
supported. Whether the Celtic language 
was introduced into Switzerland by the 
men of the La Tine period, or whether it 
was spoken by the races whom they found 
in possession of the country, is a question on 
wluch the facta presented in this volume 
afford no evidence. Dr. Munro is strongly 
of opinion that in the British Isles the 
practice of constructing pile-dwellings was 
unknown before the iron age, and was intro¬ 
duced by Celts who had learned it on the 
continent. A competent judgment on this 
theory can be given only by those whose 
knowledge of the facts approaches Dr. 
Munro’s own. But it may be pointed out 
that it is not at all inconsistent with the 
recognition of the existence of Celts in 
Britain during the bronze age, or even in the 
neolithic period. 

The only considerable defect in this admir¬ 
able book is the inadequate amount of 
information on matters pertaining to physical 
anthropology. Considering that the author 
belongs to the medical profession, this defi¬ 
ciency seemssomewhatstrange. The little that 
Dr. Munro says about the physical character¬ 
istics of the lake-dwellers is almost entirely 
quoted from other writers; the most im¬ 
portant observation on this subject which 
the book contains being Prof. Virchow’s 
statement that in Switzerland during the 
pure stone age only the bracbycephalic type 
is known to nave existed; but that in the 
transition and bronze periods a dolicho¬ 
cephalic population gradually became pre¬ 
dominant; while in the La Tene period 
there is great mixture of races, but the 
brachycephalic skullsarethe more numerous. 
The question of stature is, of course, quite 
as important as that of cranial type, but it 
is scarcely referred to. It is to be regretted 
that Dr. Munro, with his trained power of 
observation and his remarkable caution and 
independence of judgment, has apparently 
not attempted to study this branch of his 
subject at first-hand, as he would have been 
almost sure to have obtained results of great 
value. 
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Without any disparagement to the excel¬ 
lent volumes issued by former Bhind 
Lecturers, it may safely be said that no one 
of them can be compared for thoroughness 
of workmanship and fulness of information 
to Dr. Munro’s book. 

H. Bradley. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY.” 

Settling ton Rectory, York: Oct. 1,1892. 

Prof. Ridgeway laments that I did not 
criticise his revolutionary book more severely. 
I kept silence about many of his novel theories, 
among them those which he specifies in his 
letter, because it seemed to me that his argu¬ 
ments were not sufficiently strong to necessitate 
a reply, and therefore I preferred employing 
my limited space in commending such novelties 
as seemed likely to have a permanent influence 
on metrological science. The book somewhat 
resembles a certain image which Nebtfthad- 
nezzar saw in his dream, some portions beiDg 
of precious metals, and others of less valuable 
material; and in my review I devoted my atten¬ 
tion to the gold, and more especially to the 
silver. As to Solon’s coinage, the value of the 
ox at Delos and elsewhere, and many other 
matters, my silence by no means implied assent, 
but merely a conjecture that the readers of the 
Academy might have had enough of a stiff 
subject. 

One point, however, may be notioed. At 
first, the Phoenicians were doubtless the “in¬ 
termediaries between Greece and Asia”; but at 
an early date, certainly before the invention of 
coinage, they had withdrawn from the Aegean, 
and henceforward Asiatic influences penetrated 
mainly by the land trade-route through Asia 
Minor, from Cilicia or Carchemish. This is 
proved by the Aramean forms of the names of 
the Greek letters, and by many culture words. 

Isaac Taylor. 


AEGEAN TOTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London: Oct. 3,1892. 

In speaking of a certain false-necked vase in 
the British Museum, I first quoted the state¬ 
ment on the label that it came from the tomb 
of a grandson of Pinetchem ; and then, in reply 
to Mr. Petrie, Iadded thatl had made inquiries in 
the proper quarter, and received assurances that 
the vase undoubtedly came from the tomb of 
a grandson of Pinetchem, as stated on the 
label. 

Mr. Petrie now remarks that “ anonymous 
statements of this kind are not the sort of 
proofs required in historical questions,” just as 
he remarked before that “ an anonymous label 
is no proof.” And he adds that ho “should 
have least expected to have to remind Mr. Torr 
of this.” Now, the question is whether a cer¬ 
tain vase in the British Museum came from a 
certain tomb in Egypt. That is not an historical 
question in any sense of the term. And the 
point is whether the evidence is trustworthy, 
not whether it is anonymous or otherwise. 
The word “anonymous” has two senses, and 
Mr. Petrie has managed to confound the two. 
The label is anonymous, inasmuch as no name 
appears on it; and the statements were anony¬ 
mous, inasmuch as no names were mentioned. 
But, as he is aware, the information given in 
that label and in those statements is supplied 
by the responsible officers of the British 
Museum. When he scoffs at anonymous 
testimony, he means testimony which cannot be 
traced to any known source. And that is quite 
another thing. 

When ho asks, “ who brought the vase to 


England,” and “ who took it out of the tomb,” 
he must know that he is asking for information 
which will not be given. With the <rri«H«g 
difficulties in the way of getting antiquities 
from Egypt, nobody is likely to disclose any of 
the sources of supply. If they were known, 
English collections would only get the odds and 
ends which the Egyptian authorities did not 
think worth keeping for the Museum at Gizeh. 

The evidence now available amounts to this. 
Those officers of the British Museum whose 
business it is to see to these matters, have 
stated on the label that the vase came from a 
certain tomb; and in reply to my inquiries they 
have assured me that the vase undoubtedly 
came from that tomb, as stated on the label. 
Of course Mr. Petrie is at liberty to believe that 
they have committed themselves to these very 
positive statements on the strength of evidence 
which is really inconclusive; but he will not 
find many persons to share his belief. 

As for Die remaining question, “ was the 
tomb intact,” I presume that the answer is 
involved in the statement that the vase came 
from the tomb of one of the grandsons of 
of Pinetchem. People would not take the 
trouble to assert that the vase came from this 
man’s tomb if there were any ground for 
supposing that he was buried in an old tomb 
among things of earlier date, or that his tomb 
was used afterwards for burying somebody else 
with things of later date. 

Mr. Petrie has not explained why he failed 
to mention the false-necked vases of Ramessu 
III. in his last letter. Nor has he told us 
anything more about those “ hundreds of 
others,” and the “dating” found with them. 

Cecil Torr. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The Life of Michelangelo, upon which Mr. 
John Addington Symonds has been continuously 
engaged for some years, will be published on 
October 20. It is in two quarto volumes, illus¬ 
trated with about fifty plates. Among these 
we may specially mention an etching by M. Ben 
Damman, after the portrait in the possession 
of Lord Wemyss ; Leone Looni’s wax model of 
Michelangelo’s profile, in the possession of Mr. 
C. Drury E. Fortnum; the bronze bust by 
Daniele da Volterra, in the Capitol at Rome, 
not before reproduced ; and a facsimile of the 
autograph of one of the sonnets. In order 
to qualify himself for his task, Mr. Symonds 
has not only exhausted the immense literature 
on the subject, but he was also permitted to 
consult the store of MSS. preserved in the 
Museo Buonarroti at Florence, which have 
never been thoroughly searched before, and 
which seriously modify some of the printed 
sources. 

Messrs. A. & C. Black have in the press a 
royal quarto volume, to be called Abbotsford 
and its Treasures. It will contain twenty-five 
lates of the most interesting objects oollected 
y Sir Walter Scott, printed in colours from 
drawings by Mr. W. Gibb, with an etching of 
Abbotsford by the same artist for frontispiece. 
Mrs. Maxwell Scott, the present mistress of tho 
house, contributes descriptive notes. 

Messrs. Bemrose & Sons announce for 
early publication the work of the late Llewellyn 
Jewett on Corporation Plate, including the 
insignia of office of the chief towns of England 
and Wales, edited by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
who has made large additions of his own and 
brought the whole up to date. 

An exhibition of platinotype reproductions 
by Mr. Frederick Hollyer of works by Rossetti, 
Watts, and Burne-Jones, will be opened next 
week at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly. 
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The first meeting of the second session of the 
Japan Society will be hold on Wednesday next, 
October 12, at 8.30 p.m., in the hall, of the 
Society of Arts, when Mr. N. Okoshi, acting 
consul-general in London, will read a paper 
on “ Japanese Proverbs and Some Figurative 
Expressions of the Japanese Language.”. Mem¬ 
bers are invited to exhibit Japanese pictures, 
prints, drawings, carvings, &c., illustrative of 
the subject of the paper. 

Mb. Maurice Hewlett will lecture at the 
South Kensington Museum, on November 2 
and five following Wednesdays, upon “The 
Revival of Platonism in Italy,” tracing the 
influence of Neo-Paganism upon Italian art of 
the fifteenth century. The lectures will be 
illustrated by specially prepared lantern slides. 

The. forthcoming number of the Reliquary 
will contain :—“ Medieval Lavatories,” by 
Charles Clement Hodges ; “ New Year’s 

Presents given to Henry VIII. in 1526”; 
“The Monumental Brass and Will of Chris¬ 
topher Warrington Goldsmith, of York, 1614,” 
illustrated; “Columbus,” by Rev. A. Donovan; 
“Worcester Consistory Court,” by J. Noake; 
‘ ‘ Ancient Woodwork : a Seventeenth Century 
Pulpit at Huntington Church, Yorkshire, by 
D. Alleyne Walter. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

Preparations for “King Lear”—which is 
likely, in some respects, to be the most remark¬ 
able production the Lyceum management has 
attempted—occupy Mr. Irving in part; but 
the nightly performances of “ Henry the 
Eighth ”—the revival of which was brought 
about after a single week of “ The Bells ”—are 
as yet found sufficiently attractive by the 
public. “ Leah ” is not likely to be seen before 
November. 

Even now the full theatrical season has 
scarcely begun. Stop-gap managements at 
the Garrick and the Haymarket, and what is 
at least a temporary management at Terry’s, 
mark tho absence of the faces to which we are 
most accustomed ; and it is still rather in tho 
provinces that wo must look for the theatrical 
activity that is of interest. To the provinces 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal—who have lately been 
delighting certain towns of Yorkshire—remain 
faithful. In the provinces is Mr. George Alex¬ 
ander, and in the provinces Mr. Tree. Though 
“Walker, London,” is still being played at 
Toole’s Theatre, pending the production of a 
new piece by its author, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. 
Toole himself (supported, among others, by 
Mr. Lawrence Irving and Miss Alice Kingsley, 
whose talent lies undoubtedly in comedy) has 
been appearing in the Midland counties and in 
Dublin. And Mr. Wilson Barrett, having, with 
himself as the hero, and with Miss Maud 
Jefferies as the heroine, brought out a new play 
of his own at Leeds, has now taken it to Brad¬ 
ford. An excellent account is given of it. It 
is written—as we willingly believe—with force 
and directness, and (played as it is) it is pro¬ 
nounced to be singularly effective in action. 
“ Pharaoh,” it is oven possible, may rival 
“ Claudian ” in popularity. 

We are to-day enabled to give all that is 
most important in the cast of Mr. William 
Poel’s adaptation of “The Duchess of Mali!,” 
which he is at the present moment most care¬ 
fully rehearsing for performance, by arrange¬ 
ment with the Independent Theatre .Society, on 
Friday, October 21, and which will afford an 
opportunity that no lover of tho Elizabethan 
drama can afford to miss. Miss Mary Rorke, 
who has not been seen in London for several 
months, and then, indeed, only in pieces hardly 


fitted to display her distinguished qualities, 
will appear in the great rule of the Duchess. 
Mr. Sidney Barraclough will play Ferdinand; 
Mr. Jan Robertson, the Cardinal; Mr. Murray 
Carson, Bosolo; and Mr. Buckley, Antonio. 
Julia will be played by Miss De Winton, while 
the part of Cariola has been assigned to 
Miss Hall Caine, the young sister of the 
novelist. An unusual measure of attention will 
be paid to scenic detail; and Mr. Irving has 
been kind enough to open to the performer 8 
some of the treasures of the Lyceum wardrobe _ 


DRAMATIC NOTES FROM PARIS. 

Paris : Oct. 1,1892. 

The season has opened with a series of reprises, 
of which the most important has been the 
revival of the “Juif Polonais” (known in 
England as “ The Bells”) at the Comedie 
Franyaise. This drama, brought out for the 
first time at the small transpontine The&tre 
Cluny in 1869, is scarcely worthy to rank in the 
repertory cf the Franyais from a dramatic or 
from a literary point of view. The first and 
second acts offer an interesting picture of the 
homely life and manners of a small Alsatian 
town—there is just sufficient action to relieve 
the monotony of Annette’s idyll with the 
Brigadier Christian and the drinking bouts 
of old Heinrich and his boon companion 
Walter; but the sensational element m the 
third act is better adapted to the stage of the 
Ambigu. However, thanks to the admirable 
acting of M. Got in the part of the conscience- 
stricken innkeeper and to the ever-charming 
Mile. Reichemberg in that of Annette, the 
“Juif Polonais” affords an agreeable passe- 
temps pending the production of a more import¬ 
ant work. 

At the Vaudeville, M. Lavedan’s witty satire 
on Parisian and Semitic society, “Le Prince 
d’Aurec,” draws crowded houses. “ La Vie 
Parisienne” has been revived with great 
success at the Varietes; the play itself is as 
amusing, and the music as charming, as when 
first given twenty-six years ago. In fact, the 
same may be said of almost all the repertoire of 
the celebrated trio—Meilhac, Halevy, Offen¬ 
bach: so superior to the empty productions 
called operettas which of late years have been 
brought out at the Bouffes or Nouveautcs, 
and, I am sorry to add, have been “ adapted ” 
to the tastes of British audiences. 

“ M. de Reboval,” a comedy in four acts, has 
just been produced at the Odeon. Tho author, 
M. Brieux, is one of the few really promising 
playwrights of the new school as represented 
at the Theatre Libre. The idea and plot of 
his play are simple enough; but the manner 
in which ho has dealt with a very delicato 
question, the oasy flowing dialogue, the absenco 
of forced wit and artificial sentiment, prove 
that M. Brieux possesses that rare gift, “the 
instinct of the theatre.” 

M. de Rcboval is a rich manufacturer, and 
also a Senator. His speeches, full of high-flown 
sentiments in favour of the working classes, 
have made him very popular. But this eminent 
representative of all moral and social virtues, 
not content with his country home, the affection 
of a devoted wife and their loving daughter, 
Beatrice, must needs keep a faur-menage 
in Paris. When the play begins, his 
life and affections are almost equally divided 
between his two homes, though the balance is 
beginning to incline the wrong way, and trouble 
is brewing. Pauline Loindet, his mistress, was 
lady companion to his mother when he seduced 
her; a son—Paul—was born, and when de 
Reboval married he had not sufficient moral 
courage to break off the liaison. Paul has been 
brought up away from home, and believes that 
his father died shortly after his birth. Mme. 


de Reboval finds out all this and dies of a 
broken heart; her husband marries his former 
mistress; Paul and Beatrice meet, and, ignorant 
of their relationship, fall madly in love with 
each other. In course of time an explanation 
becomes necessary, and in a most painful scene, 
their parents have to reveal to them the terrible 
secret that they are brother and sister. Here 
the author has not attempted to get out 
of the difficulty by any extraordinary coup- 
de-theatre ; his denouement is simple and 
logical. Paul, after upbraiding his father 
for his duplicity, declares his intention of 
leaving home for ever, and joining, as he 
would a forlorn hope, an African exploring 
party. Beatrice, after a most heartrending 
scene, broken-hearted yet forgiving, rushes 
into her father’s arms; but she also cannot 
remain any longer under the parental roof, and 
will soon take the veil. M. andMme. de Rcboval 
remain face to face, abandoned by their 
children, to pass the rest of their wretched life 
in solitude and grief. As customary at the 
second Tb<$4tre Franyais, the play is well 
acted ; Mile. Wissocq, a debutante of great pro¬ 
mise, was particularly successful in her render¬ 
ing of the part of Beatrice. 

M. Ernest Daudet, a well-known journalist 
and novelist, elder brother of the still better 
known Alphonse, has just made his debut as a 
dramatist with “ Un Drame Parisien,” at the 
Gymnase. The play, adapted from the 
author’s novel Le De/roque, is not devoid of 
sensational interest; and yet the general effect 
is unsatisfactory, and proves once more that an 
experienced and talented litterateur is often 
but an indifferent playwright—that the mere 
stringing together of a series of dramatic 
incidents does not make a good play, and that 
characters and events when put on the stage 
must be presented in a very different light from 
the conventional aspect familiar to the novelist. 

The Count de Veran has been assassinated 
after a supper party given at his own residence. 
His mistress, a celebrated demi-mondaine, Rose 
Morgan, is suspected, arrested, put on her trial 
for murder, and on the point of being con¬ 
demned, when the Pere Vignal, the fashion¬ 
able Dominican preacher of the day, makes his 
appearance in court and solemnly declares that 
she is innocent, that the real culprit has con¬ 
fessed the crime to him, but that he is bound 
by the secrecy of the confessional not to reveal 
the name. Rose Morgan is acquitted; and we 
learn in the course of what might have been a 
really fine scene between her and the Countess 
de Veran, that it was the Countess herself who 
shot him in a fit of jealous indignation at her 
husband’s shameless conduct. The scenario is 
quite fin de sircle ; the first act takes place in 
the sacristy of a fashionable Paris church, the 
second in a luxurious mansion of the profligate 
Count, and the last in the interior of the 
criminal court. That clever and conscientious 
artist, M. Raphael Duflos, surrounded by a 
bevy of the prettiest Parisian actresses gaily 
attired in the latest “ creations ” of the leading 
dressmaker of the day, have done their best to 
ensure the success of “ Le Drame Parisien.” 
It remains to be seen whether the public will 
ratify the somewhat unfavourable impression 
of the first night. C. Nicholson. 


MUSIC. 

THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Leeds: Oct. 6,1892. 

The Leeds Festival commenced this morning 
with a performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
and the favourable reports which had been 
circulated for some time concerning the excel¬ 
lence of the choir were amply confirmed. The 
voices are strong, rich, and well balanced. The 
members have been selected more freely from 
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the West Biding than at previous festivals, and 
a magnificent body of singers has been gathered I 
together. The music of “ Elijah ” is, of course, j 
familiar to the choir, and familiarity has bred 
confidence. The effect in the Baal choruses and 
in the “ Thanks be to God ” was imposing. The 

S rincipal vocalists were Miss Anna Williams, 
lisa Hilda Wilson, Messrs. Lloyd and Norman 
Salmond. The last-named in the arduous rule 
of the prophet, though somewhat nervous, 
showed throughout good intentions. In tho 
restoration of the popular Oratorio to the place 
of honour, tho Festival Committee were pro¬ 
bably actuated by a desire to give to the 
choir a chance of scoring an early and brilliant 
victory, and this has decidedly been achieved. 
Leeds has shown in the past that it can dis¬ 
pense with “ Elijah,” but there is every reason 
why it should be heard from time to time; it is 
the strongest of modem Oratorios, and judging 
it from a purely musical point of view, the 
most popular. 

The Festival scheme is remarkable for 
the absence of any vocal novelty of large 
compass. Only two new works will, in 
fact, be produced during tho week : a short 
Cantata, “ Arethusa,” by Mr. Alan Gray, 
a native of York; aud a symphony by Mr. 
Frederic Cliffe, whose first attempt in that 
branch of composition was so successful. 
Applications were made to two composers of 
note—Sir Arthur Sullivan aud Mr. F. H. Cowen 
—to write specially for tho occasion. Illness, 
unfortunately, prevented the former from carry¬ 
ing out his intention ; and a disagreement with 
the committee, equally to be regretted, caused 
the latter to withdraw his work when nearly 
completed. Concerning applications to foreign 
composers, no mention is made in the pros¬ 
pectus. The difficulties, however, experienced 
in past years in dealings with them, which 
have been recorded in the recently pub¬ 
lished History of the Leeds Festivals, perhaps 
render it wise to leave them in peace for a 
while. The fate of the foreign novelties pro¬ 
duced here since 1883 deserves a moment’s 
consideration. Raff’s “ The End of the 
World,” given in that year, was never—if we 
remember rightly — heard in London, and 
Dvorak’s “ Saint Ludmila,” in spite of much 
fine music, has practically vanished; it has not 
been deemed worthy of repetition, and the 
Bohemian composer will be represented on 
Saturday morning by “The Spectre’s Bride,” 
his Birmingham success. Of standard choral 
works to be given during the week are Mozart’s 
“Requiem,” Bach’s majestic “Mass in B 
minor,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise.” 

At the concert this evening, Schumann’s 
Cantati, “The Pilgrimage of the Rose,” was 
perform 'd. The work, though it contains much 
that is interesting and characteristic of the 
composer, was written at a late period of his 
life, when his mental powers had become 
obscured. If given by a small choir, and with 
Schumann’s original pianoforte accompaniment, 
one can enjoy the beauties, and forgive the 
weaknesses. But why was it selected for a 
festival choir and orchestra ? The whole thing 
sounded ridiculous. The performance was 
good: the soloists were Miss Macintyre, Miss 
McKenzie, and Mr. Plimket Greene. The pro¬ 
gramme also included Beethoven’s Symphony in 
F (No. 8), Walmisley’s Madrigal, “ Sweete 
Floweres,” and Berlioz’s Overture, “Le Camaval 
Romain.” There is a fine orchestra under the 
able leadership of Mr. J. T. Carrodus. Sir 
A. Sullivan conducted with his usual judgment 
and ability. J. S. Shedlock. 
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Sxcoxn Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. _ 

Loxdox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 axd 22, Fubxival Street, E.C. 


WHITTAKER’S NEW BOOKS. 


PIERRILLE. By Jules Claretie, 

de 1’Academic Franvaise. (Authorised Edition.) With 
Introduction and Notes by J. BOIELLE, Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College, occasional Examiner to the 
Civil 8ervice Commission, aud late Examiner in French 
to the Intermediate Education Board, Ireland, and 27 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. (For Junior Students.) 


COALPITS and PITMEN: a 

Short History of the Development of the Coal Trade and 
of the Legislation affecting it. By R. NELSON BOYD, 
M.InsLC.E. [7/i the press. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING and 

POWER DISTRIBUTION. An Elementary Manual for 
Students. Preparing for the Ordinary Grade Examination 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute. Written ia 
accordance with the New Syllabus. By W. PERREN 
MAYCOCK, M.I.E.E. Part I., with 126 Illustrations, in 
paper wrapper, 2 b. 6d. [Immediately. 


Ready, leap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MANUAL INSTRUCTION- 

WOODWORK. By 8. BARTER, Organiser and In¬ 
structor of Manual Training in Woodwork to the London 
School Board, &c. With a Preface by GEORGE RICKS, 
B.Sc. Lond. Illustrated by 803 Drawings and Photo- 
Engravings. 

Sir Philip Magnus says: “Mr. Barter, in his book on 
* Woodwork,’ has succeeded in showing, what is most im¬ 
portant, the educational value of manual training in school 
instruction, and has thus rendered a great service to those 
seeking a trustworthy guide in the practical study of the 
subject.” 

“ This very excellent and practical work.”— Nature. 

"We hare no words but those of commendation for the 
volume before us. The matter has been ably thought out and 
excellently arranged. The illustrations are abundant and 
beautifully clear.”— Schoolmaster. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE SAME AUTHOR’S 
WORK “WOOD-CARVTNG.” 

LEATHER WORK. Stamped* 

Moulded, and Cut. Cuir-Bouilli, Sewn, &c. A Practica 1 
Manual for Learners. By C. G. LELA^ND, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. 6s. 

“A delightful addition to the series of practical manuals.” 

Times. 


WHITTAKER’S LIBRARY OF POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

MINERALOGY. The Characters 

of Minerals, their Classification and Description. By 
Dr. F. H. HATCH. With 116 Illustrations. 3i. 6d. 

“ Dr. Hatch has admirably united brevity and clearness in 
his treatment of the crystallographical and physical characters 
of minerals.”— Nature. 

“ We cordially recommend this little book of Dr. Hatch’s 
as one of the best that students could purchase.” 

Science Gossip. 

ELECTRICITY and MAGNET- 

ISM. With numerous Illustrations. By 8. R. BOTTONE. 

[ Shortly. 

PRECEDING VOLUMES. 

PICTORIAL ASTRONOMY. By G P. 

CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8. With 184 Illustrations. 4s. 

“ Worthy of the author’s reputation.”— Atlienacum. 

LIGHT. By Sir H. Trueman Wood- With 

86 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

THE PLANT WORLD. By G. Masses. 

With 66 Illustrations. 3d. 6d. 


A NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 

HOBLYN’S DICTIONARY of 

TERMS USED in MEDICINE and COLLATERAL 
SCIENCES. Twelfth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
10s. 6d. 


THE NEW MINISTRY, NEW BIOGRAPHIES, &c. 
32mo, leatherette, gilt edges, 4s. (id. 

DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY 

COMPANION. Sixtieth Year and Sixty-seventh Issue. 
In Use in the House of Commons, the Government Offices, 
and the principal London Clubs. 

“ The invaluable * Dod.’ ”— Saturday Review. 


MR. W M. HEINEMAHN S LIST. 

THE NEW NO VEL at all LIBRARIES. 

CHILDREN 
OF THE GHETTO. 

By I. ZANGWILL, 

Author of “The Old Maids’ Club.” 

In Three Volumes 

Daily Telegraph..—" A curiously interesting portrayal 
of Metropolitan Judaism. It deals equally with the East¬ 
ern! ami the West. There is one chapter which may usefully 
he compared with the idealistic Jewish scenes in ‘ Daniel 
Dcrondn, but the author takes quite an opposite view of the 
future of the race to that which George Eliot attempted to 
expound through the mouth of her hero.’’ 


THE HEAD of the FIRM. By 

Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of “ George Geith of Fen 
Court,” Ac. At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

National Observer.—" One of the beat novels of the season. 
. . . The three volumes, in truth, are well worth reading 
from cover to cover." 

THE ATTACK on the MILL, 

and other Sketches of War. By EMILE ZOLA. With 
an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 

Athenceum.—" 1 The Attack on the Mill ’ is Indeed the best 
thing that M. Zola has ever done.” 


HEINEM ANN'S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 

Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 

Crown 8vo, paper cover, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Third Edition immediately. 

THE HERITAGE of the 


KURTS. From the Norwegian of BJORNSTJERNE 
BJORN SON. 


Pall Mall Gazette .—“ A most fascinating as well as a 
powerful Ixxdc. The mere outline of the story can give no 
idea of the subtle psychology, of the descriptive force, of the 
underlying poetry which it contains." 

Previously Published. 


IN GOD’S WAY. By 
Bjornatjerne Bjdrnson. 

PIERRE AND JEAN. By 
Guy de Maupassant 

THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By 
Karl Emil Franzos. 

WORK WHILE YE HAVE 
THE LIGHT. By Count 
Lyof Tolstoi. 

FANTASY. By Matilde 
Serao. 


FROTH. By Armando Palacio 
Valdes. 

FOOTSTEPS OF FATE. By 
Louis Couperus. 

PEPITA JIMENEZ. By Juan 
Valera. 

THE COMMODORES 
DAUGHTERS. By Jonas Lie. 
I DONA LUZ. By Juan Valera 
| [In Preparation m 


COME LIVE WITH ME and 


BE MY LOVE. By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of 
“ The Moment After,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

[Crown Copyright Series. 

Daily Telegraph.-" No work of fiction more thoroughly 
English and rustic j 1 In idiom and thought, dialogue and 
characterisation, has been produced in this country since 
the publication of * Under the Greenwood Tree.’ ” 


THE NAULAHKA: a Story of 

West and East. By RUDYARD KIPLING and WOLCOTT 
BALESTIER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Observer.—" The rapid progress of the narrative of harem 
intrigue and thrilling adventure carries one forward with a 
breathless rush. 1 The Naulahka’ is the best of Mr. Kipling’s 
long stories, aud that is saying a good deal.” 

HEINEMANN’S POPULAR 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

NOT ALL in VAIN. By Ada Cambridge, 

Author of “A Marked Man,” “The Three Miss Kings,” 
&c. 

’TWEEN SNOWand FIRE. By Bertram 

MITFORD, Author of “A Romance of the Cape 
Frontier.” 

THE NEW EXODUS: a Study 

of Israel in Russia. Bx HAROLD FREDERIC, Author 
of “In the Valleydie. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, 21s. 

THE JEW at Home: Impres- 

sions of a Summer and Autumn spent with Him in 
Russia and Austria. By JOSEPH PENNELL. With 
Illustrations by the Author. Small 4to, cloth, 6s. 

THE GENTLE ART of 

MAKING ENEMIES. By J. M’NEIL WHISTLER. A 
New and Enlarged Edition. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


London : WHITTAKER & CO., 
Paternoster Square. 
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Cambridge University Press. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 

THE STANFORD DICTIONARY of ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES. Edited for the Syndics 

of the University Press, by C. A. M. FENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Editor of “ Pindar.” Demy 4to, pp. xvi+826, half¬ 
buckram, 31s. Gd.; half-morocco, 42a. 

“To give the work its due praise, it is one which every library, club, and similar institution is bound to possess, and one, moreover, which no scholar or student will ever be without.. .. 
The whole constitutes delightful reading, and has more picturesqueness, variety, information, and interest than almost any baok we can na*ae.”— Notes and Queries. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By W. Cun- 

NIN THAM, D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge, Tooko Professor in King’s College, London. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

“ The second volume of Dr. W. Cunningham’s important and comprehensive work on the Growth of English Industry and Commerce deals with modem times, from the Elizabethan age 

to the present day.The contribution is a very valuable one, and all the more so because few English writers on economy have approached the subject from the historical point of view.” 

Tiwus. 

THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY and COMMERCE during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES. 

By the Same Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ Dr. Cunningham's list of authorities occupies eighteen pages, and that this is no empty display of erudition is evident from a mere glance at the footnotes of almost any page. As far 
as we can judge, no single authority of any weight has been omitted, and yet the authority of the historian who has so conscientiously presented this mass of evidence for cur convenient 
inspection is proclaimed in every line. He himself is a master of his subject, and we are the more grateful for his self-effacement inasmuch as his compilation is is no way lacking in force 
and originality.”— Athenaeum. 

SOPHOCLES: THE PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. Vol. VI. ELECTRA. With Critical Notes, Com¬ 

mentary, and Translation in English Prose. By E. C. JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D., Eegius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. [/» the pros. 

ARISTOPHANES.—EQUITES. With Introduction and Notes by R. A. Neil, M.A., Fellow and Classical 

Lecturer of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. [In the press. 

THE MIMES of HERONDAS. The Text edited with a Commentary by Walter Headlam, M.A., 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. [In the pnu. 

PLATO.—PROTAGORAS. With Introduction and Notes by J. Adam, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 

Emmanuel College, and A. M. ADAM. [In the pre-s. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S ODYSSEY. The Text edited in accordance with Modern 

Criticism by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; strongly half-bound, 6s. 

“ We have a text of the Odyssey, very well printed on good paper, and in a bandy form, with an introduction (pp. i.-xxii.) and a short apparatus criiievs at the foot of the page To 

lovers of Homer there is no text which we would recommend more heartily, both for what it contains and what it omits. We hope the Iliad will soon follow.”— Journal of Eduaition. 

THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER—HOMER’S ILIAD. By the same Editor. [in the pro. 

A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. By E. J. Routh, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of the University 

of London, Honorary Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. Vol. II. Demy 8vo, 10s. 

GRADUATED PASSAGES from GREEK and LATIN AUTHORS. For First Sight Translation. 

Selected and supplied with Short NoteB for Beginners, by II. BENDALL, M. A., Head Master, and C. E. LAURENCE, B.A., Assistant Master of Blackheath 
Proprietary School. Crown 8vo. Part I. EASY, Is. 6d. Part II. MODERATELY EASY, 2s. Part III. MODERATELY DIFFICULT, 2s. 
PartIV. DIFFICULT, 2s. 

TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. Armitage 

ROBINSON, B.D., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Vol. I., No. 1. THE APOLOGY of ARISTIDES on BEHALF of the CHRISTIANS. Edited, from 

a Syriac MS., with an Introduction and Translation by J. RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. With an Appendix containing the main portion of the original Greek 
Text, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D. Demy 8vo. Second Edition. [In the press. 

Vol. II No. 1. A STUDY of CODEX BEZiE. By J. Rendel Harris, M. A., formerly Fellow of Clare 

College, Cambridge, University Lecturer in Palaeography. Demy 8vo, 7s. fid. net. 

Vol. II., No. 2. THE TESTAMENT of ABRAHAM. The Greek Text now first edited, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by M. R. JAMES, M A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With an Appendix containing Extracts from tho Arabic Versions 
of the Testaments of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, by W. E. BARNES, B D., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 5a. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE PITT PRESS MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. By E. W. Hobson, Sc.D., Fellow of 

Christ's College, Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Mathematics; and C. M. JESSOP, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, and Assistant Master at Reading 
School. 4s. 6U. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


PLUTARCH’S LIFE of DEMOSTHENES. With Intro 

duction, Notes, aud Indexes. By Rev. HUBERT A. HOLDEN, M.A., 
LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, Fellow of the University of Loudon, sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. [7n the press. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books V. and VI. With 

Introduction, NotiB, and Indexes by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., some¬ 
time Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 

Books I. and II. [In thspress. 


ARISTOPHANES-VESPAE. With Introduction and 

Notes by C. E. GRAVES, M.A., Classical Lecturer and lato Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. [In the press. 


“ Mr. Verity is an admirable editor of Milton .”—Atfu nntum. 

“The eleventh book of ‘Paradise Lost’ has been edited, in masterly style, for the ‘Pitt 
Pre«LSeries,’ by Mr. A. Wilson Verity. In our last notice of English school books, we expressed 
a wish that he would treat this grand epic in the same exhaustive and scholarly manner as the 
shorter poems. He has begun to do so, and our gratitude for the excellent edition before us is 
accompanied by a lively hope that we sliall in due course receive the rest of the work annotated 
by the same able pen.”— (iuardian, Sept- 14, 181)2. 


LIVY.—BOOK VI. 

H. M. STEPHK 
Cumbridge. 2s Gd 


[. With Notes and Introduction by Rev. ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY: a Sketch 

■IN SON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College,) of the Commodities aud the Countries of the World. By H. It. MILL, 8c.D„ 

1 F.R.S.E. With List of Recent Changes, added July, 189*2. Is. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The PEYTON ROMANCE, a New Novel, in 3 cols., by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 

Author of "Aunt Hepsy's Foundling," is now ready, and may be had at all Libraries. 

IN TENNYSON LAND. 

Being a Brief Account of the Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet Laureate. By JOHN CUMING WALTERS. 

With 12 Plates. Demy 8vo, 'white cloth, gilt, 5s. 

A USTIN DOBSON and HUGH THOMSON. 

THE BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of the Eighteenth Century, By 

AUSTIN DOBSON. With SO Illustrations by HUGH TH0M80N. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Immediately. 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 

ESTHER, LOVE LYRICS, and NATALIA’S RESURRECTION. By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 

Elzevir 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY, Knt. 

THE COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Written by Sir Philip Sidney, Knt. The 
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VICTOR PURITY and Prof,\ MARAFFY. 

HISTORY of GREECE. By Victor Duruy. Crowned by the French Academy. With an 

Introduction by Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY. 8 vols., super-royal 8vo, £8 8 j. 

SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 

A CONTRIBUTION to our KNOWLEDGE of SEEDLINGS. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 

2 vols., demy 8vo. [Immediately. 

SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

DIARIES of SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. With an Introductory Notice by Sir Theodore 

MARTIN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits and an Illustration. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

8A TURD A T REV IE IT.—" These diaries are a thrilling romance of science, commerce, and industry. We share and sympathise in the diarist’s enthusiasm when he 
tells of his early straggles with mechanical difficulties which experts and theorists had pronounced insuperable.” 

BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 

VICTORIEN SARDOU, Poet, Author, and Member of the Academy of France. A Personal 

Study. Bv BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, Officer of the Academy of France, Author of “ Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Doitf,” &c. Preface by W. BEATTY 
KINGSTON. Fc&p. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH .—“ The author writes with all the enthusiasm of a devoted admirer, but the conversations which she repeats are well worth reading.** 


TIMES.—“Mias Roosevelt has a light and graceful touch.’* 

BAIL Y TELEGRA />//.—“ The author writes with all the < 

THE O'CLERY. 

THE MAKING of ITALY, 1856-70. By The O’Cleby. With Sketch-Maps of Magenta, 

Solferino, Palermo, the Roman Provinces, &c. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

TABLET .—“ Written in an admirable spirit, with an admirable accuracy, and in a style at once interesting and readable.’* 

S. A. K. STRAHAN, M.D. 

MARRIAGE and DISEASE. By S. A. K. Strahan, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE .—“It is perhaps hardly necessary to state that Dr. Strahan’s object in writing this able and valuable book is lo show how much suffering 
posterity might be spared, and how greatly our race might be improved, if diseased persons would refrain from marrying, and those with a decided family taint would 
exercise a wise choice in their selection of a partner.” 

Rev. A. GURNEY. 

THE STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the Rev. A. Gurney. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CU URCll TIMES.— ' The vehicle of many mystical and beautiful thoughts on religion and art. A prose poem a spiritual romance.” 

THOMAS A'KEMPIS. 

DE IM1TATIONE CHRIST!. Latin Text, Rhythmically Arranged, with Translation on opposite 

page*. Crown 8vo, buckram, red leaves, 7s. Gd. 

SPEAKER .—“ A choice and scholarly edition of one of the most deeply spiritual books which the cloistered life of meditation has ever inspired.’* 

WALTER BAGEHOT. 

LOMBARD STREET: a Description of the Money Market. By Walter Bagehot. Tenth 

Edition. With Note3 bringing the Work up to the present Time by E. JOHNSTONE. Crown Svo, 7e. 6d. 

JOHN llOLT SCROOLLYG. 

HANDWRITING and EXPRESSION. Translated and Edited by John Holt Schooling, from 

tho Third French Edition of L’Ecriture ot le ciractdre, par J. CREPIEUX-JAMIN. With seme 150 Facsimile Reproductions of the Handwritings of 
Men and Women of various Nationalities. Demy Svo, 6s. 
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T 0 PROVINCIAL EDITORS—Advertiser 

t* (’ONTRIBUTE Weekly to a Provincial Paper a 
» ! . . ^OLUMN, comprising Notes and Reviews of all the 

latest Books. Specimen sent. Moderate remuneration.—B. W., 169 . 
Lbury Street, London. 


lU EDICAL MAN, with spare time, living 

, in bracing Moorland district (Yorkshire), will take a Back- 
Ward PUPIL to educate; good care and supervision: riding and 
driving-Address Medicus, Mrs. Darling’s, 39, IIighfleid. Palsgrave, 
Scarborough. 


WANTED.—An AGENT for the PUE- 

r. i/ CHASE of OIL PAINTINGS. The Artist is a pupil of 
Calderons, and took the ‘Gold Medal " for the best Collection of 
I icturcs in the Plymouth Art Exhibition of 1890.—Address : Daisy 
8 Ihvn 11,L,P ' care °f Annie Thomas, Sparkwell Vicarage, Plympton, 


rjJiAND Old Oak 8-Legged TABLE; a 

charming old oak Long Settle; and an old oak Bureau 
Secretaire, fitted inside small drawers, &c.. FOR SALE, together or 
separately ; in good condition; richly carved: can be seen or particu- 
lars forwardwl.—“ Lady,” Cromwell House, Morton, near Northaller¬ 
ton, Yorkshire. 

■FREDERICK HOLLYER’S EXHIBI- 

Reproduction, of the Works of E. BURNE 
■JONES, A.R.A., D. G. ROSSETTI, G. F. WATTS, R.A , and other 
important picture,, the DUIILEY GALLERY', Egyptian Hall, Picca¬ 
dilly, W. Open daily, 10 to 8. Admission Is. 

STAMP COLLECTION- 

Large or Small. References given.— Dondaxion, Moffat* 


WANTED 

* * Large or t 


AT ALL LIB It ABIE 8. 

In crown 8vo, cloth, 3 vols. 

PASSING THE LOVE OP WOMEN. 

By MBS. J. H. NEEDELL, 

AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN ELLIOOT’S DAUGHTER,” &c. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 


gOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT will give a COURSE of LECTURES in 
the Theatre, commencing NOVEMBER 2nd, upon “THE REVIVAL 
of PLATONISM as ILLUSTRATED by the ART of the RENAIS¬ 
SANCE." The Lectures will be fully illustrated. 

For 8yllabu*, fcc., apply to the Lectl rkr, 53, Colville Gardens, W.; 
or at the Catalogue Stall at the Museum. 


T 


HE HAUSA ASSOCIATION. 


The Executive Committee of the HAUSA ASSOCIATION invite 
APPLICATIONS for a ROBINSON ST 0 DENTS HIP of the value of 
£200 per annum. 

The Student will l»c required to devote himself to the study of the 
Hausa language and people, at first at Tripoli and afterwards in the 
interior. 

Applications will lie taken into consideration at a meeting on 
December 2 nd. 

All communications should be addrewed to the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 


MUDIB’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


Library of the late ISAAC HEYWOOD, Esq ., removed from 
Mansfield, Northampton. 

TVT ESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 

A*- 1 - SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., on MONDAY, October J7, and Three Following 
Days at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY 
of the late ISAAC HEYWOOD, removed from Mansfield, 
Northampton, comprising Clutterbuck's Hertford—Lipscombe’s Buck¬ 
ingham—Hakluyt Society’s Publications— A udslcy and Bowes’s 
Kemmic Art of Japan—Ireland’s Napoleon, witli Cruikshank’s plates 
—Milton’s Paradise Regain’d, first edition—Physiognomical Portraits, 
Large Paper, India Proofs—Gallery of Fashion, 10 vols., 1794-1802 — 
SabourofF Collection—Delany's Autobiography and Correspondence, 
both scries—Walton’s Alps—Book of Esther—MSS. on Vellum, with 
Original Drawings—Long Series of Rare and Valuable Books on the 
Colonies—Autograph Letter of Oliver Cromwell, Ac. 

Catalogues may be had ; If by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


TYPE-WRITING. 

rpYPE- WRITING and SHORTHAND 

WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
Law, highly trained Btaff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.-Miss ASH WORTH’S 
Type-W riting and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 

rpYPE-WRITING mall its BRANCHES. 

—Authors* Manuscripts, Sermons, Specifications, Law Copying, 
“«• T l cr , I E® caBh on or before delivery.— Miss C. Hydk Warren, 3lo, 
Strand, W.C. 

H industani, telugu, french, 

TYPEWRITING (Remington), Elementary TAMIL 
LESSONS.—Address General Macdonald, 59, St. ' 

North Kensington, W. 


iry TAMIL. In 
Quintin Avenue, 


fpHE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSUR- 

-*- ANCE, ANNUITIES, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, 
FARMING, Ac. 

Catalogue of Scarce Work, on Political Economy just imMlntml. 
_J ami:, Sttllik, lt>, George Street, Edinburgh. 

CATALOGUE 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square. 


"U'LMSLEA, Lordship Lane, Tottenham.— 

■E-A An EXAMINATION will beheld in December next for the 
purpose of filling up altout FIVE VACANCIES in this SCHOOL, 
ratlierless MIILS, between the ages of 7 and Jo years, whose parent* 
rncm,H:rB °,* the Church of England, and have been in good cireum- 
«K’ S ‘ , ar<! eligible for admission. The girls receive a modern high 
education, and are board.-d and dollied, free of charge.—Fur 
.I, , ,7 n mP ou to the Clerk to the Drapers’ Company, 

Drapers Hall, Throgmorton Street, K.C. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

J "’- L ART REPBODUCERS, 

U. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC„ 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated proctis 
for large plates and editions de Ivxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messra. DRUMMOND A CO. have . 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. __ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, CO VENT GARDEN, LONDON 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

DIRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayabl 
on demand 

TWO ;>er CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
monthly bal&nces.when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
ann u m, on each complete d £1. Francis Rav knscroft Manager. 

OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FORFIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on 
application. Francis Ravknsckoyt Manager. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas ]>cr annum 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Looks gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


H 


MTTDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBBABY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with thia library. 

MTJDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

00to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Bromptnn Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapaide, E.C 

THE OPPOSITION of JUPITER, October lttb, 1WL 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

JUPITER AND HIS SYSTEM. 

By ELLEN MARY CLERKE. 

Demv 8vo, wrapper, price Is ; per poet, Is. Id. 

A Compendious Monograph giving the results of the most recent 
Observations of the Planet, which for some weeks subsequent to 
October 12th will be in a specially favourable position for observation. 
London: Edwakd Stanford, 26 ami 27, (ockspur Street, S.W. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


O0UPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

O ’ and 

DOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

A PIES. Algo, 


J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'J^tJRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. ~ 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


The Autotype Company, Loudon, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by tho Trustees of the British Muaeum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publisher!. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Hoil, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy s Hospital ; “ Spring," by Herbert Draper, <fec., Ac.; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for lta display of Copies of oelebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WlnasorCaatle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE; a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any addreas. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 18« pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWINS 

NEW BOOKS 


THE STOUT OF THE NATIONS.—New Volume. 

SICILY: Phoenician, Greek, 

and Roman. By the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Maps, Illustrations, 
and Index, large crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 

Times.— “ It is Profeasor Freeman’s own work throughout. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to commend it.” 


MR. R. F. HORTON'S NEW WORK . 

REVELATION and the 

BIBLE. By R. F. HORTON, M.A., Author of “In¬ 
spiration and the Bible,” Ac. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


WITH PREFACE BY MISS JANE HARRISON. 

The GODS of 0LYMP0S; or, 

Mythology of the Greek, and Romans. TmnaUted 
and Edited from the Twentieth Edition of A. H. 
PETI9CCS by KATHERINE A. RALEIGH. With 
Preface by JANE E. HARRISON. 8 Full-page 
and numerous .mailer Illustration., demy 8ro, 
cloth, 7.. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Volume. 

MISSING FRIENDS; or, the 

Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in Queensland. 
Large Crown 8vo, red cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 

Daily Telegraph “ His account of how he roughed it in 
various capacities and places is instinct with the charm 

which accompanies the vivid presentiment of real facts. 

Many incidents are told with a power and directness which 
are strikingly effective.” 


BY H. H. BOYESEN. 

ESSAYS on GERMAN 

LITERATURE. By HJALMAR WORTH BOYE¬ 
SEN. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6». 

Scotsman —“ Will be welcomed and diligently read by any 
thoughtful reader." 


BY AUTHOR OF “ HOIV TO BE HAPPY 
THOUGH MARRIED .” 

THE FIVE TALENTS of 

WOMAN : a Book for Girls and Young Women, By 
the Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of “ How to be 
Happy though Married," Ac. Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, small crown 8vo, cloth, St. 6d. 


NE1V AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

WRITERS and READERS: 

Educational Eswys. By GEORGE BIRKBECK 
HILL, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE CAMEO SERIES.—New Volume. 

THE LOVE SONGS of 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Sir GEORGE 
DOUGLAS, Bart, With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Burns. Half-bound, paper boards, 3s. Gd. 

Globe.— “ Will be found altogether to be desired." 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE PSEUDONYM 
LIBRARY 

THE SAGHALIEN C0N- 

VICT. BA KOPOAENKA. 2-imo, paper, Is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2a. 

Speaker .—“ Vivid and exciting." 


VOLUME I. OF THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL 
SERIES. 

THE SHIFTING of the 

FIRE. By FORD H. HUEFFKR. Author of 
“The Brown Owl,” “The Feather,” Ac. Demy 
I2mo, cloth, 3e. (id. 


London: 

T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIX & CO.’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL —At all Libraries. 2 vols. 

JENNY’S CASE. 

By ELLEN F. PIN8ENT. 

“ Jenny's ease t cut similar to that of Teas of 
the D' Urbervilles,’ and in one respect the author's 
treatment of it is more original than Mr. Hardy's. 
The story is told with extreme directness and simplicity, 
and with quite unaffected and unmanufactured pathos." 

Daily Chronicle. 

“ The book cannot fail of a hearing when its merits 
are so obvious ."— Daily Graphic. 

“ An honest and satisfactory piece of work. From 
the first page to the last the plot develops as a revelation 
of destiny. Pitiful to read, interesting for its sincerity 
and simplicity of design, not savage, but hard in its 
observation, human to the last degree, ‘ Jenny Case ’ »* a 
scholarly novel ."— National Observer. 

“ Jenny is a being worthy of the creative genius of 
Mrs. Gaskell or Miss Thackeray." — Daily Telegraph. 

1 ‘ A work of remarkable power. IVithout passion, 
declamation, digression, or striving after effect, the story 
is allowed to unfold itself step by step. It is the result 
of close observation and sympathetic study. It is doubt¬ 
ful if any writer, save George Eliot and Thomas Hardy, 
has so well caught the idiosyncrasies of rustic 
character" — Glas. Herald. 

“ A story of uncommon merit. Mrs. Pinsent is not 
afraid of hard reali ties, but her realism is not ugly, and the 
sadder details of her tale are introduced with a sym¬ 
pathetic reticence which makes these simple annals in¬ 
finitely pathetic. It is a very remarkable story in every 
way .”— St. James’s Gazette. 

THE STORY of KASPER 

HAUSER. By Elizabeth E. Evans. With 
Portrait. 4s. 6d. The story of the abducted 
Prince of Baden, which is still believed in by 
thousands of intelligent persons in Germany, 
impartially narrated, with much circumstantial 
evidence in support of it. The tragedy is still 
the skeleton in the Grand Ducal cupboard. 

TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. [»«•<& 

1. FROM ADAM’S PEAK to 

ELEPHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA.) 
By Edward Carpenter. Fully Illustrated. 

2. SKETCHES of LIFE and 

CHARACTER in HUNGARY. By 
Margaret Fletcher. Illustrated by Ross 
le Quesne. 

A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 

THE WILD PIGS. By Gerald 

Youno. Fully Illustrated by Full-Page 
Plates and Cuts in the Text, by W. Parkinson. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

“ A thoroughly fascinating story. Tusko, Grumpily, 
Fiuky, Snout, and Chunk deserve immortality." 

Vanity Fair. 

WILL o’-the-WISP. By Marie 

Petersen. Translated by Mrs. Brathwaitb 
Skeete. Fcap. 8vo, Is. “ The refined con¬ 
ception of this story ia certain to ensure for it a 
large number of readers." — Pub. Circular. “ A 
neat little volume, extremely well printed and 
bound ."— Warrington Guardian. 

WITH A PREFACE BY EDNA LYALL. 

HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Ella 

Fokdyce. 3s. 6d. “ Miss Fordycc tells her 

story wellV — Athenaeum. 

NEW BOOK OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By 

Philip Dale and Cvril Haviland. 3s. 6d. 
“ Many of them possess a considerable gift of ex¬ 
pression, and the volume is a welcome addition to 
the poetic literature of Australia.” 

Jl. of Roy. Col. Inst. 

TWO NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 

1. MATTHEW REYMAYNE. 

3-. 6d. 

2. MAKING his PILE: an Aus¬ 

tralian story. By J if tin C. MacCartie. 
Picture lioaids, is. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 

LANDED INTERE8T: Customs, Laws, 
Agriculture. By R. M. Garnibr, B.A. (Oxon). 
424 pp., 8vo, 10s. 6d. “ Full of careful and 

far-reaching erudition, and falle into line with the 
works of Prof. Rogers, Mr. Protheroe, and Mr, 
Ashley ."—Scotsman. “ Eminently readable. An 
important contribution to economic history ."— 
Glasgow Herald. 

AN UNBIASSED CHURCH HISTORY. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH: a.d. 1-600. By Dr. W. Moeller. 
Translated by Andrew Rvtherfird, B.D. 
558 pp., 8vo, 15s. " It is a distinct gain to the 

study of Church history. To the teacher who 
wants references, to the priest or minister who 
wants to keep up his theological library, to the 
public librarian who wants to be able to send his 
inquirers to a practical and scientific authority, 
and to be himself directed to the choice of the best 
books on the subject, as well as to the student, this 
book may be heartily commended ."—Manchester 
Guardian. 

A HISTORY of ./ESTHETIC. 

By Bernard Bosanquet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. 
LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of Univer¬ 
sity College, Oxford. 510 pp , large 8vo, 
10s. 6d. [Library op Philosophy. 

“ Really a great work, masterly in systematisation, 
accurate in learning, and full of great suggestions.” 
—Prof. Minto in the “ Bookman” (Oct. 1). 

UNIFORM WITH THE SCHOPENHAUER 
SERIES. 

1. OUTLINES of the PHILO- 

SOPHY of RELIGION. By Hermann Lotze. 
Edited by F. C. Conyhbare, M.A. (Oxon.). 
2s. 6d. “ A final word must be added on the 

opportuneness and value of this thoughtful treatise. 
I have no hesitation in commending it as one of the 
most suggestive and enlightening that our age has 
been privileged to welcome .”— Rev. John Owen, 
in the “Academy,” Oct. 1, 1892. 

2. The PROBLEM of REALITY. 

By E. Bbli ort Bax, Author of “ A Handbook 
to the History of Philosophy,” in Bohn’s 
Library, 2s. 6d. 

NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO. 

LOGY : Introduction to. By Dr. Theodor 
Ziehen, Professor in Jena. Translated by 
C. C. Van Liew and Dr. Otto Beyer. Crown 
8vo. With 21 Illustrations. 6s. “ Psychology 
is broadening its base to an almost perplexing extent, 
and is encroaching more especially on the domain of 
physiology. Hence the need of a volume like the 
present, which aims at giving the beginner a con¬ 
spectus of the physiological field. We want such a 
book badly in English. We can recommend Ziehen 
ae exceedingly well adapted to give the student a 
clear idea of the scope and the methods of the new 
science of physiological psychology ."—Nature. 

EMPIRE and PAPACY in the 

MIDDLE AGES: an Introduction to the 
Study of Mediieval History. By Alicb D. 
Greenwood. Maps, 4s. 6d. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. 

By James W. Bright, Ph.D., Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of English Philology in the Johns 
Hopkins University. With Notes and Glos¬ 
sary. 6s. 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 

BIOLOGY. By H. J. Campbell, M.D., 
Senior Demonstrator of Biology in Guy’s 
Hospital. 135 Cuts, 6s. 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. By Prof. 

E. A. SoxNEN8CHEiN, M.A. (Oxon.). 2s. 

[Parallel Grammar Series. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Pate 11 .cosier Squaue, London 
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THE 

LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 

IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers' Re/jislcr," 
December 7th, 1891. 

1 ‘ The result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino¬ 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com¬ 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 

The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, giving an average of 12,250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for tho Linotype Machine. 

AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS can be 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub¬ 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens oi 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seven 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 
hour and a half. 

THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 

30, BOtTVEBIE STREET, E.O., 

having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com¬ 
position of books by L’notype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 
with printing machinery by the best 
makers. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

Po^t 8vo, 6s. Alh Thousand. 

“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done 
for him in prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which 


Times. 

“ Dr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this 
little-known but admirable man to English readers....lie died worn 
out at tho ago of Bixty-flve. In the south of France he was mourned 
os the friend of tho friendless, as the St. Vincent de Paul of poetry. 

AecuUmy. 

“Dr. Samuel Smile, ha. given to the woild a graceful and mu- 
patbetio record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the 
poetry of action as well as of thought, and redolent throughout of 
good deeds and lovingkindness-”— Daily Telegr.-jth. 

"11 a fait un livre bicn personnel et aussi complet quo possible 
VoilA Jasmin ‘ raconti ’ en anglais pour la postente. C est 31. Bnnles 
qui est le coupable, et son 61fgant volume nous a tout a fait charm*. 

Revue LxtUravre. 

"No one of Dr. Smilcs's books is more delightful than this one about 
the warm-hearted poet of Cascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his 
best; for tho story of Jasmin’s life is full of romance, and the style of 
this volume has the happy characteristics of case, simplicity, and 
beauty.”— Liverpool Mercury. 

" The story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been ad¬ 
mirably and BymiMithetically told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, to 
our mind, is one of the most attractive of all his works. —John BulL 

"One of the most touching and charming biographies wo have ever 
read."— Critic (New York). 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 

of Men of Industry, Talent, axd Gf.nius. 6s. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

Gs. 

THE HUCUENOTS: their Settlements, 

Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

6s. each. 

SELF-HELP. I THRIFT. 

CHARACTER. | DUTY. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illus- 

trated. 5 vols. 7s. Gd. each. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

With Illustrations. 21s.; 7s. Gd ; or 2s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 

Autobiography. With Fortrait and 90 Illustrations. 
16s. and 6s. 

LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 

Naturalist. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, F.B.8.A. 
6s. 

LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 

and Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemaelb Street. 

THE EDINBU RGH REVIEW. 

No. 362, will be published on OCTOBER 17. 

Contents. 

I. PERSIA. By the Uou. Oeoroe N. Cl bzon. 

II. MORELLI’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 

III. THE PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. 

IV. MEDITERRANEAN POLITCS 

V. MEMOIRS of the VEUNEY FAMILY. 

VI. POPULATION. 

VII. BRITISH CRITICI83I of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

VII r. THE TOST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

IX. THE SCOTTISH UNION. 

X. MARSHAL SAXE and the MARQUIS D’ARGENSON. 

XI. A NEBULOUS HYPOTHESIS. 

London: Lokomass, Queen, A Co._ 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 350, will 1)0 published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19th. 

I. Silt WALTER RALEGH. 

II. ANCIENT SICILY. 

III. EQUATORIAL ANDES and MOUNTAINEERING. 

IV. HOMER and RECENT DISCOVERIES. 

V. DR. JOHNSON S LETTERS. 

VI. DEVELOPMENT of DRESS. 

VII. TRAVELLING NATURALISTS in tlic NEW r WORLD. 

VIII. RAPID TRANSIT in LONDON. 

IX. RUSSIA, INDIA, and AFGHANISTAN. 

X. THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 

John Muhkat, Allicniarle Street._ 

THROAT and COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and iniUtion, inducing cough 
and alfecting the voice. For these symptoms use 

EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7jd., and tin*. Is. Labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., 1 toiau'opalhic Chemists, Losoox. 


DIGBY, LON G & CO .'S NEW BOOKS 

LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. 

By GRACE JOHNSTONE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. with Portrait*. 
The National Ubsei ver says: “ The book is written carefully and 
after much research. The memoirs contain many valuable anoodote*. 
The writing is very well." 

Public Opinion says : “ Essentially a book of historic value.” 

The Guardian says: “Written with considerable sympathy and 
feeling. The portraits are excellent." 


WHERE HONOUR SITS By W- B. Home- 

GALL. Cloth extra, fls. 

The Acadenxy says: “ The war passages in his novel arc told with 
spirit, and as a whole’ WTiere Honour Sits’ may certainly be pro¬ 
nounced readable.” 

The Manchester Courier says : "Much true and manly feeling, much 
real humanity, and decided ability in this volume—The book is 
eminently readable." _ 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IN SIN OR FOLLY.” 

SYRINGA. By Arthur Nestorien- Cloth 

extra, fls._[Just out. 

TRUE to the PRINCE: a Tale of the Six- 

teenth Century. By GERTRUDE BELL. Cloth extra, Gs. 

The Saturday Review says: ** She can relate well and clearly, and 
carries her readers along easily and pleasantly.” 


SECOND EDITION. 

OUR TRIP NORTH By R. Menzies 

FERGUSSON, 31.A., Author of "Rambles in the Far North/ 
"Quiet Folk," Ac. Full-Page Illustrations. Cloth extra 3s fid. 
The Saturtlay Review says : “It is nlcnsantlv writteu and well illu3- 
tmted by Messrs. Donovan Adam and Austen Brown." 

The Globe says: "An agreeable narrative, written in familiar style. 
The illustrations arc much above the average ” 


JUST READY, SIXTH EDITION. NEW AND REVISED, WITH 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

W itu Prefatory Remarks by MR. GLADSTONE, who uab Read 
and Approved the Voi umk. 

Cloth extra, Of. 

The Spectator says : "The aspirant to literature may certainly read 
3Ir. Russell's lyook with profit.” 

3Iiss M. E. Braddox writes: “Your counsel, bjth to the journalist 
and imaginative writer, is full of wisdom." 


AUTHORS having MSS. ( Fiction, Travel, Poetnj, 
) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are 
/.Y VITED to FORWARD them for consideration. 
MSS. read with promptitude, and, if approved, 
will be published in the coming season. Xeut 
Catalogue of Books poet free. 

Address —Digiiy, Long & Co., Publishers, 

18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


c 


THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Professors SAL310ND and BRIGGS. 

Volume II- of the S- rie«, Now Ready, poet Svo, 10 *. Gd. 

HEIST IAN ETHICS 

By Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D.. 


Author of “ Old Faiths in New Light," Ac. 

" A Treatise on * Christian Ethics’ for the Series could not have been 
entrusted to better hands tlmu those of I)r. Smyth." _ 

_Professor A. B. Bri ce, D.D. 


Now rttdy, Fourth Edition (Volume /. of the Aeries), post Svo, 11* 

A N INTRODUCTION to the LITER A- 

XJL TURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

By Frofessor 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford. 

" Learned, sober, and lucid—contains all that most students can 
require."—Prof. W. Robertson Smith, LL.D. 


COMPLETING VOLU3IE OF 

WENDT’S “TEACHING of JESUS.” 

V V Now Ready, price 10s. 6d. 


Now ready. Volume If., No. 4 ( completing Volume If ). 

the Critical review 

-L Of THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 

Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

This Number includes "Reviews" by Principals Cat* and Simon. 
Professors 8avce, Bri ce, G. A. Smitu, Salmond, Massie, Robertson, 
Kennedy, Ivkicacii, Candusii, Gum, Ac. 

Published Quarterly (January, April. July, October), price Is. 6d. 
Annual Prepaid Subscription, 6a (i>o*tiree>. 

Tho Si>eetalor says: ** Of the numerous additions which liave recently 
been made to the periodical literature of the country,uoue looks more 
promising than ‘The Critical Review.’ It deserves, and will to all 
appearance attain, success as an organ of the higher scholarship.” 

Now ready, in cloth binding, Volume //., 8eo, price 7s. 

Edjnuurgh: T. A T. CLARK, 38, GconuE Street. 


Cloth, price 2s. 6d , poet free. 

■RHEUMATISM and SCIATICA: 

II their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. 

By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 

London: James Epps A Co. 170. Piccadilly, and 48. Thread- 
needle Street. 


Prof. Loisettk's DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING-unlike mnemonic* U-* 

memories rwtorod—the worst m.vlo good, and the beet hotter. '>»* 
book le'itmcd in one reading. Speaking without notes. A s^lf-cv^tehug 
method for all subjects. ln\*l li¬ 
able to the Legal. Medical, Clonr*!. 
Musical, Dramatic, aud all other 
Professions and Bus in eases. Last 
Edition contains 

One Tnoi’susp ArrucATTONS i ? t 
- prospectus post nu K. 

With opinions of Mr. K. A. TROCTu*. 
DR. ANDREW WILSON. Ac. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes lu 

NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 

Also tairjlit in C aws or Privately at the address bdow. 
PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Stree t, Imuli m, W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S LIST. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


RUDYARD KIPLING.—BARRAOK-ROOM BALLADS, and other Verse. By Budyak 

KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, pp. 206, laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6a. 

A special Presentation Edition, bound in parchment, with extra gilt ornament, 7s. 6d. 

The First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have been exhausted. The Fourth Edition is 
now ready. 


BARING-GOULD.—THE TRAGEDY of the OAESARS: The Emperors of the Julian and 

Claud inn Lines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author 
of “ Mehalah,” &c. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 

This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque 
detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 


BARING-GOULD.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. With Illustrations. By 8 . Baring- 

GOULD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old Ballads, &c. 

PERRENS.—THE HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDI0I8 to the 

FALL of the REPUBLIC. Bj P. T. PEBRENS. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In 3 vole. Vol. I., 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Floraue in existence. This volume covers a period of profound 
interest—political and literary—and is written with great vivacity. 

“Q.”—GREEN BAYS: a Booh of Verses. By “Q,” Author of “Dead Man’s Rook,” &c. 


Fcap 8vo, 3s. 0d. 


Also a limited edition on large Dutch paper. 


WELLS.—OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of the University. Edited by 

J. WELL9, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

An account of life at Oxford-intellectual, social, and religious - a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of 
recent changes, a statement of the present position of the University, and Chapters on Women’s Education, aids to study, and 
University Extension. 


DRIVER.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT, by 

B. R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univirsity of Oxford 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An important volume of Pennons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the Author of "An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament,’* 

KAUFMANN.—OHABLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. A life of 

Kingsley chiefly as Christian Socialist. 

LOOK.—THE LIFE of JOHN KEBLE By Walter Lock, M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 
SELLS.—THE MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. Illustrated, crown 

8vo, SB. 8d. 

KIMMINS THE CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By C. W. Kikmins. Illustrated, 

crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

The above ere new volume! of the “ Univenity Extension ” Series. 


COX.—LAND NATIONALISATION. By Harold Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. {Ready. 
HADFIELD and GIBBINS.—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By B. A. Hadfuld and 

H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 8d. 

The above are new volumes of "Social Questions of To-day” Series. 


FICTION. 

NORRIS.-HIS GRACE By W. E. Norris, Author of “ Mdlle. de Mersac,” “Marcia,” &c. 

2 vole., crown 8vo, 21s. 

PRYOE—TIME and the WOMAN. By Richard Pryce. 2 yols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

PARKER.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE By Gilbert Parker. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
BLISS.—A MODERN ROMANCE- By Laurence Bliss. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d.; paper, 

with etching on cover by Sainton, 2s. fid. 

BARING-GOULD.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. By 8 . Barino-Gould. Cheaper Edition. 

crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLARK RUSSELL.—MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russell. With 

6 Illustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MABEL ROBINSON-—HOVENDEN, V O. By F. Mabel Robinson. Cheaper Edition, crown 
8yo, 8s. fid. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 

BARING-OK)ULD.-OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baking - Gould. Fourth Edition. 

Copiously illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


To be published about December, 2 vols., demy 8vo, about 620 pp., 32s. 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 

By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., 

Staff Lecturer, Oxford University Extension, Editor of Mr. Buskin’s Poems. Author of " The Art Teaching of John Buskin,” 

"The Supplement to ‘Deucalion,’ ” &c. 

This important work is written by Mr. Collingwood, who has been for some years Mr. Buskin’s private secretary and 
general assistant, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining materials for this book. It will contain a large amount 
of new matter, and letters which have never been published; and will be, in fact, as near as possible at present, a full and 
authoritative biography of Mr. Buskin. The book will contain numerous portraits and illustrations, reproduced in the best 
style of process engraving. 

Messrs. Mktiiuf.n will also publish a special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 300 copies, with the Illustrations on 
India paper, price £3 8s.; and a small edition, limited to 80 copies, on Japanese paper, with the Illustrations on India paper, 
price £5 6s. 

As the. whole of the Japanese Edition and the greater part of the Large Paper Edition , is already sold , application should note he 
made to the Publishers, and orders will he boohed ae they are received. 

LI8T OF ILLUSTBATIONS.—A Coloured Portrait of Mr. Buskin from a painting by himself.—Ten Sketches by Mr. 
Buskin (now published for the first time).—Several Portraits of Mr. Buskin.—Sketches by Mr. Arthur Severn, B.I., of 
Mr. Buskin’s various homes —Facsimile of a MS. page of " Fora Clavigera.” 

The sketches by Mr. Buskin have been so chosen as to show Mr. Buskin’s hand in various styles and periods, in various 
moods, and in places specially connected with his work. 


In handsome 8vo, tastefully printed and strongly 
bound, price 10s. 

THE LONDON 

AND MIDDLESEX 

NOTE-BOOK. 

An Illustrated Garner of the Local History and 
Antiquities of the City of London and County of 
Middlesex. 

Edited by W. P. W. PH3LLIMORE, M.A., B.C.L., 

Author of ‘ ‘ How to Write the History of a 
Family,” Editor of the “ Index Library,” &c. 


In Crown 4to, handsomely printed and hound, price 
21s. ; Large Paper, prioe £3 3s. net. 

NOOKS AND CORNERS 
OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 

By HENRY T. TIMMINS. 

A descriptive account of the Picturesque Parts of the 
County. Fully Illustrated by the Author. 


NEW .VOLUME OF TEE “ELIZABETHAN 
LIBRARY 

In tasteful antique binding, fcap. 12mo, price 3s. 6d., 
morocco roxburghe, price 5s. net; Largo Paper, 
15a. net. 

CHOICE PASSAGES 
FROM THE WRITINGS 
AND LETTERS OF SIR 
WALTER RALEIGH; 

Being a Small Sheaf of Gleanings from 
a Golden Harvest. 

Edited by ALEXANDER B. GROSART, LL.D. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ENTERTAINING 
ESSAYS. 

In One Volume, tastefully printed and bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 

FROM PUNCH 

TO PADAN ARAM. 

Thoughts by a Rambling Philosopher* 

By ALFRED T. STORY. 

11 Essays on out-door life and coriona charaotera written 
with much charm and originality ."—The Bookman. 


SECOND EDITION. 

In fcap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, 
and bound in half-parchment, price 5s. ; Large 
Paper Copies, price 21s. net. 

RES JUDICATA: 

Papers and Essays. 

By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., Author of 
“ Obiter Dicta,” &c. 

" One of the moat charmingly-written books of criticism 
which has ever been penned. Mr. Birrell won his fame by 
‘ Obiter Dicta,’ and he will assuredly not lose it as a result 
of his latest work.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ Clever, and distinctly entertaining .”—National Observer. 

"Will delight all lovers of literature. Mr Blrrell's criti¬ 
cism is fair, and his judgment on literary subjects is sound, 
while his style is light and easy. A charming and truly 
companionable )>ook.—Manchester Examiner. 

“ In many respects tills volume is more interesting than 
the second series of his ‘Obiter Dicta.”'—Dundee Advertiser. 

"In all the papers solid thought and careful judgments 
are presented in a rich dress of wit, fancy, and learning, and 
the whole book is so pleasant that no one will read it without 
wishing that it would never come to an end.”— Scotsman. 

“ The samo evidence of wide reading, breadth of sym¬ 
pathy, gracefulness of phrase, and keenness of discrimination 
will be found here as the reader was delighted with in 
‘ Obiter Dicta.' They place the writer in the front rank of 
our biographical essayists—the papers on Richardson, New¬ 
man, and Arnold, in paiticular, coming very near perfection, 
and encouraging high expectations in regard to future efforts 
in this field of criticism .’—Liverpool Mercury . 
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A SELECTION FROM 

RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST OF 

Forthcoming Publications. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. IQNATIUS 

von DOLLINGER Recorded by LOUISE von KOBELL, 
nod Translated from the German by KATHARINE 
GOU LD. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 

ALFRED T. STORY. With numerous Illustrations 
from Paintings or Sketches by Linn ell. In 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 28*. 

LETTERS and MEMOIRS of the 

TWELFTH DUKE of SOMERSET. With Selections 
from bis Diaries. Edited by WILLIAM H. MALLOCK. 
In demy 8vo. 

RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. 

Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Coleridge, Southey, 
Chailee Lamb, Wordsworth, Theodore Hook, Sydney 
Smith, Browning, Miss Mitford, Rogers, the Keans, 
Douglas Jerrold, Bright, Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, 
Londor, Trelawny, Shelley, Sir Robert Peel, Bonatny 
Price. Dr. Livingstone, and many other Persons of Note. 
By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE, Author of •* Memorials 
of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.” In 2 vols., poet 8vo. 

IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED 

LAND8. A Record of Personal Experiences in Europe, 
Egypt, Ceylon, India, Australia, New Zealand, Java, 
Straits Settlements, New Guinea, Borneo, Tonga, Samoa, 
the 8andwich Islands, and the United States, in 1889-81. 
By B. F. S. BADEN-POWELL, 8cot« Guards, F.ILG8. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. In demy 8vo, 21s. 

THE LIFE and WRITINGS of 

T. W. ROBERTSON. Author of “School.” “Caste,” 
&c By THOMAS EDOAR PEMBERTON, Author of 
“ 'The Life of Edward Askew Sothem.” With Portrait 
and Facsimile, &c. In demy 8vo, 14s. 

EGYPT TO-DAY. From the First to 

the Third Khedive. By W. FRA8ER RAE. In demy 
8vo, 16s. 

EIGHTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By 

T. GORDON HAKE. Including some Recollections and 
Anecdotes of Count Pozzo di Borgo, Faraday, Rossetti, 
Kir Benjamin Brodie, Monckton Milnes, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Kir Henry Cole, George Borrow, Mr. Delane, 
Lord Elgin, Mr. Mozley, Sir Thomas Troubridge, 
Edmund Ktan, Sir Henry Bunbury, M. Woddington, and 
ethers. In demy 8vo. 

A HISTORY of MUSIC: from the 

Earliest Times, By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. A New and 
Revised Edition, with further Notes. In crown 8vo, 
7s 6d. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN 

WATERS, from the Ciuercy to tho Dordogne. By 
EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, “Author of Way¬ 
faring in France.” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. 

CHARLES KNIGHT: a Memoir. By 

hid Grand-daughter, ALICE A. CLOWES. With 2 
Portrait*. In demy Hvo, He. 

A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basil 

WOR9FOLD. With Illustrations. In demy 8vo. 

THE RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 

MACDONALD, during the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
Edited by CAMILLE ROUS8ET. A New Edition, in 
crown 8vo. 

STRAY RECORDS; or. Personal and 

Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD HARRISON. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. [Now rtady. 

THE STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 

TF. Y1PLE, with some of its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty 
Years’ Reminiscences. By W. G. THORPE, F.8.A. 
In demy 8vo, 16s. [ Xmu rtady. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


STUDENT and SINGER: the 

Reminiscences of Charles Santloy. With Photo¬ 
gravure Portrait of the Author as a young 
man, and two other Portraits in Operatio Cos¬ 
tume. Demy 8vo, 16s. [ Immediately. 

ENGLAND in EGYPT. By 

ALFRED MILNER, late Under-Secretary of 
Finance in Egypt. Demy 8vo, with Map, 16s. 

[/» A Torember. 

This important work deals with the period of tho 
British Occupation in Egypt, describing the causes 
by which it was rendered necessary, and the diffi¬ 
culties that have been successively faced and over¬ 
come. As a work of reference the book will prove 
invaluable to all who are concerned with the affairs 
of Egypt; while as a history of one of the most 
remarkablo enterprises ever undertaken by this 
country abroad, it presents a record of events rarely 
paralleled, and full of deep interest to all patriotic 
Englishmen. 

THE MEMORIES of DEAN 

HOLE. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and several Original Illustrations from 
Sketches by Leech and Thaokeray. Demy 8vo, 
16s. [ Immediately. 

The Dean of Rochester has arranged his “ Mem¬ 
ories ’ ’ under alphabetical chapters ; thus, he takes 
in order Archers, Artists, Authors, Cricketers, Ec¬ 
clesiastics, Gamblers, Gardeners, Hunters and 
Shooters, Oxonians, Preachers, and Working Men. 
Many have been his friends in all these divisions, 
and the book is full of anecdotes and good stories. 

ECHOES of OLD COUNTY 

LIFE ; being Recollections of Sport, Society, 
Politics, and Farming in tho Good Old Times. 
By J. K. FOWLER (Rusticus), formerly of the 
White Hart Hotel and Prebendal Farms, 
Aylesbury. With Photogravure Portrait of 
the Author and other Illustrations. Large 
Impe*ial 16mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. [ Immediately. 

The book is dedicated by permission to the Right 
Hon. Sir Harry Vemey, Bart., and contains many 
curions and hitherto unpublished anecdotes. 

%* It is also intended to issue a Large-Paper 
Edition limited to 200 copies only. Price 21s. net. 

THE BATTLES of FRED¬ 
ERICK tho GREAT. Abstracted from 
Carlyle’s Biography, and Bdited by CYRIL 
RANSOME, M.A., Professor of History at the 
Yorkshire College. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions reproduced from the German Imperial 
State Edition of Frederick’s Works, by special 
permission of the Diroctor-General of the Royal 
Museum of Berlin, the Original Battle-plans 
from Carlylo’s Biography, and a map. Square 
8vo, cloth, 5s. [/«*< Ready. 

THE MORAL INSTRUCTION 

of CHILDREN. By Dr. FELIX ADLER 
President of the Ethical Society of New York. 
A New Volume in the “ International Educa¬ 
tion Series,” Crown 8vo, 6s. [.Vow ready. 

THE CHILDREN’S 

FAVOURITE SERIES. 

PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 

DEEDS of GOLD. 

MY STORY-BOOK of ANIMALS. 
MY BOOK of FABLES. 
RHYMES FOR YOU and ME. 

Each Volume contains about Thirty Illustrations. 
A charming series of Juvenile Books, each plenti¬ 
fully Illustrated, and written in simple language 
to please young readers. Handsomely bound, and 
designed to form an attractive and entertaining 
Series of Gift Books for Presents and Prizes. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Bfiivord Strkkt, Strand, W.C. 
ISMithe* to the India Office. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


CITY FESTIVALS. 

By WILL CARLETON, 

Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” “Farm 
Festivals,” &c. 

Best Edition, crown 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d.; Popular Edition, 
boards, Is. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. 

By CHARLE8 WILLEBY. With Photogravure Por¬ 
trait, Facsimile of Autograph, and Illustrations of his 
Music. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

The aim of this book is to give a true, concise, and un- 
exiggerated account of the ‘ Raphael of the Piano,* as Hein* 
called Chopin, as well as to point out some of the most 
char act* rife tic features of his work as a musician. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 

HEW VOLUMES JUST HEADY. 

CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. 

HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A.. Principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 
cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

PLAIN WORDS on GREAT THEMES. 

By tho Eev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D.D., Principal of 
the English P/esbyterian College, London. Crown 8vo, 
with Photogravure Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 0d. 


THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: 

Seven Years’ Life and Travel in Mexico. By a 
“GRINGO.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 
This book oont&ins full and striking descriptions of the 
manners and customs of the Mexicans, together with an 
aooount of personal travel and adventure in the outlying 
districts sf the Republic. The whole of the work is baaed on 
the writer’s own observations and intimate practical ac¬ 
quaintance with Mexican life and commerce. 

A TRAMP ACROSS the CONTINENT: 

from Ohio to California on foot, 3.507 miles. By 
OHARLE8 F. LUMMI8, Author of “A New Mexico 
David,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Criwn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

A RIDE through WONDERLAND. 

By GEORGINA M. SYNGE. With Map and Dim- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THEORY and ANALYSIS of ORNA- 

MENT, applied to the Work of Elementary and Technical 
Schools. By FRANCOIS LOUI8 8CHAUERMANN, 
for eight years Head Master of the Wood and Carving 
Department, Royal Polytechnic, Regent Street. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

SECOND EDITION, JUST BEADY. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance 

of the Times of Ivan the Terrible. By Count A. K. 
TOLSTOI. Translated by Capt. FILMORE of the 
•• Black Watch.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“ Net a superfluous word will be found in the entire book, 
and from the point of view of literary workmanship, vivid 
word-painting, and sharp relief, it is a model of what a novel 

should be.Seldom has It been our good fortune to meet 

with so excellent a rendering of Russian into English.” 

Athenaeum. 

THE FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus 

HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a TTnnimpi Cab,** 
“A Creature of the Night,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

doth, 21s. 

HYPOCRITES. By Hugh Coleman 

DAVIDSON. Author of “ The Old Adam,” &c. Illus¬ 
trated. 1 voL, crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

OUT of the GROOVE: a Romance of 

Australian Life. By E. B. KENNEDY, Author of 
“Blacks and Bush ran ger.." Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. 

HYNE, Author of “ Four Red Nightcaps,” &c. With 
8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

AXEL EBERSEN, the GRADUATE 

of UTSALA. By ANDRE LAURIER, Author of 4 The 
Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo, doth, 6s. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

2s. 6d. 

London : Simpson Low, Mabstom & Company, Ltd., 
8t. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.O. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1892. 

No. 1067, Now Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$-c., may be addressed to the Published, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Epistolae Ho-Elianae: The Familiar Letters 
of James Howell. Edited, annotated, and 
indexed by Joseph Jacobs. In 2 vols. 
(David Nutt.) 

It is the mode of to-day to edit an English 
classic with as much respect as if he were a 
poet of Greece or Borne. Nor need one 
be at all minded to quarrel with it. These 
laborious tomes—the Cambridge Shakspere, 
for instance, or Prof. Masson’s Milton, or 
Dr. Hill’s Boswell—confer dignity upon 
humble shelves : they create an atmosphere; 
they shed a faint reflection of learning upon 
the most superficial owner. And sometimes 
they are even useful. With such monu¬ 
ments of erudition, the Epistolae Ho-Elianae, 
“ newly edited, annotated, and indexed ” 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, should by all means 
find a place. “ Quae regio in terris nostro 
non nota Jacobo” is the somewhat audacious 
heading prefixed to a section of the Intro¬ 
duction ; and, in truth, the vaunt is justified 
by editor as well as author. Howell’s Corre¬ 
spondence swarms with obscure allusions to 
forgotten personalities and to the labyrin¬ 
thine intrigues of bis time. These Mr. 
Jacobs has hunted out with commendable 
ingenuity and considerable success. He has 
wisely confined himself, in the main, to the 
clearing away of actual difficulties, and has 
refrained from swelling the volume of his 
notes by the undue accumulation of parallel 
or illustrative passages. That would have 
been an herculean task, and one which the 
literary importance of Howell scarcely justi¬ 
fies. 

Mr. Jacobs prefaces his reprint of the 
Letters with an excellent account of Howell’s 
life, a brief sketch of those voluminous 
works of his which have passed into 
oblivion, and a more careful study of this 
one memorial of him which has survived 
the process of time. On the vexed question 
of the authenticity of the Letters he sums 
up most judiciously, so it seems to me, as 
follows: 

"Howell’s Letters are thus authentic in a 
measure, being in the majority of cases, 
especially in Part III., founded on copies or 
notes made at the time they are supposed to be 
written. On the other hand, many of them 
are ‘ cooked ’ by the insertion of incongruous 
fragments; and others, especially the series 
addressed to his father, and containing Howell’s 
autobiography, were probably either entirely 
fabricated or had the biographical paragraphs 
inserted, since they read too continuously.” 

Mr. Jacobs, in half humorous apology, 
calls this a “ somewhat drab and trimming 
conclusion”; but none the less is it the 
only one which the facts warrant. The 
critical study of dates forbids us to believe 


that the Letters were written precisely as 
they stand; yet to an unbiassed mind they 
carry the seal of their own genuineness. 
They read like excerpts from familiar corre¬ 
spondence with a number of friends. There 
are little touches of actuality-which only a 
genius could have put in afterwards; and 
Howell was not quite a genius. He was 
essentially a journalist, of course; no doubt 
he kept duplicates of his letters; he found 
them excellent “ copy,” and “ edited” them 
freely for publication. But the theory 
that they are elaborate forgeries, composed 
during his sojourn in the Fleet, is absurd. 
After all, it rests mainly on the statement 
of Anthony a Wood, and Anthony 4 Wood’s 
inaccuracies have led biographers wrong 
before now. Mr. Jacobs’s view is not con¬ 
tradicted by the fact that the Letters are by 
no means artless they smack of literary com¬ 
position. How should it be else ? Where is 
your literary man, trained to regard style, to 
study the phrase that tells, who can wholly 
ut off himself and his art, when he sits 
own to write a familiar letter, can divest 
himself quite of the consciousness of an 
audience, though it be primarily at least 
but an audience of one ? And wherein does 
the letter differ in this respect from the 
novel or the poem? Are not they, too, 
often written primarily for an audience of 
one, with only the faintest undersense of 
those others “ who sit fresh-chapleted to 
listen ” ? 

There is another passage in Mr. Jacobs’s 
Introduction at which I am more inclined to 
cavil. It is that in which he speaks of 
Howell’s place in the development of English 
prose style: 

“ In the development of English style the 
decisive and critical moment is the introduction 
of the easy short sentence. Everything written 
after that sounds familiar and native to modem 
Englishmen; everything written before that, in 
prose, sounds archaic and extraneous. Now it 
is usual to trace the introduction of the natural 
sentence (as distinguished from the period after 
the model of Latin prose) to Dry den, or at 
earliest to Cowley. Yet, if we open Howell 
anywhere, we come across sentences as short 
and as natural as any in Dryden or even in 

Addison.And such sentences are so 

frequent in Howell as to be characteristic of 
his style. True, he indulges at times in the 
more periodic or euphuistic sentence. Yet the 
point is the first frequent appearance of the 
more natural sentence, and that, so far as I 
know, is to be found in Howell, even in his 
most hackwork performances. It is not too 
much to say that in the development of English 
prose true ease in writing comes from Howell, 
not Dryden.” 

Well, the fact is that during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries there were 
two prose styles. There was the periodic 
Latinised style of Ascham, Hooker, Milton ; 
there was also a more popular, almost 
journalistic, style, and this was built up 
almost entirely upon the short sentence. 
Open Lyly, Greene, Dekker, above all 
Nash, and you shall find shorter sentences 
and more of them than Howell ever dreamt 
of. From the eighteenth century onwards 
these two styles coalesce in one, in its 
essence the modern style; and the point of 
the modern style lies not in the number, of 
short sentences, but in their subordination 
to the paragraph, as a unit of composition. 


The paragraph is a disintegrated period : it 
is eclectic in this, that in it co-ordinate 
clauses, subordinate clauses, clauses merely 
juxtaposed, lie side by side, harmonised by 
the rhythmical sense of the writer. Now 
Howell has not arrived at the paragraph; 
the single sentence is still his unit. And 
—“the more periodic or euphuistic sen¬ 
tence ”— 

“ That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow ” ; 
let us charitably hope that Mr. Jacobs’s pen 
has slipped. 

Howell’s prose is not epoch-making, but 
it is distinctly interesting. It is never 
slipshod, always racy. And it is extremely 
various: it rises and falls, becomes more 
natural or more periodic, according to the 
dignity of the theme or the writers fami¬ 
liarity with the person addressed. Like all 
the prose of the time, it abounds in Latinised 
words, some of which failed to take root in 
the language, and seem therefore exotic to 
a modern reader: such are “perstring,” 
“ transvolves,” quadrat,” “ pomeridian,” 
“ commessation,” “infandous,” “flexani- 
mous,” “ subdolous.” 

Mr. Jacobs’s notes are, as has been said, 
both learned and self-restrained; if they 
err at it, it is by omission, which in view 
of present-day tendencies may be put down 
as a fault on the right side. A pretty 
rigorous examination has only revealed ^ 
very few positive mistakes. Thus, in the 
nete to page 689, Flacci epos is explained as 
a reference to the Aeneid, whereas the epic 
meant is of course the Argonauticon of 0. 
Valerius Flaccus. And in the note to page 
248, Milton’s well-known phrase, “the old 
man eloquent,” is quoted as referring to 
the Earl of Marlborough, to whose daughter 
the sonnet in which it occurs was written. 
But Milton meant Isocrates. 

James Howell, as has been hinted above, 
had a typically journalistic mind. He 
would have made an ideal foreign corre¬ 
spondent for a great London daily. He 
was eager to acquire and to retail knowledge 
of every kind, but had no care that it should 
be first-hand knowledge. Mr. Jacobs points 
out that his learning on any given subject 
may generally be traced to some obvious 
handbook. His interests were catholic: 
he will tell you an unchaste story, or dwell 
on the mysteries and solaces of religion 
with equal zest; he was a bon vivant and a 
prig, a shrewd observer ofpolitics, and an 
indifferent verse-maker. His career was a 
chequered one. Before he was fifty he 
became successively a commercial agent, 
a tutor, orator to an embassy, secretary to 
the Lord President of the North, and a 
p ditical spy or “ intelligencer.” This last 
employment landed him in prison, where 
he remained for eight years. Thence¬ 
forward he principally supported himself 
by the use of his facile pen, and at the 
Restoration he received the high-sound¬ 
ing title of Historiographer Royal. His 
Familiar Letters were published in instal¬ 
ments between 1645 ana 1655. 

The Letters fall naturally into three 
groups, distinguished by the epithets His¬ 
torical, Political, and Philosophical upon 
the title-page. There are long discourses 
upon such matters as Sibyls, Witchcraft, 
the Religions of the World, Catholicism, 
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the United Provinces. These are not badly 
put together: they would make excellent 
essays or encyclopaedia articles; but they 
seem hardly in place among familiar corre¬ 
spondence. Then there are letters in which 
Howell describes the events of his travels, 
or comments upon the affairs of civil or 
foreign policy. He has a pretty knack of 
writing about such things with lucidity and 
vividness. The most interesting series is 
that written from Spain, and giving an 
account by an eye witness of the negotia¬ 
tions for a Spanish marriage, and of the 
romantic visit of Prince Charles and Buck¬ 
ingham to Madrid. But it is the third, or 
Philosophical, group which must needs mean 
most to a modem reader. Shut off from 
the outer world by the stone walls of the 
Meet, Howell’s active mind was turned upon 
itself. He has been touched in the great 
school of adversity to finer issues; nor is he 
backward to set his meditations upon paper 
for the comfort or the encouragement of his 
friends. Like Sir Thomas Browne, he is at 
his best in dealing with the great common¬ 
places of existence, with Death and Sorrow 
and Religion; he sets them forth in the 
decencies of speech, and adorns them with 
touches of the sublime. Here is a handful 
of wise sayings :— 

“I thank God the School of Affliction hath 
brought me to such a habit of Patience, it hath 
caus’d in me such symptoms of Mortification, 
that I can value this World as it is. It is bitt 
a vale of Troubles, and wo who are in it are 
like so many Ants trudging up and down about 
a Mole-hill. Nay, at best we are but as so 
many Pilgrims, or Passengers travelling on 
still towards another Country. ’Tis true, that 
some do find the way thither more smooth and 
fair: they find it flowry, and tread upon 
Camomile all along : Such may be said to have 
their Paradise here, or to sail still in Fortune’s 
sleeve, and to have the wind in the poop all 
the while, not knowing what a storm means; 
yet both the Divine and Philosopher do rank 
these among the most unfortunate of men.” 

And here again: 

“ They who prink, and pamper the I Jodi/, and 
neglect the Soul, are liko one who, having a 
Nightingale in his House, is more fond of the 
wicker (Jape than of the Bird: or rather like 
one who hath a Pearl of an invaluable Price, 
and esteems the poor Box that holds it more 
than the Jewel.” 

And here: 

“ You and I havo luckily met abroad under 
many Meridians ; when our course is run here, 
I hope we shall meet in a Region that is above 
the wheel of Time. And it may be in the con¬ 
cave of some Star, if those glorious Lamps are 
habitable. Howsoever, my Genius prompts me, 
that when I part hence I shall not down¬ 
wards ; for I had always soaring thoughts 
being but a Boy, at which time I had a mighty 
desire to be a Bird, that I might fly towards 
the Sky.” 

Howell reminds one of Plato’s Glaucus, the 
sea-god encrusted with shells and sea-weed. 
He is an aspiring soul, but borne down by 
many frailties. One wishes that he had 
written more often in this vein. 

A word of praise is due to the paper and 
the printing, the binding, and the general 
get-up of the book. It is the more dis¬ 
tressing to find a considerable number of 
misprints, whereof the worst are “ Aenied ” 
for “Aeneid,” and “Kepling” for “Kip¬ 


ling.” There is, apparently, another of 
some importance in the description of the 
1645 edition of the Letters, given on page 
lxxxvii : the number of introductory pages 
is omitted. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. By 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This book carries on the work begun by 
Dr. Cheyne in his Jeremiah and his Hallowing 
of Criticism. The most popular section of 
the Old Testament narrative—the history 
of David—is examined critically, and the 
results of the examination fearlessly stated; 
an effort is then made to seize upon the 
character of the historic David, as it can 
be discerned after a careful sifting of the 
documents; and finally, Dr. Cheyne is at 
pains to insist upon the value for edification 
of David as modern criticism defines him. 
This constitutes the first part of the book; 
in the second part an attempt is made to 
deal with some of the Psalms in the same 
manner. 

The merits of Dr. Cheyne’s work are 
many ; but the first and most important is 
that his method is right. He begins with 
a criticism of documents, insisting that 
“ analytic criticism must precede every 
historical sketch, whether of Old or New 
Testament times.” Those who hold such 
analytic criticism of the Old Testament 
difficult or impossible, hold merely that any 
historical account of Old Testament times 
is difficult or impossible. The difficulty of 
the analysis Dr. Cheyne would at once 
admit. He cannot in the present case 
do more than state his own views of 
the composition of 1 and 2 Samuel. He 
tabulates eight documents which he dis¬ 
covers in the narrative, and notes as nearly 
as may be their date and origin. Hostile 
critics will quarrel with these results, but 
the mere statement of them will satisfy the 
readers for whom the book is intended. We 
are given some indication of the methods 
by which the analysis is effected, and 
we are referred to several authorities where 
the whole problem is elaborately discussed. 
We are not required to suppose, without 
any proof and against all probability, that 
1 and 2 Samuel were the work of a single 
writor contemporary with the events he 
described. It is this supposition, long ago 
abandoned in the study of the documents of 
profane history, which persistently blocks 
the way of the student of the Old 
Testament. We are inclined to mention 
as the second of Dr. Cheyne’s merits his 
admirable candour. It has been cast up 
against him that he is too candid, that there 
is no stability in his views and conclusions. 
The taunt is foolish. The critic of the Old 
Testament who is not prepared to change 
his views, many times and very completely 
during the course of his instigations, will do 
little to advance the knowledge of his 
subject. Dr. Cheyne’s mind is always 
open to fresh evidence, of which for 
some years to come there will be continually 
fresh supplies in the field of Old Testament 
criticism. The breadth of Dr. Cheyne’s 
culture, as well as his vast erudition, we are 
already acquainted with ; they receive very 


striking illustration in the book before us. 
Whether his earnest devoutness can be 
counted all gain is not quite clear to 
us. In so far as it gives strength and 
unction to his style, it is admirable. In 
so far as it makes him a faithful servant of 
truth on the one hand, and of his congre¬ 
gation on the other, it is his best gift. But 
in so far as it makes him overeager to 
moralise his history, we are suspicious of it. 
When we are painfully trying to acquiesco 
in a new conception of David, it jars upon 
us that we are called upon to be edified 
almost in the fearless old fashion. Is it not 
true that for purposes of edification modem 
criticism makes the earlier heroes of the Old 
Testament less useful than they used to be ? 
Hitherto preachers have drawn more edifica¬ 
tion from Moses and David than from Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, to the serious injury of 
Christ’s religion. The modern criticism 
which discovers the prophets subordinates, at 
least comparatively, the patriarchs and kings. 
We have so far confined our criticism to 
the first part of Dr. Cheyne’s book which 
treats of David. It is this part which will 
most effectually instruct the ordinary layman 
in the methods and results of biblical criti¬ 
cism, and help him to find again the Biblo 
he has lost. Dr. Cheyne’s discussion of 
David’s character is eminently interesting, 
and can bo easily followed. Part II., on 
the Book of Psalms, is more difficult, but 
probably more permanently valuable than 
Part I. We have only space to commend 
in general terms its thoughtfulness and its 
devoutness. Dr. Cheyne’s chief object is 
to show of certain Psalms that they lose 
none of their meaning or of their force when 
the traditional author and date assigned to 
them are given up. The examination of 
the career and character of David in Part I. 
makes the main argument of Part II. 
specially forcible. The reader is compelled 
to realise that, granted certain historical 
facts as premises, the ascription of Psalms 
32 ana 51 to David is an absurd 
anachronism. 

The second chapter of Part II. is entitled 
“ The Inspiration of the Psalmists.” It 
tries to show that “one of the Church’s 
gains from the so-called higher criticism ” is 
“ a view of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
at once broader and deeper and more true 
to facts.” It is curious after this that Dr. 
Cheyne should say of himself, “it is also 
true that I have myself no theory of in¬ 
spiration to offer.” He has a very distinct 
theory. He insists that Pindar, that the 
Vedas, that Dante and Browning must be 
looked upon as inspired. He speaks of 
Zarathustra “ as an inspired prophet and 
poet, second to none in fervour and in 
originality.” Our only quarrel with the 
chapter is its apologetic tone. The con¬ 
ception of inspiration which insists that 
the Jewish Scriptures alone are inspired is 
as dismal as it is arbitrary and incompre¬ 
hensible. Its supporters occupy exactly the 
position of the Judaisers who opposed St. 
Paul. Dr. Cheyne’s conception is not 
merely natural and logical, it is emphati¬ 
cally a gospel—good news for all who care 
that God should be just, and that men should 
have their daily bread. It is trying, there¬ 
fore, to find Dr. Cheyne condescending to 
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depreciate the Babylonian Flood-story in 
comparison with the Hebrew. “ I have not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel,” is 
the obvious Christian sentiment if Christ is 
to guide us. The comparison of Jewish 
and Creek inspiration is full of instruction 
and interest, but the comparison to prove 
the superiority of either is wrong and futile. 
The individual is so small that the inspira¬ 
tion is for him best which he knows best. 
Moreover, the inspirations of the nations 
cannot be ranged, like schoolboys, in order 
of merit. That is last and least which cares 
to be first. God does not compete with 
Himself. When Englishmen expect to hear 
God’s voice in their own literature and in 
the literature of Greece and Koine, as they 
expect to hear it in Hebrew literature, their 
ears will open. God is not dumb, but men 
are deaf, now as formerly. Dr. Cheyne 
need not apologise when he says “ he that 
hath ears to hear let him hear.” 

Ronald Bayne. 


“ Rulers of India.”— Albuquerque. By 
H. Morse Stephens. (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press.) 

Alfonso de Albuquerque, of mixed 
Castilian and Portuguese origin, was bom 
near Lisbon in 1455. After having received 
his education at the court of King Alfonso 
V., he served for some years in that monarch’s 
Morocco campaigns, where he seems to have 
acquired a Crusader’s hatred for everything 
connected with Islam. Before the end of 
the century he fought against the Turks in 
the Levant, and twice more againstthe Moors 
of Northern Africa. In 1503 he visited the 
western—or Malabar—coast of India in 
command of a small expedition, and showed 
originality of character by sailing to Mozam¬ 
bique across the then almost unknown seas, 
instead of adopting the usual route of those 
times by way of Mombasa. On his return 
he sought, not without success, to win the 
interest of the King, Dom Manoel, in a 
grand scheme for stopping the trade-route 
by the Red Sea, and obtaining for Portugal 
the monopoly of Indian commerce by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1509 he 
was appointed Governor of Portuguese 
India, and at once gratified his love for 
his country and his hatred for the 
Crescent by strenuous efforts to destroy 
the power of the Mappilahs (“Moplas”) 
and other Muhammadans, in whose hands 
the export trade of that part of India 
then was. The Hindus — whose re¬ 
ligious rules were opposed to maritime 
pursuits, and who did not excite the same 
kind of animosity in a crusading heart— 
were, for the most part, conciliated. One 
Hindu chief, indeed—the “ Zamorin ” of 
Calicut—was disposed to support the Moplas, 
and this led to much hostility between him 
and Albuquerque. But such difficulties 
were gradually surmounted. He took Goa 
in 1510, and founded a great seaport and 
place of arms there. In the following year 
he struck at the heart of the Eastern trade 
by the capture of Malacca, and a little later 
established fortified factories at Diu and 
Calicut. He took Ormuz at the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf in 1513; and, when the 


Shah of Persia sent to demand tribute, is 
said to have shown the envoy some match¬ 
lock balls, with the information that this 
was the sort of tribute the Portuguese were 
accustomed to pay. He died on board ship, 
off Goa, in the last days of December, 
1515. 

The record of this faithful, manly life is 
succinctly given in the book under notice. 
There is a good deal of other matter, how¬ 
ever ; and the actual story of Albuquerque 
himself hardly fills 100 pages out of 207. 
This is disappointing; but it probably 
arises from a peculiarity affecting many 
other of the Lives in Sir W. Hunter’s useful 
series. The story of a man who bore rule 
in India is apt to run into history: the 
events were greater than the men, or the 
men were so involved in events that they 
had hardly any other life of their 
own. 

Another trouble in this particular case is 
that Albuquerque did not much affect the 
subsequent fates and doings of his country¬ 
men in India. With all his hatred of Islam, 
he was not a fanatic propagator of the Cross. 
The Inquisition and other things that 
brought the Portuguese in India to ruin 
did not come till long after his time. His 
one object was the establishment of a com¬ 
mercial monopoly for Portugal. And that 
object was soon lost. First came the tem¬ 
porary union of Portugal to Spain; then 
the consequent hostility of the Dutch and 
the competition of England. The voice of 
the Imperial Gazetteer (vol. vi., pp. 359-60) 
is a little uncertain on the point. 

“ For exactly a century, trom 1500 to 1600, the 
Portuguese enjoyed a monopoly of Oriental 
trade .... they were not traders but knight- 
errants and crusaders .... the period 
of the highest development of Portuguese 
commerce was probably from 1590 to 1610 . . . 
when their politic administration in India was 
at its lowest depth of degradation.” 

The truth of the matter will be seen in 
Mr. Stephens’s book. The Portuguese set 
the example, afterwards followed by other 
nations, of establishing factories on the 
coasts of India for the exportation of spices 
and textiles to Europe. Not being able to 
do this with the concurrence of the natives 
—as has since been found possible in China 
—they took up the idea of fortified factories, 
in which they should be safe and inde¬ 
pendent. But whereas their British suc¬ 
cessors endeavoured to make treaties with 
the country powers, or, if compelled to 
fight the Nawabs and Rajas, conciliated the 
general native public by respecting their 
laws and their property and their religious 
beliefs and prejudices, the knights-errant 
of Portugal looked on all these things as 
monstrous obstacles to the truth. Hence, 
by the middle of the seventeenth century 
they came to be regarded as common 
enemies of the Indian people. Bernier 
says that in his time (about 1650-1660) 
“ they are become a prey to their enemies 
and fallen so low in the Indies that I 
know not whether they will ever recover 
there.” 

Students will thank Mr. Stephens for this 
useful contribution to Indian history. 

H. G. Keene. 

Di 


Silhouettes. By Arthur Symons. (Elkin 

Matthews & John Lane.) 

There is so much colour and light in this 
little book, that we feel inclined to question 
whether it be rightly named. For many 
of the poems have less the effect of an 
outline, a contour, black on white, than of a 
landscape full of delicate, mysterious har¬ 
monies. Take, as an instance, the very 
first piece in the book. It is called “ After 
Sunset ”: 

“ The sea lies quieted beneath 
The after-sunset flush, 

That leaves upon the heaped grey clouds 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 

“ Pale, from a little space in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 

The sickle-moon and one gold star 
Look down upon the sea.” 

Here we have but one of many charming 
little scenes that Mr. Symons paints for us 
with great sensitiveness of touch. As im¬ 
pressions they convey so much, that the 
name for them of “silhouette” seems in¬ 
adequate. In their richness of suggestion 
and felicity of presentment they remind one 
of the work of Mr. Whistler. Perhaps this 
is how, if he chose verse as the medium for 
his expression, he might appeal to our 
mental eye. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Symons makes pay sage his chief care. More 
than once he sounds the graver note of 
sympathy for the loveliness and the sorrow 
of life; and here again his touch has the 
charm of sincerity. The emotion that 
underlies such lyrics as “To a Portrait” 
or “In the Night" is of the sort that can 
never be simulated; it rings true. Slight 
as these pieces are, they give the thrill that 
heart-inspired work can never fail to give. 
No less effective is the poem entitled “ Alla 
Passeretta Bruna.” This shows Mr. Symons 
at his very best; and for that reason it 
shall be quoted: 

“ If I bid you, you wiE come, 

If I bid you, you wiE go, 

You are mine, and so I take you 
To my heart, your home; 

WeE, ah ! well I know 
I shaE not forsake you. 

“ I shaE always hold you fast, 

I shaE never set you free, 

You sure mine, and I possess you 
Long as life shaE last; 

You wiE comfort mo, 

I shaE bless you. 

“ I shaE keep you as we keep 

Flowers for memory, hid away 
Under many a newer token 
Buried deep— 

Roses of a gaudier day, 

Rings and trinkets, bright and broken. 

“ Other women I shaE love, 

Fame and fortune I may win, 

But when fame and love forsake me, 
And the light is night above, 

You wEl let me in, 

You wiE take me.” 

Another poem remarkable for its power 
is the “ Javanese Dancers,” which first 
appeared in the Book of the Rhymers' Club , 
and which, together with “ Music and 
Memory,” certainly helped to give distinc¬ 
tion to that interesting little volume. Here 
the rhythm of the dance is curiously sug- 
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gested by the metre, so that we seem to 
hear : 

“ The little amber-coloured dancers move 
Like little painted figures on a screen.” 

That certain quaint irregularity in the 
structure of the verse is of service here; 
but in other places where this unevenness 
occurs the effect is not so pleasing. The 
rhyming of “ adorable ” with “ shell”; lines 
such as 

“ The soft roar broadening far along,” 
or as 

“ Simply chaste dreams: but oh,” 

would seem to point to a certain want of 
ear, if not to a wilful and deliberate dis¬ 
regard for form. More than once the writer 
seems to take pleasure in repeating words 
like “ night ” or “ light,” when by such 
repetition no effect is gained either musical 
or metrical. Take this fine quatrain: 

“ The fierce wild beauty of the light 
That startles twilight on the hills, 

And lighten » all the mountain rills, 

And flames before the feet of night.” 

Such iteration only vexes the ear. Here 
and there we seem to note a contempt—or 
perhaps we should call it a neglect—of 
form. But, in lyrics, form, faeture must 
ever count for much; it is impossible to 
disdain it. Mr. Symons, at any rate, has 
not disdained it in the charming little 
picture of “ Fountain Court,” with which 
we would close our notice of a really notable 
book of poems: 

“ The fountain murmuring of sleep 
A drowsy tune, 

The flickering green of leaves that keep 
The light of June, 

Peace through a slumbering afternoon, 

The peace of June. 

“ A waiting ghost, in the blue sky 
The white curved moon, 

June, hushed and breathless, waits, and I 
Wait, too, with June. 

Come, through the lingering afternoon, 
Soon, love, come soon.” 

Percv Pinkerton. 


Rministeene.es of a Gentlewoman of the Last 
Century: Letters of Catherine Hutton, 
edited by her cousin, Mrs. Catherine 
Hutton Beale. (Birmingham: Cornish.) 
Miss Hutton’s letters deserve to attract 
and to interest those who care to linger 
among the byways of the eighteenth 
century. Nor are they attractive only for 
the sake of that fascinating time. If I 
may boirow a sentence from the writer, 
“ there is an air in their dress and manner 
that is seldom seen at Birmingham ” ; and 
the writer herself is worth cultivating, as 
well for her ^ood sense as for her good 
expression of it. 

Miss Hutton was born in 1756, and she 
was the daughter of William Hutton, the 
historian of Birmingham. “ Perhaps the 
smallest human being ever seen, the 
historian described her, “ though she after¬ 
wards grew to a proper size; yet,” as he 
adds prettily, “ she always carried a delicate 
frame.” Miss Hutton was unable to re¬ 
member the time when she could not read. 
At five years old she read “ the gilt books,” 
published by Mr. Newbery; and written, 


some of them, it may be, by Dr. Goldsmith, 
as a work of love to entertain the little 
people of those days. In her eighth year 
she was sent to school, at her own request. 
“ The school, which till very recently had 
been the first in Birmingham, was kept by 
a Mrs. and Miss Sawyer. The mother taught 
spelling, and reading in the Bible ; the 
daughter, needlework, useful and orna¬ 
mental, for sixpence a week.” When Miss 
Hutton was ten she went to a writing school 
for one hour in the day. “ My first attempt 
at writing,” she tells us, “ was oopying the 
printed letters of a battledore or horn¬ 
book." The knowledge of writing soon 
developed her special talent; and her use 
of it was to write letters daily to the girls 
at school. “ Nothing delighted me so much 
as The Tales of the Fairies ,” she says ; “ no 
girl ever was or could be fonder of dancing 
than myself. My school days were happy. 
Little was there to learn, and that little was 
easily learned.” Her knowledge was not 
the less valuable, perhaps, because it was 
acquired easily; and what she read at home 
was as excellent as it could be. 

“During the time I went to school I read at 
home the Spectator , Tatler, Guardian, novels, 
plays, and poetry. I thought Gray’s elegy 
‘ In a Country Churchyard ’ the most beautiful 
of poems, and I am still pretty much of the 
same opinion. I admired Goldsmith’s " Hermit 
of the Dale ’; I admire it now, but perhaps I 
am not quite so much smitten with it. Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry were my 
heart’s delight, and my heart has not changed.” 

To her commerce with those authors, whom 
she here enumerates, we may attribute her 
fine taste, her good sense, and her plain 
style. To read, to meditate, and to enjoy; 
to dwell and to converse with a great author, 
to learn the conduct of life from him: these 
were the old methods of acquiring literature, 
when “ Letters were ‘ Polite.’ ” How much 
better are they than our present method of 
pursuing the fragments of literature in a 
guide book or a selection, thinking all the 
time, not of an author’s beauty, nor of his 
mind, but of the traps and caprices of an 
examiner. “ Optimis assuescendum est,” 
says Quintilian; “ et multa magis quam 
multorum lectione firmanda mens, et 
ducendus est color.” At a later period, 
Miss Hutton records twice that she has 
been reading Swift’s Letters to Stella; 
from Addison and from Stella she may have 
learned that invaluable precept, which she 
took to heart “ very early in life,” “ never 
to enter into a dispute.” Goldsmith will 
have taught her that common sense is the 
best commentary to the Scriptures; and she 
writes with good taste, ana with common 
sense, of a popular institution. 

“ I have only to see the words Bible Society at 
the beginning of an advertisement to skip it 
entirely. Nobody reverenoes the Bible more 
than myself; but I question whether its divine 
precepts have done more good, or their perver¬ 
sion more harm, in this mistaken world; and I 
would sooner cram the doctor’s pills down the 
throat of an Indian than the Bible of his adver¬ 
saries.” 

With the same good sense of the eighteenth 
century, Mr. Hutton writes about religion: 

“ Infinite wisdom has appointed many ways to 
happiness. The road a man takes is of less 
consequence than his conduct in that road. 


If one religion merits a preference to another, 
that preference ought to arise from an exten¬ 
sion of benevolence.” 

In the same year that Miss Hutton was read¬ 
ing Swift, she “read Goldsmith’s Roman 
History and a volume of Shakspere (Mac¬ 
beth)”: and in her old age she says, “I 
am reading the novels of the delightful Miss 
Austen. All she says are trifles, but all are 
agreeable.” 

But not from books alone was Miss Hutton 
educated; her domestic life was as ad¬ 
mirable, in its way, as her literature; and 
she possessed the enviable secret of enjoy¬ 
ing life, of exercising all her faculties, and 
of using every moment profitably. Mr. 
Hutton possessed a town house in Birming¬ 
ham and a country house at Wash wood 
Heath, which in those days was near Bir¬ 
mingham ; it is npw encompassed by smoke 
and railways. The family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutton, of a son, and of a 
daughter. Miss Hutton says: 

“ I have made shirts for my father and brother, 
and all sorts of wearing apparel for myself. I 
have made pastry and confectionery as habitual 
employments. I was my father’s housekeeper 
during twenty-six years, and during the twenty- 
nine years since his death I have been my own. 
I have nursed my mother during five years’ 
illness, and attended my father during five 
years of decline. I have written nine volumes 
which have been published by Longman & Co., 
and those which have been published by Bald¬ 
win & Cradock; and I have written sixty 
papers which have been published in different 
periodieals. I have written—that is copied— 
three hundred and thirty-three songs, with the 
music. I have cultivated flowers with my own 
hands. I have made drawings of flowers, birds, 
and butterflies in their proper colours. I have 
walked much, and danced whenever I had an 
opportunity. I have ridden much on a side¬ 
saddle and - on a pillion behind a servant. I 
have ridden [Miss Hutton means ‘ driven ’] in 
every sort of vehicle except a waggon, a cart, 
and an omnibus.” 

• 

Her own tastes, and her mother’s infirmities, 
took her from home continually. Miss 
Hutton was a great traveller about England ; 
almost every year found her at some water¬ 
ing-place, and the most interesting of her 
letters describe these visits or these journeys. 

“I have ridden,” she says, “into Cumberland, 
Yorkshire, and the extremity of North and 
South Wales. I have been in thirty-nine of 
the counties of England and Wales, twenty- 
six times at London, twenty-one at watering 
places on the coast, and five inland.” 

In 1778 Miss Hutton made her first 
journey up to town. She records that 
Woodstock was passed at five in the morn¬ 
ing, and Oxford reached at six; there she 
“ breakfasted in a room without either fire 
or comfort.” At Maidenhead she knew that 
London was near “by the multitude of 
carriages on the road”; and she alighted 
in the city, “stunned with the noise of 
coaches, and astonished with everything I 
saw.” She describes the theatre, and tells 
us she saw “ The School for Scandal ” 
performed by the original company. She 
went forth into the park, and waited in the 
Mall three hours to see the king and queen 
go by. 

“ At last, after much wishing for, came their 
majesties in their chairs, preceded by their 
footmen and yeomen of the guard. The foot- 
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men were dressed in scarlet coats, with stripes 
of black velvet and gold lace; they wore black 
velvet caps, their hair in bags, ruffles at their 
hands, and white silk stockings. The dress of 
the yeomen was of the same materials, but in 
a singular form, and was calculated to make 
them look broad and fierce. The king looked 
rather sour, and his face was red and Floated. 
He looked straight forward, and took no notice 
of the people, who all bowed to him as he 
passed along.” 

This was in April, 1778; and the prosperity 
of the rebels in America may nave been 
answerable for the sourness of George III. 
As to his manners, we may contrast 
Miss Hutton’s casual narrative with what 
Johnson reported, after his private audience: 

“ Sir, his manners are those of as fine a 
gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the 
Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” But of 
his popularity, Johnson had said in 1777 : 

“ If England were fairly polled, the present 
king would be sent away to-night, and his 
adherents hanged to-morrow. The foot¬ 
men, in Miss Hutton’s letter, receive more 
attention than the king: she was ever 
interested in dress; her letters abound with 
descriptions of it, or with entreaties for the 
latest modes; and the f^reat work of her 
life was a collection of prints and drawings 
to illustrate the history of costume, or the 
want of it, from the period of the ancient 
Britons to her own century. The portraits 
are enriched by Miss Hutton’s explanations 
and remarks; the whole extends to eight 
large folios, and it is waiting for a wealthy 
and an enterprising publisher. 

In 1787 Miss Hutton was with her 
mother at Aberystwith. 

“ We have,” she writes, “ a small parlour, 
large chamber with two beds, a very good 
dinner, and our bread and butter, for sixteen 
shillings a week each. Mutton is half-a-crown 
a quarter, veal is abominable, and beef is not to 
be had; ducks and geese are fishy; fish is 
plentiful, salmon is fourpence a pound; chickens 
are sixpence a couple, and are excellent. The 
common people complain that the sea-bathers 
have raised the provisions to an enormous 
price.” 

She writes from Shrewsbury, upon her 
return: 

“ We have plodded through Wales, never 
having travelled five miles in any one hour 
and I honestly confess that I like this good old 
fashion better than the modern one of galloping 
down hills and on the brink of precipices.” 

In the next year, Miss Hutton was at 
Blackpool; a place then with two hundred 
inhabitants, and four hundred visitors. 

“ I never found myself in such a mob. The 
people sat down to table behind their knives 
and forks, to be ready for their dinner 
while my father, my mother, and myself, 
who did not choose to scramble, stood behind, 
till some one, more considerate than the 
rest, made room for us. These people are, in 
general, of a species called Boltoners; that is, 
rich, rough, honest manufacturers of the town 
of Bolton, whose coarseness of manners is pro 
verbial even among their countrymen. The 
progress of the arts, even the art of cookery, is 
from south to north. The general observations 
I have been enabled to make on the Lancastrians 
are that the Boltoners are sincere, good 
humoured, and noisy; the Manchestrians re 
served and purse-proud; the Liverpoolians free 
and open as the ocean on which they get their 
riches. All ranks and both sexes are more 


robust than the people of the south. Hysterics 
and the long train of nervous disorders are 
unknown in the oountry. The people of the 
north are not equal to those of the south in 
refinement, but they surpass them in sincerity. 
The surgeon of the Forest of Bowland under¬ 
takes only to cure what is curable; while the 
quacks of the metropolis profess to cure all, 
without distinction.” 


The most stirring event of Miss Hutton’s 
life was the Birmingham riot of 1791. In 
that barbarous calamity Mr. Hutton suffered 
the ruin of both his houses, and he lost a 
great deal of property. The violence of the 
rioters is inexcusable; their animosity, it 
may be possible to explain. Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck says of Birmingham, at the 
opening of the French Revolution : 

I can look back with surprise at the total 
change introduced at this time in the subjects 
of conversation. Even with my father’s 
scientific friends, politics became all absorbing. 
From the religious party, of whom Dr. Priestley 
was the head among us, we heard of the fraud 
and superstition of the Boman Catholic Church, 
the inordinate power of the priests, the vast 
revenues of the English clergy, and the griev¬ 
ances imposed by the oath of Supremacy, and 
the Corporation and Test Acts; so that those 
who had hitherto fancied themselves free and 
had moved about in perfect liberty began to 
feel their necks galled by heavy chains.” 

Miss Hutton speaks thus of Dr. Priestley : 

“ Having fully assured himself of the truth in 
religion, he conceived it his duty to go abroad 
into the world and endeavour to persuade all 
mortals to embrace it, an idea which has done 
more mischief than any which ever entered the 
erring mind of man. He sometimes, too, in 
his sermons glanced at politics, a subject that 
should never be mingled with religion.” 

Dr. Priestley was fervent, and possibly in¬ 
temperate; and a public dinner, held to 
celebrate the fall of the Bastille, was the 
occasion of an outbreak. The hatred of 
the people was thought to burn more 
fiercely against Mr. Hutton, because he 
had been President for many years over the 
Court of Requests, a court for the recovery 
of small debts; in which office, as he says 
“ I never could find a way to let both parties 
win. If ninety-nine were content, and one 
was not, that one would be more solicitous 
to injure me than the ninety-nine to serve 
me.” Miss Hutton tells how their country 
house was fired, and their town house was 
wrecked and pillaged, but not fired, as the 
neighbours, in alarm for their own orthodox 
premises, would not suffer it to be burned, 
The homeless family wandered to Sutton, 
to Tamworth, to Castle Bromwich, in some 
fear of their lives; they themselves, as well 
as their property, were refused a shelter 
more than once, lest the mob should be re 
venged upon those who harboured them 
Miss Hutton showed great spirit and 
coolness throughout these trying scenes, 
but she never forgave them. “I have 
for ever quitted Birmingham as a home,” 
she wrote; and to their town house 
the Huttons did not return. The lo 
the perils, and the terrors of those anxious 
days shortened the life of Mrs. Hutton, and 
she died in 1796. Mr. Hutton survived until 
1815. He was as fond of walking as his 
daughter of riding; and while his family 
drove, he often accomplished a large portion 
of the journey on foot. To his exercise he 


added abstinence; and the Huttons were 
unwelcome guests at the hotels, until they 
hit upon the device of paying for wine, but 
drinking milk. Temperance and exercise 
contributed something to their longevity: 
both father and daughter lived to be over 
ninety, and they preserved their faculties 
until the end. Miss Hutton lived on until 
1846. 


“ I sit in mv chair at the age of eighty-nine 
years and a half, and look back with astonish¬ 
ment on the occupations of my long life. Bat 
the solution is easy. I never was one moment 
unemployed, when it ♦as possible to be doing 
something.” 

As long before her death as 1796, she 
remarked a decadence in the manners of 
good society. Speaking of an assembly in 
that year, and comparing it with an assembly 
of thirteen years before, she says : 

Then the men were all, with the exception 
of one individual, dressed in silk, lace, or em¬ 
broidery. The women were now beautiful and 
well dressed; but, as to elegance, it is almost 
lost in fashion.” 

The portraits and the caricatures of the 
period bear witness to her just criticism 
about the decadence of masculine attire; 
and the decadence is only more marked, 
through the ugly fashions of the Regency, 
until the human form is perfectly disfigured 
by the development of the modern browser 
Nor is the literary decadence less remark¬ 
able than the social in the course of Miss 
Hutton’s life: from conversing with 
Addison, and Gray, and Goldsmith, in her 
youth, she descended in her old age to 
Bulwer Lytton, Harrison Ainsworth, and 
Eliza Cook. 

The readers of Miss Hutton should be 
grateful to the editor for the simple and 
unassuming way in which she has performed 
her office. Here and there, indeed, we 
might thank Mrs. Hutton Beale for more 
information than she has given. It would 
be interesting to know, for instance, whether 
that club to which Mr. Hutton belonged 
was the celebrated “Lunar Club,” which 
could boast of James Watt and Erasmus 
Darwin among its members. In one pas¬ 
sage the editor, or the printer, is guilty of 
a ludicrous mistake. Dr. Priestley is made 
to study “the works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Marcus Antonius, Epictetus, Seneca, and 
others, in order to make a comparison be¬ 
tween the systems of the Grecian philo¬ 
sophers and Christianity.” The memoirs 
of Mark Antony would indeed be worth 
studying, if we had them : they would cer¬ 
tainly differ from those of Marcus Anto¬ 
ninus; to compare his “system” with that 
of the Greek philosophers is hard upon the 
Greeks and upon philosophy: and still 
harder, we should suppose, for Dr. Priestley, 
whose endeavours, we may hope, would 
have led him to contrast, and not to com- 

S are, Mark Antony with the Christian 
octors. With the exception of this error, 
the book appears to have no mis-prints; 
and Messrs. Cornish may be congratulated 
upon their unblemished pages. The design 
of the binding, however, and the style of 
the engravings leave something to be 
desired. 

Abthto G ALTON. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

The Head of the Firm. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Through Pain to Peace. By Sarah Doudney. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Honours Easy. By Charles T. C. James. 

In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 
leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Cassells.) 
The Attack on the Mill. By Emile Zola. 
(Heinemann.) 

Down in the Flats, or Barty before Fitness. 
By Cleveden Kenn. (Fisher Unwin.) 

The Reputation of George Saxon, and Other 
Stories. By Morley Roberts. (Cassells.) 

Hans Vanderpump. A Billionare Boer from 
the Transvaal. (Bristol: Arrow smith.) 
Mbs. Riddell, in the course of a long and 
honourable career, has proved herself 
possessed of too much invention and literary 
capability to allow of her writing an un¬ 
interesting novel. Certainly The Head of 
the Firm cannot be so described; but it is 
both less interesting and less attractive in 
other ways than the majority of its prede¬ 
cessors. Mrs. Riddell won her reputation 
partly by her command of strong pathetic 
situations, and partly by the skill with which 
she converted into gooa narrative material 
some of the most technical details of London 
business life—details of which she has 
always displayed a most remarkable know¬ 
ledge. It would seem, however, that this 
knowledge is confined to “ city men,” pure 
and simple; for her two lawyers, Mr. Thomas 
Desboume and his nephew, “ the head of 
the firm,” are as unlike the real thing as it 
is possible for them to be. Had any other 
lady-writer made an experienced solicitor 
display his ignorance of the formalities 
attendant upon the acceptance of a bill, 
no reviewer would have thought it worth 
while to notice so natural a slip; but 
when Mrs. Riddell does so we open 
our eyes. Unfortunately, even if the two 
lawyers are thrown overboard, there are 
a few other Jonahs left on board to imperil 
the safety of the ship. Seeing that Mrs. 
Riddell treats Philip Vernham so very 
sympathetically, and fina’ly rewards him 
with the hand of her heroine, she can 
hardly mean us to regard him as an insuffer¬ 
able prig, whose priggishness is naked and 
not ashamed; but how else are we to 
describe a young man who, when he dis¬ 
covers that his prosperity is due, not to his 
own ability—as he had fondly thought— 
but to a girl’s unselfish generosity, is at 
once convinced that his debt can be dis¬ 
charged in full by a proposal of marriage ? 
It is probable, indeed certain, that The 
Head of the Firm, like some scores of other 
novels, would have gained greatly by com¬ 
pression, for many of the subsidiary persons 
stand outside the main action without 
possessing sufficient interest of their own. 
If the book is regarded as a whole, it cer¬ 
tainly cannot be numbered among its 
author’s conspicuous successes: and yet it 
contains, as it was sure to contain, plenty of 

f ood things. Notable among them are the 
'attersea chapters, at the beginning of the 
book, the portraits of the heroine and the 
deformed’young artist, and the powerful 1 


trial-scene at the dose of the third volume, 
which proves that Mrs. Riddell’s hand has 
not lost its cunning. 

Through Pain to Peace is a pretty, refined, 
rather doleful, and very sentimental story, 
in which it may be said that Miss Doudney, 
like moonlight, touches hardly anything 
which she does not adorn with a graceful 
unreality. Mr. Hamerton once said of the 
French rural wood-carvers that if you give 
them a Gothic figure to reproduce they will 
do their work excellently, but that somehow 
or other they will ingeniously manage to 
eliminate altogether the Gothic feeling. In 
like fashion does Miss Doudney, in a most 
mysteriously skilful way, manage to elimi¬ 
nate’ the element of life-likeness from the 
majority of her men and women. There 
are people in fiction who are clearly im- 
ssible, but who nevertheless compel 
lief: Miss Doudney’s people are all 
possible, but we can believe in hardly one 
of them, because, in order to produce a 
certain attractive effect she adopts a method 
which is fatal to any sense of flesh-and- 
blood reality. Tracy Taunton is an un- 
realisable child, with a faint suggestion 
of Marie Bashkiitseff, and she grows into an 
equally unrealisable woman, the provoking 
thing from the critic’s point of view being 
that it is well-nigh impossible to set down 
in black and white what it is that leaves 
the impression of unreality; all he knows 
is that it is there, and that it is not to be 
got rid of. Still more obviously defective 
in this respect are the vicar, the organist, 
the organist’s sister, the little seamstress, 
and, indeed, nearly all the people who 
figure in the very ecclesiastical third volume. 
Through Pain to Peace is, as has been indi¬ 
cated, a sweet, graceful book, which could 
only have been written by a cultivated and 
refined woman. Miss Doudney’s mistake 
has been that of supposing it possible to 
combine conventional prettiness and imagi¬ 
native veracity. 

The silly title of Mr. C. T. C. James’s 
book will be recognised by experienced 
voyagers on the ocean of contemporary 
fiction as a sort of storm signal; but it will 
hardly prepare them for the slangy vulgarity 
of too many of the pages that follow. Nor 
is this all. A novel may be pervaded by 
the unattractive quality just named, and 
may yet possess a certain kind of interest; 
but Honours Easy is very tiresome. What 
else could it be when its substance is pretty 
well divided between the conversation of a 
middle-aged spinster, who atones for frailty 
in youth by austerity in later life, and the 
drinking bouts and flirtations of a young 
man who, though he has passed through 
a university and is intended for the Church, 
represents the typical ’Arry at his dullest 
and worst ? There are also a shopwalker, 
who is another ’Arry; a young secretary 
of the Association of Pure Lilies, who is 
something worse; a profligate baronet, who 
has seduced the aforesaid spinster; and a 
couple of shopgirls, who are among the least 
objectionable persons in the book. It is 
a pity that such a novel should have been 
written by anybody; it is a special pity 
that it should have been written by Mr. 
James, who has shown himself capable of 
more reputable work. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s novel, Leona, has not 
the wonderful charm of her stories for 
children, but it is a very enjoyable 
book. The characters of the young men 
and girls who are the principal persona 
in the little narrative drama are, in the 
main, admirably delineated; and the phrase 
of qualification is only demanded by a cer¬ 
tain difficulty in believing that a girl of 
Leona’s singular nobility and unworldliness 
of nature could possibly have won a general 
reputation for the opposite qualities, even 
among people who had no opportunity of 
really knowing her. The narrative scheme 
is very slight, but Mrs. Molesworth’s bright, 
refined portraiture saves Leona from any¬ 
thing like thinness; and the conversation, 
which is an important element in a tale of 
this kind, is specially excellent. 

The name of M. Zola has somewhat 
terrifying associations for a number of 
English readers, but there is not a phrase 
to alarm the most timid in the two short 
stories of war which have been introduced 
and translated by Mr. Edmund Gosse. The 
Soirees de Mtdan, in which The Attack on 
the Mill ( I’Attaque du Moulin ) originally 
appeared twelve years ago, is described by 
Mr. Gosse as “ a manifesto by the naturalists, 
the most definite and the most defiant which, 
had up to? that time been made;” but 
M. Zola’s contribution has none of the 
qualities which are associated with the 
epithet “ naturalistic,” except, indeed, that 
forceful veracity of rendering of which the 
naturalists have not a monopoly. The story 
of the episode in the Franco-Prussian war 
is narrated with a distinctness of imagina¬ 
tive realisation which is rendered all the 
more impressive by the consistent reticence 
of the literary treatment; and without a 
single direct appeal to the emotions M. Zola 
achieves all tragic effects of pity and terror. 
The accompanying sketch, “ Three Wars,” 
is slighter, but it is a little masterpiece of a 
kind of art more delicate and miniature-like 
than that with which M. Zola’s name is 
commonly associated. 

Down in the Flats is a story with a pur¬ 
pose, and a very admirable purpose it is. 
The book is one of which Charles Kingsley 
would have heartily approved, though it is 
hardly a book that he would have written ; 
for Kingsley had an artistic instinct, of 
which Mr. Kenn is somewhat deficient, and 
he would not have allowed any purpose to 
dominate the narrative as it is dominated 
here. Still, the story is constructed and 
written with care, intelligence, and literary 
skill, and may be read with pleasure and 
interest. 

There are painters whose work appeals 
mainly to their fellow-craftsmen, poets who 
are studied mainly by oilier poets, and 
prose writers who appeal to the suffrages 
not of “ the general,” but of the critics and 
literary connoisseurs. In “ The Reputation 
of George Saxon ” Mr. Morley Roberts has 
condescended to an ingenious and popular 
narrative motive, but in the majority of its 
companion stories he depends rather too 
exclusively upon dexterities and delicacies 
of technique. They have many really fine 
qualities, and yet one cannot help feeling 
that they would be more truly artistic if the 
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art were not quite so obtrusive. Not that 
it is obtrusive in a vulgar, clap-trap way: 
there is no strain after cleverness, no strain, 
indeed, of any kind; but the very simplicity 
and restraint seem somewhat unduly self- 
conscious. To this criticism there are, how¬ 
ever, several noteworthy exceptions, among 
which “ Exlex” and “The Plot of his 
Story ” demand special mention; and every¬ 
where, even in tne stories which are from 
one point of view most disappointing, there 
is a loyalty to a high literary ideal which 
deserves and should receive hearty appre¬ 
ciation. 

Hans Vanderpump is a narrative extrava- 
anza of the “ screaming farce ” order, and 
oth letterpress and illustrations are evi¬ 
dently intended to be excruciatingly funny. 
One sample of the kind of fun provided 
will amply suffice. The hero has deserted 
Mrs. Vanderpump, has not seen her for 
years, and is thinking of marrying a duke’s 
daughter, when the encumbrance reappears. 

“ Here was his wife alive and kicking—kicking 
everything but the bucket! And though two 
wrongs do not make a right, two marriage 
rites make a very ugly wrong. Altogether it 
was a nasty situation. . . . The Gorman knot 
must be cut—and the jugular vein was the 
place to cut it at.” 

Of such choice humour as this is Ham 
Vanderpump all compact. 

James Ashcboit Noble. 


THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott. 
Part II. (Longmans.) The thoughts of men 
in historical study, as in everything else, are 
widened with the process of the suns. Niebuhr 
found a helpful analogy to the Roman plebs in 
his native Ditmarsh. Dr. Abbott looks further 
afield and clears up the nature of tribes, and 
the rise of kingship, by the facts of Indian life 
as told by Sir Alfred Lyall. Whatever new 
light has been thrown from any quarter on 
early Aryan society, or on the historical times 
of Hellas, will be found carefully focussed in his 
pages. The newest interpretation of coins 
may here be seen, along with the latest studies 
of German specialists. The Athenian Constitu¬ 
tion of “ Aristotle ” is cited a good many times, 
though treated with but slight respect. In 
fact, Dr. Abbott’s second volume, which carries 
on the tale of Greek affairs from the Ionian 
revolt to the Thirty Tears’ Peace, is as good as 
the first—which is as much as to say that it 
leaves little to be desired in either scholarship 
or history. The task of writing a new history 
of Hellas has grown under his hands. It is 
indeed impossible, as he says, to give an 
adequate account of the fifth century b.c. in 
one volume, and he anticipates that the rest of 
his work must proceed upon the same extended 
scale. Perhaps, if more space had been allowed 
from the beginning, the book might have read 
somewhat more easily. As it is, the style is at 
times cramped, probably from the incessant 
struggle to economize space. A strong sense 
of what is due to the subject and a natural 
wish to omit nothing of importance have 
packed too much information into each page. 
It is impossible to regret that Dr. Abbott’s 
plan has been enlarged. The change has made 
room for what should never be abridged, and has 
rendered possible a full and spirited account of 
the Persian Wars. Every aspect of this 
memorable struggle has justice done to it. 
Its causes; the condition of the contending 
parties; the use which the Greeks made by 


land and by sea of the natural features of their 
country; the exggerations and improbabilities 
which have grown on to the story; the ever- 
fresh interest which cleaves to the story in 
spite of the detected exaggerations; the 
picturesquenees of its main incidents; the ups 
and downs of the struggle; and the uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether it ever had any formal 
end—all these things stand out clear in Dr. 
Abbott’s pages. The memory of the Persian 
Wars must live, from their own importance; 
but also few wars have been reported by a 
Herodotus and an Aeschylus; and Dr. Abbott’s 
artistic taste has made him quote these writers 
with excellent effect. The trumpet’s note of 
Aeschylus still rims “ like a leaping flame.” 
But the wars suggest deeper thoughts too. 
The Persians incurred defeat in part because 
they were ill armed (though surely the 
Bpaxi of Hdt. 5, 49 was not a short javelin). 
But also 

“ from first to last the [Persian] invasion was 
conceived and carried out without any real know¬ 
ledge of the task which lay before the invader. A 
vast multitude of men and ships was collected 
without thought of the difficulty of maintaining 
or even using them; the Greeks were allowed to 
occupy the best positions; and defeat was almost 
courted by unnecessary attacks under adverse 
circumstances. The advice of men who knew the 
Greek temper, and the points where they [*ie] 
feared defeat, was always disregarded in favo r 
of those who recommended a line more worthy of 
Persian traditions ” (p. 241). 

The following chapters (on Peloponnesian and 
Athenian affairs and on the early history of the 
Delian League) are perhaps in themselves less 
interesting, and they suffer from appearing 
without their natural culmination—an account 
of the administration of Pericles, and of the 
art-creations of his time, which is reserved for 
another volume. Still, they are solid pieces of 
work; and the same may be said of the 
concluding chapters, which give as much 
unity as is possible to our fragmentary 
information about early Greek Italy and 
Sicily. On the whole, Dr. Abbott is writing 
an excellent history of Greece; and not the 
least of its merits is that he points out plainly 
how much there is that we do not know. 

Das Griechische Burgerrecht. Von E. Szanto. 
(Freiburg i.B.: Mohr.) A “ Staatsrecht ” for 
Greece, suoh as we now possess for Rome, has 
hitherto been unattainable, partly because of 
the greater complexity of the state-forms in the 
subdivided and disintegrated Greek world, 
partly because we had not documents enough 
to give us precise and trustworthy legal in¬ 
formation. The second source of difficulty is 
disappearing with the comparison of fresh 
inscriptions; and, though the first difficulty 
remains and will remain to trouble systematists, 
yet Herr Szanto, wisely taking up the subject 
at the point rendered easiest by the course of 
discovery, has laid a solid foundation for at 
least one corner of the building. He selects 
for separate consideration the right and the 
rights of citizenship among the Greeks. 
Av*o>', as Aristotle says, in np6r«pov i toMtiji 
C vrWos; and, after a short introduction ex¬ 
plaining what constituted a citizen in a Greek 
state, Herr Szanto goes on to show how 
citizenship was granted or otherwise acquired. 
The right was by no means always granted 
en bloc, and Herr Szanto has some trouble in 
distinguishing the different grades and limita¬ 
tions recognised—trouble which we think it 
would have been hopeless to face only a few 
years ago. Next comes a chapter on hroroMrtla. 
Documentary evidence is called in to show how 
Greeks understood this word. It did not mean 
what writers on Roman history have made it 
mean from a too exclusive consideration of 
Latin affairs, nor was it, as Boeckh thought, 


an imperfect citizenship, very much like 
hrorlxtia. It can only mean complete civic 
rights offered by the one state, but not 
neoeasarily taken up by the citizens of the 
other state concerned. In fact, the word 
answers to the fuller expression Arm a Inf ri)v 
woArr slav tu> Psi\riTai. The third division of 
the book deals with evimktrtla in its two 
forms, the synoecistio and the federative; and 
here it naturally trenohes on further political 
problems. The author has relied chiefly on 
epigraphy for the materials of his study, on 
treaties and grants; and he utters a word of 
wise warning against a point of view which 
has, perhaps, been over strongly held or ex¬ 
pressed. Citizenship, its origin and its rights, 
must not be thought of as too closely inter¬ 
woven with religion. In prehistoric times 
common cults were of the first importance in 
creating or holding together a village or a 
state; but we may easily exaggerate this 
influence in the historical period. 

Kleinasiatische Studien. • Untersuohungen 
zur griechiach-persiachen Geschichte des IV. 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Von W. Judeich. 
(Marburg : Elwert.) The thread which binds 
together Herr Judeich’s separate “Studien” 
is the consideration of how the episode dealt 
with bore on the question, Shall Asia Minor 
(and especially its fringe of coast and its 
islands) be Orientalised or Grecised ? Shall it 
be drawn finally into the vortex of Asiatic 
affairs ? Shall it share the nobler and fully 
Hellenic life of the West, or—aa actually 
happened—shall it be the seed-plot and breed¬ 
ing-ground of all those mixed tendencies to 
which the name of “ Hellenism ” is specially 
applied? There were moments when things 
looked as if one or other of the first two alter¬ 
natives were in store for the country. The 
first Athenian league (and in a smaller degree 
the league of the next century) gave it its 
fairest chance of breeding out, as it were, the 
barbaric strain inherited from the Carian wives 
of Miletus and other foreign admixtures. The 
fortune of war decided against this hope. 
The masterful character and controlling power 
of Artaxerxes III Ochos promised to absorb 
the East Greeks for good in the great body of 
the Persian empire, and even to hold fast 
another struggling civilisation, that of Egypt. 
But the military genius of Alexander baffled 
the prospects of renewed life for the Persian 
State. More fortunate in one sense were the 
separatist movements of the satraps, of 
Mausollos, and of Euagoras; for, though these 
leaders failed to achieve the independence on 
which their hearts were set, yet the great 
movement of which their action was one phase 
or expression went on still. The Greek life on 
the one hand and the Asiatic life on the other 
lost certain of their distinguishing marks and 
tended to become fused. Greek kingdoms— 
without, as yet, the name of king—were con¬ 
stantly forming like bubbles on the troubled 
surface of West Asiatic affairs. Even tho 
philhellene prince, Kyros the younger, and 
Lysandros ruling for a moment at Sardis, fore¬ 
shadowed what was coming; and, when the 
Diadochi carved the huge empire of the 
Achaemenidae into great monarchies for them¬ 
selves, they were only taking advantage of 
work already done for them by some famous 
and many obscure forerunners. They found 
Orientals ready to be Grecised and Greeks 
ready to submit to kingly rule. Among the 
many episodes of this long development, Herr 
Judeich has treated (with conspicuous ability) 
the part played in the East in tne third century 
b.c. by Sparta and by Athens, the story of 
Euagoras, the national rising of the Egyptians, 
the revolt of the satraps, the career of Maus - 
sollos, and the relations of Maoedon with 
Persia. 
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Rivalite d’Eschine et DSmosthene. Par A. 
Bougot. (Paris : Boullion.) This is one of 
those dear and lively sketches of a perplexed 
situation of which the French pen seems to 

S assess the secret. Plunging in mediae ret, M. 

ougot rouses at once the attention of his 
readers, unfatigued by long preliminaries, and 
that attention is kept unflagging until the 
conclusion of the process about the Crown. It 
is not everyone who could have disentangled 
so successfully the threads of intrigue and mis¬ 
representation, or who could have raised his 
subjeet so well above the somewhat vulgar 
level of personalities to which the two great 
orators themselves descended. The quarrel 
has been treated often enough before, but 
everything lies in the way in which a topic is 
presented; and the idea of looking on the 
politics of the day as a dud between Aeschines 
and Demosthenes was an ingenious one. Of 
course there are other ways, and more necessary 
ones, of looking at them; but then there are 
plenty of other essays and histories. The book 
of M. Brodif on Demosthenes, noticed some 
time back in the Academy, supplies, for 
instance, a useful complement to that of M. 
Bougot. The latter is especially political and 
historical; the former pays more attention to 
the literary and artistic side of the great 
orator’s work. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A series of artides on the portraits of 
Tennyson will be commenced in an early 
number of the Magazine of Art, from the pen 
of his friend, Mr. Theodore Watts. The selec- 
tion from the large number of existing portraits 
has been approved by Lord Tennyson’s family, 
and indudes all that are authentic representa¬ 
tions of him. 

Mr. Arthur Waugh’s Study of Lord Tenny¬ 
son, which has been in preparation for the last 
two years, and which was intended for the 
spring season, is now announced by Mr. 
Heinemann for immediate publication. It 
includes much material which has not hitherto 
been brought together, and is Illustrated with 
a number of photographs specially taken for 
the work. The exact title of the volume will 
be Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Study of his Life 
and Work. 

The new volume of “The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century,” entitled Tennyson to 
Clough, to be issued immediately, will contain 
some interesting information supplied to the 
editor by several members of the Tennyson 
family. The critical notes on Lord Tennyson, 
and on his two brothers, Frederick and Charles, 
are written by Dr. A. H. Japp. 

The publication of Mr. B. L. Stevenson’s 
Beach of Faked, which it was intended to issue 
this autumn, has been postponed till next year. 
Mr. Stevenson’s work on Samoa, issued under 
the title of A Footnote to History, has reached 
a second edition; and The Wrecker is now in 
its sixteenth thousand. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. announce a volume 
of eleven sermons, entitled Faith, by the Bev. 
H. C. Beeching, rector of Yattendon, who will 
be remembered as one of the authors of “ Love 
in Idleness.” 

The Chiswick Press will issue at the end of 
this month Some Notes on Books and Pririting: 
A Guide for Authors and Others, by Mr. 
Charles T. Jacobi, the manager of the Clnswick 
Press, and also examiner in typography to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 

A novel, entitled Anthea, by Cecile Cassa- 
vetti, will be shortly issued by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. It is a sensational story, based on 
historical facts of the time of the Greek War 
of Independence, 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish 
the English edition of the re-issue of Herman 
Melville’s works, edited, with a biographical 
and critical introduction, by Mr. Arthur 
Stedman, with a portrait of the author, a map, 
and other illustrations. The complete set will 
form four volumes, of which Typee and Omoo 
will be ready very shortly, and White Jacket 
and Moby Dick are in the press. 

A new volume of essays by the late J. Hain 
Friswell, author of “ The Gentle Life,” entitled 
This Wicked World, will be published imme¬ 
diately by Messrs. Hutchinson. 

The second volume of the “Elizabethan 
Library” is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for 
immediate publication. It is entitled Choice 
Passages from the Writings of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with an introduction by Dr. A. B. 
Grosart. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus publish this 
week a new'three-volume novel by Mr. William 
Westall. The same author is writing a story 
which will run, early next year, in the Weekly 
Budget and other newspapers, and be published 
simultaneously in the united States, by Mr. 
P. F. Collier, of New York, who has acquired 
the American and Canadian rights. 

Messrs. Bemrose & Sons announce Devon¬ 
shire Wills, being a collection of abstracts of 
early Wills and Administrations proved and 
granted in the diocese of Exeter, extracted, 
arranged, and annotated by Mr. Charles 
Worthy, the county historian. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton will publish 
the English edition of a work bv the Bev. Dr. 
B. S. Storrs, of Princeton, entitled Bernard of 
Clairvaux : The Times, the Man, and his Work. 

The first large edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new novel, The Cuckoo in the Nest, has been 
exhausted. A second edition will be ready 
next week. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. an¬ 
nounce a second edition of Mr. Silas K. 
Hooking’s new volume, Where Duty Lies, the 
first having been exhausted on the day of pub¬ 
lication. 

The annual meeting of the Buskin Society of 
London was to be held on Friday of this week, 
in the Governors’ room of the Charterhouse, 
when Canon Elwyn, the Master, had under¬ 
taken to point out the chief features of interest 
in the ancient building. The ordinary meetings 
of the Society, which is now in the second 
year of its existence, are held at the London 
Institution, on the second Friday of the month, 
from November to May, at 7.30 p.m. 

Collectors of Thackerayana may be glad to 
have their attention called to The Chronicle of 
St. Geoi-ge, a quarterly periodical printed at 
Brighton, but published by Messrs. Bradford 
& Noel of Chichester. The October number 
contains some reminiscences of the novelist by 
his cousin, the Bev. F. St. John Thackeray, 
well known to many generations of Etonians. 
Writing of his own schoolboy days, he says: 

“ I never visited, rarely saw him [Thackeray] at 
this time without having a sovereign slipped into 
my hand on leaving him. . . . On these delightful 
visits he would spare no pains in taking me to 
places of amusement—the play or the pantomime 
—sometimes after an excellent dinner at the 
Garrick Club, where I remember his checking 
some one in the act of blurting out an oath, the 
utterance of which he would not tolerate in my 
presence.” 

Concerning his appearance, he quotes from the 
Agricola of Tacitus: “Nihil metus in vultu: 
gratia oris supererat. Bonurn virum facile 
crederes, magnum libenter.” 

We believe that the general consensus of 
foreign opinion would assign the first place 


among Tennyson’s works to Enoch Arden. A 
few months ago, M. Beljame, professor at idle 
Faculty des Lettres de Paris, published an 
annotated edition of it, to which was appended 
a continental bibliography. From this we learn 
that there are seven translations in French, 
and six in German. Of the former, one is 
by Xavier Marmier (who has himself died 
this very week), and another has an intro¬ 
duction by Scherer. Of the latter, one with 
illustrations has passed through more than 
thirty editions. It has also been translated 
twice into Dutch (with a frontispiece by Josef 
Israels), and twice into Italian; into Spanish, 
by D. Vicente De Arana (with illustrations); 
into Norwegian; into Hungarian; and into 
Bohemian. With the exception of the Spanish 
and some of the French, all these translations 
are in verse. In addition, there are no less 
than four annotated editions in Frenoh, and 
one in German. A dramatised version was 
produced at Boston in January, 1865, within 
a year after its publication; and another at 
the Boyal Surrey Theatre in 1869. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Mr. William Watson has written an elegy 
on Tennyson of some length for this week’s 
number of the Illustrated London News, which 
will also contain verses by Dr. Bichard Garnett 
and Mr. Andrew Lang. 

The Marquess of Salisbury will contribute a 
paper on “Constitutional Bevision ” to the 
November number of the National Review. 

The forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review will contain the following articles: 
“ What Attitude should the Churoh adopt 
towards the Aims and Methods of Labour 
Combinations f ” by Bev. Canon H. Scott 
Holland; “ The Present Position of the Sweat¬ 
ing System Question in the United Kingdom,” 
by Mr. David F. Schloss; “Co-operative 
Credit-Banking in Germany,” by Mr. Henry 
W. Wolff; “ The Universities’ Settlement in 
Whitechapel: a Criticism,” by Mr. T. H. Nunn; 
“ The Theory of Prize-Giving,” by the Bev. 
and Hon. E. Lyttelton, and the Bev. H. 
Bashdall; “Thoughts on Social Problems and 
their Solution,” by Mr. E. Vansittart Neale. 

The serial tale in the Ladies Treasury for 
next year will be written by Mary Albert, and 
entitled “ Sybil Golding’s Bubies.” 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Convocation at Oxford, on Ootober 8, 
Dr. Boyd delivered the usual Latin speech, 
reviewing the events of the past academical 
year, on the occasion of beginning another 
term of office as Vice-Chancellor. The report 
in the Times somewhat awkwardly makes him 
mention the services to archaeology of the late 
“Colonel” Chester, instead of “ Greville ” 
Chester. 

Prof. Sayce will deliver a public lecture at 
Oxford on, Wednesday next, October 19, on 
“ The History of Canaan according to the 
Babylonian Monuments.” He intends to start 
for Egypt immediately afterwards. 

Mr. J. Bass Mullinger, the historian of 
Cambridge University, who has been appointed 
to deliver the Birkbeck Lectures at Trinity 
College, has chosen as his subject “ Schools of 
Theology at Cambridge.” 

Mr. J. Bendell Harris, the new reader in 
palaeography at Cambridge, will deliver this 
term his first course of lectures in the Divinity 
School, entitled “ Introduction to Greek 
Palaeography. ” 

Prof. H. F. Pelham, Camden professor of 
ancient history at Oxford, will publish imme- 
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diately, with Messrs. Peroival, a volume 
entitled Outlines o/ Roman History, with maps. 

The Hector of the University of Padua has 
addressed a Latin letter to the Vice-Chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge, inviting them to 
send a delegate to the Galileo Tercentenary, 
which it is proposed to oelebrate from Deoember 
6 to 8. It was on December 7, 1392, that 
Galileo was appointed by the Republic of 
Venice to the ohair of astronomy at Padua, 
which he oocupied for twenty-two years. 

Mb. Wilfred Gill, of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, will deliver a special course of 
lectures during the present session at 13, Ken- 
sington-square (King’s College Department for 
Ladies) on "Ancient and Modern Aspects of 
Hellenism," with a free introductory lecture 
on “ Our Intellectual Debt to Greece,” to be 
given on Tuesday next, at 11.15 a.m. 

We may mention here two pamphlets which 
have appeared during the vacation. One is 
the inaugural address delivered by Mr. James 
Stuart at the opening of the third series of 
vacation courses of study at Cambridge. In 
this he traces the development of the University 
Extension movement during the last twenty- 
one years, and incidentally throws light on the 
origin of the term. The other is a report of a 
conference held at Oxford in August, on the 
extension of university teaching among work¬ 
men, in which Mr. Tom Mann and several 
other workmen took part. The result was a 
proposal to provide specimen courses of Uni¬ 
versity Extension lectures in the industrial 
districts, on a scale which will require at least 
£1000 a year for three years. It is proposed 
to tell off one or more experienced lecturers, as 
educational missionaries, for this branch of the 
work; to furnish each lecturer with a travelling 
organiser, who will make the local arrange¬ 
ments through trade unions and co-operative 
societies, and explain the purpose and scope of 
the courses at each chosen centre before the 
lectures begin ; and to equip each course with 
the best possible illustrations. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LAUREATE HEAD. 

(October 6, 1892.) 

The laurels fall from off as high a brow, 

As since our Shakspere wore the poet-bays, 
Who breathed Sicilian music thro’ his lays, 
And felt great Homer’s resonant ebb and flow, 
Who knew all art of word that man may know, 
And led us on by love’s undying ways. 

Who gave us back the old Arthurian days, 
The last of Laureates, Tennyson, lies low. 

Our golden age is shorter, and the spheres 
That sooner wane may swiftlier wax to prime, 
But when shall sing another as he sung 
Who wrought with Saxon purity of tongue 
The one great epic of two hundred years, 

The one memorial utteranoe for all time ? 

H. D. Rawnsley. 
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OBITUARY. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 

The greatest poetic artist of the English- 
speaking race has passed away. There need be 
no sadness of farewell at such a dose to such a 
career. To have passed a long life in undivided 
devotion to the noblest of the arts, to have 
grown in mastery of it almost to the end, to 
have become in very deed the voice of the 
nation he loved so well: this has been surely 
the supreme lot. It is characteristic that 
almost the only trouble of his later years was 
the intrusive reverence of his fellow-country¬ 
men, a burden that might have been borne 
with somewhat more of patience and geniality. 
But there was a touch of the aristocrat about 
Tennyson that chimed in well with the dignity 
of his art, and completes the picture of tho 
rates sacer, the consecrated voice of a mighty 
people, brooding in self-chosen isolation upon 
the things of highest import. 

That is not the figure which Tennyson presents 
on his first appearance in the arena where he was 
to outstrip all rivals. His Keepsake period lasted 
long. Looking back, we can indeed discern in 
the volume of 1842—in the “Ulysses,” in the 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” in “ The Two Voices ” 
—the promise of nearly all that was to come. 
But these were imbedded in much that was 
pretty but petty, Wordsworthian idylls too 
long drawn out. Lords of Burleigh and Ladies 
Clare, that half justified the early scoffers, 
Wilson and the rest. Even the melody, though 
sweet and dear, was thin and at times tinkling. 
Grace, not force or dignity, was the character¬ 
istic up to and including “The Princess” of 
1847, the most graceful poem of such length 
in the language. 

Yet all the while the master was growing in 
command over his instrument. Even in the 
earlier volumes of 1830 and 1832 there were 
premonitions of the almost flawless workmanship 
in words which was to be the cachet of Tenny¬ 
son’s style. They say that men’s minds ossify 
after forty. Certainly there oomes to lan¬ 
guages growing old a stage of ossification, when 
new collocations of words become increasingly 
difficult and the conventional epithet is 
stereotyped and polarised. In the history of 
English style, in prose indirectly as directly in 
poetry, that stage of ossification was arrested 
by Tennyson. He is the great master of the 
epithet in our language. He revived old words 
like “marish,” he invented new ones like" mur¬ 
murous.” He seems to have taken infinite 
care over the filin g of his phrases. A careful 
study of the variae lectiones of his successive 
editions is a liberal education in poetic form, 
and there was probably much greater modifi¬ 
cation before anything of his appeared in print 
at all, 


It is for this reason that the poet with whom 
he is to be affiliated in the history of English 
poetry, regarded simply as an art, is, of all 
poets in the world, Pope. It was Pope’s aim, 
he himself avowed, to make English poetry 
correct in form. It was Tennyson’s function 
to bring back to English verse that care for 
form whioh had disappeared from it when he 
began to write. During his adolescent period, 
the titular head of English poetry was Robert 
Southey, who published amorphous masses 
which he called poems, while Wordsworth was 
acting up to a theory of poetry which implied 
that form was of no consequence. Tennyson 
rescued English poetry from these tendencies. 
No wonder that his influence has been the 
dominant one among all but a few. As in the 
eighteenth century every poetaster aped Pope, 
so in the nineteenth every English minor poet 
has followed in the wake of Tennyson. 

There can be little doubt that this care for 
form was due to his University education on 
the old classical Trinity lines. Tennyson is of 
the classical order of poets in a double sense. 
There are always poets learned in their art who 
love to reproduce and recall the best work of 
their predecessors in their own or in the classi¬ 
cal languages: Milton and Gray are of this 
class. There are poets, again, who preserve in 
their lines the reserve, the dignity, the xatpls of 
the great poets of antiquity, even though 
they may not be intimately acquainted with 
them: Collins and Keats are classical in this 
sense. Tennyson was classical in both ways : 
he has antique reserve, he is full of reminis¬ 
cences. It is this fact that has made the com¬ 
parison to Virgil or to Theocritus so natural, 
yet so misleading. The reference to Theocritus 
might pass for one side of his work, and that 
the least important. But Tennyson had no 
such theme as the Majestas Romas of the great 
Mantuan before him: no national-religious 
sanction to his subject, no haunting sense of a 
world-theme in his words. 

There is, indeed, in Tennyson’s first period, 
which we are at present considering, no haunt¬ 
ing sense of anything. There is none of the 
magic, the mystical charm of Coleridge or of 
Rossetti in his lines. They are as clear cut as 
crystal, and as cold. One feels no rush of im¬ 
petuous emotion behind the words, no uncon¬ 
trollable outburst of imaginative force. Yet it 
is this that gives us the sense of a great poet, a 
vision of unknown vistas of the poet-soul 
flashing through the verse. Tennyson in his 
first period knows exactly what he wants to 
say, and says it in the best way. This is the 
side of him that has made him popular, and 
contrasts so favourably with the obscurity and 
incoherence of many of his compeers. Yet it 
has its weakness in the want of depth, want of 
soul-tone in his earlier work. 

Akin to this clear-out form was the accuracy 
and minuteness of observation whioh made him 
so successful a painter of domesticated Nature. 
His achievements in this direction may have 
been over-estimated. He is not immaculate: 
the songster nightingale is always with him 
the female, not the male, as it is in Nature: 
he was probably misled by the myth of Philp- 
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mela. But the minuteness and independence 
of his powers of observation are acknowledged 
on all hands, and go naturally with the dear 
vision of the artist in words. Yet here again 
the result is to impair the true poetic effect. 
Nature in poetry must be used as a “pathetic 
fallacy ” to give the Stimmung to the emotions 
the poet wishes to arouse. Minute attention to 
detail diverts the emotion, and at best pro¬ 
duces only a decorative effect. 

The danger was that this mastery of form 
and dearness of vision would lead to mere 
daintiness, might even result in the feeble 
elegancy of vers de society. Tennyson was saved 
from this by the great chastening sorrow of his 
life. While he was training himself as a 
poetic artist with metrical experiments and 
coinages of five-word phrases enshrining his 
observations of Nature, he was also elaborating 
his masterpiece—“ In Memoriam.” For twice 
the Horatian period he kept this series of poem- 
sequences by him, adding, revising, inserting, 
and rejecting, till the whole grew to a moving 
series of pictures of a soul’s development 
from the first overwhelming stroke till the final 
recondliation of sorrow and hope. Injustice is 
done to Tennyson in thinking of the “ In 
Memoriam ” as one outburst. He is careful to 
mark the stages of his grief. In one case 
we can even date a stanza at least thirteen 
years later than the death of Arthur Hallam. 
When the poet speaks of sdence charming her 
secret from the latest moon, there is little doubt 
he is referring to the discovery of Neptune in 
18-16; yet this occurs in one of the earlier 
sections of the poem. The dangers involved 
in a philosophical poem were overcome by 
putting the problem in a concrete shape. The 
theology of the poem was from Rugby: it is 
the voice of the Broad Church, clear, yet some¬ 
what thin, and wanting in the higher imagina¬ 
tion. The curious antidpations of Darwinism 
which occur so frequently in it were due to the 
interest exdted by Chambers’s Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, which appeared in 
1844, and enable us to see how late 'these 
sections of the poem were added. The felicities 
of phrase with which it abounds cause it to 
rank as one of the best known poems in the 
language, and the one with which the name of 
Tennyson will be indissolubly connected. Here, 
again, the comparison with Pope is justified. 
The only other long philosophical poem in the 
language of any real literary merit is his 
“ Essay on Man.” 

“ Maud ” is even a greater surprise when 
compared with the Tennyson of. the first period. 
There is no lack here of impetuous emotion, no 
cold decorative work. There is even a touch 
of hysteria in the highly wrought passion. The 
poet broke here with Manchesterthum : the 
sword is the voice of God, as a later poet has 
put it. There was in ‘ ‘ Maud ” an indication of 
emotional power, as in “In Memoriam” there 
was an unexpected proof of intellectual power, 
in one who had seemed only the idle singer of an 
empty day. To the poet of “ In Memoriam ” 
and “ Maud ” there seemed no height too high, 
no poetic exploit too ambitious. 

UnhappUy, the poet’s ambition turned for 


nearly a quarter of a century into spheres of 
poetic art where his powers, great as they were, 
were inadequate. He was not an epic poet, 
he was not a dramatic poet; yet he devoted 
his forces at their highest capacity to epic, 
to drama. An epic is the presentation of 
a national myth regarded as sacred: the 
“ Paradise Lost ” answers to this description, 
the “ Idylls of the King ” do not. Arthur has 
never been a national hero : he is mainly the 
outcome of a long series of literary creation ; 
the “ Idylls ” could at best claim only to be a 
literary epic, not a national one. But the 
temper required fer the literary epio is the 
romantic, not the classical spirit. There must 
be something of the Yiking delight in battle, a 
tone of x'tpMV, not to mention a certain sensuous 
glory, surrounding the passion of the epic. 
Such ideals are different from the Rugby ones, 
which Tennyson represents in literature. 

It is scarcely denied that Tennyson trans¬ 
formed the tone of his originals, of the 
“ Mabinogion ” and the “ Morte Darthur.” 
The unworthy gibe that the “ Morte d’Arthur ” 
of Tennyson was a “ Morte d’Albert ” was 
the more unfair, as the “ Morte d’Arthur ” 
is the least unsuccessful of the series, and 
departs least from the original. But the 
whole conception of Guinevere, and still more 
that of Vivien, was of the nineteenth- 
century English gentleman, and something in 
the spirit of Mr. Podsnap. The control of 
passion, which is so characteristic a part of the 
Rugby ideal, has its noble side, but it has a 
narrowing effect on the artist when dealing 
with passionate subjects. Along with it goes 
a want of humour, conspicuous alike in Tenny¬ 
son and in Wordsworth. The “ Northern 
Farmer ” is almost the sole exception to the 
high seriousness of his work. The isolation of 
the poet must have contributed to this defect: 
one cannot keep oneself in cotton wool with 
impunity. 

The epic period, 1860-70, was succeeded by 
a dramatic decade even more disastrous for his 
reputation. It is not merely that the dramas 
were unsuited for the stage; their fatal defect 
was that they were not dramatic. There is 
more dramatic force, for example, in the closing 
lines of “ Lucretius ” than in the whole of the 
the dramas put together. It is useless to note 
that the character of Henry II., or of Mary, 
is according to the Records: dramas are not 
histories. Tennyson may have conceived his 
characters aright; he has not presented them 
dramatically. Here, again, as in the epic series, 
one felt the absence of the creative rush, the 
sense of a personality behind the artistic work 
and greater than it. The great poet is himself 
greater than his work; the sense of easy 
mastery of their materials is given by men like 
Shakspere or Homer. Tennyson’s epic and 
dramatic studies leave a sense of the poet’s 
struggle with an uncongenial task. Even the 
poet’s mastery of form had declined; there are 
many passages in the “ Idylls ” which, by their 
mere verbal beauty, redeem the poems from 
insignificance. There are scarcely any in the 
dramas—apart from the lyrical interludes— 

Dii 


which are either worthy of their setting or 
worthy of being taken out of their setting. 

I can remember the disastrous effect the 
epic and dramatic periods had on Tennyson’s 
reputation during the “ seventies.” We that 
were interested in the future of English letters 
had lost all hope in Tennyson: our eyes were 
turned to Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne. It 
became the fashion to think and speak slight¬ 
ingly of the great master, who was all the 
while maturing to a final creative outburst 
which was to raise him far above any con¬ 
temporary, far above most of his predecessors 
in English song, except the two greatest names 
of all. The fifth act of the drama of Tenny- 
Bon’s poetic career fulfils all, and more than all, 
the promise of the earlier ones. 

Since Sophocles there has been nothing in all 
literature like that St. Martin’s summer of 
Tennyson’s muse. The old age of Goethe was 
devoted to science; the vital portions of the 
second part of “Faust” were written years 
before they were published. The vigour and 
virility of the volume of “Ballads,” the 
“ Teiresias ” volume, the “ New Locksley Hall,” 
and the “ Demeter ” volume were astounding: 
“Rizpah,” “Vastness,” “The Ballad of the 
‘ Revenge,’ ” “ Teiresias,” to mention some of 
the more striking, were achievements of the first 
order in poetic force. There was no want of 
the rush of inspiration behind the verse; there 
was rugged vigour, sublime incoherence. The 
metrical forms could no longer bear the ful¬ 
ness of the poetic fervour. There was no over- 
niceness of precision; even the metre hrtd 
grown less smooth, more Michaelangelesque. 
It was as if the frost of eld was sending spikes 
of ice across the surface of the stream of verse. 
Thus, in the “ Crossing of the Bar,” which has 
been so mercilessly reiterated during the past 
week, the third line of each stanza seems to 
our ear wanting in the old smoothness and 
ring; yet it is effective for all that. 

It is in the Tennyson of these later days that 
we recognise the master—the great poet-soul 
looming behind the poem, and greater than it. 
He rises at times to an almost prophetic strain. 
He had always been English of the English ; 
if this had given him some narrowness of 
vision and sympathy, it gave him in later 
years the intensity which seems impossible 
without some narrowness. He has revived for 
us the half-forgotten sentiment of patriotism. 
Even throughout the pseudo-cosmopolitanism 
of the Manchester period of recent history he 
was always for England first: “ Love thou thy 
land ! ” was his refrain throughout, and he set 
the example himself. He has been the one 
Laureate that was really the nation’s voice. If 
his utterances as Laureate do not take a foremost 
place among his compositions, that is simply 
because the English nation during his laureate- 
ship has been happy in having no dramatic 
episodes in its history. You cannot be strik¬ 
ingly effective in dealing with a slow and un¬ 
conscious development. 

It cannot be said of Tennyson that he has 
been a great spiritual force in the national 
development of the last half-century. “ The 
Princess” may have aided the movement for the 
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higher education of women, though it is in 
essence a protest against it. "In Memoriam” 
has liberalised theology and been to the Broad 
Church movement what “ The Christian Year ” 
has been to the High Church. But where is 
the Broad Church nowP "Maud” may have 
helped to free England from the shackles of 
Manchesterthum. His later incursions into 
polemical verse, the “ Children’s Hospital” and 
the unfortunate “Promise of May,” were best 
forgotten. Direct didacticism is likely at all 
times to lead to priggishness. The teaohing of 
the true poet is indirect—a sort of induction 
of the poetic temper and attitude, far more 
subtle and penetrating in its effect than all 
your direct teaching. The pictures of still and 
cleanly English life in the earlier idylls, of 
sturdy heroism in the ballads, even the some¬ 
what namby-pamby chivalry of the epical 
‘ ‘ Idylls ”—these were the teachings of Tennyson, 
so far as he was a teacher. It is noteworthy 
that, in almost all these aspects, he was carrying 
on the tradition of his predecessor on the poetic 
throne. 

There were so many Tennysons that one would 
never have done in attempting to deal with 
all sides of his multifarious poetic activity. 
But throughout the five acts of his poetic life 
there is one common element that binds them 
into an organic unity. His lyrics wero as sweet 
last as first. They run through and connect 
together, like a string of pearls, all his poetic 
phases, even his bronze and iron periods. They 
give unity to “ The Princess ” ; they relieve the 
heaviness of the dramas. Dainty and exquisite 
in form, they have besides that haunting 
charm, that imaginative atmosphere which is 
too often wanting in Tennyson’s other work. 
Their melody is almost unsurpassed in our 
language, and they have received the homage 
of musicians in frequent settings. Yet I re¬ 
member George Eliot saying to me, that, 
exquisite as they are, they are seldom 
suitable for singing, especially when compared 
with the Elizabethan lyrics which trill forth as 
naturally as from a bird. The collocations of 
consonants in Tennyson’s lyrics often impede 
voice production. The Elizabethans were 
writing for a nation of singers; Tennyson was 
writing for a people with whom singing is a 
lost art. 

It was his lyrics that made him the popular 
poet he undoubtedly was. He was emphati¬ 
cally, for the Victorian era, the man that sang 
the nation’s songs. If these were at times 
wanting in the finer harmonies and the more 
complex rhythms, that was no bar to their 
popularity—it was rather a condition of it. 
The critical problem of Tennyson’s art, we have 
been told, is his simultaneous acceptance by mob 
and by dilettanti. The solution is obvious : he 
appealed to these different classes with different 
phases of his art. He could use the simplicity, 
even the banality, of Longfellow, and he could 
also wield the wand of Coleridge, or of 
Rossetti. There were so many Tennysons. 

Of Tennyson the man the public know 
nothing; it was his dignified wish to live his 
life apart. The glimpses we catch of him 
reveal something akin to his own bluff English 
squires, tempered by even more than the usua 


share of poetic sensitiveness. This aloofness 
need only be here considered in reference to 
its consequences on his art. This cannot but 
have suffered from want of contact with the 
larger life, which made him impossible as a 
dramatist. But it prepared the way for the 
Seerhood of the closing period, and, above all, 
enabled him to live his life solely devoted to 
his glorious art. 

No English poet impresses one with such a 
sense of continuous improvement in the technique 
of his vocation. At first the echoes resound: 
a touch of Keats, a sentiment of Wordsworth, 
a phrase of Byron, a rhythm of Shelley or of 
Coleridge, metrical experiments in quantity— 
everywhere we find the poet testing all things 
poetical, and holding fast that which was good. 
Soon the individual accent comes, in the “Palace 
of Art,” in the “ Lotus Eaters,” in “ The Epic 
and the music strengthens and deepens till the 
last. NoEnglishpoetbutMilton shows so steady 
an advance in his art from the beginning of his 
career till its close. Nor has Milton the same 
wide command of all the keys. Tennyson is 
the greatest poetic artist of England, and he 
will thus remain at once the people’s poet and 
the poets’ poet of these isles. 

It is no world-poet that England now is 
mourning with commingled pride and grief. 
No world-pain throbs through his lines. No 
world-problem finds in him expression or 
solution. The sweet domesticities, the manly 
and refined ideals of English lifo in the middle 
period of the nineteenth century—Tennyson was 
the fluted voice of these. To these he has given 
immortality while he has gained immortality 
from them. For us he has helped to form the 
English ideals which are destined to be an 
abiding influence in the national life. He 
spoke not to the world at large : he spoko only 
to his beloved England. He was, and is, our 
own Tennyson. 

Joseph Jacobs. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for October contains three 
valuable scholarly articles. Dr. John Taylor 
gives a sympathetic sketch of Prof. Cheyne’s 
recent work on the critical study of the David 
narratives and the Book of Psalms, bringing 
forward those points which most needed to be 
emphasised against hostile misrepresentations. 
Prof. Bamsay gives his third paper on St. 
Paul’s Journey in Asia Minor, dealing with 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. Prof. G. A. 
Smith discusses with brevity and acuteness the 
most startling of Duhrn’s critical conclusions in 
his recent work on Isaiah ; it is to be regretted 
that he did not rather call attention to some of 
the numerous points on which all critical 
scholars muBt be glad to learn from this accom¬ 
plished commentator. The other papers are by 
Bishop Walsham How, in favour of a selection 
from the alterations of the Authorised Version 
of the New Testament made by the revisers; 
by Dean Chadwick, on Demoniacal Possession; 
by Prof. Beet, on Modern Theories of the 
Atonement; and by Dr. David Brown, on 
Herod the Tetrarch. Prof. Sunday gives a 
note on Marcus Dod’s popular work on St. 
John; and Prof. A. B. Davidson, on Arthur 
Davis’s small book on the Hebrew Accents, 
which has already been noticed in the 
Academy. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Me. Edwabd Arnold’s List. 

“Student and Singer”: the Reminiscences 
of Charles Santley, with a photogravure 
portrait of the author as a young man, and two 
other portraits in operatic costume; “ England 
in Egypt,” by Alfred Milner, late Under¬ 
secretary of Finance in Egypt; ‘ ‘ The Memories 
of Dean Hole,” with a photogravure portrait of 
the author, and several original illustrations 
from sketches by Leech and Thackeray; 
“Echoes of Old Country Life,” being Recol¬ 
lections of Sport, Society, Politics, and Farming 
in the good Old Times, by J. K. Fowler 
(Rusticus), formerly of the White Hart Hotel 
and the Prebendal Farms, Aylesbury; “The 
Battles of Frederick the Great,” abstracted 
from Carlyle’s Biography, and edited by Prof. 
Cyril Ransome, with numerous illustrations 
reproduced from the German Imperial State 
Edition of Frederick’s Works, the original 
battle-plans from Carlyle’s Biography, and a 
map. 

Educational. — “The Moral Instruction of 
Children,” by Felix Adler, President of 
the Ethical Sooiety of New York; and 
“ Education from a National Standpoint,” 
translated from the French of Alfred Fouillee, 
by W. J. Greenstreet, forming two volumes in 
“The International Education Series”; “A 
First French Course, with Grammar Exercises 
and Vocabularies,” by James Boi'elle ; “ A 
First French Reader and Exercise Book,” 
edited for use in schools, with a vocabulary, 
by W. J. Greenstreet; “A First German 
Course,” by L. J. Lumsden; “ A First Latin 
Course, for the use of Beginners,” with gram¬ 
mar exercises and vocabularies, by W. J. 
Greenstreet; “An Elementary Algebra for 
use in Schools and Colleges,” by Prof. Tanner 
and W. J. Greenstreet; “ The Standard Ceurse 
of Elementary Chemistry,” Farts I.-V., by 
E. J. Cox; “ Arnold’s English Readers,” 

Primers I. and II., “ Infant Reader,” and 
Books I.-VII., edited by Dr. M. T. Yates; 
“Arnold’s Residing Sheets,” to accompany the 
Primer in “ Arnold’s English Readers ” ; 
“ Arnold’s Geography Readers,” Books I.-VII., 
edited by Dr. M. T. Yates; “ Arnold’s 

History Readers,” Books I.-VII., edited by 
Dr. M. T. Yates; “ Arnold’s Unseen Readers,” 
Book III.-VI., with test-cards corresponding 
to the letterpress; “ Arnold’s Wild Flower 
Pictures,” a series of coloured pictures for the 
decoration of schools. 

The Children's Favourite Series. —“ Deeds of 
Gold,” a book of heroic and patriotic deeds, 
tending to inspire a love of courage, bravery, 
and dovotion; “ My Book of Fables,” chosen 
chiefly from the famous old Fables of Aesop and 
others dear to children of all generations; 
“ My Story-Book of Animals,” anecdotes and 
tales about animals, from the familiar pets of 
the house to the beasts of the forest; “ Rhymes 
for You and Me,” short verses and rhymes, 
which everybody loves, and which are the first 
to be learned and the last to be forgotten by 
children. 


Messrs. Blaokie & Son’s List. 

“Beric the Briton: a Story of the Roman 
Invasion,” by G. A. Henty, with twelve page 
illustrations by W. Parkinson; “In Greek 
Waters : a Story of the Grecian War of Inde¬ 
pendence (1821-1827),” by G. A. Henty, with 
twelve page illustrations by W. S. Stacey and a 
map; “Condemned as a Nihilist: a Story of 
Escape from Siberia,” by G. A. Henty, with 
eight page illustrations by Walter Paget; “ The 
Thirsty Sword : a Story of the Norse Invasion 
of Scotland (1262-63),” by Robert Leighton, 
with eight page illustrations by Alfred Pearse, 
and a map; “The Heiress of Courtleroy,” by 
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Stkio, B. Goethe u. die Briider Grimm. Berlin: Bewer. 
6M. 

Btrrn, B. Vom Kaukasns zum Hindukuach. Reisemomente. 
6 M. Die Romanows. Intime Epiaoden ana d. rose. 
Hofleben. 3 M. 50 Pf. Berlin : Cronbaeh. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Lakairksse, E. L’Inde apr^s le Bouddha. Paria: Carr5. 
4fr. 

Vaconics, F. Die meesianiache Idee der Hebraeer, ge- 
achiehtlich entwickelt. 1. Tl. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

HISTOBY, LAW, ETC. 

Bleibtriu.!K. Geachichte n. Geiat der enropaiachen Kriege 
unter Friedrich dem Groeeen n. Napoleon. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 8M. 

Boulabt, Baron, M^moiree militairee dn glnlral, but lee 

S erree de la Blpubliqne et de 1’Empire. Paris: lib. 
ustrta. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Fkstoabk, Bndolf v. Ihering zu aeinem Doctor-Jubd&um 
Uberreicht. Stxaaaborg: Trilbner. 3 M. 60 Pf. Stutt¬ 
gart : Enke. 7 M. 

Graxdmaison, Geoffrov de. L’Ambaraade fran^&iae en 
Eapagne pendant la Revolution (1789—1804). Paris: 
Plon. 7 ft. 60 c. 

Hoffmann, M. Geachichte der fteien- u. Hansestadt LUbeck. 

2. Halfte. Liibeck : Schmenahl. 4 M. 

Joskphi, F., opera omnia. Poet I. Bekkerum recognovit 
8. A. Naber. Yol. III. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 60 Pf. 
Lamprecht, K. Deutsche Geaobichte. 8. Bd. Berlin: 
Gaertner. 6 M. 

Scixultkn, A. De conventibua dvium romanorum. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 4 M. 

Tollik, H. Geachichte der franzoaiachen Colonie v. Magde¬ 
burg. 3. Bd. Abth. 1, A. Magdeburg: Faber. 12 M. 
Vk;wa-Mitra. Lea Cbamites-Indes prt-Aryennea, etc. 
Paris : Maiaonneuve. 25 fr. 

PHYSIC AL^SCTENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Acloquk, A. Lea Lichens: anatomie, phyaiologie, mor¬ 
phologic. Paris: Boillitoe. 8 ft. 50 c. 

Fbkytag,L. Vereinfachuag in der statiachen Beatimmung 
elastiacher Balkentxager. Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. 
Klein, F. Yorleaungen ub. die Theorie der elliptiachen 
Modulfunctionen, auagearb. v. R. Fricke. 2. Bd. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 24 M. 

Perrier, Edmond. Traitd de Zoologie. Fasc. 2. Pro- 
tozoairea et phytozoaires. Paris: Savy. 22 ft. 
Publication'** der v. Kuffner ’achen Stemwarte in Wien 
(Ottakring). Hng. v. N. Hen. 2. Bd. Wien: Frick. 
20 M. 

8tein’s Orchideenbuoh. Berlin: Parey. 20M. 

Temmixq, E. Beitrag zur Daratellung u. Kritik der moral- 
iachen Bildungalebre Kant's. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 
Zsciiokkb, E. Weitere Unterauchungen Ub. das Verhalt- 
niaa der Knochenbildung zur Statik u. Mechanik d. 
Vertebraten-Skelettee. Zurich: OrellFliaali. 8M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Corpus inacriptionum graeearum Graedae sententrionalia. 
Yol. I. Inacriptiones graecae Megariaia, Oropiae, 
Boeotiae ed. W. Dittenberger. Berlin : Reimer. 85 M. 
Godzfboy, Fred. Dictionn&ire de l'andenne langue ftan- 
9 &ise. 70® Livr. Paris: Bouillon. 6 fr. 

Kahle, B. Die Sprache der Skalden auf Grand der Binnen- 
u. Endreime, verbunden m. e. Reimanum. Strasaburg : 
Trilbner. 7 M. 

Prbuss, S. Index Demoethenioua. Leipzig : Teubner. 10 M. 
Richter, P. Zur Dramaturgic d. Aeschylus. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 6 M. 50 Pf. 

Bosky, L. de. Chan-Hai-King. T. 1. 30 ft. Le Hiao- 
King. 20 fr. Paris: Maiaonneuve. 

Striker, K. v. den. Die Bakaird-Sprache. Leipzig: 
Koehler. 18 M. 

STKRKBAcn, L. Curae Menandreae. Cracow: Yerlaga- 
geaellachaft. 2 M. 

Weissenpels, O. Cicero ala Schulachriftsteller. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 4 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DID DANTE KNOW HEBREW '( 

Stonhoe Grange, Norfolk: Oot. 8,1892. 

Had Dante access to Hebrew literature, either 
of his own knowledge or through the medium 
of his Jewish friend, Immanuel Ben Salomo of 
Rome ? This question has often been discussed 
(see T. Paur, Jahrbuch der deutschen Gesellschaft, 
iii. 423-462, iv. 667-672; K. Witte, Dante- 
Forschtingen, ii. 43-47; Plumptre, Commedia 
and Camoniere of D., I. lxxv.-lxxvii; and 
F. Delitzsch, “ Zwei Kleine Dante-Stndien ” in 
the Zeitschri/t /Hr Kirldiclic Wissenschaft for 
1888, i. 41-50). There is, however, one small 
point of some interest in this connexion which, 
so far as I am aware, has hitherto been left 
unnoticed. 

In the Targum on the Book of Esther 
Mordecai the Jew is continually designated by 
the appellation of “ the Just ” * (see Smith, 


Did. of Bible, s.v. “Mordecai”), an expression 
which is not used of him in the biblical text. 
It is worthy of note, though it may he a mere 
coincidence, that in the passage of the “ Pur- 
gatorio ” (xvii. 29) where Dante sees Hainan 
erocifisso (an expression, by the way, justified 
by the Vulgate, “Domum Aman concessi 
Esther, et ipsum juasi affigi cruci,” Lib. Est. 
viii. 7 *), with Ahasuerus, Esther, and Mordecai 
grouped around Mm, he speaks of the last as 
“ il giusto Mardocheo.” 

Paget Toynbee. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 16, 7.80 p.m. Ethical Society : “ Art and 
Ethics,” by Mr. Perdval Chubb. 

Monday, Oot. 17, 5 p.m. Hellenic : “ Some Early Homeric 
Vase-Paintings,” by Miss Eugdnie Sellers ; “ Iron in 
Homer,” by Mr. F. B. Jevons. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Lower Extremity,” 
HI., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18,8.80 p.m. Anthropological: “Develop¬ 
ments in Buddhist Architecture and Symbolism,” by 
Major R. C. Temple. 

Wkdhe8day, Oct. 19, 8 p.m. Microscopical: “ Methods for 
Staining Medullated Nerve Fibres,” by Dr. C. E. Beevor ; 
** Heterosporium atperatum : A Parasitic Funvus,” by Mr. 
G. Masses: “ The Use of Monochromatic Yellow light 
for Photo-Micrography,” by Dr. H. G. Pifford. 

Thursday, Oct. 20. 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Trunk,” 
I., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Friday, Oct. 21, 7.80 p.m. Buskin: “The Spirit of Art,” by 
Mr. Arthur Boutwood. 


SCIENCE. 

AN ETRUSCAN BOOK FROM EGYPT. 

Die etruslctschen Mumienlinden des Agramer 
National-Museums. By J. Krall. (From 
the “ Dankschriften der K. Akademie der 
Wissensehaften in Wien,” vol. xli.) 

Archaeological discoveries of the most un¬ 
expected character follow rapidly one upon 
the other. Who could have dreamed that 
the larger part of an ancient Etruscan book 
would be discovered, much less that it 
would be discovered among the wrappings 
of an Egyptian mummy ? Yet such is the 
case. P?of. Krall, the fortunate discoverer, 
has not only brought to light one of those 
“ linen books ” which, we are told, were 
treasured up in the temple of Moneta at 
Rome, he has also found what is likely to 
prove the key to the decipherment of the 
mysterious Etruscan language. 

About the year 1849 an Egyptian mummy 
of the Ptolemaic epoch was brought to 
Europe by an Austrian traveller, Michael 
von Baric. Ten years later, and some time 
after his death, the 'mummy found its way 
into the museum of Agram, where it has 
since been preserved under a glass case. 
Either at the time of its presentation to the 
museum or shortly before, it was unrolled, 
and it was noticed that some of the linen 
bandages which had been wound around it 
were inscribed with characters. Brugsch 
Pasha examined these in 1867-8, and thought 
they might be Ethiopian, and in 1877 a few 
of the lines were copied by Sir R. Burton, 
who “ suspected ” that they embodied “ a 
translation of the Todtenbuch from Egyptian 
into some Arabic (Nabathean ?) tongue.” 
It was reserved for Prof. Krall to discover 
that the letters were those of the well-known 
Etruscan alphabet, and that the words in¬ 
scribed in them were words which have been 
met with in the Etruscan texts. 


Anne Beale, with eight page illustrations by 
T. C. H. Castle; “ A Very Odd Girl: or, Life 
at the Gabled Farm,” by Annie E. Armstrong, 
with six page illustrations by S. T. Dadd; 
“ The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from 
Land,” by C. J. Hyne, with six page illustra¬ 
tions by F. Brangwyn; “An Ola-Time Yam: 
wherein is set forth divers desperate mischances 
which befell Anthony Ingram and his ship¬ 
mates in the West Indies and Mexico with 
Hawkins and Drake,” by Edgar Pickering, 
illustrated with six page pictures drawn by 
Alfred Pearse; “A Rough Road: or, How the 
Boy made a Man of Himself,” by Mrs. G. 
Linnaeus Banks, illustrated by Alfred Pearse; 
“Penelope and the Others: a Story of Five 
County Children,” by Amv Walton, illustrated 
by L. Leslie Brooke; “ A Cruise in Cloudland,” 
by Henry Frith, illustrated by W. S. Stacey; 
“The Two Dorothys: a Tale for Girls,” by 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, illustrated by Gordon 
Browne; “An Unexpected Hero,” by Eliz. J. 
Lysaght, with three page illustrations by S. T. 
Dadd; "The Bushranger’s Secret,” by Mrs. 
Henry Clarke, with three page illustrations by 
W. S. Stacey; “Phil and Ms Father,” by 
Ismay Thom, illustrated by S. T. Dadd; 
“ Prim’s Story,” by L. E. Tiddeman, illustrated 
byT. H. Wilson; “The Lost Dog, and Other 
Stories,” by Ascott R. Hope; “ A Council of 
Courtiers,” by Cora Langton; “ The Rambles 
of Three Children,” by Geraldine Mockler; 
“ Little Miss Masterful,” by L. E. Tiddeman; 
“ An Australian Childhood,” by Ellen Camp¬ 
bell ; “ A Sprig of Honeysuckle,” by Georgina 
M. Squire. 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List. 

“ With Russian Pilgrims,” by the Rev. Alex. 
A. Boddy ; “ The National Churches,” Vol. IV., 
“ The Church in the Netherlands,” by the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield, Vol. V., “The Church in 
Scotland,” by Canon Luckock; “ Great Charac¬ 
ters of Fiction,” edited by M. E. Townsend; 
“ Farthings,” by Mrs. Molesworth ; “ The 
Little Doctor, or the Magic of Nature,” by 
Darley Dale; “The Queen of the Goblins,” by 
WilheWina Pickering; “ Nigel Bartram’s 

Ideal,” by Florence Wilford ; “ The Sound of 
the Streets,” by Mrs. Robert O’Reilly; “A 
Troublesome Trio, or Grandfather’s Wife,” by 
Mrs. Reginald Bray; “ Stories told to a 

Child,” by Jean Ingelow; “Captain Geoff,” 
by Ismay Thom ; “ Cousin Isabel,” by Marion 
Andrews; “Little Sisters of Pity,” by Ismay 
Thom ; “ A Pair of Old 8hoes,” by Christabel 
R. Coleridge; “A Week spent m a Glass 
Pond,” by Mrs. Ewing; “My Birthday 
Book,” edited by Mrs. Trebeck ; “ The Story- 
Telling Album for Boys and Girls ”; also the 
following annual volumes : “ Sunday,” “ Chat¬ 
terbox,” “The Prize,” “The Young Standard 
Bearer,” “ Leading Strings,” “ Friendly 
Work,” “Friendly Leaves,” and “Chatterbox 
Christmas Box." 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Bodbost, P. La Terre promise: Bonus. Paris: Lemerre. 
3 fr. B0 c. 

Cartel, 3. Pdrinaik: Legends bretonne. Paris: Plon. 
S fr. 60 c. 

CAriTAi.ES, Les, dn Monde. Paris: Haebette. 22 fr. 

Cyor, E. de. Nihilisme et Anarchie. Paris: Calmann Ldvy. 
3 fr. BO c. 

Falsar, A. Les Alpee francaisee: lee montognes, les eaux 
etc. Paris: BaiUidre. 3 fr. 60 e. 

Fiodob, S. Parlamentswisaenschaft. ITT. Die parlamentar. 

Technik. Berlin: Pattkammer. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Hebvet de Sairt-Dbrys, Marquis d\ Six Nouvelles 
nouYelles, traduites du cbinots. Paris: Maisonneuve. 
5 fr. 

LERTHiaic, Ch. Le Rhone: Histoirc d'un fleuve. Paris: 
Plon. 18 fr. 

Hubrkb, Th.. Handxeichnungen zu seiner Uebersetzung der 
Waltgeschichte d. SabdUeus. Strasaburg: Oenchel. 

Routisb, Gaston. La Mexiqne. Paris: Le Soudior. 8 fr. 


* Of. the Prologue to the Wyclifflte versions of 
the Book of Esther : “ This book of Hester, the 
qween, makith mynde of the rijtful Mardochee, 
and of the wickidde mas Aman.” 


* So also in the Wyclifflte versions: “ The hous 
of Aman I haue grauntdd to Ester, the quen, and 
hym I haue comaundid to be ficchid ( tar. hangid) 
on the cros.” 
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THE ACADEMY. 


The complete editing of the text has been 
a work of time and difficulty. Here and 
there the letters wore almost or wholly 
illegible. Moreover, the linen pages of the 
ancient book had been torn into several 
fragments, and to fit these together was by 
no means an easy task. The work, however, 
has now been accomplished, and we have 
before ns in consecutive order what Prof. 
Krall calculates to be about two-thirds of 
the original text. 

The conclusion of the book has been 
preserved, though the commencement is 
missing. The work was divided into sections 
or chapters with spaces between them, and 
the words are separated from one another by 
means of points. The same words and 
phrases, moreover, are constantly repeated, 
a fact which ought to prove of considerable 
assistance to the decipherer. The majority 
of the words have already been found in 
the Etruscan inscriptions, more especially 
in that of the Cippus Perusinus, the only 
inscription of any length as yet discovered. 
Certain numerals, it may be added, a know¬ 
ledge of which we owe to the famous dice 
of Toscanella, are of frequent occurrence. 

The nature of the text, I think, it is not 
difficult to determine. In the concluding 
portion, as well as in several other places, 
we meet with the words hinthu and hinththin. 
Now, the meaning of the root hinth has 
long been known. The derivative Mnthial 
signifies a “ ghost,” as is shown by a pic¬ 
ture in a tomb at Vulci, where hinthial 
Patrukles is written over “the shade of 
Patrokles.” The newly-discovered book, 
therefore, must, like the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead, be a sort of ritual for the departed. 
We may, perhaps, see in it one of the 
twelve sacred books of Tages, which con¬ 
tained all the religious lore of the Etruscan 
priests and soothsayers. 

Its ritualistic character is further made 
apparent by what is evidently a sort of 
magical incantation, which is found at the 
beginning of the seventh column. The in¬ 
cantation consists of three lines, which are 
marked off from the rest of the text by two 
symbols. Each line begins with the word 
male (“0 fair one”?), and ends with the 
rhyming words aisvale (“divine”?), ale 
and vale. In the last it is possible that 
we have the borrowed Latin “ vale.” 

Other borrowed Latin words seem to 
exist in the text. One of these is vinum. 
Another, I believe, is tiurim, which occurs 
several times in the phrase tiurim avils khis. 
This I should translate “ a bull of two (?) 
years,” the phrase ethrse tinsi tiurim avils 
khii being “ offer to Jupiter a bull of two(?) 
years.” 

I have followed Canon Isaac Taylor in 
assigning to it or khi the meaning of “ two.” 
But in the newly-found book (col. x., line 
21) we have the sequence ki, thu, zal ; and 
since in the Cippus Perusinus ki, zal and 
hath, make up the numeral xii., it seems to 
me pretty clear that the Etruscan names of 
the first six numerals really were: (1) makh, 
(2) huth, (3) «fl, (4) ki, (5) thu, (6) zal. 

Where the newly-discovered text is so 
particularly valuable is in showing us at 
last what were the forms of Etruscan 
grammar. The scanty materials furnished 
by the inscriptions have never as yet afforded 


us a real insight into this most important 
part of the language. Now we see that 
the forms of Etruscan grammar were both 
numerous and complicated, and I doubt if 
anyone will ever again venture to connect 
them with the forms of Indo-European 
speech. Prof. Krall’s discovery has dealt 
the death-blow to all the theories which 
assumed the Etruscan language to be Indo- 
European. 

Towards the end of his memoir, Prof. 
Krall discusses the question of the authen¬ 
ticity of the newly-discovered book, and 
proves conclusively its genuineness. Words, 
for instance, occur in it which were not 
known until after it had been examined by 
Brugsch Pasha; indeed, at the time of his 
visit to the museum of Agram even the 
Etruscan numerals had not been discovered. 
A forger would thus have had to anticipate 
the discoveries which have been made since 
1874 by a number of different scholars. 

The mummy around which the pages of 
the book were folded was that of a woman. 
But it seems probable that they were not 
intended to be a safeguard for her in her 
assage through the world below; had they 
eeu so, they would not have been torn 
into strips. It is more likely that, like the 
Petrie Papyri, they came from the waste- 
paper basket of some Etruscan who had 
settled in northern Egypt, and that they 
were purchased by an Egyptian undertaker 
for the purposes of his trade. 

Before concluding, I must not forget to 
say that the index to the Etruscan words 
contained in the text has been prepared by 
the competent hands of Dr. Deecke. 

A. H. Sayce. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, treasurer of 
the Royal Institution, has received from Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkins, of Setanket, Long Island, 
New York, the munificent donation of £20,000 
to the funds of the institution, to be applied in 
the promotion of scientific research. Mr. 
Hodgkins recently presented £40,000 to the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington. 

Colonel Bailey, R.E., lecturer in forestry 
at the University of Edinburgh, has been 
appointed to fill the office of secretary and 
editor to the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Arthur Silva White. 

Messrs. H. Alabaster, Gatehouse & Co. 
have in the press a work by Mr. E. C. de 
Segundo, entitled Domestic Electric Lighting, 
treated from the Consumer's Standpoint. 

In view of the opposition of Jupiter on 
October 12, Miss Ellen M. Clerke—who has 
already done so much in her larger works to 
make intelligible the phenomena of the stellar 
and the solar systems—has written a well- 
printed shilling pamphlet, entitled Jupiter 
and His System (Edward Stanford). In 
lucid language, the successor of Mary Somer¬ 
ville tells us about Jupiter as we see him, 
about his physical condition, his great red 
spot, and bus moons; while on the cover, we 
are shown the markings of the surface of the 
planet, together with the relative size and 
distance of his satellites, of which the number 
is now raised to five. We may add that 
Jupiter will remain easy of observation for 
twelve nights longer. 
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PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

In memory of the Rev. John Alfred Robinson, 
who died at his work in the employment of 
the Church Missionary Society in the Niger 
Territories, an Association has been founded to 
provide a scientific study of the Hausa 
language, the lingua franca of the Central 
Sudan, with aview of translating the Scriptures 
into that tongue, and also of promoting the 
higher interests of the people. The first 
step of the Hausa Association will be to appoint 
two Robinson students, convorsant with Arabic 
or Hebrew, whose preliminary labours will be 
carried on in the comparatively temperato 
climate of Tripoli, and who will afterwards 
proceed to the Central Sudan. Their primary 
work will be to study the language and customs 
of the Hausas, and to gather materials for 
translations of the Bible. All scientific observa¬ 
tions collected during their residence in Africa 
will be sent by the Association for distribution 
to the appropriate societies. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Elizabethan Society.—( Wednesday , Oct . 5 .) 

Arthur Dillon, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. William 
Poel read a paper on “ John Webster.” Of John 
Webster, the dramatist, who flourished in the 
reign of James I., little is known. According to 
Oildon he was clerk of the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and member of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company. In part of an old satire, quoted by 
Doduey, he is accused of being a very ill-natured 
and captious critic; but the verses are miserable, 
and if Webster was severe on such scribblers we 
cannot blame him for injustice. He certainly had 
a high opinion of himself; and in his address to 
the reader prefixed to his “White Devil; or, 
Yittoria Corombona," he uses very lofty language 
in talking of his own merits. He compares him¬ 
self by implication with Euripides - to whom he is 
an antipode—and tells the reader that he writes 
very slowly, which from the extreme inaccuracy 
and poverty of a vast number of his lines might 
not have been suspected. But perhaps Shakspere 
alone, of all the great men of his illustrious age, 
was unconscious of his greatness : at least, he bore 
his faculties meekly, and few of his contemporaries 
even suspected his genius. Indeed, from the 
manner In which WebiteT classes the dramatic 
writers of his age it seems never to have occurred 
to him that Shakspere’s poetic gifts were quite 
exceptional. In the address before alluded to,. 
Webster writes:—“ I have ever truly cherished my 
good opinion of other men’s worthy labours 
—especially of that full and heightened style of 
Master Ohapman; the laboured and understanding 
works of Master Jonson; the no less worthy 
composures of the both worthily excellent Master 
Beaumont and Master Fletcher ; and lastly (with¬ 
out wrong last to be named) the right happy and 
copious industry of Master Shakspere, Master 
Dekker, and Master Heywood.” The plots of 
Webster’s dramas are irregular and confused, his 
characters are often distorted, and there is, in 
general, an appearance of imperfection and incom¬ 
pleteness about the whole composition, so that the 
attention is wearied out, the interest flags, and we 
rather hurry on than are hurried to the horrors of 
the final catastrophe. But Webster was a man of 
truly original genius, and some single scenes in his 
plays are inferior in power of passion to nothing in 
the whole range of the drama. He seems to have 
felt strong pleasure in the strange and fantastic 
horrors that rose up from the dark abyss of his 
imagination. The vices and the crimes which he 
delights to paint partake of extravagance, and in 
the retribution and the punishment there is 
a character of corresponding wildness. Our 
sympathies, suddenly awakened, are often 
allowed as suddenly to subside. There is no 
unity of design in the events of his dramas, nor 
is there, perhaps, a single character that stands 
out, clearly and boldly, before the reader like a 
picture. Still, it in the integrity and consistency 
of character he generally fails, he shows consum¬ 
mate art in the poetry of scenic action. “ The 
White Devil,” which was probably the first play 
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Webster wrote alone, for he had previously 
collaborated with Dekker, does not seem to have 
received its just measure of applanse, although 
there are scenes in it well calculated to engage the 
attention of those whom Webster, when speaking 
of its failure, calls an “ understanding auditory.” 
It is, however, more rambling and less compact 
and entire in its plot than “The Duchess of 
Malfl” and “Appius and Virginia” ; its characters 
are more coarse, and its incidents less strange; the 
author rather winds round the main situations 
than approaches them in a straightforward course. 
But, in “The Duchess of Mam,” he is full of 
important business, deep and tragical; he needs 
no subsidiary plots to swell his drama to the 
proper dimensions, the weight of the matter carries 
him straight to the pith of the action. Indeed, the 
rapidity with which the author, in this play, makes 
time ply his wing, is such that we learn almost 
in the same speech of the marriage of the Duchess 
and the birth of three children. It is not, how¬ 
ever, until we reach the fourth act that Webster’s 
handling of dramatic situation is Bhown to be of 
the highest order. The measure then is heaped 
up to the brim without being overfull; and, how¬ 
ever improbable the incidents may be, they do not 
fail to make the nerves tingle and the blood run 
cold: the gloom of death hangs like a pall over 
the scene, and the imagination is held spellbound 
by it. Nor could anything be more strikingly 
dramatic than the concluding dialogue. “ No 
tingle line,” says Prof. Dowden, “in any English 
play is more thrilling in its dramatic power than 
that put by Webster in this scene into the mouth 
of Ferdinand, when Bosola displays the body of 
the Duchess— 

‘ Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died 
young.’ ” 

Beautiful, too, for its naturalness is the intense 
anxiety of Bosola, when the Duchess for a moment 
opens her eyes before she expires— 

“ Her eye opes, 

And heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut, 
To take me up to mercy.” 

Again, in the last act, we are introduced by some 
fine lines to a passage of a very singular kind, 
and one that is as skilfully treated as it is singular 
in conception. This is the dialogue between 
Antonio and the Echo. The anxiety and uncer¬ 
tainty of Antonio as to the fate of the Duchess, 
and the strange and awful responses of this airy 
nothing, notwithstanding the artificial nature of 
the dialogue, produce sensations thrilling and 
startling. Webster’s imagination had a fond 
familiarity with objects of awe and fear. The 
silence of the sepulchre, the sculptures of marble 
monuments, the knelling of church bells, the 
cerements of the corpse, the yew that roots itself 
in dead men’s graves, are the illustrations that 
most readily present themselves to his mind. If 
our early dramatic poets were not behind Webster 
in these singular predilections, they had less im¬ 
agination in the conception of them, and less skill 
in utilising them. Mr. Poel proceeded to give the 
stage history of Webster’s plays, and concluded his 
paper with an account of his arrangement of “ The 
Duchess of Malfl,” which will be produced by the 
Independent Theatre Society on Friday, October 
21.—A discussion followed, which was opened by 
Mr. Arthur Dillon, and continued by Mr. James 
Ernest Baker, Mr. W. Alison, Mr. H. Hooton, and 
other members of the society. 


FINE ART. 

Example» of Early English Pottery, Earned, 
Bated, and Inscribed. By John Eliot 
Hodgkin and Edith Hodgkin. (Printed 
by subscription.) 

What with the labours of M. Solon, Prof. 
Church, and the late Mr. Jewitt, not to 
mention any more, there has grown up 
quite a literature around the old English 
potter; and now we are presented with a 
volume which, approaching the subject 
rather from the antiquarian man the artistic 
or technical side, is a welcome addition to 


the authorities on the subject. Mr. J. E. 
and Miss E. Hodgkin have compiled a cata¬ 
logue, comprehensive if not actually ex¬ 
haustive, of dated and inscribed pieces of 
certain classes of English pottery, from the 
sixteenth to the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, and have given facsimiles of the 
inscriptions as well as pictures of the more 
notable specimens. The volume is well 
produced, so far as paper and print are 
concerned, and the binding is quaint and 
characteristic, imitating the decoration of 
early slip ware. 

The authors have started with the advan¬ 
tage of Mr. Hodgkin’s own collection, which 
is rich and extensive, containing a very 
unusual number of dated pieces, including 
a tyg of 1645, a posset pot of 1678, another 
of 1712, a mug of 1730, a dish of 1709 
(made by one William Wright), and several 
other early pieces, dated and undated, of 
the brown glaze ware, decorated and un¬ 
decorated with slip. In other and later 
kinds, especially of English delft, the 
Hodgkin Collection is especially rich. Mr. 
J. E. Hodgkin seems, indeed, to have made 
a particular study of this ware, which is 
most embarrassing to the ordinary amateur. 
It is, of necessity, beyond his power to 
describe accurately the subtle distinctions in 
colour, and “ softness,” and glaze, which to 
a very practised eye determine whether a 
piece is Dutch, or Lambeth, or French, or 
Bristol; but the hints which he gives are 
valuable, and to many will be new. Of 
course, the authors have not failed to search 
the British Museum, which (thanks greatly 
to Mr. Franks) has now a choice collection 
of Early English pottery, or the Schreiber 
Collection at South Kensington, or the 
Museum of Practical Geology, or, indeed, 
any important collection, public or private; 
and they have, moreover, by correspondence 
and advertisement revealed the existence of 
many an isolated piece lying hidden in cup¬ 
boards in town and country. For the illus¬ 
trations, for the sake of both accuracy and 
convenience, a photo-relief process has been 
selected, the results of which are fairly 
satisfactory. Brown ink has been employed 
for the brown-glazed ware, a pale blue for 
the delft, and so on; and the tints have been 
so well chosen that they help considerably 
in suggesting the general character and 
appearance of the different wares. The 
brown selected for stoneware is particularly 
successful. 

The earliest dated piece described in the 
book is one of those favourite jokes, “ The 
Puzzle Jug,” which seem to have been a 
source of never-ending mirth to our ancestors 
for several centuries. It belongs to the 
Museum of Practical Geology, and has a 
een glaze with the figures 1571 in relief, 
fine jug with four double handles made 
at Wrotham in 1612 heads the list of slip 
decorated wares; and the Delft section 
begins with a barrel-shaped mug (now in 
the Museum of Practical Geology) which 
was made at Lambeth in 1631 or 1632, for 
both dates are found upon it. Concerning 
the Bristol pieces there is more doubt. It is 
“ with considerable diffidence ” that the 
authors ascribe five specimens to Bristol 
with dates anterior to 1706, and the cause 
of the diffidence is a supposed “ dictum” of 


Prof. Church, that the earliest date on this 
ware, is 1706. But I cannot find that the 

E rofessor has uttered any such dictum. In 
is excellent Handbook on English Earthen¬ 
ware the earliest date mentioned is certainly 
1706; and he states that pieces of an orna¬ 
mental character were turned out as early 
as 1706, but he never says that they were 
not turned out earlier. It is somewhat 
discouraging to find the Hodgkins not quite 
confident in this matter; still more so when 
we are obliged to infer from a note a little 
further on they are not even confident that 
the piece of 1706 mentioned by Prof. Church 
is really Bristol, and that among the doubtful 
pieces are some which belong to Mr. J. E. 
Hodgkin himself. After all, we fear that 
we are yet a long way from an absolute test 
of the different kinds of Delft. 

Valuable for purposes of study as thia 
collection of dated pieces may be, it is as 
well perhaps that the interest of the book 
is not confined to dates. As we turn over 
the pages it is impossible not to feel that 
the old English potter, rough and unculti¬ 
vated as he may have been, had a true 
artistic pleasure in his work and a genuine 
decorative sense which is hard to find to-day. 
In this respect, the early brown glaze jugs 
and posset pots decorated with slip, with their 
many handles and bold decoration, are the 
most interesting and most truly beautiful. 
The drawing is uncouth, but it is always 
rightly decorative; the spelling of the in¬ 
scriptions is illiterate, but the letters are 
formed and plaoed on the vessel in a manner 
which gives pleasure to the eyes; while the 
feeling for form is often strikingly original 
and charming. Take, for instance, the 
Wrotham Jug (No. 31) in the British 
Museum, with its handles curved exactly to 
suit the shape of the vessel, and the wonderful 
decorative effect got out of a few rosettes 
and twirls and the date 1653, or could 
anything be more quaint and elegant in a 
rough and simple way than No. 39—“ Ann ; 
Brit: her cup. 1682 ”—with its six handles 
and dotted inscription, now in the Norwich 
Museum. Nor does the interest of the book 
end either with its art or archaeology; 
those who care for neither may spend a 
pleasant hour in reading the curious, ill- 
spelt inscriptions with which the early 
English potter loved to decorate his pots 
withal. How hearty is the favourite fine, 

“ The best is not too good for you ”; or 
“ The gift is small, Goodwill is all. 1650.” 
Sometimes their invention is better than 
knowledge. What an improvement, for 
instance, is Mary Oumfaris on Mary Hum¬ 
phreys ; and is there not a touch of extra 
loyalty in the injunction to “ obeay the 
King”? Cosmo Monkhouse. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY.” 

Fen Ditton, Cambridge: Oct. 10,189$. 
Canon Taylor says: 

“At first the Phoenicians were doubtless the 
intermediaries between Greece and Asia ; but at an 
early date, oertainly before the invention of coin¬ 
age, they had withdrawn from the Aegean, and 
henceforward Asiatic influences penetrated mainly 
by the land trade route through Asia Minor from 
Cilicia or Oarchemish.” 

This is to explain how the eight Babylonian 
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shekel got into Greece proper. But as we find 
the Phoenician heavy gold shekel and the Phoe¬ 
nician silver shekel used by the Greeks of Asia 
Minor long after the Phoenicia n influence had 
withdrawn from the Aegean, in regions which 
were in dose contact with the interior of Asia 
Minor, and through whom alone the influences 
of Asia Minor, such as the light Babylonian 
shekel, could have passed to Greece proper, it 
is impossible to see how the Greeks of Europe 
could have obtained the light shekel. Again, 
why would the Euboeans adopt as a standard 
the light shekel, when the Ionic cities, with 
which their commerce lay, used the Phoenician P 
Canon Taylor now says that in reviewing my 
book he employed his space “in commending 
such novelties as seemed likely to have a per¬ 
manent influence on metrological science.” 
In his review (September 101 he had said, “ We 
come to Prof. Ridgeway’s theory of the origin 
of the Greek silver standards. This is the por¬ 
tion of the book which will probably meet with 
the greatest amount of hostile criticism.” 
Accordingly he devoted the greater part of his 
review to this point. In my simplicity, I have 
always believed that “hostile criticism” was 
directed against the worst part of a book, lake 
Nebuchadnezzar, Canon Taylor has been having 
a nap, for he evidently had forgotten what he 
said in his review when writing his last letter. 

William Ridgeway. 


AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: Oct. 10, 1S02. 

The answers to Mr. Torr’s last paragraph 
have appeared in previous letters of mine. 

The dating of vases which I laid down in 
lllahun, and have since reaffirmed in a recent 
letter, has been challenged by the quotation of 
one other vase. 

We now learn that the needful history of 
this vase cannot—or must not—be stated. Its 
evidence must therefore slumber, along with 
those questions .of Museum ethics and official 
infallibility with which it is at present unhap¬ 
pily obscured. Those who know the local 
conditions at Thebes will best appreciate such a 
mystery. Surely the subject may now rest. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


OBITUARY. 

THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 

In any other week than this, the death of 
Woolner would have attracted more nolioe than 
it has received. But the national mourning for 
the Laureate has diverted attention from the 
sculptor, whose name will be preserved partly 
by its association with his. 

Thomas Woolner died very suddenly, on 
October 7, at his house in Welbeck-street. He 
was bom in 1826, at Hadleigh, in Suffolk; and 
at the early age of thirteen was placed in the 
studio of William Behnes. His first work was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1843. 
Though never a member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, he came under the influence of 
that movement, and contributed lyrics to the 
Germ (1850), afterwards republished in the 
volume entitled My Beautiful Lady (1863), 
which has passed through several editions. 
These lyrics represent his high-water mark in 
poetry, though he also wrote three long poems 
in very graceful blank verse, all dealing with 
classical subjects— Pygmalion (1881), Silenus 
(1884), and Tiresias (1886). 

After a sojourn of two years in Australia, 
Woolner rapidly rose to the' front rank of 
English sculptors, being elected R.A. in 1874. 
His work is characterised by refinement and 
grace rather than by monumental vigour. His 
busts are more happy than his full-length 


statues, though he was also successful in his 
recumbent effigies. He has left portraits of 
many of his great contemporaries, who were 
also his personal friends. His bust of Tennyson, 
taken in middle life, stands in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His diploma work 
for the Royal Academy was “Lady Godiva" ; 
and he also executed ideal figures of “ Elaine ” 
and “ Guinevere,” the latter of which has been 
chosen as frontispiece for the Idylls of the King 
in Macmillans’ library edition. Good specimens 
of his work are to be seen in the vignettes to 
some of the volumes of the “ Golden Treasury ” 
series. 

Woolner had a country house near Horsham, 
in Sussex. But he somewhat pointedly declined 
to take part in the recent celebration of Shelley’s 
centenary. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A NEW volume of the Magazine of Art begins 
with the November part, which will have for 
frontispiece a photogravure after Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s picture of “ The Return.” Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne contributes the first of a series of 
“ Carols of the Month,” each of which is the 
subject of a full-page illustration. And among 
the other contents will be—" Art in its relation 
to Industry,” by Mr. Alma Tadema; “ Origi¬ 
nality in Pen-Drawing and Design,” by Mr. 
Harry Furniss; “ The Advantages and Disad¬ 
vantages of Art Study in Paris,” by M. F. 
Cormon ; and “Titian’s Summer Pilgrimage,” 
by Leader Scott, with illustrations by Mr. J. 
MacWhirter. 

The first meeting of the Society for the Pro¬ 
motion of Hellenic Studies for the current 
session will be held on Monday next, October 
17, at 5 p.m., at 22, Albemarle-street, when 
the following papers will be read:—“Some 
Early Homeric Vase-Paintings,” by Miss 
Eugenie Sellers; and “ Iron in Homer,” by 
Mr. F. B. Jevons. 

A special meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute will be held at 3, Hanover-square, on 
Tuesday next, October 18, at 8.30 p.m., when 
Major R. C. Temple will deliver a lecture on 
“ Developments m Buddhist Architecture and 
Sculpture, as illustrated by the Author’s Recent 
Exploration of Caves in Burma,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. We may add that women 
are eligible as fellows of the Institute; the 
president for the year is Dr. E. B. Tylor. The 
regular meetings do not begin until November. 

At a recent meeting of the Academie des 
Inscriptions, M. Maspero exhibited a photo¬ 
graph of a Chaldean bas-relief from Constan¬ 
tinople. It bears the name of King Naramsin, 
who reigned at Babylon over Northern Chaldea 
about 3800 B.c. Though much mutilatod, 
what remains shows workmanship of a refined 
kind. It represents a human figure standing, 
clothed (as on the most ancient cylinders) with 
a robe that passed under one arm and over the 
shoulder, and wearing a conical head-piece 
flanked with horns. The general appearance 
strikingly recalls Egyptian monuments of the 
same date. Naramsin, like his father, 
Sargon I., has left the reputation (perhaps 
legendary) of a great conqueror; a campaign 
against Magan is attributed to him. M. 
Maspero was disposed to explain the style of 
the bas-relief by Egyptian influence. It differs 
widely from the sculptures of Tello, which are 
coarse and clumsy. But these, though of later 
date, come from a provincial town, not from a 
capital. M. Menant mentioned that the collec¬ 
tion of M. de Clercq contains a cylinder, also of 
remarkable workmanship, with an inscription 
in characters of the same style as those on the 
bas-relief in question; but it bears the name 
of Sargani, king of Ayadi, who is several 


generations earlier than Sargon I. Both of 
these are examples of an art which was never 
surpassed in Chaldea. 


THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 

We may state that, to meet a general request, 
the Independent Theatre Society have decided to 
admit—on slightly more than the usual theatre 
prices—those members of thegeneral public who 
maybe interested in the forthcoming production 
of Mr. Poel’s arrangement of “The Duchess of 
Malfi ”; and we may add that one of the 
features of the new production will be the per¬ 
formance of the mediaeval “ Dance of Death,” 
which is being arranged by that rising poet, 
Mr. Arthur Dillon. The piece will be played 
on two occasions. 


MUSIC. 

THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

On Thursday morning Mozart's Requiem Mass 
was performed. The greater a work, the more 
does it stand in need of a fine interpretation; 
and it may safely be said that Mozart’s master¬ 
piece of sacred music had full justice rendered 
to it by the Leeds choir. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a finer volume or greater 
nobility of tone or a more satisfactory ensemble. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, in the “Requiem aeter- 
nam,” wisely adopted Mozart’s colouring, so 
that the opening trombone phrase in the 
“ Tuba mirum ” produced the startling and 
solemn effect intended by the composer; by 
the free use of trombones in the previous num¬ 
ber that effect has often been spoilt. Both 
Gluck and Mozart knew how to bring out a 
special colour at a special moment, but their 
intentions have often been disregarded. The 
exact part played by Siissmayer in the com¬ 
pletion of the “Requiem” cannot be deter¬ 
mined ; but there are certain moments in which 
one feels that the master mind which created 
the first number, and the deeply pathetic open¬ 
ing, phrase of the “Lacrymosa,” is either veiled 
or withdrawn. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Andrew Black, who all strove, 
though with varying success, to do their best. 

At the head of the second part of the pro¬ 
gramme came Mr. Frederick Cliffe’s new 
Symphony in E minor. The composer has 
headed each movement with a superscription ; 
and not only from these, but also from the 
general character of the music, it is evident 
that the work is of the “programme” kind, 
but as with Beethoven’s “ Pastoral,” it is 
capable of being judged to a great extent as 
abstract music. The opening movement, “At 
Sunset ” (Allegro moderate) in E minor has a 
principal subject of much character, and a 
second one of much charm, while in the work¬ 
ing out of both the composer displays con¬ 
siderable skill and imagination ; but the music 
seems imbued with a spirit of restlessness rather 
than of the repose suggested by the title, of 
which so admirable a specimen is given in the 
coda. The following movement, “ Night,” is 
an expressive tone picture : the opening mystic 
phrase, the soothing theme given out by the 
strings con sordini, the episode of the lady and 
the lover—everything is effectively presented. 
The composer has attempted certain realistic 
touches, but has kept well within the limits of 
his art. The influence of Wagner is strongly 
felt throughout the first two movements, while 
in the third movement wo seem to have, as it 
were, an echo of Mendelssohn’s “ fairy ” 
strains. Mr. Cliffe has, however, something to 
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say for himself, and what he borrows from the 
masters he will one day be able to pay back 
with interest. The “ Fairy Revels ” are grace¬ 
ful, bntnot striking. The Finale, “Morning,” 
is remarkable for conciseness, brilliancy, and 
vigour. The work was conducted by the com¬ 
poser, who was received with enthusiasm. Mr. 
E. Lloyd sang “ Come, Margarita, come,” from 
the “ Martyr of Antioch,” and the programme 
concluded with Mendelssohn’s fine psalm, 
“ When Israel out of Egypt came.” In this the 
choir sang magnificently. 

At the evening concert a selection from “ Die 
Meistersinger ” was given, with Mme. Albani, 
llfiss McKenzie, Messrs. Lloyd, Piercy, and 
Plunket Greene as soloists. Wagner is now the 
fashion : at one time it was the correct thing to 
abuse his music—now it is just the contrary. 
The public at Leeds apparently enjoyed what 
was put before them ; but that was the Over¬ 
ture, part of the first scene, meaningless in the 
concert-room, and the third act miserably cur¬ 
tailed. It is not right to present a masterpiece 
in this distorted fashion. The Overture, with 
its rich and sonorous orchestration, of course 
takeB with the public, and as a piece of abstract 
music is complete in itself; but much of what 
came afterwards was sound without sense. 
The programme included Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 
fine Orchestral Ballad, “La belle Dame sans 
Merci,” given under the composer’s direction. 
Mme. Albani won a brilliant success with “ Dali’ 
aurora,” from " L’Etoile du Nord.” 

Friday morning was devoted to Bach’s Mass 
in B minor. The singing of the noble choruses 
was really grand; in one or two places there 
was a note or two not in perfect tune, but this, 
after all, only served to remind one that the 
singers were human. And they wero engaged 
on a task worthy of their powers: the choral 
portions of the Mass, especially the solemn 
Crucifixua and the majestic Sanctus, rank among 
the master’s highest achievements. To write 
anything in praise of the work seems super¬ 
fluous, but the Leeds performance appeared to 
invest it with fresh power and interest. The 
effect of the bold progression of the bass against 
the sustained notes of the other voices in the 
Sanctus was perhaps never surpassed by Bach. 
The trumpets, made on the old German 
model, with their penetrating high notes, 
were, of course, prominent features of 
the orchestral accompaniment. There are 
times when attempts to reproduce old scores of 
the eighteenth century are praiseworthy, but 
it must be remembered that the past can only 
be imperfectly restored; and at Leeds, where 
the choir is so rich and powerful, reformation 
rather than restoration in the orchestra would 
be more satisfactory. To revive one or two 
instruments of Bach’s time, and to mix them up 
with modem instruments combined in modern 
fashion, is no genuine restoration; the latter is 
indeed practically impossible. 

The Mass was preceded by Sir A. Sullivan’s 
" In Memoriam ” Overture, as a mark of 
homage to the poet whose remains now rest in 
Westminster Abbey. It was admirably played 
under the composer’s direction. 

On Friday evening Mr. Alan Gray’s short 
setting of Shelley’s “ Arethusa ” for chorus and 
orchestra was given. The music, if not 
particularly strong, if full of excellent feeling, 
and contains some refined and indeed, one may 
say, picturesque writing. It is a work of good 
promise. The performance, under the com¬ 
poser’s direction, was all that could be desired. 
The programme included Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony beautifully rendered, Bruhms’s 
“ Scnicksalslied ” admirably sung, and Mr. E. 
German’s “ Richard III. ” Overture. Miss 
Macintyre and Mr. Plunket Greene, the 
vocalists, greatly distinguished themselves— 
the one in Santuzza’s song, the other in some 
Hungarian melodies'. 


On Saturday morning Dvorak’s “ Spectre’s 
Bride ” (in which Miss Macintyre was heard at 
her best), and Dr. C. H. Parry’s noble setting of 
the psalm “ De Profundis,” and in the evening 
a Handel selection and Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn 
of Praise,” proved fresh triumphs for the choir. 

J. S. Shed lock. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Sir Augustus Harris commenced his autumn 
season at Covent Garden on Monday evening. 
After the storm and stress of the summer 
campaign, it was refreshing to listen to the 
calm, classic strains of “Orfeo.” The con¬ 
tinued popularity of that opera is a ploasing 
sign of the times. With regard to the per¬ 
formance there is not much to say. Mile. 
Giulia Ravogli’s dignity and pathos in the 
title-role are still as marked as ever. In the 
first act she was not quite herself, but later on 
displayed her best powers. As the opera is 
likely often to be heard, it does seem a pity 
that the Bertoni Aria is not withdrawn, and 
Gluck’s ending of the first act restored. Again, 
why does not the premiere danaeuse move about 
with more measured step, and why do the 
chorus singers in the second act quit the stage 
with such an untidy and unmusical movement ? 
And once more, why does not Mile. Ravogli 
refuse the “Che faro” encore; the more she 
gives way to the public, the more difficult will 
it be for the latter to reform. The encore 
seems to spoil the striking effect which she 
produces by her rendering of the song. 

After Gluck came the “ Cavalleria Rusticana. ’ ’ 
The Santuzza was interpreted by a new comer, 
Mile. Del Torre. She may have been nervous, 


but her voice had not a sympathetic sound, 
neither was her actiDg forcible. Signor 
Cremonini took the part of Turiddu: he has a 
voice of good quality, one with the true tenor 
timbre. At first he was cold in bis manner, 
but gradually warmed up, and before the close 
made a highly favourable impression. Signor 
Pignalosa was good as Alfio, but somewhat 
tame; Mile. Guercia was the Lola. Both 
operas were carefully conducted by Signor 
Bevignam. On Tuesday evening “ 11 Trova- 
tore ” was revived, but did not draw a full 
house: the performance on the whole was 
good. Mile. Rosita Sala, the new Leonora, 
is young, and has a sympathetic and well 
produced voice ; ‘ as an actress she lacks ex¬ 
perience. Signor Gianini as Manrico sang well. 
The chorus was good. 

“ Lohengrin ” was given on Wednesday even¬ 
ing. There were shortcomings, but, on the 
whole, the performance had good points. Mme. 
Melba as Elsa acted well, and sang admirably ; 
her rendering of the part lacked, however, a 
certain sympathetic fervour. Signor Cremonini 
as Knight of the Holy Grail, acted with con¬ 
siderable dignity, and in some of the quieter 
portions his pleasing voice told to advantage; 
but ho was not an ideal Lohengrin. Mile. 
Guercia has evidently made a thorough study 
of the part of Ortruda; but much study has led 
to exaggeration, and in consequence some of 
her best intentions result in melodramatic 
effects. The part of Telramondo was played 
in a conscientious manner by Signor Dufriche. 
The chorus sang well. Signor Bevignani con¬ 
ducted with care; but the reading of the 
orchestral music was at times tame, and at 
other times too restless. 


TWO NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 

A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A Oxon.. 

WITH TWO PORTRAITS, AND TWENTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS 

From Photographs specially taken for this Work. 

Demjr 8vo, doth extra, price 10«. 6d. Jtea.li/ October 17. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE: 

THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPY. 

By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND 


FACSIMILES OF 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

_It od'j Ucivbtr 19. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


PROFITS ALREADY DECLARED, 
£ 4 , 000 , 000 . 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
PAID IN CLAIMS, 


£ 4 , 500 , 000 . 

£ 8 , 300 , 000 . 


IS, GRACECHUKCII STREET, LONDON, EX’. 


The Next Division of Profits will he made as at 20th November, 1892, 
anti all persons now insuring will participate. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHIN SON’S LIST. 

The First Large Edition of Mrs. 
OLIPHANT’S New Novel, “ THE 
CUCKOO in the NEST,” has been 
exhausted. A Second Edition this 
day at all the Libraries. 

Mr. DOUGLAS SLADEN'S “ THE 
JAPS at HOME,” has been over sub¬ 
scribed before publication. A Second 
Edition at press, in demy 8 vo, with 
over 50 Full-Page and other Illus¬ 
trations, price 15s. 

This day at all the Libraries. 

THE HON. MRS. HENRY CHETWYND’S NEW NOVEL. 

A BRILLIANT WOMAN. In 3 vols. 


DARLEY DALE’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. In 3 vols. 

The Glasgow Herald says: “Masterly delineation of character marks the 
novel throughout as the work of a keen observer as well as a faithful artist.” 
(First review.) 

THE DICTIONARY of AUSTRALASIAN BIO 

GRAPHY. Comprising Notices of Eminent Colonists from the Inaugura¬ 
tion of responsible Government down to the Present Time (1855-92). 
Edited by PHILIP MENNELL, F.K.G.S., assisted by Eminent Colonists. 
In large crown 8vo, half-leather and cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. [This day. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 

The POETS and the POETRY of the CENTURY, 

Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 

In parchment, 7s. 6d. each ; in buckram, gilt, 6s. each; Popular Edition, in 
cloth gilt, 4s. each. 

4. FREDERICK TENNYSON to ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 

5. CHARLES KINGSLEY to JAMES THOMSON. 

With Critical Articles by AUSTIN DOBSON, J. ASHCROFT NOBLE, 
Dr. GARNETT, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Dr. JAPP, HALL CAINE, 
THOMAS ARCHER, JOSEPH KNIGHT, MACKENZIE BELL, the Hon. 
RODEN NOEL, &c., &c. [This day. 

BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 

NO HUMDRUM LIFE FOR ME. In crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 5s. \Xext week. 

BY CANON POTTER, M.A. 

THE GERM GROWERS: the Strange Adven¬ 
tures of Robert Easterley and John Wilbrabam. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. [This day. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GENTLE LIFE.” 

THIS WICKED WORLD, and Other Essays. 

In cloth, gilt top, 5s. [This day. 

HUTCHINSON & CO., 25, Patkbnostek Sotams, E.C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS ’S NEW BOOKS. 

With 124 Dluxtrations. Demy 8vo, doth extra. 1«*. 

LONDON. 

By WALTER BE8ANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 

“ ‘ London * is as good as a novel—better than many. It is a romance in which the writer 
has found inspiration.”— Yorkshire Post. 

“ What the late John Richard Green has done for England, Mr. Besant has here attempted, 
with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne-a series of vivid and indelible pictures of the people 
of the past. No one who loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book. 
He who knows it not has before him a clear duty and a manifest pleasure.”— Graphic. 

“A charming volume.. In a scries of pictures Mr. Besant unrolls before our eyes the 
panorama or a living London in the ages that are past. He has clothed the dry bones of hi torv 
with living and fascinating interest.”— Morning Leader. 

NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 

THE IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of 

“ Dorothy Forster,” See. 3 vols. 

TRUST-MONEY. By William Westall, Author of ‘ Red 

Byvington,” See. 3 vols. 

THE MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and 

LILLIA8 WA88EKMANN. 3 voU. 

“ Certainly one of the brightest and best n jvels of the season.”— nl'isyow Utrald. 

BOB MARTIN S LITTLE GIRL. By David Christie 

MURRAY, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat.” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A novel that contains some of the best work Mr. Christie Murray has yet done.” 

Scottish Leader, 

TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill. 2 vols. 

** Cl e ver, ingenious, and off ord'nary li ngs ”— Wor ld. _ 

HANDY NOVELS. 

A New Series of Stories, uniform in style, f«p. 8vo, doth extra, le. 6d. each. 

A LOST SOUL: being the Con¬ 
fession and Defence of Charles Lindsay. 
By W. L. ALDBN. 

*.* Others are in preparation.__ 


THE OLD MAID’S SWEET¬ 
HEART. By ALAN BT. AUBYN. 


NEW THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS. 

SANTA BARBAltA . By Ouida. 

ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Bussell. 
THE DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Grant Allen. 
COBINTHIA M&RAZION. By Cecil Griffith. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

MARVEL. By the Author of “Molly Bawn.” 

IN DURANCE VILE. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 

A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author of “Molly Bawn.” 

A MODEBN CIRCE. By the Author of “ MoUy Bawn.” 

A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn. 

A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Prank Barrett. 

IDLE TALES. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

THE NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

WANTED ! By Dick Donovan^_ 

A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John Strange Winter, 

Author of “Cavalry Life,” &c. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ Exceedingly touchin g.a very charming stcry.”— Academy, _ 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. With 

81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ Full of fresh fun.As laughable a series of changes, surprises, and contrasts as ever got 

into a book .... heightened b y a set of clever illustrations.”— Scotsman. 

MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD. By J. E Muddock. 

With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ A cap ital tale, full of vig o rou s wri ting. "— Scottish Lea der. _ 

A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 

W. H. MALLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“Has real importance as a study of some of the most unpleasant features of our own 
time.”— Graphic. __ 

THE DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. Translated by 

ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6i. 

“The moat wonderfully faithful reproduction of a historical drama ever committed to 
writing.”— Spectator. ___ 

MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman. With 

13 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extia, 8s. 6d. 

“ A clever little volume.A great deal of truth, and a corresponding amount of fun.” 

I)o i/i/ 7 V Iff raph. 

THE BRIGHTON ROAD : Old Times and New on a Classic 

Highway. By CHARLE8 G. HARPER, Author of “ English Pen Artists of To-<lay.” 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 


cloth extra, 16s. 


[Shot tit/. 


THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. 

Edited by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. With Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume 
_ by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-parchment. Y2s. 

WHERE ART BEGINS. By Home Nisbet, Author of 

“ Lessons in Art.” Wit h 27 Illustrations. Square Svo, clo th extra, 7s. 6 d._ 

LORD TENNYSON: 1809-92. A Complete Biography- 

By HENRY J. JENNING3. Crown 8vo, portrait-cover, Is.; cloth, Is. 6d. 

“ The best biography of the Laureate extant.”— Derby Mercury. 


London: CHATTO & WINDU8, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 

Recollection* daring the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. 2 vols., crown Svo, 
lSi. (Sixth thousand.) 

The Daily Telegraph says : —" Two volumes of * Notes and Recollections ’ of extraordinary 
Interest. . . . These remarkable reminiscences constitute an unique repository of 

authentic anecdotes, entertaining aper(iu> of character, and curious disclosures." 

The Daily Item says“ Here is a delightful book about the Paris of the immediate past, 
one of the liveliest it has ever been our good fortune to read.” 

■ The World says“The book is crammed full of good stories, and will be found both 
Instructive and entertaining." 

Truth says “ It is long since so interesting, and in many ways even so valuable, a book 
has been published as is the ‘ Englishman in Paris,' which for the moment Is attract'ng 
general attention.” 


SAM CEL LAING. 

HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History 

»nd Science. By 8AMUEL LAING, Author of “ Modern Science and Modern 
Thought.” With It lustrations. Demy Svo. Seventh thousand in the press. 

Black and White says “ Mr. Latng has been inspired to put his great knowledge to a 
laudable use, and compose for us clearly, in one volume, the teaching of modem science 
upon the origin and antiquity of man. . . . The book is wonderfully interesting.’' 

The Daily Chronicle says “ In the present work Mr. Laing attacks some of the vexed 
questions of modern science of the highest importance, and on the whole with a fulness of 
knowledge and an ability which leaves little to be desired. . . . The reader will find 
many questions canvassed in Mr. Laing’s pages with a clearness, a literary power, and an 
amount of scientific knowledge which is seldom insufficient and never wearisome.” 


COMPLETION OF JUNKER'S “AFRICA.” 

TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the YEARS 

1875-18S6. By DR. WILLIAM JUNKER. Translated from the German by A. H. 

KEANE, F.R.G.S. Containing 627 Illustrations in the Text aud Maps. 3 vols., demy 

Svo. 21s. each volume. 

The Times Bays “Of the scientific value of Dr. Junker's Travels to the ethnologist, the 
anthropologist, and the geographer, even a cursory examination of the present volume w ill 
convince the reader. . . . The translation is clear and flowing; nor must we omit to 
commend the numerous illustrations, which greatly enhance the utility and iuterest of the 
volume.” 

Black and White says:—. . Dr. Junkers work has attractions for every class of 
reader ; for the geographer and natural historian it i§ invaluable, for the general reader it is 
full of various and most interesting reading. It is the full record of a great and noble 
exploit carried out with no mercy towards and no sparing of the traveller’s own strength 
and health, and happiness and comfort, but—and this fact should stand forth prominently— 
with infinite mercifulness towards the savages and slaves by whose aid his own great life 
work was accomplished.” 


ANATOLE LE ROY-BEAULIEU. 

PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMOCRACY. By 

ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France. Translated by 
PROFESSOR B. L. O’DONNELL. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


HANNAH LYNCH. 

ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannah Lynch. 3 vols. 

Crown svo. I This dag. 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. 


A. S. PUSHKIN. 


SHOOTING and SALMON FISHING: Hints 

and Recollections. By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, Author of “ Deer-3 talking.” With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. Second edition in the press. 

The Field says“ We have derived considerable enjojment from reading Mr. Grimble’s 
book; it is fresh and pleasant, and not so dictatorial and full of ‘book-learning’ as many 
other volumes; indeed, it is practical throughout. The illustrations are very bright and 
good.” 

The Morning Post says:—“Full of exciting stories of shooting and fishing.It is a 

commonplace, but one that is Inevitable in this instance, to say that the book should be in 
every sportsman s library.” 


THE QUEEN of SPADES and other Stories. 

With a Biography. Translated from the Russian of PUSHKIN by Mrs. SUTHER 
LAND EDWARKS. Illustrated. Crown Svo, 8s. 6d. {Thie day. 


THE HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 

RACHEL and MAURICE, and other Tales. By 

the HON. MARGARET COLLIER (Madame Galetti di Cadilliac), Author of “Our 
Home in the Adriatic.” Crown 8vo. 3s. Od. [This day. 


CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 


CHARLES DIXON. 

THE MIGRATION of BIRDS: An Attempt to 

Reduce Avisn Season-Flight to Law. By CHARLES DIXON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Timee says“ Mr. Charles Dixon, than whom, perhaps, no more scientific ornitholo¬ 
gist exists, formulates a theory to account for a phenomenon which has hitherto refused to 
yield np its secret. He first dismisses rather contemptuously the view of those naturalists 
who ascribe migration to instinct. For * instinct ’ he would substb ute 1 habit.' The superi¬ 
ority of Mr. Dixon s theory really resides in this- that he offers a rational explanation of the 

origin of tills ‘instinct' or ‘hereditary impulse.'.The plausible theory which Mr. Dixon 

propounds is illustrated with abundance of ornithological learning, and a multitude of 
examples which, he tells us, might havo been indefinitely increased. Apart from ills specu¬ 
lations, Mr. Dixon's book is a most interesting monograph upon the facts and phenomena of 
bird migration, and we can hardly doubt that, whether his theories win acceptance or not, 
the volume in which he sets them forth will become part of the necessary equipment for 
future explorers in this department of ornithology." 


SURGEON-GENERAL C. T. PASKE AND F. G. AFLALO, 

THE SEA and the ROD. By Surgeon-General 

C. T. PA8KE and F. G. AFLALO. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 4i. 6J. An 
exhaustive account of the Habitat and Peculiarities of the Chief Species of British Sea 
Fish that are to be taken with rod and l«»e. 

The Field says “This is a practical and, at the same time, readable work upon the art 
of Bea angling with the rod.' 

The Fishing Gazette says“ . . . This pleasantly-written and instructive book. 
. . . Throughout the work are numerous references to the fish and fisheries of foreign 
lands; and altogether It is a long time since we have come across a book on sea fishing it 
once so readable and so full of information ” 


IN the SHADE of SCHIEHALLION. By 

CHARLES BLATHERWICK, Author of “Peter S ton nor." Crown Svo, Is. [Shortly. 


G. F. UNDERHILL. 

IN and OUT the PIGSKIN. By G. F. Underhill. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. [Shortly. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

H. DE W1NDT. 

FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By H- 

DE WINDT. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp, from Sketches by th 
Author. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


E. R. TAYLOR. 

ELEMENTARY ART TEAC HING. By Edward 

R. TAYLOR, Head Master of Birmingham Municipal 8ehool of Art. With over 600 
Diagrams and Examples. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [Secoml edition in the Press. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mallock. 

New Edition In one volume. Crown 8vo. [Shortly. 


MORLEY ROBERTS. 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S, 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. 

tt nirntmir rt %r n n ■ ...i ..... .. „ ... . _ . ” 


II. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S.. Joint-Author of 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


‘Argentine Ornithology.” With numerous 
Second Edition. 


Mr. Alfred R. Wallace says:—“This volume is, so far as the present writer knows 
altogether unique among books on natural history. What renders this work of such 
extreme value aud interest is, that it is not written by a traveller or a mere temporary 
resident, but by one bom in the country, to whom its various tribes of beasts, birds and 
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Wagner. By W. H. HADOW, M.A., Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. With Five Portraits 
on Copper, crown 8vo. 

Ready in November, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

DEAN SWIFT and HIS WRITINGS. By G. P. Moriarty, 

Balliol College, Oxford. With Nine Portraits on Copper, crown 8vo. 

LARGE-PAPER COPIES, -with Proofs of the Portraits (150 only), 21s. 

Ready in November, price Ga., cloth, 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. From the French of E. Corroyer. 

Edited by WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the Irish National Gallery. With 238 
Illustrations. 

Ready in October, price fis., cloth. 

CHARING CROSS to ST. PAUL’S. By 

Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. New Edition. 

Ready in October, price 5s., cloth. 

STORIES from the GREEK COMEDIANS. 

CHURCH. With 16 Coloured Illustrations. 

Ready in October, price 5s., cloth. 


Justin McCarthy. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. 

With a History of his Literary, Political, and Religious 
Career in America, France, and England, t) which is 
added an hitherto Unpublished Sketch of Paine by William 
Cobbett. By MONCURE D. CONWAY. Illustrated. 
2 Yols., 8vo, cloth, 26s. 

The publication of this work has been delayed in conse¬ 
quence of the discovery by the author of same important new 
material, including an unpublished sketch of Paine by William 
Cobbett. The paper by Cobbett possesses some exceptional 
importance because it expresses a complete change of opinion 
on the part of its writer from the view held by him at the 
time of some of his earlier utterances concerning the career of 
Paine; while it was largely upon some of these earlier utter¬ 
ances that were based the conclusions arrived at concerning 
Paine by those who first wrote about him after his death. 


By the Rev. A. J. 

Heady m Uctober, price 5s., cloth. 

THE REFOUNDING of the GERMAN EMPIRE. By Colonel 

MALLESON, C.S.I. With Portraits and Plana. 

LARGE-PAPER COPIES, ROXBURGHE (200 only), 10«. Gd. 

Ready in November, price os., cloth. 

IN the SERVICE of RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL. By Mrs. 

MARSHALL. With 8 Illustrations. 

Now ready, price os., cloth. 

ADRIFT in a GREAT CITY: a Story. By M. E. Winchester. 

With Illustrations by JACOMB HOOD. ° 

“Olio of Miss Winchester’s pleasantly written tales.in Its descriptions of slum life in Liverpool, it is equal to any of 

her previous efforts ."—Daily Telegraph. 

Ready in October, price 5s., cloth. 

THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM: Some Account of Nature’s 

Crops and How They are Grown. By SELINA GATE, Author of “The Great World’s 
Lumber Room.” With a Preface by Professor BOULGER, and 1G Illustrations. 

Ready in November, price Is., cloth. 

AT the HOLY COMMUNION: Helps for Preparation and 

Reception. By the Rev. H. C. G. MOULE. r 

Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 

ST. DUNSTAN’S CLOCK: a Story of 1666. By E. Ward. 

With 8 Illustrations. 

“Gives a very good idea Indeed o I the Great Fire .’’—Daily Telegraph. 

Now ready, price 5s., cloth. 

THE SIEGE of NORWICH CASTLE: a Story of the Last 

Struggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. BLAKE. With 12 Illustrations. 

“ The Story of Norwich Castle, by M. M. Blake, boldly lands us at starting in the days of tlic Norman Conquest ami the 
Crusades, and contains some admirably life-like pictures of that epoch ."—Daily Telegraph. 

Ready the last week in November, price 3os., cloth ; half-morocco, 42s. 

THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1892. Being the Third 

of the New Scries. With 36 Etchings and other Engravings, and many minor Illustrations. 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE YORKSHIRE COAST, and the CLEVELAND HILLS 

and DALES. By JOHN LEYLAND. With Map, Etchings, and other Illustrations by 
Alfred Dawson and Lancelot Speed. 

LARGE-PAPER COPIES (250 only), Pis. Gd. 

Now ready, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THOMAS and PAUL SANDBY, ROYAL ACADEMICIANS: 

tlieir Lives and Works. By WILLIAM SANDBY. With 5 Portraits on Copper, and 12 other 
Illustrations. 

Now ready, price 6s., cloth. 

LANCASHIRE. By Leo H. Grindon. With many Illustrations. 

Now Edition. 


SEELEY & CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 

CYNTHIA WAKGHAM’S 

MONEY: a Novel. By ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, 
Author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” 16mo, doth, with 
Frontispiece, 2a. 64.; boards, 2s. 

This striking new story by Mias Green ia one of the best the 
author has produced. _ 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

THE BOOK LOVER. A Guide 

to the Beet Reading. By JAMES BALDWIN. 12mo, 
cloth extra, 2e. 6d. _ 

“ HEROES OF THE NATIONS ” SERIES. 

JOHN WYCLIF, Last of the 

Schoolmen, and First of the English Reformers. By 
LEWIS BEE GEANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a.; Rox¬ 
burgh, 68. [Heady shortly. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S 
WORKS. 

A Reissue, by arrangement with the family of the late 
HERMAN MELVILLE, of his famous Romances 
of the Southern Seas. 

Edited with Biographical and Critical Introduction by 
ARTHUR 8TEDMAN. 

The Series will comprise 4 vola., post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 6s. per volume. 

1. TYPEE. A Real Romance of the 

Southern Seas. [Shortly. 

2. OMOO. A Sequel to “ Typee.” 

[Shortly. 

To be followed by 

3. MOBY DICK; or, the White Whale. 

4. WHITE JACKET; or, the World 

on a Man-of-War. 


“ LEADERS IN SCIENCE” SERIES. 

The LIFE and WORKS of LOUIS 

AGASSIZ. By CHARLES F. HOLDER, Author of 
“ Life and Works of Charles Darwin,” Ac. Fully Illus¬ 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. [/« preparation. 


WALT WHITMAN. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIA; or, the 

Story of a Life. Being Selections from the Prose 
Writings of WALT WHITMAN. 12mo, cloth gilt, 
8s. 6d. _ 

PRATT PORTRAITS: Sketched 

in a New England Suburb. By ANNA FULLER. 
16mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the UNITED 

STATES. From the First Administration of Thomas 
Jefferson, 1801—1805, to the end of the Second Adminis¬ 
tration of James Madison, 1818—1817. By HENRY 
ADAMS. Illustrated with Maps. 6 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, £4. 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, London; 
and New York. 
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WELLS G ARDNER , DART ON & C O.’S LIST. 

“ Ths general idea of the series is excellent.”— Guardian. j “ The tcberac excites our interest .”—Saturday Review, 

THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 

Edited by P. H. DITCH FIELD, M.A., F.R.Hiet.S. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6?. each. 

4. THE CHURCH in the NETHERLANDS. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., Rector of Barkham, 

Wokingham. [/« preparation. 

5. THE CHURCH in SCOTLAND. By H. M. Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. [shorn,. 

THE PRECEDING VOLUMES IN THIS SERIES ARE:— 

1. GERMANY. By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author 3. IRELAND. By Thomas Olden, M.A., Vicar of 

of “ Mebalah,” “ Germany, Ta»t and Present,” &c. With Maps. . Ballyclough. Crown tivo, -with Mncw. 

“Mr. Bnring-Gould'n contribution is excellent—One of the liest accounts in English of the German .... 

Reformation, its real meaning anti real effects, that we have ever come across.”— Gu-iraian. In dealing with tho early ecclesiastical history of Ireland lie has studied tlie original autliorilid him. 

“ 11 “ 111 O“«o »«lid ami graphic, accurate anil picturraquc.Seal * Maoniinc. self, >n j thrown ranch raluahlo light on many i>olnt« hitherto obscure in tlicmsclvca. "-Tinics. 

2 . SPAIN. By Frederick Meyrick, M.A., Pre- " For seldom lias tile student of Irish history the goo.1 fortune to cucouuUir work to learned ami » 

tendnry of Lincoln, Editor of the Foreign Chnrrk Chronicle. With Map. ! simple, so instructive ami bo entertaining a. tlm brilliant epitome of the history of tho early Iri»h fhiireL’ 

“ It is a really valuable work."— Manchester Examiner. “ Exceedingly interesting.”— Church Hells. A Uu* acton. 

FARTHINGS. By Mrs. Molesworth, Author of “Carrots,” “Cuckoo Clock,” &c. Handsomely 

bound in cloth, with first-class Illustrations by G. M. Bradley. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE DOCTOR; or, The Magic of Nature. By Darley Dale, Author of “ Spoilt Guy,” 

“ The Village Blacksmith," &e. Illustrated by Alexander Munro. Attractively bound in cloth, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

A NEW AND ORIGINAL FAIRY ROOK OF GREAT MERIT. 

THE QUEEN of the GOBLINS. By Wilhelmina Pickering, Author of “ The Adventures of Prince 

AJmero,” See. Profuse’y Illustrated by Olive Cockerell. Appropriately bound in fancy cloth boards, 3a. fid. 

Vol. II., demy Svo, cloth boards, 3a. 

MOTHERS in COUNCIL. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. This volume contains contributions by 

CAROLINE A. OIBERNE, Mrs. JOHNSON, Mr*. HALLETT, Lady MARGARET HAMILTON, the non. K. SCOTT, HENLEY I. ARDEN, Mrs. SUMNER, and others. 

NIGEL BARTRAM’S IDEAL. By Florence Wilford, Author of “A Maiden of Our Own Day,” 

“ Vi'ia,” &i. Ntw Edition. Well bound in cloth, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. fid. 

STORIES TOLD to a CHILD. By Jean Ingelow. New Edition, prettily bound in cloth, with 

Illustrations, crown 8vo, ?s. fid. 

CAPTAIN GEOFF. By Ismay Thorn, Author of “ Quite Unexpected,” “ Flock of Four,” “Geoff and 

Jim,” Ac. Illustrated, imperial lfimo, cloth boards, 2s. 

COUSIN ISABEL: a Tale of the Siege of Londonderry. By Marion Andrews, Author of “ The Quest 

of Jick Hazelwood,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. fid. 

London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., 2, Paternoster Buildings, E.O.: and 44, Victoria Street, S.W. 


J list published, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. <kl. 

T IIE GALILEAN: a PORTRAIT of 

J- J Km’S of NAZAUETII. By Wsltm Lunli. 

Alto jui»t published, in 2 vola, 8vo, cloth, price lib. 

rriTE SUPERNATURAL: its Origin, 

Nature, and Evolution. By John II. Kino. 

Williams A None ate, li. Henrietta Street, Covcnt Gardeo, London ; 
_and 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 

Just issued, price 3a, jKwt free. 

T IFE of JESUS. A New Translation. 

-* 4 By Renan. 

London : William Giiove, 6, Wiue Office Court, Fleet Street. 
Price 2s. 6d , post free. 

AN FISTULA, and its Radical Cure by 

Medicines. By J. COMMON BURNETT, M.D. 

London: James Errs A Co.. 48, Thrcadnecdlo Street, and 
170, Piccadilly 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF LEWIS MORRIS. 

KFW and CHEAPER EDITION'. 5 vols., fcap. Svo, 5s. each. 

SONGS of TWO WORLDS. Fourteenth Edition. 

THE EPIC of HADES. Twenty-fifth Edition. 

GWEN, and the ODE of DIVE. Ninth Edition. 

SONGS UNSUNG, and GYCIA. Fifth Edition. 

SONGS of BRITAIN. Fourth Edition. 


TOPULAR EDITION. 

Large 4 to, with PORTRAIT, price 6d. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI; a Memoir by E. A. V-, 

with two Esnaye by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 

BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5*., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. 


A VISION of SAINTS. Fcap. 8vo, (is. 

POETICAL WORKS. Eighth Thousand. In 1 vol., crown Svo, (is. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. (id. 
THE EPIC or HADES. Elzevir Edition, Gs. 

Kl'.lrAN l’AUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER A CO., Ltd., Pateunostkk Hoisk, Charijjo Cross Roau. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


London: ALEXANDER Se SHErHEARD, 
21_and 22, Fitrnival Stkkkt, E.C. 


B ,. ESTABLISHED 1881. 

IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repaynbl 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
m o»tnly balances.when not drawn below £l0o. 

STOCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small mime or. 
deposit*, and allows Interest at tho rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis K AVESsuitorr Manager. 

XJOWTO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

tr.n».vJ"'P., < iV!? KAS S1,IN TU. Utt A PLOT OF LAND 

I'KFn K SHILLINGS i'i.ll MONTH. 

lip SIRK DECK ALMAN IUK. will, full pariiiulars, l»o,t free uu 
Pil'-uiuu. t'UHibKnubiim Hiragcr. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price Gs. post free. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND, 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MALL. 

Rev. 8. G. Gitr.i'.s, D.D., writes 14 All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will find herein most serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. Carviu.i.Williams writes:—‘‘It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” 

Daily XVw* says : —“ It constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 

London : ALEXANDER & SllEPlIEAKD, Fuuuval Stkket, E.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


TENNYSON and 11 IN MEMO- 
111 AM” An Appreciation and a 

Study. By Joseph Jacobs. Uni¬ 
form with Mr. Jacobs' “ Essays 
and Reviews ” (Georye Eliot , Mat¬ 
thew Arnold , Browning , Neivman). 
1891. 16?»0, 112 pp ., 2a. 6c?. 

[Immediately. 

CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

VoL. VI., No. 8. OCTOBER. Is. 6d. net. 

Yearly Subscription (Yen Numbers) 13s. lid., post free. 

Contests. 

J. A. R. MUNRO. — THE CHRONOLOGY of TIIBMI- 
STOCLES' CAREER. 

A. TILLEY.—Ll’Dl'S LATRUNCULOBUM. 

II. RICHARDS.-'As with the FUTURE in ATTIC. 

W. M. LINDSAY -METRICAL TREATMENT of SUPER¬ 
LATIVES in PLAU1US. 

PLATTS ODYSSEY of HOMER.—D. B. Monro. 

BATTIFOL on the ATHANASIAN SYNTAGMA DOC- 
TRINAE.—A. Robkrtson. 

MAHAFFY’S PROBLEMS in GREEK HISTORY.— 
R. W. MACAN. 

SHORTER NOTICES. 

NOTES. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

MONTHLY RECORD. 

SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE DE 
CARA BAS. 

THE ATTIS of CATULLUS. 

Edited, Translated, and Accompanied by Dissertations 
on the Myth of Attis, the Origin of Tree Worship, and 
the GalUambic Metre, by GRANT ALLEN, 8vo, xvi., 
150 pp., vellum wrapper, 7s. 6d. net. 

• # *Of the previous issues in the Bibliothefjue de Caraltcu, 
No. 1, “The Cupid and Psyche of Apuleins,’’ translated by 
William Adlinqton, edited by Andrew Lano, and No. 2, 
“The Entcrpa of Herodotus, translated iiy B. R. (1584), 
edited by Andrew Lano are out of print, Nos. 3, “The 
Fables of Bidpai," translated by Sir Thomas North (1570), 
edited by Joseph Jacobs, and No. 4, “Tbe Fables of .Esop,” 
translated by W. CAXTON (1484), edited by J. Jacobs, 
may still be had at 128. and 21s. net, respectively. 

The volumes of the Bibliothcque de Carabat will not be re¬ 
printed. Nos. 1 and 2 command a high premium. Oct. 28th 


REGENT PUBLICATIONS. 

THE DOCUMENTS of the HEX- 

ATEUC1I. Newly Translated and Chronologically 
Arranged by W. E. ADDIS, M.A., Balliol College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. The Oldest Book of Hebrew History. 
With Introduction and Notes. Demy 8vo, 350 pages, 
cloth, lcs. 6d. 

The only work in English which gives the Dosuments 
of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua la chronological 
order as determined by modern critics. 

INDIAN. FAIRY TALES. 

Selected and Edited by J. JACOBS. Illustrated by 
J. D. BATTEN. Crown 8vo, uniform in fancy cloth with 
“ English Fairy Tales ” and “Celtic Fairy Tales,” 6s. 

150 Large-paper copies have been printed on Japanese 
vellum, subscription price 81s. 6d. net. Only a few copies 
remain. 

GERMANIC ORIGINS: a Study 

in Primitive Culture. By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, 
Ph.D., Professor of English in Haverford College. 8vo 
viii., 490 pp. cloth, 10s. (ki. 

Contents Land and People—Men ami Women—The 
Home—Husband and Wife-The Family—Trade smd Com¬ 
merce—Tbe Warrior Social Order—Government and Law— 
The Funcral-Tlie Worship of the Dead—The Worship of 
Nature—The Worship of Gods— Form and Ceremony. 

CYNEWULF’S CHRIST: An 

Eighth Century English Epic. Edited with a Modern 
Rendering, Notes, Glossary, and a Dissertation upon the 
Cynewulf Runes, by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. Small 4to, 
xxiv., 216 pp. Printed by Constable on hand-made 

i iaper, with frontispiece reproduced in colours from an 
Seventh Century MS. lfs. Cd. net. 

EPISTOLAE HOELIANAE: the 

Familiar Letters of JAMES HOWELL. Edited, Anno¬ 
tated, and Indexed by JOSEPH JACOBS. 2 vols., 
medium 8vo, xciv, 862 pp. Printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, on hand-made paper, and bound in half-buckram, 
top gilt, .£1 4s. net. 

DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


j ESSAYS and ADDRESSES : Lectures on Buddhism—Lectures on 

j the Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante. By HENRY PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., late Canon and 

Chancellor of 8t. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

I THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. BOYD’S REMINISCENCES. 

SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 1865-1890. By the 

Very Rev. A. K. H. BOYD. D.D., LL.D, First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “ The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 12s. ; Vol. II. 15s. 


A SELECTION from the LETTERS of GERALDINE JEWSBURY 


to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited bv Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “The Life of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle,” and Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo, 16s. 

“ A chsrming contribution to a class of literature which has always been faacinating for the student and lover of his 
kind. . . . Certainly the reading public will be grateful to Mrs. Ireland for having so well performed her task, and 
put Into their hands a book which will be a permanent addition to literature .”—Lteds Mercury. 

“These letters exhibit Miss Jewsburj as a keeuly observant woman and a splendid correspondent. . . . One may 
read them at any page with pleasure.”— Scotsman. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARK TILLOTSON.” 


BY the WESTERN SEA. By James Baker. New aud Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 b. 6d. 

The Athencrum says of it“It is imbned with the soul of nature, and it ia a picture complete in itself. The leading 
charactcra are a crippled artiatand a lovely girl with poetic aspirations; between the two there are passages of great 
tenderness and truth." 

The Ovnrdian.—" * By the Western Sea ’ ia a beautiful story, ljoautifully told. : . . The motive of Mr. James 
Baker's story is tho triumph of soul over form. . . . The conversations are very good, aud the descriptions of scenery 
are exquisitely lovely ; and plot talk, and scenery all work together to justify the theme chosen by the author. It ii not 
too much to aay that one feols better for having read the story.' 


WORKS BY JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 

Grote Profess w of Mind and Logic in the University College, London. 

OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY. New Edition, Revised and largely 

Re-written. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-Book of Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


CHEMICAL LECTURE EXPERIMENTS. By G. S. Newth, Royal 

College of Science, South Kensington. 8vo, Fa. Ci. 

THE NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. With 

Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, 2s. «il. 

“The idea is worked out with astonishing skill and cleverness, and so logically developed that the book hue all the 
iuterest of one with an intricate plot.”— Scotsman. 

THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew Lano. With 13 

Plates and 88 Illustrations in the text by H. J. Fonu. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

AFTER TWENTY YEARS : a Collection of Reprinted Pieces. By 

JULIAN STURGIS, Author of “ Thraldom," “John Maidment," &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT in MAGADHA and in 

CEYLON. By REGINALD STEPHEN COPLESTON, D.D., Bishop of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. Svo, 16s. 

PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By Henry Scott Holland, M.A., 

Canon and Precentor of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LORD’S DAY and the HOLY EUCHARIST treated in a 

Series of Essays by various Authors. Edited, with a Preface, by ROBERT LINKLATER, D.D., Vicar of Holy 
Trinity, Stroud Green. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE CHURCH in RELATION to SCEPTICS: a Conversational 

Guide to Evidential Work. By ALEX. J. HARRISON, B.D., Lecturer of tho Christian Evidence Society, Boyle 
Lecturer, 1892, Author of “ Problems of Christianity nod Scepticism." Crown Svo, 7s. Cd. 

PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS UPON EVERY VERSE of the 

BOOK of GENESIS. By the Author of “ Practical Reflections upon every Verse of the New Testament,*’ &c. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. EDWARD KING, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, price 4i. 0d. 

SAINT PETER and the FIRST YEARS of CHRISTIANITY. By 

thc Abbd CONSTANT FOl'ARD. Translated from the Second Edition, with the Author's sanction, by GEORGE 
F. X. GRIFFITH. Witii an Introduction by Cardinal GIBBONS. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


On Monday Next. Price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S M A G A ZI N E.— N 0 V E MB E R. 

Chaps. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT. 

SPORT^mid^ NATURAL HISTORY on the BOTLETLI 
RIVER, N'iJAMILAND. By H. A. BRYDKN. 

A PLEA for THIRTY-SHILLING PIECES. By Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B. 


A FEAT of '94. By A. H 11KKSI.Y. 

MYSIE : the TALK of a BONNET. By L. B. WALKORD. 
A OiiSSIP ABOUT EELS. By Thomas Southwell. 

A BARBER'S POUND. By William J. Lacey. 

AT the SION of the SUIP. lly ANDREW LANG. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 362. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


6 . 

6 . 


PERSIA. By the Hon. George N. cursor. 
MORELLPS ITALIAN PAIN TERS. 

THE PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. 
MEDITERRANEAN POLITICS. 

MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY. 
POPULATION. 


7. BRITISH CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT. 

8. The POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK. 

9. The SCOTTISH UNION. 

10. MARSHAL SAXE and the MARQUIS D’ARGENSON 
I 11. A NEBULOUS HYPOTHESIS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHT8 OF HOME. 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Lionel Rignold, G. W. Cock hum, 
W. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and 
W. North cote; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh, Miss Ethel Hope, Mias Clara Jecks. 


VTE88E8. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

OX ART BEPBODUCEBS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANF8TAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Hewn. Pooler, W. Wyes, Sam Sothern, J. Nelson. C. Thom- 
bury, Ernest Persy, W. Heriot, and Charles Hawtrey; Mieses 
Ethel Matthews, V, Armhruster, G. Harrison, Ewell, A. 
Yorke, C.Elton, &c. At 8.15, THE HOME COMING. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GUARD3MAN. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Elliot, W. Draycott, C. P. Little, Compton 
Coutte, R. Noinby, E. Bertram, and Weedon Grossmith; 
Meedamee Ellaline Terri ts, Aimes Thomas, Isabel Ellisaen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.90, CRAZED. Messrs. 
C. P. little, Nainby. and Misa 8. Grey. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Augustus Harris. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER, 
Messrs. Henry Neville, James Fernandez, Leonard Boyne 
Julius Knight, J. L. Shine, Arthur Williams, Charles Dods- 
worth; Misses Millward, Blanche Horlock, Fanny Brough. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE AWAKENING. Messrs. 
Herbert Waring, Sant Matthews, Allan Aynesworth, John 
Carter, Douglas Bruce, Arthur Elwood; Mesdames Estelle 
Barney, Vane Festherstone, Nina Boudcault, Eva Williams 
F. Shirley. Preceded, at 8.80, by A HUSBAND IN CLOVER 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mn. Langtry’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, AGATHA TYLDEN, MER¬ 
CHANT AND SHIPOWNER. Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril 
Maude, W. T. Lovell, F. A. Everill, Edmond Maurice, Rudgc 
Harding, W. Cheesman; Mies Marie Linden and Mrs, 
Langtry. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, CIGARETTE. At 7.10, A 
PAIR OF LUNATIC8. Messrs. Cairns James, Oswald 
Yorke, A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, 
Lyons, and Joseph O'Mara ; Mesdome-i Florence Bonkhardt, 
HanDah Jones, Marion Erie, May Laurie, Helen Vicary, 
J. Bradford, C. Loeeby, and Albu. 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. ~~ 

Signor Logo’s Royal Opera. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, EUGENE ONEGIN (in English). 
Mesdames Fanny and Lily Moody, Selma Sviatlovsky. Messrs 
Iver M'Kay, Charles Manners, and Eugene Oudin. Con¬ 
ductor, Mr. Henry J. Wood. 

__Satur day, LOH ENGRIN. 

ROYALTY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE BARONE38. Messrs. Lionel 
Brough, Charles Conyers, Charles E. Stevens, Fred Emney, 
George Grossmith, jun., Percy Brough, Magrath, Wm. Foxon, 
Mesdames Jessie Moore, Olga Schuberth, Constance Wallace, 
G. Bees, S. Nainby, M. Asquith, Violet Dene, and Agnes 
Giglio. 


SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

SATURDAY EVENING at eight p.m., production of 
H ADDON HA.LL, an original light English opera, the words 
by Sydney Grundy, the music by Arthur Sullivan. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.45, CIGARETTE. At 7.60, CUT 
OFF WITH A SHILLING. Messrs. Collette, Oswald Yorke, 
A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, Fair, and 
Joseph O Mara; Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Amadi, Marion 
Eric, May Lawrie, M. Collette, H. Vicary, C. Loseby, J. 
Bradford, and Albu. 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 850 NIOBE (ALL SMILES) 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Rom, George 
Hawtrey, A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Isabel 
Ellisson, Venie Bennett, Eleanor May, G. Eemond, I. Gold¬ 
smith, and C. Zerbini. At 8, NO CREDIT. Misses Eemond, 
Bennett; Mr. Hawtrey, &c. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

Sole Leeeee and Manager, M. Levenston. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Meedamee 
Decima Moore, Mabel Love, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 
Tapley, George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell, 
and William Elton. At 7.45, THE WOODEN SPOON. 
Meedamee Violet Robinson, Millie Vere; Messrs. W. Pbilp 
and Leonard Russell. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A. and S. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

THIS EVEmNG, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, Ac.; Misa Stay Whitty, Mies Eva Moore, 
Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 


the latest and moat improved processes. Specimen* on view. Price* 
on application.__ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations , 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and pricelist on application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE 

goupa 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK andGAME 

J-__PIES. Alio, 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


pJSSENCE of BEEF~BEEF TEA, 
^URTLESOUP^andJELLY^andother 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. . 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, _ 
MAYFAIR, W. 


LONSDALE PRINTING WORKS. 

LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, MAGAZINES, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 

And all General and Commercial Work. 

Every description of Printing—large or small. 


Printers of THE ACADEMY Newspaper. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and Publishing. 
Estimates and all information furnished. 
Contracts entered into. 

THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 

SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 

WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free 
Single Number, Is. 

The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered from 
any date. 

Cheques and Tost Office Orders payable to H. Villers. 
OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


MM TWAiPW* 

OF PROF. LOISETTE'S SYSTEM OF MEMORY- 
“I had before been able, like most people, to store up and lose 
things in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed me 
how to light up the cellar. It is the difference—to change the 
figure—between having money where you oan’t collect it, and 
having it in yourpocket. The Information cost me but little, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—Prospectus post free 
from Prot A. LOI8ETTK»,New Oxford Street J.ondon.W.0. 


OIGBY, LONG & CO.’S N EW BOOKS 

LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION 

at JOHNSTONE. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6a. with Portrait*. 

The National Obmi tier says: “The book is written carefullr and 
alter much research. The memoirs contain many valuable *n«dot«. 
The writing i* very well.” 

Public Opinion says: “ Essentially a book of historic value." 

WHERE HONOUR SITS. By W. B. Home- 

GALL. Cloth extra, 0s. 

The A cademy says: “ Thew&r passages in his novel are told with 
spirit, and as a whole* Where Honour Sits’ may oertainly be pro¬ 
nounced readable.” 

The Manchester Couriers ays : ‘‘Much true and manly feeling, much 
real humanity, and decided ability in this volume....The look ii 
eminently readable." _ _ 

? VEL 51 THE AUTHOR OF •• IN SIN OB FOLLY.’ 

SYRINGA. By Arthur Nestorien- Cloth 

_ l-lsitraf. 

TRUE to the PRINCE: a Tale of the Six- 

tcenth Century. By GERTRUDE BELL. Cloth extra, (to. 

The Saturday Review says: “ She can relate well and clearly, and 
carries her readere along easily and pleasantly." 

SECOND EDITION. 

OUR TRIP NORTH. By R. Menzies 

,A utll0r ot “ Rambles in the far North,’ 
Quiet Folk, Ac. 1 ull-Page Illustrations. Cloth extra. Ss fid. 
The Saturday Review says : “It is pleasantly written and well illue- 
tinted by Messrs. Denovan Adam and Austen Brown." 

The Globe says: “An agreeable narrative, written in familiar style. 
The illustrations are much above the average.” 

JUST READY, SIXTH EDITION, NEW AND REVISED, WITH 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

Wmi Pmcfatort Rkharks bt MR. GLADSTONE, »uo Hit Ru> 

AND APPROVED THE VOLUME. 

Cloth extra, 5s. 

The S/KCtator says: “The aspirant to literature may certainly read 
Mr. Russell’s book with profit.” 

Miss M. E. Braudon writes: “Your counsel, both to the journalist 
and imaginative writer, is full of wisdom." 

AUTHORS having MSS. {Fiction, Travel , Toelry, 
§c.) suitable for Publication in Volume Form fire 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration. 
MSS. read with promptitude , and, if approtrd, 
will be published in the coming season. New 
Catalogue of Books post free. 

Address— Digby, Long <fc Co., Publishers, 

18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


AGENCIES. 

London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 
186, Strand. 

Copies of the Academy can be obtained tmj 
Saturday morning in Edinburgh of Mr. 
Menzies ; in Dublin of Messrs. Eason & 
Son, 40, Sackville-street; in Manchestee 
of Mr. J. Heywood. Ten days after date 
of publication, in New York, of Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


TERMS OP SUBSCRIPTIONS 

TO 

THE ACADEMY. 

(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


If obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Railway Station 
Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China Ac. 


Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly’ 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

£ s. d 

{TsNd. 

£ /. d. 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 3 

0 16 2 

0 7 7 

0 3 10 

0 17 4 

o 

09 

00 

0 4 4 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring THE 
Academy with regidarity in the Country, it 15 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s. 2d.; foreign, l"s- 
Office: 27, Chancrry Lane, W.C. 


BREAKFA8T OR SUPPER. 


witi_nrw nu j wii ourrcn. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

C O O O A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK’ 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 

JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

Pott 8vo, 6a. 4th Thousand . 

“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done 
for him in prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which 
Jasmin's simple modesty forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing 
philanthropic efforts. The story is noble as well as touching, and is 
told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy and appreciation.” 

Times. 

“ Vr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this 
little-known but admirable man to English readers — He died worn 
out at the age of sixty-fire. In the south of France he was mourned 
as the friend of the friendless, as the 8t Vincont de Paul of poetry.” 

Acatlemy. 

“ Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the woild a graceful and sym- 
l>athetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the 
l*oetry of action as well as of thought, and redolent throughout of 
good deeds and lovingkindness.”— Daily Telegraph. 

*‘I1 a fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet que possible. 
VoilA Jasmin ‘racont4* en anglais pour la posterit6. (Test M. Smiles 
«iui cat le coupable, et son 616gant volume nous a tout a fait charm6.” 

Revue Littfraire. 

“No one of Dr. Smiles's books is more delightful than this one about 
the warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his 
l>e*t; for the story of Jasmin's life is full of romance, and the style of 
this volume has the happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and 
l>oauty.’*-— Liverpool Mercury. 

“The story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been ad¬ 
mirably ana sympathetically told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, to 
our mind, is one of the most attractive of all his works ."—John Bull. 

“ One of the most touching and charming biographies we have ever 
read."— Critic (New York). 

LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 

of Men ok Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 


THE HUOUENOTS: their Settlements, 

Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

6s. each. 

SELF-HELP. I THRIFT. 

CHARACTER. | DUTY. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOORAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Ulus- 

trated. 6 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

With Illustrations. 21s.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 

Autobiography. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
IBs. and 6s. 

LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 

Naturalist. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 
6s. 

LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 

and Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarlb Street. 

Thick 8vo, pp. 318, price 7s. 6d. 

FROM THE CAVES AND JUNGLES 
OF HINDOSTAN. 

By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 

A translation of Mme. Blavatsky's famous letters from India to the 
Russian Messengerot Moscow, in 1879 ; full of strange secrets of Indian 
Life, and gorgeous pictures of Oriental nature. A few of the subjects 
are A Rajput Adept; Gulab Lai Sing; a Yogi’s Cave; a Subterranean 
Palace; Secret Libraries; Saved by a Sadhu ; the Karli Caves; a Dead 
City; a Witch’s Den; Fire and Cauldron; the Seven Sisters; a Magic 
Flower; the Golden Lake; Infant Brides; the Jesuits of India; a 
Bewitched Tiger; a Secret Passage ; Saved by Gulab Lai Sing ; Hor* 
cules and Egypt; an Enchanted Island; the Rajput Sphinx; an 
Avenue of Fakirs ; Mystic Trances; Seymour Sannyksi; Himil&yan 
Sages, Ac. _ 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

7, Dire Street, A Delphi, London, W.C. 

DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ot Sermons 

on the 14th. 15th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN. D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.”— Christian Commonwealth. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”— Independent (New York). 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 
21 AND 22, Fubnival Stbkkt, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO. S 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

{TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 

NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


BY 


B. L. Far jeon. 












rtf- 


By the Author of 
“ Great Porter Square,” 
“ The Mystery of M. Felix,” Arc. 

3 vols. 


By Albert Kevill-Davies. 

MISS BLANCHARD of CHICAGO. 

By the Author of “Marriage up to Date,” “An 
American Widow,” &c. 8 vols. Oct . 24. 

m. 

By Mrs, Edward Kennard. 

WEDDED TO SPORT. By the 

Author of “The Girl in the Brown Habit, “That 
Pretty Little Horse-breaker,” &c. 8 vols. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH states : “ Mrs. Kennard has achieved 
at least one notable success in * Wedded to Sport.’.... Interspersed in 
the tale are many of those si>orting scenes in the delineation of which 
the authoress has already won her reputation." 

The MANCHESTER EXAMINER'S opinion: ‘“Wedded to 
Sport ’ is far more carefully worked out than usual. The analysis of 
character is good and the development of plot shows a due regard for 
probability_the book is good of its kind. 

IV. 

By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Oudlip). 
THE HON. JANE. By the 

Author of “ Allerton Towers,” “ Kate Valliant,” 
&c. 3 vols. 

The SCOTSMAN'S opinion: “‘The Hon. Jane’ is a thoroughly 
readable story.. ” 

The COURT JOURNAL'S opinion: “The story is certainly by no 
means lacking in exciting incidents... .The fascinating Captain Stafford 
is well drawn, and the story, os a whole, smartly written.” 


By Mrs- Robert Jocelyn. 

A BIG STAKE. 


By the 

* The M.F.H.’e 


Author of “ Drawn Blank/ 

Daughter,” &c. 8 vols. 

The SCOTSMAN'S opinion—" There are some smart Bociety sketches 
in ‘A Big Stako ’... .the interest is well maintained to the end." 

The PUBLISHERS' CIRCULAR'S opinion—“....it is a very good 

n °The AC A DEM Y'S opinion: “ Mrs. Jocelyn is a bright and vivacious 
writer....the novel is really interesting, and the hunting scenes, of 
course, «re os attractive as usual.” 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

WINTER’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 

(8th Year of Publication).— THBEE GIRLS. By 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER. In picture cover, la.; 
doth, la. 6d. _ [Oct. 24. 

“BELGRAVI A.” 

A London Magazine. Price Is. 

Serial Tales by ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. l’ender Oudlip) and IZA 
DUFF US HARDY arc running in the above Monthly Magazine. 

Now ready. 

THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
“ BELGRAVIA.” 


E. MOIILAND, Ac. , .. ... 

Vol. LXXVIII. (560 pages), elegantly bound in gilt cloth, with gilt 
edges, price 7s. 6d. Cases for binding Volumes, 2s. each. 

“LONDON SOCIET Y.” 

A Monthly Magazine. Price Is. 

Serial Tales, entitled “THE COUNTESS PHARAMOND" by 
“ RITA," and *‘A BURIED SIN," are running in the above Magazine. 

THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
“LONDON SOCIETY.” 

Price is. 

Containing Contributions by B. M. CHOKER. Mre. ALEXANDER 
FRASER, the Hon. Mrs. NATHANIEL FIENNES, the AUTHOR of 
“MISS MOLLY,” BEATRICE G. HILL, Ac. 

Vol. LX I. (780 pages), handsomely bound in gilt cloth, with gilt edge, 
price los. tfd. Cases for bin ling Volumes, 2s. each. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Strbet, Strand, London. 


HURST & BLACKETTS 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 

NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

ONE WAY of LOVE By Constance 

SMITH, Author of “ The Repentance of Paul Wentworth," “The 
Riddle of Lanrence Haviland," Ac. 3 vols. 

NURSE ELISIA. By G. Manville 

FENN, Author of “ Mahme Nousie," “The Master of the Cere¬ 
monies. Ac. 2 vols. 

“No one who takes up ‘Nurse Elista’will put down the volumes 
without regret ”—Daily Telegraph. 

A WOMAN’S AMBITION. By Henry 

CRES8WELL, Author ot “A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily 
W idow," Ac. 3 vols. 

“ The story is one of thrilling and absorbing attraction, and it cannot 
fail to succeed."—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Mr. Cresswell’s latest novel may fairly lie ranked among the good 
books of the season .”—Saturday Review. 

“ The book is well written, and shows good taste throughout" 

Literary World. 

“ The whole effect of the novel is good ."—Manchester Examiner. 

‘ One of the cleverest stories of the day ."—Glasgow Heral I. 

SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant, 

Author of “Caspar Brooke's Daughter,” “An East London 
Mystery,” Ac. 3 vols. 

“ ‘ Sir Anthony ’ possesses the most uncommon merit of a well-con¬ 
structed, well-balanced plot. The story is told in a perfectly straight¬ 
forward way, w ith no unnecessary digressions; no useless characters 
are introduced, and the whole effect is that of a well-finished produc¬ 
tion."— if anchester Eximiner. 

BENT ON CONQUEST. By Edith 

MAUD NICHOLSON. 3 vols. 

“Evidently this is a story in which sentimental readers will rejoice. 
Plot, characters, incidents, and diversions arc all one woof of optimism.” 

Athenaeum. 

QUIXOTE, the WEAVER. By C. G. 

FURLEY SMITH. 3vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, uniformly bound, bevelled boards, each 3e. 6d. 

PART of the PROPERTY. 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK. 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 

TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By MABEL HART. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 

By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.’’ 

MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 

By M. E. LE CLERC. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

NINETTE. 

By the AUTHOR of “ VERA ” “ BLUE ROSES," Ac. 

A CROOKED PATH. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

ONE REASON WHY. 

By BEATRICE WIIITBY. 

MAHME NOUSIE. 

By O. MANVILLE PENN. 

THE IDES of MARCH. 

By O. M. ROBI S. 


A SELECTION FROM 

HURST & BLACKETT’S 

STANDARD LIBRARY. 

EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE Ss. 

BY THE AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE¬ 
MAN. 

A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT WOMEN. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “SAM SLICK.” 


NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE. 

WISE SAWS and MODERN 
INSTANCES. 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, 
Life in a Colony. 

TRAITS of AMERICAN 
HUMOUR. 

The AMERICANS at HOME 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 

DAVID ELGINBROD. I ALEC FORBES. 

ROBERT FALCONER, i SIR GIBBIE. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

ADAM GRAEME. I LIFE of IRVING. 

LAIRD of NOltLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 

AGNES. I PHCEBE, JUNIOR. 

IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


London: HUHST & BLACKETT, Lntmu). 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOL- 

I.INGER. Recorded by LOUISE von KOBELL, and 
Translated from the German by KATHARINE GOULD. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, Ss. 


JUST READY. 

IN SAVAGE ISLES and 

SETTLED LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences 
in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, India, Australia, New 
Zealand, Java, &c., in 1888-9 1 . By B. F. 8. BADEN- 
POWELL, Scots Guards, F R G B. With Maps and 
Illustrations, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


NOW READY. 

EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to 

the Third Khedive. By W. FRASER RAE. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 15s. 


JUST READY. 

IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

A Visit to Cyprus in 18S9. By WILLIAM II. 
MALLOCK, Author of “ Is Life Worth Living ! ” &c. A 
New Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


STRAY RECORDS; or, Personal 

and Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD HARRISON. 

2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE STILL LIFE of the 

MIDDLE TEMPLE. By W. G. THORPE, F.8.A. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 15s. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 8IN OF 
JOOST AVELINGH.” 

GOD’S FOOL. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love," &c. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 

SIR GODFREY’S 

GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 

THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. 

ALICK MACLEOD. 3 vols , crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MRS. KEITH’S CRIME.” 

AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. K. 

CLIFFORD. Fourth Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 

A GIRL with a TEMPER. By 

H. B. FINLAY KNIGHT. 3 vols., crown Svo. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


WILL PE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER, 1882. 

A New Prose Work by John Buskin. 

THE POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE; 

on, 

The Architecture of the Nations of Europe Considered in its 
Association with Natural Scenery and National Character. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Livery Companies of London: their 
Origin, Character, Development, and 
Social and Political Importance. By W. 
Carew Hazlitt. (Sonnenschein.) 

Me. Hazlitt’s history of the seventy odd 
Livery Companies of London has an advan¬ 
tage commonly denied to works appealing 
in the main to antiquarian tastes, that of 
bearing upon a vexed political question of 
our own time. Like all national institutions, 
excellent or otherwise, these bodies have 
been called upon in the court of public 
opinion to show cause why they should con¬ 
tinue to exist, at any rate in other than an 
extremely altered form. Fifteen years or 
so ago a cry was raised in many quarters for 
nothing less than their reorganisation and 
disendowment. It was contended that they 
stood in the way of an urgent measure of 
municipal reform, that the conditions under 
which they held their property meant a 
serious loss to the imperial revenue, that 
their principal business consisted in getting 
up banquets on a colossal scale, and that 
they should not be exempted from that 
control of trust moneys to which even the 
Universities had had to submit. Naturally 
enough, these attacks gave rise to a good 
deal of angry controversy both in and 
out of print, and one of the earliest 
things done by Mr. Gladstone in his second 
administration was to appoint a Royal Com¬ 
mission on the subject. The Companies, 
with one or two exceptions, met the investi¬ 
gation in the wisest possible way. They 
at once gave all the desired information, 
though under a respectful protest against 
such an intrusion into what they held to be 
private affairs. By witholding that in¬ 
formation they would have been within 
their strictly legal rights, but would have 
provided their critics with additional 
weapons. The Report of the Commission, 
extending to four volumes, appeared in 
1884. Its tenour was much less unfavour¬ 
able than had been expected. It “ went, as 
a whole, to show and establish in a con¬ 
clusive manner, and under the most 
authoritative auspices, that the guilds were 
far from justifying the strictures passed 
upon their management and financial 
economy by many influential public men, 
and that, whatever might have been the 
directing impulse or motive, their property 
was, at the period when the Commission 
sat, extensively utilised, not only for charit¬ 
able purposes—as to which there have 
been conflicting opinions—but for purposes 
directly and indirectly connected with edu¬ 
cation, social science, and human pro¬ 
gress.” Indeed, it is doubtful whether 


the Report, by clearing away some mis¬ 
conceptions arising from pure ignorance, 
did not put them in a stronger position 
than before. Mr. Gladstone, at all events, 
saw no necessity for drastic legislation 
concerning them; but two objectionable 
privileges which they enjoyed were done 
away with, one by the Corporate Tax, 
imposed in the same year, and the other by 
the slight redistribution of administrative 
powers effected under the London County 
Council. Nor, as Mr. Hazlitt is disposed 
to think, have tho Companies much reason 
to fear the Socialism of the future. Many 
of them have adapted themselves to the 
changing needs and circumstances of the 
age with marked judgment and generosity, 
and by continuing this course they can 
hardly fail to gain a large measure of 
popular sympathy and support. 

The records here brought together are 
rich in antiquarian and even historical 
interest. Whatever faults may be found 
with the Companies, it cannot bo denied that 
for several centuries they played an impor¬ 
tant part in the making of commercial Eng¬ 
land. For their origin we must look to the 
mediaeval craft guilds, which, in their turn, 
may have sprung from the collegia opificum 
of the Romans, and which at one time 
existed in almost every city of Europe. 
First established for charitable purposes 
only, the principal Companies gradually 
enlarged tho sphere of their operations 
as, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the continuous increase of com¬ 
merce made the necessity of organisation 
among themselves more urgent. They 
assumed a well-nigh absolute control over 
the different trades and manufactures, 
attained both municipal and political power 
in the City of London, and in many cases 
became the possessors of extensive property 
in land at a comparatively trifling cost. The 
majority of them received charters of 
incorporation in the time of Edward III., 
who himself belonged to the Fraternity of 
Linen Armourers, or Merchant Taylors, and 
in whom they would seem to have found a 
steadfast friend. As readers of Chaucer 
may remember, each came to wear a dis¬ 
tinctive dress, an “ outward and visible sign 
of membership and graduated dignity.” 
Hence the application to them of the term 
“ livery,” which, notwithstanding one mean¬ 
ing it has since acquired, is retained by 
their successors to the present day. External 
insignia were but a natural result of the 
spirit of freemasonry that prevailed among 
them. In Mr. HazUtt’s words, a vintner did 
not presume to wear the livery of a grocer, 
or a freeman of a warden, any more than 
either ventured to infringe the ordinances of 
his craft or to cross the lines of his charter. 
In other respects, of course, the Companies 
had not a few features in common, including 
a deep-seated hatred of foreign competition 
in trade, a punctilious regard for religious 
observances, and an amiable weakness for 
elaborate feasting on particular occasions. 
More especially were they at one in caring 
for the good name of what was proudly 
called the “camera regie,” the city of 
London. To show the importance they 
arrived at, it may be mentioned that they 
were represented at coronations by their 


“masters,” and would ride forth in full 
state to welcome illustrious visitors to the 
capital. Of their material prosperity we 
have more than one proof: they were 
heavily taxed in different ways, and it not 
infrequently happened that a monarch in 
distress would swoop down upon them for 
loans never to be repaid. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing all this, many of them continued 
to flourish as time went on, whoever might 
be on the throne. The Great Fire swept 
away a good deal of their property, but 
could not bring them to utter ruin. In 
another century or two a few of them 
amassed greater wealth than before, thanks 
in no slight measure to the increase in 
the value of land in the City. Meanwhile, 
however, the Companies had generally 
undergone a remarkable change. By 
degrees they lost their purely industrial 
character by admitting outsiders to their 
ranks, while the altered conditions of 
trade were distinctly unfavourable to the 
authority they had so long exercised. Their 
position at this moment is simply that of 
charity trustees with a large corporate 
estate, only five of the number continuing 
to discharge anything like their old regu¬ 
lative functions. 

What are known as the twelve great 
Livery Companies—the Mercers, the Grocers, 
the Drapers, the Fishmongers, the Gold¬ 
smiths, the Skinners, the Merchant Taylors, 
the Haberdashers, the Salters, the Iron¬ 
mongers, the Vintners, and the Cloth- 
workers—naturally receive Mr. Hazlitt’s 
best attention. If tradition may be trusted, 
the first is old enough to have provided 
London with its first mayor, Henry Fitz- 
Alwyn. Certain it is that among subse¬ 
quent members of the fraternity were Sir 
Richard Whittington, whose influence at 
court and in the city did the guild immense 
good, and Sir Thomas Gresham, who 
proudly wrote “ Mercer ” after his name 
in his letters to Queen Mary. The Grocers 
were an amalgam of two small bodies, the 
Pepperers and the Spicers. Let the origin 
of the former be noted: 

“ Twenty-two persons carrying on the business 
of pepperers in Soper’s-lane, Cheapside, agree 
to meet together to a dinner at the Abbot of 
Bury’s, St. Mary Axe, and committed the par¬ 
ticulars of their formation into a trading society 
to writing. They elect after dinner two persons 
of the company so assembled, Roger Osekyn 
and Lawrencede Hals well, as their firstgoyemors 
or wardens, appointing at the same time, in 
conformity with the pious spirit of the age, a 
priest or chaplain to celebrate divine offices for 
their souls.” 

In 1345 the company was incorporated 
under the title of “ The Wardens ana Com¬ 
monalty of the Mystery of the Grocers of 
the City of London,” and about eighty 
years later they built for themselves a hall 
“in Conhoope-lane, in the Warde of 
Chepe.” Here, in 1645, they “ magnificently 
feasted ” both Houses of Parliament, after¬ 
wards singing the forty-sixth Psalm. White- 
locke, our authority for this, also tells us 
that when Charles I. had been executed about 
six months another such entertainment was 
given in the same place. 

“The Speaker, the House of Commons, the 
General, with the officers of th° army, the Lord 
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President and Council of State, after the 
hearing of two sermons, went to Grocers’ 
Hall to dine with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Common Council, according to their invita¬ 
tion. The music was only drums and trumpets. 
The feast was very sumptuous; no healths 
drank, and no incivility passed.” 

The Master of the company in 1689 was 
no less a personage than William III. 
The first mayor of London, if not a Grocer, 
unquestionably belonged to the Drapers 
Company, to whom he bequeathed an estate 
at Queenhithe in 1215. After 1541, their 
headquarters were at Thomas Cromwell’s 
house in Throgmorton-street, which, es¬ 
cheated to the crown by his attainder, they 
had bought from Henry VIII. The Fish¬ 
mongers sprang up before the middle of 
the twelfth century, and, thanks to the 
taste of Londoners for fish of all kinds, 
presently found themselves in a comfortable 
pos ition. One of the number was Sir 
William Walworth, and the dagger with 
which he slew Wat the Tyler may be seen 
in their stately hall by London Bridge. 
The Goldsmiths and the Skinners appealed 
with about equal success to the vanity of 
their fellow citizens, the history of the 
former company, who are still associated 
with the ancieDt Trial of the Pyx, offering 
a few curious points for consideration. As 
for the Merchant Taylors, there is a legend 
to the effect that the Devil, accompanied 
by Pride, appeared among them in Birehin- 
lane, expecting to meet with a cordial 
reception, but was so vigorously set upon 
with Spanish needles that he incontinently 
fled. The names of Stow and Speed and John 
Webster grace the roll of this fraternity, who 
merited tne respect of posterity by engaging 
Ben Jonson and Dekker to write for them. 
It is upon record that Dr. South, having 
been made their chaplain, took for his first 
sermon the not unappropriate text, “A 
remnant of this shall be saved.” Merchant 
Taylors Hall, with the relics stored in it, is 
one of the most interesting in London. 
The Haberdashers, probably an offshoot of 
the Mercers, owed a little in olden times to 
the introduction of pins, and the Salters a 
good deal more to the once universal 
demand for salted fish. Though the Iron¬ 
mongers were not incorporated until 1464, 
it is possible that they may be of greater 
antiquity than the other companies, as the 
trade had flourished in Britain since the 
Roman occupation. Guests at the banquets 
in Vintners Hall will remember that it is 
an old custom there to drink “ Five times 
Five.” Presumably this was introduced to 
commemorate the fact, recorded by Stow, 
that in 1356 the company “sumptuously 
feasted ” five royal personages at once— 
Edward III., the King of France, the King 
of Scots, the King of Cyprus, and Edward 
the Black Prince. Like the Merchant 
Taylors, the Clothworkers can boast of 
having had a king in their ranks. James 
I. incorporated himself with them “ as men 
dealing in the principal and noblest staple 
ware of all times—viz., woollen cloths.” 
How it came about is thus related by 
Howes: 

“ Being in the Clothworkers Hall, the King 
asked who was Master of the Company, and the 
Lord Mayor answered, ' Sir William Stone,’ 


unto whom the King said, ‘ Wilt thou make me 
free of the Clothworkers?’ ‘Yea,’ quoth the 
Master, ‘ and thinke myselfe a happy man that 
I have lived to see this day.’ Then the King 
said, ‘ Stone, give me thy hand; and now I 
am a Cloth worker.’ ” 

By a strange oversight, this incident, with 
others that I have mentioned, is not referred 
to by Mr. Hazlitt. The building in which 
it took place went down in the Great Fire. 
“ Strange it is,” wrote Pepys, “ to see Cloth¬ 
workers Hall on fire these three days and 
nights in one body of flame, it being the 
celler full of oyle.” Pepys himself, it may 
be added, was the Master in 1677, as some 
beautiful plate which he presented to the 
Company reminds us. 

Nor do the minor companies, numbering 
over sixty, fail to obtain their due share of 
space. Nominally the lead among these is 
taken by the Dyers, who once fought with 
the Clothworkers for the place now occupied 
by the latter. Four others—the Armourers, 
the Carpenters, the Leathersellers, and the 
Sadlers—are each as wealthy as some of 
the great companies. For the Stationers 
we cannot but have a feeling of grateful 
respect: they long influenced the course of 
English learning, and their registers of 
publications from 1557 onwards are above 
all price. Mr. Hazlitt infers from the 
Drapers’ accounts of 1516 that the tallow- 
chandler of those days, in addition to his 
own special wares, dealt in a multifarious 
assortment of domestic necessaries—mus¬ 
tard, red and white vinegar, verjuice, oat¬ 
meal, fine salt, packthread, lathes, gally- 
ots, pans and brooms. Nay, he perceives, 
ere the parentage of the modern chandler’s 
shop and its almost inexhaustible resources. 
Be this as it may (the list of the commodi¬ 
ties is certainly staggering), the Tallow 
Chandlers Company, incorporated in the 
fifteenth century, has always taken a high 
position among the secondary guilds of 
London, and, though not provided with the 
longest of purses, has worthily upheld the 
reputation of the City by its graceful 
hospitality. Dowgate-hill, on which their 
hall stands, is supposed to have been 
the centre of their industry from a very 
remote period. The Weavers existed in 
effect before the Conquest, and, indeed, are 
fully persuaded that they are the oldest of 
all the guilds. The name of a writer for 
all time appears on the roll of the Butchers, 
another ancient fraternity. In 1687-8, “ at 
a court held in Pudding-lane, Daniel Foe 
(Defoe), son of James Foe, citizen and 
butcher, of Fore-street, Cripplegate, attended 
to apply for his admission by patrimony, 
and was admitted accordingly, and paid, in 
discharge of serving all offices, £10 15s.” 
For a few years the Grocers included the 
sale of drugs in their monopoly. James I., 
possibly at the instance of Gideon Delaune, 
wisely resolved to separate the two trades, 
and the Apothecaries found themselves 
raised to the dignity of a distinct corpora¬ 
tion in 1617. Their hall adjoins the site of 
the Blackfriars Theatre, in which Shakspere 
so often set foot. The Painter-Stainers are 
remarkable because they were the precursors 
of the Royal Academy, and because they 
made an abortive attempt in the seventeenth 
century to have the court painters fined for 


exercising their art without being freemen 
of that worshipful company. Previously 
apart, the Barbers and Surgeons, oddly 
enough, joined hands under Henry YDI., 
but returned to single blessedness in 1745. 
Even after that, we are assured, the former 
“ continued to let blood,” which is probably 
true in more sensesthan one. The Fruiterers, 
who first appear in 1515, have come into 
increased prominence of late, owing to the 
efforts they are making, with the help of Sir 
James Whitehead, to extend the cultivation 
of fruit as a large source of profit and of 
wholesome food. As for the Cutlers, they 
have suffered much from the competition of 
Sheffield, and the Needlemakers might have 
become a guild of the past if it had not 
been for the energy of a well-known London 
journalist, Mr. J. C. Parkinson. 

In writing this book Mr. Hazlitt has 
broken a little fresh ground. He so far 
improves upon the labours of Herbert and 
others as to give us the first comprehensive 
record of the Livery Companies of London. 
If, on the whole, his portly volume, extend¬ 
ing to between six and seven hundred pages, 
does not rise above the level of a dry com¬ 
pilation, it is marked by a fulness and 
accuracy which can hardly fail to make it a 
permanent authority on the subject. He 
relies in a large degree upon the report of 
the Royal Commission, but adds to it the 
fruits of special reading, independent 
inquiry, and a wide knowledge of English 
life in the past. Of the tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Companies, 
he prints a tolerably complete list. Now 
and then, however, he sins in the way of 
omission. Besides the instances already 
noticed, he does not speak of the curious 
ceremony observed by some Guilds at the 
elections of their Masters; and an interesting 
point is missed in connexion with the 
Fruiterers’ annual offering to the Lord 
Mayor, “ in amicable commutation of the 
ancient right of the municipal authorities 
as City fruit-meters ” to a toll in kind on all 
produce of this sort brought within their 
territory. It remains to be said that the 
value of the work is not diminished by a 
blindprejudice in favour of the Companies. 
Mr. Hazlitt’s attitude towards them is rather 
that of the “ candid friend.” 

“ Whatever we may have done in the direction 
of criticising some of the proceedings and 
tendencies of the city guilds, our primary motive 
has been, and is, not to bear a part in pulling 
down these few remaining old stones of 
London, but to preserve them. The guilds 
have, to a large extent, their future in their 
own hands; and they seem, on the whole, 
fairly sensible of the responsible position which 
they occupy, and of their changed relationship 
to Gie community.” 

In another page he says: 

“ By studying contemporary feelings and wants, 
the municipality, in all its length and breadth, 
may, and will, continue to prosper; but by a 
misinterpretation of its relationship to the State 
it would incur a danger not to be possibly over¬ 
rated. No earthly power—not even Lord 
Salisbury’s omnipotent Upper Chamber — 
could save the Corporation and allied bodies 
from destruction if they should leave the path 
which most of them are treading, and wherein 
their true salvation lies.” 

On the other hand, the wealthy noblemen 
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and gentlemen who believe in the right of 
the State to interfere with the corporate pos¬ 
sessions of the companies are reminded that 
they are playing with a two-edged weapon. 
They 

“acquired their property under circumstances 
precisely analogous to those which placed the 
civic bodies in possession of theirs. In both 
instances the pecuniary value was compara¬ 
tively, if not absolutely, trifling at and long 
after the date of entrance upon it; and in both 
cases the national industry and prosperity 
made it and them what it is and what they 
are. The difference occurs when we compare 
the stewardship of the City with that of the 
great capitalists and owners in Parliament. 

* Physician, heal thyself! ’ Let a Royal Com¬ 
mission issue a report to the nation upon the 
property of the Dukes of Westminster, Bedford, 
and Portland, the Marquis Camden, Earl 
Cadogan, Lord Portman, and a few more. For 
if redistribution is to be granted it must be 
granted all round.” 

And the equity of the proposition is really 
beyond dispute. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


Mr. 

of 


Diver si Color et. By Herbert P. Horne. 

(Chiswick Press.) 

Here is a book of an alluring form; severe 
and grave, but also, in the right way. 
curious. Most modern books, if they be 
ambitious of pleasing the eye, succeed in 
nothing but in violating all propriety: the 
editor’s or the reviewer’s table is Uttered 
with volumes, “ prettily ” adorned, printed, 
and bound in fashions repugnant to the 
lover of Aldus and of Foulis, because guided 
by no canons of taste and reason. Ours is a 
complacent and an incapable age. We scorn 
the vulgarities of the Great Exhibition, 
but if a vulgar thing finds its way into an 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts, we fall down 
and adore. Just so, publishers and writers, 
who know not that the designing of a title, 
page demands an almost architectural sense 
of composition, offer us their lawless pretti¬ 
ness in the name of art. But when we 
light upon a book in which size of page and 
type, qualify of paper and ink, arrangement 
of lines and spaces, severity of ornament 
and design, are one and all satisfying and 
admirable, we look with confidence to the 
discovery of like excellences in the litera¬ 
ture of so good and choice an artist. Here, 
in external matters, is evidence of abundant 
thought: surely, then, the interior graces 
and dignities will not be wanting. And it 
is indeed so. 

Mr. Home has chosen for his volume but 
thirty-three poems, in the cleanest lyrical 
manner; brief, that is to say, and finely 
done, and full charged with imaginative 
thought. They are chiefly concerned with 
two great interests: with the human beauty 
of divine religion and with the divine 
beauty of human love. Such a phrase tries 
to express and to explain the sentiment of 
these poems, and somewhat to allay the 
reproaches of those who may be disposed to 
detect in the devotional poems something 
unreal, and in the passionate poems 
something sensual. A faith which does 
not merely embody moral ideas in beauti¬ 
ful concrete form is no easy matter of 
verse: “ from David unto Dante,” as 


Patmore sings, there were 


w . no poets 

divinity in the Jewish and Christian 
worlds; and, though Dante be a magnificent 
exception, there have been “none since 
him. If an j man be foolish enough to 
read Milton m the spirit of creeds and 
councils, he will find Milton, under Puritan 
forms, cherishing a cultured and austere 
religion of “ Epicurean and Stoic severe ”; 
and in Lucifer, son of the morning, a 
grander and more touching figure than the 
shadowy deities or demigods of Milton’s 
Heaven. But of fine religious verse 
two kinds have conspicuously flourished, 
although in ways less lofty than those 
taken by the profane poets. There is the 
religious verse of strong believers, to whom 
the thing celebrated is all in all, though a 
natural genius keeps their expression at a good 
degree of excellence; such men were Herbert 
ana Newman. And there is the religious 
verse of men who, whether fervent believers 
or no, were filled with the imaginative or 
the pictorial beauty of the thing celebrated, 
its power to touch and charm: such men 
were Crashaw, the ardent Catholic, and 
Herrick, the pagan Protestant. Angelico 
and [Perugino may stand for types of the 
like distinction among Christian painters. 
It is to the latter of these two classes that 
Mr. Home would seem to belong; he is 
taken by that aspect of Christianity, in 
which the sacred persons and stories wear 
an appealing beauty after a human fashion 
mentem mortalia tangunt , here is cause for 
wonder, reason for tears, a reaching to the 
heart. But the divine element, if not fully 
felt, is grandly apprehended : /icyas h tov- 
flco's; here are ‘ 1 the magnalities of 


religion,” with an eternal strength, realised 
for the imagination by the various witness 
of ages. Take, for example, Mr. Home’s 
“ Morning Song for Christmas Day ” ; it is 
designed with an admiring remembrance of 
much old verse for music, sung and played 
gravely in high places upon the viols: 
voice answering voice, and joining voice, as 
the music runs its divisions, and the song 
disposes its theme. Tou feel the ceremonial 
beauty of the Christmas • song, with its 
moving presentation of a story, at once 
homely and divine. The sentiment is 
sanctioned and embalmed by a thousand 
memories. To compose such a piece, in the 
very spirit of Jacobean art, with all its glad 
gravity of demeanour, yet without a trace 
of servile imitation, is to preserve a sense 
of old powers and beauties for use in living 
art, rare enough in these days. In his few 
poems upon sacred matters, Mr. Horne 
appears to me far more really successful 
than Mr. Swinburne or Rossetti: they copied 
the externals; Mr. Home has gone far to 
realise the interior graces and aims, while 
he presents them in curiously fortunate form 
But it is in his secular or profane 
poems that Mr. Home manifests his greater 
distinction of tone. Upon the composition 
of these he has exercised a singular degree 
of constructive power. It would be possible 
to work out, with some completeness of idea 
and detail, the influence upon poetry of a 
trained skill in the allied arts of design: 
to show how the perfect presentation of 
thought, with its imageries and ornaments, 
require an architectural sense of truth and 


of simplicity in proportion. Few modem 
poets work under so saving a discipline: 
they are lavish, luxuriant, wanton. But 
when a poem, be it lyric or epic or dramatic, 
is clean and clear of design, “ without 
superfluousness, without defect,” it carries 
us away to the memories and the traditions 
of happier days for art. Mr. Home’s poems 
are of this rare sort; concentrated, weighty, 
charged with the graces that come of dis¬ 
cipline. In the main, they are concerned 
with the moments and the affairs of love, 
in the power of beauty to inspire the 
intellectual imagination. “ Beauty like 
hers is genius,” wrote Rossetti, as with 
some echo in his min d of that earlier say¬ 
ing, Steele’s or Congreve’s, “ to love her is 
liberal education.” And these lyrics, 
dealing with beauty in this charmed way, 
have two qualities, which might impress a 
reader unversed in such considerations, as 
the qualities of coldness and of sensuous¬ 
ness, combined to produce an unpleasing 
effect of contemptuousness. The judgment 
would be unjust, but not unintelligible. 
The artistic severity, which refines upon 
the contents of imagination, can rarely 
make a direct appeal to all the world; it 
appeals to the serious and the careful 
among the followers of aesthetic pleasure : 
quantum est hominum venustiorum. And so 
these admirable verses will not touch a 
casual reader; in seeming to such an one 
somewhat bald, rigid, inhuman, they pay 
the penalty which Milton and Dante, the 
supreme and unapproachable masters, were 
content to pay: the penalty of losing the 
vagrant sympathies of a multitude. Sopho¬ 
cles and Euripides, Virgil and Horace, 
Wordsworth and Byron, Goethe and Schiller, 
Corneille and Hugo, all great, all honour¬ 
able men of art; but how great an interval 
separates the first in each pair from the 
second. And with the lovers of spiritual 
and intellectual beauty because it is severe, 
not because it is unrestrained, lies the 
certainty of a lasting success. In that 
school of elect masters there is room for all 
worthy disciples; and I make no foolish 
nor exaggerated claim, if I claim for these 
poems mat they are the work of no mean 
disciple. 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Career of Columbus. By Charles I. 

Elton. With Map. (Cassells.) 

As the title implies, this work is not in¬ 
tended to be a biography of Columbus—it 
presupposes in the reader some knowledge 
of many of the incidents of his life; but it 
is somewhat difficult to classify it. Mr. 
Elton evidently did not wish to tell over 
again an oft-told tale; therefore he has dealt 
with Columbus in a different way from that 
of the mere biographer. He examines the 
circumstances which made Columbus the 
man he was, the ambitions of the age which 
turned his thoughts in one direction, the 
conditions of navigation which made his 
attempt rational and successful, the peculiar 
pedantic and religious mysticism which gave 
him faith in his undertaking, and made the 
result a certainty to himself beforehand, but 
yet hindered him from ever rightly under¬ 
standing what it was that he had 'done. 
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Mr. Elton tells all this with an amount of 
learning and research which will be lost on 
the ordinary roader; for, from the first page 
to the last, though mentioning generally Ms 
authorities in the text, not a single note, or 
reference to the particular book, or passage, 
is given. Yet we often long for this— e.g., 
on page 79, we should have been glad to 
know the actual title and edition of the 
Cosmogony of Aethicus (Ethicus Hister, we 
presume,) to which allusion is made in the 
text. We become constantly aware that 
real research has been made, but the 
materials found are concealed from the 
reader, who is thus scarcely able to appre¬ 
ciate at their due worth Mr. Elton’s results 
and conclusions. 

lb. the Preface, Mr. Elton states it as his 
object “ rather to illustrate the explorer’s 
character than to debate the evidence on 
disputed points in his biography.” Thus, 
Genoa, rather than Savona, is assumed as 
the birthplace of Columbus; the story of 
the visit to the Convent of La Rabida and 
the part played by its Prior is not dis¬ 
cussed; the relations of Columbus to the 
French admirals, Coulon, or Colombo, or 
“the Pirates Colombo,” as their victims 
called them, and their connexion with the 
Colombo of the Riviera, are narrated but 
are hardly cleared up. The account of the 
sea fight off St. Vincent in 1485 only con¬ 
fuses matters ; it was in that of 1470 that 
Columbus saved his life by swimming. Mr. 
Elton speaks with reserve about the dis¬ 
covery of North America by the Northmen, 
and of the effect of the rumour of such dis¬ 
coveries on Columbus. His residence, after 
his marriage, on the island of Porto Santo, 
of which an attractive picture is given, pro¬ 
bably furnished more sources of corrobora¬ 
tion to what had hitherto been mere theory. 
Watling Island is given as the real point 
of discovery and landing on the New World. 

All this is very well told, and evidently 
with full knowledge of the various authori¬ 
ties. But the book seems to us to need an 
additional chapter in order to be' complete. 
The object or it is “ to illustrate the ex¬ 
plorer’s character,” but it closes without 
any summary of that character. It leaves 
still undecided, almost undiscussed, the 
questions: Were Columbus and his family 
treated unfairly or not by the Spanish 
sovereigns ? Were not his misfortunes due 
in great part to his own faults of temper 
and character ? Originally Columbus knew 
not what it was that he asked for, nor the 
Catholic kings what they granted; was it 
wise or reasonable in him to insist on the 
letter of -the compact, when the result 
proved so different from what either party 
had expected ? These are questions full of 
interest; there are almost, if not quite, 
enough materials to answer them. Mr. 
Elton has shed some light upon them, has 
illustrated them; but why has he recoiled 
from the fuller statement in solution of 
them? Why have we not the picture 
suggested, if not actually promised, in the 
Preface? Such a portrait drawn by Mr. 
Elton would have been masterly; the whole 
book shows us this. It is so good that it 
ought to have been better. It is only the 
lack of this final chapter which makes us 
close it with a feeling of disappointment; 


but it is very much higher than any piece 
of popular book-making written for the 
occasion. 

Wentworth Webster. 


Lessing's Laocoon. Edited, with English 
Notes, by A. Hamann. Revised, with an 
Introduction, by L. E. TTpcott. (Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Albert Hamann published in 1878 an 
edition of Lessing’s Laocoon, with an intro¬ 
duction and notes in English. This work 
has now been re-edited by Mr. L. E. Upcott, 
who, in revising Dr. Hamann’s notes, has 
held before himself as a model “ the style 
of annotation customary in well - edited 
Greek and Latin books,” which, indeed, 
was very much Dr. Hamann’s model 
too. The result is a scholarly and help¬ 
ful edition of the Laocoon. The notes 
are brief but thoroughly adequate. They 
clear up all linguistic difficulties, and 
give the student all the collateral in¬ 
formation he can reasonably demand on 
the subjects treated by Lessing. The 
classical quotations are translated, the 
allusions are explained, the errors are 
corrected, the latest information on the 
subject of ancient art is brought to bear 
where it is really relevant, and judiciously 
kept out of sight where it is not. Roman 
type is used in the text instead of what 
Dr. Hamann calls “ the barbarous letters 
to which Germany still clings with mis¬ 
guided patriotism,” and with results, it may 
lie added, painfully evident in her troops 
of be-spectacled school children. The proof 
reading has evidently been carried out with 
extreme care; in fact, the booh might be 
called faultless were it not for one or two 
notes, in which a rash attempt is made to 
suggest improvements in Lessing’s style. 
In chap. xii. Lessing observes that Count 
Caylus is unable to tell us how, in a painting 
of certain Homeric scenes, figures described 
by the poet as invisible 

“so anzubringen.sind, dass die Personen des 
Gorualdes sie nicht sehen, wenigstens sie nieht 
nothwendig sehen zu miissen sclieinen konnen.” 

The string of verbs here is really not so 
very objectionable, for the strong emphasis 
to be laid on “ scheinen ” relieves the effect 
of the accumulation. But Dr. Hamann 
would amend the sentence from “ wenig¬ 
stens ” down by writing 

“ oder wenigstens so, dass es scheinen kdnnte, 
als ob sio dieselben nicht nothwendig sehen 
miissten.” 

Now I venturo to submit that this is weak 
and watery where Lessing is strong and 
terse, and also that the introduction of a 
second so ” would clash disagreeably not 
only with the first “ so” but with a third 
“ so ” which, as it happens, begins the next 
sentence. Again, in chap. xx. Lessing com¬ 
ments on Ariosto’s detailed description of 
Alcina’s beauty: 

“ Was nutz t alle dieae Gelehrsainkeit und Einsich t 
uns Lesern, die wir cine schdne Frau zu sehen 
glauben wollen, die wir etwas von der sanften 
Wollung des Gebliits dabei empfinden wollen, 
die den wirklichcn Anblick der Schonheit 
begleitet ? ” 

Dr. Hamann would avoid the heaping up of 


verbs by writing, “ die wir glauben wollen, 
eine schone Frau zu sehen.” But this is 
surely another hasty and temerarious 
suggestion. “ Glauben wollen ” balances 
“empfinden wollen,” and cannot be removed 
from the place where Lessing put it without 
spoiling the structure and rhythm of the 
passage. 

Structure and rhythm—these are strange 
words to apply to German prose, the most 
amorphous, heavy, unwieldy method of 
expression that any civilised people has 
devised for itself! But there is just the 
signal merit of Lessing; there is the merit 
which makes him so peculiarly valuable 
to the foreign student who wishes to obtain 
a thorough mastery of the German tongue. 
Steeped in the atmosphere of the classics, a 
humanist to whom classical literature was 
neither a form of philology nor a form of 
folk-lore, he endowed the literature of his 
own country with a native classic style, 
such as later Germany, trained in philology 
and folk-lore, has little care to imitate. 
Hero, no doubt, his inborn dramatic instinct 
helped him : the necessity he felt to make 
every word a deed, to make it do its work, 
strike home. His sentences are structures 
of words, not heaps or bundles. 

He provos on every page that a classic 
German prose can be written, and has been 
written—a prose more German in its char¬ 
acter than Heine’s, more finished in its 
rhetoric than Goethe’s: 

“Wir lachen, wenn wir hiiren, dass bei den 
Alton auch die Kiinsto biirgerlichen Gesetzen 
unterworfen gewesen. Aber wir liaben nicht 
immer Recht, wenn wir lachen. Unstreitig 
miissen sich die Gesetze iiber die Wissenschaften 
keine Gewalt anmassen; denn der Endzweck 
der Wissenschaften ist Wahrheit. Wahrheit ist 
der Seele nothwendig ; und es wird Tyrannei, 
ihr in Befriedigung dieses wesentlichen Bedtirf- 
nisses den geringsten Zwang anzuthun. Der 
Endzweck der Kiinste hingegen ist Yergniigen ; 
und das Yergniigen ist entbehrlich. Also darf 
es allerdings von dem Gesetzgeber abhlingen, 
welche Art von Vergniigen, und in welchem 
Masse er jede Art desselben verstatten will 
(Laoc. ii,). 

Here is a rhetoric which marches, and does 
not crawl, a phrase wMch has sonority and 
rhythm; and I hardly know where else to 
look for these qualities in German prose 
literature. 

From this point of view, however, some¬ 
thing better might have been found for the 
English student than the Laocoon. Lessing in 
controversy with Winckelmann and Caylus 
is not so entertaining or so brilliant as he 
sometimes is in controversy with Kiotz or 
with Ress or with Goeze; and, although the 
Laocoon is a work which lies at the root of all 
modern aesthetic criticism, although perhaps 
no work of pure criticism ever had so imme¬ 
diate and so wholesome an effect on creative 
art, still one must admit that some half 
dozen chapters out of twenty-nine are all the 
modem student really needs to make him¬ 
self acquainted with. Much of it deals 
with antiquated controversies;, in much of 
it, especially when he treats of artistic 
questions, Lessing shows himself very ill- 
informed. He had never seen even a cast 
of the Laocoon group, which he uses as the 
starting point of his discussion. The root 
jidea of the treatise, that the excellence of 
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any art lies in developing the capacities 
peculiar to its own material, not in imitating 
those of another, is, of course, of profound 
value, and is expounded with admirable 
force and insight. But the extent to which 
words can legitimately be used, not merely 
to relate actions, but to paint objects, was 
gravely underestimated by Lessing. Haller’s 
much - lauded description of the Alpine 
gentian, quoted by Lessing as a conspicuous 
example of the necessary failure of words 
to paint an object, is certainly deplorable ; 
but if Haller cannot paint a gentian in 
words Mr. Buskin can. The Nibelungenlied 
is a great poem, without a trace of the 
pictorial imagination ; yet a poem is not the 
worse, but the better, for pure word-pictures 
such as this from Sordello : 

“ . . . Here, left a sullen breathing while 

Up-gathered on himself the Fighter stood 
For his last fight, and wiping treacherous blood 
Out of the eyelids just held ope beneath 
Those shading fingers in their iron sheath, 
Steadied his strengths amid the buz and stir 
Of the dusk, hideous amphitheatre.” 

It is singular that, so far as I am aware, 
no one has published a book of extracts from 
Lessing’s critical writings for the use of 
students of German. Books of extracts are, 
of course, generally detestable to lovers of 
literature, but all Lessing’s prose is of so 
fragmentary a character—the Laocoon itself 
is a fragment—that this kind of treatment 
is appropriate in his case. A most interest¬ 
ing and useful book might be made by 
selecting portions of the writings of Lessing, 
which would fairly represent his contribu¬ 
tions to the literary, philosophic, and 
religious thought of his time. I think the 
labours of Dr. Hamann and Mr. Upcott 
would have been better spent on such a book 
as that. But if it was desirable that English 
students should have an edition of the 
Laocoon worthy of a European classic, then 
here it is; and it may be hoped that they 
will be grateful for it. 

T. W. Bolleston. 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF TACITUS. 

The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. Trans¬ 
lated into English, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by A. W. Quill. In two 
vols. Yol. I. (John Murray.) 

It is no disparagement to Mr. Quill to say 
that he has attempted an enterprise beyond 
his powers. If an y classical author can be 
really translated, it will be some second- 
rate writer, with a neutral, colourless style. 
Pausanias can suffer no wrong from a 
translator, so long as the translator knows 
Greek. Tacitus has hitherto defied all 
efforts to render him into a modem tongue. 
We have seen neat translations of short 
passages from his works ; but their carefully 
studied mannerism would become intoler¬ 
able if prolonged. We have enjoyed clever 
parodies of him, but these have been almost 
centos from his own language. A satisfying 
translation of the Annals or of the Histories 
we have never seen, and do not greatly 
expect to see. Mr. Quill has made his 
success impossible by undertaking too much 
at once. It would be no easy task to extract 
to the full the meaning of Tacitus, and give 
it to the reader in plain and precise English. 


This, however, could be done, and well 
done. But to combine this with the task 
of putting the meaning of Tacitus into 
something like the form of Tacitus within 
an English mould is to court failure; the 

g enius of our language is against it. Mr. 

(uill has aimed at catching “ the echo of a 
classic voice ” ; the echo is like a voice from 
a phonograph—a caricature of the original. 

The “ pregnant brevity,” which Mr. 
Quill, like every reader of Tacitus, admires, 
cannot be reproduced in English. We have 
no inflections; we are forced to expand the 
compact Latin of moods and case-endings; 
and when a translator tries to make com¬ 
pensation for this, he - falls into curtness, 
obscurity, or laxity of phrase. It is surely 
not English to say “ Admitting that Ves¬ 
pasian created my position, amplified by 
Titus, exalted by Domitian, still I am bound 
in honour to write without prejudice.” 

More successfully, perhaps, might the 
oetic colour of the historian’s language 
e copiod, though an attempt to reproduce 
one dement only of that blended mass of 
peculiarities which makes up the style of 
Tacitus would be unjust as disturbing a nice 
balance. Still, the poetical turns alone 
might—were it worth while to try so arti¬ 
ficial an experiment—be imitated, if the 
imitator could spend a lifetime in finding 
appropriate phrases from our own verse- 
literature (“ ’gainst,” “ ’scape,” and 
“ ’twixt ” alone will not do), and if he 
could make his borrowed turns of expres¬ 
sion and choice of words suggest refine- 
: ment, as such things do in Latin, instead of 
| bombast or catch-words, as they do in 
, English. But the effort to realise this par- 
j ticular end would be at war with the search 
for brevity, and is still more inconsistent 
with a taste for the style of Carlyle. 

“ The modem counterpart of Cornelius Tacitus 
is undoubtedly Thomas Carlyle. . . . Whoever 
studies Tacitus faithfully, and seeks to translate 
him with some regard to the condensation of 
the original, must find, will he, nill he, Carlyle 
coming out through the tips of his fingers.” 

Though there is much of truth in this, and 
though bits of the French Revolution stick in 
the memory like bits of the Histories , yet 
devotion to this aspect of Tacitus’ manner 
would prevent the reproduction of other 
aspects. Not only must the poetical language 
disappear, but the little rhetorical tricks 
must go too. Petty they are, no doubt; but 
without them Tacitus would not be Tacitus. 
Yet Carlyle would none of them, and 
insistence on brevity would make them 
difficult. Changes of word, for mere 
change’s sake, might be managed. Change 
of construction inside a sentence would 
generally be intolerable in English. 
Alliteration we might retain—Mr. Quill is 
quite right with his “ greed and hate, those 
mainsprings of mutiny,” and his “resting- 
place ’twist pinnacle and perdition ’’—but 
the antithesis and epigram of Tacitus can 
seldom be reproduced without sounding 
laboured. In the Latin they are neat 
because they are concise; but English tends 
rather to insert a point into well-rounded 
sentences; and then what becomes of 
Tacitus’ brevity? Mr. Quill gives us a 
succession of jerks, and his brevity prepense 
makes him more rugged than even Carlyle. 

Di 


On these accounts, then, we feel unsatis¬ 
fied with this newest attempt to translate 
the Histories ; but we find it also dis¬ 
figured by occasional lapses into newspaper- 
English. “ Synchronise ” and “ maudlin 
gush ” are words out of keeping here; 
“ lavish feeds ” is slangy; and the French 
canaille has not even the poor excuse of 
answering to a Greek word. Moreover, 
although it is clear that Mr. Quill has 
been taking immense pains over his 
attempt to solve an impossible puzzle, 
some slight confusions of metaphor have 
escaped his revision. In defence of saying 
that “ Galba’s easy temper whetted the maw 
of favourites,” it might be urged that people 
do sometimes speak of a whet to the 
appetite: but it would be hard to justify 
the expression that “a lying concoction, 
although started with a spurt, died away 
after a few days,” or the talk of “ a social 
atmosphere pregnant with mischief.” But 
we must let Mr. Quill speak for himself in 
a longer passage (Book ii., c. 66):— 

“ The spirit, quite unbroken, of the conquered 
legions, made Vitellius anxious. Scattered 
through Italy, intermingled with the victors, 
they talked treason, and the Fourteenth Legion, 
furious beyond all others, challenged their 
defeat. ‘ ’Twas only a detachment,’ they cried, 

‘ was routed at the battle of Bedriacum; the 
strength of our legion was not there.’ Vitel- 
lius determined to send the Fourteenth back to 
Britain, whence Nero had summoned them, 
and meanwhile quarter upon them their 
inveterate enemies, the Batavian cohorts. 
Tranquillity soon vanished ’mid such an array of 
armed hate. At Turin, whilst a Batavian 
violently accused an artisan of cheating, and a 
legionary upheld the man as his billet, their 
respective comrades gathered round and 
passed from brawls to blows. A fierce 
conflict would have flamed forth had not 
two Praetorian cohorts, taking sides with 
the Fourteenth, inspired them with courage 
and scared the Batavians. These latter 
Vitellius attached to his army in recognition of 
their loyalty, but ordered the legion to cross 
the Little St. Bernard and deflect their course 
away from Vienne, for the Viennese, too, were 
suspected. On the night of the legion’s de¬ 
parture, part of Turin was destroyed by the 
scattered and abandoned watch-fires, a loss, 
like many other evils in the war, blotted out 
by the greater calamities of other cities. After 
the Fourteenth had crossed the Alps, the most 
mutinous mooted a march toward Vienne, but 
they were restrained by the unanimity of the 
more orderly, and the legion was landed in 
Britain.” 

Much more valuable than the translation 
are the notes. Here we have the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by good scholarship, well 
nourished on the latest literature of the 
subject. Mr. Quill defends his views with 
the sort of acuteness and practicality which 
we have been wont to admire in the pages 
of Hermathena. 

Franklin T. Bichakds. 


Le Japan Pratique. Par Felix Bfigamey. 
Avec cent dessins par l’auteur. (Paris: 
Hetzel.) 

This work has reached a second edition, 
and though a little out of date, it is full 
of information, and in the small space of 
300 pages of good type contains sufficient 
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facts to supply texts for volumes of articles 
on Japan. 

The book is divided into parts. The first 
and most interesting is headed “ Le Japon 
vu par un artiste ”; then follows a concise 
account of the methods of working in stone, 
wood, and metal, of manufacturing pottery 
and textile substances, and chapters upon 
the food and fruits of the country. It con¬ 
cludes with a useful vocabulary and list of 
authorities on Japan stretching from Marco 
Polo to Satow ana Hawes. 

With the exception of the first part, the 
work is evidently a compilation from official 
documents, and the authorities given in the 
bibliography; but as in many French hand¬ 
books, the compiler has sacrificed everything 
to minute accuracy, so much so that three 
pages are devoted to a catalogue of the trees 
used in carpentry and cabinet work. The 
Japanese names of seventeen distinct tints 
employed in silk dyeing, in addition to the 
“ plantes tinctoriales,” are given, with a full 
account of the sources from whence they 
are derived. Every process, either in 
manufactures, arts, or cookery, is described 
stage by stage; the author does not spare 
us a recapitulation of the hours of repose 
enjoyed by silkworms before they begin to 
min. The result upon the reader is 
disastrous; and were it not that he is led on 
from page to page by the attraction of the 
illustrations, he would soon tire of the 
painstaking industry which has been ex¬ 
pended upon the book. Still, there is some 
satisfaction in knowing there are seventeen 
edible fungi to be found in Japan, and that 
the excellent shoyu (soy) requires to be 
heated thrice a day for three months, and 
then pressed through cotton bags, boiled, 
left to cool, clarified and poured into little 
barrels, before becoming fit for use. 

M. RGgamey has drunk deep at the same 
fountain as M. Gonse, and has adopted very 
fully his view of the genius of the last and 
greatest Japanese artist, Hokusai, “ le 
vieillard fou de dessin,” as he called him¬ 
self—the man who, during his ninety years 
of life, by his wondrous sketches of the 
comedies and dramas of animal and human 
life, taught the Japanese people the 
beauty of unconventionality. His pupil, 
Eiosai, who died but three years ago, was 
visited by M. Regamey, who gives us an 
admirable sketch of the artist resting from 
his work, spectacles in hand. The two 
ainters each drew the other’s portrait; and 

can well imagine that the one by the 
Japanese artist was “un croquis de verve 
etourdissante,” and that the Frenchman 
keeps it as his most precious possession. 
With the death of Kiosai, the bead roll of 
Japanese painters closes. The production 
and reproduction of pictures, engravings, 
and illustrations has rapidly increased, but 
the extraordinary artistic instinct of the 
Japanese now called upon to exert itself for 
gam has tended to lower the standard of 
art; for such is their facility of creation 
that most of their works are good, but none 
supremely excellent. 

We have much to learn from a people 
whose pen is a brush, and who can pourtray 
the fleeting impressions of the moment more 
easily than they can describe them. 

8. McCalmont Hill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Marquis of Car abas. By Aaron Watson 
and Lillias Wassermann. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

The Honourable Jane. By Annie Thomas 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip). In 3 vols. 
(White.) 

Treason Felony. By John Hill. In 2 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Eunice Anscombe. By Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon. 
(Sampson Low.) 

The Incomplete Adventurer. By Tighe Hop¬ 
kins. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Black Carnation , By Fergus Hume. 
(Gale & Polden.) 

Hr. Campion's Patients. By W, G. Waters. 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

The Disintegrator. By Arthur Morgan and 
Charles Brown. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

The Dynamitards. By Reginald Tayler. 
(Henry.) 

Romances of the peerage, whether they be 
truth in the guise of fiction or fiction 
counterfeiting truth, are seldom without 
interest, and the fortunes of so ancient a 
noble house as that of Carabas might be 
expected to furnish the story-teller with 
excellent material. One had supposed, how¬ 
ever, that there was only one Marquis of 
Carabas—legendary history, at any rate, 
knows only one—whereas Mr. Aaron Wat¬ 
son and Miss Wassermann introduce us to 
four. The first of the four is an excellent 
specimen of his order: a peer so finely 
constituted on the moral side that his son’s 
delinquencies break his heart. The son, 
who becomes the next marquis, has no heart 
to break ; but he has a skull which deserves 
no better fate than to be scalped, and it is 
by an operation of that kind that he comes 
to an untimely end. The third marquis is 
a very exemplary person, until a certain 
temptation occurs to him, when he goes 
wrong, and ends his career ignominiously. 
The fourth is a man of the people, and there¬ 
fore a model of all the reforming virtues. 
A plot in which there are so many 
leading characters necessarily has a fair 
number of subordinate ones, and it is these 
who give to the story its chief interest. 
The Dean family, and that singular 
American, Marc Aurelius Tidd, are all 
excellent of their kind. Little Nellie Dean 
the invalid, and Josh the poet, are two of 
the most essential people in the book ; and 
the most impressive episode of the story is 
that of the Socialist procession, which has 
a tragic ending for one of these two, and 
melancholy consequences for the other. The 
novel calls itself a story of to-day; and, if 
the plausible telling of incidents the like 
of which might happen in contemporary 
life suffices for such a story, then it is 
appropriately named, and will serve its 
purpose. 

What good purpose is to be served by 
such a book as The Honourable Jane one 
scarcely knows. The majority of the people 
in it are either worthless or uninteresting, 
and the two who are meant to be something 
better are poor creatures. Jane Herries 
may have had in her the making of a 
heroine; but her various acts of self¬ 


abnegation are foolish rather than heroic. 
As for Oaptain Stafford, it is inconceivable 
that a man with the sense and character 
vaguely imputed to him would be so weak 
and so easily taken in. The story will 
perhaps appeal to the more omnivorous sort 
of novel readers; but they are a class who 
do not want the aid of a critic. 

The opening chapter of Treason Felony is 
brilliant. The two Irishmen and their 
Scotch comrade, whose Celtic nationalities 
arediscernibleunder their Spanish-American 
names, are seen to advantage as the fighting 
emissaries of a transatlantic Republic. Nor 
do they cease to be interesting in the tamer 
events which make up the rest of the story. 
But the English part of the plot is a failure. 
The Long family are dulness itself, as also 
is Harry Long’s friend Shaw, whose talk is 
far too prosy. If all that is non-essential 
in the English chapters were cut out, a 
bright and effective tale would remain. 

That it is possible to tell an admirable 
story to advantage in one volume is shown 
by Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon in Eunice Anscombe. 
Here we have for the most part a rural plot, 
and a few characters of that true rustic type 
which is charming when naturally rendered, 
and hopelessly spoiled by exaggeration or 
feebleness in the drawing. Farmer Dale 
is an excellent specimen of it, and his 
oracular opinions on various topics are not 
unworthy to be remembered with those of 
Mrs. Poyser of immortal memory. Eunice 
herself, though she belongs to another class, 
is delightfully rustic in her ways of thought. 
Her notion that “ violets always look so 
much more glad to see people than any 
other flowers ”—she had arranged some in 
a visitor’s room—is very happy. The visitor 
puts in a plea for roses; but Eunice w ill 
only agree as to the old-fashioned roses— 
“ not those tiresome Marcchal Niels that 
bang their heads and say, • I wish you had 
not gathered us.’ And red roses grow sulky 
and turn mauve to spite you for picking 
them.” Among the other characters are 
two very genuine toys, Bimbi and Bobo, 
who have little to do with the plot, but 
whose unsophisticated freshness may be said 
to furnish the keynote of the story, 

Mr. Tighe Hopkins might surely have 
called his very clever tale by a more appro¬ 
priate name than The Incomplete Adventurer. 
Guy Warwick is not an adventurer at all, 
but an enthusiast, and a choice specimen 
of that genus. A sword-thrust in the arm 
is healed by a powder, which in some re¬ 
markable way combines curative and life- 
sustaining properties. It is, in fact, an 
equivalent of the long-sought elixir vitae, 
and the discoverer of it is an obscure French 
physician. Guy, who is as eloquent as an 
Irishman, as irrational as Don Quixote, and 
as poor as both, wants to give impossible 
thousands for the secret of its composition, 
but the modest Frenchman will not accept 
a higher price than £500. Guy has not as 
many pence, but he assures himself that 
the philanthropic capitalists of England will 
cheerfully provide funds, both for buying 
the Frenchman’s secret and for extending 
the blessings of the powder to the human 
race. He tries the Stock Exchange, and to 
his delight finds some of the worthies of 
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that institution ready to listen to his pro¬ 
posals. But their idea is to turn Guy into 
a quack, and to send him about the country 
with the accessories of a showman. He is 
naturally indignant, and before any other 
course suggests itself, the Frenchman dies. 
The story, which is brilliantly told and 
may be read at a sitting, does not leave the 
poor enthusiast uncon soled. 

Mr. Fergus Hume has the knack of 
writing thrilling books, and The Black 
Carnation is as thrilling as any he has 
produced. A tragedy occurs in the first 
chapter, and the rest of the tale is occupied 
with the discovery of the criminal and the 
unravelling of the mystery of the crime. 
Theory after theory suggests itself, and the 
reader over and over again imagines that 
he is on the right track; but the secret is so 
carefully kept that, when it is told in the 
last chapter, it comes as a complete surprise. 

Many are the devices for tacking together 
a number of short stories and giving them 
a connected interest. Mr. Waters has hit 
upon an ingenious one in Dr. Campion's 
Patients. Dr. Campion establishes a home 
of refuge for weary men. It lies in the 
heart of London, and externally looks like 
an unoccupied house, while the building 
has the interesting reputation of being 
haunted. Haunted in a sense it is, for the 
sumptuous interior hears the strange stories : 
of men who would have rushed wearily out! 
of life if a kindly hand had not drawn 
them into this unsuspected and welcome 
hiding-place. The would-be suicides are 
men of attainments and character, and the 
revelations they have to make are therefore 
the more impressive. The stories have all 
the air of actuality. 

There is seldom much to be said for 
stories which affect to accomplish things 
impossible to science. The Disintegrator 
belongs to that kind of fiction. The hero 
of the story is meant to be a remarkable 
person. “Guiding and controlling all his 
actions,” we are told, “ was a magnificent 
self-reliance, which, aided by great energy 
and considerable strength, enabled him to | 
do almost anything he desired.” One of the 
things he desired to do was to acquire such | 
a mastery over natural laws as to be able j 
to thwart them or control them at his will.; 
The wish is conceivable, but not its attain¬ 
ment ; and though the reader will follow the 
story of Mr. Foden Flint’s supposed achieve¬ 
ments with curiosity and interest, he will 
not be beguiled into believing in them. 

Is there, then, any romance latent in 
dynamite ? Mr. Reginald Tayler, at any 
rate, bases a well-laid plot—in The Dyna- 
mitards —on the Nihilist disturbances of 
1888; and he contrives to blend a pretty 
love story with a record of villainy. But he 
also flavours his book with a few scraps of 
pious reflections, which he had better have 
omitted. 

George Cotterell. 


SOME BOOKS FOB TEE COUNTRY. 
Garden Design and Architects’ Gardens. By W. 
Bobinson. (John Murray.) How far has the 
architect a right to determine the character of 
the garden which is to surround the house he 


has designed ? His claim to have a large voice I competence by gardening, and that where 
in the matter has been asserted with vigour by j there have been failures they have been due to 
Messrs. Blomfleld and Thomas (who are archi- j ignoranoe, incompetence, and foolish pride. 


now provoked a spirited reply from the very woman is ”—onr authoress tells us—“all cos- 
competent pen of Mr. W. Robinson (who is a metics, all whalebone, all nerves.” Without 


rofeesional gardener), sued he, too, has not endorsing such a statement, we may express 


despised the advantages which well-executed 
woodcuts lend to the treatment of such a 
subject. So the public is indebted to both 
parties for a pretty book, and will probably 


our belief that she who cultivates 
cultivates her health. 


garden 
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parties for a pretty book, and will probably Rural Exodus. By P. A. Graham, 

be satisfied that in such a controversy there is (Methuen.) Every great movement in social 
a good deal to be said on both sides. The or economic science is the result of complex 
formal garden has its merits, its beauties, and c ? U8es : least study of the steady flow from 

its appropriateness: the informal garden also the country during late years into cities and 


its appropriateness; the informal garden also 1116 country during late years into cities and 
has them—“ only more.” When Mr. Robin- towns shows this conclusively. Under all the 
son says that springs of action affecting this phenomenon lie 

.... , . . , . , . , , two which specially influence it: first the 

%?££& tettfd i : the^ Xt thff mer“k 

building a beautiful house! That is his work. With regard to the first of these, the farmer* 

The true architect, it seems to me, would seek to go own c “™ c ?“? e8 react u P° n labourers: he 

no fruther ” cannot find them so muoh work as in the good 

. . ,.. . , . , old day 8, and their work cannot be remunerated 

he is merely telling the architect to mind his ^th satisfactory wages. The low price of 

own business and stick to bneks Mid mortar. together with unfavourable seasons, have 

But m the way he tells him this he seems to told g^tty upon rural life. Education has 

display a littie of that professional jealousy resulted in reading, even if it be only news- 


which is apt to interfere with fair judgment. 
Is the painter of a beautiful picture to be pre¬ 
cluded from expressing an opinion on the style 


paper reading, and 
the world in the bo; 
man’s lot. Subsic 


in a desire to see more of 
es of bettering the country- 
iary reasons exist, but these 


of the frame, lest its maker should be offended in the main have led to the rural exodus. Mr. 
thereby ? And is it not possible for architect Graham rightly says : “ It is hardly possible to 
and gardener so to work together that harmony a void the conclusion that in the depressed 
shall prevail both m action and in its results ? Bta te 0 f agriculture we must seek for the great 
We believe it is, and that in Mr. Robinson s reason of the rural exodus, and the only 
own practice it is found. With very much reme( jy that by any chance can be effectual 
that Mr. Robinson says we fully agree. There mugt re ly mainly upon the revival of this 
w a wide distinction between formality and industry.” When he goes on to attribute 
deformity. A yew hedge well clipped is an another leading cause to the dulness of rural 
example (and, in its place, a good example) of j£f e h e i 8 mistaken. Dwellers in the oountry. 


Dwellers in the oountry, 


the former; a yew tree distorted into some especially farm labourers, do not feel this 
fantastic shape is an example (everywhere bad) dulness. It is the condition under which they 


of the latter. have been bom and br 

Contributions to Horticultural Literature. By affect the problem 
William Paul. (Paul & Son, Waltham Cross.) measure. Mr. Grah 
The anthor of this volume stands in the first desultory, a series of 
rank of practical gardeners, and the experience parson, the squire, am 


have been bom and brought up, and it does not 
affect the problem save in a very limited 
measure. Mr. Graham’s book is somewhat 
desultory, a series of pleasant sketches of the 
parson, the squire, and village life generally ; 


of a long life spent in the intelligent—one while his essays on the remedies which have 
might even say the enthusiastic—pursuit been proposed for this influx of the country to 
of horticulture is worth having. The earliest the town are slight and superficial—the afiot- 
of the papers comprised in this volume is ment system, fruit-farming, parish councils and 
dated 1848, and deals with the cultivation of the like, merit more careful treatment at his 
roses in pots. In the fifty years that have hands. But they are written in a pleasant 


elapsed since it was written, Mr. Paul has seen spirit, and show considerable powers of observa- 
the adoption of his suggestion that we should tion. The Rural Exodus holds its own against 
follow the then French fashion, and make the many of the books which have lately been 
pot-culture of roses part of our general system, written about Hodge and his prospects. It is 


But pretty well half of this volume is occupied a pity that the author should allow himself in 
with the subject of roses, and yet there is more such careless writing as—“ he feels far more 
to be said upon it, for Mr. Paul himself is the than he ought to,” “where the people 
author of an exhaustive work on The Rose go to,” “ schoolmasters who staff the rural 
Garden, which runs to 360 pages. On other schools” and the like; while the obvious 
matters there are directions and hints that will j sneer at the squire for “attaching quite 
be invaluable to the horticulturist, whether too much importance to a certain passage in 


professional or amateur; and we have no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that these contributions, 
widely scattered through various journals, 


the Church Catechism about ‘ doing my duty in 
that state of life unto which it has pleased God 
to call me,’ ” is not merely unwarranted, but is 


were worth collecting, and form an important actually precluded by the true quotation, 
contribution to the literature of the garden. “ that state of life unto which it shall please 
The Gentlewoman’s Book of Gardening. By God to call me.” In spite of these blemishes, 
Edith C. Chamberlain and Fanny Douglas, there is much m Mr. Graham s reflections which 
(Henry.) This is one of the recent additions Jf serious attention of all who day 
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to the “Victoria Library for Gentlewomen,” 
and deals with a subject in which many ladies 


by day see a great problem working itself out 
before their eyes, in districts proverbial of old 


take an interest. Information is given in most for their lack of change and the permanence of 
of the branohes of horticulture which are likely *'“ eir customs and habits. 

to be practised by female hands, _ whether Rod and River; or, Fly-fishing for Salmon, 


gentle or simple; and if the style of writing Trout and Grayling. By Major A. T. Fisher. 


is, from a literary point of view, somewhat too 


Although carefully put together and 


florid, the tone is generally practical. A beautifiea with big print and wide margins, this 
chapter is devoted to gardening as a profession, hook can scarcely be commended, save on 
We are told that there are many ladies Yenator’s principle—“I love any discourse of 
throughout the country m a kin g a moderate rivers and fish and fishing.** It contains abso- 
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lately nothing that is new, and what is old is not 
presented in any striking manner. Ronalds and 
Halford are largely quoted with regard to trout 
flies. The list of salmon flies and their tying 
is the best feature of the book. Major Fisher 
seems to have had little experience of Scotch 
Ashing, and his paragraphs on sea-trout fish¬ 
ing and fishing for salmoferox are superficiality 
itself. Loch “Luggan” ought to be “ Laggan, ’ 
and “ whylling ” is of course a misprint for 
“ whitling.” The author cannot understand 
why the alder-fly is called the “orl.” In 
Herefordshire the alder-tree is universally 
known as the “ orl.” Will it be believed 
that, after Kingsley’s Chalk Stream Studies, 
Major Fisher has never used the “ governor- 
fly,” and does not even name that admirable 
fisherman in connexion with the alder- 
fly i 1 Let us earn Major Fisher’s gratitude 
by introducing him to Kingsley’s appreciative 
eloquence on the alder-fly, beginning at 
“ O thou beloved member of the brute creation! 
Songs have been writtenin praise of thee; statues 
woulderenowhavebeenerectedtothee,” &c., &c. 
{ChalkStream Studies). For the rest, amid the 
crowd of angling manuals which are written for 
beginners, Major Fisher’s Rod and River can 
hold its own. It is agreeably written, lucid, 
comprehensive; but it was scarcely required. 


The Sea and the Rod. By C. T. Paske and 
F. G. Aflalo. (Chapman & Hall.) These 
authors, with the avowed intention of pro¬ 
ducing a practical book on sea -fishing, especially 
with a rod, have put together a quantity of 
miscellaneous writing which Dr. Badham 
would have termed fish-tattle. Only three 
sea-fish are, as a rule, taken with a rod, the 
bass, the pollack, and the mackerel; but some 
fourteen chapters are here devoted to the 
history and catching of most of the common 
fish of English seas. Seven more treat of baits, 
sea-fishing literature, the anglers’ equipments, 
and the like. A good many practical hints 
are swallowed up by much irrelevant matter, 
and superficial information. For catching grey 
mullet, the writers recommend paste, but it is 
the most difficult of all sea-fish to ensnare 
without the use of a net, and seldom looks at 
a bait of any kind. The style of the book may 
not unfairly be gauged by the following 
specimen:—“Should the information contained 
in the present volume be dressed in a sufficiently 
palatable manner to make it readable, it will 
not be the less reliable; ” while the large teeth of 
a fish are termed “a formidable dental arma¬ 
ment.” It is adorned with cuts of fish as seen 
in tanks, and these are of a most grotesque 
and comic character. That of the sea-bream 
in particular possesses a delightfully cynical 
expression. It is to be feared that most 
people will continue to prefer the manuals of 
Wilcocks and Young as guides to sea-fishing. 
While doing full justice to Izaak Walton, the 
present writers deem his book “ obsolete ” ; but 
the hundredth edition was published in 1888, 
and Lowell wrote a preface to yet another 
in 1889. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The full title of the Duke of Argyll’s forth¬ 
coming book will be The Unseen Foundations of 
Society : an Examination of the Fallacies and 
Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
Elements. He deals with his subject both 
historically and analytically, discussing in par¬ 
ticular the theory of rent and the wages fund 
theory. 

Sib W. W. Hunter has received authority 
from the Secretary of State for India to prepare 
a new edition of his Indian Empire, which 
forms an independent volume of the “ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India.” The figures of population, 
and also all administrative statistics, will 


uniformly be brought down to the year 1891; 
while advantage will be taken to incorporate 
the results of the most recent historical re¬ 
searches. The book will be published by 
Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. in the spring of next 
year. 

The next volume in the series of “ Rulers of 
India ” will be Lord Lawrence: and the Recon¬ 
struction of India under the Crown. It is 
written by Sir Charles U. Aitchison, one of the 
first batch of “ competition wallahs,” who was 
Foreign Secretary under Lawrence's Govern¬ 
ment, and afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab. 

Mb. H. G. Keene, the chronicler of the 
Moghul Empire, is engaged on a History of 
India, from the earliest times down to the 
present day, in two volumes. It is intended 
mainly for the use of students, and will be 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 

Mb. John Murray has in the press a new 
work by Mr. W. S. Lilly, to be entitled The 
Great Enigma. It deals with agnosticism and 
the Christian synthesis. 

The volume of Addresses, by Mr. Henry 
Irving, which Mr. Heinemann has in the press, 
will have for frontispiece a portrait by Mr. 
Whistler. 

Mb. Joseph Jacobs will publish next week, 
with Mr. David Nutt, a short study of 
Tennyson, with special reference to In 
Memoriam, 

Mb. Horatio Brown, author of Life on the 
Lagoons and Venetian Studies, has just finished 
a Short History of the Venetian Republic, 
which will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Percival & Co. His object has been to 
trace the life of the State as a personality, 
attempting to show what made her, how she 
grew, what mistakes she made, and how she 
paid for them. 

Mr. Walter Lewin has written a biography 
of Clarke Aspinall, the Liverpool philanthro¬ 
pist, which is to be published in November. 
The book will be illustrated with portraits, and 
with a facsimile of handwriting. 

Mb. George Ferguson will publish shortly, 
with Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, the second volume 
of his poetical sequence, Our Earth : Night to 
Twilight. 

Mb. G. J. Holyoaxe’s Sixty Years of an 
Agitator’s Life will appear next week, in two 
volumes, containing frontispiece portraits of 
the author. 

Mb. Unwin will also issue, next week, The 
Nationalisation of Health, by Mr. Havelock 
Ellis ; and ’ 98, or the Revolution among the 
Flowers, by Mrs. Byng, with pictures by Miss 
Helen Fairbaim. 

The first part of Cassells’ New Technical 
Educator will be published on October 26. The 
work will be uniform with the New Popular 
Educator just completed, and will be illustrated 
with new engravings and coloured plates. Sir 
Philip Magnus, Mr. Quinton Hogg, Prof. W. 
Pepper, Mr. Henry Cunnynghame, and others 
will contribute a special series of papers, while 
the lessons on technical subjects will be written 
by authors and teachers of practical experience. 

Mb. Frank T. Marzials writes to us from 
2, Blomfield Villas, Uxbridge-road, that he is 
preparing a Life of Gavarni, the French carica¬ 
turist, for Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and 
Co., and would feel extremely obliged by the 
communication of any letters or reminiscences, 
especially if relating to the period of Gavarai’s 
sojourn in England. Any letters would be at 
once copied and returned. 

Messrs. Hutchinson announce that the 
first large edition of The Japs at Home, by 

Di 


Douglas Sladen, was subscribed for before pub¬ 
lication, and that a second edition will be ready 
in about a fortnight. 

A presentation red line edition of Dr. 
Stalker’s Imago Chrisli is now issued, with red 
and gilt edges, in padded leather, and other 
styles of binding. 

James and Mary Lee Tbegaskis, of the 
Caxton Head, High Holbom, have issued a 
trade catalogue of what they describe as “a 
portion of their library.” Quite apart from, 
the admirable illustrations in facsimile with 
which it is enriched, it contains very much to 
interest and allure the bibliophile. Elzevirs, it 
seems, have fallen to a few shillings; while for 
two first editions of Lewis Carroll—which any 
of us may have improvidently given away to a 
child, now a married woman—no lees than 
eleven guineas is asked. We here leam, for the 
first time, that a number of liturgical books, in 
sheets, were saved from a fire at the Hotel 
Plan tin some six years ago. The examples of 
Blake appear cheap. But the special feature of 
the catalogue is the number of fine bindings, 
both ancient and modern. We may particularly 
mention a Canon Missae Pontifica[r\is, from the 
Borghese Library. 

A correspondent writes from Rome : 

“ During the past summer many volumes hitherto 
in the archives of the Dataria at St. John Lateran 
and elsewhere hare been transferred to the Vatican. 
The series of papal registers has been increased 
by about 8000 volumes, a large proportion of which 
are duplicates of those already in the Vatican 
archives. The registers of petitions addressed to 
the popes during the fifteenth century are now in 
their places. The registration of these, first 
ordered by Benedict XII., was carried on under 
Clement VI. and Innocent VI.; but the series 
is not complete. Copies and - abstracts of 
many petitions from England are among the 
Roman transcripts at the Public Record Office. 
Additions have been made to the reference 
library, and an entrance to it, which it is hoped 
will soon be accessible, has been made from the 
archives as well as from the library.” 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 
Among the serials to appear in the new 
volume of the Century, which begins with the 
November number, are:—“ Sweet Bells out of 
Tune,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a novel of 
New York Society, being in some sense a 
companion to ‘‘The Anglomaniacs; Woolcott 
Balestier’s posthumous novel, entitled “Benefits 
Forgot ” ; autobiographical reminiscences by 
Signor Tommaso Salvini; “ To Gipsyland,” 
by Mrs. Pennell, giving an account of her 
recent visit to Hungary, with illustrations by 
Mr. Pennell; and a series of articles on the 
Bible and modern criticism, from various points 
of view. The November number will also con¬ 
tain the second article by Mr. Archibald 
Forbes on “What I saw of the Paris Com¬ 
mune,” supplemented by some reminiscences of 
an American lady. 

In addition to the paper by Lord Salisbury 
on “ Constitutional Revision,” the following 
articles will appear in the National Review for 
November: “Renan,” by Mr. R. H. Hutton; 
“ Protection,” by Mr. Frederick Greenwood ; 
“Lord Tennyson,” by Mr. Alfred Austin; 
and “ The General Chapters of the Jesuits,” by 
Mr. R. S. Beauderk. 

The November number of the Leisure Hour*, 
which begins a new volume, will have for 
frontispiece a coloured reproduction of Mr. 
Faed’s picture in this year’s Academy, “ School 
Board in a Country Cottage ” ; and the opening 
chapters of serial stories by Mr. Stanley J. 
Weyman, L. Dougall, and Tighe Hopkins. 

Mb. Frederick Hawkins contributes to the 
i next number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
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aa article on the Green Room of the Comedie 
Francaise, with notices of some of the players, 
beginning with Moliure, whose portraits are to 
be found there. 

A new three-volume novel by Edna Lyall, 
entitled “ To Right the Wrong,” will be begun 
in the January number of Good Words. 

“ Kossuth and Klapka, with Personal Recol¬ 
lections by Karl Blind,” will appear in the 
forthcoming number of tho Scottish Renew, 
containing a number of little-known facts which 
shed light on the Hungarian War of Independ¬ 
ence and on the action of its lenders in exile, 
during and after the Italian War. 

The November number of St. Nicholas will 
contain a poem of some length by Whittier, 
called “ An Outdoor Reception,” which com¬ 
memorates a visit paid to him by a party of 
young girls. 

The forthcoming number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain a memorial poem 
on Tennyson by Mme. Mijatovich, the wife of 
the late Servian minister; and also a narrative, 
“The Childhood of Tippu Khan,” by Sir 
Frederick J. Goldsmid. 

We understand that the Churchman, which 
was under the editorship of the Rev. W. O. 
Purton from its commencement till his death, 
will in future be edited by Archdeacon Sinclair. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The first lecture on the Romanes trust at 
Oxford, founded on the example of the Rede 
Lecture at Cambridge, will be delivered by Mr. 
Gladstone in the Sheldonian Theatre on 
Monday next, October 24, at 2.30 p.m. His 
subject is “ Mediaeval Universities, with special 
reference to the University of Oxford.” 

Mr. J. A. Froude will deliver his inaugural 
lecture as regius professor of modem history 
at Oxford on Wednesday next, in the theatre 
of the University Museum. He also proposes 
to deliver a course of lectures this term upon 
“ The Council of Trent.” 

Sir Robert S. Bali,, the new Lowndean 
professor of astronomy and geometry at 
Cambridge, was to deliver nis inaugural lecture 
on Friday of this week. 

Major R. C. Temtle will deliver a lecture 
before the Ashmolean Society at Oxford, on 
the evening of Tuesday next, upon “Buddhist 
Cave Architecture in Burma,” illustrated with 
lantern slides, and with specimens presented by 
him to the Pitt-Rivers collection. 

Mr. J. Bass Mullinger will deliver a 
course of twelve lectures at Cambridge this 
term, in connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate, upon “ The History of Education.” 

Mr. Gilbert C. Bohrne, of New College— 
who contributes a memoir to the new edition 
of Moseley’s Notes of a Naturalist on the 
“ Challemjer," just published by Mr. Murray— 
has returned to Oxford as assistant to Prof. 
E. Ray Lankester. 

We are asked to state that the late Prof. 
Adams left a number of offprints of his 
scientific papers, and that Mrs. Adams will be 
happy to send copies, so far as their supply 
allows, to scientific friends or others interested 
in her husband’s researches. Application should 
be made by letter, addressed to Mrs. Adams, 
4, Brookside, Cambridge. 

A memorial to the council of the senate, 
drawn up by Mr. E. S. Roberts, of Caius, is 
being circulated at Cambridge, advocating the 
postponement of all the Tripos examinations 
from the beginning of tho Easter term until the 
first week in July. 


Tiie Walsingham medal at Cambridge, 
offered by the new High Steward for an essay 
giving evidence of original research in biology 
or geology, has not been awarded, as no essay 
was sent in. 

We understand that the total number of 
freshmen at Oxford this term is 694, as com¬ 
pared with 687 last year. The list in this 
week’s Oxford Magazine is not complete ; but 
of those given non-collegiate come first with 
52, Balliol and University each have 41, and 
Merton 34. 

The Plumptre Scholarship at Queen’s College, 
Harley-street, founded by the late Dean of 
Wells, has been awarded, for the first time, to 
Miss Mabel Goodeve, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
M. Goodeve, professor of applied mechanics at 
the Royal School of Mines. 

Prof. R. S. Poole has made arrangements 
for three courses of lectures in archaeology at 
University College during the present term. 
Ho will himself deliver nine lectures on 
“ Egyptian Archaeology,” on Mondays, at 
5 p.m., beginning on October 24; while Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen will deliver six leotures 
on “The Comparative Archaeology of Egypt 
and Western Asia,” on Thursdays, beginning on 
October 27. The introductory lecture of each 
course is free to the public; and the lectures 
will be followed by a visit to the galleries of the 
British Museum. The third course of eight 
lectures, on “ Hieroglyphics,” will be given by 
Prof. Poole at the British Museum, on Saturdays, 
at 4.15 p.m., beginning on October 29. There 
will afterwards be examinations in each subject. 

Mn. Talfourd Ely, professor of Greek at 
Bedford College, York-place, will begin a 
course of lectures in archaeology on Tuesday 
next, October 25, at 3 p.m. 

Mrs. Tirard will give a special course of 
lectures at 13, Kensington-square (King’s 
College Department for Ladies) on “ The Book 
of the Dead,” commencing on Wednesday, 
October 26. The lectures will be followed by 
three demonstrations in the Egyptian galleries 
of tho British Museum for students attending 
the course. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY, OCTOBER 12, 1892. 

In her still House of Fame her Laureate dead 
England entombs to-day, lays him to rest, 

The leaves of honour green around his head, 

Love's flowers fresh on his breast. 

Mourn him in solemn service of high song, 

Music serene as breathed in his last breath, 

When, to the soundless ocean borne along, 

He met majestic death. 

Mourn him with grief's most fair solemnities, 
Ritual that with an inward rapture suits, 

While in stem pomp the mind’s grave companies 
March as to Dorian flutes. 

If tears we shed, ’tie but as eyes grow dim, 

When some rich strain superbly rolls away; 

For like the close of an Olympian hymn, 

Ended his golden day. 

Bear him in pride’like a dead conqueror, 

Brought home to his last triumph in sad state, 

Over him his Country’s Flag; who in life’s war 
Was victor over fate. 

We saw him stand, a lordly forest tree, 

His branches filled with music, all the air, 

Glad for his presence; fallen at last is he, 

And all the land is bare. 

So, with old Handel thundering in our ears 
His mighty dirge, marching from breast to 
breast 

In sorrow’s purple pageant, with proud tears, 

We leave him to his rest. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

As usual, the summer numbers (July—Septem¬ 
ber) of the Boletin of the Real Academia 
de la Historia appear together. The opening 
paper by Padre Fita applies the Greek indic¬ 
tions on certain inscriptions to fix the regnal 
years of some Visigothic kings. Ramon Riu 
proves the existence of a Jewish quarter at 
Solsoua. Father Codera describes five newly 
acquired Arabic MSS. Fernandez Duro 
examines the tradition of Alonso Sanchez as a 
recursor of Columbus, rejecting the name, 
ut admitting the possibility of European ships 
having visited St. Domingo before 1492. 
Antonio Blazquez has ap important study of 
the Antonine Itineraries of Spain. Assuming 
that the total length is probably correct, ho 
brings the separate stations into accord with the 
topography by a few emendations. The latest 
results of the explorations at Cabeza del Griego 
(Segobriga), made at the expense of Mr. 
Thomson, are summed up by Padre Fita in two 
papers. But the most valuable documents 
printed by him in this number are those con¬ 
nected with the discovery of America: the 
expedientes of Heman Cortes, Francisco Pizarro, 
and of Diego Colon for admittance into the 
Order of Santiago, from the Archives of Ucles. 
Of the last a facsimile is given. The evidence 
that Columbus wasbom at Savona, supplemented 
by that brought forward by Signor Rocca 
(p. 241), is very strong. Two of the Bulls, 
photographs of which have been sent by 
Leo XIII. to the Queen Regent, are here given 
—viz., that of Nicholas V., September 20, 
1448, authorising the appointment of a Bishop 
of Greenland; and of Jules II., April 10, 1507, 
in favour of Bartholomew Columbus. A Bull 
of Leo X. (1520), nominates the second Bishop 
of Darien, and acknowledges the royal patron¬ 
age, “de jure patronatus Regis Castella et 
Legionis pro tempore existentis.” Proof is 
also given of Amerigo, as well as Alberigo, 
Vespucci being found as early as 1480. 


SLA VICA. 

The Bulgarians continue to show a great deal 
of literary activity. The Sbornik or Recueil 
published yearly by the Government contains 
valuable papers on the history and architectural 
remains of the country, but the articles on 
ethnology and folklore are the most important. 
Collections of ballads also make their appearance 
in these pages, and the dialects of the language 
are undergoing a thorough investigation. 

We have lately received from Rustchuk—now 
called by its old name Russe, without the 
Turkish suffix—the first numbers of an illus¬ 
trated paper, called Utro, “ the Morning,” 
edited by MM. Panaiotov and Moskov. So 
far as we can form an opinion from these 
specimens, it promises to be a success. Among 
other articles, there is a description of tho 
monastery of the Trinity at Tmovo; and a life 
with a portrait of Ivan Yazov, the most con¬ 
siderable poet whom Bulgaria has as yet 
produced. The wood engravings, though they 
require a little more finish, are creditable, as is 
the execution of the magazine generally, where 
so much had to be begun and so much Turkish 
barbarism to be got rid of. We hope that this 
illustrated paper will contribute to spread 
culture among the Bulgarians. Something has 
been done previously by the excellent little 
magazine called “ The Library of St. Clement,” 
published at Sofia. 

The Bohemians seem as active as ever; there 
is hardly a branch of knowledge now in which 
a really national literature does not exist among 
them. In the “ Library of Popular Knowledge ” 
(Knihovna Li<lsJei/ch Vedumosti) has begun to 
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countries (LicUtvo v Dobe Predhutoricke le 
zvldstnim zreteltm na zeme Slovanake). The 
price of each number is only 24 kreuzers. The 
illustrations are abundant, including, of course, 
a picture of the oelebrated Neanderthal skull. 
The two numbers which we have seen are full 
of excellent reading. The author contends, in 
his Introduction, that in similar books Slavonic 
antiquities have been too much ignored. To 
fill this lacuna is one of his chief objects. 

In the literary journal, Lumir, which we are 
glad to see continues its activity, there appeared 
recently two papers by Dr. J. V. Prasek on 
the work which has been done by Prof. Sayce 
in the field of oriental history. A just tribute 
is here paid to the learned labours of our 
countryman, whose literary career Dr. Prasek 
sketches. The articles are valuable besides, as 
giving a summary of the professor’s latest 
views on the decipherment of the Tel el- 
Amarna Tablets. 

W. E. M. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Brahm, 0. Earl Stauffer-Bern: win Leben u.s.w. Stutt¬ 
gart : Gcischen. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Drbchamps, L. La Philosophic de l’^criture: exposl de 
l’tH&t actuel de la graphologie, Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 

Dunbar, W., Poems, edited, &c.. by J. Schipper. Part 3. 
Leipzig: Freytag. 6 M. 00 Pf. 

GoTrscnALL, B. v. Studien zur neuen deutschen Litteratur. 
Berlin : Allg. Verein f. deutache Litt. 6 M. 

Kunstdrukmale, die, d. Ednigr. Bayem vom 11. bis zum 
Ende d. 18. Jahrh. 1. Bd. 1. Lfg. MQnchen: Albert 
10 M. 

Lb Roux, Hugues. Marins et Soldats. Paris: Calmann 
Jj&vj. 8 fr. 60 c. 

LbjrunBjL. An Mexique. Paris: Oerf. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Malon, B. Pr^ds hiatorique, th^orique et pratique de 
Bocialisme. Paris: Alcan. 8 fr. 60 e. 

Mrrx, J. Das asthetisohe Formgesetz der Plastik. Leipzig : 
Beemann. 4 M. 

Muller, J. W., en H. Loqrman. Die Hysteric van Beynaert 
Die Vos, naar den druk van 1749, vergeleken met 
Caxton’s Eogelsche vertaling. Zwolle: Tjeenk-Willink. 
3fl. 

Pkrrkt, E. Le Roman: rtude morale. Paris: Fischbacher. 

4 fr. 

Roxca, U. Cultura medioevale e poeeia latina d’ltalia nei 
secoli XI. e XII. Borne : Loescher. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Sthnidt, Ch. Repertoire bibliographique Strasbourgeois 
j usque vers 1690. L Jean GrUninger 1483—1631. 
Strassburg: Hedtz. 10 M. 

Tuuriet, Ch. Traditions ponulaires de la Haute-fiaone et 
du Jura. Paris': Lechevalier. 10 fr. 

Waldtrnpkl, B. Memoire pour la retrocession de l’Alsace- 
Lorraine. adresse ft 8. M. l’Empereur et Boi Guillaume 
II. Pans: Perrin. 3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Fkltkn, J. Die Apostelgesohiohte, fibers, u. erklart. Frei- 
burg-i.-B.: Herder. 8M. 

Eattbnbusch, F. Beitriige zur Geschichte d. altkirchlichen 
Taufsymbols. Giessen: Ricker. 1 M. 40 Pf. 

HI8TORY, BTC. 

Bkrwick t Alba, la Duquesa de. Autdgrafos de Cristobal 
Colon y Papeles de America. Madrid: 16 fr. 

Bonnassibitx, P. Les grandee Compagnies de commerce : 
etude pour servir h Phistoire de la colonisation. Paris : 
non. 10 fr. 

Chi’qukt, A. Guerres de la Revolution. T. 7. Mayenoe 
1792—1793. Paris: Cerf. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Cars, F. de. Le Parti des politique* au lendemain de la 
Saint-Barthfiemy: La Molle et Cooonat Paris: Plon. 

8 fr. 

Faucox, N. La Tunisie avant et depuia V occupation fran- 
caise. Paris : Challamel. 15 fr. 

For r.u k~Mac i. , 1’Abbf-. Le Prieuitf royal de Saint-Magloire 
de Lehon. Paris: Lechevalier. 15 fr. 

Kondakov, N., J. Tolstoi et S. Rsinach. Antiquito* de la 
Ruseie m^ridionale. Faso. HI. et dernier. Paris: 
Leroux. 25 fr. 

Korhlbr. F. Ehstlandische Elosterlecttire. Ein Beitrag 
zur Eenntniss der Pflege d. geist Lebens in Shetland 
im Mittelalter. Reval: Kluge. 2 M. 60 Pf. 

Lehr- i\ Handbuoh der politischen Oekonomic. 8. Haupt- 
abth. 2. Thl. Agrarwesen u. Agrarpolitik. Yon A. 
Buchenberger. 1. Bd. Leipzig: winter. 15 M. 

Mazon, A. Histoire de Soulavie (naturaliste, diplomats, , 
historien). Paris: Fischbacher. 15 fr. 

Mbyir. Ch. Hardenberg u. seine Verwaltung der Ftlrsten- 
thilmer Ansbach u. Bayreuth. Breslau : Meyer. 8 M. I 

Monument a Germaniae histories. Auctorum aatiquissi- 
morum Tom. X. 80 M. Bpistolarum Tom. HL 25 M. ; 
Poctarum latinorum medif aevi Tom. HL partis H. 
fasc. 1. 10 M. Berlin : Weidmaim. 

Rrdlicii, O. R. Die Anwesenheit Napoleons I. in DUssel- 
dorf im J. 1811. DUseeldorf: Lintz. 2 M. 

Rknkbbe, le Comte Thf-odore de. Dictionnaire dee figures 
hfraldiques. Fasc. 1. Bruxelles: Schepens. 4 fr. 

Ruvillk, A. v. Die Aufliisung d. preussisch-englischen 
BUndnisses im J. 1762. Berlin : Peters. 1 M. 

Thomas, E. L’Envers de la sod^to romaine d’aprt's Pftrone. 
Paris: Hachette. Bfr. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Arndt, R. Bemerkungen ub. Kraft u. auslosende Kraft im 
Besonderen. 1 M. 90 Pf. Biologische Studien. I. 
Das biolog. Gnmdgesetz. 4 M. 80 Pf. Greifswald: 
Abel. 

Koppkiil, H. Die Verwand tech aft Leibnizens m. Thomas v. 
Aq uino in der Lehre vom Boeen. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 
60 Pf. 

Lizbrl, R. Die Zoooeddien der Holzgewaohse Lothringens. 

Berlin: Friedlander. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Miohbli, M. Contributions h la Flore du Paraguay. V. 

Basel: Georg. 4M. .' _ 

Semper, C. Rmsen im Archipel der Phihppmen. 2. Tl. 
5. Bd. 7. Lfg. Wiesbaden: Kreddel. 24 M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Cztczkikwicz, A. Untersuchungen zur 2. Hiilfte der 
Odyssee. Brody: West. 1 M. 

Fahlnbkro, A. De Hercule tragico Graecorum. Leipzig: 
Fock. IM. 

Frey, le Colonel. L’Annamite mdre des langues: com- 
munauto d’origine des races oeltiques, s^mitiques, soudan- 
aises et de l’lndo-Chine. Paris: Hachette. 5 fr. 

Jorio, G. Codici ignorati nelle biblioteche di Napoli. Fasc. 1. 
X*vo<P&vtos t4 Tapa\*i*6(itva. Leipzig: Harras- 
sowitz. 8 M. 50 Pf. 

Mkinhardt, P. De forma et usu juramentorum, quae in- 
yeniuntur in comicorum graecorum et Flatonis, Xeno¬ 
phon tig, Ludani sermone. Jena: Pohle. 1 M. 50 Pf. 
Omomt, H. Fao-aiinflds dee plus andens manuscrits greet 
en ondale et en minuscule de la Biblioth^que Nationale, 
du IYe au XHo Sidde. Paris : Leroux. 82 fr. 

Pichon, le Baron J.. et G. Vicaibk. Supplement au 
“Viandier de Talllevent”: le manuscrit de la Biblio- 
th^que du Vatican. Paris: Techener. 6fr. 

Baussurr, H. de. Antiquitoa mextcaines. Fasc. 1. Le 
manuscrit du Cadque. Basel: Georg. 24 M. 

Bjostrand, N. In Synt&xin Draegerianam notationes 
nonnullae. Lund: Muller. 1M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MSS. OF THE TiXX. AMD CATENAS AT MILAN, 
VERONA, AND VENICE. 

Bpuaholt Vicarage, Wantage. 

The following is a complete list of MSS. 
of the LXX. and Catenas to be found in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, the Cathedral 
Library at Yerona, and S. Mark’s Library at 
Venice, compiled from the catalogues of those 
libraries: 

I. MILAN. 

1. The famous Codex Ambrosian us (F), of 
which a sufficient account is to be found in 
vol. i. of the new edition of the LXX. pub¬ 
lished at Cambridge. Press-mark A. 147. 

2. 4 Maccabees under the title ’iaw^irou <2, 
MaKKoSo/ovs, part of a MS. of which the press- 
mark is H. 11, sup. This is followed by “ Esther 
secundum septuaginta (graece).” The MS. 
catalogue describes the whole volume as Codex 
bombycinus saec. circa xiii. 

3. Folia duo mutila tantum (graece) initio et 
fine codicis. These leaves, in cursive, are used 
as the backing for the binding of a later MS., 
and contain parts of Isa. xix. 10—xxi. 11. 

4. Psaltenum (graece). Cod. memor. mutilus 
antiquiori character© (T. 14, sup.). Mutilated 
at the beginning; leaves off in Ps. 117. 

3. Psalterium Davidis (graece). Cod. memor. 
characters grandiore saec. circiter xi. cum 
duplici figura initio codicis (M. 64, sup.). 

6. Psalterium graeoum. Cod. memor. saec. 
circiter xii. (Q. 15, sup.). Part of Ps. i. 
missing, also the later Psalms. 

7. Psalterium graecum. Cod. parvus memor. 
(+. 24, sup.). This has two or three pages in 
nncials which contain the prayer of Manasses. 
It is very doubtful whether or not this is Holmes 
and Parsons, 111. 

8. Psalterium graeoum. Cod. memor. saec. 
xv. membrana et character© forma politula 
admodum nitida (G. 94, sup.). 

9. Catena in Job (graece) cod. membr. 
character© nitido cum accentibus variantibus 
et notis grammaticis in margin©: bonae notae 
licet non admodum fortasse vetustus (B. 117, 
sup.). There are constant references to the 
Hexaplar in this MS. 

10. Catena in Proverbia Salomonia (graece) 
(C. 267, inf.). 

11. Catena in Proverbia, Ecclesiasten, Can- 
tica, Job (graece). Cod. memor. cum textu aeque 


ac notis saec. x. vel xi. ineuntis. (A. 148, inf.). 
“Codex optimus et antiquissimus.’’ This is 
apparently (?) Holmes and Parsons, 139. 

12. Catena SS. Patram in Isaiam (graece). 
Cod. membr. antiquior. (G. 79, sup.). Codex 
valde antiquus ex Thessalia. 

13. Commentarii in Psalmos David et Can- 
tica Scripturae (graece). Codex membr. anti¬ 
quior. Desunt decern primi Psaluii (H. 112, 
sup.). “ Codex antiquus in suburbio Corcyrensi 
emptus.” 

14. Scholia in Fropbetas Joel, Abdiam, 
Jonam, Habacuc et Sophoniam mut. (graece) 
in membr. saec. ix. (H. 43, sup., No. 1). 

15. Scholia in 8. Scripturam inoerti (graece) 
(B. 146, sup.). 

16. Varia in plures B. S. libros metrice 
scripta (graece). Extant in cod. membr. per- 
vetusto male compacto qui et palimpsestus. 
The underlying text is almost undecipherable. 

17. Isaias propheta. Catenae aureae frag¬ 
men turn in eum graece (D. 473, inf.). 

18. Isaias propheta. Catena patrum in ejus 

prophetica nempe S. Basilii, Cvrilli. 

(graece). Cod. chart. (8. 12, sup.). 

19. Liturgica quaedam cum pericopis Y. et 
N. Testamenti (graece): cod. membr. saec. x. 
(xii. P) (C. 16, inf.). “ Fragmentum ex Cala¬ 
bria advectum.” 

20. Freces sacrae .... psalterium graeoo- 
latinum ; . . Cod. membr. saec. xv. (C. 13, 
inf.); “ codex olim ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae de 
populo Bomae.” 

21. Fsalmi cum catena graece. Cod. memor. 
charactere ligato ot asperiori cum spiritibus 
antiquis. (B. 106, sup.). Holmes and Parsons, 
113. 

22. Psalmi Davidis cum expositions variorum 
(C. 264, inf.). This only extends to Ps. 54. 

23. Psalmi sive Catena SS. Patrum in 
Psalmos graece. Cod. memor. charactere ligato 
et spiritibus antiquioribus (M. 47, sup.). 
“Codex antiquus in suburbio Corcyrensi 
emptus.” 

24. Psalmi sive Catena in Psalmos pars 
altera videlicet a Ps. 74 deinceps. Cod. bombyc. 
antiquior (F. 126, sup.). 

25. Psalmi seu Commentarium in omnes 
Davidis Psalmos et Cantica SS. (graece) codex 
bombyc. (A. 221, inf.). 

26. Psalterium graecum cum commentariis 
seu catena Patrum. . . . Cod. memor. saec. 
xiii. (F. 12, sup.). Is this H. and P. 112 ? 

27. Psalterium graecum ita descriptum ut 
singulis verribus e regions respondeat brevis ac 
dilucida explanatio. Cod. memor. saec. circiter 
xiii. duplici columna. (G. 36, sup.). This only 
extends as far as Ps. 109. 

28. Psalterium graecum cum notis. Cod. 
membr. vetustus spiritibus antiquis charactere 
vix ligato et claro notis vero minutissimis (C. 98, 
sup.). The first page of this is missing. 

29. Psalterium graecum cum prooeiniis et 
glosris marginalibus. Cod. bombyc. (H. 60, 
sup.). 

30. Psalterium graecum cum Precationibus 
aliquibus in calce additis (G. 12, sup.). Defec¬ 
tive at the beginning; it commences in Ps. 11. 

31. Psalterium et cetera Cantica item Preces 
nonnullae (graece). Codex membran. charac¬ 
tere ligato minuto non impolito (B. 1, sup.). 

32. Salomon, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Canti- 
cum Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus 
(graece). Cod. membr. vetustus charactere 
ligato grandiori satis nitido cum accentibus 
variantibus (B. 68 sup.). “ Codex vetustus 
Coroyrae emptus.” The first fragment of Prov. 
i. 1—ii. 15 is in quite a different and later hand. 

II. VERONA. 

1. The famous Graeco-Latin Psalter (B), of 
the Greek text of which I hope to publish 
shortly a full collation. 

2. A Catena on the Psalins with Hexaplaric 
readings. 
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IU. VENICE. 

The first part of this list is taken from 
Zanetti’s Catalogue. 

1. In folio membranaceus fol. 164, uncial, 
saec. viii. aut ix. (H. and P. 23). It begins at 
Jobxxx. 7, and contains also Prov.,Eccl., Cant., 
Sap., Sir., the Minor Prophets (with arguments), 
Isa., Jer., Ez., Dan., To., Ju., 1 Macc., 2 Macc., 
3 Macc., 4 Macc., followed by other matter. 

2. In folio minori membranaceus, saeculi 
circiter x. (H. and P. 29). It begins at Qen. 
43, 14, and contains the rest of the Pentateuch, 
Josh., Jd., Euth, 1 &2 Ki., 1 & 2 Macc. (in char- 
taceis foliis recentiori manu descriptis), and a 
fragment of 3 Macc. 

3. In folio membranaceus saeculi circiter x. 
(H. and P. 121). It contains summaries of 
some of the books, and the Pentateuch, Josh., 
Jd., Ruth, 1—4 Ki. 1 & 2 Ch., 1 & 2 Esdr. 

4. In folio membranaceus saeculi circiter xi. 
(H. and P. 120). This originally contained at 
the end Ju. and To. Now the MS. contains 
the Pentateuch, Josh., Jd., Euth, 1—4 Ki., 1 & 2 
Ch., 1 & 2 Esdr., 1—4 Macc., Esth. (as far as 
ix. 13). 

5. In folio membranaceus saeculi xv. Bes- 
sarionis jussu facile exscriptus (H. and P. 68). 
This contains Gen.—2 Chr. (as above) Isa.—Dan. 
the Minor Prophets, Job, Pss., Pr., Eccl. (fresh 
writing at Sn 1°. 2. 17), Cant., 1 & 2 Esdr. (with 
contents),Esther, Sap., Si., Ju., To., 1—3 Macc., 
followed by the N. T. 

6. In folio partim membranaceus (to the 
middle of Ezek .) partim chartaceus saeculi xv. 
(H. and P. 122). This contains Gen.—2 Ch., 
Isa.—Dan., Ho.—Mai., Jb., Pss., Prov., Eccl., 
Cant., 1 & 2 Esdr., Esth., Sap., Si., Ju., To., 
1 Macc. (to i. 18), N. T. (in parchment). 

7. In 4° oblongus membranaceus a dextora 
in sinistram Hebraeorum more [only so far as the 
pages are concerned] exaralus foliorum 362 
recentiori et non obvio charactere. This con¬ 
tains Gen.—Deut., Prov., Ruth, Cant., Eccl., 
Lam., Dan. (as far as 12-13). 

15. Octateuchus in folio minori membrana¬ 
ceus foliorum 400 saeculi circiter x. Appingitur 
in marginibus Catena. 

16. Catena in Libros Eegum (Field, 243*) in 
folio chartaceus foliorum 465 saeculi circiter xi. 
It contains 1—4 Ki., followed by 1 & 2 Ch., 
1 & 2 Esdr., Esth., To., Ju., 1—1 Macc. (the last 
book not complete). 

17. In folio majori membranaceus foliorum 
430 pulcherrimae atque optimae notae saeculi x.; 
auro et picturis elegantibus priora duo folia 
omantur. This is a Psalter with the Canticles. 

21. Proverbia cummarginali Catena: in 4° 
membranaceus folioruin 292 saeculi circiter x. 
This also contains Eccl., Cant., Jb. 

22. In 4 U membranaceus foliorum 289 saeculi 
circiter xiii. This is a Catena on Proverbs with 
other matter following. 

23. Catena in Proverbia Salomonis (with 
other matter): in 4° membranaceus saeculi cir¬ 
citer x. foliorum 126. This volume contains 
a fragment of an uncial MS. of the Proverbs 
at the beginning and end of the book, used as 
a backing for the binding, apparently of the 
seventh or eighth century. It has hitherto 
escaped notice. I give the text of it in full, so 
far as it can be recovered: 

Pr. xxiil. 21. .... iitppnyptva Kai 

paKuSij rras uwvatt/s 

22. axovc Kps r. vw 

K . . fltj KOTCUppoVtl 
aou 7, p.riT . . 

24. . . cot fcrptipu war rip Sixaioi 

. i Sc vtov so . . . ewppaiyt 
.... primp avrov 


25. atvftrBu o rrarrip teat V primp 

.... oi 

x. ptra ri Texovtra <rc 

26. S.vie <njv KapStav 

o .I oip0a\poi c par oSovs 

.... trairay 


27. w ... . yap rtrpripfyoi corn' 
.... rpiot 01X05 


K . . . . tap arrtvov aWorptcv 

28. o ... s yap ovvrupias owoXcitoi 
Ka ■ ... rrapayopos ava\aOri<rtTai 

29. ri . . . . ai Tin Bopufios Tin 

.... 15 

ri.Siai xai \t<rx a> 

ri . VTptppara Sio xcvt,s 

* * • ♦ • 

30. 

ov . . v ixvfuovrav wov .. .0 . 

.Tai 

* * . # * 


17. eav Ttarj 0 txBpos aou. /it, trr. 

Xttprjs aura 

ty Sc ra inrooxcAiayiaTi avrov 
pit cuaipov 

18. on otfitrai at xai ovk aptoti 

aura 

Ka 1 tnroorptijici too Bupoy av 
Tov air avrov 

19. bV X a ‘P f fr ‘ xaxoiroiois 
pr/St (ri Xov apapraKovs 

20. ov yap pri ytyrjrat ticyoya Ka 

payopav 

\apmnp Sc are fix* afitaBriotrat 
21 . 


31. 

k . . . piXtirt ty KepiKarots 
c . . yap ci5 Tar ipiaXas Kai Ta 
. . mp‘a Bar tout opBa\ 

. . vs oov 

u . . . pay rrtpiwamatis yvpyo 
. . pos vrtpou 

32. t • • • taxarov aowtp vro oft 
. . rrtrr \riyas cxrcivcTai 

k . • • arrtp vrro Ktpaarov Sia 
, . . Tai aura 0 105 

33 . 0 . • ■ BaXpoi aou ora* iBaaiy 
. . . orpiay 

r . ... pa aou totc XoAijoci trxoAia 

34. K . . . araKtiarj worrtp i* Kapil 
. . . \aaarit 

K . . . arrtp KuPfovyrris ty ro\ 

. . x\vS«n 

35. c . . . . Sc rvrrrouoiv pt xai ov 

• » • * * 

. Stiy 

.... opBpos ytytrai 

i va t\Buv (rimaa p . . . . 

aurtKtuaopai 

xxiv. 1 . vie pri (r)\uarir kokous avSpas 
prj . . .. 1 Bupnarir tiyai ptr 


2. ifi. ap pt\t . 

. odtw 

Kat x . . . vs ra x a . . . 

. AaAci 

3. ptra <ro<pi . . otKoSopt .... 

... 01 

Kat ptra ovvtatoas avo .... 


4. ptra aiaOyatoo . . pxix . . . 
rauitia 


4k xavros x\ovrov rip .... 
koAow 

5. Kptiaauv iro<f>os urx v P°u 


Kai avyp (ppovyaiv txa>v . . . 
yi . v ptyaXov 

G. ptra KvBtpvytrtats yivtiai x . 
A tpos 

BoyOtia St ptra KapStas Bov 
AtvrtKys 

7. o-o^ia Kai tvvoia ay . . . 


* * * ■ 

* * 


. papriais 

OKaBapaia avipi \ 01 pu tppo 
\uyBr)crtrai 

10. cv riptpa KaKrj Kai ty riptpa 

8\u]/tas fas ay c*Anmj 

11. . viral ayoptyous fir Bavaroy 
xai tKrrpia KTttvopfyovr pn 

tptian 

12. fay Sc tirr/r ovx oiSa tovtov 
yiyaoKt on rrr xapSias rraura 

yivaOKti 

Kai 0 w\aaas rrvun* rraaiy avros 
otSev rtavra 

. 5 aroSitaaiy taaara Kara 
ra c pya a vtov 

13. . ayt /ueAi vie ayaBoy yap 
Kiipioy 1 y . yXuKaiQr] aou o 

ipapuyi 

14. . vtoos aloByati <ro<ptav ry <ry 

tuxv 

* * * * * 
Kai cAwis at OVK tyKara\tt\f/t . 

15. py xpoaayayys aatfiy vopy Si 

Kaioov 

pyt(t*) awaryOys x°P Ta<Tia K0 * 

Aiaf 

10 txTdKis yap xtatirai o SiKatos 
Kai avaaryatrai 
01 St aatfftis aaBtvyaovaiv 
tv KaKOlS 


Kat pyBtrtpw avrwv awti 
Brjarft 

22. t(ai<pvrjt yap naovrai ro . . 
aaeBtis 

ras St Tipotptat a/uportp . . 


22a. A oyov QvXaaaofitvos vto . . 
raActas fiatpav torai 
St\OfAtvos St tSt^aro av . . . 

22 b. nqStv i|/€v8os a»o y\»aari . 
fiaai\ti XtytaOea 
Kai ovStv if/tvSos axo y\a> . 
ar/s avrov ov pr) «{€A0ij 

22 c. paxaipa yXtoaaa $aai\tus k . . 
ov aapKivrj 

os S av xapaSoOr) avv-rpiffr) 
atrat 

22 d. tav yap ot vvOy o Bvpos a .... * 

<rvv vtvpois avovs ava\i .... 

22^. Kai o<rra avxuv KaraTpuyt . . . 
xai ffvyKaiti oxrxtp <p\o£ 
wart a&pvra tipai vtoairo . . 
atrtov 

24 (30, 1). rovs tpov5 A oyov5 vit tpo . . 


*ra5c Ac... 

ovaiv 0w kcu xavopa ■ 

25 (30, 2). atppovttrraroi yap tipi xav 

rav av av 

Kai <ppovi)<ri 5 avav ovk tanv 
tv tpiOl 

26 (30, 3 ). ScSiSaxcv pt aoipta. 

xai yyaaiv aytay tyyaaa _ 

27 (30, 4). T 15 (sup. 4 litt.) anflij ci5 tov ov* Kat 

aaTcjSi} 

Tif auyriyaytv art pout ty Ko\ra 
T 15 owe . Tptifity uSap f y t 
pana 

ns typamt*" T ay ax . av 


t»|s yris 

Ti ovopa aura n Ti ovopa 

rots tcxvoii avTov 11 a yvar 
28 (30, 5). iravTCS yap Xoyoi BO Ktaupa 
ptvoi 

urfpaawifi Sc avros t . . . . T(r) 


Xafiovptvav avrov 

29(30, 6 ). * * * „ 

. . . 8t|* ytvr) 

30 (30, 7). Svo airovpai xapa aov 

Kai pv a<f>t\r)5 pov x a P iV *P° 
row axoOavtiv pt 

31 (30, 8 ). ... St, 


wAovtov Kai xtviav py 
poi 8uf 

crvvra^ov St pot ra Stovra 
Kai ra avrapKT) 

32 (30, 9). 11 a py x\y<reti5 ftvSyr 

yevopat Kai tixat ns pc op a 
y xtvyOtn kAc^co Kai opo 
wo# to ovopa rov Ov 

33 (30, 10). py xapaSu5 ointiyv fif X (l 

pas Staxorov 

py totc Karapaayrat <r ... . 
a<f>avurOys __ 

34 (30, 11). tKyovov na*ov xpa Ka . . 

parai 

ryv St ppa ovk tv\oy . . 

35 (30, 12). tKyovov KaKov Sikui . . 

avrov Kpivti 

ryv St t£oSov avTov .... 

xtvi . . . 


The most noticeable readings in the above 
interesting fragment, when compared with B, 
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are xxiii. S3 wnp for <pi>xn, which does not 
occur in any other MS.—29 mjSiai (AS)—35 
yiftrui for fo-Toi, in no other MS.—xxiv. 9 om 8* 
2° with A—10 (A)—11 (Krpm (A)—14 

at<rBiprti (not elsewhere)—10 arrant (A)—O (=A) 
—20 wapavoiutr (Holmes and Parsons, 149, 260) 
— 22a parpav for tie rot (not elsewhere)—226 
tlanSar aro y\t*(rar]S avrov (AS) —ov pv (S)—27 »* 
yat (A)—28 urtpamriti (C)—30 «ai (not else¬ 
where). 

25. In 4° ohartaceus saeculi ciroiter xiii. 
This is a Catena on Isaiah in two hands. 

The remaining MSS. are in the appendix to 
the printed catalogue of Zanetti not yet 
printed. 

1. Membran. in 8° saec. xii. Psalterium cum 
Canticis Troparia pro festis accedunt. 

2. Chart in 8° saec. xv. (S. Joannis in Viri- 
dario Patavii). Presented by Jo. Calphumius, 
bearing the date 1446. This is also a Psalter. 

13. Membran. in f° saec. circa xii. Libri 
Paralipomenon, Esdrae, Esther, Tobit, Judith, 
et Maccabaeorum cum Praefatione ad singnlos 
libros et Catena in Psalmos a Psalmo 5° ad 29 m . 
It also contains Prov., Eccl., Cant., Sap., Si. 
(ending at 35 [32].24). 

16. Membr. in 4° saec. xiii. Psalmi cum 
nonnullis Orationibus et Canticis. Codex initio 
mutilus incipiens a Psalmo viii. cum Psalmo 
151 apocrypho et canticis. 

26. Cod. membr. in 4° saec. xiv. Psalmi 
cum aliquot Canticis initio et in fine mutilus. 
It contains both Greek and Latin Psalms, and 
commences at t*t 1° (23.2), and leaves off in the 
middle of the Canticle from Habakkuk. 

27. Psalmi cum aliquot Precibus. Codex 
chart, in 8° saeo. xvii. 

30. Membr. in 4° saec x. Catena in Psalmos 
a Psalmo primo usque ad centeeimum quartum. 
Codex mutilus in fine. 

31. Hesychii Scholia in Psalmos. Codex 
exaratus a Bartholomaeo Monacho ; Cod. 
membr. in 8° saec. circ. x. 

32. Membr. in 8" saec. xi. With Paschal 
tables ; corresponding to H. and P., 152. The 
title of it is Psalmi cum aliquot Canticis: codex 
initio et fine mutilus. 

36. Cod. chart, in f° saec. xiv. Expositio in 
Psalmos. 

37. Cod. membr. in f° saec. xiv. Interpre- 
tatio in Isaiam initio mutila. This MS. also 
contains S. Gregory of Nyssa’s Homilies on 
Ecclesiastes and Theodoret’s Quaestiones in 
Genesin. 

38. Chart, in 4] saec. xv. Psalmi cum ex¬ 
positions Hesychii. 

41. Catena in Psalmos. Codex chart, in f° 
siec. xvi. This MS. contains a fragment of a 
cursive Psalter with a text very similar to that 
of R and T, and also a fragment of a collection 
of extracts from the Psalms. 

14. Chart, in f° saec. xvii. A beautifully 
written Psalter with Catena. 

49. Membr. in 4° saec. xii. Psalmi cum 
Canticis et aliis Precibus. This commences at 
i. 4. At the end of the MS. are fragments of a 
palimpsest of S. John’s Gospel seen by Tischen- 
dorf, 1847. 

02. Cod. chart, in 4" saec. xv. Psalterium 
argumentis singulis Psalmis praemissis. This 
is followed by other works. 

I owe many thanks for much courtesy and 
kindness to the librarians of the three libraries 
mentioned above. 

Henry A. Redpath. 


IRON IN HOMER. 

London: Set. 18,1892. 

In the interesting discussion at yesterday’s 
meeting of the Hellenic Society which followed 
Mr. Jevons’s paper on “Iron in Homer,” it 
appeared to me that too little had been said of 
those passages in which iron is mentioned either 
as a valuable commodity or as a form of 
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treasure. This silence may have been occasioned 
by the fact that, in the reourring phrase in 
which iron is mentioned as a possession, it is 
associated with bronze as well as with gold. 
But if all the passages are taken together, 
including II. ix. 366, xxiii. 261, does it not 
appear tolerably evident that, while the iron 
was in the shape of axe-heads (double or single), 
the bronze was in the more massive form of 
cauldrons and tripods P This is rendered more 
robable by the statement that the treasures 
rought out in Od. xxi. had been won by 
Odysseus—the axe-heads, no doubt, in oontests 
with the invincible bow. It appears from II. 
xxiii. 850 that the prize for archery took this 
form. (One axe-head would make many arrow¬ 
heads.) 

The epithet tro\biipyTos, “ much-laboured,” by 
which iron is distinguished in the line above 
referred to, must have originated at a time when 
men still wondered at the working of iron. The 
upshot seems to be that while in two passages 
the Odyssey, like the Hymn to Hermes, shows 
unexpected familiarity with the use and even 
the manufacture of iron, both poems carry on 
the whole the impress of an incipient iron age. 

How this bears on the relation of the Iliad 
to the Mycenaean civilisation, I leave it to others 
to determine. Although Strabo identifies 
Alybe, “where the silver is bom,” with the 
land of the Chalybians, there is no trace in 
Homer of any traffic in iron coming from the 
south-eastern shores of the Euxine. With the 
commencement of that traffic, of which we have 
a reminiscence in Aeschylus, iron must have 
become more abundant. By the way, Why 
does Aeschylus call the Chalybian “ a colonist 
from Scythia ” P 

Lewis Campbell. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 23, 4 p.m. Sunday Lectors: “ The Distribution 
of Animal* ana That it teaches," by Dr. Andnw Wilson. 

7.80p.m. Ethical: ''Faith and the Moral Order,” 
by Miss M. 8. Gilliland. 

Monday, Oct. 94, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Trunk,” 
n., by Mr. w. Anderson. 

Tih'esdat, Oct. 27,8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ The Trunk,” 
ILL, by Mr. W. Anderson. 

Frida y, Oct. 28, fip.m. Physical: Discussion of Mr. Williams’s 
Paper on “The Dimension of .Physical Quantities" ; 
Discussion of Mr. Sutherland’s Paper on “ The Laws of 
Molecular Force,” with Papers by Dr. Young and Mr. 
Thomas on “The Determinations of Critical Density, 
Critical Volume, and Boiling Points.” 


SCIENCE. 

PROF. BLOOMFIELD'S “ CONTRIBU¬ 
TIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION 
OF TIIE VEDA." 

II. 

The Story of Namuki. 

No one bus shown more clearly than Prof. 
Bloomfield that the first, though not always the 
last, commentary on the Vedic Hymns must be 
sought for in the Brahmanas. And yet there 
is a gulf between the two which defies chrono¬ 
logical determination. How this gulf is to be 
accounted for, how in many cases the simple 
language of the Hymns ceased to be under¬ 
stood, how the artless legends alluded to in 
the HymnB became, as Prof. Bloomfield admits, 
exaggerated and distorted in the Brahmanas, 
and what interval of time is required to account 
for this hypertrophy, is more than we shall ever 
be able to discover. What we know is that in 
all countries a period of prose literature is 
subsequent to a period of poetic literature, and 
that, so far as we can judge, India forms no ex¬ 
ception to this rule. It is quite another question 
how much of the elaborate ceremonial and of 
the no less elaborate folk-lore preserved in the 
Br&hmanas is actually presupposed in the 
Hymns, and how much may be of later growth. 


The story of Suna/iaepa, for instance, and of 
his sufferings, was certainly known to the 
Vedic poets; but whether the long story of his 
being sold by his father to be sacrificed as a 
substitute for another victim, a prince of the 
royal line of the Ikshvakus, was known to 
them likewise is very doubtful, even if we do 
not consider that the whole legend was 
elaborated from indications contained in the 
Hymns. Here, as elsewhere, I quite agree 
with Prof. Bloomfield that a certain tact is 
requisite, a certain sense which helps us to 
discriminate between what is natural and what 
is artificial, between what is primary and what 
is secondary. But under all circumstances, 
great would be the mistake if, as interpreters of 
the Vedio Hymns, we were to refuse the assist¬ 
ance supplied to us by the Briihmanas. Nothing 
that oan possibly throw light on the brief and 
dark allusions oontained in the Hymns should be 
ignored, whether contained in the Brahmanas 
and the Upanishads, or in the Nirukta and the 
8litres—nay, even in the epic poems and the 
Pur&nas. Sfiysna has availed himself of all these 
sources ; and if I have always insisted on 
Sayana’s commentary as a sine qua non of Vedic 
scholarship, I am not likely to undervalue the 
help given us by the authors of the Brfthmanas 
so long as we maintain towards them the same 
independence of judgment which we know to 
be necessary in our reliance on Sayana. It may 
truly be said of Sayana: Sayana, non sine te, nec 
tecum vivere possum. 

There is a legend of Namu&i, frequently 
mentioned in the Brahmanas, and alluded to in 
several passages of the Vedic Hymns, to which 
Prof. Bloomfield has devoted an article in his 
learned Contributions to the Interrelation of 
the Veda. The legend, as reconstructed from 
various sources by Prof. Bloomfield, is this: 

“ Indra, the god of the clear sky, is forever slaying 
with his thunderbolt the cloud-demons who ob¬ 
struct the rain and withhold from mortals the 
blessings consequent upon it. But in one instance 
he encounters the demon NamuAi (‘ Don’t let go,’ 
or ‘Hold fast’), who, instead of falling an easy 
victim to his thunderbolt, engages him in close 
combat and rather gets the better of him. NamuA-i 
holds Indra fast, and refuses to let him go unless 
he enters into a strict agreement not to slay him 
subsequently. The compact is constructed very 
diplomatically, so as to leave apparently no possi¬ 
bility of danger to NamuAi from Indra; the latter 
agrees not to slay the former either by day or by 
night, i.e., as NamuA-i construes it, at no time 
whatever. He agrees further not to slay him 
either with a staff or a bow, with the flat hand or 
the fist, with anything wet or dry, i «., os NamuAi 
intends, with no known weapon For a while the 
pair are boon companions. But NamuAi, the asura, 
is bound to betray his nature, fundamentally hostile 
to Indra, the deva; and upon one occasion, when 
Indra bad imbibed freely of his favourite beverage, 
the soma, he plies him still further with the 
strong drink sura (brandy), which is regarded as 
unholy, and is no doubt conceived as the special 
drink of the Asuras. Indra becomes stupefied, ' 
and loses his strength, his senses, the taste for 
food and soma, and in the story NamuA-i is 
conceived as having robbed him of these and appro¬ 
priated them to his own use. The gods now step 
upon the scene. The Asvins, the heavenly 
physicians, and Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, 
cure Indra, and afterwards Indra with their help 
concocts a plan by which he may slay NamuA-i, 
without perjuring himself. In order to evade the 
clause of the compact which forbids him to do the 
deed either by day or by night, they choose the 
time of the dawn before the sun had risen, ‘ that 
being neither day nor night.’ In order to intro¬ 
duce a weapon not included by the stipulation of 
the compact, they forge a bolt from the foam of the 
waters, ‘thatbeing neither wet nor dry.’ Indra 
slays NamuA-i, but he is still without bis soma, 
which now flows from the body of NamuA-i mixed 
with blood and impure, to that they may not touch 
it. Here again the Arvins lend their aid; they 
drink the loathsome mixture, and having purified 
it in their divine bodies, they return it to India.’’ 
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Prof. Bloomfield has clearly seen that this 
myth, like most myths, is derived from a 
number of what I call mythological roots. He 
discovers five of them in the myth of Namuii : 
(1) The battle between Indra and NamuAi, and 
the subsequent compact; (2) NamuAi makes 
Inira drunk with sura, and robs him of strength, 
enjoyment of life, and the soma; (3) Indra, 
with the aid of the Asvins and Savasvati, circum¬ 
vents the compact and revenges himself on 
NamuAi; (4) the Asvins and Sarasvati bring 
back the soma from NamuAi; (5) Minor points 
in the story. 

What Prof. Bloomfield is anxious to prove is 
that this story of NamuAi has no physical 
background, or, as he expresses it, that it was 
never preceded by any historical or naturalistic 
version. He admits, indeed, that Tndra is very 
largely a storm-god, who attacks the clouds and 
other natural phenomena personified as demons. 
But he takes him in this legend as merely the 
heroic person Indra, embroiled with all sorts of 
uncanny beings, one of them happening to be the 
demon NamuAi. He will not even allow that 
NamuAi was so called because he would not (na) 
let go ( muA) Indra. He thinks that this is a mere 
after-thought. Still, this explanation is given 
as early as the time of the Taittiriya-brahmana 
(1, 7, 1, 6) and surely no name was ever given 
without some reason, and in few names is the 
reason of the hvonaToOiriii so manifest as in that 
of NamuAi. Vri'tra, 6'ushna, and other demons, 
with whom Prof. Bloomfield classes NamuAi, 
clearly betray the intention of their name-givers 
—why should not NamuAi ? And why should 
NamuAi alone bo merely a fanciful being, while 
all the other opponents of Indra have their roots, 
like Indra himself, in natural phenomena ? If 
we imagine that all the opponents of Indra 
must represent clouds, then, no doubt, it 
would be difficult to imagine a cloud that 
would not let go Indra. But Indra has many 
characters and many enemies. In one of his 
characters Ind-ra is known to be the lord of 
the moon ( ind-u ), at first the ally, but after¬ 
wards tho locum lenens of Soma. He is repre¬ 
sented not only as drinking the ambrosia of 
the moon, like the other gods, but as fighting 
for Soma, and rescuing Soma from the iron 
fortress into which his enemies had thrown him, 
and kept him captive. All this has been well 
worked out by Prof. Hillebrandt in his learned 
work on Vedic Mythology. There are two fea¬ 
tures of the moon which occupied the attention of 
the ancient poets, and had somehow or other 
to be accounted for. We know that the 
eclipses of the moon seemed very terrible, and 
they were accounted for by a demon or graha, 
who for a time devoured the moon, but had to 
surrender it afterwards. This can hardly be 
the physical foundation of the NamuAi story, 
for, after all, the demon of the lunar eclipse 
had to let go, at least for a long time. But 
there was another eclipse of the moon which 
took place constantly from every full moon to 
every new moon. It is this gradual eclipse 
which seems to me at the root of the NamuAi 
and several other legends. We have the well- 
known legend of Soma being carried off and 
held in prison, till a bird, a falcon, discovers 
him and brings him back. Indra himself is 
sometimes represented as doing the work of that 
bird, and bringing back the captive Soma. 
Even then Soma is not safe from his enemies, 
for an archer, called Krisilnu, aims at him, and 
sometimes a feather of the bird is said to have 
been shot off. Now why is this enemy, some¬ 
times represented as a Gandharva, called 
Krisanu (literally, “he who makes thin)? 
Because as OurgAdAsa informs us, the dark half 
makes the moon thin (En'shnapakshaA krnyati 
Afandram). In the Atharva-veda, xii. 3, 16, 
we read of the moon as jyotishman, and as 
“ utayaA Aakarsa,” as the bright and as he who 
grows thin. And this Kn'sauu is evidently an 


old name, if, as has long been suggested, it is 
the same as the Avestic Keresani. 

What then is NamuAi supposed to do ? He 
is supposed never to loosen his hold on 
Soma; neither does he, for every night Soma 
becomes smaller and smaller, and Indra, the lord 
of Soma, falls more and more into the power of 
NamuAi. As he cannot shake him off, he offers 
a compromise, never to kill him by day or by 
night, &c., if only NamuAi will let him go. 
Such compromises are not uncommon in Aryan 
mythology. Achilles is vulnerable in one place 
only, so is Sigfried. Again, the whole earth is 
made to promise not to injure Balder; he is 
killed at last by the mistletoe, because that 
grows on a tree, and not on the earth. Now 
the fact is quite true. Indra does not kill the 
enemy of the moon in fair combat. NamuAi 
clings to him till almost nothing is left, and yet 
he does not kill Soma altogether. The curious 
feature in the NamuAi myth is that NamuAi is 
killed at last by what is called a piece of foam, 
which is neither moist nor dir. What is this 
piece of foam ? Prof. Bloomfield, who is very 
fond of explaining legends by referen e to 
sacrifioial acts or to popular superstitions, 
maintains that this foam (phena) in the story 
of NamuAi owes its origin to a superstition that 
lead drives away evil spirits. That superstition 
is certainly very old. It exists in the Atharva- 
veda and elsewhere. But foam is not lead. 
True, says Prof. Bloomfield; but there is a 
ParibhasM-Sutra at Kau«, 8, 18, which says 
that lead, river-lead, iron-filings, and the head 
of a lizard are in practice all equivalent to lead. 
And this so-called river-lead is explained by one 
commentator as nadiphenapindaA, a lump of 
river-foam. All this is very curious, but 
is it more than curious ? Prof. Bloomfield 
thinks that the river-lead or the river foam 
was supposed to be efficient against demons, 
because Indra wrung off the head of NamuAi 
with foam. But why was Indra believed to 
have performed this violent operation with 
mere foam ? That is the question that has to 
be answered, unless we say with Prof. Bloom¬ 
field and Bergaigne that it is better not to 
ask too many questions. I do not mean to say 
that we can answer all such questions, but 
I do think that we ought to try to answer 
as many as we can. Now let us remember that it 
is when Soma or the moon is reduced to the 
last kala, the last gasp, that Indra turns round. 
Sometimes it is said that, when only a little is 
left of the fifteenth part of the moon, the Pitris 
come to fill it again. Sometimes tho moon is 
supposed to be actually invisible for three nights. 
But at all events it is when Soma has come to 
the last kala or digit, that Indra faints for a 
time, and then recovers himself by wringing the 
head of NamuAi. The question then is, can 
this last kal& or the first kal4 of the moon be 
likened to phena or foam ? Among the many 
similes or oven appellations of the moon, a very 
frequent one is iirmi, the wave; and whoever 
has watched the moon rising over a wild and 
foaming sea will easily understand the simile. 
Now if the small orescent of the moon can be 
called a wave, why not the foam or crest of a 
wave ? But we need not ask why not, for 
anyone who has but read the first verse of the 
Hitopadesa knows how the kal& of the moon is 
likened to a streak of foam, gahnaviphenalekhd. 
Hence this strange fiction of the foam also seems 
to me to have a naturalistic foundation in the last 
andfirst kalis of the moon. That at the approach 
of the new moon Indra seems overcome, that 
all the Soma seems to have gone out of him, 
and been swallowed by NamuAi, is intelligible 
enough. And who cures Indra in his distress ? 
The Asvins—whether on account of their being 
the physicians of the gods, or on account of 
their appearing always just before sunrise, is 
difficult to settle. Let it only be clearly under¬ 
stood that the two Asvins are among the oldest 


representatives of the universal dualism of 
nature, of day and night, of morning and even¬ 
ing, of sun and moon. But why was Sarasvati 
supposed to have assisted Indra at the time of 
new-moon ? Because, as we see in theBrahmaxas, 
whereSarasvan is identified with the full moon, 
Sarasvati is identified with Amavksya, or the 
new moon (Hillebrandt, Vediache Mythologie, 
p. 382). Of course, it is impossible to say at 
what moment of time new moon takes place: 
it is a vanishing moment, and we know how 
much trouble the ancient Br&hmans took to fix 
it. Hence it might well have been fabled that tho 
exact time when Indra shook off Namuki could 
not be fixed, that it was entre chien et luup, 
neither at night nor in the day. All the rest 
would follow, for the reins of the imagination 
of Vedic poets were held very loose. Tho 
only unexplained element in the whole story 
is the sura, not the soma, which Indra 
is supposed to have drunk, before lie 
was quite overcome. Sura, or parisrut, 
though not exaotly brandy, is a vulgar, 
even a forbidden, beverage, the beverage of 
Asuras, not of Devas. Yet it seems to have 
been taken as a remedy against Soma-nausea ; 
and there is a ceremony, the Sautr&mani, in 
which it forms a very prominent part. Whether 
that ceremony is a reflex of the new moon 
disasters or new moon recoveries of Indra, or 
whether that ceremony has supplied some 
details to the NamuAi legend, is more than I 
should venture to say. For the present I think 
we must be satisfied with admitting that the 
Vedic fabulists, when they had to account for 
the discomfiture of Indra, imagined that tho 
Asura NamuAi had drugged his boon companion 
by giving him his own, the Asura beverage, to 
drink. I agree with Prof. Bloomfield that in 
minor points the fancy of the ancient as well as 
modem story-tellers runs very free, but I still 
hold that in their broad outlines all mythological 
stories spring from nature, as seen by hor 
earliest interpreters. F. Max Muller. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

AN ISRAELITISH WAR IN EDOM I HEBREW LOAN¬ 
WORDS FROM GREEK. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 9,1698. 

Bather more than a month ago, Mr. Binion, 
in a letter to the Academy, proposed a new 
reading for the corrupt passage in Numbers 
xxi. 14; but his conjecture is not likely to 
satisfy anyone except its author. The trans¬ 
lators of the Septuagint, however, had a 
different text before them from that which 
appears in the Masoretic version—a text, too, 
winch gives good sense, and can be construed 
grammatically. Instead of the impossible 
wdhebh they read zdhAbh, while in place of 
n01D2 they had HD1D, without the initial 
beth, which, as Dr. Neubauer has pointed out 
to me, is merely a repetition of the final 
letter of the preceding word. Lastly, the word 
which is punctuated “ wars” in the plural in 
the Masoretic text was punctuated by them as 
a singular. Hence the verse appears in the 
Greek version : ‘ ‘ Wherefore it is said in a book : 
The war of the Lord consumed Zahab and the 
brooks of Amon.” 

If, however, we adopt the reading Zahab, 
which is thus supported by an earlier authority 
than the Masoretic text, it is not necessary to 
make any further alterations in the Hebrew 
version. The verse would run : “ Wherefore it 
is said in a book ” (or “ the book ” if we change 
the punctuation) : “ The wars of Yahveh were 
at Zahab in Suphah ” (or “ of Supbah,” if we 
omit the beth) “ and at the brooks of Amon.” 
We leam from Deut. i. 1 what was the situa¬ 
tion of both Zahab and Suphah. We are there 
told that the plain “over against Suph ” was 
“ between Paran and Tophel and Laban and 
Hazeroth and Di-Zahab.” Di-Zabab, as has 
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long been re guised, is a compound, the first 
element of which corresponds with the Arabic 
dhii, so that the name means “ the district of 
Zahab.” In Gen. xxxvi. 39, mention is made 
of “the waters of Zahab,” the last king of 
Edom whose name is given being said to nave 
been the grandson of Matred, “ the daughter ” 
(or “son” according to the Septuagint) “of 
Me-Zahab.” The expression “ daughter ” (or 
“son”) must be here used in the common sense 
of “ native.” 

Zahab, then, was in Edom, not far from 
Suph or Suphah. The position of the latter 
locality is fixed by 1 Kings ix. 26, from which 
we learn that “ the sea of Suph ” was the Gulf 
of Aqaba. Consequently, one of “the wars of 
Yahveh " was in Edom in the neighbourhood of 
the Yam Suph. 

Now Zahab means “gold,” and the name 
thus points to the existence of gold mines. The 
fact will bring to memory Sir Bichard Burton’s 
book on The Gold-Mines of Midian, and the 
expedition upon which he was sent by the 
Khedive. The district of Zahab must have 
been included in the “sandy” region of 
Havilah, which, according to Gen. xxv. 18, and 
1 Sam. xv. 7, lay on the eastern border of the 
Ishmaelites, and in which, as we are informed 
in Gen. ii. 12, there was “gold.” It is a 
district which sorely needs exploration. 

“ The war of Yahveh ” in this part of Edom 
is unrecorded in the Old Testament; and we 
should not have heard of it at all had it not been 
alluded to in “ a book ” in connexion with the 
war against the Amorites, of which we have an 
account. But it may be possible to bring it 
into relation with a campaign made by 
Bamses III. of the Twentieth Egyptian 
Dynasty against “ the Shasu of Mount Seir.” 
A discovery I was fortunate enough to make 
last winter has shown that the Israelites had 
not as yet settled in what was afterwards the 
territory of Judah when Bamses III. overran 
southern Palestine and-captured its chief cities; 
and it is further remarkable that he alone of 
Egyptian Pharaohs—so far as we know— 
ventured to lead an army into the fastnesses of 
Mount Seir. It is therefore by no means im¬ 
probable that “ the war of the Lord ” referred 
to in the book of Numbers was a war waged 
with the Egyptian king. 

As I am about to depart to my Egyptian 
home, I may perhaps be allowed to mention 
another subject, which has, however, nothing 
to do with the history of Israel. The discovery 
of the name of a Yivana or “ Ionian ” in the 
Tel el-Amama tablets, coupled with the fact 
that he was serving in “ the country of Tyre,” 
opens up the possibility of the introduction of 
Greeks words into the language of Canaan at 
an early period. The Hebrew yayin or yain 
“wine,” therefore, no longer presents the same 
difficulties as heretofore. August Muller has 
pointed out that, like the Ethiopic teem, it 
must have been borrowed from the Greek 
ohm, ohoy, and not the Greek word from it. It 
is not found elsewhere in the Semitic languages; 
it has no Semitic etymology, and the vine is 
not a native of the countries to which the 
Semitic populations belonged. According to 
the naturalists, it is a native rather of Armenia 
and the Balkans. The Hebrew word, however, 
can hardly have been borrowed from the 
Armenians, as the Vannic inscriptions have 
shown that the vine was called udulis in the 
old language of the country. 

Another Hebrew or Canaanitish word which 
I should regard as of Greek origin is lapptd, 

“ a torch.” This, again, has no Semitic ety¬ 
mology, while the Greek \a/iwis is, of course, 
connected with the root of Possibly 

melcheroth in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 5) 
is another loan-word of the same kind, the 
Greek original being pix^pa. 

A. H. Sayce. 


OLD BURMESE INSCRIPTION AT BUDDHA GAYA. 

London: Oct. 13, 189*. 

In General Cunningham’s new book, Maha- 
bodhi, a plate is given (No. xxix.) of a copper- 
gilt umbrella found by Mr. Beglar to the west 
of the great temple at Buddha Gay4, and 
beneath it is given a hand copy and a photo - 
graph of a Burmese inscription found on it. 
The hand copy is, as sueh things are apt to be, 
badly drawn, and so misleading as to be quite 
unintelligible; but from the photograph the 
words can be made out. 

General Cunningham says (p. 75): 

“ The Burmese inscription appears to open with a 
date, but I cannot read it satisfactorily. I can 
make out the words Siri Dhama Radza Guru, but 
the last four letters purale me.” 

The inscription runs thus, according to my 
reading in strict transliteration: [Sak]kardj 307 
ku || Siri Dhamma Rdja Guru || Mahathir, or as 
the modem Burmese would say: Thekkayit 
397 ku Thiri Damma Yarn Guru Mahati. This 
being interpreted means :—The' secular year 
397, Sri Dhamma B&ja Guru, the High Priest. 
The term Mahathir, or Mahdthcr, as the more 
learned men prefer to write it, though both 
words are pronounced Mahati, is the well- 
known Pali Mahatliera. Dhamma Baja Guru 
is a title applied frequently to high priests or 
sayddaws (= acliariya + Burmese honorific 
suffix taw, commonly also pronounced sadaw) 
in Burma. The full title of one such personage 
on his iron seal lately presented by myself to 
the Pitt-Bivers Museum runs thus :—SundarA- 
bhivamsa Dhammalankara Mah&dhammaraja- 
guru. These words are pronounced by the 
Burmese:—Tbondayubiwuntba Dammalingaya 
Mah&dammay&z&guru. The peculiar title of 
the Boyal Preceptor himself is always, as I 
understand, Sri Dhamma Baja Guru; so the 
inscription means that the umbrella was pre¬ 
sented or set up by the Boyal Preceptor in the 
year 397 Burmese era, or a.d. 1035, as General 
Cunningham supposes. The date and archaic 
character of tins inscription make it one of 
great importance. 

B. C. Temple. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The next volume in Mr. Walter Scott’s 
“Contemporary Science” series, to be pub¬ 
lished immediately, will be Public Health Pro¬ 
blems, by Mr. John P. J. Sykes, medical officer 
of health for St. Pancras. The author attempts 
to summarise the essential points in evolution, 
environment, parasitism, prophylaxis, and 
sanitation, which bear upon the preservation of 
the public health. The volume will be copiously 
illustrated. 

The arrangements for the next session of the 
Boyal Geographical Society present several new 
features. In addition to the ordinary meetings, 
it is proposed to give a special series of Christ¬ 
mas lectures to young people, to be followed 
by a course of ten weekly educational lectures, 
specially adapted for teachers, by Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder. At a special meeting on Novem¬ 
ber 7, Capt. Lugard will recount his discoveries 
in Equatorial Africa. The ordinary meetings 
begin on November 14 with a paper by Dr. 
Nansen on bis proposed North Polar expedi¬ 
tion. Mr. Joseph Thomson will follow with an 
account of his expedition to Lake Bangweolo, 
and Capt. Bower will describe his journey 
across Tibet. Prof. Milne and Mr. Savage 
Landor have promised papers on Yesso, Major 
Bundell on the Siyin Chins, Mr. H. O. Forbes 
on the Chatham Islands, and Capt. Gallwey 
on Benin. It is hoped that Mr. Conway will 
return to describe his adventures in the Kara¬ 
koram mountains. Apart from the records of 
travel, to which the ordinary meetings have 


usually been mainly devoted, th -re will be 
papers dealing with the more general and 
scientific aspects of geography. The Prince r f 
Monaco will probably describe his experiment s 
on the Atlantic currents, Sir Archibald Geikio 
will lecture on types of scenery. Prof. Bonney 
on the work of glaciers, Mr. J. Y. Buchanan 
on the windings of rivers, and Dr. Schlichtor 
on his new photographic method of determining 
longitude. 

The first series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Leoture Society begins on Sunday', 
October 23, in St. George’s Hall, Langhant- 
place, at 4 p.m., when Dr. Andrew Wilson 
will lecture on “ The Distribution of Animals 
and what it teaches.” Lectures will sub¬ 
sequently be given by Mr. Willmott Dixon, 
Prince Kropotkin, Mr. B. Brudenell Carter, 
Mr. Arthur W. Clayden, Prof. H. Marshall 
Ward, and Dr. E. E. Klein. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 

Dll. Pleyte, of Amsterdam, is editing the 
collected writings of the late Prof G. A. 
Wilken, of Leyden, whose knowledge of the 
anthropology of the Dutch East Indies was 
unrivalled. The first volume will shortly be 
published by Mr. Brill, of Leyden. 

Mr. Henry Balfour, tho curator of the 
Pitt-Bivers collection at Oxford, has written 
an essay upon The Evolution of Decorative Art, 
whioh will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Percival & Co. The object of the author is to 
record the evidence for the development of the 
complex out of the simple, and to trace the 
history of art back to the earliest efforts of 
primitive man. 

The last part of the Internationales Archie f Hr 
Ethnographie (London: Kegan Paul & Co.) 
contains the first part of an elaborate paper on 
the Natives of theNicobars, by Dr. W. Svoboda, 
based upon his own personal observations as 
well as upon the published studies of Mr. 
Horace Man. It is illustrated with two 
coloured plates, besides cuts in the text. 

We quote the following letter by Canon 
Isaac Taylor, upon “ The European Origin of 
the Aryans,” from Science :—“My attention 
has been oalled to Dr. Brinton’s note in Science 
for June 20 as to the claim of Omalius d’Halloy 
to have preceded Latham in calling in question 
the theory of the Asiatic origin of the Aryans. 
In 1890, when, in his lectures on Races and 
Peoples, Dr. Brinton advanced the claim of 
d’Halloy, I carefully read over Halloy’s 
articles, as cited by Dr. Brinton on p. 146 of 
his book; and I came to the conclusion that 
d’Halloy was not acquainted with the theory 
he is said to have controverted. The dates 
confirm this conclusion. The articles in 
question were published in the Bulletins of the 
Belgian Academy during the years 1839 to 
1844, and were recapitulated in 184S. The 
theory of the migration of the Aryans from 
Central A^ia first found definite expression in 
an article by Pott, buried in a volume of Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyclopaedia, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1840; but it attracted no attention till 
taken up by Lassen in 1847, and by Jacob 
Grimm in 1848. This was the theory against 
which Latham contended; whereas d’Halloy’s 
very confused and misty arguments seem to 
refer, if they refer to anything, to the 
Caucasian theory broached by Blumenbach in 
1781, with the modifications proposed by 
Adelung in his Mithridates, 1806-1816. I 
think, therefore, we are still justified in assert¬ 
ing that Latham was the first to question the 
comparatively modem theory that the Aryan 
race originated in the highlands of Central 
Asia, a theory of which d’Halloy does not seem 
to have heard; and consequently, in the second 
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edition of my Origin of the Aryans, published 
in 1892, I did not think it necessary to modify 
my former statements as to Latham’s priority.” 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The October number of the Classical Review 

S David Nutt) is the first after an interval caused 
>y the summer holidays. Perhaps the most 
important article is that in which Mr. Herbert 
Richards examines Ihe use of S» with the future 
in Attic Greek. After excluding two classes of 
cases—(1) where there is a predominance of 
MS. authority against the use ; (2) where the 
change of a letter or two gives another tense 
in place of the future—he quotes a list of 
passages, nineteen in all, where the MS. 
authority for &r with the future is uncontra¬ 
dicted, preponderating, or at least good. He 
then goes on to explain many of them away 
by the theory that AN is a M8. blunder for 
AH ; and finally suggests other passages where 
the same blunder may have occurred. Mr. J. 
A. R. Munro discusses the chronology of the 
career of Themistocles, in view of the state¬ 
ments in the ’A9tiraiuv rioAirf la, arguing that 
there were in ancient times two distinct systems 
of chronology, separated by an interval of ten 
years. Mr. A. Tilley deals with the obscure 
subject of the ludus latrunculorum, partly from 
the evidence supplied by pieces that have been 
found in tombs; and concludes that any suc¬ 
cessful attempt to explain the working of the 
game must be based on analogies, not from 
draughts or chess, but from the Roman army 
or camp. As usual, the reviews are an im¬ 
portant feature of the number. We may 
specially mention: Platt’s new edition of the 
“ Odyssey,” by D. B. Monro; Batiffol’s work on 
the Athanasian “ Syntagma Doctrinae,” by A. 
Robertson ; Mahaffy’s “ Problems in Greek 
History,” by R. W. Macan; Smith’s Cata¬ 
logue of Greek and Roman Sculpture in the 
British Museum, by Miss Eugenie Sellers; and 
Murray’s Handbook of Greek Archaeology, by 
Prof. J. H. Middleton. 

We have received a print of a paper on “ The 
Greek Indirect Negative,” recently read before 
the London Philologioal Society by Mr. E. R. 
Wharton, of Jesus College, Oxford. In this he 
endeavours to show, by a classified series of 
examples—(1) that primarily and essentially nv 
is not a negative or prohibitive particle, but 
an interrogative; (2) that many nh- sentences 
which are at present printed as assertions might 
better be printed as questions; and (3) that 
even in other cases the apparent negation con¬ 
tains or pre-supposes an interrogative meaning. 
As he observes, “ the Greeks increasingly loved 
dubitantius loqui —to view facts as possibilities.” 
And thus he would explain the well-known 
line (Soph. Aj. 1231), ?t’ ohSiv Hr rod nytlv 
ArWcTTii Sir ip as containing both the assertion, 
“ You were worth nothing,” and the question, 
“ I Vas he worth anything ? ” Incidentally, Mr. 
Wharton throws out the suggestion that yh 
and nhr were originally by-forms, like ri and 
via, ly& and lydv, since rl nh and r t yt\* equally 
mean (like our “ Why now ? ” introducing a 
sentence) “ of course”; but in practice nit was 
confined to questions, mV was not. He is not 
disposed to adopt the view that yh is identical 
with the accusative of the pronoun of the first 
person, used (as in Virgil’s me, me, ads urn qui 
feci ) to call attention to the speaker. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

H E llbnic Society .— [Monday, Oct. 17.) 
Pbof. Jebb, president, in the chair.—Miss 
Eugenie Sellars read a paper on three Attic 
lekythi, found at Eretria, and now in the National 
Museum at Athens. They were of the finest 
workmanship, and extremely interesting from the 


point of view of mythology, the subjects being 
Homeric Odysseus and the Sirens, Odysseus 
and Circe, and Heracles and Atlas. The paper, 
which will appear in the next number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, dealt fully with the vases 
themselves, and with their relation to other vases, 
and to works of sculpture treating of the same 
subjects. In the discussion which followed Mr. 
Cecil Smith expressed the opinion that the Sirens 
in Greek art were frequently mistaken for Harpies, 
and put forward the view that the winged figures 
in the so-called Harpy tomb in the British Museum 
were more probably Sirens.—The hon. secretary 
read a paper by Mr. F. B. Jevons, on “ Iron in 
Homer/’ which went to show—(1) that it is 
opposed to the facts of the case to say that iron is 
more common in the Odyssey than in the Iliad or in 
the later lays of the Iliad than in the older; (2) 
that the Homeric poems must be placed in the 
Iron Age, but at the very beginning of it; (3) that 
if Homer lived in the Mycenaean period iron must 
have been known in that period ; and (4), that if 
iron was not known in that period, then even the 
oldest lays must be of later date. Sir Frederick 
Pollock expressed approval of the common-sense 
line taken in the paper, and maintained the view 
that Homer was certainly written in the Iron Age. 
As to the distance between the Trojan War and 
the age of the poems, it might be compared with 
the distance between the age of Cbarlemagne 
and writers of the Charlemagne legends. It 
was possible that the frequent reference to 
bronze weapons in the poems was conventional, 
and a survival of poetic tradition. Mr. Frank 
Carter referred in some detail to the passages 
where iron is mentioned respectively in the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, and argued that the later date of 
the Odyssey might be inferred from them. It 
was clear that the poet of the Iliad regarded his 
audience as not acquainted with the working of 
iron to any degree of finish or in large masses. 
Dr. Leaf expressed his general concurrence in Mr. 
Jevons’s viewB, but contended that the fact of no 
iron being found in the shaft-graves at Mycenae 
did not necessarily imply that the Homeric poems 
had no relation to Mycenaean discoveries, his view 
being that, though certainly later than the shaft- 
graves, the poems were yet contemporary with the 
later Mycenaean period when iron had come into 
use. Sir Charles Newton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
and Mr. Penrose also took part in the discussion. 


Viking Club. —( Thursday , Oct. IS.) 

The Herfst Foy (Harvest Festival), the first Thing 
of the first session of the Viking Club—a social 
and literary society of Orcadians and Shetlanders 
was held in the King’s Weigh House Rooms, 
Thomas-street. The Honorary Jarl, Dr. John Rae, 
presided, and, in a few spirited remarks, declared 
the club opened. Although an Orkney man by 
birth, he could not claim Viking descent, but had, 
nevertheless, shown their spirit of discovery and 
daring in his several arduous expeditions to the 
Arctic regions, which, he trusted, was a sufficient 
qualification to fill the post of Jarl of the Viking 
Club. — Mrs. Jessie M. E. Saxby, the Shetland 
novelist and writer, then read a paper on “ Birds 
of Omen,” confining her remarks to the two birds 
best known in Shetland—viz., the corbie or raven 
and the katyogle or owl, illustrating her subject 
with numerous instances of Orkney and Shetland 
folklore regarding these two birds. The raven was 
sacred to the AUfather Odin, and was the device 
on the banner of Jarl Sigurd at the battle of 
Clontarf in Ireland. The owl was consecrated to 
the Goddess of Wisdom. From Odin came the 
strong hand which made the sea-kings masters of 
men; from Pallas Athena came the mighty mind 
which made the Greeks a living power for all time. 
The raven in Shetland is supposed to be able to 
assume any form, and the owl to be the inhabitant 
of another world in disguise. When ravens are 
seen fighting in the air and calling “ corp, corp 
it is expected that some one is going to die. The 
owl is considered a bird of ill omen. In conclusion, 
Mrs. Saxby made an appeal that, for the sake of 
associations revered and cherished, the raven and 
owl should be spared to haunt the hills and rocks, 
and add the poetry of superstitious legend to the 
wild beauty of our Isles.—Among the papers to be 
read during the session may be mentioned “ Udal 


and Feudal," by Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, foreign 
secretary of the Royal Society of Literature ; 
"Scandinavian Art in Great Britain,” by Mr. 
J. Romilly Allen, Rhind Lecturer in Archaeology; 
and "Shetland Folklore and the Old Creed of the 
Teutons,” by Dr. Karl Blind. 


FINE ART. 

The History and Practice of Illuminating. By 

Prof. J. H. Middleton. (Cambridge: 

University Press.) 

It would perhaps not be a very high com¬ 
pliment to this, the latest book on the 
subject, to say that it is in many respects the 
best that has yet appeared in English. The 
French and Italian works on illuminated 
MSS., though occasionally excellent, and 
for the most part accurate, are not suffi¬ 
ciently comprehensive. This one is ro- 
markably comprehensive, as might be 
expected from the well-known tastes and 
acquirements of the author, and, considering 
the vast mass of materials with which it has 
to deal, remarkably accurate. The subject, 
usually considered to be a very special one, 
has been made observably wider than its 
title, so as to include, indeed, much that 
preceded and led up to it. The distinction 
between illustration and illumination, how¬ 
ever, might have been drawn a little more 
carefully, as the two subjects are really not 
quite synonymous or co-extensive. It is true 
there is an intimate relationship between 
the words. Both signify an act of throwing 
light upon some object, yet in point of 
historical fact the difference in their applica¬ 
tion is enormous. The whole department 
of knowledge relating to the art of 
writing is very extensive, and has been 
extensively, and in certain directions 
exhaustively, dealt with. Books are but 
one section, and MSS. but a portion of this 
section, and illuminated MSS. again merely 
a species of the latter. All illustrated MSS. 
are by no means to be considered as 
within the category of illuminated MSS. 
For this reason it may be objected that 
however interesting the history of Egyptian, 
or Greek, or ante-imperial book-illustration 
may be, it does not correctly fall within the 
province of this work. To speak of illum¬ 
ination in classical times is, to say the least of 
it, to put a strain upon the definition of 
illumination. The mere light throwing of 
pictorial illustration in colours, and even the 
occasional finishing with dull gold and 
silver inks, does not mean illumination in 
the sense implied by Theophilus or Cennini 
or Le Begue. Nor is it by any means 
proven from any extant examples that the 
ancients, as we call those highly civilised 
nations who lived in pre-Ohristian times, 
really practised the art: 

“ Ch’ alluminare 6 chiamata in Paris!.” 

Allowing, however, the author’s definition 
to cover this distinction, and, therefore, to 
efface the objection, still we may ask: Why 
in an otherwise profusely illustrated book, 
the chapters relating to the important and 
deeply interesting subject of ancient books 
and modes of writing should be left utterly 
without illustrations. Surely they have an 
equal claim with the rest to such an indul¬ 
gence. It was hardly fair to the author’s 
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whole subject that the most archaistic and 
therefore presumably least familiar portion of 
it should be thus ignored by the artist. It 
should have been treated at least as respect¬ 
fully as the rest of the book. Indeed, on 
the ground of antiquity alone, it has a claim 
to the greater deference and attention. If 
neglect of this portion be disrespectful, the 
kind of attention shown to the rest is 
not flattering.. We should scarcely have 
expected, in a work issued from the press 
of a great university, and written by an 
author who occupies the position of a teacher 
in that university, that the mode of illus¬ 
tration by a crambe biscoctum of second-hand 
blocks would have been tolerated. The 
work absolutely demanded illustration of 
the best class, by the latest and most 
approved processes, facsimiles, and auto¬ 
types, which should render it the standard 
work on the subject. Instead of this, we 
have a series of ordinary engravings, neither 
facsimiles nor specially scholarly produc¬ 
tions, already well known, borrowed from a 
still more popular work. We do not 
recommend chromolithography, because of 
its frequent and deplorable insufficiency. 
Yet the works of Bastard, Louandre, 
Labarte, Mantz, and others, do give some 
notion of illuminated books. They at least 
enable the student to form a tolerably just 
idea of different schools, if not of technical 
details—of Byzantine work of the tenth 
eentury, English of the eleventh, German 
of the twelfth, French of the fourteenth, 
Netherlandish or Italian of the fifteenth— 
when, perhaps, these schools were typical, 
and so do really afford considerable help 
to the student. Still it is an expen¬ 
sive and uncertain method. But in these 
days of facsimile reproduction, with 
Armand - Durand, Dujardin, Dixon, and 
other processes, most of which are excel¬ 
lent, and already employed by the greatest 
authorities for similar work, and with, 
moreover, the inexhaustible stores of our 
public libraries within reach, it does seem a 
pity that a standard and scholarly work 
should not have had illustrations suitable to 
its rank. No doubt, these engravings were 
right enough in their place as popular 
embellishments to a popular history; but 
here we need something better. It is dis¬ 
appointing, after what the author says of 
the importance of English illumination 
soveral times in the course of its career, not 
to see some typical and well selected 
oxamples of it, taken from the stores of our 
great national and cathedral libraries. 

Coming to the writer’s more especial 
province, we are convinced of his more 
than necessary qualifications for the task 
of dealing with it. What faults he has lie 
on the bookish side. He has now and then 
in the matter of illumination trusted some 
of his authorities a little too implicitly. 
He has done a great deal in the personal 
examination of MSS., which is an indis¬ 
pensable qualification in a writer about 
them. But, after all, it is in the literary 
antiquities that he is most at home. He 
instructs us from ancient and classical 
sources with good effect : for example, 
when he tells us that Pliny’s story about 
Eumenes of Pergamos being the inventor 
of parchment {pergamcna) is an error. Pliny 


is responsible for, we fear, many other 
errors. It is almost as hard to unbelieve 
the old story of the jealousy of Eumenes 
against Ptolemy as to believe that the 
Alexandrian library was not burnt by Omar. 
Yet it is now generally agreed that this also 
is a venerable canard. 

When Prof. Middleton expresses an 
opinion of his own, it is generally such as 
we can all, or nearly all, agree with. For 
example, in the case of the Victoria Psalter. 
No one can feel anything but respect lor the 
industry, enthusiasm, and skill of the late 
Owen Jones ; but our author’s criticism of 
the Psalter is perfectly just. Prof. Middleton 
alludes to the ancient Homan practice of 
keeping books in boxes or presses, not 
visible, as in our modern bookcases. He 
speaks of its continuance in the one great 
library in Europe which all travellers desire 
to see, and which they so often visit without 
seeing, or without being rightly aware that 
they have seen. In fact, all the printed 
books and MSS. in the Vatican are still 
preserved in presses, or drawers, or cases 
with richly decorated fronts and covers— 
kept closed, so that the visitor only sees a 
superbly ornamented apartment or suite of 
apartments—the great features of which 
are painted ceilings, enriched panels, 
statues, and pictures, but not books and MSS. 
Even the exhibition cases are usually 
covered so as to look like richly inlaid 
tables, and are passed by, though they 
contain treasures such as the Codex Vati- 
canus and the illuminated Dante. Only 
when one of these covers is lifted does the 
visitor to the Vatican Library truly realise 
that it is the great historic treasure-house 
of which he has read. Persons have gone 
to Rome almost for the purpose of seeing 
the books, and have traversed the whole 
library without the remotest idea of its 
locality. 

Prices of ancient books are referred to. 
Thus, Aristotle gave the value of £750 in 
Attic gold for an autograph MS. of 
Speusippus; and another MS., supposed to 
be in the handwriting of Virgil, was sold 
in early Imperial times for £20. It would 
be exciting to see the competition for the 
latter if it should ever turn up at Sotheby’s, 
Christie’s, or elsewhere. It would put Mr. 
Quaritch on his mettle. The old and long- 
continued practice of dictating an author to 
a room full of copyists (slaves at Rome, 
monks in the mediaeval scriptorium, and 
paid clerks in the sixteenth century) enabled 
prae-typographic publishers to bring out 
considerable editions of a popular author at 
a moderate cost. Thus a copy of Martial’s 
Epigrams was published by Tryphon & Co., 
the great firm whose well-frequented shop 
was the attraction of Roman dilettanti, for 
about eighteenpence. Even still cheaper 
work was done. As to amount of pro¬ 
duction, the Emperor Augustus is said to 
have suppressed an edition of Ovid’s poems 
consisting of a thousand copies. At a later 
time—the sixteenth century—Vespasiano de’ 
Bisticci, an Italian book agent and contractor 
for the supply of MSS., who, indeed sup¬ 
plied the great amateurs and princes of his 
time, relates that in twenty-two months, by 
the iabours of forty-five copyists, he fur¬ 
nished no fewer than two hundred important 
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volumes for the Medicean Library. Upon 
the question of the antiquity of paper, Prof. 
Middleton justly holds Pliny again guilty of 
an error. We are constantly finding Pliny 
in this predicament as to matter of fact. 
Yet for all that, we could ill spare the 
wonderful collection of old-world traditions, 
beliefs, and legends from a still more re¬ 
mote antiquity, which we know and pore 
over as the Natural History of industrious, 
but uncritical, C. Plinius Secundus, who, by 
the way, was Pliny the First, or the elder. 
The younger Pliny, who writes the letters 
to Tacitus and others, was his nephew. 
Paper, as wo learn from recent discoveries, 
was in use in Egypt as far back as 2300 
ii.c., and not merely, as old Pliny thought, 
from the time of Alexander the Great. The 
ancients, it appears, knew more about pens 
and inks than they usually have credit for. 
The Greeks made silver and other metallic 
pens, and Latin MSS. show a great 
variety of inks—red, purple, green, blue, 
silver, and gold. The great Fioreffe Bible 
in the British Museum shows the skill of the 
penman in the twelfth century in the 
use of this mode of decoration; and in some¬ 
what later times it was no unusual thing 
for scribes to annotate their texts in coloured 
inks, red, green, violet, blue, using each 
colour for a distinct class of notes, historical, 
biographical, geographical, &c. Scientific 
works are often made exceedingly attractive 
by coloured diagrams, chronologies by 
architectural arcades and ornamental panels. 

Of course it is not our business to go 
minutely through this vast collection of 
notes on illumination and miniature art. We 
may agree to differ from Prof. Middleton 
as to the definition of illumination, and we 
may be allowed to look upon illumination 
and miniature as distinct arts—which have 
been often combined—but the history of 
either of which does not completely cover 
that of the other. Mr. Middleton’s notes 
are so very copious that it is scarcely wonder¬ 
ful if now and then he is led astray. He 
speaks of the Bedford Missal. He certainly 
knows that the MS. he refers to is not a 
missal at all. It is time to cease from the 
ignorant blunders of the eighteenth century. 
Jacquemart de Hesdin is made by the mis¬ 
spelling of his surname to perpetuate the 
mistakes of Waagen and Father Cahier. 
It might have been stated that the Triptych 
possessed by Mr. Willett is actually a 
miniature painting on vellum. Cardinal 
Marino Grimani was the nephew, not the 
brother, of Domenico. It appears, from the 
mention of Jarry, as if the author thought 
he was a miniature painter; whereas Robert, 
or some other miniaturist, usually executed 
the flowers in his MSS., Jarry only doing 
the pen-work, which, in its way, is faultless. 

But fault-finding is disagreeable. With 
regard to the technical part of the volume, as 
it consists almost entirely of transcripts from 
Mrs. Merrifield, Jehan le Begue, Theophilus, 
Cennini, and other books well known to the 
student, to criticise it would be simply to 
criticise them. They are useful, but it 
would have given an additional interest to 
this section if the writer had brought for¬ 
ward new matter—had, for example, pointed 
out MSS. which are instructive to the 
student as showing, from the actual condition 
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of the miniatoresor illuminations themselves, 
the method followed by the artist. As for 
instance, the Mandeville grisailles, or the 
Boman de Meliadus in the British Museum, 
or the many other MSS. which the cata¬ 
logues of that library, the Bodley, and our 
university libraries refer to as unfinished, in 
order that with the very work beforo him 
he might realise or contradict the state¬ 
ments of his authors, and learn solidly and 
practically for himself. 

We might have given more reasons for 
such objections as have been made to Prof. 
Middleton’s view of the antiquity of 
illumination, and also to his definition of 
the term, but this would have necessitated 
the presentment of alternatives and des 
pieces justijicatives, for which the present is 
not the place. Notwithstanding, however, 
a few blemishes, we gladly acknowledge 
the very interesting and instructive character 
of this compendious essay; and, to recur 
once more to Pliny, we are reminded of 
certain words bearing on the difficulties and 
labour of such undertakings. In his Preface 
to the Natural History, he says : “ Bes 
ardua vetustis novitatem dare, novis auctori- 
tatem, obsoletis nitorem, obscuris lucem, 
fastiditis gratiam, dubiis fidem.” We 
believe, however, that the author is equal 
to the task ; and hence we may trust that, 
when revised and reprinted with suitable 
and worthy illustrations, this History of 
Illumination may become, in his very 
capable hands, what the student has a right 
to expect—a reliable and standard work on 
the subject. 

John W. Bradley. 


OBITUARY. 

J08IAH GILBERT. 

THERE died a few weeks ago —and bis death, 
in the dull season, passed with singularly little 
comment— a writer on art of very serious merit, 
one who relied for his influence, not upon 
fluency or sentiment, but upon learning and 
discrimination. His influence was therefore 
slight ; it was not given to Josiab Gilbert to 
exercise that fascination over the public which 
has been used conspicuously by writers far less 
solidly endowed. Josiah Gilbert, who lived 
and died in the Eastern counties—his house was 
Marden Ash, Ongar—was the son of Ann 
Taylor, and the nephew of perhaps the most 
famous of tho several famous Isaac Taylors. 
He was one of the few instances of an orthodox 
dissenter with a serious care for pictorial or 
other art. One or two books of his, connected 
as much with travel as with art, made him 
known in a measure at the circulating libraries; 
Cwlorc: or, Titian's Country was interesting 
alike to the lovers of Naturo and the students 
of great painting. But it is especially by his 
little recognised book on Landscape that he 
deserves to be remembered. With modern 
landscape it does not deal at all, but its study 
of early Flemings, early Germans, the Italians 
themselves even, down to Titian, is valuable and 
exhaustive. Temperate in expression, and not 
a page of it dictated by violent prejudice or 
unreasoning prepossessions, Josiuh Gilbert’s 
Landscape will outlast some treatises on the 
subject which for a generation have been 
popular. The writer, who amassed his material 
in quietude and dealt with it at leisure, died 
at a ripe age. He was eight-aud-seveuty, 

F. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PITHOM, RAAM8ES, AND (OR) ON. 

London: Oct. 10,1S92. 

Although the Hebrew text of Exodus i. 11 
gives two “ store cities,” Pithom and Raamses, 
the Greek version adds—“ On, which is called 
Heliopolis.” At the recent Congress of 
Orientalists, Prof. Mahaffy drew attention to 
this fact, as clearly intended to localise the 
region in which the Israelites were employed. 
Manetho assigns their work in the quarries of 
Turra. Josephus describes them as construct¬ 
ing the pyramids. In no case is there any 
allusion to the North-eastern Delta. 

There is a very interesting MS. map in the 
British Museum, ascribed to the well-known 
patriarch Chrysanthus. It is bilingual—Arabic 
and Greek. is el Gizeh ; Ba0uA«i. = Masr; 

HAiovroAis = el-Matarieh. The name Paats<rns 
appears twice—on the west side of tho Nile, 
opposite Babylon, and again on the east side, 
about ten miles to the south of Old Cairo. 
This part of the map, about 5 x 7 inches, can 
be found reproduced by me in the Proceedinys of 
the Society of Biblical Archaeology (December, 
1885). In spite of the evidence thus offered 
for an independent Kearnses, it seems to me 
that the Greek of the Septuagint (/. c.)— t$f re 

IlfiSi sat 'Pa/iiaan sal “Civ, /any 'HAioiiroAis— 

refers to only two places, not to three. The 
*“< after 'Pa/i'sen introduces the geographical 
gloss, which may, indeed, have been added to 
the text in the earliest centuries of the Christian 
era. It should be preceded by a comma. 
The two names, Pithom and Raamses, were 
Egyptian. It was natural to explain the second 
as "On, which is called Heliopolis,” for the 
benefit of Hellenistic Jews or early Christians, 
to whom one of these names would carry no 
distinctive meaning. In the same way this 
map of Chrysanthus gives three names for 
Medinet el-Fayoum, adding to tho Arabic both 

KpoKoSttAui. IIoAit and Apmvur], 

In regard to Pithom, there is no question 
that Hebrew tradition, as represented by Saadia, 
born in the Fayoum in a d. 892, and the Rabbi 
Benjamin of Tudela, who visited it in A.D. 1173, 
identified this “ lake-district,” its canal of 
Joseph, and grain-reserves with the city or 
province Pi-Tum. Whether this tradition was 
as old as the Hebrew text of Exodus in its 
present form, or a later invention, may be 
matter for discussion. At all events, the 
literary wealth of this region, which has 
furnished scholars with thousands of papyri 
from the earliest epochs to the tenth century 
a.d., has fixed tho attention of the world on 
its unique physical features and topographical 
advantages. 

A new map of the Fayoum, on the scale of 
l to 100,000, has been published by the Public 
Works Ministry of Egypt at the moderate price 
of four shillings. My friend, Lieut. Col. Ross, 
must forgive my expression of doubt whether 
the novel form in which many names appear 
will be accepted by European geographers, 
but scholars will appreciate his careful trans¬ 
literation. Cope Whitehouse. 


AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 

London: Oct. IS, 1892. 

In his last letter Mr. Petrie suggests that 
"the subject may now rest”; but, in that 
letter, he makes three statements which ought 
not to pass without comment; 

“ The answers to Mr. Ton’s last paragraph have 
appeared in previous letters of mine.” 

That is not so. If any of your readers care to 
look through the correspondence, they will see 
that Mr. Petrie has not answered the questions 
which I repeated in that paragraph. 

“ The dating of vases which I laid down in lllahun, 
and have since reaffirmed iu a recent letter, has 
been challenged by the quotation of one other vase.” 

Diqiti 


As a matter of fact, that dating has been 
challenged on four grounds—(1) Because Mr. 
Petrie’s premises do not necessarily lead to his 
conclusions; (2) because false-necked vases 
with patterns on them are represented in the 
tomb of Ramessu III., and must, therefore, have 
been in use two centuries after the date 
assigned by Mr. Petrie to all similar false¬ 
necked vases ; (3) because one of these vases 
was found in the tomb of a grandson of 
Pinetcbem, and must therefore have been buried 
four centuries after the said date; (-1) because 
Mr. Petrie takes no account of the dose con¬ 
nexion between these vases and the genuine 
Greek vases of the seventh century b.c. Mr. 
Petrie’s statement implies that tho dating has 
been challenged on the third ground only. 

“ We now learn that the needful history of this 
vase cannot, or must not, be stated.” 

The history of this vase is that it came from the 
tomb of one of the grandsons of Piuotchem. 
This has been stated; all that has not beeu 
stated is the name, or names, of tho person, or 
persons, who took tho vasa out of the tomb 
and brought it to England. And there are 
reasons why the name, or names, should bo 
withheld.. Nobody would imagine that the 
needful history of a vase consisted of somebody’s 
name. Cecil Torr. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The exhibitions to open next week include 
those of Messrs. Tooth and Mr. McLean, next 
door to one auother in the Haymarket; and a 
collection of Early Flemish and Dutch Masters, 
at the Japanese Gallery, in New Bond-street. 

The new fine art annual, European Pictures 
of the Year, will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. early in November. The work will con¬ 
tain about 120 reproductions of the principal 
continental pictures of 1892, forming a com¬ 
panion to Royal Academy Pictures. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. announce a volume 
of Technical Essays, by members of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, with a preface 
by Mr. William Morris. 

Mr. Stanley Little not long ago repub¬ 
lished, from the enterprising Sussex newspaper 
in which it first appeared, an essay upon a 
group of painters whom be denominates “ The 
Wealden School.” This appellation is bestowed 
by the thoughtful and likewise enthusiastic 
essayist, in virtue partly of the place of residence 
of the landscape painters selected, and in 
virtue also of what he considers to be their 
common aim, or at all events their common 
subject. Mr. Aumonier, Mr. Mark Fisher, and 
Mr. Leon Little are naturally j rominent 
members of the “ school ” described. Doubt¬ 
less they have something in common ; but it is 
a question whether Mr. Stanley Little, in his 
interesting papers, attaches quite sufficient 
importance to what we may describe as their 
common derivation from that French landscape 
school which happens at the moment to 
be fashionable, and which possesses a certain 
legitimate attractiveness, far from exhaustive 
and final though its achievements may be. 

Among the exhibitions with which the picture 
season has opened, somewhat prematurely, that 
of Miss Dering Courtois, at the Maddox-street 
Galleries, has been almost the only one that 
has had any individuality or interest; and Miss 
Courtois’s, we are bound to say, would have 
gained very considerably in importance and 
artistic value had she waited to include a larger 
number of works in which something beyond 
quickness of observation and dexterity of 
handling were noticeable. In other words, it 
would have been better if Miss Courtois had 
bided her time, and put before us at last an 
array of thoroughly considered canvases rather 
than of merely engaging impressions. The 
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lady has gifts; and among them is the faculty 
of indicating, even in her slighter sketches, the 
aspect and gesture of gentlewomen. One 
sketch of a young woman seated at a piano 
has been found to combine, in a rare degree, 
adualite and good taste. Only two really im¬ 
portant works graced the somewhat hasty 
exhibition of the works of this interesting 
artist: one of them a rural subject that had 
been seen at the Paris Salon, ana another the 
very realistic and thoroughgoing canvas of a 
hospital ward at Lincoln, which won the con¬ 
spicuous encomiums of a great daily paper 
directly the work was on view in last year’s 
Royal Academy. Mias Dering Courtois will 
be heard of again; but that she may be beard 
of to her advantage, it is necessary that her 
efforts shall proceed beyond the stage of the 
sketch. 


THE STAGE. 

The turn of the month is the period fixed upon 
for the production of “ King Lear,” which it 
need hardly be said must be the leading event 
of the theatrical season, not only or even 
chiefly because of the effects made to ensure a 
snectacular success, but more especially by 
reason of the opportunity the play affords to 
the artist who, whatever may be the variations 
in his own performances or in the public taste, 
cannot possibly be accounted other than the 
greatest English actor of his time. The Lear 
of Mr. Irving may be expected to compare 
favourably with that which was a really not¬ 
able performance of the past at the Princess’s 
a round dozen of years ago—we mean the 
representation of Lear by a. leading legitimate 
actor of America, Mr. Edwin Booth. 

We have been informed that there is about 
to be organised in the elegant and charming 
Princes Hall, in Piccadilly, a series of music- 
hall performances, given under conditions of 
reasonable refinement. Afternoon tea, in other 
words, is to take the place of spirits and tobacco. 
The pot-house element will be banished—the 
very thing that still makes a visit to the 
ordinary music hall an adventure not agreeable 
in all respects to many men, and agreeable to 
no women except to those—the piteously de¬ 
luded—who imagino themselves most fashion¬ 
able when they are most unsexed. This 
contemplated innovation will be extremely 
welcome, and is entirely sensible. There is no 
shadow of reason why we may not enjoy the 
humane and finished art of Mr. Chevalier, the 
grace of Miss Florence Levey, the magnetism 
of Mits Lottie Collins, without being obliged to 
seek them in an atmosphere as vitiated and 
intolerable as that of a painter’s smoking party. 

With reference to a note in the Academy of 
last week, a correspondent writes to us that the 
drama entitled “The Home Wreck,” written 
by the late Stirling Coyne upon the story of 
Enoch Arden, which was first produced at the 
Surrey Theatre in 1869, was revived at the 
Holborn Theatre in the spring of 1873, with 
Mr. Creswiek in the part of the hero, and Miss 
Carlisle in that of the heroine. So far as our 
correspondent knows, it has not been produced 
since—at any rate, not in London. 


MUSIC. 

“ EUGENE ONEGIN .” 

Tin: production of Tschaikowski's *‘ Eugene 
Onegin ” at the New Olympic Theatre on 
Monday night, as the opening opera of Signor 
Lago's season, was an event of some interest. 
The composer has written much for the stage, 
but with the exception of his “Mazeppa,” 
played once or twice in the provinces by a 
small Russian company some few seasons back, 
no opera of his has been heard in England. It 
is curious to note, too, that, while he has written 
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at least five symphonies, not one has been 
given here, although the composer paid us a 
visit in 1888, and again in 1889, and had the 
Philharmonic orchestra at his disposal. Tschai¬ 
kowski ranks among the principal composers of 
young Russia, and the opportunity of hearing 
his opera was therefore welcome. “ Eugene 
Onegin ” was originally produced at St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1884. The libretto, an English version of 
which has been prepared—though it was not 
strictly followed—for the London performance 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland Edwards, is derived 
from a poem by Pushkin, which enjoys a certain 
reputation. Judged from a high dramatic 
standard, the libretto is weak; but then it must 
be remembered that Tschaikowski describes his 
work only as “ Lyrical Scenes.” Really, how¬ 
ever, it must be regarded as an opera. The 
story is a simple one. Tatiana, the heroine of 
the tale, falls desperately in love with Onegin : 
that is the substance of the first act. In the 
second, Onegin fights a duel with his friend 
Lenski, in consequence of a mild flirtation with 
Olga, fiancee of the latter ; the duel scene is 
the one dramatic moment of the act. In the 
third and last act, Onegin finds Tatiana married 
to another : and an interview between the two, 
in which duty conquers emotion and the 
unhappy lover is dismissed with an eternal 
farewell, forms again a highly dramatic close. 
As for the rest of the opera, there are songs, 
concerted music, and choruses ; these, however, 
do not retard the action of the piece, which as 
a matter of fact does not exist. Much of this 
music is of excellent character. The melodies 
have a melancholy Slavonic cast. The harmonies 
and rhythms are quaint and clever, and the 
orchestration is always picturesque : but at 
certain moments, as for example the senti¬ 
mental song sung by Lenski before the duel, 
and the tawdry ballad sung by Prince Gremio, 
Tatiana’s husband, in the last act, one is carried 
back to the days of the old-fashioned opera. 
Nous aeons chamji tout cela : Wagner taught 
composers the proper province of music in 
connection with the stage ; and Tschaikowski, 
though in no sense an imitator of the great 
reformer, shows in his best moments how well 
he understands and feels what ought to be done. 
The ‘‘Tatiana duel” and closing scenes are 
admirable in structure, development, and feel¬ 
ing. Tschaikowski seems like a man who has 
not quite made up his mind. While pressing 
forward, he cannot help, like one of old, casting 
a fingering look backwards, and the result, in 
consequence, is not satisfactory. The composer, 
however, by means of his great talent and 
skilled pen, has contrived to make his acts end 
well—and more than that, to make each in turn 
more exciting. The consequence of this is that, 
though there are dull moments in the opera, 
yet, as a whole, it is certainly not dull. And, 
again, it is the work of an accomplished and 
sjiiriluel composer, and, as a specimen of modern 
stage music, well deserves a hearing. The perfor¬ 
mance was not all that could be desired, especially 
as regards the orchestral playing. Miss Fanny 
Moody is not altogether suited to the role of 
Tatiana : but she sang and acted with com¬ 
mendable taste and earnestness. Miss Lily- 
Moody looked extremely well as the light¬ 
hearted Olga. Mr. Iver McKay was over¬ 


weighted in his part. M. Oudin as Eugene was 
excellent: his acting was forcible, yet not 
exaggerated, and he sang well, though, possibly 
from arduous rehearsals, his voice had not its 
proper brilliancy. The orchestra was under 
the careful direction of Mr. H. J. Woods. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


MUSIC NOTES. 

The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts com¬ 
menced on October 15, when the programme 
included two novelties. The first was Mr. C. A. 
Lidgey’s Ballade for Orchestra (Op. 7), after 
Dore’s picture, “ A Day Dream.” The youthful 
composer has produced a tone-picture of pleasing 
character, and effective in its lights and shades. 
The so-called “ Love ” theme is decidedly grace¬ 
ful. That Mr. Lidgey should have been 
inspired by a painting is all very well, but 
modern composers are too fond of calling atten¬ 
tion to the source of their inspiration. Chopin 
gave no clue to his four Ballades. Mr. Lidgey’s 
promising work was well received. The other 
novelty was M. AndriS Wormser’s Symphonic 
Poem, “ Les Lupercales,” in which by the aid 
of tones he seeks to portray processions of 
priests, and vestals, and devotees armed with 
whips, scourging all whom they meet. Music 
has been pressed into many a strange service by 
French composers since the time of Berlioz, 
whose genius always saved him in his most 
dangerous flights. M. Wormser’s music is 
characteristic and decidedly clever, but scarcely 
art in the highest sense. M. Vladimir de 
Pachmann performed Beethoven’s Concerto in 
C minor, but spoilt much of it by his tricky 
playing, and by the use of the soft pedal con¬ 
trary to the composer's directions. And why 
did he interpolate something between the 1st 
and 2nd movements, and spoil Beethoven's bold 
key-contrast of C minor followed by E major ? 
For solos he played Chopin’s Nocturne in G 
minor (Op. 37, No. 1) and Rondo (Op. 16) ; 
the latter is one of the few commonplace pro¬ 
ductions of Chopin. M. de Pachmann dis¬ 
played his usual delicate touch and finished 
technique, and was enthusiastically received. 
M. Oudin was the vocalist, and sang tastefully 
songs by Gounod, Grieg, and Chaminade. The 
programme included Sir A. Sullivan’s, “ In 
Memoriam,” and Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 8, 
both of which were admirably rendered under 
Mr. Manns’s able direction. 

M. Slivinski gave a Pianoforte Recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. The pro¬ 
gramme was by no means a hackneyed one. It 
commenced with Paderewski’s difficult A minor 
Variations, which were rendered with mnch 
delicacy and feeling. The reading of Chopin’s 
D flat Nocturne was correct but cold, and that 
of the A flat Valse (Op. 34) lacked brilliancy. 
The C sharp Scherzo was, however, played in a 
most effective manner ; the middle “ Chorale ” 
section with its delicate figuration was given 
with proper repose and dream-like delicacy. 
Eight numbers of Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke 
followed ; of these the most satisfactory were 
“ In dor Nacht ” and “ Fabel.” The programme 
included pieces by Handel, Schubert, and Liszt. 
As an exponent of the last-named composer, 
M. Slivinski has already displayed his skill. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


SKETCHES from EASTERN 

HI8TORY. By THEODOR NOLDKKE, Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Strassburg. 
Translated by JOHN SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A. 
Demy Svo, cloth, price 10a. 6d. 


DRVBURGH EDITION 

OP THE 


The MEMORABILIA of JESUS, 

commonly called the GOSPEL of 6T. JOHN. By 
WILLIAM WYNNE PEYTON, Minister of Free 
St Luke’s, Brought? Ferry, N.B. Large crown Svo. 
cloth, price 10 s. 6d. 

HYMNS: their History and De¬ 
velopment in the Greek and Latin Churches, Germany 
and Great Britain. By RO UN DELL, Earl of Selbome. 
Fcap. Svo, cloth. f /» the press. 


DRAWING and ENGRAVING- 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

To be completed in Twenty-five Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, and published 
Monthly, commencing 1st November, 1892. 

Price 5s. 

EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


A Brief Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, R.P.E. With 
numerous Illustrations selected or commissioned by the 
Author. Fcap. 4to, cloth. [In the press. 


This Edition will contain the latest Revised Text, with ample Glossaries and Indices 
and will be Illustrated with 2.50 Wood Engravings, specially drawn by the following 
Artists:— 


A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. 

By THOMAS K1HKUP. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

[In the press. 


JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL of! 

GEOLOGY. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Edited by 
A. J. JUKE8-BROWNE. B.A., F.G.8. Illustrated. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE and FAMILY Re¬ 
lations : a Manual of Practical Law. By NEVILL j 
GEARY. Large crown 8vo, cloth. ; In the press, j 


CHARLES GREEN. 
GORDON BROWNE. 
PAUL HARDY. 
WALTER PAGET. 
FRANK DADD. 


HUGH TH0M80N. 

II. M. PAGET. 

JOHN WILLIAMSON. 
GODFREY C. BINDLEY. 
WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. 


LOCKHART BOGLE. 

; GEORGE 1IAY, R.S.A. 

! C. M. HARDIE, A.R.S.A. 
1 W. H. OVEREND. 
STANLEY BERKELEY. 


There will be a Large-Paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 Copies for 
England and America, specially printed on Hand-made Paper, price 15s. 
net each volume. 


RAILWAYS : a Manual of Frac- 

tical Law. By F. M. PRESTON. Crown Svo, cloth, 
price 6s. [In the press. 


Prospectuses, Handbills, Showcards, &c., may be had on 
application to the Publishers. 


A STRING of BEADS: Verses 

for Children. By LADY LINDSAY. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 
price r«. In the press. 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE LAST TOUCHES, and other 

Stories. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6a. [Heady on 24th. 


A TANGLED WEB. By Lady 

LINDSAY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

[In the press. 


ALADDIN in LONDON: a 

Romance. By FERGUS HUME. Crown Svo, cloth, 
price 6e. [ In the press. 


THE DIVERS: a Romance of i 

Oceania. By HUME NI8BET. Illustrated with Fron- I 
tispiece and Vignette. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6a. 

[In the press. 


STORIES. By Ascott R. Hope. 

Illustrated with FromiFpiece and Vignette. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 5e. [In the press. 


NEW GUIDES. 

O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and 

PORTUGAL. Ninth Edition. Completely Revised by I 
JOHN LOMAS. Illuttrated with Maps, Plans, &c. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 16 b. 


APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE 

to the UNITED STATES and CANADA. Illustrated. 
1S'J2 Edition. Crown Svo, leather, price 10s. 6d. 


T N spite of the numerous issuos and re-issues of the Waveriey Novels that have been 
brought before the public, it has been for a long time a cherished intention of the 
Publishers to produce a Standard Edition of the character and form now embodied in 
the Dryburgh Edition. 

The Novels having been so frequently reprinted, it is not surprising that in previous 
editions errors have crept in unobserved; and that in passing through many hands (both 
of Editors and Printers) certain supposed improvements and alterations have been made 
upon the text. To produce in perfect correctness Scott’s own authorised text has been 
tho object aimed at in the present edition, involving in its execution the most careful 
collation—in fact, word for word—with the Interleaved Copy on which Scott made his 
last corrections. This copy, in twenty-five large octavo volumes, was acquired along with 
tho Copyright in 1851, and is now in the Publishers’ possession. 

The Illustrations form a special feature of this Edition, each Novel having been 
eutrustod to one Artist, in order to secure that harmony and continuity of expression so 
ossenliul to successful illustration. They are all engraved on wood under tho superin¬ 
tendence of Mr. J. D. Cooper. 

As regards Typography, the printing is from the well-known press of Messrs. E. & Ii. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, and a clear and legible type has been specially cast for this edition 
Each volume will contain all the Author’s Introductions and Notes, and tho 
Additional Notes, which are copyright, contributed by the late David Laing, LL.D., a 
fiiond of the Author and a well-known antiquary. 

Besides these, a Glossary and Index will be appended to each volume. The former 
has been prepared with great care, and with much valued help from several eminent 
literary men, and will be found to throw much light on the Scottish Idioms, and old and 
1 ygone phrases, frequently used by the Author of Waveriey. 


London anl> Edinburgh : A. & 


C. BLACK. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. 

In a few days, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE DEATH OF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 

-A. 1ST ID OTHER POEMS. 

By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 

NEW MINIATURE EDITION ON INDIA PAPER. 

Now ready, in doth box, 40a. net. 

POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON; 

Miniature Edition printed at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, on India Paper, in 8 vols., bound in cloth. 

MAN in ART. By Philip O. Hamerton. Illustrated by Etchings, AMEN0PHI8, and other Poems, Sacred and Secular. By Francis 

and Photogravures lrom Pictures by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, gir John TURNER PALGRAVE. With Vignette after Raphael. Post 8vo. 

Gilbert, Luke Fildf s, Dieksee, G. Ltslie, Gonzalo Coques, Philipe de Champagne, Maes. _____ r 

Pthalken, Murillo, Gbirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, Pisano. Giovanni THE BEAUTIES of NATURE, and the Wonder8 Of the World W0 
Bellini, Borgonono, Walenn, Woolner, M. D. Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca Della Robbia, Live In. By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P , F E.8 D CL 
Taisaert, Bel lan gT, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer. Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt. Etched LL.D. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Gs. Hindu. ' 

or Photogravured by Norman Hirst, Rhead, C. 0. Murray, M. Man esse, Didicr, Firm eng, __„ 

Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan & 8wan, Armand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman, ________ NEW \OLUME OF “ THE GLOBE LIBRARY.” 

Printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s hand-made paper. Columbier 8vo. BOSWELL’S LIFE Of JOHNSON. Edited by Mowbr&y Morris. 

• EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 175 rpies , 60 of which are for America) printed on John 1 Globe Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Di'kinscn •( Co.’* hand-made paper, and the Illustration* on Japanese vellum, £10 10*. net. THE ** ENGLISH CITIZEN ,f SERIES 

SOENES in FA1BYLAND; or, Miss Mary’s Visits to the Court of; ANew Edition ’ thorouehly Ilevise<i - j? e **»«>{“ Monthl 5' VoIumo « f ' nm ^oUr. i««. 

Vic “ ° f | CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By H. D. Traill. loader. 

DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Reprinted from the THE w>S , ?L < t; T0RATE and the LE0ISLATUE,E - By 

Spectator. With Illustrations by Hugh Thompsen. Crown Svo, elegant, 6s. 1 

In if mm with Cranford" and “ The Vicar of Wakefield” . tj-d nurav^^r \vA»riTcimTn' 

A PRIMER of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Edith A Barnett and 
THE LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. With a Chapter on Modem h. c. 0 -neill. ismo, ia. 

Englinh Illustrated Bocks by AUSTIN DOBSON. New Edition. Crown .Svo, 4s. 6d. NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY ” SERIES. 

..ram.ivnn/'vnr , ., . ■ . . , , LYRIC LOVE: an Anthology. Edited by William Watson With 

11,111D ) h '» «>0 r "V>", <s of Whrkarejor Amend) punted on I,on,I- a gteel yjgnette after Stothard, Engraved by W. Rtdgway. ismo, doth, 2». 6d. net. 

made super-royal and hound ta buckram, 2D. net. ° ' ° Heady 

THE MAKERS of VENICE. Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men MEMOIRS of my INDIAN CAREER. By Sir George CampbeU. 

of Letter*. By Mrs. OLII’HANT. With Illustraticns by R. R. Holmes, F.8.A., and , 2 vola., 8vo. With Portrait and Map. 

“^ d Ma"f U o”eZ''" pubtb n ^ S , V ni^i un 2 u n net 1, ' bucl<ra “' eleg “ t ’ t0 match THE HISTORY of EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being the 

... This K.U„on , S Umitn, to MO copies. ' j ** 

THE DREAM of MAN. By William Watson. Fcap.8vo, IA TRIP to ENGLAND- By Goldwin Smith. 18mp, 3s. [AWy. 


MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton. Illustrated by Etchings 

and Photogravures lrom Pictures by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, birJonn 
Gilbert, Luke Fildf s, Dieksee, G. Leslie, Gonzalo Coques, Philipe de Champagne, Maes, 
Puhalken, Murillo, Gbirlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, Pisano. Giovanni 
Bellini, Borgononc, Walenn, Woolner, M. D. Roton, Macklin, Rude, Luca Della Robbia, 
Taisaert, Bellanp^r, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer. Lucas of I/eyden, Rembrandt. Etched 
or I’hotogTavuretl by Norman Hirst, Rhead, C. O. Murray, M. Man esse, Didicr, Firm eng, 
Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan & 8wan, Armand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gasman, 
Printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s hand-made paper. Columbier Svo. 

• EDIT!OX' DE Ll'XE (limited to 175 rpies , 60 of which are for America) printed on John 1 
Di'kinsc a •( Co.’* hand-made paper, and the Illustration* on Japanese vellum, £10 10*. net. 

SOENES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary's Visits to the Court of 

Fairy Realm. By the Rev. J. C. ATKIN80N, D C.L, Canon of York, and Vicar of 
Danty-in-Cltvclsnd. With about 40 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown Svo. 

DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Reprinted from the 

Spectator. With Illustrations by Hugh Thompson. Crown 8vo, elegant, 6s. 

Cnifmm with ** Cranford” and “ The Vicar of Wakefield.’* 

THE LIBRARY. By Andrew Lang. With a Chapter on Modem 

English Illustrated Bocks by AUSTIN DOBSON. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

[ Heady. 

* EDITION DE I.t 'XE (limited (a 3u0 nifties, 75 of which are for America) printed on hand- 
wide super-royal and hound in buckram, 2l«. net. 

THE MAKERS of VENICE. Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men 

of Ix*tt<*ri*. By Mrs. OLII’HANT. With Illustrations by R. R. Holmes, F.8.A., and i 
.'50 additional Illustrations. Medium Svo, bound in half-buckram, elegant, to match j 
"The Makers of Florence,” published in 1891. 21s.net. 

This Edition is limited to 5C0 copies. j 

THE DREAM of MAN. By William Watson. Fcap. 8vo, 

THE POEMS of WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited by Matthew 

ARNOLD. W ilh Steel Portrait <rgraved by C. H. Jeens. Printed on India paper, and 
mounted on Title. The Text printed on Dutch hand-made. Bound in buckram (unifoivn 
with Pslgrave’s " Golden Treasury,” Ac.,. l(i». tkl. net. . Heady. 

* a # This Edition is limited to 250 copies, 60 of which are for America. 

THE WORKS of COLERIDGE. Edited, with Introduction, by 

J. DYKES CAMPBELL. With Portrait. Ciomn 8vo, uniform with Tennyson, Words¬ 
worth. Ac. 

THE PURGATORY of DANTE ALIGHIERI. An Experiment in 

Literal V.rre Translation. By CII/ ltl.KH LANCELOT 8HADWELL. M.A., B.C.L. 
With on Introduction by WALTER PATER. Extra crown 8vo. 

STRAY STUDIES from ENGLAND and ITALY. By John Richard 

GREEN. New Edition. Globe 8vo, 6s. [Heady. 

NEW NOVELS. 

HELEN TBEVERYAN; or the Ruling Race- By John Roy. 

3 vols.. down 8to, :Us. (>d. [Heady. 

S> OTSMAN. — ” The Morv is bright and interesting. Indian life and scenery and Anglo- | 
Inf ian types aredctciibcd with life-like sincerity and a convincing air of flrBt-hand knowledge.” j 

THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR-APPARENT- By 

Mrs. OLI 1’HANT. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [ Octal"r 28. 

DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

’ November 8 . 

UNDERPRESSURE. Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa 

1 IlEObULl. 2 vols., Globe8vo, 12s. [Heady. 

ol.ASOO IF HEHAL1 )“ A singularly fresh and well-written novel. Avery distinct air 
of tea lily pervades the entire book.” 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-S1XPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, .’Is. 6d. each. 

THE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
THE MABRIAGE of ELINOR. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illustrated by J. W. 

Hennessy. 

DOMBEY and SON. By Charles Dickens- 52 Illustrations. [it, a,in J 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS- By Charles Dickens. 65 Illustrations, [on. 
SKETCHES by BOZ. By Charles Dickens. 44 Illustrations- [-Voc. | 


A TRIP to ENGLAND. By Goldwin Smith. 18mo, 3s. 

TIMES.—” A miracle of condensation attaint'd without sacrifice of literary grace.” 

H0R2E SABBATICAL Third Series. By Sir James Stephen- 

Globe 8vo* 


FOOTPRINTS of STATESMEN during the EIGHTEENTH OEN- 

TUKY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. REGINALD B. BKETT. Crown Svo. 

ROUND LONDON DOWN EAST and UP WEST. By Montagu 

■WILLIAMS, G,C. Svo. 

ANNALS of an OLD MANOR HOUSE, SUTTON PLACE, 

GUILDFOBD. Bv FREDERIC HARRISON. Illustrated from Original Drawings ly 
Wm. Luker, Jun., W. Niven, and C. Foster Hayward, l'.R.I.B.A. Demy 4to. 

THE OREGON TRAIL: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 

Life. By FRANCIS PARKMAN. Illustrated by Frederic Remington. Medium Svo. 

THE CITY-STATE of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITY. By 

W. WARDE FOWLER, Bub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. Crown Svo. 

ATLAS of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. By Th. Schreiber- Edited, 

for English Use by Prof. W. C. F. ANDERSON, Yorkshire College, I/seds. Oblong Ito. 

i PAGAN and CHRISTIAN ROME. By Rodolfo Lanciani, LL.D. 

| Haiv., Author of " Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries.” 

COUNSEL to ENGLISH CHURCHMEN ABROAD. Sermon by 

the Right Rev. C. W. 8ANDF0R1), D.I)., Bishop of Gibraltar. Crown 8vo, 6s. . Heady. 

LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in LONDON. Edited by 

CHARLES BOOTH. In Four Monthly Volumes. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. I.—East Central and South London. 

Vol. II.—Streets and Population Classified. 

Vol. m.— Blocks of Buildings, Schools, and Immigration. 

Vol. IV.—East London Industries. 

THE THEORY of WAGES and its APPLICATION to the EIGHT 

HOURS QUESTION and other LABOUR PROBLEMS. By HERBERT M. THOMP¬ 
SON. M.A. Crown Svo. 

TALES from TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING- Retold in 

Proee by the Rev. ALFP, BP CHURCH. Globe Svo. 

THE GIRLS and I- By Mrs- Molesworth, Author of “ Carrots.” &c. 

Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Crown 8vo, 4s. (»d. ^Tieady. 

PIONERS of SCIENCE. By Professor Oliver Lodge- With 

Poitraita and other IlluM rations. Extra crown 8vo. 

FINGER PRINTS. By Francis Galton, F R S- With numerous 

Illustrations. 8vo. 

HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Inquiry into its Laws and Con- 

sequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.8. New Edition. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. not 

[Heady. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTO N & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


How ready at all Libraries. 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. 

From, the Original Manuscripts of Father JOSEPH < >H1UV ALDER, late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station a' Helen, in Kortlofan , who 

recently e-caped with two Sisters of Mercy, on ( ‘amels, from the Sudan. 

By MAJOR F. R. WINGATE. R.A., 

Director of Military Iutclligence, Egyptian Army, and .Author of “ Mahdiiim and the Egyptian Sudan, 

Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and Special Drawings by Walter C. Horsley. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 500 pp., cloth extra, 21s. 

**• The First Edition is entirely exhausted. A Second Edition will lie ready next week. 

“ This simple narrative bas many points of interest. As a thrilliog tale of suffering and horrors it has not be«n surpassed inrec*nt years. Major Wingate has done well to induce 
Father Obrwalder to fill in the rough sketch with abundance of details which are suro to appeal to a wide public. Apart from the intrinsic iaterest of the etory of the captivily of the 
faithful missionary and bis companions, male and female, the work gives us a rloirer account of the origin nna real character of the Mahdist movement than wo have seen olsewlure. Its 
picture of the actual condition of the Soudan, and of the horrors that followed abandonment, ccmcs most opportunely at the present mrmen*, when all friends of Africa and of eivilhatu n 
are in dread least the British Government should decide that the Great Lake region which England has annexed may also be abandoned to a savagery even more merciless than that which 
dominates the former Egyptian 8oudan.”— Times. 

“Father Ohrwalder’s account is the first trustworthy revelation of the 6tate of matters in the Soudan during the ten years of his cruel slavery; a slavery so hard, indeed, that the wonder 
is how he and his comrades survived it. The talc he has to tell is full of human interest Standard. 

“ Throughout the narrative is clear and graphic, and the illustrations, with which the work is plentifully interspersed, add much to its general attractiveness.”— Daily TeJfjraph. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL in NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. By Henry Blackburn, 

Editor of “ Academy Note*,” Author of “ The Memoir of Randolph Caldeeitt,” fee. Wilfc 130 Uluctrations. Demy «vo, cloth extra, 10a. (ii. 

SPORT and WORK on the NEPAUL FRONTIER, with which is incorporated “ TENT LIFE in TIGER LAND.’ 

Being Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscence* of a Pioneer Planter in an Indian Frontier District. By the Hon. JAB. INGLIS (“MAORI”), Minister for Public Instruction, 
Sydney, Author of “ Our New Zealand Cousins,” Arc. With 22 Illustrations in Cl romoLi'hography. 1 royal 8vo vol., 700 pp., cloth extra, ONE GUINEA. 

HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEIRA. By A. E. W. Marsh. With many Full-Page and other Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: Seven Years’ Life and Travel in Mexico. By a “Gringo.’’ Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ In its account of the recent progress made by the Mexicans in commerce, the adjunct of ch ilisation, the book possesses a really practical value.”— Tt mes. 

A TRAMP ACROSS the CONTINENT: from Ohio to California on Foot, 3,507 Miles. By Charles F. Lummis, Author 

of “A New Mexico David,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Cr.wn 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. By Charles Willcby. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimile of Autograph, 

and Illustrations of his Music. Crt wn 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 1C*. 6d. 

The aim of this book is to give a true, concise, and unextggeiated account cf the 4 Raphael of the Piano,’ aa Heine ca-led Chopin, as well as to point cut some of the most 
characteristic features of his work as a musician. _ 

PREACHERS OF THE AGE.-New Volumes just ready. 

Uniform crown 8vo Volume*, with Photogravure Portraits, cluth extra, 3*. 6d. each. 

CHRIST IS ALL. By the Rev. Handley C. G. Moule, PLAIN WORDS on GREAT THEMES. By the Rev. J. 

M.A., Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 03WALD DYKES, D D., Prindpal of the English Presbyterian College, London. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance of the Times of Ivan the Terrible. By Connt A. K. Tolstoi. Translated by 

CapL FILMORE of the “ Black Watch.” Second Edition. 2 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 21*. 

“Nat a superfluous word will be found in the entire book, and from the point of view of literary workmanship, vivid word-painting, and sharp relief, it is a model of what a novel 
should be.feddom has it been our good fortune to meet with so excellent a rendering of Russian into English.”— Athemieum. 

THE FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus Hnme, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” "A Creature of the Night,” 

Ac. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

OUT of the GROOVE: a Romance of Australian Life. By E. B. Kennedy, Author of “ Blacks and Bushrangers.” 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

SANDY CARMICHAEL By C. J. Hyne, Author of ' Four Red Nightcaps,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 

bvo, cloth, 5s. ____ 


WILLIAM BLACKS NOVELS.-28 -6d.perVol. STANDARD BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Now, Uniform, and Completely Bevised Irauc. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ABE NOW BEADY 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait of the Author. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS of THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS. 

THE MAID of KILLEENA. 

GREEN PASTURES and PICCADILLY. — 

MACLEOD of DARE. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. [Just ready. 

Complete List <•/ the I'oltimcs on nppliaitwn. 


NEW VOLUMES FOR 1892-1893. 

In very handsome cloth binding. Fully Illustrated. 

Uniform crown 8vo viilum**, 2s. 6d. each; pilt edge*, 3s. 6b 

THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE. By T. A. Janvier. 

THE COBBLER of OORNIKERANIUM. By Bev. A. N. Malan, 

Author of “ Uncle Tovser,” &c. 

ROGER INGLETON, MINOR. By Talbot Baines Reed, Author 

of “BirLudar,” Arc. 

HOW MARTIN DRAKE FOUND his FATHER; or, Wanderings 

in the West. By G. NORWAY. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 

STRANGE STORIES of ADVENTURE. By Captain Mayne Reid, 

and otto e: 8. 

ROB ROY on the BALTIC. By John Macgregor, M.A. 

BEVIS : a Story for Boys. By Richard Jefferies. Edited by 

G. A. HENTY. 


London : SAMPSON LOW, MALSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Duustan’a House, Fetter Lane, Fleot Street, E.C. 
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EXCEEDINGLY rare OLD OAK PUR- 

3—4 N ITU KB, viz., Bureau Secretaire, Grand Table with quaint 
pimped legs, aud Corner Cuplmanl: each article richly carved: 
l'» guineas the lot, or separate ; particulars forwarded.—Apply “Lady, 
Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 


B ARRISTER (Honours Lit. Hum., 

Oxford), employed on loading Weekly Review, REQUIRES 
MORNING or AFTERNOON WORK as Secretary, Tutor, or Pub- 
lisher’a Reader.—K., Inner Temple Reading Room. 

A GENTLEMAN, 24, desires EE- 

ENGAGEMENT for SECRETARIAL WORK, llighcet Refer- 
voces, shoithand. and Typewriter with oan Machine. Salary al>out 
£120.—Address, X.X., care of Everett & Son, 17, Royal Exchange, E.C. 

FREDERICK HOLLYER’S EXHIBI- 

- 3 - TION of Platinotypu Reproduction* of the Works of E. BUKNE 
JONES, A.R.A., I). G. ROSSETTI, G. F. WATTS. R.A. and other 
iinnorinut pictures, the DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian I la 11, Picca¬ 
dilly, W. Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission Is. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

QPECIAL ILLUSTRATED AUTO- 

GRAPH CATALOGUE or Collector's Guide to the present 
value of Autographs, 80 pages, crown 4to, on autique pniier, contain¬ 
ing over 2,000 Letters, including the liucst Collection of Mendelssohn's 
Original Music Manuscripts aud Letters ever ottered for Sale—the 
earliest known Pickens Manuscript—Letters, &c., by Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Tennyson, Browning, Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Crom¬ 
well, Queen Elizabeth, Charles I., James I., Nelson, Ac., illustrated 
with anundKtof in ten-sting Facsimiles. 

Post-free, Is. 2d 

Noil Coxway A Co., Sob, N'ew-streef, Birmingham. 

TYPE-WRITING. 

'■PYl’E WRITING and SHORTHAND 

- 3 - WORK of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal. Ac.- 
undertaken. Large, highly traiued staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, inodeiutc terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, S W. 

r PYPE-WRITING in aU its BRANCHES. 

-3- —Authors' Manuscripts, Sermons, Specifications, Law Copying, 
Ac. Terms cash on or before delivery.—Miss C. Hydk Warren, 31o, 
Strand, W.C. 

nr>HE CURRENCY, BANKING, A8SUR- 

- 3 - ANC'E, ANNUITIES, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, 
FARMING, Ac. 

Catalogue of Scarce Works on Political Economy just published. 
Ja»iks Stillik, 19, George Street, Edinburgh. 


CATALOGUES 

FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

u promptly supplied ou moderate terras. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

PULAU A CO., 37, Soiio Square. 


CATALOGUE 235 just out.—SPANISH 

DuoKS ami HOOKS r-Iativo to SPAIN. 1.123 Not. (llil.lio- 
grnpliy— Litcrnt ure -11 ictory—Gciicnlngy—Spanish Protestants—Fine 
Arts—31 usic—Discoveries and Possessiims in America and the 
Philippine Islands, Ac.',—M aiitixi s Nuiim r, The Hague (Holland). 

PROF. Lqibkttk'h DISCOVERIES. THE PHY8I0L r -GICAL 

ART OF NEVER FORGETTIN0 -unlike mncnioiii.*. 

nie»nm«f*9 restored—the worst rn:u)« good, ami the beat better. 
book l&irncd <r» one reading. Speaking without notes. A self-couching 
method for nil vihjeets. Inulu- 
aide to the Legal, Medical, Clerical, 
Musical, Dramatic, aud all other 
J’n.f.:a-ioii3 aud Biulneeece. Last 
Editl-m runt ins 

AND O.NK Tl|ut:s \N I> applications III 

Cl IAAB0O PIIUSI’KITIJS ' I'O.iT piikB, * 
W M m. m m. M With opinion* of M r. K. A. PltoCTOB. 

DR. ANDBKW WILSON, Ac. 

_ Great lnduccineuU to Correspondence Classes in 

NEVER FORGET TING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Also taught in Classes or Privately at the address below. 
PROF. LOISKTTK, 37, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


wok i&irnca in one reacting. opc-iK 

MEMORY 


NATIONAL APPROACHING DIVISION OP PROPITS. 


FOR MUTUAL PROVIDENT 


PROFITS ALREADY DECLARED, 
£4,000,000. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 

INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. 

PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000. 

48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
The Next Division of Profits will be made as. at 20th November, 1892, 


INSTITUTION. 


and all persons now insuring will participate. 


M TJDIE’S 

SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscrilicni) fmm Two Guineas per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may uuite in Ouo Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Pint Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Price*. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


HTTDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with thia library. 

MTJDIE’S SELECT LIBBABY, Limited, 

30 to 3-1, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 

241, Hrompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C 


r £tHE HAUSA ASSOCIATION. 

The Executive Committee of tin- HAUSA ASSOCIATION invito 
APPLICATIONS for a ROBINSON STUPENTSIlIPof the value of 
£ 2 »H> jH-r annum. , ... 

The Student will be required to devote himnelf to the study of the 
HauMi language aud people, at first at Trii»oli aud afterwards in the 
interior. , 

Applications will be takeu into consideration at a meeting on 
December 2 nd. 

All communications should l»c addressed to the Rev. J. O.F. Mi rra v, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned lot the excellence of it* procesa of high-clan 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

'■ The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
1 Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by HoU, R.A., 

I Ouless, R.A ; Pcttio, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy’s Hospital; “ Spring, ” by Herbert Draper, <fcc., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen • 

! tlte Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE PINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and WindsorCastle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of gTeat Interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art," post free to any address. 

! The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

! THE AUTOTYPE COMPA NY, LONDON 
THEATRES. 


jjURNETT LITERARY TRUST. 

The Rev. WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON, LL.IX, Minister of the Parish 
of Bourtie, Aberdeenshire, the Lecturer recently ajqwlntcd by the 
Burnett Trustees, will deliver his FIRST COURSE, consisting of 
SIX LECTURES, in connection with the University of Aberdeen, and 
in the HALL of MAIU8CHAL COLLEGE there, on the afternoons 
of the 7th, 9 th, 12th, 14th, 16th, and 19th days of NOVEMBER next. 

Sihject or Tilt Lkctikks— 

“THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN NATURE, HISTORI¬ 
CALLY and CRITICALLY HANDLED." 

Alkx. Weustku, Secretary of the Burnett Trustees. 
Aberdeen, October, 1892. 


H-EESHAM COLLEGE, Basin gliall 

VJ Street, EC—A COURSE of LECTURES on the “LAWS of 
CHANCE in their RELATION to THOUGHT aud CONDUCT" will 
be delivered by KARL PEARSON, M.A , Gresham Professor of Geo¬ 
metry, on the Evenings of TUESDAY, Novkjimkk 1, Wednesday, 
November 2. Thursday, November 3, Fi iday, November 4. The lectures, 
which will be of an introductory ami elementary character, are free to 
the PUBLIC, and commence at 6 o'clock p.m. 


ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY, 22, Albe- 

il mar tv Street, W.-The FOURTEENTH SESSION, wilt OPEN 
on MONDAY, Novkviikk 7th, at Slim. The President Mr. 8HAI>. 
WORTH, U. HOUUSON, M.A , LL.I)., will deliver the ANNUAL 
A DURESS. Subject, “ MIN l>." 

H. Wildox Cabs, Hon. Secretary. 


-gNIVERSITY COURT of ST. ANDREWS 

The Court r.roDOse to appoint a LECTURER ou the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE ami LITERATURE. The anointment will be for a 
term of three years ; salary £250 i*er annum, with such i*ortion of the 
Glass Fees as may be sanctioned by the Universities Coininisrioncr*.— 
Applications, with tweuty copies of Testimonials, will l>e received by 
Mr. Si vaiit (iiiut, 8ceiclary of the Univcr ity Court, until the 12th ot 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
Messrs. Charles Dalton, Lionel Rignold, O. W. Cockburn, 
W. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. and 
W. North cote; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh. Miss Ethel Hope , Miss Clara Jecks ._ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at a, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Messrs. Fenley, W. Wyes, Sam Sothem, J. Nelson, G. Thom- 
bury. Ernest Percy, W. Heriot, and Charles Hawtrev; Misses 
Ethel Matthews, V. Armbruster, Q. Harrison, Ewell, A. 
Yorks. C. Elton, Ac. At 8 16. THE HOME COMING. 
COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GUARDSMAN. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Elliot, W. Drayoott, C. P. Little, Compton 
Coutts, R. Nainby, E. Bertram, and Weedon Grossmith; 
Mesdames Ell aline Terries, Agnes Thomas, Isabel Ellissen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.80, C RAZED . Messrs. 
C. P. Little. Nainby. and Miss 8. Grey. __ 

NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Signor Logo's Royal Opera. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, MARITANA. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Ovi.y Cabte. 

THIS EVENING at 8.15 p.m., production of 
HADDON HALL, an original light Engliah opera, the words 
by Sydney Grundy, the music by Arthur Sullivan. _ 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, CIGARETTE. At 7.50. CUT 
OFF WITH A SHILLING. Messrs. Collette, Oswald Yorks, 
A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, LaaoeUes, Fair, and 
Joseph O'Mara; Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Amadi, Marion 
Erie. May Lawrie, M. Collette, H. Yicary, C. Loscby, J, 
B radfo rd, and Albu. ___ 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levenston. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 , THEWEDDING EVE. Mesdames 
Decima Moore, Mabel Lore, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 
Tapley, George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell, 
and William Elton. At 7.45, THE WOODEN SPOON. 
Mesdames Violet Robinson, Millie Vere; Messrs. W. Phrlp 
and Leonard Russell, 


Novt-inlier next, 
fct. Audrcus, 21 st Utlolar, 1«92. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A. and S. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

THTS EVENING, ut 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David .Tames, 
Mr. William Farren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeve- Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, &c.; Miss May Whitty. Miss K* a Jloore, 
Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 
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SWAN SONNENSC HE IN & CO. 

PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and LITERATURE. By Harry Quilter, M.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Illustrated by 64 Full-page Plaice. Piin'cd in the beat style of Parisian Art, under the supervision of the Author- 
Imperial 8vo, uniquely bound. [Ready November 15 th. 

Tho Text includes— A Contribution to the History of Pre-Baphaelism, An Essay on Contemporary English Art (1872—1890); Other Essays 

(chiefly reprinted, though revised, and in most cases re-written). 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS INOLUDE IMPORTANT WORKS BY 

G. D. LESLIE. I WILLIAM HUNT. C. E. PERUGINI. GEORGE PINWELL. ERNEST PARTON. CLARA MONTAUIA 

Sis J. GILBERT. DAVID COX. SEYMOUR LUCAS, A.R. A. E. WALKER, A. R.A. E. K. JOHNSON, R.W.S. RWS 

ADRIAN STOKES. I G. A. STORY, A.H.A. J. PETTIE, R.A. J. McWHIRTER, A.R.A. SAMUEL PROUT. HENRY WOODS A R A. 

Sib J. MILLAIS, R.A. ALBERT MOORE. G. F. WATTS. R.A. E. WATERI.OW, A.R.A. Sis F. BURTON. PETER DE WINT 

PHIL MORRIS, A.R.A. I BLAIR LEIGHTON. E. J. POYNl’ER, R.A. WYKE BAYL188. ALFRED EAST. And others 

D. G. ROSSETTI. W. W. OCLESS, R A. J. WATERHOUSE, A.H.A. HENRY MOORE, A.R.A. I ovucr.. 

The whole will form one of the meet important and meet luxurious bool.e of the sianti. th ly 1,015 eipiis are printed for both the English and American markets. 
Also, a Large Paper Edition, limited to 275 copies. 84s. net [Subscriptions up to November 16th, £3 3s. net]. 

, Tpumvr 7S/K B °T>°vt £ FTHE SCIENCE of EDUCATION. By J. F. 

1- FROM ADAMS PEAK to ELEPHANTA HERBART. Translated, with a Biographical Introduction by H M- 

/nni'T cv\r i rvr\T i \ tv wriTir » t» r\ n . r> nuvirm.'n i r-i _ ° _. __ J 


CLARA MONTALBA, 
R.W.S. 

HENRY WOODS, A.R.A. 
PETER DE WINT, 

And others. 


(CEYLON and INDIA). 
Illustrated. 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


2 . SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARACTER in 

HUNGARY. By MARGARET FLETCHER. Illustrated by Rose 
le Quesne. 

THE STORY of KASPAR HAUSER. By 

ELIZABETH E. EVANS. With Porlrait. 4s. 6d. 

The story of the abducted Prince of Baden, which is still believed in by 
thousands of intelligent persona in Germsny, impartially narrated, with much 
circumstantial evidence in support of it. The tragedy is still the skeleton in the 
Grand Ducal onpboard. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


andE. FELKIN, and a Preface by OSCAR BROWNING, M.A. Portrait 
4s. 6d. “A book for every teaeher to read with profit.” — Educational Review 
A SIUDENT S CHURCH HISTORY. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A.D. 

1-GC0. By Dr. W. MOELLER Translated by ANDREW RuTHER- 
FURI), B.D. 558 pp., 8vo, 15s. “ It Will terve ai an excellent handbook 

for studint x, and trill be valued by all who wish to follow in an unbiassed 
narrative the development of Christianity Glasgow Herald. u A distinct 
advance (-n Kurtz." —Review « f tiie Chvrches. “ The kind of botk a 
student delights m — loves *o handle , l.ves to conquer , and to know .”—Exposi¬ 
tory Times. “In the days when ue were divinity students we put our trust 
in Kurtz . This ccnfdcicc is non' numbered among our early illusions ; thtre 
is Moeller now to flee to and be sccuri —Modern Church. 


JUMP to GLORY JANE. By George Meredith. HISTORY of ESTHETIC. By Bernard 

With a Note on Meredith’s Writing by HARRY QUILTER. Forty- BOSANQUET, M.A. (Oxon), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow 

four Designs and Plates, invented and diawn by Lawnnce tf Univercity College, Oxford. 510 pp., large 8vo, 10s. 6d. “ Really a 

Houseman. Parchment, 6s. great work, masterly in systematisation, accurate in leaminy, and fall of 

Th . great sngyestion, of immense score, dealing critically with the theories of the 


The Edition de Luxe is entirely exhausted and at a ; remiutn. 

A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 

THE WILD PIGS. By Gerald Young. Fully 

Illustrated by foil-page Plates and Cuts by W. FarkineiD. Cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. " A thoroughly fascinating s’ory. Tusko, Orumjhg, 

Fusky, Snout, and Chunk deserve immortality .”— Vanity Faik. 

WITH A PREFACE BY EDNA LYALL. 


great suggestion, of immense scope, deoling critically with the theories of the 
beautiful from See ates to William Morris,” —Prof. Minto in the “Book¬ 


man,” Oct. 1. 

HISTORY 


[Library op Philosophy. 

ENGLISH LANDED 


HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Ella Fordyce. 

3g. 6d. “ Miss Fordyce tells her stay well." — Atiien.kum. 

WILL-o’-the-WISP. By Maria Petersen. 

Translated by Mrs. BRATHWA1TE iSKEETE Fcap. 8vo, 1*. “ The 
refined conception of this story is certain to ensure for it a large number of 
readers.” — Publishekb’ Circui.au. “ A neat little volume, extremely util 
printed and bound." — Waubinoton Guardian. 

TWO NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 

1. MATTHEW REDMAYNE. By Oliver H. 

GROWDEN. 3s. 6d. 

2. MAKING HIS PILE: An Australian Story. 

By JUSTIN C. MacCARTJE. Picture beards, 2s. 

NEW BOOK OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 

VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By Phillip Dale 

and CYRIL HAVILAND. 3s. 6d. “ Many of them possess a considerable 
gift of expression, and the volume is a welcome addition to the puttie literature 
of Australia ” — Jl. op Roy. Colonial Inst. 


INTEREST: Customs, Laws, Aokicultube. By RUSSELL M. 
GARNIER, B.A. (Oxon). 424 jp, 8vo, 10s. 6d. “ Full of careful and 
far-reaching em el I ion, and falls into line with the works of Prof. Rogers, 
Mr. rrothero, end Mr. Ashley.” — Scotsman. “ Eminently readable. An 
important contribution to ecot omic l.istoiy .”— Glasgow Herald. 

PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES. 

6 . OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. By 

HERMANN l.OTZE. Edited by F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. (Oxon). 
2s. 6d. •* A final word must be added - u the opportuneness and value of this 

thoughtful treatise. 1 have no hesitation in cornu ending it as me of the 
most suggestive and enlighlininy bo kr that our age has been privileged to 
wihorne .”— Rev. Jobn Owen in the “Academy,” October 1st, 1892. 

7. THE PROBLEM of REALITY. By E. Belfort Bax, 

Author of “A Handbook to the History of Philosophy” in “Bohn’s 
Library.” 2s. Gd. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. NEW VOLS. Each As. lid. 

57 . LAND NATIONALISATION. By Dr. Alfred Russel 

WALLACE. 

£6-SOCIALISM: SCIENTIFIC, and UTOPIAN. By 

FREDERIC ENGELS. 

55 . THE SOCIAL HORIZON. By the “Daily News” 

COMMISSIONER. 

54. Ef FECTS of MACHINERY on WAGES. By Prof. 

J. S. NICHOLSON. 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. EMPIRE and PAPACY in the MIDDLE AGES: 


By H. J. CAMPBELL, M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Litlogy in Guy’s 
Hospital. 135 Cuts, Gs. [ This day. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: Introduction 

to. By Dr. THEODOR ZIEHEN, Professor in Jena. Translated by 
C. C. VAN LIEW and Dr. OTTO BEYER. Crown 8vo, with 21 
Illustrations, 6s. “ We want such a b ok badly. We can rccon.mind Ziehen 
as exceedingly well adapted to give the student a dear idea of the rcope and 
the methods of the new science of phgsiuhgieal psychology .”— Natuhb. 

TEXT-BOOK of PETROLOGY: A Description 

op thb Rock-forming Minerals, and a Synopsis of the Chibf Typis 
op Igneous Rocks. By F. II. HATCH, Ph D., F.G.S., of tho Giolog. 
Survey of U. K. With 86 Cuts, 7s. Gd. 


An Introduction to the Study of Media, val History. By ALICE 
D. GREENWOOD. Maps. 4s. GJ. 

AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. By James W. 

BRIGHT, Ph.D., Associate Professor of English Philology in the Johns 
Hopkins University. With Notes and Glossary. 6s. 6d. 

PABALLEL GRAMMAR SERIES. - New Volumes. 

Edited by l’rofes.'or E. A. k’ONNENlSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon). 

GREEK ACCIDENCE. By the Editor. 2s. 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. By H B.Clarke,B,A.(Oxon). 4s.6d. 
FIRST SPANISH READER and WRITER. By the 

SAME. 2s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, London. 
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WALTER SCOTT’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NEW SERIES. 

Clotli Klegsnt, large crown 8vo, price 3«. 6d. per Vol. 

INTERNATIONAL HUMOUR. Edited by W. H. 

DIRCKS. 

Ill each of these volumes the object will l>e to give an anthology of the humorous literature 
of the particular nation dealt with. France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, and Holland 
will each have their respective volumes ; England, Ireland, and Scotland will each be repre¬ 
sented, as will also America and Japan. “ From China to Peru” the globe will be traversed 
in search of its jokes, in so far ns they have recorded themselves in literatnre. The word 
Humour admits of many interpretations ; for the purposes of this 8eries it has been inter 
preted in its broadest generic sense, to cover humour in all its phases as It has manifested 
itself aim ng the various nationalities. Starting from the early periods of each literature — 
in Italy, for instance, from the fourteenth century, with Boccaccio, Sacchetti, and Parabosco ; 
in JFiair.e with the amusing Fnbliaux of the thirteenth century; in Germany from Hans 
Sachs ; characteristic sketches, stories, and extracts from contemporary European and other 
writers whore genius is especially that of humour or esprit will be given. Proverbs and 
maxims, folk-wit, and folk-tales notable for their pith and humour, will have their place ; 
the eccentricities of modern newspaper humour will not be overlooked. Each volume wil 1 
be well and copiously illustrated ; in many cases artists of the nationalities of the literatures 
represented will illustrate the volumes. Each volume will contain an Introduction and 
Notes biographical and explanatory. , 

Large crown gvo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 8s. 6d.; roan, gilt edges, boxed, (is Each I 
containing 4U0 to 600 pagea, with numerous Illustrations. 1 

Now ready. 

THE HUMOUR of FRANCE. Translated, with an 

Introduction and Notes, by ELIZABETH LEE. With numerous Illustrations by Pan 
Frenzeny. 

THE HUMOUR of GERMANY. 

an Introduction and Notes, by HANS MULLER-CASENOV. 
turns by 0. E. Brock. 

Ready early in December. 

THE HUMOUR of ITALY. Translated, with an 

Intrudiutlun aud Notea, by A. WERNER. With 50 Illustrations and a Frontispiece by 
Arturo Faldi. 

Other Vole, to follow. 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6a. 

PEER GYNT: A Dramatic Poem. By Henrik 

IBSEN. Translated by WILLIAM and CHARLES ARCHER. 

This Translation, though unrhymed, preserve throughout the various rhythms of the 
original. 

“ . . . ‘ Peer Gynt ’ is a fantastical satirical drama of enormous Interest, and the present 
translation ol it is a masterpiece of fluent, powerful, graceful, aud literal rendering.’’ 

The Daily Chronicle. 

THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. A Russian 

Comedy. By GOGOL. Translated by ARTHUR A. SYKES. Crown 8vo, cloth, pilcc 3s. Gd. 


“A delightful comedy, veiling a little too often perhaps for modern tastes^upon knock- 


5dv t w . 

about farce, but fresh, ingenious, stimulating, seldom out of touch with the 
This atoiy lias the simplicity of the true classic.”— Spectator In Tht Star. 


lilies of life. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. (20 Vols.) 


Crown 


Translated, with 

With numerous Illustra- 


PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. John 

F. J. SYKES, B.Sc. Public Health, M.B. (Kdln.) Medical Officer of Health for St- 
Psncras. London, and Honorary Secretary of the Incorporated 8oclety of Medical Officers 
of Health. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY. (76 Vols.) 

THE NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis. 

8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, price Is. 6d. 

THE CANTERBURY POETS (77 Vols.) 

POEMS of the HON. RODEN NOEL. A Selection. 

Willi an Introduction by ROBERT BUCHANAN. Square 8vo, cloth, cut and uncut 
edges, price Is. 

GREAT WRITERS. (38 Vols.) 

VOLTAIRE. By F. Espinasse. Crown 


LIFE of 

8vo, cloth, gilt top, price Is. 6d 

AMONG the CAMPS; or, Young People’s Stories 

of the War. By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. With Eight Full-page Illustration*. 
Crown 4to, cloth elegant, price 6s. 


London : WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


J. W. ABROWSMITH’S NEW LIST. 

J>emy 8vo, 492 pp., 10 *. ttd., with Photogravure. 

T> ECOLLECTION S of GEOKGE BUTLER 

JLi By his Wi 


Fife, JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 


ARROWSMITII'8 NOTE BOOK (NEW) 8ERIE8. 

Oblong, cloth, 1*. fld. 

A Story in Seven Chapters. 

... McK. •* Everybody is as God mado him, and often- 
times a great deal worse." 


Weeds. 

VV r,y K. Ill 


New Novel by the Author of i( Stephen EllicotVs Daughter.” 

PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 

By lire. J. H. NEE DELL. 


3 vol»., in crown 8vo. 


ARItOWSMITlTS ;is. M. SERIES. Vuu XII. 

PLYING VISITS. By Haeey Furniss. 

“The l»ook is full of fuu from beginning to cud."— Time*. 
*■ Both text and drawings are in Mr. Pumiw'i happiest vein."— Satvrdjf 
Revieic. “ A great success.’’— Sunday Times. 

ARROW8MITIP8 CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1892, Is. 

rpiHE GREAT SHADOW. By Dr. A. 

J- CONAN DOYLE. Ready October 31st. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TN PART to BLAME. By Haine Whyte. 

“ Quite the volume for a railway journey, or a passage across 
from Dover to Calais."— Swuhig Timet. 

Bristol: J. W. AimowfeMtTU. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton. Kent A Co, Limited. 


Thick Svo, pp. 31«, price "s. 6d. 

FROM THE CAVES AND JUNGLES 
OF HIND0STAN. 

By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 

A translation of Mmc. Blaratsky's famous letters from India to the 
Ruttian Meaeengervf Moscow, in 1879; full of strange secrets of Indian 
Life, and gorgeous pictures of Oriental nature. A few of the subjects 
arcA Rajput Adept; Gulab I.nl Sing; a Yogi’s Cave; a Subterranean 
Palace; Secret Libraries; Saved by a Sndhu ; the Kuril Caves; a Dead 
City ; a Witch’s Den ; Fire ami Cauldron; the Seven Sisters; a Magic 
Flower; the Golden Lake; Infant Brides; the Jesuits of India; a 
Bewitched Tiger; a Secret Passage; Saved by Gulab Lai Sing; Her¬ 
cules and Egypt; an Enchanted Island; the Rajput Sphinx; an 
Avenue of Fakirs; Mystic Trances; Seymour Sannyiai; IlimilAyan 
Hagen, Ac. _ 

THE TIIEOSOPIIICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

7, Dt an Stulkt, Antu iu, London, W.C. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 

Tn crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER 

By Mrs. J. H. NEEDELL. 

“ Mrs. Needell has done good work before, but it may be doubted whether ehe has done anything 
that will serve to prepare readers for a novel exhibiting such a combination of vigour and beauty as is 
to be found in ‘ Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter.’ ”— Academy. 

“From first to last ‘Stephen EUicott's Daughter’ is an exceptionally strong and beautifu 
story.”— Spectator. 

FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Bbdfoiuj Stbbbt, Strand. 


ESTABLISHED 1SB1. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayabl 
on demand 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

8TOCK8, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and Bold ( 

SAVINOS DEPARTMENT. i 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sum* on j 
deposit*, and allow* Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. Fkakci* Ravebsckoit Manager. | 


Ju«t issued, price 3s., post free. 

T IFE of JESUS. A New Translation. 

-1—J By Rekak. 

London : William Grove, 6, Wine Offioe Court, Fleet Street. 


H 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, Po>t free on 
application. Framie Rayenscroit Manager. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES 


CLASSICAL. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

ANTIQUITIES. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

2 vols., medium 8ro, 31s. 6d. each. 

This New Edition contains 800 pages more than the old 
Edition. One-third of the articles nave been entirely re¬ 
written. The remaining two-thirds have been in all cases 
greatly a'tered; scarcely twenty have been reprinted as they 
originally stood. There are, besides, about two hundred 
articles which did not appear in the old Edition, many of con¬ 
siderable length and importance, with 460 additional Illus¬ 
trations. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various 
Writers. With 564 Illustrations (3,740 pp.). 8 vols., 
medium 8vo, £4 4s. 


This Work contains a History of the Ancient World, civil 
literary, and ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 

GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. With 4 Maps 
and 634 Illustrations (2,612 pp.). 2 vols., medium 8vo, 
£2 16s. 


This Work presents the Researches of Modern Scholars, and 
the Discoveries of Modern Travellers, including an Account of 
the Political History of both Countries and Cities, as well as 
of their Geography. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY 

MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the HIGHER 
FORMS in SCHOOLS. Condensed from the above 
Dictionaries. Twenty-flrat Edition. With 761 Woodcut*. 
8vo, 18s. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY for 

JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the above Work. 
Twenty-fourth Edition. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SMALLER DICTIONARYof ANTIQUITIES 

for JUNIOR CLA88ES. Thirteenth Edition. With 
300 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7«. 8d. 


THEOLOGICAL. 

DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: its Antiquities, 

Biography, Geography, and Natural History. With 
Illustrations. 3 vols., medium 8vo, £6 6s. 

CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. Con- 

densed from the above Work, foi Families and Students. 
Eleventh Edition. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 
21s. 

SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY. Abridged 

from the larger Work, for Schools and Young Persons. 
Fourteenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI- 

TIES. The History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the 
Christian Church. By Various Writers. Edited by 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and Archdeaoon CHEETHAM, 
D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8vo. 
£3 13s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIOGRA¬ 


PHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINE8. By 
Various Writer*. Edited by WM. SMITH, D.O.L., and 
HENRY WAGE, D.D. 4 vole., medium 8vo, £6 16s. 6d. 


LATIN. 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIO- 

TIONARY. Twenty-first Edition. 1,260 pp., medium 
8vo, 16 s. 


SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY. Thirty-third Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
partly Rewritten. By Dr. WM. SMITH and Professor 
T. D. HALL, M.A. 730 pp., square 16mo, 7s. 6d. The 
Etymological Portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D., 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

This Edition is to a great extent a new and original work. 
Every article has been carefully revised. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 

LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original 
Sources. Fifth Edition. Medium Ovo, 16s. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION¬ 
ARY for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abridged from the 
above Work. Fifteenth Edition. Square 12mo, 7». 6d. 


A NEW GRAD VS AD PARNASSVM. 

SECOND EDITION, 448 pp., crown 8vo, 9e. 

AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or VERSE 

DICTIONARY. By A. C. AINGER, M.A., Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the late H. G. WINTLE, M.A. 
Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters in Eton College* 
This Work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Com¬ 
position of Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, Selected 
Epithets, Synonyms, &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alhemarlb Strbbt. 


MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. 


EDNA LYALL. A new three-volume story, en¬ 
titled “TO MIGHT the WMONG,” by EDNA LYALL, 
Author of “Donovan,” “In the Golden Days,” &c., will 
begin in “ Good Words ” for January (the first part of a 
new volume), and be continued each month throughout 
the year. 


CLOISTER LIFE in the DAYS of 

CCBUR DE LION. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, 
D.D., Dean of Gloucester, Author of “ Dreamland in 
History,” &c. With Illustrations by Herbert Rail ton. 
In handsome binding, imperial 8vo, 21s. [In November. 


BOOK by BOOK. Popular Studies on 

the Canon of Holy 8criptuie. By the Bishop of RIPON, 
the Bishop of WORCESTER, the Dean of GLOUCESTER, 
Canon McCLEAR, D.D., Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., 
Prof. G. SALMON, D.D., Prof. MARCUS DOD8, D D., 
Prof. WM. SANDAY, D D , Prof. J. ROBERTSON, 
D.D., the late Prof. W. G. ELM8LIE, D.D., Prof. A. B. 
DAVIDSON, D.D., Prof. STANLEY LEATHE8, D.D., 
and Prof. WM. MILLIGAN, D.D. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. [7n October. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of some GREAT 

COMPOSERS—Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Donizetti, 
Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Mozart, Rossini, Schubert, Wagner, &c., &c. By J. F. 
ROWBOTHAM, Author of “The History of Music,” &c. 
With Portraits. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In November. 


CHRIST and SOCIETY, and other 

Discourses. By the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of H.M. Chaplains. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8e. 6d. 

[/» November. 


PEARLA. A Story of Family Life. 

By M. BETH AM-EDWARD8, Author of “Dr. Jaoob,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[In October. 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES. By 

the late W. C. MAGEE, D.D.. Ambbiehqp of York. 
Edited by hi* Son, CHARLES S. MAGEE. Large 
post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Altogether, the volume is a very notable one, and deserves, 
as it is sure to obtain, a wide circulation.”— Times. 


QUESTIONS of FAITH and DUTY. 

By A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Biahop of Winchester. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“A truly excellent work.large-hearted and wise, in¬ 

tensely sympathetic, and full of kindness .”—Church BeUe. 


THE VOICE from SINAI: a Series of 

Discourses on the Ten Commandments. By the Ven. 
F. W. FARRAR, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

44 Contains much powerful and noble teaching, clearly con¬ 
ceived and definite, expressed in glowing and gorgeous 
diction .”—Literary Churchman. 


IN STARRY REALMS: the Wonders 

of the Heavens. By Sir R. 8. BALL, LL.D., &c. With 
numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
“The style of popular exposition throughout is indeed 
admirable, the illustrations are excellent, the binding is taste¬ 
ful, and the print good .”—Saturday Iteview. 


Beady in a few days. 


In handsome binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

GOOD WORDS. 

VOLUME 1892. 

Edited by DONALD MacLEOD, D.D. 

And Containing 

New Stories— 

By WILLIAM BLACK-L. B. WALFORD-G. MAN- 
YILLE FBNN - HELEN SHIPTON - LUKE 
SHARP-G. B. BURGIN, and others. 

Important Contributions— 

By the BISHOP of WINCHESTER—8ir ROBERT S. 
BALL, LL.D.—Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 
M.P.—The DEAN of ST. PAUL’S-Major C. R. 
CONDER, D.C.L.—The DEAN of GLOUCESTER— 
AUGUSTUS J. C. HABE-Lady MAGNUS-Prof. 
A. H. GREEN, F.R.8.-The MARQUIS of LORNE 
-Prof. B. FLINT-PHIL ROBINSON—NEWMAN 
HALL, D.D., and others. 


Illustrations— 

By JOHN HOPPNER, R.A.-J. M*( WHIRTEB, 
A.R.A. — LINLEY 8AMBOURNE — WALTER 
CRANE—GORDON BROWNE-W. LOCKHART 
BOGLE—W. H. OVEREND, and other*. 


Beady in a few days. 

In handsome binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 

VOLUME 189SL 

Edited by the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 

And Containing 

New Stories— 

By HE8BA 8TBETTON—CARMEN 8YLVA (Queen 
of Roumnnia)—L. T. MEADE-DABLEY DALE— 
Mr*. MOLESWORTH, and other*. 

Important Contributions— 

By The BISHOP of RIPON—Archdeacon FARRAR— 
Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A.-Baroness BUR- 
DETT COUTTS-Canon TALBOT, M.A.-Lady 
HENRY SOMERSET-Preb. HARRY JONE8, 
M.A.-Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. - H. 
MONTAGUE BUTLER, D.D.-R. W. DALE, 
LL.D.—GEORGE MacDONALD, D.D., and others. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 

SCRIPTURE. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
M.P. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Vastly important and difficult subjects, which Mr. 
Gladstone discusses with consummate ability, and in excellent 
taste .”—Church Quarterly. 


Illustrations— 

By EDWIN LONG. R.A.—PETER GRAHAM, R A. 
HERBERT RAILTON - R. BARNES - J. F. 
MILLET-F. MORGAN—E. F. BREWTNALL — 
F. H. TOWNSEND, and other*. 


TWO SPLENDID CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


GOOD CHEER, 1892. 

The CHIEF FACTOR (“Good 

Word* ” Christmas Story). By GILBERT PARKER. 
With Illustrations by A. Pearse. Price 6d. 


PATHS OF PEACE, 1892. 

JILL: a Flower Girl (“ Sunday 

Magazine” Christmas Story). By L. T. MEADE, 
Author of “ Daddy’s Boy,” &c. With Illustrations 
by F. H. Townsend. Price 6d. 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, Lhhtbd, Covent Garden, London, W\C. 
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A Poem by A. C. SWINBURNE, with an 
Illustration by W. E. F. Britten, appears | 
in the I 

MAGAZINE OF ART. 

FOR NOVEMBER, 

Now Reaily, price Is., forminj? the FIRST Part or a 
Nrw Volume, 

The Frontispiece to which consists of a 
beautiful Photogravure, “The Return,” by 
Marcus Stone, RA. 

Amongst thk Contents arb: 

DRAWINGS at the BRITISH MUSEUM. 

lly WALTER ARMSTRONG. With Twelve Illustrations. 

ART in its RELATION to INDUSTRY. 

By L. ALMA-TADEMA, R.A. With a Portrait of the 
Author, by Himself. 

A WORD to YOUNG ENGLISH PAINTERS. 

By Mone. FERNAND CORMON. 

THE LEICESTER CORPORATION ART 

GALLERY. By S. J. VICCARS. With Seven Illustra¬ 
tions. 

“THE RETURN.” Note on the Frontispiece. 
ORIGINALITY in PEN DRAWING and 

DESIGN. By UARRY FURNIS3. With a Portrait of 
the Author. 

“THE PRIX de ROME” at the ECOLES 

des BEAUX-ARTS, PARIS. By A. V. PARMINTER. 
With Three Illustrations. 

TITIAN’S SUMMER PILGRIMAGE. By 

LEADER SCOTT. With Five Illustrations. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With 

Four Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: Art in October 


A COMPANION WORK TO 

“ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES.” 

Ready Early in November. 

Price 2s. Ctl.; or handsomely bound In cloth gilt, 4s. 

“European Pictures of the Year.” 

Containing Beautiful Reproductions of upwards of One 
Hundred of the Best Continental ticturea of 1892. 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, Ludgato Hill, London. 


MACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE, 

No. 397, NOVEMBER. 1892, 

Contests. 

J.—DON OlLSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. Chaps. XXVI.-XXV1I 
3.—BINDON HILL. By W. Wahde Fowler. 

3. —THE AWKWARD SQUAD. 

4. -AN OLD FRENCH PRINTER. By U. C. Macdowall. 
n.—THE STORY of a FREE LANCE. By Cu arlks Edward rs. 

6. -ROUSSEAU'S THEORY of EDUCATION. By A. E. Siiiekt. 

7. -A DEBT of HONOUR. 

8. -TIIK TWO FOUDROYAXT8. 

9. —THE DEATH of TENNYSON. By the Rev. Canon Aincer. 

Macmillan ft Co., London. 

THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

For NOVEMBER, 189?, price Sixpence, contains— 

1. -ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON. Kngraved l.v W. Bimomiik 

G ihmnkii after the Picture by G. F. Watts, ILA. Frontispiece. 

2. —HOW I FOUND the OUTCAST SIBERIAN LEPERS An 

Interview with Miss Kate MaksdeN. 

3. —SALLY DoWS. Chaps. II., III. (To be continued.) Bret 

Haute. Illustrated by W. I). Almond. 

4. —OTTER HUNTING. W. C. A. Blew. Illustrated by H. Fidlcr. 

5. -ON a GR AIN »f MUSTARD SEED. Joseph Hatton. Illustrated 

by W. II. Margctson. 

6 —THE GREEN ROOM of the COMEDIE FRANCAISE. Fred- 
ekick H ah kins. Illustrated. 

7. -THE FATE of GUY DARRELL. R. M. Stbono. 

S.— THE CRIES of LONDON. Georok Acocstcs Sala. Illustrated 
9.-NEW YORK as a LITERARY CENTRE. Dolulas Bladen! 
With Portraits. 

Ma millin' A Co., London. 

Now ready, Part IV., OCTOBER, 1 892. Quarterly, price Is. Gd. net; 
or, r»s. Yearly if paid in advance 

T'HE ESSEX REVIEW: an Illustrated 

A Quarterly Record of Everything of Permanent Interest in the 
County of Etscx. 

Edited by E. A. FITCH, F.L.S. 
nielmsfonl: Edmuxd* Dcrraxt & Co.; 

London: T. Fimier Unwin, Paternoster Square. 

Fourth Edition, pp. 3"0, 5s. 

TDROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

, By LDiNKL BEALE, F R.S. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Ilerliert Speucer, 
Strauss, lymlall, aud many others. 

ahkison A Sons, «», Pall Mall. 


'T'HEORY of NUMBERS. Fart I. By 

A G. B. Mathews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University College, North Wales. 
8vo. 12 s. 

A TREATISE on PHYSICAL OPTICS. 

By A. B. Basset, M.A., F.R S. 8vo, 16s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. 

£\- With numerous Examples. VoL I., 10 s. 6d.; Vol. II., lfs. 8d. 

“ This book deserves to l>c most warmly received by all who are in¬ 
terested in this branch of Mathematics.”— Nature. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 

-TV- HYDRODYNAMICS and SOUND. 7s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Basset is to lie congratulated on having produced a work tha^ 
ought to achieve success.”—Academy. 


A NCIENT and MODERN GEOMETRY 

rV of CONICS, AN INTRODUCTION to the. With Historical 
Notes and Prolegomena. By O. Taylor, D.D., Master of St.John’s 
College. 15s. 


ARITHMETIC PAPERS Set at the 

x"\_ Higher Local Examinations, Cambridge, 1869 to 1887. With 
Notes on Arithmetic By 8. J. I). Shaw, Mathematical Lecturer of 
Newnhnm College, Cambridge. 2s. 6(L 
SOLUTIONS to the above, 4s. 6d. 

“The notes are taken from lectures delivered to the students of 
Newiiham College.and are a very useful accomimnimcut to the papers. 
Mrs. Shaw has produced a little book which we can oommend to 
teachers aud other students.”- Ac .demy. 


pHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM the RE- 

SULT of the DISSIPATION of ENERGY. By O D. Livking, 
M.A., F.R.8., Fellow-of St.Johns College, Professor of Chemistry. 
Crowu 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

•* This admirable essay embodies the substance of a riiort course of 
lectures delivered by Professor Liveing iu the University of Cam 
bridge .”—A Ihciuteu in _ 


Cambuiduk: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London : G. BELL & SONS. 


CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 


Just ready. 

THOMAS NASH’S LIFE of JACK WILTON. 

With an Essay on the Life and Writings of Na^h. By 
EDMUND G08SE. Crown 8vo, paper bmrds. Limited 
Edition: 450 copies on hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. net, 
and 60 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 15s. net. 


Previously published. 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE ta LISBON. By 

HENRY FIELDING. Esq. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown Svo, paper boards. 
With engraved Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition : 
475 copies on hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. net, and 
25 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 16s. net. 


SWIFT’S POLITE CONVERSATION [by 

81 MON WAGSTAFF, Esq.]. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GEORGE 8AINT8BURY. Crown 8vo. 
paper boards. With engraved Portrait of 8wift. Limited 
Edition : 450 copies on band-made paper, price 6s. net, 
and 60 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 12s. net. 
Other volumes in preparation. 


Ready November 1st. 

SOME NOTES on BOOKS and PRINTING: 

a Guide for Authors and Others. By O. T. JACOBI, 
Manager of the Chiswick Press, and Examiner in Typo¬ 
graphy to the City and Guilds of London Institute. With 
many typographical specimens and samples of papers. 
Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 


London: C. Wiiittinoham & Co., 20, Took’s Court, E.C. 

pULTURE in EARLY SCOTLAND. 

V_y Ry JAMES MACKINNON, M.A., l'h l). 8vo, cloth, 7k. *1. 

Wi li. i ams A Norgatk, 14. Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden, London ’ 
aud 20 , South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE ESOTERIC CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Price In. each net; by post, Is. I id. 

THE NEW GOSPEL of INTERPRE- 

A TATI ON. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Pp. 93. And 

A MESSAGE to EARTH. Pp. 88. 

Lamlly A Co., 1 and 3, Exhibition Road, S.W.; and at all Booksellers' 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 923.-NOVEMBER, 1892. — 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS.-LonD George Bextixck ox the Turf. - 

The Valley or Roses-Clothes, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 

Bait, M P.- The Bacillus or Love.-More Old Elec¬ 
tions by Lord Braboume. - Ax English Okkicer auoxo 

the Apulian Brigands, from Unpubliahed Papers of the late 

General 8ir R. Church, by E. M. Church.- Singularly 

Deluded, chaps, rvi.-xviii. -London after the Great 

Fire, by C. Creighton. -Tennyson.-Tennyson and 

“Cymrklink,” by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B.-Lkavino 

Aldwortii, by H. D. Rawneley. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD A SONS, Edinulrcu and Lunik n. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 

LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. 

By GRACE JOHNSTONE. Demy Svo, cloth, 6a with Portrait*. 
The Motional tbseioer says: “ The book is written carefully and 
after much research- The memoirs contain many valuable anecdote*. 
The writing is very well.” 

Public Opinion says : “ Essentially a book of historic value.” 

Tho Guardian says: “Written with considerable sympathy and 
feeling. The portrait* are excellent. ’ 


WHERE HONOUR SITS By W- B- Home- 

GALL. Cloth extra. 6«. 

The A cademy says: “ The war passages iu his novel are told with 
spirit, and as a whole’ Where Honour Sits* may certainly be pro¬ 
nounced readable." 

The Manchester Courier says : “ Much true and manly feeling, much 
real humanity, and decided ability in this volume....The book U 
eminently readable.*’ ____ 


THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IN SIN OR FOLLY." 

SYRINGA- By Arthur Nestorien- Cloth 

extra, 6s. _ [Just out. 


TRUE to the PRINCE: a Tale of the Six- 

teenth Century. By GERTRUDE BELL. Cloth extra. Os. 

The Saturday Rivieio says: “She can relate well and clearly, and 
canics her readers along easily and pleasantly." 


SECOND EDITION. 

OUR TRIP NORTH- By R. Menzies 

FEKGUSSON, M.A., Author of “Rambles in the Far North,’ 
“Quiet Folk,” &c. Full-Page Illustration* Cloth extra. 3s 6d. 
The .Saturday Reeieie says ; “ It is pleasantly written and well illus¬ 
trated by Messra. Dtuovan Adam aud Austen Brown." 

The Globe says: “An agreeable narrative, written In familiar style. 
The illustrations are much above the average.” 


JUST READY, SIXTH EDITION. NEW AND REVISED, WITH 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

By PERCY RUSSELL. 

With I’rki? atory Remarks by MR. GLADSTONE, who has Raid 
a.nd Aitkovku THE VoI.LMK. 

Cloth extra, 5s. 

The S/Htctalor says : “The aspirant to literature may certainly read 
Mr. Russell's l>ook with profit.’’ 

Miss M. E. Bkaudon writes: "Your counsel, both to the journalist 
aud imaginative writer, is full of wisdom.” 

AUTHORS having MSS. ( Fiction , Travel, Poetry, 
f;e ) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration. 
MSS. read with promptitude, and, if approved, 
will be published in the comiuy season. Neic 
Catalogue of Books post free. 

Address —Dioiiv, Lono & Co., Publishers, 

18. Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London. 


M essrs, j. c. drummond & co., 

AST REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA 8TREET, COVENT GARDEN. W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND ft CO. hare 
the latest and most improved prooeues. Specimens on view. Price* 
on application. _ _ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lacc, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Fietcd, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, itc ., <Cc., 
at a moderate cost. 

Spocimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONlfUN 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
yOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISION8 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X PIES. Alio. 

jgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and~JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—J3KVVARE of “IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_MAYFAIILJV^ 

THROAT COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough 
and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 

EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In oontact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 

Bold only in boxes, 7^d., and tins, Is. lid., Labelled : 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homa'opathicChemists, London 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Medium Svo, cloth, 10s. 63. net. 

CASTOROLOQIA; or, the History and 

Traditions of the Canadian Beaver. By HORACE T. 
MARTIN, F.Z.8.. &c. An exhaustive monograph popu¬ 
larly written and fully illustrated. 

Contexts: Mythology and Folk-lore—Testimony of the 
Rocks—Geographical Distribution of Castor Fiber—Traditions 
from Europe—Geographical Distribution of Castor Cana¬ 
densis—Concerning American Relatives—life History of the 
Ca n a d ia n Beaver—His Wonderful Engineering Accomplish¬ 
ments—Ethnological Considerations - First Acquaintance with 
the “ Pale Face ’’—Experiments in Domestication—Anatomy 
—Osteology—Taxidermy—Chemico, Medical Properties—Im¬ 
portance in Trade, Commerce, and Manufactures-The Beaver 
m Heraldry. 

Seoond Edition, large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Oen 

tral Africa. 


Dlustrations. 

“A simple, straightforward narrative of missionary enter¬ 
prise and endeavour, and a vivid picture of actual life in 
Central Africa.”— Times. 

“ The Christian interested in missions, the statesman, the 
trader, and the scientist will alike And matter of interest in 
this book .”—Christian World. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 1 la. 

BORNEO: its Geology and Mineral 

Resources. By Dr. THEDORE P08EWTTZ, Member 
of the Royal Hungarian Institute. Budapest. Translated 
from the German by FREDERICK H. HATCH, Ph.D., 
F.G.8., of the Geological Survey of England and Wales. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 

“ Dr. Hatch has done his work most conscientiously, and 
the translation is likely to be much appreciated by students of 
geology and mineralogy, and by all who have any reason 
for being specially Interested in the material resources of 
'Borneo.**—Nature. 

A 


MESSRS. JBELL’S LIST. 

Super-royal 4to, sumptuously printed at the Chiswick Press, white buckram, £3 3s. 

EDWARD BURNE-JONES : a Record and Review. By Malcolm 

BELL. Illustrated with over 100 Reproductions by Photogravure and other Facsimile Processes, 
of the most Popular Pictures by the Artist. 

“ A magnificent volume .”—Saturday Review. 


Pott 8vo, hand-made paper, printed at the Chiswick Press, cloth extra, 5s. 

THE STORY of MY HOUSE. By G. H. Ellwanger, Author of 

My Garden’s Story.” With Head and Tail Pieces by Alan Wright. aSo an Edition do Luxe. 
19 copies only for sale, on Japanese vellum paper, in vellum and yellow satin binding, 21s. net. 


^ ^ V0 > tuckram, 4a. 6d. (uniform with Long’s “ Marcus Aurelius”). 

Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, and a number of original l PL AH5L DIAL0GUES RELATING to the LIFE and DEATH of 

WHEWELL E“ th yp h y°’ The Apology Crito, and Pint-do. Translated by WILLIAM 
WHE WELL, D.D. Printed on Hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press. 


MENDIP VALLEY: its Inhabitants 

and Surroundings. Being an Enlarged and Illustrated 
Edition of “ Wumcombe Sketches.” By THEODORE 
COMPTON". With 60 Original Illustrations by E. T. 
Compton. Also a Luge-Paper Edition, with Portrait 
and Autograph (limited to 100 copiea),crown 4to, 21*. net. 
“ The beauty of the illustrations and the affectionate o&re 
bestowed by the author upon the scenery, the folk, the an¬ 
tiquities, and the natural history of his beloved valley, should 
secure for this volume a popularity at least equal to that of 
its predecessor, which has run through two edition.”— Tima. 

“A delightful picture of rural life.The illustrations, 

fifty in number, add much to the charm of this delightful 
volume.”— Daily .Veter. 

Crown Svo, boards, 7s. 

GUIDE to PROMOTION: an Aid to 

Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examination in 
Regimental Duties. Part I. Ranks of Lieutenant, 
Captain, and Major. By Lieutenant-Colonel SISSON C. 
PRATT (late R.A.), Author of “Military Law: its 
Procedure and Practice,” &c. 

“A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which, 
under Colonel Bann&tyne’s editorship, held its own for years 
against all rivals. It was a happy idea to base this Guide on 
so excellent a model, and it is pretty certain to meet with 
success.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

THE OPPOSITION OF JUPITER. 

JUPITER and HIS SYSTEM. By 

ELLEN MABY CLERKE. Demy Svo, wrapper, Is.; 
per poet, Is. Id. 

“A very able paper .”—Morning Post. 

" Moet clear and perspicuous ."—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“ Presents the results of observations up to date.” 

Manchester Examiner. 

Just published, price, mounted on roller, 31s. 

STANFORD'S CONTOURED MAP of 

the COUNTY of LONDON. On the scale of 8 inches to 
1 mile, showing County and School Board Boundaries, 
Leading 8treets, Roads. Railways, Rivers, Canals, Docks, 
Public Works and Buildings, Parks, Woods, and Open 
Spaces. Contour lines are drawn in colour at intervals of 
26 feet, the alluvial level below the lowest contour being 
distinguished by tint. The light is supposed to come from 
the N.W. corner of the map, leaving all the South and 
East edges of the contours in shadow. 

Also just published. 

STANFORD’S SCHOOL BOARD MAP 

of LONDON. On the scale of 6 inches to 1 mile. New 
and Revised Edition. 1892. The Board Schools are 
marked in red, and all efficient Voluntary Schools in blue. 
16 sheets, 42s. 6d.; or, mounted to fold, in morocco case, 
£6 5s. The Maps of the 11 districts are also sola 


separate! 
the scale 

pectus sent post free on application. 


ly, and form cheap and excellent residential maps, 
being large enough to show every street. Pros- 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 

26 and 27, CocKbi’UR Sthket, Charing Cross, S.W. 


New Volumes in Bohn’s Libraries. 

ARTHUR YOUNG’S TOUR in IRELAND, with General Obser- 

vations on the State of the Country daring the Years 1776-79. Edited by A. W. HUTTON" 
Librarian of the National Liberal Club. With a Bibliography by JOHN P ANDERSON 
Index and Map. 2 vols., small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. ' ' 

wrotelteu? Imla^ute^u^? P to ° f ** “ b °° k ““ 178 °’ and indude8 ^ ^ <*■* 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK of PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 

A. J. JUKES-BROWNE. With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Second Edition 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. Small post 8vo, 7 s r?d. a 


SELECT HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS of the MIDDLE ACES. 



H °miANN'8 TALES (The SERAPION BRETHREN). Trans 

lated from the German of E. T. W. HOFFMANN, by Lieutenant-Colonel EWING A P D 
Translator of J. F. Rfohter’s “Flower, Fruit, and Thom Pieces.” In 2 vols., 3s. 6d! eaclT'’ 

To be completed in 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BRITISH FUNGUS-FLORA: a Classified Text-Book of Mycology 

By GEORGE MASSES, Author of “ The Plant World.” With numerous Illustrations. J 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

HORJE EVANGELIC.®; or, the Internal Evidence of the Gospel 

History. Being an Inquiry into the Structure and Origin of the Four Gospels, and the Charac- 
tenstie Design of each Narrative. By the Rev. T. R. BIRKS, M. A., late Knightbridge Professor 
of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge, and Hon. Canon of Ely. Edited by the Rev. H. A. BIRKS. 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Wide feap. 8vo, 2s. 

RIGHTS, considered in Relation to Social Progress. 

-v.-, .-*«- By H. S. SALT, Author of “ The Life of H. D. Thoreau,” &c. 


ANIMALS 

With a Bibliographical Appendix. 


A NEW EDITION, 2 vols., pott Svo, 103. 

LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Adelaide Procter. With Portrait. 

Printed on Hand-made paper at the Chiswick Press, and bound in buckram, full gilt. 


New Volumes of “ The Aldine Poets.” 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Memoir, 

Now first added to the 
[ Vol. I. in November. 

PRIOR’S POETICAL WORKS. Newly Edited with Memoir by 

REGINALD BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 2 vols., fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


Notes, and Bibliography, by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN. 7 vols. 
Series. Alio 150 copies on large Paper, crown 8vo. 7 vols., 35s. net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE'S WORKS. 

POEMS- Collective Edition in 2 vols. (Fourth Edition), fcap. 8vo, 9s. 

THE ANGEL in the HOUSE- Sixth Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

THE UNKNOWN EROS, and other Poems. Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

FLORELEGIUM AM ANTES, a selection from Coventry Patmore's Poems. Edited by 
Richard Garnbtt, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLE in ART. Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yobk Street, Covent Garden. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents fob NOVEMBER, 1892. 

I. GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maabtens. Chaps* 
XLV.—XLVII. 

H. WASHINGTON IRVING. 

III. GONE AWAY. By Clifford Kitciiin. 

IV. OLIVER CROMWELL AS A SOLDIER. By W. 

O’Connor Morris. 

V. NIAGARA. Bf John Snodorahs. 

VI. A MOSLEM SHRINE AND A FUNERAL. 

VII. PIZZIOA, PIZZICA. 

Vin. CREATURES OF TRANSITION. 

IX. ‘ THE GATE8 OF THE RBIE.” By C. J. K. F. 
X. AMONG THE ALEUT8. 

XL MRS. BLIQH. By Bhoua Brovoiiton. Chaps. 
1X.-XII. 


NEW WORKS. 

NOW READY. 

CONVERSATIONS OF 

DR. DOLLINGER. 

Recorded by LOUI8E von KOBELL, and Translated from 
the German by KATHARINE GOULD. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. | 

IN SAVAGE ISLES AND 
SETTLED LANDS. 

A Record of Personal Experiences in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, 1 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Java, &c., in 1888-91. 

By B. F. S. BADEN-POWELL, Scots Guards, FR.G S, 
With Maps and Illustrations, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


NOW READY. 

EGYPT TO DAY. 

The First to the Third Khedive. 
By W. FRASER RAE. 

• 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 

IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

A Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By WILLIAM H. 
MALLOC1C, Author of “ Is Life Worth Living l ’* &c. A 
New Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES 


THIS DAY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “NANCY.” 

MRS. BLIGH. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON, 

In 1 vol, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN OLD MAID’S 
LOVE.” 

GOD’S FOOL. 

By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh,” 

3 yds., crown 8vo. 

“ * God’s Fool * is the best of Maartens’ novels we have 
seen. It is a cleverly constructed story of life in a Dutch 
city,dramatic, interesting, and full of good writing.** 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY TOE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S 
MEMORIES.” 

SIR GODFREY’S 

GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 

Author of “ Wee Wifie,” &c. 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.’’ 

THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. 

ALICK MACLEOD. 3 vols., crown Svo. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

NOVEMBER. 

AN ^APOLOGETIC IRENICON. By Professor Huxley, 

OUR MOLTEN.OLOBE. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 

MR. MORLEYS TASK in IRELAND. By WILLIAM 
o brien, M.r. 

A FUTURE SCHOOL of ENGLISH ART. By the DUKE of 
Marlborough. 

By Hk.vRv Charles Moore. 

FRUIT-GROWING in CALIFORNIA. By WILLIAM 
RobkriS. 

THE WOMAN’S ART EXHIBITION in PARIS. By A 
Frenchwoman * 

2KS ?„rP,?5 T school. By Arthur f. leach. 

1HE INSURRECTION of WOMEN. By J. B BURV. 

THE LIFE of RENAN. By Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

A CHAT about RENAN. By ALBERT D. Vandam. 

rena N. By Huguks lk Roux. 

BRITISH OFFICIALS and FRENCH ACCUSATIONS. By 
Captain LUOARD. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 

EXTINCT MONSTERS. By the 

Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions by J. Smit and others, and a Preface by Dr. 
HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S. Demy Svo. 

[Next toeek. 


An ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: 

Notes and Recollections during the Reign of Lotls 
Philippe and the Empire. 2 vols. 

[Seventh Thousand in the press. 

SAMUEL LAING. 

HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence 

from History and Science. By SAMUEL LAING. With 
Illustrations. [Seventh Thousand in the press. 

PROBLEMS of the FUTURE, 

and ESSAYS. By SAMUEL I.AINO. 

[Ninffc Thousand in the prsss, 

ANATOLE LEROY-BEA ULIEU. 

PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and 

DEMOCRACY. By ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, 
Member of the Institute of France. Translated by 
B. L. O’DONNELL. Crown Sro, Is. ad. 

H. D. WINDT. 

FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by 

LAND. By H. DK WINDT. With numerous Illustra¬ 
tions by C. E. Fripp, from Sketches by the Author. 
Second and Cheaper Edition, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

[ This day. 

ERNEST RENAN. 

RECOLLECTIONS of MY 

YOUTH. Translated from the French, and Revised by 
Madame RENAN. A New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

NEW NOVEL8 AND STORIES. 

W. H. MALLOOK. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By 

. W. H. MALLOCK. New Edition, in 1 vol., crown Svo. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 

ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannah 

LY’NCH. 3 vols., crown 8vo. [Thisday. 

PUSHKIN S TALES. 

The QUEEN of SPADES, and 


other STORIEi. With a Biography 
the Russian by Mrs. SUTHERL 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


. Translated from 
.AND EDWARDS. 


HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 

RACHEL and MAURICE, and 

oilier TALES. By the Hon. MARGARET COLLIER 
(Madame Galetti di Cadllllac). Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

[This day. 

CAPTAIN L. ANDERSON. 

The STORY of ALLAN 

GORDON. By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author 
of “ A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” Crown 8vo. 

[Next week. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, London. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

J. B. LI PPINCOTT CO MPANY. 

CHESTERFIELD (Lord).—LETTERS 

and WORKS of. An Exact Reprint of Lord Mahon’s 
Eoition. Printed in pica type, on superior paper. With 
5 Portraits. 6 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, £3 3s. 

*•* By the kind permission of the owners of the copyright 
the Publishers have been allowed to include in this edition all 
the capyright matter which has necessarily been omitted from 
all other reprints of there famous letters. 

WASHINGTON (General)-ITINE* 

RARY of, from June 16, 1776, to Deoember S3, 1781. 
With Portrait By WILLIAM 8. BAKER. Compiled 
from Letters. Diaries, Newspapers, and Orderly Books. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 

* As day by day we follow Washington through the pages 
of the 4 Itinerary,’ we become more and more impressed with 
the earnestness, steadfastness, and truthfulness of his 
character.’* 

ABBOTT (Dr. 0. C.).-RECENT RAM- 

BLES; or, in Touch with Nature. A Series of Eataya 
which are the outcome of Two Years of Rambling. 
Elegantly printed on fine paper. With 19 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, doth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

“ In the literature of Nature Dr. Abbott's books hold a 
peculiar plaoe. With all their close observation they are not 
too technical, and their charm for the general reader is ths 
more potent in that this is so.” 

WRIGHT (Dr. T. F.)—THE HUMAN, 

and its RELATION8 to the DIVINE. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“ The author has here endeavoured to solve, by means 
within the reach of all, the problems which present them¬ 
selves to him who seeks to know man and his relation to 
God.” 

DUHRING (JULIA).—AMOR in 

SOCIETY: a Study from Life. Post 8vo, doth, 7 b. 6d. 

4 Frankness of expression, combined with dear insight into 
the psjcbical and physical results of the passion of love, are 
the chief characteiistics of this entertaining volume.” 

ALLIBONE (S. A.).-CRITICAL Dic¬ 
tionary of ENGLISH LITERATURE and BRITISH 
and AMERICAN AUTHOR8. SUPPLEMENT to this 
Work by JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 2 Tola., imperial 8vo, 
cloth, £8 8a. 

“Holda the field amidst a host of aimilariy well-intentioned 
but inadequate volumes ."—Saturday llcmeta. 

“ Invaluable for purposes of rough-and-ready criticism.” 

. . Athenaevm. 

Has been perfoimed with great ability.”— Doakman. 

The Original Work, in 8 vole., imperial 8vo, may still 
be had, price £4 He. 6d. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
HAND-BOOK of INDUSTRIAL OR- 

GANIC CHEMI8TRY. For the Use of Manufacturers. 
Chemists, and all interested in the Utilisation of Organic 
Materials in the Industrial Arts. By 8. P. SADTLER. 
Numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, doth, £1 6s. 

44 As regards the subject-matter of the work, its general 

character is correctness.Great care has evidently been 

expended in getting up the statistical appendices.” 

Chemical News. 

CHEMICAL ANALYSIS of IRON. A 

Complete Account of all the Beet-known Methods for 
the Analysis of Iron, Sted, Pig-Iron, Iron Ore, Ac. By 
A. A. BLAIR. Numerous Illustrations. 8vo, half¬ 
bound, 16s. 

‘‘The work should be in the possession of every metal¬ 
lurgical chemist and analyst .”—Iron monger. 

THE TANNINS, a Monograph on the 

History, Preparation, Properties, Methods of Estimation, 
and Uses of the Vegetable Astringents. By H. TRIMBLE. 
Vol. I. Post 8vo, doth, 10s. 6d. 

“A monograph of a very complex and important depart¬ 
ment of vegetable chemistry.**— Chemical News. 

THE EXTERIOR of the HORSE. By 

GOUBAUX and BARRIER. Translated and Edited by 
8. J. J. HARGER, V.MD. With 346 Figures and 34 
Plates by Nioolet. Thick 8vo, doth, £1 10s. 

“ By a careful study of this book the reader can appreciably 
shorten the period required to become a judge of a horse by 

the eye alone.To the person who takes a scientific interest 

in the use, breeding, and exhibition of horses this translated 
work will offer great attractions.”— FieW. 

‘‘May be confidently recommended to all owners and 
breeders of horses .”—Morning Post. 

*' Has no equal on the same subject in any language.” 

Journal of Comparative Pathology. 

Published by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, of Philadelphia, 
And Sold at their London Agency, 

10, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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LITERATURE. 

Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. 

By Anne Ritchie. (Macmillans.) 

Thebe is a peculiar charm, which is 
almost too elusive for even approximate 
description or definition, in every book from 
the pen of Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. We 
might call it the charm of urbanity, were it 
not that urbanity seems a masculine rather 
than a feminine quality, and all Mrs. 
Ritchie’s work is essentially and recog- 
nisably womanly, having an instinctive 
refinement, a pervading tenderness of grace, 
and a quick responsive sympathy, in which 
merely urbane work may be, and often is, 
deficient. This peculiar and delightful fas¬ 
cination is felt very strongly as we turn 
over the pages in which she summons to 
“ the sessions of sweet silent thought ” the 

E leasant “remembrance of things past ’’ in 
er intercourse with the four distinguished 
friends of whom she writes in this volume ; 
and I say four, because the last paper is 
devoted tomemories not only of Robert, but 
also of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

At the present moment it is natural that 
a special interest should attach to the pages 
devoted to the great poet whom we have so 
lately lost; and here, as elsewhere, the 
attractiveness of the theme is re-enforced by 
the attractiveness of Ike treatment. One 
warning it may perhaps be well to give at 
the outset, though for those who have 
learned to know Mrs. Ritchie through her 
books it is probably unnecessary. This is 
not a volume of gossip, in the sense in which 
that term can be applied to various recent 
collections of personal reminiscences. It is 
emphatically not an “anecdotal” book: it 
does not even contain a large amount of 
“ information ”; there is not a single para¬ 
graph from cover to cover which the editor 
of a society journal would consider “ crisp ” 
enough for admission into his vivacious 
columns. Even facts are utilised so reti¬ 
cently, that we apprehend them less as facts 
than as fine delicate impressions, each record 
being, as it were, a sensitised plate on which 
the figure appears with a certain vagueness 
of actual outline, but with every shade of 
really characteristic expression. The book 
is one from which every reviewer must wish 
to quote largely, in order that his own enjoy¬ 
ment may be visibly justified; but work of 
this kind does not lend itself to really repre¬ 
sentative quotation, because its perfectness 
consists in the entire subordination of each 
separate impression to the total fidelity of 
the whole portrait. Here is one little vig¬ 
nette, partly anecdotic and partly descrip¬ 
tive, which may be taken from its setting. 
“Tennyson was reading the poem [“Maud”] 


to a silent company assembled in the twilight, 
and when he came to the birds in the high hall 
garden calling Maud, Maud, Maud, Maud, he 
stopped short, and asked an authoress who 
happened to he present what birds these were. 
The authoress, much alarmed, and feeling that 
she must speak and that the eyes of the company 
were upon her, faltered out, ‘Nightingales.’ 
‘Pooh,’ said Tennyson, ‘what a cockney you 
are. Nightingales don’t say Maud. Rooks do, 
or something like it. Caw, caw, caw, caw, caw, 
caw.’ Then he went on reading. Reading, is 
it P One can hardly describe it. It is a sort of 
mystical incantation, a chant in which every 
note rises and falls and reverberates again. As 
we sit around the twilight room at Farringford, 
with its great oriel window looking on the 
garden, across fields of hyacinth and self-sowed 
daffodils towards the sea, where the waves 
wash against the rock, we seem carried by a 
tide not unlike the ocean’s sound; it fills the 
room, it ebbs and flows away; and when we 
leave it is with a strange music in our ears, 
feeling that we have for the first time, perhaps, 
heard what we may have read a hundred times 
before.” 

A description of sound can hardly, perhaps, 
be called a picture, but the rendering is 
made all the more realisable by its pictorial 
accessories; and we hear the Laureate’s 
voice as distinctly as we hear the voice of 
another dead singer in that wonderful 
description of the preaching of Coleridge 
which is to be found in Hazlitt’s essay, “ On 
my first acquaintance with poets.” Here is 
another little cabinet picture, painted in the 
same key of quiet, tender colour. 

“ There used to be one little ceremony peculiar 
to the Tennyson family, and reminding one of 
some college custom, which continued for many 
years. When dinner was over the guests used 
to be brought into a second room, where stood 
a white table upon which fruit and wine were 
set, and where a fire burned bright, and a 
pleasant hour went by while the master of the 
house sat in his carved chair and discoursed 
upon any topic suggested by his guests. He 
would talk of books, or reminiscences of early 
Lincolnshire days, or of facts belonging to the 
lives of men and women who have been his 
friends. There was Rogers among the rest, 
for whom he had a great affection, with whom 
he constantly lived during that lonely time in 
London. ‘ I have dined alone with him,” I 
heard Lord Tennyson say, ‘ and we have talked 
about death till the tears rolled down his face.” 

This is a glimpse of a familiar literary 
acquaintance in the unfamiliar r6le of a 
man of sensibility; and similar glimpses of 
notabilities, other than the principal figures, 
are pleasantly frequent. It has been 
already said by implication that the world’s 
scanty store of Tennysoniana is not largely 
replenished by Mrs. Ritchie’s volume; but it 
is interesting to know that the song “ Tears, 
idle tears,” was, like one of the most 
precious of the poems of Wordsworth, 
suggested by the sight of Tintern Abbey, 
and that one of the stateliest lyrics in the 
Idylls, “ Blow trumpet, for the world is 
white with May,” came to the poet during 
a walk over the prosaic and uninspiring 
expanse of Clapham Common. Even to the 
literature of anecdote pure and simple, we 
have one contribution, in the record of what 
Mrs. Ritchie describes as “ perhaps the best 
compliment that Tennyson ever received.” 
The laureate was one day walking in 
Covent Carden, when he was suddenly 
stopped by a rough-looking man, who held 
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out his hand and said, “ You’re Mr. Tedny- 
son. Look here, sir, here am I. I’ve been 
drunk for six days out of the seven, but if 

you will shake me by the hand, I’m d-d 

if I ever get drunk again.” A curious 
practical vindication, this, of Matthew 
Arnold’s famous definition of poetry. 

The paper dealing with Mr. Ruskin is 
slighter than its two companions: very 
winning and pleasant in its way, but less a 
paper of personal reminiscence than of 
finely sympathetic comment upon the great 
writer’s own published recollections of 
“ things memorable” in his life. One gets, 
however, a very delightful impression of 
Brantwood and its master. One morsel of 
personal story, though given at second¬ 
hand, is worthy of preservation, as ex¬ 
hibiting the kindly side of a great man 
whose kindliness was certainly not the 
quality by which he is best remembered: 

“ I heard a pretty account once from Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton of a visit paid by Ruskin to 
Carlyle in the familiar room in Cheyne Walk 
[Row P] with the old picture of Cromwell on 
the wall, and Mrs. Carlyle’s tables and pretty 
knickknacks still in their quiet order. Mr. 
Ruskin had been ill not long before, and as he 
talked of something that he cared about, Mr. 
Lyttelton said his eyes lighted up and he seemed 
agitated and moved. Carlyle stopped him 
short, saying the subject was too interesting. 
‘ You must take care ’ he said, with that in¬ 
finite kindness which Carlyle could show; 
‘ you will be making yourself ill once more.’ 
And Ruskin, quite simply, like a child, stopped 
short. ‘ You are right,’ he said, calling Carlyle 
“ master,” and then went on to talk of some¬ 
thing else, as dull, no doubt, as anything could 
be that Ruskin and Carlyle could talk about 
together.” 

Mrs. Ritchie has been able to include in 
her reoord a little group of letters addressed 
by Mr. Ruskin to Mr. Watts and Mr. 
Burne Jones, which are very characteristic, 
and specially interesting, as disclosures of 
these writers’ strong feeling for that tech¬ 
nique of art which certain superficial critics 
accuse him of ignoring or undervaluing. 
There is, of course, in Modern Painters and 
elsewhere, much criticism of pictorial work 
from the ethical and emotional sides which 
might have been written by an inspired 
amateur; but no amateur, howsoever inspired, 
could display the actual knowledge snown 
in the analysis of Titian’s working methods, 
or in the directions for the attainment of 
perfection of modulation and purity of local 
colour. After speaking of the mottled and 
broken execution induced by much work 
with chalk point, and recommending the 
study of “ a piece of absolute modulation,” 
such as the head of the kneeling figure in 
Sir Joshua’s “ Three Graces,” Mr. Ruskin 
continues:— 

“Again, the chalk drawing has materially 
damaged your perception of the subtlest quali¬ 
ties of local colour. When a form is shown by 
a light of one colour and a reflex of another, 
both equal in depth, if we are drawing in chalk 
we must exaggerate either one or the other, or 
the form must be invisible. The habit of 
exaggeration is fatal to the colour vision; to 
conquer it you should paint the purest and 
subtlest coloured objects on a small scale, till 
you can realise them thoroughly. I say on a 
small scale; otherwise the eye does not come 
to feel the value of points of hue.” 

It would not be easy for a Slade Professor 
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or other hortatory person to put a greater 
weight of practical instructiveness into four 
short sentences. 

When Mrs. Ritchie wrote her records not 
only Mr. Ruskin but Lord Tennyson were 
still with us. The Brownings had, how¬ 
ever, passed away, and it is therefore natural 
that in the pages devoted to them the personal 
note should be more plainly audible than in 
the other papers. Mrs. Ritchie’s friendship 
with the married poets was long as well as 
intimate; for she remembers Mr. Browning 
in his comparatively young days when he 
was still writing for a British public who 
loved him not—a short dark man, with a 
frank, open countenance, long hair, which 
even then was streaked with grey, notice¬ 
ably white teeth, and a habit of opening 
his mouth wide when he spoke, which is 
often noticed as an instinctive physical 
indication of an opulent and lavish nature, 
with no small reticences or calculating 
economies. “ He was always young, 
writes Mrs. Ritchie, “as his father had 
been before him ” ; and every touch in her 
portrait deepens the impression left by the 
seventeen volumes of his poetry of a robust 
and eager vitality that belongs essentially 
to adolescence and early maturity. With 
this perpetual youthfulness he had also the 
prevailing sanity of nature, which prevented 
his being infected by the intellectual epi¬ 
demics to which so many of his contem¬ 
poraries fell victims. Mrs. Ritchie tells us 
that the earliest memory of Browning 
which remains with her is of a certain 
morning when 

‘' He and my father and Mrs. Browning were 
discussing Spiritualism in a very human and 
material fashion, each holding to their own 
point of view, and my sister and I sat by 
listening and silent. My father was always 
immensely interested by the stories told of 
Spiritualism and table-turning, though he 
certainly scarcely believed half of them. Mrs. 
Browning believed, and Mr. Browning was 
always irritated beyond patience by the 
subject. I can remember her voice, a sort of 
faint minor chord, as she, lisping the ‘r’ a 
little, uttered her remonstrating ‘ Robert! ’ and 
his loud, dominant baritone, sweeping away 
every possible plea she and my father could 
make; and then came my father’s deliberate 
notes, which seemed to fall a little sadly—his 
voice always seemed a little sad—upon the 
rising waves of the discussion.’’ 

It need hardly be said that Mrs. Ritchie 
gives no countenance to the silly rumour 
that the married happiness of Browning 
and his wife was seriously embittered by 
difference of opinion concerning the raps, 
turnings, and other so-called “spiritual” 
manifestations. Probably the canard never 
came her way, for these things have a trick 
of evading the quarters in which they might 
meet with authoritative contradiction. All 
testimony bears witness to the fact that this 
marriage was in very deed one of those 
perfect unions which are generally accounted 
rarer among writing men and women than 
in the outside unliterary world. The pre¬ 
siding spirit of the home makes a winning 
appearance in a passage which must serve 
as a last quotation from a book of rare and 
captivating pleasantness. 

“ All the more vivid is the recollection of the 
peaceful home, of the fireside where the logs 


ore burning while the lady of that kind hearth 
is established in her safe corner, with her little 
boy curled up at her side, the door opening 
and shutting meanwhile to the quick step of 
the master of the house, to the life of the world 
without as it came to meet her in her quiet 
nook. The hours seemed to my sister and me 
warmer, more full of interest and peace, in her 
sitting-room than elsewhere. Whether at 
Florence, at Rome, at Paris, or in London once 
more, she seemed to carry her own atmosphere 
always; something serious, motherly, abso¬ 
lutely artless, and yet impassioned, noble, and 
sincere. I can recall the slight figure in its 
thin black dress, the writing apparatus by the 
sofa, the tiny inkstand, the quuf-nibbed pen— 
the unpretentious implements of her magic. 

‘ She was a little woman; she liked little 
things,’ Mr. Browning used to say. Her 
miniature editions of the classics are still care¬ 
fully preserved with her name written in each 
in her delicate, sensitive handwriting, and 
always with her husband’s name above her 
own, for she dedicated all her books to him ; it 
was a fancy she had. Nor must his presence 
in the home be forgotten any more than in 
the books—the spirited domination and inspired 
common sense which seemed to give a certain 
life to her vaguer visions. But of these visions 
Mrs. Browning rarely spoke; she _ was too 
simple and practical to indulge in many 
apostrophes.” 

I did not intend to add another word, but 
I must note the perfect felicity of one phrase 
of characterisation. “Inspired common 
sense ”!—that is the note of all great and 
abiding poetry. We find it in Homer, in 
Virgil, in Shakspere, in Browning, in 
Tennyson. Some readers of this notice will 
know that the writer of it is not merely 
echoing the opinion of the hour when he 
says that he finds it also in the work of a 
poet who is, happily, still with us—Mr. 
William Watson. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Lancaster and York. A Century of English 

History (a.d. 1399-1485). By Sir James 

H. Ramsay of Bamff, Bart. In 2 vols. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 

Sir James Ramsat has vowed himself to the 
task of writing a “ verified connected narra¬ 
tive of the first 1500 years of the history 
of England,” and he now presents us 
with an instalment dealing with the last 
century of his choice. There is evidence 
of no ordinary enthusiasm in the collection, 
verification, and arrangement of the multi¬ 
tudinous details which crowd the pages of 
his handsome volumes, and of a certain 
humility of purpose in confining himself to 
the mere statement of these. What of 
opinion there may be in the book is almost 
without exception taken from worthy author¬ 
ities, old and new, and the reader is as care¬ 
fully referred to its origin as if it were a 
doubtful date or a disputed itineraiy. 
Lancaster and York is essentially a book of 
reference, to be at the elbow of eveiy care¬ 
ful student who would know the honest 
fact, or would be saved indefinite quest 
through a score of records. Let us call it 
a triumph of painstaking research, and say 
that few books can inspire such confidence 
in the care and sincerity of modern historical 
work. 

We must admit that it is not a readable 
book, though this will be no disqualification 
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in the eyes of the stricter scientific sects. It 
is altogether too statistical and antiquarian 
to admit of literary effect; the details of 
coronations and campaigns and of taxes and 
treaties press upon us in the unrelenting 
manner of a year-book; and there is 
sufficient weight of footnote erudition to 
counteract any tendency to rise to bird’s-eye- 
views of things. Sir James’s love of anti¬ 
quarian detail is the cause of needless 
repetitions. How often are we told of the 
tubbing which a would-be knight had to 
endure! And might not descriptions like 
that of the degradation of William Sawtrey 
from priest down to plain ostiarius be left to 
Addis and Arnold, or to the credit of the 
reader? Sir James does not, however, do this 
in any superior spirit, for he is even harder 
on himself. Thus, when speaking of the 
engagement on the Seine in 1416 (I.,p. 239) 
he sums up in these words: “ Success 
depended upon courage and physical 
strength; ana in such contests the English 
have almost always been successful ”; 
which words, we are told in a footnote, 
were penned by Sir H. Nicolas, at p. 421 of 
the second volume of his History of the 
Royal Navy. We doubt if Sir Harris 
Nicolas would have claimed copyright in this 
reflection, or in others equally colourless. A 
multitude of such quotations make the style 
jerky. It is an unfinished macadam of 
inverted commas and references. If the 
excellent material were but broken down a 
little, we could jog along in a calmer mood. 
Could anything be more monotonous than 
twenty-eight chapters, each with the head¬ 
ing, "Henry VI. continued,” doing service 
like regulation mile-stones on a long straight 
road? 

If the method of the work be open to 
criticism, so, too, is its scope. The title and 
sub-title bid us expect something more than 
the careful story of princes and their wars, 
though Sir James hints that he may be but 
a “ drum and trumpet historian.” His 
defence of a painstaking study of march 
and countermarch is quite justifiable, even 
if the only result had been his beautiful 
and accurate maps; but other matters of 
greater historical value have not found 
favour in his eyes. He raises hopes of good 
things in his enumeration of topics which 
the Bishop of Oxford was compelled to 
pass by; but from first to last we get little, 
if anything, about the social and economic 
history of the people. The greater pity 
this, for Agincourt and Barnet are not the 
whole tale. We wish more light upon the 
internal processes which were preparing the 
way for the new national life under the 
Tudors. If Sir James will refuse to digest 
the material which is already to hand, he 
might at least give his invaluable aid in 
further exploration. He is so heedless of 
“ literature,” be it in the form of letters or 
of ballads, that he makes practically no 
use of the Paston Letters. Twice, in chap, 
xxiii., has he ventured on a stanza of the 
Kingis Qtiair, but he does it so abruptly 
that the music of the verse jars upon our 
hardened ear. A scrap of a French ballad 
on Joan of Arc and a bit of Hardyng are 
more in place, though just as rare. This 
we might pardon; but we should have more 
of the Paston gossip, and something from 
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the rich stores which the Historical MSS. 
Commission are bringing to light. The 
latter source is not even mentioned in the 
exhaustive “ list of authorities ” prefixed to 
each volume. 

Though the book falls seriously short of 
our expectations both in method and in 
scope, we should do it an injustice were 
we to convey only the notion of disappoint¬ 
ment. It refuses opportunities and has no 
ambition to interpret, but what it really 
pretends to do it does most thoroughly. 
The military antiquary could not wish for 
a more careful account of the campaigns of 
Henry Y. or more attractive maps; ana even 
the general reader, who may not be tempted 
by the volumes, will find some wholesome 
fare in the chapters on Joan of Arc and the 
supplementary note on the Princes in the 
Tower. The volumes are strong in finance. 
We have a minute analysis of many Ex¬ 
chequer documents hitherto unexamined or 
indifferently studied. There is a financial 
review of each reign, but notably of the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Edward IV., in 
the former of which the author ventures on 
a bit of theory. In referring to the debase¬ 
ment of the currency, he takes exception to 
common notions on the subject, and says : 

“ There seem to be grounds for believing that 
currencies were altered simply for the sake of 
the profit to be made by recoining through the 
seigniorage charged for doing so, and that the 
alteration of currency took the shape of a 
debasement, because it was found that a de¬ 
basement forced all holders of the old currency 
to bring it in for recoinage ” (I. 153). 

It is perhaps in the financial portions of the 
volumes that most of the new facts will be 
found, though there is not a chapter that 
does not contribute to our store of historical 
items, both great and small. Sir James’s 
next instalment will assuredly be welcome, 
even though it disappoint us by a like 
restraint in aim and a like asceticism in 


manner. 


G. Gregory Smith. 


Racing Lift of Lord George Cavendish Bentinck, 
M.P. By John Kent. Edited by the 
Hon. Francis Lawley. (Blackwoods.) 

In the year 1852 the late Lord Beaconsfield 
published not the least interesting of his 
works, The Political Biography of Lord George 
Bentinck, which he closed with the following 
eloquent tribute to his hero: 

“ One who stood by his side in an arduous and 
unequal struggle ; who often shared his councils 
and sometimes perhaps soothed his cares ; who 
knew well the greatness of his nature, and 
esteemed his friendship among the chief of 


he had probably no sympathy with his career 
in a sport of which he knew nothing, and 
thus he failed to appreciate the sacrifice 
which his friend had made, and his book 
shows one side only of his friend’s noble 
character. After a lapse of forty years, 
Mr. Kent’s reminiscences complete the 
statesman’s portrait of an English worthy, 
and show us Lord George Bentinck as he 
lived and moved in the strange world of 
sport which he did so much to purify, and 
in which his grand figure appears as the 
veritable leader in the sport of kings. 

The most charming characteristic in Mr. 
Kent’s book is his grateful affection for the 
memory of his old master, and tho loyal 
admiration for his character that breathes 
in every page. But quite independently of 
this beautiful trait, I have no hesitation in 
setting down this book as the most interest¬ 
ing contribution to the history of racing that 
has been ever penned. Mr. Kent’s personal 
recollections of the turf, as a trainer under 
his father, go back for a period of sixty 
years. 

“ I have seen all the best horses,” says he, 

“ that have flourished and had their day for 
more than sixty years past, and I now repeat 
my well-considered opinion that Priam was the 
most perfect racehorse I ever saw. 1 well 
remember how often I rode him at exercise 
when, in 1831, he came to our stables to run 
for the Goodwood Cup of that year, which, as a 
four-year-old, he won in a canter, carrying 
9 st. 5 lbs. two miles and a half. That was 
sixty-one years ago, and I question whether 
there is any other man still living who ever 
crossed the back of that bright particular star 
among horses, the beautiful and incomparable 
Priam” (p. 306). 

In those days horses walked all over the 
country from their training quarters to the 
different racecourses; and Lord George 
induced the owner of Priam to send his 
horse direct from Ascot to Kent’s care at 
Goodwood to be trained for the Cup instead 
of returning to Newmarket. His admira¬ 
tion for Priam was such that to secure his 
blood he bought, in 1837, the brood mare, 
Octaviana, with her filly foal by Priam, the 
dam being twenty-two years old, and the 
filly as weak, narrow, and funny a thing as 
could well be seen. So for sixty-five guineas 
Lord George became the owner of Crucifix, 
the most extraordinary animal he ever 
possessed, an Oaks winner, and herself 
the dam of Surplice, a winner of the Derby 
and Leger in the memorable year when 
Lord George Bentinck died. It was not 
till 1841 that the connexion between Lord 
George and John Kent commenced, when 
the former removed his horses from Dane¬ 
bury to Goodwood, where John Kent and 
his father were private trainers to the Duke 
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worldly blessings; has stepped aside from the 

strife and passion of public life to draw up this , - , . ,, , . . ,, 

record of his deeds and thoughts, that those j Richmond ; and in the Goodwood stable 


who come after us may form some conception 
of his character and career, and trace in these 
faithful though imperfect pages the portraiture 
of an English Worthy. 

That biography was strictly political, and 
Lord Beaconsfield seems to have studiously 
avoided all allusion to the private life of 
his friend. He states, of course, that at 
the call of duty Lord George Bentinck at 
once gave up a pursuit which had previously 
been the passion of his life, and in which 
he had obtained extraordinary success; but 


his most remarkable triumphs were obtained, 
when for a period of five years he held the 
acknowledged position of Dictator of the 
Turf. No man has ever done more to 
purify the sport which he loved, and his 
energy and determination detected and 
exposed the notorious case when the Derby 
of 1844 was won by the four-year-old 
Sunning Hein. This horse 

“ ran nominally as a two-year-old at New¬ 
market, in 1843, for a two-year-old Plate, 
which he won, beating the Duke of Rutland’s 


Crinoline and ten others, and the Duke objected 
to him on the ground that he was three instead 
of two years old. The case was investigated 
by the stewards, who dismissed it with the 
remark that the Duke had not proved him to be 
three years old. When, however, the same 
horse started subsequently for the Clearwell, in 
which, although backed heavily by tho public, 
he was beaten, Lord George’s keen and vigilant 
suspicions were aroused by something that 
reached his ears. During the winter, therefore, 
he quietly obtained information which greatly 
strengthened his doubts as to Running Rein’s 
real ago. Scarcely had the horse been placed 
first for the Derby of 1844 before Lord George 
mentioned the facts which ho had accumulated 
to Colonel Peel, the owner of Orlando, who 
finished second to ltunning Rein, and ndvised 
him strongly to make an objection, which he 
did at once, and claimed the Derby Stakes. 
The Stewards of Epsom Races directed Messrs. 
Weatherby to pay the stakes into the Court of 
Exchequer, and to leave the law to settle who 
was their rightful owner. Under these circum¬ 
stances an action was brought by Mr. Wood, 
the nominator of Running Rein, against Col. 
Peel. It was tried on July 1 and 2, 1844, and 
resulted in a verdict for Col. Peel ” (p. 153). 

A handsome testimonial was at onco raised 
in the racing world, to testify the general 
recognition of Lord George’s services in this 
matter; and as he refused to accept anything 
personally,the money subscribed was devoted, 
under the name of Bentinck Benevolent 
Fund, to the benefit of the widows and 
children of deserving trainers and jockeys. 

The betting of jockeys has always been 
a malpractice most difficult to prevent, and, 
in spite of the severe action of the Jockey 
Club last year, is probably now as rampant 
as ever. It is a common remark regarding 
a leading fashionable jockey of the present 
day, when he fails to win some race in which 
ho has ridden a favourite, that it is clear 
his monkey was not on. The conduct of 
Lord George, as described by John Kent in 
a like case, might be a lesson to our racing 
magnates. He had throughout the winter 
been backing a horse named Ratan for the 
Derby of 1844, having grounds on public 
form for believing that he ought to win the 
race. 

“ Still there was such an unmistakable dis¬ 
position to lay against Ratan in oertain 
dangerous quarters, that Lord George began to 
suspect something was amiss; but, as the horse 
was doing regular work, he could not under¬ 
stand the market, and was determined to find 
out what was the matter. By some unaccount¬ 
able means, which he disclosed to no one, he 
discovered that Sam Rogers had bets with Mr. 
Gully and others, in which he had backed the 
Ugly Buck upon such favourable terms that 
his Lordship’s misgivings were aroused. He 
lost no time, therefore, in communicating 
his information to Sam Rogers, who was 
much confused upon finding that Lord George 
had acquired so much knowledge of the matter. 
Next day Sam Rogers brought his Lordship a 
book which contained, or purported to contain, 
all his bets. There were some very suspicious 
names and bets entered there, which partly 
confirmed his Lordship’s suspicions ; and in 
conformity with the usual custom, Lord George 
proceeded to call over and compare Sam Rogers’s 
bets, selecting the Spread Eagle Inn at Epsom 
for that purpose. Lord George, ascending the 
steps in front of the inn, said: ‘ Gentlemen, I 
am going to call over my jockey, Sam Rogers’s 
book, and will thank you to answer to your 
names and bets.’ He began by calling out 
Mr. Gully’s name. ‘ Here,’ replied Mr. Gully, 
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quietly removing the cigar from his lips. ‘You 
have betted Samuel Rogers 350 to 25 against 
Ratan, I perceive,’ said Lord George in an 
interrogating voice. Mr. Gully gave a nod of 
assent. ‘ I see,’ continued his Lordship, ‘ that 
Rogers stands £50 with you on the Ugly Buck, 
no terms or price being named.’ Again a nod 
from Mr. Gully. ‘ Are those all the bets you 
have with Rogers, Mr. Gully?’ inquired his 
Lordship. * If you have any more in my 
name, my Lord, and will specify them, I shall 
be better able to answer you,’ replied Mr. 
Gully cautiously. Lord George then read out 
the whole of the book, dwelling particularly 
on some of the bets he was anxious to 
emphasise. He then closed the book, and 
withdrew into the inn, leaving the crowd of 
listeners by whom he was surrounded no wiser 
as to his secret thoughts and future intentions ” 
(pp. 156-158). 

The result was that, though fate pursued 
the erring jockey pede claudo, during the 
October Meeting at Newmarket in the same 
year Sam Rogers and his confederate were 
warned off the course, and declared unfit to 
ride or train for any member of the Jockey 
Club. It would be a striking scene, if at the 
present day some leading owner were to 
read out at Sandown or Kempton, in front 
of the rails, a list of the bets made 
by his jockey either for or against his 
mounts. 

Among the various Turf reforms intro¬ 
duced by Lord George, besides purifying it 
from defaulters, was the employment of 
official judges and starters, and the use by 
the latter of an assistant with an advance 
flag as now carried out. The tales told by 
Kent remind me of my own Indian experi¬ 
ences, when I well remember on one occa¬ 
sion an officer we had placed in the judge’s 
box deliberately gave the second horse as 
the winner. One of Mr. Kent’s judges, 
after giving a dead heat, replied to his 
remonstrance, “ I hope you are not offended, 
but we wanted to make all the sport we 
could! ” Starting is still a chronic diffi¬ 
culty, as must always be the case, when to 
the restiveness of a large field of half-broken 
two-year-olds is added the determination of 
many unprincipled jockeys to create false 
starts against some pronounced favourite, in 
the interest of whose opponents they are 
acting. The case must have been far worse, 
however, before Lord George’s reformed 
system was introduced, and the horses were 
started by word of mouth. John Kent gives 
an amusing anecdote of what once occurred 
at Goodwood under the old practice: 

“The person deputed to start the horses at 
Goodwood in 1830 had an impediment in his 
speech, and when he became excited it was 
with great difaculty that he could articulate a 
word. For the Duke of Richmond Plate that 
year there were a number of false starts, which 
delayed the actual start for a long time. After 
the race, William Arnold, the oldest jockey who 
took part in it, and one upon whose word full 
reliance could be placed, was summoned by the 
stewards to explain the cause of the long 
delay. He replied : ‘ Some of the horses were 
no doubt restive, but in my opinion the fault 
lay chiefly with the starter. He is just like an 
old firelock, which fizzles e’er so long in the 
pan before it goes off, and when he did get the 
word out, there was no knowing whether he 
said Go ! or No ! ’ ” (pp. 303-4). 

It is difficult for owners and trainers of 


the present day, when a valuable horse, 
trained to the hour, can be sent anywhere 
to meet an engagement within twenty-four 
hours, to appreciate the difficulties felt by 
their predecessors before railways were 
introduced. In those days horses were 
marched over the country at the rate of ten 
miles a day, and a winner of the Oaks in 
1836 was despatched at once from Epsom to 
take part in the Newcastle Plate, with a 
full month spent on the journey. Lord 
George Bentinck’s enterprise devised a plan 
by which racehorses were placed in a van, a 
sort of travelling stable, and taken by post- 
horses all over the kingdom. The first 
occasion on which this new machine was 
employed was when Elis was sent from 
Goodwood to take part in the St. Leger in 
1836, when the horse had been left tem¬ 
porarily in charge of John Kent’s father. 
His successes at Goodwood and Lewes had 
induced Lord George to back him heavily for 
the Leger ; but just before the race he found 
that some parties were helping themselves 
largely on his horse, and he made it known 
that unless his commissioner was accommo¬ 
dated with a bet of £12,000 to £1000 he 
would not start him. The bet was laid, as 
John Kent suggests, because it was believed 
at that period to be impossible to get Elis 
to Doncaster in time for the race. How¬ 
ever, Lord George’s newly-invented van was 
brought into requisition, and, on the Friday 
before the race was started, laden by Elis 
and his schoolmaster the Drummer. The 
distance of 250 miles was divided into three 
sections of about eighty miles each, and on 
the Sunday morning the two horses were gal¬ 
loped on the Lichfield racecourse. On the 
Monday evening Elis was safely stabled in 
Doncaster, the cost of the journey having 
been about £100. On the Wednesday he 
won the Leger, and Lord George was well 
repaid for this expenditure. When he 
finally joined the Goodwood stable, Lord 
George had six such vans employed by John 
Kent and his father, and doubtless this 
invention had much to do with the success 
of his stable. 

Among the chief measures that led to 
such success, of the details of which John 
Kent gives what to every racing man must 
be a most interesting account, the immense 
improvements effected by Lord George in 
the training grounds at Goodwood, on which 
vast sums were spent, must hold the first 
place. 

It is impossible, within the limits of an 
article, to enter on these details. In 1845, 
when Lord George’s turf career culminated, 
he had sixty horses in training, and won 
fifty-eight races of the value of about 
£18,000. His expenses, including stakes, 
forfeits, jockeys’ fees, and trainer’s bill for 
this year were not less than £40,000, and 
it was only by successful betting that such 
a stud could be made to pay. Except by 
the closest attention to details, trials, and 
the public running of his own and other 
horses, it was impossible for any man to 
win by betting. When, therefore, in the 
beginning of 1846, Lord George Bentinck 
found that his whole time must be given up 
to politics, or the great battle on which he 
had entered with his accustomed energy be 
abandoned, he determined to part with bis 
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whole stud at a nominal price, and give up 
at once the pursuit which had been the 
delight and glory of his life. When this 
determination was known, a syndicate of 
bookmakers and others was got up by Mr. 
Padwick to pay the price asked, £10,000 
for the whole breeding stud, horses in 
training, and all the paraphernalia of the 
stable, including the celebrated apprentice 
light-weight jockey Kitchener. The syndi¬ 
cate at once fell through, as Lord George 
informed his trainer that nothing would 
induce him to sell to a set of bookmakers. 
On the 16th August, 1846, Lord George 
announced to John Kent that Mr. Moetyn 
had accepted his offer, and stood henceforth 
in his shoes. It was well known to him 
that John Kent was satisfied that at that 
time he possessed in Surplice the best year¬ 
ling he had ever bred, and that in all 
probability the crowning prize of the Derby, 
the only great race he had never won, was 
within his grasp. We all know the story 
of Mr. Disraeli meeting Lord George in the 
library of the House of Commons on the 
evening of the Derby won by Surplice, of 
the superb groan, and the Blue Riband of 
the Turf. In that year, owing to his resig¬ 
nation of the leadership of the country 
party on account of the vote given by him 
to allow Jews to sit in parliament, in 
opposition to the views of the more bigoted 
of his followers, the pressure of his parlia¬ 
mentary duties became less, and he was 
sometimes able to return to the scene of his 
former triumphs. He was present at New¬ 
market in 1848 to see the Guineas run for ; 
on the day of the race he was os usual 
on horseback, and in the afternoon he 
rode up to the carriage in which those 
two beautiful sisters, the Countess of 
Chesterfield and the Honourable Mrs. 
Anson, were seated. Mrs. Anson looked at 
Lord George long and wistfully, and rising 
in her seat, and throwing her whole heart 
into her voice, exclaimed, “ George, come 
back to us, and leave those dreadful politics 
alone, or, take my word for it, they will kill 
you before another year has passed away! ” 
(p. 436). On September 13 he saw his 
favourite colt Surplice win the Leger, and 
on the 21st of the same month his striking 
career closed : while walking from Wel- 
beck Abbey to visit Lord Manvers at 
Thoresby Park in apparently perfect health, 
he was seized with spasm of the heart and 
died unwitnessed and alone. 

To those who have never felt the strange 
fascination which the sport of racing affonis 
its votaries, there may be little to rouse 
sympathy in Lord George Bentinck’s career, 
as detailed by his faithful trainer John 
Kent. But to all initiated in its mysteries, 
who thrill at the music of the rustling silk, 
and the swing of the rushing gallop, who 
regard the thoroughbred as the most 
beautiful creature in creation when in repose 
and still more beautiful in action, who have 
felt the uncontrollable excitement of the 
contested race and the fierce rapture of 
victory, such men will know that there is 
not recorded in the pages of history a more 
splendid example of self-sacrifice than that 
offered by Lord George Bentinck on the 
altar of public duty. 

James Innes Minchin. 
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Travels in Africa during the Years 1882-86. 

By Dr. W illi Aim Junker. Translated 

from the German by A. H. Keane. 

(Chapman & Hall.) 

This, the third and last volume of Dr. 
Junker’s travels, presents a sad record 
of suffering from bad health, and of power 
and energy wasted through the ignorance 
and vacillation of the British Government. 
It was doubtless in these journeys that he 
contracted the insidious disease which put 
an end to his valuable life in February last 
at the comparatively early age of fifty-one. 
It certainly is a curious thing that the 
first country in which Dr. Junker travelled 
was Iceland, recalling the career of John 
Davis, who, being one of the most celebrated 
of Arctic explorers, died in the Indian 
Ocean. 

finds Dr. JucLer m the month of January, 
1882, with Prince Bakangai, one of the 
most interesting personalities he ever met 
in the heart of Africa. The years 1882-83 
were spent in exploring the region of 
the Welle-Makua, sometimes retracing his 
steps and visiting again Ndoruma’s terri¬ 
tory and his former station of Lacrima. 
During these two years of travel his diffi¬ 
culties were ever increasing. His health 
was failing, and the natives became more 
troublesome and unmanageable. At the 
end of 1883 the revolt in the Sudan com¬ 
pelled him to retreat to Emin’s settlement 
at Lado, on the banks of the Nile, which 
he reached in January, 1884. Emin was 
settled in comparative comfort, and received 
his friend with the utmost kindness, and 
invited him to be his guest till the expected 
steamer should sail for Khartum. Such 
comforts as Emin could afford were veritable 
luxuries to Junker; a clean soft bed he had 
not enjoyed for years, and when he did get 
it it prevented his sleeping. The long- 
expected steamer never arrived, but instead 
came alarming rumours, to be gradually 
confirmed. In March they heard of the 
death of General Hicks and the complete 
destruction of his army. The officialB and 
hangers-on at Lado became demoralised, 
and prices rose to an absurd but very in¬ 
convenient figure; and in June all hope of 
returning by the northern route was finally 
abandoned. 

Dr. Junker made an abortive attempt to 
get away by the south, and got as far 
as Dufileh on the Bahr el-Jebel; but there 
his own suffering and constant illness 
among his people oompelled him to return 
to Lado, after three months’ absence, and he 
remained there till January, 1885. In that 
month he took his final leave of Emin, and 
started for Zanzibar, a journey which, 
owing to an enforced residence of eight 
months in the territory of Anfina, occupied 
a year. He received assistance from the 
famous Tippo Tib, of whom he gives a 
portrait, and maintained all through friendly 
relations with him. On leaving Lado the 
Doctor was compelled to abandon his collec¬ 
tions, and his feelings are best described by 
himself: 

“ Everything that could be dispensed with was 
left behind, including the large, beautiful 
collection of native articles, numerous loads 


of skeletons, skulls, well-dressed hides, seeds, 
ethnological objects, &c., which I had conveyed 
hither from Zemio’s with so much trouble. 
Everything I had to leave and give up as lost, 
like my collections in the Bahr el-Ghazal. Few 
will be able to imagine the bitterness of such a 
renunciation. It was not merely the work of 
five years which could be done again, but the 
work of five years in Central Africa, the fruit of 
which was lost once for all. The main point 
now was to preserve my own skin and my oase 
of writings, if only I could deposit the latter 
unharmed with Mteza. If the rebels in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal had burned the Government 
books, I could expect no better fate for my 
writings.” 

As in the previous volumes, Dr. Junker’s 
observations on natural history and on the 
character and habits of the native tribes are 
almost more important than his geographical 
discoveries. He was a man of most acute 
powers of observation, and always on the 
watch to collect information of every sort. 
At Ali Kobbo’s, on the Welle-Makua, he 
remarks: “In these lands there are no large 
kingdoms, but the whole region is parcelled 
out among an ever-increasing number of 
petty states, a sure symptom of decadence.” 
He draws the following interesting contrast 
of the merits of the French and Anglican 
missionaries: 

“ The French Roman Catholic stations differ 
greatly from those of the English missions. 
Outwardly they affect the form of the tembe, 
a native settlement, and constitute a sort of 
caravanserai, all comprised within a separate 
enclosure. Here signs of activity were every¬ 
where visible—a little church in progress, a 
carefully built boat almost finished, planta¬ 
tions, fields, and gardens laid out. The Catholic 
missionaries are far better adapted to this 
practical work than the theological students 
turned out by Oxford and Cambridge. But, 
on the other hand, the generosity and philan¬ 
thropic spirit of England supports the Protestant 
missions so much more liberally that the volume 
is redressed to their advantage. Nearly every¬ 
thing is performed at the English stations by 
hired and paid labour, and especially by 
Swahili from the Zanzibar coast; whereas their 
rivals, oompelled by poverty, do a great deal 
of the work themselves, and thus become real 
teachers of the native youth in the mechanical 
arts.” 


He found papyrus put to a new use in 
the district of the river Kafu. There the 
sluggish streams are mostly overgrown with 
it, and the natives use it for making rafts. 
Theaccounts of both Dr. Junker’s and Emin’s 
pets are interesting and amusing, but they 
generally came to sad ends. One is struck 
with the facility with which so many 
animals, and especially birds, are tamed. 
Emin had an African eagle for five years, 
perfectly tame, which walked about as it 
liked, and was pleased to have its head 
stroked and to be fed with bats. Dr. Junker 
tells a melancholy tale of a parrot dying of 
grief for the loss of its mate. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, and contains a preface by 
the translator, as well as a good index. 

William Wickham. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Out of the Jaws of Death. By Frank Bar¬ 
rett. In 3 vols. (Cassells.) 

Boh Martin's Little Girl. By David Christie 

Murray. In 3 vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 
Sir Anthony. By Adeline Sergeant. In 3 

vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Shifting of the Fire. By Ford H. 

Hueffer. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Susie. By Frank F. Angus. (Forfar: 

Nicholson.) 

The American Claimant. By Mark Twain. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 

Told in the Verandah. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
Bathes unfortunately for Mr. Frank Bar¬ 
rett, the rival forces of Nihilism and “ the 
long arm of the Czar ” have been too much 
in evidence of late, at all events in fiotion; 
otherwise this very clever story of his would 
have been even more generally welcomed 
than it is likely to be. No plot 
could well be more intricate or better 
evolved than that of Out of the Jaws 
of Death , which ends in the marriage of 
the little London waif and the Bussian 
artist and conspirator, Taras, Prince 
Borgensky. It is a kind of prize puzzle— 
how to find out the informer. But although 
the adventures of Taras’s little friend and 
protector, and sundry other folks as well, in 
England, in Bussia, and in Siberia, and the 
revenge on Kavanagh are all very exciting, 
this book is mainly notable as a study 
of almost Aurelian or Mazzinian nobility of 
soul in Taras himself. Mr. Barrett has, as 
yet, given us nothing better in the way of 
character-study than this. The healthy- 
minded Kingsleyan Englishman, George 
Gordon, and his Judith, are admirable foils 
to the man and woman who have in every 
sense to bear the burden and heat of the 
day. Altogether, Out of the Jaws of Death 
is greatly superior to the average story of 
.incident and adventure written by the 
ordinary imitator of Mr. Eider Haggard. 

Barring one or two studies of Australian 
trees and character, Mr. Christie Murray’s 
new story is an unmitigated tour de force of 
crime and detectivism. John Hetheridge 
and George Redwood are “ rivals for the 
hand ” of Ellice Greenaway, a rustic beauty 
of the familiar type. She marries George; 
John threatens revenge. He goes to 
Australia, and after many adventures 
amasses a fortune, returns to England, and, 
under the name of a Frenchman whom he 
had met in the bush, entices George Bed- 
wood to his house and there murders him 
under circumstances of the most ingenious 
barbarity. How he is detected and hounded 
on, if not to death, certainly to drink and 
lunacy, it would not be fair to tell. It 
must suffice to say that one of the agents in 
effecting Hetheridge’s ruin is a tramp 
whom he all but kills, and whose brain he 
severely injures by a murderous stroke 
from a waddy. This tramp, Sam Potter by 
name, his wife, the worthy Frenchman 
Andre Dorn, and the girl who passes 
as Ellice Hetheridge, but who is really 
the “little girl” of Sam Potter’s “pal,” 
Bob Martin, are very well drawn; and in 
the closing scenes of the final volume Mr, 
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Christie Murray gives us a good deal of 
that almost Dickensian pathos which he has 
at such easy command. In short, this is the 
most exciting and the least characteristic 
novel that Mr. Murray has yet published. 

It is not easy and is hardly necessary to 
say more of Sir Anthony than that it is a 
good story of the kind (and, on the whole, 
the excellent and wholesome kind), which 
Miss Adeline Sergeant publishes at intervals 
with almost mechanical regularity, and that, 
as the plot is everything and the characters 
are practically nothing, it might well have 
been shorter than it is by at least a volume. 
Sir Anthony is a very bad lot even for a 
baronet. Almost at the beginning of the story 
he introduces two mysterious children, Henry 
and Elfrida, into his house and compels his 
wife, whom he dislikes with a three-volume 
intensity, to protect and virtually adopt 
them. In due course he tells these children 
in his own vigorous Anglo-Saxon, “ You 
two are my eldest son and daughter, lawfully 
begotten of my wife, once Mary Derrick, 
and known afterwards as Mary Paston. 
You will be Sir Henry Kesterton when I 
die, and Elfrida is heiress to her grand¬ 
mother’s money and jewels. Those brats 
of my lady’s are penniless.” Lady Kester¬ 
ton overhears this terrible statement. He 
repeats it in a still more offensive form. 
Thereupon she gives him an overdose of 
chloral, and fights desperately, and with 
temporary success, for what she regards as 
the rights of her children, but especially of 
her son Gerard. Failure overtakes her, 
and Elfrida, though not poor Henry, comes 
by her own. The plot is good and 
thoroughly sustained from first to last. 
There are two love affairs in the story— 
that of Elfrida and Philip Winyates and 
that of Lady Betty and Lord Beaulieu. 
Neither is characterised by originality of 
any kind. 

There is no question whatever as to the 
cleverness of The Shifting of the Fire, yet it 
is hardly possible not to refrain from the 
suspicion that the author is laughing at his 
readers and characters much as Mr. Grant 
Allen sometimes seems to do. He cer¬ 
tainly taxes credence when he asks us— 
if, indeed, he asks us seriously—to believe 
that his heroine, Edith, would actually go 
so far as to marry the old and vindictive 
crypto-sensualist, Kasker-Ryves, for the 
purpose of repairing the fortunes of her 
young lover, Clement Hollebone, whom she 
is obviously bent on marrying from the 
first. Yet Hollebone’s disgust and despair 
when he hears of what appears to be Edith’s 
treachery are genuine enough; and his 
solicitude in regard to what looks uncom¬ 
monly like the poisoning of old Kasker- 
Ryves by the woman whom he is bent at all 
hazards, and in spite of that suspicion, on 
securing as his wife, has a bond fide look. 
Edith is, however, the most provoking 
of heroines. At the beginning of her 
history, as told here, she is an English girl 
of the simple, superficial blue serge and 
houseboat sort; confronted after h9r first 
marriage with a serious crisis, she apparently 
develops into a strong woman, and indi¬ 
cates considerable powers of passive, if not 
of active, resistance to injustice and oppres¬ 


sion. She looks, indeed, as if she had the 
making of a Cecilia Halkett in her. It is 
rather disappointing, therefore, to find her 
on her second marriage relapsing into her 
first estate, and chattering like a magpie on 
her honeymoon trip to Paris. Several of 
the ostensively minor characters, such as a 
“ dontcherknow ” peer, who on falling in 
love ceases to care for “fishy” French 
novels, and an earnest—an almost repul¬ 
sively earnest—Dr. Hammond are admir¬ 
ably sketched. The Shifting of the Fire, 
however sceptical one may be as to its 
author’s intentions in writing it, is, as a mere 
literary performance, the best thing that 
has as yet come from the author of The 
Brown Owl. 

No good reason can be given why Susie 
should have been published. But since it 
has been given to the world, one may say 
of it that it is perfectly harmless, and 
written in a style of almost childish sim¬ 
plicity. The heroine is a girl living in a 
village bearing the quaint name of Padan- 
aram, and close to Kirriemuir, though 
destitute of the spirit of Thrums, who, 
vexed with a conventional step-mother, and 
also accused unjustly of theft, deserts her 
home and finds her way to Edinburgh, 
where she secures a lover and a situation as 
a sort of assistant hospital nurse. Peace 
is re-established in the Padanaram house¬ 
hold, and all ends well. The comedy of 
the story is contributed by a little sister of 
the lover of Susie, who—although there is 
no Nurse in the background—is quite a 
Juliet in the frank simplicity of her avowals, 
and obtains a very substantial Romeo in the 
shape of a hardworking young man who is 
generally known as “ Mac.” Unfortunately, 
however, there is too little of this comedy, 
and the story itself, though, as already said, 
it is harmless enough, is altogether of too 
slight a texture to justify criticism of any 
kind. 

“Mark Twain” is, as a humourist, in 
the happy and assured position of having a 
congregation whose members laugh with 
him and at his jokes, and eagerly read 
whatever he writes. He occupies much the 
same position in comic literature, indeed, 
that Mr. Toole does in the theatrical world. 
The American Claimant is quite up to its 
author’s usual standard. It is well balanced 
and well written, and the idea that runs 
through it—the surely not quite original one 
of two claimants, the one American and the 
other British, to the same peerage—is well 
worked out. Yet there is a good deal—a 
trifle too much, indeed—of monotony in the 
fun of The American Claimant, especially in 
that fun which is presumably peculiar to 
the United States. The tolerably simple 
love-making of the pseudo Howard Tracy 
and the real Sally Sellers is the best thing 
in the book. 

Colonel Bowlong, who is supposed to 
narrate the stories “ told in a verandah,” 
is, as his name indeed implies, a rollicking 
Anglo-Indian Munchausen, whose fictions 
have already appeared in the Madras Mail. 
Sometimes the Colonel deviates into virtually 
serious narrative, as when he tells of his 
adventures with the Koh-i-noor, when he 
ran the gauntlet of Thugdom. Occasionally 


he becomes tedious, as when he relates his 
own “ love tale.” Once or twice he threatens, 
but only threatens, to descend into vulgarity 
of the modem kind, as in “The Seven 
Sisters.” But as a rule, as in “The 
Colonel’s Midnight Charge,” he is im¬ 
pudently and jovially mendacious. Indeed, 
a more entertaining book of this particular 
kind has not been published since Sir 
Frizzle Pumpkin. When the heart of a man, 
especially if he is an Anglo-Indian, is 
oppressed with Rudyard Kipling cynicism, 
he could not do better than read Told in the 
Verandah at a sitting. 

William Wallace. 


THREE BISHOPS ON BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM. 

Christas Comprobator. By C. J. Ellioott, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K.) We are here given seven 
addresses which formed portions of a Charge 
delivered to the clergy and laity of the 
Archdeaconries of Gloucester and Cirencester. 
The second title, “ The Testimony of Christ to 
the Old Testament,” indicates the character of 
the volume. The bishop states what he calls 
the “rectified traditional” and the “ana¬ 
lytical ” views of the nature of the Old Testa¬ 
ment books, and goes on to point out that the 
authors of Lux Mundi practically accept the 
“analytical” view. This he considers “sad 
and startling enough,” and insists that an 
appeal must be made to Christ, who fully 
endorses the “rectified traditional” view. The 
Bishop is of opinion that “ the over-hasty 
excursions ” of the authors of Lux Mundi into 
views held by foreign scholars are “ full of peril 
to simple and trustful souls,” but he seems 
quite unconscious of the peril to honest souls of 
his own line of argument. He cannot tolerate 
the notion that the Chronicles were “ falsified 
by Priests and Levites.” As a matter of fact, 
his own conception of Old Testament history 
seems to a believer in the “ analytic ” view just 
such a falsification as is imputed to the ancient 
Levite. It becomes the critic to treat respect¬ 
fully the work of a scholar who has diligently 
and zealously served his generation; but we 
are sorry that Bishop Ellioott should so 
emphatically rank himself with the opponents 
of an investigation of the Old Testament 
literature. Even to foreign scholars it is wise 
to be fair. It is to be feared they will find his 
appeal to Christ’s authority merely dishonest. 
And their feelings in the matter are perhaps 
nearly as much worth considering as those of 
the “simple and trustful souls” for whose 
sake we are so continually advised to keep the 
skeleton Truth locked up in a cupboard. The 
man who declines to believe that two and 
two make five because he is told Christ 
endorsed the statement, believes more intimately 
in the God of truth than his fellow who accepts 
with blind reverence all the miracles of all the 
books of the Bible. We deprecate the tone of 
Bishop Ellicott’s addresses. He does his cause 
no good by lecturing foreign scholars as if they 
were schoolboys or criminals. The “ appeal to 
Christ” is so obviously a begging of the 
question that in the long run it must defeat 
itself. The foreign scholar for truth’s sake 
does not appeal to Christ, but strives to untie 
the knot without cutting it; and in so doing, 
the foreign scholar has more of the mind of 
Christ than the English bishop. 

Primary Witness to the Truth of the Gospel. 
By Charles Wordsworth, D.D. (Longmans.) 
We are constrained to leave on one side the valu¬ 
able series of discourses which form the bulk of 
Bishop Wordsworth’s book, and call attention 
especially to the “ Charge on Modern Teaching 
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on the Canon of the Old Testament.” It 
treats the same subject as Bishop Ellicott’s 
Charge, but in a tone which we venture to con¬ 
sider at once more rational and more Christian. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews gives an admirably 
just account of the authorities for and against 
the “ modem teaching.” His own arguments 
in deprecation of too hasty acceptance of 
analytical theories with regard to the composi¬ 
tion of the boohs of the Old Testament will be 
listened to with attention and respect, for they 
are stated with humility and courtesy. He 
refers to the attack of F. A. Wolf on the 
integrity of the Homeric poems, and 
suggests that the similar attack on the 
integrity of the Pentateuch will similarly 
collapse. On this argument we have two 
remarks to make. First, that Wolfs theory 
has profoundly modified the traditional view 
of the poems; and scholars may hold even 
extreme views of their composite character 
without incurring aocusations of intellectual 
dishonesty or extravagance, such as English 
divines are continually directing against Canon 
Cheyne or even Canon Driver. But, secondly, 
is Bishop Wordsworth’s comparison quite fair ? 
He ought to take some ancient historical work 
if he wishes to estimate the worth of modem 
historical criticism. A student who has passed 
through the classical or historical schools of 
Oxford or Cambridge is aghast at being asked 
to suppose that ancient Hebrew documents 
alone, m the history of the world, are to be 
taken for what they seem to be. He has 
criticised Livy; he has seen Prof. Freeman 
analyse early English Chronicles; his boy¬ 
hood’s belief in Tell and the apple has been 
taken from him; and he must feel that with¬ 
out continual and incomprehensible miraculous 
intervention something of the same sort, on 
just the same scale, must have obtained in 
Hebrew literature also. This is why Canon 
Driver’s book is read with avidity. This 
eagerness is not innate depravity; it is mere 
obedience to instincts painfully acquired at 
school and college. 

The Books of Chronicles in Relation to the 
Pentateuch and the “ Higher Criticism.” By 
Lord A. C. Hervey, D.D. (S.P.C.K.) Lord 
A. C. Hervey’s book is an onslaught on the 
“ Higher Criticism,” yet fiercer than Bishop 
Ellicott’s in Christus Comprobator. On the first 
page the spirit of the writer manifests itself: 
the analytic student shifts and separates the 
narratives of the Pentateuch “ by the light of 
his own intelligence.” This stupid taunt is 
followed by a short analysis of Wellhausen’s 
and Kuenen’s vie ws on the composition of the 
Old Testament, which, we are told, “ degrade 
the books of the Old Testament not only to the 
level of fallible human writings, but to that of 
wilfully false and misleading history ; and this 
they do without one particle of historical 
evidence to support them.” Presently we are 
informed that, “ had the ‘ Higher Criticism ’ 
been confined to the regions of its birth in 
Germany, it might have been wise to leave 
it alone to perish by the law of its own origin.” 
This sentence is significant. It means that, 
while Germany is giving to the world in every 
department of science and history the valuable 
and wonderful results of her patience and her 
skill, Lord A. C. Hervey and Christians like him 
will do their utmost to keep back from their 
fellow countrymen any results German scholars 
may have arrived at with regard to the literature 
of the Hebrews. Lord A. C. Hervey’s book is 
sufficiently characterised and criticised by the 
mere quotation of the sentences we have 
extracted. We note with regret that the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
publishes the outrageous statement that the 
views of Wellhausen and Kuenen are “ without 
one particle of historical evidence to support 
them.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that a volume of the late 
Dean Churoh’s Letters is to be published, with 
a short biography. Mrs. Church will be grate¬ 
ful to any possessors of her husband’s letters 
who will send them to her at 44, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W., on the understanding that they 
are returned as soon as copies have been made. 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish the 
volume. 

Mr. F. T. Palgrave will very shortly 
publish, through Messrs. Macmillan, a small 
volume of verse, containing “Amenophis,” a 
tale founded upon the Egyptian vendon of the 
Exodus, a revised and much-enlarged edition of 
his Hymns, and a few miscellaneous pieces. 

An entirely new edition of Wordsworth’s 
Poetical Works, prepared for the “Aldine 
Series ” by Prof. Edward Dowden, will be issued 
immediately by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. 
In the seven volumes all published poems will 
be included (except the “Becluse,” Part 1,1888). 
The lines of the longer poems will be numbered; 
and besides the original notes, and those dictated 
by the poet, new ones by the present editor 
will be given. In addition, a very complete 
chronological table, a bibliography, a portrait, 
a facsimile of one of the sonnets, and many 
other special features will make this edition an 
important one. 

Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. will 
publish next week Eton of Old —a sketch of the 
life and manners of Eton boys from 1811-22, 
a description of the old Long Chamber, and an 
account of Dr. Keate by one of his scholars, 
closing with a contrast of the Eton of our 
grandfathers with the Eton of to-day. 

A handbook to English Book-Plates, by 
Mr. Egerton Castle, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Bell. This work will contain over 
120 examples of rare and typical specimens, 
printed in many cases from the original plates, 
in others reproduced in accurate facsimile. 
The subject is approached not merely from 
the point of view of a collector, but considered 
with regard to its general interest to book- 
lovers and its artistic past and future. Several 
plates hitherto unpublished will be included. 
A selection of the best modem plates will be a 
special feature of the book. 

Mr. Walter Hamilton, treasurer of the 
Ex Libris Society, has prepared for the same 
series a monograph upon French Book Plates, 
which will embody the information contained 
in the few French books on the subject, all of 
which are out of print and scarce, and supple¬ 
ment them with much matter needed by English 
collectors. About one hundred rare plates, 
mostly dated, and nearly all reproduced for 
the first time, will add to the value of the book 
as a book of reference, and increase its attrac¬ 
tion to those who are neither specialists in 
heraldry nor collectors of Ex Libns. 

Messrs. Percival & Co. will publish im¬ 
mediately, as the first volume of a new series, 
to be called “ Periods of European History,” 
an historical summary of the period from 1789 
to 1815, by Mr. H. Morse Stephens, the 
historian of the French Bevolution, who is now 
reader in Indian history at Cambridge. 

Thl same publishers announce a History of 
the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
English Political Economy, from 1776 to 1848, 
by Mr. Edwin Cannan. One of his results is 
to show that the Ricardian system was of a 
much more practical character than is generally 
supposed. 

The next volume in the series of ‘‘Heroes of 
the Nations ” will be John Wyclif: Last of the 
Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers, 
by Mr, Lewis Sergeant. 


The Archdeacon of London has written a 
volume of essays on Christian character and 
conduct in the present day under the title of 
The Servant of Christ. It will be published by 
Mr. Elliot Stock immediately. 

Messrs. Cassell & Company will publish 
in a few days Playthings and Parodies, con¬ 
sisting of short stories by Mr. Barry Pain. 

Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. have in the 
press a Short Study of the Life and Worlds of Lord 
Tennyson, by the Rev. Arthur Jenkinson. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce 
the " Ariel” Shakspere, each play in a separate 
volume, with reproductions of the designs by 
Frank Howard, first published in 1833. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. will 
shortly issue, in cheap one-volume form, under 
the title of “Love Knots,” Miss May Crom- 
melin’s three-volume novel Cross Roads. This 
change is necessitated by the fact that the first 
title was not entered at Stationers Hall, and 
has since been adopted by another author. 

The forthcoming number of the Library 
Review will oontain an appreciation of Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne, by Mr. William Sharp; 
an article, entitled “The Dead Laureate,” by 
Mr. J. Cuming Walters; and a paper on “ Peer 
Gynt,” by Mr. R. Brimley Johnson. 

M. St£phane Mat.t. a rm ft has written an 
appreciation of Lord Tennyson, which will 
appear, in the original French, in The National 
Observer of October 29. 

A new novel in three volumes, by the late 
Mrs. Lockett, of Sydney, entitled Judith 
Grant, will be published next week by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 

The first edition of the “ Yonge Library ” 
having been sold before publication, a second 
edition is in preparation, and will be ready in a 
few days. 

The English Goethe Society will open its 
winter session by a meeting at the rooms of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, on Monday 
next, October 31, when Miss Hagemann will 
read a paper on “Goethe as a Minister of 
State.” A new volume of Transactions is in the 
press. The secretary is Dr. Eug. Oswald, 49, 
Blomfield-road, Maida Hill. 


The first general meeting of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Society was held on Monday, October 
24, at 20, Hanover-square, when the report of 
the committee, appointed in July, was read 
and adopted. Mr. W. A. Copinger was elected 
president; Lord Charles Bruce, Mr. W. A. 
Christie, and Dr. Garnett, vice-presidents; and 
Mr. Alfred H. Huth, treasurer. The pro¬ 
gramme for the opening session comprises a 
series of papers on various aspects of biblio¬ 
graphical work by the president, Mr. F. 
Madan, of the Bodleian Library, Mr. Aldrich, 
of the British Museum, Mr. William Morris, 
and others. The recommendations of the 


committees on early printed books, gener 
literature, current literature, special biblio- 
grapies, and book printing and publishing. It 
was also decided to form a library of biblio¬ 
graphical works, and to hold occasional 
exhibitions of book rarities. Mr. Talbot Reed, 
of 4, Fann-street, E.C., is the hon. secretary. 


The second part of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s 
Dictionary of English Book-Collectors consists 
mainly of contributions by Mr. Michael 
Kearney. The first library he describes is that 
of Mary Queen of Soots, two of whoso books 
can be traced with certainty. The cover of 
one of these, now in the possession of Lord 
Rosebery, is here reproduced, in one of Mr. 
Griggs’s most skilful facsimiles, simulating the 
very texture of the original. Next we have an 
account of the Earl of Sunderland, who formed 
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the famous collection called after his name, 
which remained at Blenheim Palace until a few 
years ago. It seems that he was comparatively 
indifferent to bindings, and never put his own 
arms on them. A list is given of the more 
valuable of his books, arranged in a classified 
order. Then follow notes—lor they are little 
more—upon the library at Syston Park, 
Lincolnshire, formed at the end of last oentury 
by Sir John Thorold, and dispersed in 1884 ; 
upon the collection formed about the same 
time by Colonel Stanley, of Cross Hall, Lan¬ 
cashire, which was sold in his lifetime; upon 
the more famous collection of Henry Perkins, 
sold at Hanworth Park, near Feltham, in 1873 ; 
upon the library of John Bennie, the engineer: 
and upon the private collections of two brothers 
named Edwards, son of a bookseller at Halifax 
in the last century. Finally we have an article 
of some length upon the greatest collector of 
our own time, Mr. Henry Huth, together with 
a portrait. It is written by Mr. F. S. Ellis 
(now of Torquay) one of the compilers of the 
Huth catalogue, with an appendix by Mr. 
Alfred H. Huth. From the latter we learn that 
the collection now contains all the MSS. of the 
historian, Henry Thomas Buckle, and also the 
most interesting volumes from his library. 

Messrs. Noel, Cowway & Co., of Binning 
ham, have issued an illustrated catalogue of 
autograph letters and MSS., classified according 
to subjects. The most important lots are a 
collection of musical scores and other historic 
documents relating to Mendelssohn; and a 
page of an unpublished travesty of “ Othello,” 
written by Dickens in his twentieth year. 

It seems worthy of note that one New York 
publisher—who shall be nameless here—adver¬ 
tises no less than fifteen editions of the Works 
of Tennyson, some of which, we presume, 
differ only in their bindings. The cheapest, in 
half-leather, is priced as 75 cents (3s.). One 
of them, described as “ boxed,” bears the still 
more mystic title of the “ Venetian Bamboo ” 
edition. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Bev. John Dobie has been elected to the 
chair of Hebrew and oriental languages at 
Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Prof. 
Adams. Mr. Dobie, who is a Presbyterian 
chaplain on the Indian establishment, is quite 
a young man, though he has won a reputation 
by his journey in Southern Arabia, undertaken 
for the purpose of examining Himyaritic 
inscriptions and the literature of the Jews of 
Yemen. 

Prof. G. H. Dabwiw has been appointed to 
represent the University of Cambridge at the 
Galileo tercentenary, to be held at Padua in 
December. 

Prof. Jowett is lecturing at Oxford this 
term upon “ The Pre-Hocratic Philosophy.” 

Me. J. H. Middleton, Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, announces a course of 
four lectures on “ Michelangelo.” 

The Bev. W. Eustace Daniel, Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint at Oxford, proposes 
to deliver his terminal lecture upon “ Zechariah 
and Malachi ” upon Wednesday, November 23. 

Mr. F. Madaw will deliver a lecture on 
Thursday next, in connexion with the Oxford 
Association for the Education of Women, upon 
“ Mediaeval Education in Oxford.” 

The University of the Cape of Good Hope 
has applied for the privileges of incorporation 
at Cambridge. 

The Oxford Magazine for October 26 is a 
particularly interesting number. It contains 
a report of Mr. Gladstone’s Bomanes Lecture, 
with critical comments by H. B.; an obituary \ 


notice of the late Colonel Crowder, for eighteen 
years bursar of Corpus, by H. F. T., his travel¬ 
ling companion in the Levant; and a very 
elaborate tabular statement, showing the places 
of education, &c., of the successful candidates 
at the recent examination for the Indian Civil 
Service. Out of the first ten, it appears that 
eight were Oxford men; while, as to schools, 
Merchant Taylors and Bath are each repre¬ 
sented by three. 

The total number of matriculations at Cam¬ 
bridge this term is 875, as compared with 862 
last year. The following is the order of the 
larger colleges:—Trinity, 180; St. John’s, 81; 
Pembroke, 59; Trinity Hall, 57 ; Clare, 53 ; 
Caius, 52; Emmanuel, 48; Christ’s and Non- 
Collegiate, 46 each; Jesus, 41; and Corpus, 40. 

£w supplement to our note last week on the 
matriculations at Oxford, we may now state 
that Christ Church has 62 freshmen. New Col¬ 
lege 58, Keble 51, Trinity 46, Magdalen 39, 
Brasenose and Exeter 33 each. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


Like a small streamlet on a mountain-side, 

A white thread glancing in the summer sun, 
Lightly down leaping with a joyous spring, 

So passes happy childhood’s playful hour. 

Next, through green dells and ’neath o’ershadow- 
ing crags, 

The growing stream with heedless flow winds on, 
Now gladly lingering round some glowing isle 
That smiles with heavenly beauty, and allures 
With promise of perpetual delights; 

Now fiercely dashing down some rough cascade 
Where rushing waters split on hostile rocks, 
Spouting aloft the iridescent spray 
Drifted in sunless clefts by swaying winds; 

So pass the years of youth. Our riper age 
Is like the broadened river's stately march, 

Whose current slackens, yet admits no pause, 

But passes field and coppice, tower and town, 

Not wholly ’scaping from defiling stains, 

Yet toiling onward restlessly. Aaown 
Its smooth yet ever-sliding stream we haste, 

Nor mark the progress of its quiet speed, 

Till, faster rushing as it nears the end 
It sweeps us onward in resistless course 
Through the tom rapids of disease and pain. 

Till, plunging down the cataract of death, 

We glide into a vast and unknown space, 

The boundless ocean of eternity. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the current number of Mind, Mr. H. 
Butgers Marshall continues his study of “The 
Field of Aesthetics Psychologically Con¬ 
sidered.” His object is to show that our 
aesthetic experience, while essentially hedonic, 
is differentiated from other non-aesthetic 

C ’ sures. The radical distinction, according to 
, is the relative permanence—that is, the 
permanent revivability—of aesthetic as com¬ 
pared with other pleasures. The argument is 
ingenious, but is perhaps a little forced. Surely 
there are pleasures which attain to an excep¬ 
tional degree of this kind of permanence— e.g., 
the joy of a great and only half expected 
personal success, which we should never think 
of bringing within the “ aesthetic field.” Mr. 
Marshall rightly protests against the idea 
that pleasures are in themselves complete 
psychical states or “ psychoses.” But he does 
not carry this view far enough. Aesthetic 
experience is undoubtedly a variety of pleasure; 
but it differs from other experiences much less 
through any peculiarities of its pleasure- 
element or phase than through peculiarities of 
its psychical entourage, such as its mode of 
production, its implication of a consensus of 
feelings, and the like. This is the fact which gives 


strength to the position that aesthetic experience 
is more than pleasure, and the hedonist cannot 
hope to turn this position by merely ignoring 
the rich complexity of the phenomena. Mr. A. 
Eastwood, in a second paper, comes down 
heavily on “ Lotze’s Antithesis between Thought 
and Things.” There is no doubt that, in his 
characteristic attempt to mediate between 
the Bealism of Herbart and the Objective 
Idealism of Hegel, Lotze was not always suc¬ 
cessful in maintaining an intelligible consistent 
position ; and Mr. Eastwood, who seems to be a 
skilful dialectician, manages to expose a good 
deal of incongruity in Lotze’s philosophy. 
The articles are an able piece of criticism front 
the Hegelian point of view, and are extremely 
well written. Other papers are “ The Study of 
Crime,” by the Bev. W. D. Morrison, which 
seems more suitable for a statistical than for a 
philosophical journal; and “ On the Properties 
of a One-dimensional Manifold,” by Mr. B. J. 
Oilman. Altogether the new number of the 
journal is well filled, and with matter of varied 
interest. 

The latest number of The American 
Journal of Psychology embodies the results of 
more than one piece of good experimental 
work. Prof. Donaldson seeks to throw new 
light on the extent of the visual area 
in the cortex of man by a study of 
Laura Bridgman’s brain. The article is an 
excellent example of careful reasoning on 
carefully obtained facts. Mr. Dresslar traces 
out the influences of time of day, of muscular 
fatigue, and of mental activity on the 
rapidity of a series of tapping move¬ 
ments voluntarily carried out by the 
hands. It seems that, while we cannot tap 
as quickly as usual when muscularly fatigued, 
we tap more quickly after mental activity. 
Messrs. J. B. Angell and A. H. Pierce give the 
results of some new experiments in the field of 
simultaneous attention to disparate sensations, 
and bring out in an interesting way the com¬ 
plexity of the conditions which are at work 
when we try to seize at the same moment a 
visual and an auditory impression. A more 
popular element is supplied by Mr. B. J. 
Gilman’s report of his experimental investiga¬ 
tions into musical expressiveness. He bethought 
him, it seems, of an “ experimental concert,” 
in which the persons composing the audience 
should be invited to describe the impression, 
feeling, train of imagery induced by a par¬ 
ticular piece of music. The answers given are 
curious, by reason of the degree of concrete 
definiteness of most of the impressions. One 
cannot help wondering, however, whether 
ordinary musical impressions reach this degree 
of concrete representativeness; and whether Mr. 
Oilman’s audience, even though only amateurs, 
did not, as the result of this subjection to 
questioning, reflectively elaborate their im¬ 
pressions to a somewhat artificial point of 
definiteness. 
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d’habitability. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 12 fr. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ COUVADE ’’—THE GENESIS OF AN ANTHROPO¬ 
LOGICAL TERM. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford: Oct. 24, 1892. 

On coming to deal with couvade in the 
Dictionary, I was much surprised to find that 
this word, so French in form, is not recognised 
by Hatzfeld, Darmsteter, and Thomas, in their 
scholarly Dictionnaire General de la Langue 
Franeaise, now in course of publication. My 
surprise was increased when I found that no 
more had it been known to Littre, either in 
his original work, or in the Appendix of 
additions and corrections issued with the last 
volume. And I can scarcely say that surprise 


was lessened when, on finding it in Littre’s 
later Supplement, it appeared with no genuine 
French authority, but merely with a reference 
to the French translation of Prof. Max Muller’s 
Essays on Comparative Mythology, in which the 
translator had of course simply taken over the 
word, as a technical term, from the English 
text. Investigation soon showed that all the 
references I had to the term, either in English 
or French, went back to Dr. E. B. Tylor’s Early 
History of Mankind, published in 1865. And 
there, indeed, in chapter x., we have the first 
suggestion ot the name, in the sense in which 
it is now commonly applied by students of 
anthropology and folklore, i.e., as a general 
term to comprehend a series of customs, 
according to which, on the birth of a child, 
the father performs certain acts, or simulates 
certain states, natural or proper to the mother, 
or at least acts as an invalid, or abstains from 
certain foods or actions for a time shorter or 
longer, as if he were physically affected by the 
birth. Prof. Max Midler has already, in the 
Essays above named, uttered a needed caveat as 
to the danger of assuming that these various 
customs have any common origin, and can 
safely be labelled with a common name, which, 
to a certain extent, begs the question of their 
connexion. I have here the humbler function 
of inquiring, as a mere historian of language, 
into the genosis of the suggested common name 
couvade itself. 

Dr. Tylor says [op. cit. pp. 287-8): “ One 
of these practices has an existing European 
name, the couvade or ‘ hatching,’ and this 
term it may be convenient to use for the 
whole set.” On p. 295, the authority for this 
‘ European name ’ is given as Legrand d’Aussy, 
who is cited to the effect that the practice in 
question is said still to exist in some cantons of 
Bearn (French Navarre), where it is styled faire 
la couvade ; and a footnote refers the reader to 
Legrand d’Aussy’s Fabliaux du xii. et xiii. siecle, 
ed. 3, Paris, 1829. Being curious to see farther into 
the history of this word, which, although said 
to be used by Legrand d’Aussy, is unknown to 
modem French lexicographers, I turned up 
the passage referred to; and as Legrand d’Aussy 
died at the end of the eighteenth century, I took 
the necessary precaution of turning up the place 
in the two editions of his Fabliaux published 
during his lifetime (both in 1781), as well as 
in the third edition published thirty years after 
his death in 1829. Sharp experience has 
taught me that an author cannot be safely 
quoted from a posthumous edition, until the 
latter is compared with those published in his 
lifetime. I then found that Legrand d’Aussy 
himself said nothing about faire la couvade; 
that the passage referring to the custom in 
question had been greatly amplified and inter¬ 
polated by the editor of the edition of 1829, 
A. A. Renouard, who, and not Legrand d’Aussy, 
ought to have been given as the immediate 
authority for the expression faire la couvade. 
It is worth while to quote the passage as it 
appears in the two editions of 1781, and then 
as edited by Renouard in 1829 : 

“Edd. 1781.—On l’a trouvee . . ctablie chez les 
Caraibes d’Amerique; et l’on pretend qn’elle a 
existc chez les peuples de Bearn.” 

“Ed. 1829.—On l’a trouvee . . etablie chez les 
Caraibes d’Amerique. Elle ctait autrefois eu 
usage en Espagne, chez les Celtiberiens. C’est 
des Espagnols, sans donte, que Ton pris les 
Beamois, chez lesquels on prfitend qu’elle subsiste 
encore dans quelques cantons, ce qu’ils appellent 
faire la couvade." 

It is to be noticed how remarkably the vague 
allegation of past history in Legrand d’Aussy 
is converted into an allegation of present fact 
by his editor; of which more anon. At present 
I have to call attention to the statement that 
faire la couvade was the appellation of the 
practice in Beam in 1829. If so, the phrase 


must be either French or Beamese. The latter, 
although politically and geographically a 
French dialect, is linguistically a distinct 
language, side by side with French, Provencal, 
Catalan, and Castilian—which, if Navarre had 
survived as an independent kingdom, might 
now have been one of the national languages of 
Europe. Well,/aire la couvade is not Beamese; 
couvade, indeed, from the phonetic laws of 
the language, could not possibly he a 
Beamese worn. Was it then French ? Certainly 
couvade had (in a certain sense) once been 
French, literary or colloquial, for Cotgrave, 
in 1611, enters couvade, as a synonym of couvee, 

“ brood,” “ covey,” and couvement, “ hatching,” 
“brooding,” and adds the very phrase faire la 
couvade as used to mean “ to sit cowering or 
skowking within doors, to lurke in the campo 
when Qallants are at battell”; it being an 
obvious expression of derision for such a 
coward or laggard to say that he fait la couvade, 
or, as we say in the North, “ sits clocking ” 
like a hen in her nest. As is well-known, the 
ending -ade of nouns of action is not originally 
French, but a Frenchified adaptation of Pro¬ 
vencal words in - ada, or of Spanish words in 
-ada, or Italian words in -ada or -ata. The 
native French corresponding ending is -et, 
derived through a proto-French -ede, as in 
French armee, which comes through armede, 
from Romanic armada (surviving in Provencal 
and Spanish), and originating in a Latin type 
armiita. (See the article -ade in the Diction¬ 
ary.) But although the ending -ade appeared 
originally only in adaptations of southern 
words, it soon became a living French suffix 
(just as it is also an English one in cannonade, 
blockade, &c.); and couvade, as known to Cot- 
grave, may either have been a Frenchified form 
of a southern covada, cobada, used in French 
dialects bordering on the Provencal domain, or 
it may have originated in Frenoh itself, as a 
colloquial synonym of couvde. But neither the 
seventeenth century Frenoh couvade nor any 
of its cognates has, or ever had, the sense 
attributed to it in B6am by Legrand d’Aussy’s 
editor. The Beamese cognate coade (three 
syllables) is simply and solely = French couvte, 
as a covey or brood of chickens, &c., and the 
action of hatching. It is quite certain that 
neither in 1865 nor in 1829, nor at any date 
preceding, was couvade an existing name for 
the alleged practice in any European language, 
least of all m Beamese or in Bdam. 

Whence, then, did the late editor of Legrand 
d’Aussy get the expression P He could hardly 
have taken it directly from Cotgrave and him¬ 
self have given to it this specific sense. The 
solution of the puzzle is that in 1790 — 1815 
(thus after Legrand d’Aussy wrote) Citizen 
Sacombe, the physician-poet of Carcassone, 
published his famous Luciniade, a poem, in ten 
cantos, upon the art of accouchcments, in 
which, dealing with the custom in question, 
with a rhetorical conglomeration of place and 
time, he says: 

“ Eu Amerique, en Corse, etchez l’Ib6rien, 

En France memo encor chez le Venarnien, 

Au pays navarrois, lorsqu’ ’une femme accouche, 
L’Spouse sort du lit et le mari se couche. 

On le met au regime, et notre faux malade, 
Soigne par l’accouchee, en son lit fait couvade.” 
Here the expression fait couvade has no specific 
application to the custom in question : it is 
casually used by Citizen Sacombe precisely as 
explained by Cotgrave, i.e., as an expression of 
derision for the man who thus “ lies clocking ” 
in bed, when well enough to be “ in the campe ” 
or “ at the battell,” or at his ordinary masculine 
work. The word which had become obsolete in 
literary Frenoh (if it ever existed there), or 
perhaps only the derisive phrase in which the 
word was alone preserved, had come down in 
colloquial use to 1790, and was then casually 
used by a provincial writer. The editor of the 
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1829 edition of Legrand d’Aussy, probably not 
knowing tbe obsolete word, mistook it for a 
technical or proper term, and, with that loose¬ 
ness which seems to have cleared to the use of 
the word, stated that it was the existing appel¬ 
lation of the practice in B£arn. Many loose 
and picturesque writers, such for example as 
the late Francisque Michel, have caught up his 
statement without examination (though not 
without embellishment) and it has passed, as 
we have seen, into an anthropological use (or 
abuse) which would certainly have astonished 
Cotgrave or Citizen Sacombe. 

In my investigation of the history of the 
word, I have had perforce to investigate also the 
statements made as to the alleged custom, with 
some curious results, which, however, I reserve 
for the next number of the Academy. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


FUNERAL CUSTOM IN THE COUNTY OF 
WEXFORD. 

Curig Breac, Howth, Ireland: Oct. 15,1892. 
Can any of your correspondents learned in 
ancient customs inform me whether the follow¬ 
ing funeral ceremony, still practised in Wex¬ 
ford, exists elsewhere 't 

When the coffin is supplied, the pieces of wood 
which remain over are cut into small crosses 
measuring two feet eight inches in height by 
eleveninches wide across the arms. These crosses 
are painted in varied colours—green, blue, red, 
and yellow. They have pointed shafts; and 
one, which is meant to be planted in the soil at 
the head of the grave, is laid on the coffin, while 
the others are carried by the chief mourners 
behind. At the cross roads nearest to the 
cemetery there is always a hawthorn tree, at 
the foot of which the procession pauses, and the 
cross-bearers lift their crosses to its branches, 
where they fix them and leave them. In some 
places the tree has fallen beneath its weight of 
crosses, but its root remains, or at all events 
the memory of the place where it grew; and 
so the practice is continued, and the crosses 
are thrust in a heap lying one upon another, 
till a mound often eight or ten feet high may 
be seen. 

It was an ancient custom in Tork to pray at 
crosses on the way to the cemetery (see Brand, 
Papular Antiquities, vol. ii., p. 173). However, 
it is in the South-west of England, and 
especially in Somersetshire, that I should expect 
to find traces of the special practice I allude 
to. The baronies of Bargy and of Forth 
are the parts of Wexford where it is found; 
and Forth is described by Colonel Solomon 
Richards in 1682 as possessed by a fresh settle¬ 
ment of English, “ the old English being still 
numerous.” It was “ the Gate of the Kingdom 
of Ireland at which the English under the 
conduct of Robert Fitzstephen first entered in 
1170.” The hawthorn at once reminds us of 
the Glastonbury thorn, and of the Thom of St. 
Patrick on the side of the hill above the banks 
of the Loire at Tours; but the customs and 
legends connected with these trees refer to the 
miraculous blossoming of trees at Christmas: 
a miraculous property they have in common 
with the Rose of Jericho. 

This Wexford custom, on the other hand, 
seems to belong to the worship of the Instru¬ 
ments of the Passion, to be connected with the 
Passion, not the Birth of Christ. The haw¬ 
thorn and whitethorn and blackthorn all claim 
to have been used for the sacred Crown of 
Thorns. Sir John Mandeville says, “They 
maden hym a orowne of the branches of the 
Albiespyne, that is Whitethorn,” and Giles 
Fletcher says: 

“ It was but now they gathered blooming May, 
And of his arms disrobed the branching tree, 

To strow with boughs and blossoms all thy way ; 
And now the branchlesse trunck a crosse for thee, 
And May, dismaid, thy coronet must be.” 


The form of procession, carrying in our 
hands ivy, sprigs of laurel, rosemary, or other 
evergreens, is said to be emblematic of the 
soul’s immortality. So this bearing of the 
cross to the point where, at the meeting of four 
roads, that road is chosen which leads directly 
to the grave, is emblematic of the soul’s sub¬ 
mission ; while the laying down the cross upon 
the thorny branch that made the Saviour’s 
crown is an instance of Christian symbolism 
still lingering among our peasantry that ought 
not to pass unrecorded. 

I should much like to learn whether this 
custom is peculiar to the people of Wexford. 

Margaret Stokes. 


THE STORY OF NAMUKI. 

London : Oct. 22, 1862. 

In reading this pleasing scandal about Indra, 
and his excesses in Soma, and his “ hair of the 
dog that bit him,” surd (brandy), and all his 
troubles with Namuki and the bolt of foam, I 
seem to hear a hundred echoes from folk-lore 
and fairy tale. Where have I read most of 
this before, not in Indian literature ■ The 
deed which is not to be done by day or night, 
with wet or dry—it seems very familiar. It 
sounds like a practical application of a set of 
devinettes, such as we find all the world over. 
Will no energetic folk-lorist hunt out the 
parallels to Namuki, “Hold Fast”—who 
faintly reminds one of the Tar Baby—and to 
the evasions of a promise, which correspond to 
“neither by night nor day, neither with wet or 
dry” 'i Mr. Jacobs, Iain sure, has instances 
at his fingers’ ends, and they would be interest¬ 
ing to compare; though, of course, they would 
not prove anything either way, for they, too, 
might be said to have “ a physical background.” 

A. Lang. 


A MISPRINT IN BURKE. 

Lonlon: Oct. 22, 1892. 

In Burke’s (posthumously printed) “ Third 
Letter on a Regicide Peace,” there is a curious 
misprint, which has escaped the observation of 
all editors, although it makes nonsense of the 
passage in which it occurs. The words as 
printed (Clarendon Press Edition, p. 210) are : 
“ In this country, land and offices only excepted, 
we raise no faculty tax. We preserve the faculty 
from the expence.” It is clear, I think, that 
“preserve” is a blunder for presume. The 
meaning is, that in England the rule was not to 
tax a man’s resources (“ faculty ”) as such, but 
his expenditure, so that it was possible for a 
miser to evade his fair share of the burden. 

Henry Bradley. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Oct. 80. 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Rudyard Kip¬ 
ling,” with Illustrative Readings, by Mr. Willmott Dixon. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Plato's Republic and Modern 
Democracy,” by Mrs. Biyant. 

Monday, Oct. 81, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
“ The Head and Neck,” L, by Mr. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Goethe: ‘ Goethe as a Minister of State,” by 
Minn HAgemann. 

Tuesday, Noy. 1, 8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ The Book 
of the Dead,” continued, bv Mr. P. le Page Renouf; 
“ The Two Captivities: The Habor and the uhebar,” by 
Mr. W. F. Ainsworth. 

7.30 p m. Zoological: “ Mammals from Nyaasaland,” 
by Mr. Oldfield Thomas. * 4 Zeuglodont and other Cetacean 
Remains from the Tertiaries of the Caucasus,” by Mr. R. 
Lydekker. “ A remarkable new Species of Cidaris from 
Mauritius.” by Prof. F. Jeffrey BeJL 

Wednesday, Nov. 2, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : “ The 
Development of Gun Locks, from Examples in the 
Tower, ’ by Viscount Dillon: “ Indoor Games of Mediaeval 
School Boys,” by Mr. J. T. MicUethwaite; “ Edward the 
Confessors Gold Chain and Crucifix,” by Mr. Walter 
Lovell. 

8 p.m. Elizabethan: “ Samuel Daniel,” by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers. 

TiiuesdaYjNov. 3, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, 
“ The Head and Neck,” IlVby Mr. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Iinnean : “ A Theoretical Origin of Endogens 
through an Aquatic Habit,” by Prof. Henalow. 


8 p.m. Viking Club: “The Objects of the Viking 
Club, by Mr. A. W. Johnston; "Some Aspects of 
Toleration in the Closing Years of the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Mr. E. Blair. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “ Journey from the East 
Coast te Uganda ana the Great Equatorial Lakes of 
Africa,” by Capt. F. D. Lug&rd. 

FaiDAY, Nov. 4, 8 p.m. Philological : *' Fresh Byrne Testa 
for Chaucer,” by Prof. Skeat. 

8 p.m. Geologists’ Association : Conversazione. 


SCIENCE. 

THE RACE AND LANGUAGE OF THE HITTITE8. 
Be la Race et de la Langue des Hit tiles. 

Pax Leon de Lantsheere. (Brussels : 

Goemaere.) 

This is one of the best books which have 
been written about the Hittites. Indeed, 
I do not know where else there is to be 
found so clear and comprehensive an account 
of what is known or conjectured up to the 
present moment concerning that interesting 
people of the ancient East. Moreover, 
M. de Lantsheere does not confine himself 
to a mere repetition of the assertions of 
others, or of the facts with which wo are 
already acquainted; from time to time he 
criticises the theories which he passes under 
review, and suggests fresh points of view 
of his own. Perhaps, however, the chief 
merit of the book is its orderly arrangement 
of the material, and the scrupulous care 
with which references are given for the 
statements made in the text. 

At the end of his preface the author 
says: 

“ I wish in this work thoroughly to examine 
the questions which relate to the race and 
language of the Hittites. My sole aim is to 
introduce method into the facts which we 
know, to get rid of adventurous hypotheses, 
and thus to indicate by a process of elimina¬ 
tion the direction in which more fortunate 
inquirers may discover the solution of the 
problem.” 

In this aim he may be assured that he has 
succeeded. 

In one point, however, Hittite studies 
have advanced since his volume was printed. 
The inscriptions discovered by Messrs. 
Ramsay and Hogarth in Asia Minor have 
been published in the Recueil de Travaux 
relatifs d la Philologte et d VArchiologie 
egyptiennes et assyriennes, and my ownmemoir 
on the linguistic results to be obtained from 
them has also appeared in the same periodi¬ 
cal. What I have said therein will disarm 
the criticism passed by Mr. de Lantsheere 
upon one side of my attempt to decipher 
the texts. 

The arguments which show that the 
authors of the Hittite monuments were the 
Hittites of the Old Testament, and of the 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Vannic inscriptions 
are set forth with great lucidity. One of 
the most striking of these arguments is the 
fact that the Egyptian artists have repre¬ 
sented the Khata or Hittites with precisely 
the same remarkable features as those 
which are ascribed to them in their own 
sculptures. M. de Lantsheere farther 
points out that the Hittite proper names 
met with in the Egyptian and Assyrian 
records agree with those prevalent among 
the populations of the Taurus in Kilikia and 
Kappadokia. It was this feet which 
originally led me, thirteen years ago, to 
reject the theory that the language of the 
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Hittites was Semitic; and to the proper 
names which I then collected in support of 
my view M. de Lantsheere now adds several 
more. 

He has also drawn attention to certain 
artistic details which point to the northern 
origin of the Hittite tribes, and at the same 
time indicate a comparatively early date 
for many of the monuments they have left 
behind them. Thus, the Hittite king 
Khata-sir is represented on the Egyptian 
monuments with precisely the same tiara as 
the personage represented in the Hittite 
sculpture of Giaur Kalessi in Western Asia 
Minor. Moreover, “ the human heads so 
frequently found in the Hittite inscriptions 
occur as a decoration on a silver vase dis¬ 
covered at Mykenae by M. Tzountas,” like 
four rams’ heads on an intaglio disinterred 
from the tomb of Yaphio. These and other 
parallels between the art of the Hittite 
monuments and that of the My kenaean period 
in Greece are of considerable value in deter¬ 
mining what we may call the “ Hittite age,” 
since the discoveries of Dr. Flinders Petrie 
have now removed all doubt from the minds 
of competent archaeologists as to the early 
date of the Mykenaean antiquities. 

A. H. Sayce. 


OBITUARY. 

DE. C. 8CHUTZ. 

The death of Dr. C. Schiitz at the age of eighty- 
seven, oarries us back to the very early days of 
Sanskrit studies in Europe. At first, after 
Bopp, Schlegel, and Humboldt had made the 
existence of a Sanskrit literature known in 
Germany, to edit a single text like Nala, or a 
play like Sakuntala, was considered a very 
great achievement indeed. No one thought 
of attempting more; and to attack the 
difficult artificial poetry of Magha or Bharavi 
would have been considered, at the time, ultra 
vires by the best students of Sanskrit. Dr. 
Schiitz was the first, or one of the first, who 
discovered the usefulness of Sanskrit comment¬ 
aries, and was able with their aid to grapple 
successfully with the obscure style of the 
artificial poetry of India. In 1837 he pub¬ 
lished his translation of Five Songs of the 
Bhatti Kavya, which was followed in 1843 by 
his translation of Magha's Biaupalabadha, and 
in 1845 by that of Bharavi's Kiratdrguniya. 
In all these translations Dr. Schiitz showed 
himself a painstaking and conscientious scholar; 
and though thesepoems themselves have almost 
ceased to interest European scholars, their study 
and that of their commentaries proved an 
excellent discipline to those who afterwards 
entered upon an independent examination of the 
treasures of Sanskrit literature, and who had 
perceived that a familiarity with the style of 
native commentators formed an indispensable 
condition of real progress. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Schiitz was forced to fall out of the ranks of 
the advancing ermy of Sanskrit scholars by 
blindness, which attacked him in 185S. Since 
that time his name has been but little 
heard of among Orientalists. Some of his 
school-books for French and English literature 
seem to have enjoyed a wide and lasting 
popularity. He died at Bielefeld last month, 
deeply mourned by his numerous pupils and by 
his fellow-citizens. His name vnll always be 
mentioned with respect in the history of 
Sanskrit scholarship. 


THE ACADEMY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DATE OF THE FOURTH EGYPTIAN DYNASTY. 

86, Bloomsbury-square: Oct. 18,1893. 

Mr. Petrie’s statement in Medum as to the 
passage-angle of Senefru’s pyramid completes 
a chain of astronomical evidence proving the 
commencement of the IYth Dynasty to have 
been very approximately 3700 b.c., an outline 
of which (pending fuller details) will, I think, 
be of interest to readers of the Academy. 

The entrance passage of the Medum pyramid 
has a polar distance (allowing for the azi¬ 
muth error of the passage) of about 45, 
and, if intended for observation of a circum¬ 
polar star, fixes the date of the structure 
within not very wide limits. Between 
4900 and 2900 b.c. no naked eye star was 
within this distance of the pole, except the 
sixth magnitude star 126 Piazzi (xiii) which was 
so situate about 3820 to 3620 b.c., its minimum 
distance being about 36'. Allowing an uncer¬ 
tainty of a few minutes of arc, a date fifty 
years on either side of these extremes would 
satisfy the requirements of the case. 

The passage-angle of the Great Pyramid is 
3’ 30' below the pole (3‘ 34' in the built por¬ 
tion, the latest). The Second Pyramid passage 
has also an angle of about 3 s 31' polar distance 
(Smyth’s measures—Perring and Vyse, whose 
angle measures are not accurate, give 4” o'). 
Finally the northern “trial-passage” east of 
the Great Pyramid has the polar distance 3° 22' 
-t- or -8'. Now at the date 3650 b.c. the star 
217 Piazzi (somewhat brighter than that last 
named) was at a distance of 3° 29' from the 
pole, increasing to 3’ 34' by 3630 b.c. 

East of the Great Pyramid there are certain 
straight trenches (one at the N.E. comer) run¬ 
ning respectively 13’ 6', 24° 22', and 75° 58' east 
of North and west of South. At about the 
date named these trenches pointed very nearly 
to Canopus at setting and to Arcturus and 
Altair at rising, the average error of azimuth 
being less than a degree (always in the same 
direction). It is quite out of the question to 
regard this as accidental. There are not more 
than a dozen stars whose average magnitude is 
equal to that of the three named, and at any 
given date the odds are about 90 to 1 against 
three such stars rising or setting within a 
degree of three azimuths taken at random. 

But even these differences of half a degree or 
so are accounted for. Befraction at the 
horizon amounts to about 35' of arc; if we 
assume that the Egyptian (?) astronomers 
took it roundly at 30', and that they intended 
to observe the stars on the true and not the 
apparent horizon, we find the azimuths would 
have been (3645 b.c.) :— 

Canopus 13° 3'(W. of S ), Trench 13’ 6' 
Arcturus 24’ 23' (E. of N.j, ,, 24 s 22' 

Altair 76’ 0' ( „ ), „ 75’ 58' 

These figures speak for themselves. The dates 
3645 b.c. for the trenches and external works, 
and 3630 b.c. for the completion of the entrance 
passage, with an interval of fifteen years, accord 
with the probabilities of the case. It should 
be remembered that they are deduced quite 
independently. 

It only remains to add in this place that the 
data employed are Mr. Petrie’s measures, Mr. 
Stockweu’s tables of the place of the pole 
from 8000 years prior to 1850 A.D., and the 
stellar proper motions of the last Greenwich 
Ten-Year Catalogue (for Canopus, the Mel¬ 
bourne Catalogue). 

The net result is that the three reigns of 
Senefru, Khuffu, and Kaffra may be definitely 
assigned to the century 3700-3600 b.c. It is 
interesting to note that this follows close upon 
the period of Sargon and Naram-Sin in Baby¬ 
lonia (3800-3750 b.c.). These monarchs, there¬ 
fore, preceded the great Fourth Dynasty kings, 
and their conquest of the Sinaitic Peninsula 


cannot be placed in the period of decline in the 
Sixth Dynasty. It was prior to that of 
Senefru’s, but apparently lasted only about one 
generation after Naram-Sin before it gave way 
before the spreading power of Egypt. 

The pyramids, following so soon after the 
revival of astronomical science under Sargon, 
taken in conjunction with the statement of 
Herodotus that they were ascribed by the 
Egyptians to a shepherd, Philition, and with 
the fact of a great artistic revival under the 
Fourth Dynasty, is significant. So too are the 
laboriously broken statues of Kaffra and like 
remains. Have we here an early example of 
Semitic influence and subsequent reaction, 
paralleled 2000 years later under Khuenaten ? 

G. F. Hardy. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The first meeting of the Linnean Society for 
this session will be held at Burlington House 
on Thursday next, at 8 p.m., when the Rev. 
Prof. Henslow will read a paper on “A 
Theoretical Origin of Endogens through an 
Aquatic Habit.” 

The following is the list of nominations for 
the council of the London Mathematical Society 
for the session 1892-3, which will be balloted 
for at the annual meeting on November 10: 
President, Mr. A. B. Kempe; vice-presidents, 
Messrs. Basset, Elliott, andGreenhill; treasurer, 
Dr. J. Larmor; hon. secs., Messrs. M. Jenkins 
and R. Tucker; other members, Mr. H. F. 
Baker, Drs. Forsyth, Glaisher, Hill, and Hobson, 
Messrs. J. Hammond, Love, and J. J. Walker, 
and Major Macmahon, R. A. After the election, 
the retiring president, Prof. Greenhill, will 
deliver an address. 

The committee appointed by the British 
Association—in conjunction with the Society 
cf Antiauaries, the Anthropological Institute, 
and the Folklore Society — to organise an 
ethnographical survey of the United Kingdom, 
have issued a circular stating that, as a pre¬ 
liminary step, they propose to recoid for certain 
typical villages and the neighbouring districts— 
(1) physical types of the inhabitants, (2) current 
traditions and beliefs, (3) peculiarities of dialect, 
(4) monuments and other remains of ancient 
culture; and (5) historical evidence as to con¬ 
tinuity of race. As a first step, the committee 
desire to form a list of such villages in the 
United Kingdom as appear especially to deserve 
ethnographic study, out of which a selection 
might afterwards be made. The villages suit¬ 
able for entry on the list are such as contain 
not less than a hundred adults, the large 
majority of whose forefathers have lived there 
so far back as can be traced, and of whom the 
desired physical measurements, with photo¬ 
graphs, might be obtained. 

Dr. Alfred Schofield’s Elementary Physio- 
logy for Students will be published early next 
month by Messrs. Cassell & Co , with coloured 
plates and other illustrations. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The opening meeting of the forty-ninth session 
of the Philological Society will be held at Uni¬ 
versity College, Gower-street, on Friday next, 
at 8 p.m., when Prof. Skeat will read a paper 
on “ Fresh Ryme Tests for Chaucer.” Among 
the other papers promised for the session— 
besides two Dictionary evenings by Dr. J. A. H. 
Murray and Mr. Henry Bradley (the president 
of the Society)—are: “ The Assimilation of 
Pretonic n in Celtic Suffixes,” by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes; “The Extensions of the Allitera¬ 
tive Line in Old English Verse,” by Prof. 
Frank Heath ; “ Celtic Etymologies,” by Prof. 
J. Strachan; and “Greek Etymologies,” by 
Mr. E. R. Wharton. 
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Dr. R, N. CtTST, speaking as “one of the 
oldest students of the languages of British 
India,” has addressed a memorial to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, urging the desirability of en¬ 
couraging oriental research by awarding 
honorary distinctions to those who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in the advance of Indian 
literature, archaeology, and culture, whether 
Europeans or natives. Some passages of his 
memorial seem to us to ignore the amount of 
good work that is being done to-day by members 
of the Indian services; nor has their work 
been entirely unrecognised by the Government. 

The last number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) contains a paper 
by Mr. Theo. G. Pinches upon some cuneiform 
inscriptions from Asnunnak, which have been 
discovered by the French Assyriologist,. M. 
Pognon. The other papers are continuations. 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie traces Hindu in¬ 
fluences upon early Chinese civilisatiou, in con¬ 
nexion with the beginnings of Taoism; M. 
Raoul de la Grasserie examines the rhythmics 
of Arabic poetry, with reference to the theory 
of the late Stanislas Guyard; and Mr. W. St. 
Chad Boscawen prints translations of two more 
letters from the Tel el-Amama Tablets in the 
British Museum. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Ahthbofolooical Institute. — (Tuesday, Oct. 18.) 
Da. E. B. Tylok, president, in the chair.—Major 
B. C. Temple read a paper on “ Developments in 
Buddhist Architecture and Symbolism, as illustrated 
by the Author’s Becont Exploration of Caves in 
Burma.” He commenced by saying that the 
object of the paper was chiefly to draw attention 
to' the extraordinarily rich, and for the present 
practically untouched, field for the ethnographist 
and antiquary existing in Burma. He exhibited 
some photographs of life-size figures in wood, 
carved by a well-known artist of Maulmain, of the 
“four sights” shown to Buddha as Prince 
Siddhartba on his first visits to the outer world— 
viz., the old man, the sick man, the dead man, and 
the priest; and also some admirable gilt wooden 
representations from Rangoon of Buddha in his 
standing and recumbent postures, with his begging 
bowl, and seated as King Jambupati, surrounded 
by priests and other worshippers. He next showed 
a remarkable set of gilt wooden images from the 
platform of the great Shwedagon pagoda at 
Bangoon, of nalt, bclut, hanuman myaukt and other 
Spirits believed in by the Burmese, seated on the 
steps of a lofty tagon-dain, or post, on the top of 
which is always perched the figure of the hcntha 
(bantu), or sacred goose, which apparently protects 
pagodas in some way. From these he passed on 
to four representations of large glazed bricks or 
tiles from Pegu. These curious, and (so far as 
English Museums are concerned) probably unique 
antiquities may be presumed to be at least 400 
years old, and formed at one time the ornamenta¬ 
tion of the three procession paths round a now 
completely ruined pagoda. They represent the 
march, battle, and flight of some foreign army, 
represented in true Indian fashion with elephant, 
monkey, and other animal faces. Borne of the 
figures are clad in Siamese and Cambodian fashion. 
The glazingis remarkably good, and Indian influence 
is clear in their construction. They may probably 
represent a scene from the Bamayana, which in a 
mutilated form is well known to Burmese 
mythology. These were followed by a huge figure 
of Buddha from Pegu in his recumbent attitude, 
which may be referred to King Dhammacheti who 
flourished in the fifteenth century. This image is 
181 ft. long and 46 ft. high at the shoulder. It is 
built of brick and is well proportioned throughout. 
Its histoiy is lost, and so was the image itself until 
1881. Pegu was utterly destroyed about 1760 by 
the Burmese, and the interest in its holy places 
lost tor more than a generation. This image 
became jungle-grown and hidden from view, 
and was accidently discovered by a railway con¬ 
tractor searching for ballast for the line m the 
neighbourhood. General and detailed views of 
the awgun Cave were shown, exhibiting the 


wonderful extent of its decoration with a vast 
number of terra-cotta tablets and images in wood, 
marble, alabaster, and other material, and the 
extraordinary variety and multitude of the objects 
connected with Buddhistic worship, both ancient 
and modern, to be found in it. The Kawgun Cave 
is the richest of those visited by Major Temple; but 
he explained that he had examined about half a 
dozen others in the district, and had since gathered 
positive information from native sources of the 
existence of about forty altogether. Many of 
these are hardly inferior to Kawgun in richness of 
Buddhistic remains, and several are said to contain 
in addition ancient MS3. which must now be of 
inestimable value. A few such MSS. have actually 
been found. It will thus be seen how great and 
valuable is the field, and how well worth systematic 
study by competent students. 


FINE ART. 

ART BOOKS. 

The Claims of Decorative Art. By Walter 
Crane. (Lawrence & Bullen.) Ah, that we 
could all love one another, and never covet 
wealth or honour or power of pictures or any¬ 
thing else that is not ours! Oh, for liberty, 
fraternity, equality, when there would be 
nothing to covet, for each would share alike, 
and an would belong to all! When there 
could be no class, no privilege, no rich, no 
poor, no distinction between art and craft. 
When each would bear his share of oommon 
toil, when the artist should do his turn at 
cleaning chimneys, and the statesman take his 
spell at carting manure. Ah, then indeed, and 
not till then, shall we have real living art, 
decorative or otherwise; Raphaels for the 
asking, Walter Cranes by the bushel. But 
should we ? Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. Morris 
seem to think bo, but they stop short of proof. 
Is it not at least open to argument that, under 
such Utopian conditions of existence, art 
would be a troublesome superfluity. Taking 
human nature as it is, if every man had his 
necessary wants assured him, would he be par¬ 
ticular about the shape of his spoon or the 
pattern of his wall-paper; and if he were, would 
he in a communistic household be able to 
gratify his special taste ? There are, we fear, 
a good many things to be thought out before 
launching such a revolution as would be neces¬ 
sary to make the experiment. In the mean¬ 
while, we are glad to have Mr. Walter Crane to 
exercise his charming skill for our delight. 
On those who are blind to the beauty of suoh 
designs as he produces, we fear that no im¬ 
provement in social conditions will have much 
effect. So far as the history of the world has 
gone, we are not aware of any great school of 
art that has developed under communistic 
auspices. Mr. Walter Crane, however, has the 
courage of his convictions, and pleads his case 
fairly and eloquently. No one can read his 
book without cordially admiring the spirit that 
animates it, and agreeing with him to a very 
great extent as to the deep and widespread 
evils for which he desires to find a remedy. 

I There Art Begins. By Hume Nisbet. 
(Chatto & Windus.) As far as we can judge 
from this book, Art begins by the eating of 
vegetables; at all events, it ends with it, as 
Mr. Nisbet distinctly avers that a man cannot 
be a true artist in its highest sense unless he 
be a vegetarian. What makes the matter more 
difficult is that from the Preface it would 
appear that, wherever art may begin, it is cer¬ 
tainly not at the beginning, for he tells us that 
he has already written two books, and adds ; 

“ In the first book I have attempted to give the 
Alpha of Art; in the second I have given the 
Omega, as far as I myself know about Art; and 
in the present I have sought to give something of 
what lies between.” 

“Where Art Begins” is therefore plainly 


somewhere in the middle—so far as Mr. Hume 
Nisbet knows about art. And he knows a 
great deal; and he writes very pleasantly and 
easily, and at times very strongly and 
poetically. Nor do certain eccentricities of 
opinion and quaint terms of expression lessen 
the pleasure of reading his book. He can tell 
a story well, he can paint a word-picture 
brilliantly, and criticise the art of others 
soundly and kindly ; he has many interesting 
experiences to tell, many a good piece of advice 
to give. This volume is indeed in all respects 
the best which he has given us, and we hope 
that no one will be discouraged from dipping 
into its entertaining pages by the sight of its 
ugly cover. 

The Principles of Ornament. By 'James 
Ward, Head Master of the Macclesfield School 
of Art. Edited by George Aitchison. (Chap¬ 
man & Hall.) This is a revised edition of a 
book founded on lectures delivered by Mr. 
Ward to his pupils, and represents with toler¬ 
able clearness the elementary principles of the 
subject. It is well arranged and illustrated, and 
appears under the protection of Mr. Aitchison. 
In its present shape it may be found a useful 
little manual. 

The Art of Sketching. By G. Fraipont. 
Translated by Clara Bril. (Cassells.) This is 
a nice little book, which amateurs and begin¬ 
ners may find useful. The illustrations are 
pretty, but somewhat too finished for examples 
of “sketching.” They are on too small a 
scale also, and give the student no guide as to 
the expressiveness of touch. After all, this is 
something, notwithstanding what the author 
Bays. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MODELS OF THE MAHABODHI TEMPLE. 

London: Oct. 21, 1892. 

General Cunningham, in his work on the 
Mahabodhi Temple to which I adverted last 
week, states in his Preface (p. ix.) that Mr. 
Beglar, in carrying out the restorations, added 
four comer pavilions to the main temple, on the 
authority of a small stone model of the old 
temple as it stood in mediaeval times, which he 
found among the ruins. General Cunningham 
tells us that this additional work has been much 
criticised, and that both he and Mr. Beglar 
have been roundly abused for it. The General 
further adds that he has discovered a second 
model of the Mahabodhi in the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta found at Mrohaung, the ancient 
capital of Arakan. 

I have no particular desire to plunge into what 
is really a barren controversy; but I think it 
right to note the following facts, which go to 
show that Mr. Beglar was in fact right in his 
“ restoration.” Models of the Mahabodhi are 
common in Burma in many materials, and in all 
sizes from forty or fifty feet high downwards. 
It was, indeed, a practice to construct large 
working models of great buddings as a guide to 
the architect. A good example of this is to 
be seen at Mingunnear Mandalay, in the case of 
the huge pagoda there projected by King 
Bodawphaya about 1781 A.d. and never finished. 
Both the unfinished remains of this pagoda, 
probably the largest brick building, even as it 
is, that exists, and its models are figured in 
Yule’s Embassy to Ava. It was this pagoda 
that Byrnes and Cox saw in progress during 
their respective embassies in the last century. 

As to the Mahabodhi models, I had a 
wooden one of the upper part of the tower 
for some time in my possession at Mandalay. 
It had evidently formed part of the late King’s 
property, and was a portion, no doubt, of a 
complete model about six feet high. 

There is one some twenty feet high on the 
platform of the great Sbwezigun Pagoda at 
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Fagan. This is still held in respect, and white¬ 
washed periodically. There is another, of 
modern structure probably, and much debased 
in form, near the ruined Mahacheti Pagoda at 
Pegu. This is also kept whitewashed. 
There is a third very fine and complete 
one at Pagan, which is much larger, say forty 
feet high, and in very good preservation, 
though old. I may note here that the extreme 
dryness and almost complete desertion of the 
site of Pagan has served to maintain its ruins 
in an unusually complete form. 

Now as to dates. The Shwezigon Pagoda 
was originally built by the great king Anaw- 
ratazaw in the eleventh century A.D., and 
restored with much grandeur by another great 
king, Sinbyuyin, about 1765 a.d. _ The 
Mahacheti Pagoda was a frequented shrine in the 
days of the great kiDg Dhammacheti, of Pegu, 
in the fifteenth century a.d. The model at 
Pagan I think dates back unquestionably to a 
time previous to the complete desertion, after 
desolation, of that city in 1280 a.d. In any 
case the construction of these models was long 
anterior to Mr. Beglar’s operations, and had no 
reference whatever to the controversy that 
arose over them. 

Now as to the' Shwezigon model, I do not 
clearly recollect whether it has four small 
pavilions at the comers, and in my photo¬ 
graphs of the pagoda unfortunately the 
base of the model is hidden by other 
structures. But as to the other two models 
there can be doubt. They have each pavilions 
at the oorners. Indeed, any photograph of the 
large model at Pagan might almost have been 
taken from the restored Mahabodhi itself, so 
like are the two structures, even to the comer 
pavilions. 

Here then we have a large scale model of the 
Mahabodhi, which is at least 600 years old, 
showing the comer pavilions. To my mind 
therefore Mr. Beglar was no doubt right in 
his action, and his opponents wrong in their 
criticism. 

B. C. Temple. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
The exhibitions to open next week include: 

(1) The Institute of Painters in Oil Colours; 

(2) The Boyal Society of British Artists—who 
have elected as their new members Mr. W. 
Prescott Davies and Mr. B. Talbot Kelly; and 

(3) at the Goupil Gallery, a collection of land¬ 
scapes by Hervier, who painted in the maimer 
of the Barbizon school. 

Messes. Simpkln, Marshall & Co. will 
publish immediately an edition of Othello, in 
imperial quarto, illustrated by Mr. Ludovico 
Marchetti. The illustrations comprise twenty 
chromolithograph reproductions of water-colour 
drawings, besides numerous engravings in the 
text. 

The Brighton Herald is about to publish a 
series of articles upon the Willett collection of 
pottery in the Brighton Public Museum. 

We have received tho thirteenth Annual 
Beport of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, which contains the first detailed 
account of the excavations conducted by the 
American School in the Peloponnese last winter. 
The most important of these was on the site of 
the Heraeum at Argos, where the ground plans 
of two temples were laid bare. Between the 
two was found a deep stratum of black earth, 
full of fragments of pottery, bronzes, and in¬ 
numerable small objects. All of these are 
archaic: none are as late as the fifth century 
B.C., while many point to the remotest antiquity, 
resembling objects from Mycenae and Tiryus. 
Sculptured fragments found in the later of the 
two temples (which is associated with the name 
of Polyclitus) show an analogy with the 


sculptures of the Parthenon; and in particular 
a fine marble head of life size, supposed to 
represent Hera. The excavations at Sparta 
were comparatively unfruitful, for it became 
evident that the old city had been repeatedly 
razed to the ground and rebuilt. The most 
interesting discovery was that of a large 
circular building, which may be identified with 
one mentioned by Pausanias as having been 
erected in the second half of the seventh 
century b.c. 

Since we wrote so far, Dr. Charles Wald- 
stein, the director of the American School, has 
issued a preliminary report on the excavation 
of the Heraeum, illustrated with eight photo¬ 
graphic plates (London: Ascher). These 
illustrations enable us to form some judgment 
of the head of Hera (whose artistic merit Dr. 
Waldstein does not seem to have exaggerated), 
and also of the archaic character of the terracotta 
figurines, of which no less than twenty-seven 
are here reproduced. It is much to be hoped 
that the excavations will be continued during 
the coming winter: even at present they take 
rank only next after those of Schliemann and 
of the Germans at Olympia. It remains to be 
seen what the French will find at Delphi, 
where M. Homolle has just arrived to super¬ 
intend operations. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Heuzey drew attention to the 
similarity of subjects on a gold ring from 
Mycenae and on a bas-relief in the Louvre with 
Hittite characters. They both represent a 
stag-hunt, in which the stag is being hunted 
from a chariot; and in both cases the stag has 
peculiar palmated antlers, such as in the species 
called hamur by the Arabs. But In the 
Mycenaean ring title attitudes are infinitely more 
bold and lifelike. From its resemblance to 
Assyrian art, the Hittite sculpture may be 
assigned to the ninth century B.c. 

THE STAGE. 

“the duchess of malfi.” 

The Independent Theatre has pleased a 
few, and, it is to be feared, displeased many, 
by its production of Mr. Pool’s version 
of "The Duchess of Malfi.” But it is the 
ill-advised whom on one account or another 
it has now vexed; it is the wisest whom it 
has at last done something to satisfy. I 
said " at last.” That was ungrateful. 
For, once at least before, the Independent 
Theatre—eschewing mere eccentricity and 
the “ experimental” drama (a pretty word, 
very, for the dull or the unseemly)—once 
before was it occupied with work of 
genius and high literary art, or with work 
at all events by a writer whose genius, here 
and there, is not to be gainsaid. Did it 
not—after a dose of that which was loath¬ 
some in Scandinavian endeavour, putrid in 
Scandinavian accomplishment—did it not 
give us, for change, the lucid realism of M. 
Zola? “Therese Eaquin,” as a perform¬ 
ance, was not all that it was said to be; 
but, as a piece—well, there was some good 
reason for going to see it. 

And now, after a regime more or less of 
the experimental and unnecessary, we have 
again a great man’s work. The Indepen¬ 
dent Theatre has once more approached 
literature—has realised that to be merely 
revolutionary, or to be unseemly with dul- 
ness, is not, after all, to be sufficing We 
have had a taste of Webster—Webster, it 
is true, with the lime-light turned on at the 
appropriate moment; Webster, with a skirt- 


dance ; Webster, with a measure of soenio 
effect, dexterously shocking, or dexterously 
entertaining, as the case may be, to the 
modern taste. But still a classic—a giant 
in conception and writing—a strong tower 
in comparison with a puny earth-work. 
Excellently has Mr. Swinburne said of him, 
“There is no poet morally nobler than 
Webster.” Fearlessly has Mr. Gosse as¬ 
serted that "The Duchess of Malfi” is " a 
masterpiece excelled only by ‘ King Lear.’ ” 
And, if I take down my volumes of Lamb’s 
Specimen «, I find that, in a little footnote, 
Elia becomes most eloquent and most de¬ 
scriptive when he descants upon this play. 
“To move a horror skilfully, to touch a 
soul to the quick, to lay upon fear as much 
as it can bear . . . this only a Webster 

can do.” And, again, contrasting inferior 
writers with this potent if imperfect master, 
“They know not how a soul is capable of 
being moved; their terrors want dignity; 
their affrightments are without decorum.” 
But Webster, with all his qualities, had 
faults that were of his time, along indeed 
with faults, or deficiencies, that were hie 
own. Among the latter I would note some 
absence of dearness in exposition. The 
relation of character to character, tho how 
and wherefore of the minor events—these 
things are not invariably made plain: 
Webster himself, perhaps, could hardly 
have passed creditably through a searching 
examination into them. And among the 
faults, or accidents if you will, of his time 
were—one need hardly say it, but that it 
affects his acceptability upon the modern 
stage—the permitted coarseness, the absence 
of reticence on matters we are not accus¬ 
tomed to define, and, in mechanical arrange¬ 
ment, the frequent shifting from scene to 
scene within the compass of a single act— 
a point in which no English dramatist, as 
far as my remembrance carries me, went 
wholly right, until the trick had been learnt 
from the French masters of construction of 
our own time. 

Mr. Poel, in a version reverent and taste¬ 
ful by the absence of additions, has dealt 
with the deficiencies of Webster’s epoch 
with great judgment and tenderness. As 
far as it is possible to be so, the piece is 
now what on the play-bill it is asserted to 
be—“re-arranged for the modem stage.” 
And if the modern stage should turn out, 
after these initial performances of the new 
version, not quite willing to have it, that 
will be not so much on account of the irre¬ 
pressible horrors—the modem stage has no 
deep-seated aversion to them —as on account 
of the limited measure of interest which 
that stage displays in the achievements of 
literature, in the noble dealing with almost 
baffling themes, in the vigour and affluenco 
of literary imagination and style. The 
similes of Webster—pregnant, and less far¬ 
fetched than much of the imagery of his 
contemporaries—are rather lost upon a 
public and upon players who account in¬ 
flation to be poetry and familiarity to bo 
wit. “ Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; 
she died young” is one among a hundred 
lines, for instance, in which a writer of 
stately simplicity—born writer, rather than 
playwright—requires to be heard by those 
to whom the suggestive is sufficient: 
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requires, in a word, to be met half way 
alone his road. Then, again, though there 
are hints of lightness, there is no touch 
whatever of actual comedy. And when the 
tortures so characteristic of the Italian 
temperament—a temperament never more 
inventive than when spurred on by the 
motive of cruelty—when these are tried 
upon the long suffering Duchess—when 
crazy folk yell in an adjoining chamber, and 
a hand that seems to her dead and cold is 
preferred to her where she expected a live 
one—an audience without imagination, 
without historical knowledge, versed only 
in the commonplace and the cockney, 
titters, it may be, or becomes indifferent. 
The reception was “mixed”; but on the 
whole—and especially on the part of art’s 
real students—it was cordial and hearty. 
The last act, I would add, is distinctly too 
long drawn out. 

Much of Mr. Pool’s best work, however, 
went into the training of an intelligent 
company, not without novices, and not par¬ 
ticularly accustomed to work together. 
His rehearsing not only ensured a certain 
smoothness and expressiveness of general 
movement, but did much—one must suppose 
—towards making comparatively inex¬ 
perienced actors, like Mr. Sidney Barradough 
and Mr. Bawson Buckley, not inadequate 
to the parts assigned to them. Mr. Bassett 
Hoe bore himself with dignity and ease as 
the Cardinal, through whose influence—for 
such appears to be Mr. Pool’s reading of 
the situation—the forces of the Churcn in 
its bad period, the terrors of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, are brought to bear upon the ill-fated 
Duchess. Mr. Murray Carson, as Daniel de 
Bosola, filled a great part, upon the whole, 
satisfactorily. Time might induce in his 
performance—especially in his method of 
delivery—greater variety than he compassed 
on the occasion I saw him; but a fine 
physique and an alert intelligence and great 
earnestness go far towards making one 
excuse defects which are chiefly mechanical 
or technical. Miss Mary Borke, with 
a dignified and graceful presence, and a 
voice completely at her service, and an 
unusual sense of the simplicity of pathos, 
was, as tiie Duchess, an interesting and 
satisfactory figure. And Miss Hall Caine, 
a young sister of the novelist, filled out 
to completeness, by her intelligence and her 
sunny and sympathetic style, the small part 
of Cariola, an attendant as devoted to the 
Duchess as was Charmian to Cleopatra. 
Some people thought the “Dance of Death,” 
as Mr. Arthur Dillon had devised it, was 
too horrible: it had to me the fascination 
at once of the beautiful and the macabre. 
Horrors there were in the performance, and 
in the piece, of necessity; but the Indepen¬ 
dent Theatre—sometimes too little in touch 
with the main-stream of English life and 
thought—may well permit itself to give a 
iece in which literature is burdened with 
orrors. It has more than once indulged 
its supporters with a piece in which horrors 
are unburdened with literature. 

Fbederick We dm ore. 


MUSIC. 

OBITUARY. 

ROBERT FRANZ. 

It is close on half a century since Schumann 
reviewed Robert Franz’s first set of songs in 
the Neue Aeitschrift fiir Musih. The composer- 
critic detected in the early works of some of his 
contemporaries signs of coming greatness. He 
prophesied well concerning Chopin, Berlioz, 
Brahms; and his prophecies have been fulfilled. 
And so, too, he foresaw the exceeding great 
merit of Robert Franz. 

Born at Halle as far back as 1815, ten 
days after the Battle of Waterloo, this com¬ 
poser showed early love for music; but, as 
m so many cases, his father objected to music 
as a vocation. However, he overcame his 
parent’s scruples, and devoted himself with 
enthusiasm to composition. He wrote more 
than 250 songs, and in them is to be found a 
happy combination of nature and art. The 
Volkslied element prevails, but in his pianoforte 
accompaniments science plays a part. The rich 
harmonies and the skilful writing, bearing the 
impress of Bach, one of the composer’s idols, 
support and strengthen the melodies; and, 
following in the footsteps of Schubert and 
Schumann, he was always anxious to reveal the 
full meaning of the words. He finds the right 
mood; and every little bit of colour, and all the 
lights and shades, serve to intensify that mood. 
In a very few years Franz made a name by his 
songs; but the sudden loss of hearing and a 
malady of the nerves interfered with his creative 
work. It was then that he devoted himself to 
the scores of Bach and Handel. 

This is scarcely the moment to discuss at length 
his reconstruction of the scores of Handel’s 
“Messiah,” Bach’s “ St. Matthew Passion” 
and “Magnificat,” &c.; fiercely has the battle 
raged anent these works, and bitter have been 
the attacks on the man whose sole desire was 
to carry out, to the best of his ability, the 
intentions of the two great Saxon composers. 
In his Oeffener Brief an Eduard Hanslick, 
Robert Franz clearly explained that the scores, 
as left by those masters, were incomplete, and, 
in places, were little more than sketches. 
Certain purists cry out that a composer’s text 
must not be tampered with; these must be left 
to enjoy the shadow instead of the substance. 
But other critics are more reasonable: they 
acknowledge the necessity of reconstruction of 
some sort, but find fault with the particular 
methods adopted by Franz. With such, a 
discussion is not only possible, but also profit¬ 
able. Robert Franz has, however, achieved a 
great victory ; he has forced musicians to look 
seriously into the matter. The old “flute and 
double-bass duet ” style of interpreting the old 
masters is discarded by all serious men ; the 
principle of “ Bearbeitung ” is recognised, and 
the actual merit of the Franz accompaniments 
can be settled at leisure. In religion, philo¬ 
sophy, and art, quarrels have often arisen 
through the wrong use of words. In the 
discussion concerning the accompaniments, 
whether of Mozart or of Franz, it were well to 
omit the misleading epithet “ additional,” 
which lashes into fury the minds of ultra¬ 
conservatives. They are certainly additions to 
the music as left by Bach and Handel, but 
merely substitutions for certain parts not in the 
scores, which existed in the minds of the com¬ 
posers. 

Only last summer I spent a pleasant morning 
with Robert Franz. He took down his score of 
the “ St. Matthew Passion,” and pointing now 
to this passage, now to that, tried to show me 
how tho accompaniments which he had provided 
were scarcely his own, but natural develop¬ 
ments from germs supplied by the composer. 
He complained, too, bitterly of the opposition 
which he had met with in his own country, 


and from men whom one would have thought 
fully capable of understanding the nature of 
his aims, and willing to sympathise with the 
reverent spirit in which he worked. 

J. S. Sued lock. 


MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

On Tuesday evening there were no less than 
two novelties at the Olympic Theatre ; the first 
was Mozart’s “Schauspieldirector,” and tho 
second Mr. Granville Bantock’s “ Caedmar,” 
and it would be scarcely possible to imagine a 
greater contrast than that offered by these two 
works. In the first, flowing melody, simple 
harmonies, and simple structure; in the second, 
interrupted melody, compound harmonies, and 
complicated rhythms : the one represented 
the eighteenth, the other the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The “ Schauspieldirector,” Apiece d’occa- 
sion in one act, was written by Mozart for 
some court festivities at Schonbrunn in 1786, 
and in it there were naturally allusions to 
passing events. The music is bright and clever. 
This, however, was not actually the piece pro - 
duced at the Olympic. Some thirty years ago 
L. Schneider published a new version of tho 
work—additional music, new text; and in this 
Mozart himself is the hero (?) of the opera, com¬ 
posing the “ Zauberflote ” under Schikaneder’s 
direction. Otto Jahn, in his Life of Mozart, 
disapproves of the version; and certainly, if 
weighed in very critical balances, it will be 
found wanting in respect to the master. But, 
after all, it was originally only a jeu <Tesprit; 
and provided it be well played, and create a 
laugh, no serious injury is done to Mozart. In 
the performance, the two rival prime donne, Miss 
Marra and Miss Elena Leila, made a favour¬ 
able impression. Mr. Temple, as the manager, 
was good; but Mr. Tate, as Wolfgang, was not 
in good voice—anyhow, not in good tune. Mr. 
Bantock’s “Caedmar” is a work in which 
almost everything seems borrowed from 
Wagner—plot, method, and music. But the 
dress of the Bayreuth master does not exactly 
fit him, and the result is, therefore, unsatis¬ 
factory. Of course, Mr. Bantock, who is 
young, probably thought he could not do 
better than imitate so great a master of the 
dramatic art, but he probably forgot that mere 
imitation of the letter would not render his 
work successful. In the plot wc have a real 
“apotheosis of adultery,” the name unfairly 
given to “Tristan,” but the personages are 
merely lay figures possessing no real interest, 
and commanding no real sympathy. As to the 
music, with few exceptions, it is out and out 
Wagner. Mr. Bantock displays, however, a 
certain skill in writing and experience in 
orchestration; and some day, when he has 
emerged, he may produce something of sterling 
value. Madame Duma, as the woman beloved 
by the knight Caedmar, showed taste and 
feeling. 

At the Saturday Concerts on Saturday, part 
of the programme was devoted to Liszt, and 
the selection from his works was a good one. 
The programme included a very sound, clover, 
and promising Overture by Mr. Barclay Jones. 

The Monday Popular Concerts commenced 
on Monday evening. Senor Arbos proved an 
able and conscientious leader. Mile. Sumowska 
gave a pleasing, though somewhat fanciful 
reading of Beethoven’s “Pastorale” Sonata. 
Miss L. Lehmann made her first appearance 
since her long illness, and was well received. 


DR. MACLAREN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, ciown 8vo, 392 pp., doth boards, 5s. post free. 

THE HOLT of HOLIES: a Series oi Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 18th Chapters of the Ooepel by 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


London : 14, Kino William Street, Strand, September, 1892. 

In large crown 8vo, gilt top, with the Etchings printed on Japanese paper. Price 6s. per volume. 

Also a limited LARGE-PAPER EDITION in demy 8vo, cloth, uncut edges, which will be numbored, and for which orders will be taken for Sets only. Printed 
on Arnold’s unbleached hand-made paper, with the Etchings printed as proofs before letters upon thin Japanese paper, and mounted on the same paper us Text. 

THE BORDER EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS- 

With Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG, in addition to those of the Author, 

Illustrated by more than Two Hundred and Sixty New and Original Etchings by Eminent Artists. 

All the Etchings will be printed on Japanese paper by Mr. F. Gouldino, of London, and the Proofs before Letters in the Large-paper Edition will bo 
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The Novels will he issued at the rate of Two Volumes per month, beginning from November 1 next. 

Among the Artiste and Etchers whose work will appear in the first twelve Surcls may he mentioned the following :— 

ARTISTS. 

Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., B.A. I J. Macwhirter, A.R.A., B.S.A. | Ad. Lalauzo. 

John Pettie, B.A. Sir George Boid, P.B.S.A. Keeley Halswello, B.8.A., B.W.S. 

B. W. Macbeth, A.B.A. I Sir Henry Baeburn, B.A., P.B.S.A. I Walter Paget. 

ETCHERS 

B. W. Maoboth, A.B.A. I Henri Lefort. I ' H. 0. Manesso. 

H. Maoboth-Raeburn. | D. Y. Cameion. | B. Damman, 

Ad. Lalauze. 


Gordon Browne. 

M. L. Gow. 

W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. 


F. Huth. 


H. W. Batley. 


F. S. Walker. 

O. O. Murray. 

P. Teyasonmeros. 


For further particulars seo separate detailed Prospectus, which may be obtained from the Publisher, or from any Bookseller 

NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 

In 2 vols, small 4to, with Fifty Illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt top, price 3Gs. net. Also a few Large-paper Copies in royal 8vo, cloth, uncut edges. 

THE LIFE OF MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 

BASED ON STUDIES IN THE ARCHIVES OF THE BUONARROTI FAMILY AT FLORENCE. 

With Etched Portrait and Fifty Reproductions of the Works of the Master. 


In 2 vols. small 4to, printed on Arnold’s hand-made paper, with engraved Portrait of the Author printed on thin Japan paper, and bound in half-Gorman calf, 

gilt top. 


P OE M S. 


By VIOLET FANE, Author of “Memoirs of Marguorite de Valois, Queen of Navarre,’’ &e. 

XOTE.—Three hundred and sixty-five copies of this choice Edition of the I'oems of Violet Fane, which of laic years hare been so much sought after, /nice been printed and 

the type distributed. Every copy numbered 1 to 365 inclusive. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with Ten Steel-plate Engravings, coloured by hand, and Thirty-three Wood Engravings in the Text, prico 21s. net. 

THE NOBEE SCIENCE: 

A FEW GENERAL IDEAS ON FOX-HUNTING. 

By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED. 

By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW, M.A. (Editor of Vyner’s “ Notitia Venatica”). 

XGTE.—To this new Edition of Iladdiffe's ivcll-knoirn work the Editor has added a large quantity of interesting matter. It also contains, in addition to the thirty-three 
original engravings, ten steel-plate engravings after Sir Edwin Landseer, IV. Earraud, G. Morleg, C. Lorainc Smith, E. Corbet, J. Bateman, T. C. Turner, Jr. 

In 5 vols. large demy 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, price 42s. net. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

THE TRANSLATION CALLED DRYDEN’S. 

Corrected from the Greek and Revised by A. H. CLOUGH, sometimo Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of the English Language 

and Literature at University College, London. 

In 3 vols. demy 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, price 26s. net. 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 

THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY: WHAT IT IS, 

With all tho Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and Several Cures of it. In Threo Partitions. With their several 
Sections, Members, and Subsections, Philosophically, MedioinaUy, Historically Opened and Cut up. 

By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR (Robert Bubtos). 


A NEW WORK BY A. B. FROST. 

In demy 12mo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE BULL CALF, and other tales. 

By A. B. FROST. 

A New Edition, in crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 5s. 

RUDDER GRANGE. BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

With One Hundred Illustrations by A. B. Frost. 

London : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14, King William Street, Strand. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


OUR EARTH: Night to Twilight. In Eight Cantos. By George Ferguson. 8yo } cloth, 

gilt top, 3s 

" And as a star, new-born, came forth the dew-olad Earth! "—Canto I., p. 17. 


SICILY: PHOENICIAN, GREEK, and ROMAN. By the late Edward A. Freeman, M.A., 

Hon. D.C.L., LL.l)., &c. (A Volume of “ The Story of the Nations.”) Mape, Illustrations, and Index. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

TIMES.—" It is Prof. Freeman's own work throughout. It is, therefore, unnecessary to commend it.” 

SA TIED A r REVIEW.—" The book is a model of what a short history ought to be.” 


THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS and GENOA. By Bella Duffy. (A Volume of “ The Story of 

the Nations.” Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Large crown 8vo, doth, 5s. [Lust ready. 


ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS in POPULAR TRADITION. By Charles Godfrey 

LELAND, Hon. F.R.L.S., President of the Gypsy-Lore Sodety, Ac. With many Illustrations and copiously decorated with Head and Tail Pieces by the 
Author, illustrative of Etruscan Art. (Uniform with “ Gypsy Sorcery,” by the same Author.) Small 4to, doth, 2!s.—Also an Edition da Luxe, limited to 100 
copies, with an Original Drawing by Mr. Lelnnd, numbered and signed, price £1 11s. 6d. {Next week. 


REVELATION and the BIBLE. By R. F. Horton, M.A., Author of “ Inspiration and the 

Bible,” &c. Largo crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THE SCOTSMAN.— "The book is written with the author’s heart, and is diffused with a glow of and pervaded by a sense of reality which make it interesting and attractive.It is 

eminently a book for the times.” 


THE NATIONALISATION of HEALTH. By Havelock Ellis, Editor of “ The Contemporary 

Science Series.” Crown 8vo, doth, 3a. 6d. 

Contents The Treatment of Disease—The Present Position of the Hospital—The Hospital of the Future-The Poor Law Inflrmarios —The Report of the Hospitals Committee (l&tt) - 
Typhoid Fever—Blindness and Short-Sight -Maternity and its Perils—The Dentist’s Place in Health Nationalisation—The Registration of Disease—The Inspection of Industries—Worker* 
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THE LIFE Of WILLIAM COWPER. By Thomas Wright, Principal of Cowper School, Olney, 

Author of “ The Town of Cowper,” &c. With 21 Pull-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth, 21s. Also an Edition de Lux* (the nnmber of which is strictly 
limited), printed on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound in parchment, price 30s. net. [Afru-f week. 


SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S LIFE: the Autobiography of George Jacob 

HOLYOAKE. In 2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait to each, demy 8vo, doth, 21s. 
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either been imprisoned, transported, banished, banged, or beheaded. Mr. Hdyoake supplies, too, new estimates of well-known men; the origins of movements of mark, the tragedies cf 
pesos, and deals with various other events too numerous to mention. 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT of the EUROPEAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS 

of HINDUSTAN, from 1784 to 1803. Compiled by HERBERT COMPTON, Editor of “ A Blaster Mariner,” &c. Map and Illustrations. Demy 8ro, 
doth, 16s. [Next week. 


THE GODS of OLYMPOS; or, Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. Translated 

and Edited from the Twentieth Edition of a’ H. PETISCUS by KATHERINE A. RALEIGH. With Preface by JANE E. HARRISON. 8 Full-Page 
and numerous smaller Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —"We have not often come across a work which can be so cordially recommended to students who, even in these times, take interest in the doings of Jove and 
Athene or the attributes of Venue or Apollo.” 


THE FISHGUARD INVASION by the FRENCH in 1797. Some Passages taken from 

the Diary of the Reverend DANIEL ROWLANDS, sometime vicar of Llanfiangdpenybont. Illustrated. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Honourable 
the Eabl of Cawdob. Crown 8vo, doth, 3s. Cd. [Next week. 


NAMES and their MEANINGS: a Book for the Curious. By Leopold Wagner. Second 

and Revised Edition. Large crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 


FINN and his COMPANIONS. By Standish O’Grady, Author of “ Red Hugh’s Captivity,” &c. 

Illustrated by J. B. Yeats. (A Volume of “ The Children’s Library.”) Post 8vo, pinafore doth binding, floral edges, 2s. 6d. 


THE SHIFTING Of the FIRE. By Ford H. Hueffer, Author of “ The Brown Owl,” “ The 

Feather.” (VolTI. of “ fhe Independent Novel Series.”) Demy l‘2mo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 
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THIS DAY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

STUDENT and SINGER : the Reminiscences of Charles 

SANTLEY. With Three Portraits. Demy 8vo, lGs. 

ON TUESDAY NEXT, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. With Illustrations from 

Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Demy 8vo, 1 fis. 
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Rent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor¬ 
mation address the Secretary. 


CATALOGUES 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

D U L A IJ <3t CO., 57, Souo Suuaki. 

(■ CATALOGUE 285 just out.—SPANISH 

VO BOOKS and BOOKS relative to SPAIN. 1.123 Nn«. (Ilildio- 
KFapliy—Literature — History—Genealogy—Spanish I’rutesLiuts—Fine 
Art^—^luaic—Discoveries and Possessions iu America and the 
lMiilippiuc Islands, Ac.).— Martini's Nijiioif, The Hague (Holland). 


Now ready. 

CATALOGUE (No. 242) of BOOKS, 

V-/ including Oriental. Theological, and General Literature, im- 
l*ortuut Scientific Works, Ac. Free on application. 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS Printed at, 

or relating to the University, Town, or County of Cambridge. 
Part B. 1701-1800. Pp. 1<>5-231. Post free for 2 s. 6d. 

Macmillan A Bowes, Cambridge. 


WILLIAM A. PROUD, Dealer in 

* * Scarce Books and Curios, la, Sues Street, Warrington. 
Angling, Sporting, Chess, Ac., Works a sociality. 
Catalogue free. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED AUTO- 

^ GKVPll C AT A1 ah; UII or < olleetor’s Guide to (lie present 
Value of Autographs, s*» pag.s, «.r<>\vn 4to, on antique paiK'i, contain¬ 
ing over 2,«*o" Letters, including tin- finest« ollectw-u of Mend. 1>.-.din's 
Oil Cl Lai Music Manuscripts and letters on oiteied for Nile—the 
earliest known Dickens Manu-ciipt Let ten-. A«-., I.v Tliaekeiay. 
George Eliot, Tennyson, Drowning, Bach, Beethoven. llavdn, Cu.m- 
well, t£uecn Elizabeth, Chaile* I., James 1., Nelson, Ac., illustrated 
with a number of interesting Fuc-imilts. 

JVst-fiev, Is. 2*1 

Noel Conw ay A Co., 5<*n, New street, Birmingham. 


A GENTLEMAN, 24, desires 111 

ENGAGEMENT for SECRETARIAL WORK, Highest Ref 

euccs. Sli.'itliand, and Typewriter with unu Machine. Salary ab. 
£12". — Addiess, X.X., care of Evelett <Y Sou, 17, Royal Exchange, E 


Just issued, price 8s., |«ost free. 

T IFE of JESUS. A New Translation. 

By Renan. 

Loudon: William Gum k. «, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. 


Fourth Edition, pp. yoo, 5s. 

P ROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

By LIONEL BEALL, F.K.S. l'.i.ts .uid Arguim uts against 
Mechanical Vi« w» of Life as accepted by Huxliy. llu'ait >pvuecr, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many olio is. 

AHIllwO.N A No.n., v.i, i'ail Mall. 


Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & SON beg to announce that they will publish 
on November 7th an important Work of Travel and Adventure in “ The Land of the 
Golden Plume," entitled 

BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

By J. 1’. THOMSON, Hon. Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, with 
Contributions by Baron Sir FERDINAND von MUELLER, Sir WILLIAM MACGREGOR, 
K.C.M.G., and others. With over 50 Full-Page and other Illustrations, and a Coloured Map. 
In medium 8vo, cloth, 21s._ 

NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 

An Account of the Government Mission to the "Black Nile " under Sir Claude Maxwell 

Macdonald, K.C.M.G., entitled 

UP THE NIGER. By Captain A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, F.R.G.S., 

F.Z.S. With numerous Original Illustrations and a Map. In demy 8vo, cloth, lGs. 

The object of the Mission teas to report to the British Government upon the condition and administrut,on 

of the Niger region. 

‘‘A book full of curious and valuable information, and not wanting in gleams of fun. Highly favourable, on the whole, 
to the methods and regime of the Chartered Company.”— Xalwnal Observer , 

“Worth reading just now.”— .Saturday Jleview . 

" The latest addition to the splendid Series devoted to the World's Great Explorers." 

Scotsman. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. 

With 25 Illustrations and numerous Coloured Maps. In crown 8vo, cloth, Is. (id. 

“Tells with enthusiasm, discrimination, and not too much elaboration, the fascinating story of the life, adventure*, and 
discoveries of Columbus, as derived from the most trustworthy sources.”— Scotsman . 


. "A Land of Women and Children." 

PARAGUAY: the Land and the People, Natural Wealth, and 

Commercial Capabilities. By Dr. E. DE BOURGADE LA DARDYE. Edited by E. g. 
RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.8. With numerous Full-Page Illustrations and a large Coloured Map. 
lu crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“A valuable and authentic monograph unacountryof which no very recent account haa been published in English.’' 

GEORGE PHILIP ft SON, 32, Fleet Street, London. 


a 


ITY OF YORK. 


WANTED, for the Public Library, uu ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Salary £7'» i*t auuum.—Applications, stating age of Candidates mid 
previous experience of Library Work, au«l enclosing three rceeut 
testimonials, to be forwarded to the undersigned uot later tliau 
MONDAY, the 7th day uf Nuvemueu, |f*ji2. 

Canvassing McmK-rs of the Corpoiatiou is prohibited. 

George MiGt ntt,Tuwu Clerk. 

Guildhall, York, 24th October, l«rj. 

TPHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 

-A- GRANTS TUE 

DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. I 

The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of | 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same us that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, I 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London. Loughborough, Manchester, Neweastle-on-Tyue, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. I 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Slcrktaky, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrew*, N.B. ___ j 

Twenty-ninth Edition. Post free. 

T3 LUSHING: Its Cause, Self-Treatment, 

and a Rapid, Permanent, and Inexpensive Cure. Varubugeu’s 
System Explained by a Specialist. 

A. B. SMiTibJJl, High Park Street, Liventoul. 

R oyal academy of arts.— 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the President and Council 
will proceed to ELECT on TUESDAY. November 22 nd, a TURNER 
ANNUITANT. Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the 
value of £50, must be Artists of icputc, in need ot aid througli the 
unuvoiilablc failure of professional employment or other causes. 1 
Forms of application can be obtained by letter, addressed to the 
Secretary, llojul Academy of Arts. Piccadilly, W. They must be , 
filled iu aud returned on or lxforc Saturday, November 19. 

By order, j 

_ _Fred. A. Eaton, Sccreluiy. i 


gURNETT LITERARY TRUST. 

The Rev. WILLIAM L. DAVIDSON, LED., Minister of the I'.ui.h 
of Bourtic, Alfcrdeeushire, the Lecturer recently appointed l»y tlie 
Burnett Trustees, will deliver his FIRST COURSE, consisting ot 
SIX LECTURES, in connection with the University of Abenlw u, and 
iu the HALL uf MAR1SCIIAL COLLEGE there, on the afteru<«*u» 
of the 7th, 9th, J2th, 14th, 16th, and 19th days of NOVEMBER next. 

Si UJLCT Ot THE LeiTIUES— 

“THEISM, as GROUNDED in HUMAN NATURE, HISTORI¬ 
CALLY aud CRITICALLY HANDLED." 

Alex. Webster, Secretary of the Burnett Trustee*. 
Aberdeen, October, 1892. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

Library. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 


SPANISH BOOKS. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

”■*. ART REPRODUCERS, 

14. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT DARDEN, W.E'.. 

Arc the sole representatives iu Great Britain of 
HEllU HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist iu PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
iucic.odug demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated pn-ci s.. 
for large plates and editions iU luxe. lor ordinary Book Must rations. 
Catalogues, Advertisements, ftc., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. {Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. _ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Ilf]',■mhn-linn .</ Works of Art , Book Illustrations , 
Original Designs, Lace, jjanufr lures, Photographs , ^ 

Mario'ory. Vows, Arti'tic Advertisements , Catalog ues t d c., 

at a .nod'yale cost. 

tip* >'iuii n^ and pi ice list uu iipplp aliuii. 

Offices ; 11, 11E> lit ETTA *tKEET v COVL.N'i' GARDEN, LONDON 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK Sl'CLETV (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite iu One Subscriptn u, and 
thus lessen the cobt of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clnba supplied on Liberal Terma. 

rruspectme. anil Monthly Lints of Looks gratis and poiljtir. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Post Se.isous are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly’ Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this library. 


MTTDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON , 

211, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapsidt, E.i 


Digitized by 


Google 
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KEGAN PAUL, T RENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., LTD. 

NEW BOOKS OF POETRY. 

ESTHER, LOVE LYRICS , and NATALIA'S RESURRECTION. By 

WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. Elzevir 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE CLASSIC BIRTHDA Y BOOK. By F. W. Aveling, M.A., B 8c. 

“ The moat sumptuous birthday book we remember to have seen. It is also one of the best, owiDg to the variety of 
quotations from the ancient classics and modern languages to the number of four for each day in the year.”— Literary World. 

“Choice and luxuriant quotation is the work of the ‘Classic Birthday Book.’ The extracts show discrimination and 
taste.” —Saturday Re tine. 

TINTINNABULA. New Poems. By Charles Newton-Robinson. 

Elzevir 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Bobinson’s verse, in particular, is good enough to win him a very high place among our minor poets. Over and 
above the excellence of technique, which is now becoming almost too common, he posseseei the much rarer gifts of simplicity 
and directness.”— Guardian. 

“Some of the author’s lyrics show considerable promise.”-* Graphic. 

EARLY POEMS. By Sir Reginald John Oust. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
GRANITE DUST: Fifty Poems. By Ronald Campbell Magpie. 

Small crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

“ Not without considerable lyrical promise.”— Times. 

“ Inspired by actual passion, and shows a genuine vocation for the poetic art.The command of verse is remarkable.” 

CARMEL A ; or , the Plague of Naples. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d/ 

THE PROFESSOR and OTHER POEMS. By the Author of 

“ Moods,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ The poems show a large measure of insight and a genuine sympathy with many aspects of thought and feeling.” 

ESSAYS IN VERSE. By May Sinclair. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
AN ODE to the SUN, and OTHER POEMS. By R. Warwick Bond, 

Author of “ The Immortals,” and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 3s. (id. 

FROM HEART TO HEART. By the Author of “ Fraternity.’’ 

Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SOMNIA MEDIOI. Three Series. By John A. G godchild. Small 

crown 8vo, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. each. 

Tennyson.—“ I judge theae poems to be the work of one who is far more than a follower of my own.” 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

In handsome 8vo, price 6s. 

COINS AND MEDALS. 

Their Place in History and Art. 

By the Authors of the “British Museum Official 
Catalogues.” 

Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOL. 

Second Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. 


THE 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 

REVIEW- 


FORTNIGHTLY 

NOVEMBER. 

AN APOLOGETIC IREN ICON By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. 

OUR MOLTEN GLOBE. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 

MR. MORLEY’S TASK in IRELAND. By William O’Biiien, M.P. 
A FUTURE SCHOOL of ENGLISH ART. By the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. 

BURMESE TRAITS. By Hknry Charles Moore. 
FRUIT-GROWING in CALIFORNIA By William Roberts. 

THE WOMEN’S ART EXHIBITION in PARIS. By A French¬ 
woman. 

OUR OLDEST SCHOOL. By Arthur F. Leach. 

THE INSURRECTION of WOMEN. By J. B. Bury. 

THE LIFE of RENAN. By Mrs. Emily Crawford. 

A CHAT about RENAN. By Albert D. Vandam. 

TABLE TALK of RENAN. By Huoi es Le Roux. 

BRITISH OFFICIALS and FRENCH ACCUSATIONS. By Captain 
Lucard. 

Chapman * IIali, Ld. 


CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 


T H 


Now Ready—NOVEMBER, IMS. 

E NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 42. 

TENNYSON. I. By Edmund Gosse. 

II. By Herbert Paul, M.P. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE in IRELAND : SUCCESS or FAILURE? 
T. By J U8TIN M’Carthy, M.P. 

II. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

THE PETRIE PAPYRI. By Professor M ahaf»y. 

SIB RICHARD BURTON: an Explanation and a Defence. By 
Lady Burton. 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION in the UNITED STATES. By 
Albert Busu nell Hart (Professor of History, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, L.S. A.). 

THE STUDY of DREAMS. By Frederick Greenwood. 

ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By Colonel Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P. 
ARE OUR OARSMEN DEGENERATE! By R. c. Lbhmixx. 
LITERATURE ) By H. D. T«au.l. 

AND > 

THE DRAMA, j By L. F. Austin. 

London: Longmans, Green !t Co. 

CASEY’S EUCLID. 

Now Ready, Sixth Edition, Revised, price Js. tid. 

SEQUEL to the FIRST SIX BOOKS 

Edited by 


A 


of EUCLID. 


i. By John Casey, LL D., F.R.S. 

1 a i rick A. E. Dowling, B.A., K.U.I. 

Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co , Ltd. 

London : Longmans & Co. 

Just issued, price 4d.; by post, ad. 

MISS NADEN’S “WOULD- 

LjuvIou: Waits & Co., 171, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Just ready. 

THOMAS NASH’S LIFE of JACK WILTON. 

With an Essay on the Life and Writings of Nash. By 
EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo, paper boards. Limi ted 
Edition: 150 copies on hand-made paper, price 7s. 0d. net, 
and 60 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 16e. net. 

Previously published. 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. By 

HENRY FIELDING, Esq. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, paper boards, 
With engraved Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition: 
475 copies on hand-made paper, price 7s. Gd. net, and 
*25 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 15s. net. 

SWIFT’S POLITE CONVERSATION [by 

SIMON WAG8TAFF, Esq.]. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GEORGE 8AINTSBURY. Crown 8vo, 
paper boards. With engraved Portrait of Swift. Limited 
Edition: 450 copies on hand-made paper, price 6s. net, 
and 50 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 12s. net. 
Other volumes in preparation . 

Ready November 1st. 

SOME NOTES on BOOKS and PRINTING 

a Guide for Authors and Others. By C. T. JACOBI 
Manager of the Chiswick Tress, and Examiner in Typol 
graphy to the City and Guilds of London Institute. With 
many typographical specimens and samples of papers. 
Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 

London: C. Wuittinuiiam & Co., 20, Took’sCourt, E.C, 
Monthly, price lialf-a-C’rown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contexts fur NOVEMBER. 

LABOUR and the HOURS of LABOUR. By William Mathui. M.l>, 
ERNEST RENAN. By Gahiiikl Motion. 

IMPRESSIONS of PROVENCE Bv Mvm Diniir atitiii 
THE SPIRITUAL 1,1 PE: a Dial,.mi,-. By V, I, K1; . 

THE STORY of ,i COLONY f,.r F.PILEP1 ICS. By Edith Sti.Li.ss. 
DEMOCRACY and OUR OLD I N I VKIiSITI Es. By Jostru Kixo. 
LOOTING the ORCHARD. IiyPmi. Romxsos. 

GOETHE as a MINISTER of STATE. By lit mo IV. Nmixsox. 
THE PRESENT POSITION of the HIGH CHURCH PARTY By 
GiLimiti Child. j 

THE N/.VA' tjf.l .VOX of HOME RULE. By W. T. Situ,. 
Uontui A Co., Limited, li “ a iu, Tmi.tuck Street, Oovait Garden. 


lu handsome crown 8vo, cloth, Cs. 

THE LONE-STAR 

OF LIBERIA.” 

Being the Outcome of Reflections on 
our Own People. 

By FREDERICK ALEXANDER DURHAM, 
An African of Lincoln’s Inn (Student-at-Law). 
With an Introduction by 
Madame La Comtesse G. Hugo. 


CHEAPER E Dili OX. 

Tastefully printed in 8vo, and handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 12s. 6d. 

THE ANCIENT 

LAWS OF WALES. 

Viewed especially in regard to the Light they throw 
upon the Origin of some English Institutions. 

By the late HUBERT LEWIS, B.A., of the 
Middle Temple, Author of “Principles of Con¬ 
veyancing," Ac. Edited, with a Preface, by J. E. 
LLOYD, Lecturer in History and Welsh at the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

‘'The work before U* displays everywhere the unmistak¬ 
able marks of profound scholarship and of careful investiga¬ 
tion. A good and copious index has been added, and 
altogether this volume may be pronounced to be a treasury 
of information on the subject of old Welsh institutions. It 
is, moreover, clearly written, and throughout invested with 
gloat interest, and many of the very curious family customs 
of ancient Wales are here set forth in a manner which is 
decidedly attractive .”—Pttbiic Opinion. 


A XEW VOLUME OF EXTERTAIXIXG 
ESSAYS. 

In One Volume, tastefully printed and bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 

FROM PUNCH 

TO PADAN ARAM. 

Thoughts by a Rambling Philosopher. 

By ALFRED T. STORY. 

“A very charming volume of Essajs—quaint, fresh, and 
fanciful .”—Britieh Weekly. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post free. 

BENEATH 

HELVELLYN’S 

SHADE. 

Notes and Sketches in the Valley of 
Wythbum. 

By SAMUEL BARBER. 

“Abounds in well-written description of scenery, ami 
conveys a deal of information of the most varied kind." 

Qlosgow Herald. 

Iu crown 8vo, cloth, price os. 

LAKE COUNTRY 

ROMANCES. 

By HERBERT V. MILLS. 

With Eight Illustrations of Local and Historic 
Scenes by Cuthbert Rigby. 

“ These three stories are curiously vivid and natural; the 
style Is delightful, and the illustrations are good." 

Literary World. 

Elliot Stock, 02, Paternoster Row, London . 
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THEATRES._ 

adelphi theatre. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 

t »«srs. Charles Dalton, iionel Rignold, G. W. Cockhurn, 
. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W.Drew, J. and 
NorOieote: Misa Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh. Mine Ethel Hope, Miaa Clar a Jocks. _ 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
Messrs Penley, W. Wyes, Sam Sothern, J. Nelson. C. Thorn- 
bury. Ernest Percy, W. Heriot, and Charles Hawtrey; Misses 
Ethel Matthews, V. Armbruster, G. aurison, fweU, A. 
Yorks. C. Elton, &c. At S 15 THE HOME COMING. 

' COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GUARDSMAN. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil, Elliot, W. Draycott, C. JP. Little, Compton 
Coutts, R. Nainby, E. Bertram, and Weelon Grossmith; 
Meedames Ellaline Terriss, Agnes Thomas, Isabel Elissen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.30, CRAZED. Messrs. 
C. P. Little, Nainby. a nd Miss S. Grey. _ 

GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30. SECOND EDITION OF 
CINDERKLLEN UP TOO LATE. Mesdames Maggie 
Duggan, K. Seymour, A. Astor, and Letty Lind; Mr. C. 
Danny, Mr. F. Storey, and Mr. Fred Leslie. At 7.15, THE 
S VO WSTORM.__ 

HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mrs. Langtry’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30. AGATHA TYLDEN, MER¬ 
CHANT AND SHIPOWNER. Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cynl 
Maude, W. T. Lovell, F. A. Everill, Edmund Maurice. Rudge 
Harding, W. Cheesmau ; Miss Marie Linden and Mrs. 
Langtry. __^ _ __ __ 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, IN TOWN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Eric Lewie, H. Grattan, E. Bun took ; Misses Phyllis 
Broughton, Sylvia Grey, and Florence St. John, supported by 
a powerful company. At 8, T HE WHI TE L ADY._ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D'Ovly Caiitk. 
THIS EVENING at 8.15 p.m., production of 
HADDON HALL, an original light English opera, the words 
by Sydney Grundy, the music by Arthur Sullivan. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.46, CIGARETTE. At 7.60, CUT 
OFF WITH A SHILLING. Messrs. Collette, Oswald Yorke. 
A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, Fair, and 
Joseph O'Maia; Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Amadi, Marion 
Eric. May Lawrie, M. Collette, H. Vicary, C. Loseby, J. 
Bradford. and Albu, ____ 

. STRAND THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at a.60, NIOBE (ALL 8MILE8). 
Messrs. Harry Paultou, Forbes Dawson, Herbert Ross, George 
Hawtrey. A. C. Mackenzie; Misses Beatrice Lamb, Helen 
Ferrers, G. Esmond, I. Goldsmith, C. Zerbini, Eleanor May, 
Venie Bennett. At 8, NO CREDIT. Mieses Esmond, Gold¬ 
smith ; Mr. Hawtrey, Ac._ _ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, A LUCKY DOG. Messrs. G. W. 
Anson, John Tresabar, Nicol Rutland, Charles. Fawcett, 


DIGBY, LONS & C O.’S NE W BOOKS 

LEADING WOMEN of the RESTORATION. 

By GRACE JOHNSTONE. Demy 8vo, cloth, <*. with Portrait*. 
Thu Xalional Obscurer says: "The book is written carefully aud 
after much research. The memoirs contain many valuable anecdotes. 
The writing is very well." .. ....... , „ 

Public Opinion says : " Essentially a book of histone value. 

The Guardian says: "Written with considerable sympathy aud 
feeling. The iairtruits are excellent." 

WHERE HONOUR SITS- By W- B- Home- 

GALL. Cloth extra, tis. ...... 

The Academy says: " The war passages m his novel are told with 
BTiirit. ami as a whole* Where liouour Sits* may certainly be pro- 


Fawcett; Mead ames Faulkner, Cronyn. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levcnaton. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Mesdames 
Dccima Moore, Mabel Love, Kate Chord; Messrs. Joseph 
Tapley. George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell, 
and William Ellon. At 7.15, THE WOODEN STOON. 
Mesdames Violet Robinson, Millie Vete; Messrs. W. Philp 
and Leonard Russell. 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A. and 8. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOY8. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Farreu. Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, Ac.; Miss May Whitty, Miss Eva Moore, 
Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 

•lu 

THE ACADEMY. 

(PA YA li l. K J X A D V A X C E.) 

• v .. Half-I Uuau- 
j Yearly . j Yearly, truly. 

I £ rf| £ s. d. j £ a. d. 

If obi h in*’d of a Newsvendor or 
hI a Railway Station . . 1 U 13 0.0 6 6 | 0 U 3 

Including' Foidum* to any pail . 

of the United Kingdom . .i 0 16 2 0 7 7 0 3 10 

Including Postage to any part | 
of France, Germany, India, 

China &c. I 0 17 4 ! 0 8 8 1 0 4 4 

Where difficulty is experienced in proennny The 
Academy with rtyti/ariitf in the . Country, it is 
rupiedid that application he made , direct to the 
Publisher . 

Terms of annual tuta.' iiplion, 1 'Jtl.: foifi^n, l<t. 4d 
Office: 27, Cuanolky Lank, W.C. 


The Academy says: " Thu war passages m his novel are told with 
spirit, ami as a whole* Where liouour Hits’ may certainly be pro- | 
nounced readable."_ 

THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IN SIN OR FOLLY." 

SYRINGA- By Arthur Nestorien. Cloth 

extra, Ss. _ IJiaJou!. 

TRUE to the PRINCE; a Tale of the Six- 

teenth Century. By GERTRUDE BELL. Cloth extra. Us- 
The Saturday Review says: ** Shu can relate ^well and clearly, aud 
carries her renders aloug easily and pleasantly." 

SECOND EDITION. 

the “JOLLY ROGER”: a Tale of Sea 

Heroes and Pirates. Uv HUME NISBET, Author of “ Bail Up, 
“A Colonial Tramp," &c. In handsome pictorial binding, with 
Frontispiece and Vignette Title-Page by the Author, Us. flu. 

The Saturday Review says: “Sorcery aud the sea are deftly combined. 
Since Captain Murryat’s impressive story of \audenleckcu and the 
fair Amine these elements have never been handled as iu Mr. Nism t * 
brilliant romance of Elizabethan times. Iu this handling of the 
supernatural the authors power is most convincingly proclaimed. 

JUST READY, SIXTH EDITION, NEW AND REVISED, WITH 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 

THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 

By I'ERCY RUSSELL. . 

Witu I'hliatorv Remarks by MR. GLADSTONE, wito has Ri:ad 
and Approved the Volume. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, •>?. 

The Si* da lor says: "The aspirant to literature may certainly read 

Mr. Russell's book with profit." , , ,, , . 

Miss M. E. Braudon writes: "\our counsel, both to the journalist 
aud imaginative writer, is full of wisdom." 

AUTHORS hating MSS. ( Fiction, Travel , Poetry, 
<f- ) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are 
IXVITED to FORWARD </um fur consideration. 
MSS. read with promptitude, and, if approved, 
will be published in the coming season. Few 
Catalogue of Books post free. 

Addreas—DIGBY, LONG & CO., Publishers, 

18, Bouverie 8treet, Fleet Street, London. 

Thick 8vo, pp. 318, price 7 k. Ud. 

FROM THE CAVES AND JUNGLES 
OF HIND0STAN. 

By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 

A translation of Mme. Dl.iv.itsky’s famous letters from Iudia to the 
Russian .Vtsstnpcrof Moscow, in 187S»; full of strange secrets of Indian 
Life, and gorgeous pictures of Oriental nature. 

“It is not ntceMS.ily to l*c a Theosophist to admire Madame 
Blavutsky s letters from India."— Time*. 

“ Brilliant passages ."—Glusgotc Evening Xtvcs. 

“The hook deserves high praise. It shows a glowing imagination 
aud a sprightly fancy, ;u> well as much sympathy with nature, ami her 


"The Itook deserves high praise. It shows a glowing imagination 
aud a sprightly fancy, ;u» well as much sympathy with nature,aud her 
descriptions of scenery are often very beautiful. 

__ Manchester Guardian . 

THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

7, l)r k t: St a let, A uu.rm, London , W.C.__ 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton BuildioRs, Chancery Luuc, bornlun. 

THREE pur CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 

° 1 TWo a per DENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balance, when not drawn below JCIIX 1 . ... 

BTOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased ana Bold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrill tho Bank receive, small jumsoi, 
deposit, and allows lutcrvst at the rate of TI1RLL PER tLNl. i*er 
aunum, on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HotV To PURCHASE A HOUSE 

lull TWO GllM-lS l’La MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

HOW To PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
von i ivi; shillings pkk month. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, witli full particulars, can be 
obtained, post free, on applicatioulto . .,, 

FRANCIS HAN ENSCRUl T. Manager 

_ ~~ .BY DR. MACLAEEN. 

Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s., post free. 

THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 

Sermons. . 

London: Alexander & Siikpiikakd, Fumival btreet, L.C. 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

C O O O A 


BOILING IViTEft OR MILK. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S 

LIST OF NEW AND FORTH¬ 
COMING BOOKS. 

A MOST CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 

THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL, 1893. 

Containing 300 charming Illustrations liy Wain, 

Mason, Elwes, Stotiiiart, Shepherd, and other 
favourite Artists. Music by T. CRAMPTON and 
others. Handsomely bound in strong cloth ... 4 0 

ROSEBUD SONGS. Illustrated- A 

Collection of Sours witli simple Music for 
Children’s Voices. By T. CRAMPTON and others. 

4 to paper.1 0 

ROSEBUD RHYMES. IUustrated- 

A Selection of Nursery and other Rhymes for 
Children. Specially IUustrated by Rosebud Artists. 

4 to paper .1 0 

IN THE PRESS. 

A NEW NOVEL BY AMELIA K. BARK. 

A ROSE of a HUNDRED LEAVES- 

Beautifully Illustrated. By AMELIA E. BARK, 

Author of “Jan Vedder’s Wife,” **Friend Olivia," 

Ac. Cloth .6 0 

GLORIA PATRI; or, Our Talks about 

the Trinity. By JAMES M. WHITON, l’h.G. of 
New York, Author of “ New Points to Old Texts." 

“ Beyond the Shadow,” Ac. Cloth. 3 6 

GLADYS’ VOW. By Mrs. Isabel 

REANEY, Author of “ Our Daughters,” Au. Cloth 3 6 

QUEER STORIES from RUSSIA. 

By CAPEL CHERNILO. Cloth . 3 6 

THE BISHOP and the CATERPILLAR 

aud other Pieces. By MARY E. MANNERS. 
Suitable for Recitation 1 0 

IN the FAR COUNTRY. IUustrated. 

A Tale for Boys. By ALBERT E. HOOPER. 
Illustrations by Ernoid A. Mason. Cloth. 3 6 

London; 

JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14 Fleet-st., E.C. 

READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book in crown folio, 20 by 16 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., Ac. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
KT ANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

WITH 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition ie limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guinea*. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 N EW OXFORD BTREET. LONDON ._ 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WAL ES. 

gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 
q0UPS7~PRESERVED~PRO VISION S 

O aud_ _ 

I JOTTED MEATS, aud YORK and GAME 

_L DIES. Also. _ 

jgSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fjpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPEOLALITIES for INVALIDS. 

' CAUTION—BEWAKK of - IMITATION ti. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR. W._ 

MARK TWAIN 

OF PROF. LOISETTE’8 SYSTEM OF MEMORY— 

" I had before been able, like most poople, to store up and lose 
things in the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed me 
how to light up the cellar. It is the difference—to change the 
figure—between having money where you can’t collect it, and 
having it in yourpocket. The Information ooetmebut littlo, 
vet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—Prospectus post free 
irom PrpL A. LOISETTE^^Iew Oxford Btr eoWLon dou.W.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUE N'S LIST. 

FICTION. 

Messrs. Methuen beg to announce that they have to-day 
published Mr. NORRIS'S New Novel , “ HIS 

GRACE," which can be obtained at all Libraries. 

NORRIS.—HIS GRAOE. Bv AV. E. Nonius, Author of “Mdlle. de Memo,” “Marcia,” &c. 

2 vote., crown Svo, 2U. 

PARKER.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By Giliieet Pakker. Crown Svo, buckram, 6s. 
BLISS.—A MODERN ROMANCE. Bv Laurence Blips. Crown Svo. buckram, 3s. Gd. ; paper, 

2a. 6d. 

BAR1NG-GOULD- — IN the ROAR of the SEA- By S. Baring-Gould. Cheaper Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLARK RUSSELL-MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russell. With 6 lllus- 

trations by W. H. Ovorend. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Nearly ready. 

MABEL ROBINSON.—HOVENDEN V.G- By F. Mahel Robinson. Cheaper Edition. Crown 

8vo, 3s. (>d. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

RUDYARD KIPLING.—BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; and other Verses. By Rlovard 

KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, pp. 206, laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

A special Presentation Edition, bound in parchment, with extra gilt ornament, 7s. 6d. 

The First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have been exhausted. The Fourth Edition is 
now ready. 

COLLINGWOOD.—JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By W. G. Colling wood, M.A. 

2 vols., Svo, 32». [ December . 

Also 300 copies on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations on India paper, £5 6a. net. Also 80 copies on Japanese 
paper, £5 6s. net. 

All the Japanese copies are sold, and the greater part of the Large-paper edition is also bespoke. Orders will be 

booked as they are received. 

BARING-GOULD.—THE TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: The Emperors of the Julian and 

Clandi&n Lines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. By 8. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
“ Mehalab,” Arc. 2 vols., royal Svo, 80s. 

This book is the only cne in English which deals with the personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque 
detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of Action. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 

BARING-GOULD.-SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. With Illustrations. By S. Baring - 

GOULD. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old Ballads, &c. 

PEKRENS.-THE HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDICIS to the 

FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. PERRKNS. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In 3 vols. Vol. I. 
Svo, 12s. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. This volume covers a period of pro¬ 
found interest—political and literary-and is written with great vivacity. 

“Q.”—GREEN BAYS: A Book of Verses. By Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” & c . 

Fcap Svo, 3e. 6d. 

Also a Limited Edition on Large Dutch Paper. [ Decemh r. 

WELLS.-OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of the University. Edited by 

J. WELL8, M.A , Fellow of Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

An account of life at Oxford—intellectual, sociaL and religious-a careful estimate of necessary expenses, a review of 
recent changes, a statement of the pretent position of the University, and chapters on Women’s Education, aids to study, 
and University Extension. 

DRIVER-SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT. By 

8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crcwn 
8vo, 6s. 

An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the Author of “ An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 

KAUFMANN.-CHARLES KINGSLEY- By M. Kaufmans, M.A. Crown Svo, 5a. 

A Life of Kingsley chieAy as Christian Socialist. 

LOCK—THE LIFE of JOHN KESJ.E. By Walter Lock, M.A. With Portrait from a painting 

by Geo. Richmond, R.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

C. JAMES—CURIOSITIES of CHRISTIAN HISTORY prior to the REFORMATION. 

By CROAKE JAMES Crown 8vo, pp. 622, 7s. 6d. 

“The volume of * Curiosities of Christian History ’ which Mr. Cro&ke James has compiled contains a great deal of quaint and 
curious matter, collected, as the author Bays in his preface, * from many histories, annals, chronicles, and biographies,’ and 
affording some ‘ particulars of the interesting persons, episodes, and events from the Christian’s point of view during the 
first fourteen centuries.” The author has certainly done a good work in thus bringing together, for the benefit of the general 
reader, much matter of interest not readily accessible to lum. Wherever we dip into bis pages we find something worth 
dipping into, and though by no means a work of profound learning or of elaborate research, it certainly well serves its purpose 
as a popular resume of much that is well worth gathering together .”—John Bull. 

BOWDEN—THE IMITATION of BUDDHA: Being Quotations from Buddhist Literature 

for each Day in the Year. Compiled by E. M. BOWDEN. With Preface by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD. Second 
Edition. 16mo, 12s. 6d. __ 

BELLS.-THE MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. 1*. Sells, M.A. Illustrated. Crown 

8vo, 28. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

KIMMINS.—THE CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By C. \V. Kimhins. Crown Svo, 

2s. Gd. [Nearly ready. 

The above are New Volumes of the “ University Extension Series.” 

COX.—LAND NATIONALISATION. By Harold Cox, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. Gd. 

HADFIELD and GIBBINS—A SHORTER WORKING DAY- By R. A. Hadfibli, aud 

H. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2 m. (kl. [ -Veorfy rtwhj. 

lie above are New Volumes of “ Social Questions of To-day Series.” 

CUE AVER EEITIOX. 

BARING-GOULD.—OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Baring-Guuld. Fourth Edition. Large 

crown 8vo, 6s. 

METHUEN & 00., 18, Bury Street, W.C. 


RECENT WORKS ON ART. 


MORBLLI’S ITALIAN 
PAINTERS. 

Critical Studies of their Works. 
Translated from the German by 
CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. 

With an Introductory Notice by Sir HENRY LAYABD, 
G.C.B. 

THE BOBOHESE AND DOBIA PAN FI LI 
OALLEBIBS IN ROHE. 

With Illustrations. Svo, 16s. 

“It will be impossible in the limits of a single article to 
follow Signor Morelii in his minute surrey of the Doria- 
Pam&U Galleries. His criticisuu are so instructive that no 
intelligent amateur should visit these galleries without a copy 
of this volume under his arm.” -Edinburgh ittview. 

HANDBOOK OF GREEK 
ARCHEOLOGY. 

Sculpture, Vaiei, Bronzes, Gems. Terra-Oottas, 
Architecture, Mural Paintings, &c. 

By A. S. MURRAY, 

Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, British Museum. 
With 21 Engraved Plates and 130 Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, 18s. 

“ Admirable in its method and fascinating in its materials, 
this Handbook is eminently worthy of its learned author and 
of the great institution to which he belongs.”— Times. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A HISTORY OF GREEK 
SCULPTURE. 

Revised Edition. 

With 140 Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8vo, 36s. 

“ In grasp and mastery of the subject, and dearness and 
attractiveness of style, the book seems to ns an excellent 
example of what such a book should be.”— Guaidian, 


ARCHITECTURE : a Profession 
or an Art. 

Thirteen Short Essays on the Qualifications 
and Training of Architects. 

Edited by R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., and 
T. G. JACKSON, A.B.A. 

8vo, 9a. 


NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK 
HISTORY. 

Historical Results of Recent Excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor. 

By PERCY GARDNER, M.A., 

Professor of Archaeology in the University of Oxford. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 

“ No common book. It may be accepted as a supplement 
to English books on Greek Archteology, and it will often serve 
as a corrective of many statements in them.”— Architect. 


FERGUSSON’S MODERN 
STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 

A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With a Special Account of the Recent Progress 
of Architecture in America. 

By ROBERT KERR, 

Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London. 
With 330 Illustrations. 2 vols., medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


BRUGSCH’S EGYPT UNDER 
THE PHARAOHS. 

A History derived entirely from the Monuments. 

A New Edition, Condensed and thoroughly Revised. 

By MARY BRODRICK. 

With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Svo, 18-s. 

“It is undoubtedly tho most important contribution yet 
made towards a scholarly and trustworthy history of Egypt.” 

Academy. 

SIR HENRY BAYARD’S EDITION OF 

KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF 
ITALIAN PAINTING. 

With 200 Illustrations. 2 vols., crown Svo, 30s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alhemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIS T. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 

NOTICE— 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Fob NOVEMBER, 1892, 

Contains, among other articles of interest: — 

God*a Fool. By Maarten Maarten a. Chapa. XLV.-XLV1I. 
— Washington Irving .— Oliver Cromwell a a n Soldier. By 
W. O’Connor Morris. — Pizzica, Pizzica .— Creatures of Transition. 

The Gates of the Rtie.” By C. J. K. F.—A mono the Aleuts. 
— Mrs. Bligh. By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. 7.Y.-.V//., <Lc. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


By Madame VON KOBELL. 

CONVERSATIONS OF 

DR. DOLLINGER. 

Recorded by LOUISE von KOBELL, and Translated from 
the German by KATHARINE GOULD. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bij Lieut . BADEX-POWEIL. 

IN SAVAGE ISLES AND 
SETTLED LANDS. 

A Record of Personal Experiences in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Java, &c., in 1888-91. 

By B. F. 8. BADEN-POWELL, Scots Guards, F.R.G.8. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


By W. FRASER RAE. 

EGYPT TO-DAY. 

The First to the Third Khedive. 

By W. FRA8ER RAE. 

1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr. Fraser Rae’s ‘Egypt To-Day* is a profoundly in¬ 
teresting book, by a practised literary hand, about a country 
which is now, as it has been for long past, one of the moat 
interesting in the world. It is much more than this, it is an 
admirable treatise on one of the most vital subjects in our 
foreign policy. It is a satisfaction that a book so sane, so 
clear and convincing, should appear on one of the burning 
questions of the day, by a writer who has studied the whole 
subject for himself, and who has come to hold very strong 
convictions with regard to it. Mr. Rae’s book comes at a 
very timely moment, and it is to be hoped that it may 
influence widely the minds of Englishmen on the vital 
question of Egypt.’*— Observer. 


By W. 11. HAL LOCK. 

IN AN ENCHANTED 

ISLAND: 

A Visit to Cyprus In 1889. 

Bv WILLIAM H. MALLOCK, 

Author of “Is Life Worth Living?*’ &c. 

_ A New Edition. 1 v ol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NEW NOVELS NOW READY at theUBRARIES 


By Miss BROVGHTON. 

MRS. BLIGH. 

By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “ Nancy.” 

1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

GOD’S FOOL. 

. , By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 

Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love,’’ &c. 

3 vola., crown Svo. 


By Miss CAREY. 

SIR GODFREY’S 

GRANDDAUGHTERS. 

By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 

Author of “Nellie’s Memories.” 

3 vols., crown Svo. 


By the A UT.HOR of“ ANA USTRALIAX GIRL." 

THE SILENT SEA. 

By Mrs. ALICK MACLEOD. 

_3 vols , crown Svo. 

Notice. —The Fourth Edition of AUNT ANNE, 
by Mrs. Clifford, may now be obtained, in 2 vols., 
crown 8f o. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S 
Announcements. 

KING HENRY VIII. 

With a Series of Magnificent Photogravures 
from Original Drawings by Sir JAMES 
LINTON, P.R.I. The Text luxuriously printed 
in red and black on hand-made paper. With 
Introduction by Prof. DOWDEN. 

The Edition of Kiny Henry VIII. wilt be strictly 
limited to 250 numbered copies. Price on application. 

[Ready shortly. 


PLAYTHINGS and 

PARODIES. 

Stories and Sketches by BARRY PAIN, Author 
of “ In a Canadian Canoe.” Cloth, 5s. 

[Now ready. 


FYFFE’S HISTORY of 

MODERN EUROPE. 

Illustrated. Complete in Three Vols., 7s. 6d. 
eac h. [Ready shortly. 

DORE’S DANTE’S 

INFERNO. 

Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE, with Intro¬ 
duction by A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Cloth, gilt top, or, buck¬ 
ram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. [Ready shortly. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 

An attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
lato Professor of English Literature, University 
College, London. In Vols., 5s. each. Vol. 
IX., “Spenser and His Time.” 

[Ready shortly. 


THE PERFECT 

GENTLEMAN. 

By the Rev. A. SMYTHE-PALMER, D.D. 
Antique paper, cloth, 3s. fid. 

[AW ready. 


THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE. 

A Book for Young Men commencing business. 
Containing Counsel, Instruction, Comfort By 
an Elder Brother. Antique paper, cloth, 3s. fid. 

[Ready shortly. 


A Companion Work to 

“Royal Academy Pictures.” 

Riiady next week, price 2s. fid. ; or handsomely 
bound m cloth gilt, 4s. 

EUROPEAN PICTURES 

of the YEAR. 

Containing beautiful Reproductions of upwards 

of One Hundred of the best Conti¬ 
nental Pictures of 1892. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
Ludgate Hill, London. 


Sampson Lov, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


Second Edition just ready at all Libraries. 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY 
IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP, 
1882 1892. 

From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohricald^r, late 
Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Dtltn, in Kordo/an, 
who recently escaped, with two Sisters of Mercy , on 
Camels, from the Sudan. 

By Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A., 

Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, and Author 
of “ M&hdiiism and the Egyptian Sudan.” 
Illustrated by Photographs, Maps, and Special Drawings by 
Walter C. Horaley. 

1 vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, 21s. 

“ A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. 
In the first place it is an interesting book to read; in the 
second, it is an historical document of the first importance; 
and in the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at the 
present moment.”— Saturday Review. 


STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN 

FOREST by grown-up Children of Africa. By A. J. 
MOUNTENEY JEPH80N, one of Mr. Stanley’s offioers. 
Mid Author of “ Emin Pasha and the Rebellion at the 
Equator.” With numerous Illustrations from Drawings 
by Walter W. Buckley. Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a 

Thousand Miles towards the Sun. NORMANDY, 
BRITTANY, the PYRENEE8, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. 
By HENRY BLACKBURN, Editorof "Academy Notes,” 
Author of ” The Memoir of Ralph Caldecott,” Ac. With 
130 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 10 s. 6d. 

HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in 

MADEIRA. By A. E. W. MARSH. With many Fall- 
Page and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. 


MISTRESS BRANICAN. By 

JULES VERNE, Author of "The Lottery Ticket.” 
” Five Weeks in a Ballo.n,” &o., Ac. Fully Uluatrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

nabs &tltortialr’g 

&toretbeavt. 

By WILLIAM BLACK. 

Pates Half-a-Cbown. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 

NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

A High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine 
for Gentlewomen. 

*.* The November Number commences the imue at Is. 
instead of 2s. 6d. as heretofore, and contains as a Special 
Supplement, Portrait of H.R.H. Princess Maud of WMca 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

NOVEMBER NUMBER. 

Contents. 


THE GRAND CANAL. Illustrated. The Seventh Article 
in the Series “Great Streets of the World." By Henbt 
James. 

CHICAGO’S PART in the WORLD’8 FAIR. By Psankuv 
MacVeaoh. 

CONVERSATIONS and OPINIONS of VICTOR HUGO. 
From Unpublished Papers Pound at Guernsey. Bt 

Or'TAVE UZANNE. 

VILLON. By Fbancis B. Gummebb. 

RACING in AUSTRALIA. Illustrated. By Sionet 
Dickinson. 

SALEM KITTREDGE, THEOLOGUE.—HI8 SECULAR 
EXCURSION—Fart II. Conclusion. By Bliss Pebbt. 
FRENCH ART.-ID. Realistic Painting. Illusteated By 
W. C. BROWNELL. ^ ’ 

STORIEB of a WESTERN TOWN.-IV. Mother Emeritus. 

Illustrated. By Octave Thankt. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Death of Oenone, Akbar's Dream, and 
other Poems. By Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. (Macmillans.) 

“ Eloquent, just, and mighty Death” has 
seldom spoken with a juster and a mightier 
eloquence than in the deaths of those three 
poets to whom English readers of modern 
poetry owe their most passionate pleasure, 
and give their most passionate praise. 
Browning died in a solemn Venetian palace, 
thronged with memories of ancient life in 
the land of his heart: the first stage on his 
way to Westminster lay over the waters of 
Venice, whose people and whose rulers 
followed him with reverent mourning. 
Arnold fell on sleep in the full joy and 
exhilaration of his simple, ardent nature, 
taken away with a kindly surprise and 
suddenness: he lies by the Thames, in a 
country churchyard, under the yews. 
Tennyson has died with every circumstance 
of beauty: a serene change and dissolution, 
calm and slow, from the beauty of his 
English home, and of his English Shak- 
spere, to the beauty and to the land “ that 
are very off.” His body rests at West¬ 
minster by the side of Browning; and the 
fame of either must “ live with the eternity " 
of the other’s fame. Felices opportunitate 
mortis, Browning, and Arnold, and Tennyson! 

Like Browning’s Asolando, Tennyson’s 
posthumous volume is full of fine things, 
not unworthy of his prime : all varieties of 
Tennysonian thought and music are to be 
found in this little book of twenty-four poems. 

“ The Death of Oenone,” “ St. Telemachus,” 
and ‘‘Akbar’s Dream” are narrative or 
meditative poems in blank verse: “ The 
Bandit’s Death ” and “Charity” are rhymed 
dramatic idylls: “TheChurchwarden and the 
Curate ” is a dramatic study of Lincolnshire 
humours in the Lincolnshire dialect: “Kapio- 
lani ” is a piece of savage heroism chaunted 
in unrhymed rhythm: there are five occa¬ 
sional poems, three of them dedicatory, one 
patriotic, and one memorial: there are 
some eight poems of what may be termed 
cosmic emotion and spiritual speculation, 
mostly written in long and sonorous mea¬ 
sures : three simple lyrics, and one sonnet. 

It is very noticeable that Tennyson’s later 
verse has renounced much of that rich 
intricacy of workmanship which used to 
distinguish it: the emblema vermiculatum, in 
Lucilius’s phrase, intricate mosaic work in 
words, which was at once the poet’s glory 
and his peril, ceased to fascinate him. Like 
his own “ laborious orient ivory, sphere in 
sphere,” so his verse was a marvel of 


dexterous, cunning craft; but it is no new 
reproach or heresy to dare to say that the 
work was sometimes over delicate or gor¬ 
geous. His later verse was more direct in 
its beauty, more classical and severe; it 
became more Virgilian, less Statian; less 
opulent, more austere. It relied more and 
more upon the powers of rhythm, and less 
upon the charms of rhyme; and, while 
something of the old peculiar magic was 
lost, we were compensated by the greater 
simplicity and strength. No one doubts that 
the “ Lotus Eaters, “ Ulysses,” and many 
more of the poems which we have known 
for years, including some score of lyrics, 
will be held his greatest work; but in my 
judgment the books of his old age contain 
poems finer than any but the very finest 
works of his middle age and youth. His 
“ Tiresias,” “ Demeter,” and “ Oenone’s 
Death ” are worth far more than his 
“Dora,” “AudleyCourt,” “Aylmer’sField.” 
He has rarely written anything more per¬ 
fect than the verses to Virgil, the lines 
on Catullus’ Sirmio, and “ Early Spring.” 
In a simple phrase, he continued till his 
life’s end in a more and more victorious 
resolve to accept the justice and to remove 
the reproach of Coleridge’s early criticism. 

With that sympathetic love for scholars 
and for scholarship, which was always his, 
Tennyson dedicates his second “ Oenone” to 
the Master of Balliol, as, in verse even more 
felicitous, he dedicated his “ Demeter ” to 
Mr. Jebb. 

“ Dear master, in our classic town, 

You, loved by all the younger gown, 

There at Balliol, 

Lay your Plato for one minute down, 

“ And read a Grecian talc re-told, 

Which, cast in later Grecian mould, 

Quintus Calaber 

Somewhat lazily handled of old; 

“ And on this white midwinter day— 

For have the far-off hymns of May, 

All her melodies, 

All her harmonies echo’d away ?— 

“ To-day, before you turn again 
To thoughts that lift the soul of men, 

Hear my cataract’s 

Downward thunder in hollow and glen, 

“ Till, led by dream and vague desire, 

The woman, gliding toward the pyre, 

Find her warrior 

Stark and dark in his funeral fire.” 

“ Oenone ” is of singular beauty—that 
“ excellent beauty ” noted by Bacon, which 
has in it something “ strange.” It is very 
brief; but its very brevity, stern and strong, 
gives it a greater force than a passionate, 
romantic elaboration has given to Mr .William 
Morris’s “ Death of Paris,” beautiful as that 
also is. Oenone sits, looking over the Troad, 
as in the old days of her early love, and 
dreaming herself back into them: sits there, 
in the desolate winter, dreaming of her j 
radiant lover. 

“ Anon from out the long ravine below 
She heard a wailing cry, that seem’d at first 
Thin as the batlike shrillings of the Dead 
When driven to Hades, but, in coming near, 
Across the downward thunder of the brook 
Sounded ‘ Oenone ’; and on a sudden he, 

Paris, no longer beauteous as a god, 

Struck by a poison’d arrow in the fight, 

Lame, crooked, reeling, livid, thro’ the mist 
Rose, like the wraith of his dead self, and 

moan’d.” 


He pleads in the name of their ancient love, 
beseeching her help. 

“ Thou knowest, 

Taught by some God, whatever herb or balm 
May clear the blood from poison, and thy 
fame 

Is blown thro’ all the Troad, and to thee 
The shepherd brings his adder-bitten lamb, 

The wounded warrior climbs from Troy to 
thee. 

My life and death are in thy hand.” 

So he implores, and vainly : 

“ ‘ Oenone, by thy love which once was mine, 

Help, heal me. I am poisoned to the heart.’ 

‘ And I to mine,’ she said, ‘ Adulterer, 

Go back to thine adulteress and die ! ’ ” 

Surely these four tragic lines are worth a 
world of beautiful descriptive lines in the 
first “ Oenone.” Paris turned, and went, and 
fell dead: the shepherds found him, and 
remembered but his early youth among 
them, 

“ and forgetful of the man 
Whose crime had half unpeopled Dion, these 
All that day long labour’d, hewing the pines, 

And built their shepherd-prince a funeral pile 

while Oenone still sat in her cave, amazed 
and frozen at the memory of his ghastly 
face. 

“ Then her head sank, she slept, and thro’ her 
dream 

A ghostly murmur floated, ‘ Dome to me, 

Oenone ! I can wrong thee now no more, 

Oenone, my Oenone/ and the dream 
Wail’d in her, when she woke beneath the stars. 
What star could bum so low ? not llion yet. 
What light was there? She rose and slowly 
down 

By the long torrent’s ever-deepen’d roar, 

Paced, following, as in trance, the silent ory. 

She waked a bird of prey that scream’d and 
past; 

She roused a snake that hissing writhed away; 

A panther sprang across her path, she heard 
The shriek of some lost life among the pines, 

But when she gain’d the broader vale, and saw 
The ring of faces redden’d by the flames 
Enfolding that dark body which had lain 
Of old in her embrace, paused—and then ask’d 
Falteringly, ‘ Who lies on yonder pyre ?' 

But, every man was mute for reverence. 

Then moving quickly forward till the heat 
Smote on her brow, she lifted up a voice 
Of shrill command, ‘Who bums upon the 
pyre ?’ 

Whereon their oldest and their boldest said, 

‘ He, whom thon would’st not heal! ’ and all at 
once 

The morning light of happy marriage broke 
Thro' all the clouded years of widowhood, 

And muffling up her comely head, and crying 
‘ Husband ! ’ she leapt upon the funeral pile, 

And mixt herself with him and past in fire.” 

Since Dido fell upon her loveless, solitary 
pyre, and in centos vita recessit, passed in fire 
to air, few statelier scenes of love and death 
have been portrayed in this Virgilian 
manner. 

“ St. Telemachus” and “Akbar’s Dream” 
are so very considerably less fine, in spite of 
much that is fine in them, than “ The Death 
of Oenone,” that we need not dwell long 
upon them. The former tells of that Eastern 
ascetic who heard a divine call summoning 
him to Home: he left his retreat, a cavern 
above the “disastrous glory” of a ruined 
temple of the Sun, and went 

“ Following a hundred sunsets, and the sphere 
Of westward-wheeling stars; and every dawn 
Struck from him his own shadow on to Rome.” 

'Reaching Rome, “the Christian city,” he 
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tad no eyes but for the winged angel of his 
vision. 

“ Anon there past a crowd 
With shameless laughter, Fagan oath, and jest, 
Hard Romans brawling of their monstrous games; 
He, all but deaf thro’ age and weariness, 

And muttering to himself ‘ The call of God,’ 

And borne along by that full stream of men, 

Like some old wreck on some indrawing sea, 
Gain’d their huge Colosseum.” 

The rest is a familiar tale: how he leapt 
down into the arena and forbade the cruel 
sport in the name of Christ. 

“ For one moment afterward 
A silence follow’d as of death, and then 
A hiss as from a wilderness of snakes, 

Then one deep roar as of a breaking sea, 

And then a shower of stones that stoned him 
dead, 

And then once more a silence as of death.” 

But his end was gained, for 

“ thro’ all the nobler hearts 
In that vast Oval ran a shudder of shame.” 

Honorius stopped the murderous games. 
It might be hard to give a clear reason for 
the resemblance which in some way th\ a 
poem certainly bears to the splendid 
“ Imperante Augusto Natus Est’ ’ of Brown¬ 
ing’s last book. 

“Akbar’s Dream” will enchant chiefly those 
who are in love with a merely emotional 
benevolence, an eclectic spirit of tolerance, 
a universal acceptance of all good inten¬ 
tions, and an amiable indifference to all 
particular manifestations of religious faith. 
Holding such a temper in an intellectual 
abhorrence, I am the less able to do justice 
to the excellences of this poem. It is a 
powerful presentation of the views held by 
the great maker and founder of the Mogul 
empire, whose reign, as Sir William Hunter 
has noted, coincided almost to a year with 
that of Queen Elizabeth, a monarch, as 
Tennyson suggests, less tolerant than Akbar, 
though the founder in chief of a Church no 
less composite and eclectic than was his. 
The poem abounds in fine images;- for 
example— 

“ the wild horse, anger, plunged 
To iling me, and fail’d.” 

The next lines give the spirit of the piece: 

“ I can but lift the torch 
Of Reason in the dusky cave of Life, 

And gaze on this great miracle, the World, 
Adoring That who made, and makes, and is, 

And is not, what I gaze on—all else Form, 
Ritual, varying with the tribes of men.” 

It concludes with a hymn to the sun, of a 
moving magniloquence : 

“ Shadow-maker, shadow-slayer, arrowing light 
from clime to clime, 

Hear thy myriad laureates hail thee monarch 
in their woodland rhyme. 

Warble bird, and open flower, and men, below 
the dome of azure, 

Kneel adoring Him the Timeless in the flame 
that measures Time i ” 

We may note in this, and in other pieces, 
Tennyson’s fondness for an Alcaic disposi¬ 
tion of rhythm in the four-line stanza. The 
dissyllabic termination of the third line 
giving an Horatian effect of sound, while in 
shorter measures there is often an Omaresque 
effect of thought. 

“ The Bandit’s Death,” not one of the best 
things in this volume, is prefaced by four 


lines to Sir Walter Scott, from whose 
journal the story was adapted. 

“ O great and gallant Scott, 

True gentleman, heart, blood and bone, 

I would it had been my lot 
To have seen thee, and beard thee, and 
known.” 

It is pleasant to have so authoritative a 
praise of Scott in an age which affects to 
disregard him, and which pays no heed to 
the reiterated praises by Mr. Swinburne and 
by Mr. Lang. The dialect piece ranks with 
the author’s happiest achievements in that 
manner : it portrays tho narrow shrewdness, 
almost pathetic in its humour, of an old 
Lincolnshire farmer talking with a young 
curate. ‘‘Tha mun tackle the sins o’ the 
Wo’ld, an’ not tho faults o’ the Squire,” is 
his advice to the young man, if he wish to 
prosper and be a bishop. But there is one 
exception in favour of plain speaking : 

“ Nauy, but tha mun speak hout to the Baptises 
here i’ the town, 

Fur moiist on ’em talks ageim tithe, an’ I'd like 
tha to preiich ’em down, 

Fur they're bin a-preachin’ mca down, they heve, 
an’ I haiites ’em now, 

Fur they leaved their nasty sins i’ my pond, an’ 
it poison’d the cow.” i 

“ Charity ” is one of those simple tragic 
stories, poignant and direct, of which 
Tennyson has given so many, and hardly 
one too many, and of which “ Rizpah ” is in¬ 
comparably the greatest. “ Kapiolani ” is a 
study of fierce savagery, violent scenes, 
heroic courage, written with that rush and 
ordered turbulence of rhythm so remarkable 
in “ Boadicea ” and the “ Battle of Brunan- 
burh.” It tells the famous story of 
Kapiolani, the champion of Christianity, 
who threw into the volcano the sacred 
berries of the great goddess Peelc. Here 
is the conclusion : 

“ One from the Sunrise 
Dawn’d on His people, and slowly before Him 
Vanish'd shadow-like 
Gods and Goddesses, 

None but the terrible Peele remaining as Kapio¬ 
lani ascended her mountain, 

Baffled her priesthood, 

Broke the Taboo, 

Dipt to the crater, 

Call’d on the Power adored by the Christian, 
and crying, ‘ I dare her, let Peelc avenge 
herself I ’ 

Into the llamo-billow dash’d the berries, and 
drove the demon from Hawa-i-ee.” 

We have come to the “ cosmic ” poems, in 
which the poet is the siier, filled with such 
a sacred inspiration, as dictated the greater 
oracles of Lucretius and of Virgil: poems of 
the origin of things, the course and potency 
of nature, the spectacle of the world, and 
the soul of the universe. There is “ The 
Dawn,” with its motto, “You are but 
children,” tho speech of the Egyptian priost 
to Solon. 

“ Red of the Dawn ! 

Is it turning a fainter redi- so be it, but when 
shall we lay 

The Ghost of the Brute that is walking and 
haunting us yet., and be free '( 

In a hundred, a thousand winters '< Ah, what will 
our children be, 

The men of a hundred thousand, a million winters 
away'r” 

There is “The Dreamer,” in which the Voice 


of the Earth is heard, telling all the load of 
misery which she bears, as 


“ To the wail of my winds, and the moan of my 
waves, 

I whirl, and I follow the sun.” 

But the answer is one of consolatory and 
courageous faith: 

“ For moans will have grown sphere-music 
Or ever your race be run! 

And all’s well that ends well, 

Whirl, and follow the Sun ! ” 


The “ terrible Muse,” Astronomy, has rarely 
inspired a grander conception than this; 
so unlike tho fearful awe of Pascal con¬ 
templating tho infinite spaces. In “ Mecano- 
philus,” a poem prompted by “ the time of 
the first railways,” is a stanza upon Thought, 
which would serve for an inscription upon 
the Novum Organon : 


“ O will she, moonlike, sway the main, 

And bring or chase the storm, 

Who was a shadow in the brain, 

And is a living form ? ” 

In some of these poems there is an Oriental 
cast of thought and phrase, which seems to 
have allured the poet in his latest years, as 
the best means of shadowing forth the un¬ 
speakable truths: the Light, the Shade, 
the Silence, the Voices, the Highest, the 
Deeps, and other like expressions, serve to 
image the absolute and the real. At times 
the effect is hardly more satisfying than 
that of Hugo’s vast and majestic images; 
at times, both poets sing with the happiest 
audacity and magnificence. But here I 
prefer to quote the Laureate’s last, and 
perhaps his best, sonnet, ‘ 1 Doubt and 
Prayer”: 

“ Tho’ Sin too oft, when smitten by Thy rod. 

Rail at ‘ Blind Fate ’ with many a vain ‘ Alas .' ’ 
From sin thro’ sorrow into Thee we pass 
By that same path our true forefathers trod : 

And let not Reason fail me, nor the sod 
Draw from my death Thy living flower and grass, 
Before I learn that Love, which is, and was. 

My Father, and my Brother, and my God ! 

Steel mo with patience ! soften me with grief ! 
Let blow the trumpet strongly while I pray. 

Till this embattled wall of unbelief, 

My prison, not my fortress, fall away ! 

Then, if thou wiliest, let my day be brief, 

So Thou wilt strike Thy glory thro’ the day.” 

I know few things more stately and more 
touching than at tho least the sestet of this 
sonnet. 

There is much beauty and power in the 
book, upon which I have not space to dwell. 
Even so slight a thing as “ The Tourney ” 
contains the perfect line, “Ralph went 
down like a fire to the fight and “ The 
Silent Voices ” are still echoing in our ears ; 
while “The Making of Man," “Faith,” 
and “God and the Universe” are triumphs 
of rhythm and of prophetic fire, of Delphic 
majesty and vision. But it is of little avail 
to spend words upon these things just now. 
Under the shadow of death not even the 
criticism of a master would be of much 
value. 

“Year will graze the heel of year, 

But seldom comes the poet here, 

And the Critic's rarer still.” 

Farquhar has described for us the burial 
at Westminster of the Laureate Dryden : 

“ I come now from Mr. Dryden'a Funeral, 
wh'-rc we had au Ode in Iluru - c sung, instead 
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of David’t Psalms; whence you may find, that 
we don’t think a Poet worth Christian Burial: 
The Pomp of the Ceremony was a kind of 
Rhapsody, and fitter, I think, for Hudibrat than 
him, because the Cavalcade was mostly Bur¬ 
lesque ; but he was an extraordinary Man, and 
buried after an Extraordinary Fashion; for I 
do believe there was never such another Burial 
seen. . . . And so much for Mr. Drmlen, whose 
Burial was the same with his Life : variety and 
not of a Piece. The Quality and Mob, Farce 
and Heroicks ; the Sublime and Ridicule mixt in 
a Piece, great Cleopatra in a Hackney-Coach.” 

Surely we may say that Tennyson’s burial 
was of a piece with his life, which was full 
of dignity and of calm and of an unbroken 
steadfastness. Ilad any verse but his own 
been sung over him, it could but have been 
the unequalled Elysian lines of Virgil, 
telling how among the odorous laurels, and 
among “fields invested with purpureal 
gleams,” chaunting together by the waters, 
and crowned with snowy wreaths, are 
warriors and priests, and all who deserve 
well of mankind: 

“ Qnique pii vates, et Phoebo digna locuti.” 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Diplomatic Beminiscences of Lord 

Augustus Loftus, IS37-62. In 2 vols. 

(Cassells.) 

Lord Augustus Loftus was born with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, and by favour of 
the Crown it was in later years converted 
into one of gold plate. It is bare j ustiee to say 
that he never forgot his natural advantages 
and his obligations as a courtier at home or 
in foreign courts. When contrasting him-- 
self with some of the most distinguished 
warriors of Europe, he now and then 
defines himself as “ a man of the pen,” a 
description which is confusing to any critical 
reader of these volumes until he reaches the 
final page, where Lord Augustus makes a 
handsome and modest apology. This should 
have formed a preface; and then, learning 
at the outset, that this is a “ first attempt at 
authorship,” everyone would be prepared 
with a due—and that is not a small—measure 
of the blindness and the kindness towards 
faults and labours which the author invokes 
in the very last words of these volumes. 

There are no indiscretions : if only Lord 
Augustus would be a little indiscreet, it 
would be much better for the reader. A 
pliable man, faithful to his patrons, with 
relatives always close to the Sovereign, with 
common sense strong enough to foresee and 
accept, while detesting, the rise of demo¬ 
cratic and the decline of dynastic influences, 
Lord Augustus has gossiped with many and 
been feared by none who wield the greatest 
power in European courts. He is just 
the man for reminiscences, and his volumes 
are decidedly interesting, though the his¬ 
torical thread on which his pearls of recol¬ 
lection are strung is often twisted with 
confusion of dates and tedious with the 
commonplace of European politics. 

His mother was Lady of the Bedchamber 
to Queen Adelaide, and thereby at eighteen 
he obtained from William IV. a promise 
that under the royal eye he should onter 
the diplomatic service; and his sister-in-law, 
Lady Ely, held for the greater part of her 


present Majesty’s reign the same position. 
In 1837 he was launched as an attache at 
Berlin. The paid attache, Lord Howard, 
we are told, taught Lord Augustus “the 
sinuosities of diplomacy,” which Lord 
Augustus never practised on the highest 
plane. 

“In those days no one was invited to Court 
who was not Iwjfiihig, and no Jews were 
admitted within its precincts. Once a year the 
King gave a dejeuner dansant to the Corps 
Diplomatic, which commenced at 10 a.m., and 
as it was generally in the dark days of January, 
it was necessary to shave by candle light.” 

In Berlin—now the tobacco-pipe of Europe 
—police regulations then prohibited smok¬ 
ing in the stroets; and on returning from 
balls and parties smokers had to keep a 
sharp look-out for the sentinels on guard, 
or otherwise they were arrested, put into 
the sentry-box, and handed over to the 
relief guard. When Prince Mettemich said 
to young Loftus—“You will see—I may 
not—that the German Diet will yet prove 
to be the saviour of Europe,” he made less 
for his reputation than when he advised the 
author “ never to say ' never.’ ” Frederick 
William IV. of Prussia was no soldier, nor 
was he a statesman. Lord Augustus 
credits him with one amiable desire, that of 
introducing the Liturgy of the Church of 
England into the Lutheran services. But 
of course his Majesty took no action that 
way. He was weak and wavering. 

“ Thus, it was said during the Crimean war that 
in the morning after his devotions he was an 
admirer of the English, but at night, after a 
cup of Russian tea, he went to bed in favour of 
Russia.” 

After seventeen years at Berlin, Lord 
Augustus became a paid attache at Stutt¬ 
gart, where a railway tunnel had been 
carried under the King’s dining-room, not 
from necessity, but because “theWurtem- 
burgers of that day thought it a proud 
thing, in imitation of other countries, to 
possess a railway tunnel.” Readers of 
Punch of that time will remember that Lord 
Brougham was always represented with 
check trousers, which had never any touch¬ 
ing acquaintance with his shoes. He went 
to Stuttgart, where the King was most 
proud to show his stables. Brougham, 
“ with trousers scarcely reaching to his 
ankles,” ran hastily through the stables, 
and observed to the Master of the Horse 
“ that the money spent on the stables would 
be more advantageously spent in building 
a suitable university for the education of 
the nobility.” 

Lord Augustus is himself worth observa¬ 
tion as one of a class fast fading into a 
reminiscence. The following is one of his 
profound observations: 

1 ‘ The frequency of the destruction of theatres 
by fire is somewhat remarkable; and were it 
not that no place is more exposed to that 
element than a theatre, it might be supposed 
that such events were specially decreed by 
Providence.” 

Admirable in personal manners, Lord 
Augustus has contrary- capabilities with his 
pen. Referring to a pleasant visit toLordaud 
Lady Howard de Walden “ whose chef de 
cuisine was renowned,” he writes that “ the 
result of his culinary art left a most favour¬ 


able impression on me, but not greater than 
the distinguished qualities of our noble 
hostess.” Yet he is often sagacious in 
politics; and his opinion that Constantinople 
will become a free port aud the centre of 
trade to the East, and Turkey in Europe be 
transformed into a Christian state and 
placed like Belgium under a European 
guarantee of neutrality, is probably wiser 
than many of the prophecies of men of 
higher rank in state-craft. When that is 
done he thinks it will cease to be the 
“ battledore ” of rivalry—a misuse of terms 
showing some want of acquaintance with a 
frivolous pastime. When cholera was raging 
in Constantinople, he showed good sense in 
living there without fear, in avoiding raw 
fruits, and “ especially being out at sunset 
and during the hour after it.” His diplomatic 
career was passed east of Paris, which he 
perhaps does not regret, because we are told 
as to London and Paris, “the floodgates 
have been opened and oi polloi have rushed 
in—the consequence being that society is 
now so large that it has become an un¬ 
limited crowd.” Lord Augustus has had 
much secondhand connexion with the policy 
of Napoleon HI., who, when the Duke of 
Coburg suggested Prussia or Austria as 
mediator, preferred Prussia, for, said he, 
“ it is better to stick to a woman that hates 
you than to one who has once deceived you, 
which is the case with Austria.” With 
Bismarck his relations have been long and 
personal, but there was no affinity between 
the Iron Chancellor and the English courtier. 
Bismarck is described as of “ ungovernable 
temper,” “haughty and arrogant,” “hostile 
to England.” He introduced the practice 
of smoking in the German Diet, where, 
until Bismarck took a cigar from his pocket 
and coolly asked the president for a light, 
no member had hitherto enjoyed the 
privilege of smoking except the president. 
Bismarck often stated to our author that 
“he gloried in having no principles, for he 
observed that when you wished to gain a 
certain object your principles cross your 
path and defeat your aim.” 

Lord Augustus rendered great service, 
and was accused of greater, in the Crimean 
War. From private information he tele¬ 
graphed to London that a sortie was to be 
made in the valley of the Tchernaya, which 
was sent on in time to warn the French and 
Sardinian commanders. With regard to 
Inkermann, he was accused of equal success. 
But this ho repudiates with warmth. He 
declares Count Yitzthum’s statement to be 
false, and that Inkermann was “ not lost by 
the talkativeness of the Emperor Nicholas.” 
When Prince Gortschokofi was asked 
whether Russia would take the initiative in 
the way of peace, he replied: “ Russia is 
dumb, but she is not deaf.” 

We hope Lord Augustus will continue 
his reminiscences. What he has to tell 
should be even more interesting. He did 
not play a great part in the struggle which 
made the German Empire. But he was in 
touch, though not very confidentially, 
with those who did that great work. 
He resembles Baron Stockmar in many 
qualities. They are alike in devotion to 
Royalty, but the Baron was less sycophantic 
in expression. Lord Augustus is often 
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tiresome in that way. He ventures on a 
few words of eulogy upon Prince Albert, 
and then is appalled by his “presumptionin 
tracing the character of a Prince of such 
exalted rank.” But he has more geniality 
and humour than the Baron ; and if in his 
next issue he will understand that his 
loyalty is above suspicion, and will be some¬ 
what less discreet, the result cannot fail to 
yield matter of much interest. 

Arthur Arnold. 


Paraguay: The Land and People, Natural 
Wealth and Commercial Capabilities. By 
Dr. E. de Bourgade La Dardye. English 
Edition. Edited by E. G. Eavenstein. 
(George Philip & Son.) 

There can be no doubt that a much-needed 
want is met by this translation of M. de 
Bourgade’s comprehensive work on Para¬ 
guay, for there certainly exists “no work 
of recent date in the English language 
which supplies full and trustworthy infor¬ 
mation on that South American Eepublic ” 
(publisher’s preface). In fact, nothing of a 
special character has at all appeared since 
the disastrous war of the Triple Alliance 
(1865-70), unless an exception is to be made 
in favour of the Mulhalls’ books, and of 
Ch. Washington’s more valuable lit/story 
of Paraguay (New York, 1871). Like most 
earnest writers absorbed in their subject, 
the author sinks his personality to such an 
extent that nothing can be gathered from 
the text as to the object of his visit to the 
country. It is stated, however, in the pre¬ 
face, that he resided there for about two 
years; and from one or two incidental 
references it may be inferred that the pe’dod 
was somewhere between 1886 and 1888, 
apparently partly under the presidentship 
of Don Bernardino Caballero (1882-86), to 
whom the book is dedicated. 

Anyhow, Dr. de Bourgade has made the 
most of his opportunities, and, without 
aiming at brilliant literary effects, has pro¬ 
duced a readable and thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy account of the “South American 
Mesopotamia,” which looks like a well- 
digested and exhaustive Consular report, 
such as were those sterling essays of W. 
Gifford Palgrave on Dutch Guiana and 
Turkey in Asia. His critical spirit and 
scientific temperament are everywhere 
conspicuous, and nowhere more so than 
in the sections dealing with the financial 
outlook and commercial prospects of the 
republic. The evidences of steady re¬ 
vival under the liberal constitution intro¬ 
duced after the disastrous rule of Solano 
Lopez (1862-70) are certainly remarkable, 
especially when it is remembered that a 
six years’ war, waged with almost un¬ 
paralleled savagery against the conter¬ 
minous states of Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Argentina, had completely exhausted all the 
available resources of the land, and swept 
away nearly all its male population, in¬ 
cluding even mere striplings dragged to 
the front by the ferocious despot. 

“ There were no national industries, for the 
men had perished in battle; there were no 
rights in landed property, as every title-deed 
had disappeared; there was no commerce, 
because the merchants had forsaken the country 


in despair; and as to the poor produce that 
could be extracted from the soil, it was all laid 
under contribution, and monopolised by the 
army of occupation. So great and various 
were the difficulties in the way that it might 
be suspected that the cradle of the new con¬ 
stitution was haunted by an evil genius exer¬ 
cising the most malignant influences.” 

For a time Paraguay seemed to the outer 
world effaced from the political map of the 
Continent, and the French author’s un¬ 
biassed tone is well shown in the reference 
made to her appeal to the European money 
markets at the period of her deepest 
depression. 

“ No European stock-market to the same 
degree as London has appreciated the vast 
resources and future development of the States 
of America. There may be some initial 
difficulty to overcome or some crisis to survive; 
but England has ever been regardless of a risk 
that is temporary, and preferred to await a 
recompense that may tarry, but appears to be 
sure. Almost all the smaller American States 
are in her debt;* almost all at some time or 
other have failed to meet their obligations, but 
there is not one of them that has not paid 
large interest to its patient creditor. No other 
European market has so accurate an apprecia¬ 
tion of the capabilities of America, and it is 
this which gives England so powerful a hold in 
the New World, where she disposes of large 
consignments of her products.” 

M. de Bourgade has a firm faith in the 
future of Paraguay, based on a calm 
consideration of the climatic conditions, the 
permanent resources of the soil, and the 
progress actually made during the short 
period of revival. On all these points he 
can speak with the authority derived from 
his scientific training and personal observa¬ 
tion ; and as the book is “ essentially in¬ 
tended for practical men,” its value to 
intending investors and even emigrants 
(though perhaps not British) cannot well be 
overestimated. Despite its subtropical posi¬ 
tion (22°—27° 8.) and its low elevation of 
scarcely more than 250 feet above sea-level, 
with but slight incline and numerous some¬ 
what sluggish streams, we are assured that 
Paraguay proper—that is, the whole region 
lying east of its great artery, is really 
salubrious and well suited for European 
settlement. The summer heats, though 
occasionally rising to 100°, or even 104° F., 
are never fierce and parching as in the 
Guianas, being mostly tempered by frequent 
refreshing showers ; there are no epidemics 
except small-pox, now yielding to vaccina¬ 
tion ; no malaria except the ehucho, an inter¬ 
mittent ague prevalent in some of the 
swampy eastern districts; scarcely any 
endemics, and these preventable by ordinary 
attention to diet, clothing, and sanitation. 

A careful analysis is given of the soil, 
much of which consists either of a red loess 
or a black vegetable humus, both rich in 
fertile organic remains, and the former pre¬ 
eminently suited for tobacco culture. This 
red loess is compared with the analogous 
soil of the best tobacco-growing districts in 
Cuba; and most readers will learn with sur- 
rise that the Paraguayan plant rivals the 
nest Havana itself in that subtle aroma 
which is lost by transplanting to Kentucky, 


* The total indebtedness is at present estimated 
at the prodigious sum of £405,000,000. 


Virginia, or Maryland. No wonder that 
under the traditional exclusive administra¬ 
tion of the Jesuits (1586-1767), revived by 
the dictators Francia and the elder Lopez 
(1814-62), the Guarani natives, finding no 
outlet for their tobacco, have taken to con¬ 
suming it themselves, with such vigour that 
they have long enjoyed the reputation of 
being the greatest smokers in the world. 
The author calculates that “ everyone in 
Paraguay smokes at the rate of seven cigars 
a day.” 

A chapter is naturally devoted to the 
yerha mate, the famous “ Paraguayan tea,” 
which, like tobacco and the indigenous 
orange (or citron ?), cannot fail to be¬ 
come a main source of wealth to the 
country. That this valuable commodity has 
not yet found its way to the European 
market is but another result of the short¬ 
sighted policy which for three hundred 
years has practically cut off Paraguay from 
all intercourse with the rest of the civilised 
world. Our author has made a special 
study of the invigorating properties of 
mate, which he speaks of as immensely 
superior both to tea and coffee, stimulating 
“ the physical and mental powers without 
any waste to the system.” Its range, though 
not yet accurately determined, is very wide, 
extending beyond the Paraguayan frontiers 
into the neighbouring Brazilian and Argen¬ 
tine forests, and in the opposite direction at 
intervals as far west as the Andes. The 
yerhales or mate forests along the left bank 
of the Paraguay have disappeared, and it 
is noteworthy that the art of propagating 
this species of ilex for plantation culture 
has also disappeared with the Jesuits. 
Until the lost process is recovered, the South 
American populations, who consume it in 
large quantities and always in preference to 
tea or coffee, must depend for tneir supplies 
on the wild plant, which appears to thrive 
best in the eastern parts of Paraguay 
proper. Here is evidently its true home, 
for in the direction of the Atlantic it gradu¬ 
ally deteriorates. The present total pro¬ 
duction of about 270,000 cwts. will be 
indefinitely increased whenever mate makes 
its appearance on the “ free breakfast- 
table ” of the British artisan; and then 
Paraguayan bonds, at present somewhat 
depressed, will certainly be quoted above 
par. That event cannot be very remote 
since the purchase of the Paraguayan rail¬ 
way (Ascencion to Villa Eica) by an English 
company, with obligation to continue it at 
once to Villa Encarnacion on the Parana, 
where a junction will be effected .with the 
Argentine system. 

A word of thanks is due to Mr. Haven- 
stein for the great care which he has 
evidently bestowed on this English edition 
of M. de Bourgade’s book. He supplies 
several judicious notes and an index, and 
reproduces the author’s excellent large scale 
map of Paraguay, where however “ Em- 
perio ” do Brazil looks somewhat antiquated. 
There are also a few other points calling for 
revision in future editions of this standard 
work. Such are the “ fragrant errors ” at p. 
103 ; 1866 instead of 1865 as the date of the 
beginning of the war of the Triple Alliance 
(p. 105)—in fact, Lopez’ forces were already 
across the Brazilian frontier in October, 1864, 
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though Uruguay held aloof till February 
of the next year; mills for a thousand 
(p. 108); “ under Lopez it was very little 
that was done in this direction ” (p. 79) is 
scarcely English. Lastly, the binding! Is 
it a lost art in England like mate culture in 
Paraguay ? The leaves of the writer’s copy 
flutter about, when opened, like those of 
cheap German publications prepared for the 
Leipzig market. 

A. H. Keane. 


TWO EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS. 

Aristotle and Ancient Educational Ideals. By 

Thomas Davidson. (Heinemann.) 

Loyola and the Educational System of the 

Jesuits. By the Rev. Thomas Hughes, 

S.J. (Heinemann.) 

These are the first two of a series of 
sketches of educational systems. Dr. David¬ 
son’s book is too sketchy. He attempts over¬ 
much for the space to which he is limited. 
He makes excursions away from his subject. 
He starts interesting points, only to say he 
han no space to deal with them, though he 
hints that he could say a groat deal. He 
wastes space at the heads of his chapters 
by giving long quotations from various 
authors, the meaning of which frequently 
baffles our ingenuity to discover. More¬ 
over, Dr. Davidson’s literary style is not 
attractive. Here is a specimen : 

11 It is pretty definitely settled among men 
competent to form a judgment that Aristotle 
was the best educated man that ever walked on 
the surface of this earth.” 

This would be suitable, perchance, for an 
answer to a prize competition in a weekly 
newspaper; but such writing will hardly 
commend itself to thoughtful educators, 
much less to the general literary reader who 
may be willing to “ try an education book.” 
Mr. W. W. Capes, Prof. A. S. Wilkins, 
and Prof. J. P. Mahaffy have written short 
treatises on old Greek education, admirable 
alike for scholarship and literary expression; 
all of which find no place in Dr. Davidson’s 
otherwise useful bibliography. He also 
omits to mention the interesting and im¬ 
portant Education Athinienne of M. Girard. 

Loyola is one of the outstanding figures 
of biography, and the educational system 
of the Jesuits is undoubtedly the most 
remarkable of all studies in pedagogic 
organisation. The Pampeluna knight, struck 
down with woundsin either leg, courageously 
facing the renunciation of the soldier’s life, 
must attract the sympathy of every reader. 
His life displays the ripest fruit of chivalry. 
He was a typical Spanish gentleman, full 
of the joyousness of life; by birth and 
position the cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 
That which was seen of others, however, 
was the least part of himself. Within his 
mind were aspirations and ambitions which 
would have satisfied themselves only by 
making for himself playgrounds of the 
kingdoms of the earth. Eager for the 
fray, he fights in the defence of Pampeluna. 
And then—he fights no more. The touching 
story is told that, seeing a bone protrude 
from his wounded limb, he asked to have 
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it sawn off to save that amount of disfigure¬ 
ment. So he seemed: 

“smothered up 

And buried from all god-like exercise.” 

But his soldier’s spirit could not be subdued. 
Loyola remained a soldier all his life. His 
experiences of pain changed the direction 
of his warfare. He accepted service for 
the kingdom of heaven. 

The life of Loyola has escaped the modern 
compilations on self-made men and accounts 
of the pursuit of knowledge under diffi¬ 
culties. Protestants, however, as well as 
Catholics, should know the history of his 
struggle for knowledge. “At the age of 
thirty-three, he sits down on the school 
bench at Barcelona and begins his Latin 
declensions.” After two years’ study, 
Loyola’s teacher declared himself satisfied 
with his knowledge of Latin grammar. 
At thirty-seven, however, we find him still 
at his Latin, like a schoolboy in the Lower 
Fourth. 

Nowhere in the life of Loyola do we 
come across the spirit of discovery. He 
collects with indomitable energy the best 
results of time and works them into a 
system. He had an eye for artistic effect, 
a keen sense of proportion, a readiness to 
adopt. As to his purpose, he had the 
clearest of conceptions and the most immov¬ 
able of convictions. The aim of Loyola can 
be expressed in a sentence. It was to 
establish a universal system of education. 
His system was to be independent of time 
and place. Human nature, he seems to 
argue, is essentially the same from age to 
age, therefore the essentials of education 
must remain the same. Similarly, the mind 
of man does not vary very much from place 
to plaoe. That there are both temporal and 
local modifications necessary in education, 
the Society of Jesus has practically admitted 
by the emendations in the official document 
of studies called the Ratio Studiorum. 

Yet it is claimed that the Ratio Studiorum , 
which organised all the grades of education 
from the primary to ultra-university work, 
so to say, never dies. The Ratio, it may be 
added, organised the training of the teachers 
as well as that of the pupils. It is not too 
much to say that no association, no college, 
no nation, ever bestowed as much care on 
the training of teachers as the Society of 
Jesus. It naturally follows that no body of 
teachers are so capable and so successful. 
The organisation of the schools locally, in 
the first instance, and the infusion of the 
idea of unity of aim and method, are due 
to Ignatius Loyola ; but the development of 
school method and detail of discipline as 
formulated in the Ratio are chiefly the work 
of another man, likewise of extraordinary 
power of organisation, Claudius Aquaviva. 

Given that the aim of the Jesuits is 
pedagogically right, it cannot be denied 
that the system, intricate as it seems at first 
sight, is logically consistent, and in the 
highest degree calculated to produce the 
results aimed at. Its method is of the 
highest interest. 

But is the aim sound? In England we have 
tried a uniform system in our elementary 
education. Patterns, so to say, were kept 
ht Whitehall so that all men might know 
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what was being done every hour of the 
day in every primary school. Methods of 
measurement were devised for testing that 
the same article was being retailed through¬ 
out the country in the same way and in the 
same span of time. What is the experi¬ 
ence of England in the matter? Surely 
that the manufacture of minds and souls 
cannot be conducted on these machine-like 
systems. “Freedom to teach,” as Mr. 
Thring used to say, “ is necessary.” If this 
is so in elementary education, freedom is still 
more important in higher teaching. The 
Jesuits, however, have extended their prin¬ 
ciple of absolute obedience and uniformity 
to all grades of education, to all climes, and 
to all times. They do not see that their 
system has continued to live by virtue of 
what it has given up. 

The truth is that the idea of a universal 
empire is as obsolete an aim in education as 
in politics. The days of universal empires 
—of Rome, of the Roman church, of 
scholastic philosophy — are all passed. 
These ideals were unspeakably noble. The 
eagerness and vividness with which they 
were held in mediaeval times has paved the 
way for a still nobler bond of humanism, 
founded on individuality and freedom of 
mind, body, and estate. The idea of uni¬ 
versality—of empire and of the church and 
of scholasticism—all practically perished 
at the Reformation. The student of educa¬ 
tion becomes familiar with the fact that any 
intellectual wave lashes against the shores 
of education—last of all. Loyola made a 
marvellous attempt to put back the finger 
of time. He saw that education was the 
last fortress for universality of empire. He 
had stepped into the breach at Pampeluna. 
He was still a soldier. 

I spoke at length on the life of Loyola. 
“ For the life is more than meat.” The 
greatness of Loyola is not to be measured 
by the futility of his aim. The mediaeval 
times are gone, with all their ideals. We 
have the benefit of the experience of the 
past. It is for us to incorporate as much 
of that experience as will help us. Loyola’s 
soldier’s spirit will help us, but as educa¬ 
tionists we have to fight neither to protect 
Pampeluna nor to promote the Propaganda. 
I cannot enter fully into an account of the 
Ratio Studiorum, the great book of method 
of the Jesuits. I regret this the less 
because it gives me the opportunity of 
saying that the account given by Father 
Hughes is excellent. It should certainly 
be read by students of pedagogy, who wish 
to see the conditions which have made 
the Jesuits such efficient teachers. The 
enthusiasm for scholarly work which has 
been aroused by the Society is simply 
astounding. No one can glance at the 
7000 columns of Augustin do Backer’s 
monumental bibliography of works written 
by members of the Society of Jesus, without 
feeling that an educational system which 
produced such an array of writers deal¬ 
ing with subjects in every province of 
thought must be regarded with high 
interest. Its methods must be admirable. 
Father Hughes does not withhold his 
enthusiasm, yet he is to be congratulated 
on his candour. If he wishes to state his 
appreciation of the Society to which he 
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belongs, he usually quotes a Protestant 
writer. Of course, Bacon’s well-known 
reference to the Jesuits is given : they 
“partly in themselves and partly by the 
emulation and provocation of their example 
have much quickened and strengthened the 
state of learning.” On the whole, the 
book will be very useful. Father Hughes 
writes, as a rule, clearly, and most clearly 
perhaps on difficult matters. One point of 
smaller criticism I must add. Speaking of 
false charges which have too often been 
made against priests, he says : “ There is a 
good English proverb which expresses the 
very same idea—about the happy cohesive¬ 
ness of a clayey compound when cleverly 
thrown.” The English of the proverb is 
good. Mr. Hughes’ English is not good: 
he would not accept such a badly pretentious 
sentence from a pupil. It clearly ought 
not to occur in an educational book. 

Foster Watson. 


new NOVELS. 


The Cuckoo in the Next. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

The Peyton Romance. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

In 3 vols. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
The Silent Sea. By Mrs. Alick Macleod. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Mini Eyon of Eyon Court. By K, 8. Mac- 
quoid. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Mate of the Vancouver. By Morley 
Roberts. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 

O' Driscolls Weird and other Stories. By 
A. Werner. (Cassells.) 

The New Ohio. By E. E. Hale. (Cassells.) 
Russian Stories. Vol. II., “ The Pseudonym 
Library.” (Fisher Unwin.) 

The critic sometimes grumbles at Mrs. 
Oliphant; but Mrs. Oliphant, if she is not 
an unjust woman, knows what the critic 
means. He is really grumbling, as the 
learned Mr. Porson swore, at “ the course 
of events.” The course of events has 
decreed that Mrs. Oliphant shall write 
several scoros of novels which are too fre¬ 
quently novel-journalism. The critic knows 
that Mrs. Oliphant might have written ten 
or a dozen which would have been novel- 
literature. Therefore he cursos, and per¬ 
haps Mrs. Oliphant thinks that it is cursing, 
if not also cursed, spite; but it is not. 
Even as it is, the faculty which is in her 
not infrequently grapples with the course of 
events and very nearly throws it; which is 
the case in The Cuckoo in the Nest. It is a 
quite remarkably good novel of the ordinary 
kind ; it wants but “ —that! ” to quote the 
old story, of being a remarkably good novel 
of the extraordinary kind. Even as it is, 
it is quite out of the common in its own 
way; and if it were so to happen that having 
read it in three volumes we were to meet 
with it in one, we really believe we should 
read it again. It is only when we come to 
reflect in the nasty critical fashion on the 
minor points, on the way in which they might 
have been worked up and were not, and on 
some slips in the majors, that we feel 
inclined to play the part of Momus. The 
* ‘ cuckoo in the nest’* is a girl, herself the 


heiress, if the word may be used, of a good 
yeoman family, who, in the change of 
things and fortunes, has come to be prac¬ 
tically barmaid at her father’s now not very 
flourishing inn. She is pretty and intensely 
ambitious, and the heir of the manor house 
—a kind of not quite idiotic imbecile—is 
hopelessly in love with her. His father is 
| not many degrees wiser than himself; his 
, mother is an invalid shrew; and the only 
good angel about the house is a widowed 
cousin, Margaret Osborne, who, with her 
orphan boy, has been taken in out of 
charity, and made to know the bitterness of 
begged bread. (By the way, it is well to 
be correct in citations from the highest, and 
though we know “maestro di color che 
sanno,” we do not know it without the 
“ color ” and with “ chi ” for “ che.”) This 
Margaret is the person upon whom a little 
more pains spent would have made the 
greatest difference; but she is good as it is. 
The actual heroine, Patience or Patty 
Hewitt, is quite admirable, though we own 
to a slight doubt whether in real life oven 
her sweet-blooded plebeian lover, after her 
husband’s death, would have induced her to 
give up the heritage of the family to the 
rightful heirs. Mrs. Oliphant, with a vast 
deal of skill, has made her thoroughly 
natural and almost excusable in the Philis¬ 
tine brutality which she displays towards 
her natural enemies, the family and its 
friends. And there are touches in the hook 
of the vein of genuine and unforced epigram, 
which raised such high hopes in the 
Chronicles of Carlingford: “ Ladies are 

very nice, but they never understand the 
rules of a game,” is the profoundest of 
truths; and formulated by a lady, though 
put in the mouth of a man, it is doubly 
Pythian. 

Mrs. Leith Adams, whose book has in 
some respects not inconsiderable merits, has 
handicapped herself in othors rather wan¬ 
tonly. There is nothing more dangerous 
than a very ambitious style defaced by small 
negligences ; and talk about “ brotherhoods 
of firs,” “ the gay bird’s clarion cry,” and 
so forth, suits ill with slips such as 11 an 
insurmountable chevaux dc frise," and un¬ 
adjusted metaphors such as that which 
describes a child in the old high-buttoned 
trousers as “looking like a little caddis 
worm set on end.” The largest caddis worm 
might look like an infinitely little child, but 
the smallest child could only look like a 
very gigantic caddis worm. These things 
are but trifles, however. It is a more 
serious blemish that Mrs. Adams has 
deliberately broken her story in two at the 
very middle. The two halves, separated by 
an interval of twenty years, are to all intents 
and purposes two different stories with 
mainly different personages and an entirely 
different interest, though it is true that the 
first half ends with a puzzle and the second 
clears it up. Now we are never quite certain 
of the wisdom of this “ interval of twenty 
years,” even when it occurs after a mere 
prelude ; but we are quite certain that it is 
bad art when it divides a long book into two 
pretty equal halves, with scarcely any com¬ 
munity of interest between them. However, 
even this is the kind of fault which probably 
strikes a critic more than it does the average 


reader; and not merely for that average 
reader, but for all but very ferocious 
critics, The Peyton Romance is by no 
means unprovided with attractions. Mrs. 
Adams can tell a story pleasantly, and 
with lively dialogue ; her interspersed 
garrison reminiscences sometimes help the 
main interest along, and sometimes supply 
cheerful reliefs and episodes; though her 
style is, as has been said, a little flowery, it 
is never offensive; and she has considerable 
pathos. 

The worst thing that we know about 
Mrs. Macleod’s The Silent Sea is that it is 
rather hard to read: and this is not an 
excellent thing in a novel. It is odd that it 
should be so, for the central interest is 
decidedly strong. Everybody except prigs 
and fools (which is indeed tautology), loves 
buried treasure and the discovery thereof. 
Even half-a-crown in the pocket of a long 
unworn waistcoat, though you may have 
honestly gained it by the sweat of your 
brow or inherited it from your ancestors, is, 
when suddenly found, more charming than 
half-a-sovereign consciously in purse. How 
much more when the treasure is not, strictly 
speaking, yours, and runs into large sums 1 
Also, the treasure of The Silent Sea is an 
unusual treasure. A “cave room” in a 
mine where a succession of dishonest mana¬ 
gers have hidden stolen gold is very pleasing 
to the imagination. It is bold, too, to make 
a young lady fall in love with a boy ten 
years younger than herself, and yet not, as 
Mrs. Macleod does it, much too bold. There 
are also other good things in the hook. 
And yet it certainly does, in parts at least, 
read heavily: tlio reason being, to the best 
of our belief, that Mrs. Macleod has laboured 
unimportant passages of it too much, and 
has stuffed it with unnecessary padding. 
For it does sometimes happen, though we 
confess not often, that the picture would 
have been better, if the painter had taken 
less pains. 

We can imagine different people forming 
different estimates of Miss Eyon of Eyon 
Court. Its plot, though not exactly new 
(how many plots are ?), is sufficient. A 
rich old maid, who has tripped in her youth, 
wishes her niece, ward, and heiress to marry 
a person connected with her in a way which 
the reader may be left to find out. She 
bullies her that she may fall in love with 
the man; and when this is not quite sufficient, 
connives at the man coercing and bullying 
the girl to make all sure. The good, as 
the Greek dramatist says, of course con¬ 
quers ; but Marjorie l'yon’s lot is sufficiently 
hard, and her rescuer is perhaps a little old 
for her. Being not unduly disposed to insist 
on the necessity of youth in lovemaking 
mankind, we still think that twenty-one 
years between husband and wife is rather 
too much. This, however, should break no 
squares between us and Mrs. Macquoid, if 
we did not resent the idea of a girl like Mar¬ 
jorie taking as much as she does to such an 
awful “ cocktail” as “Mr. Brown.” Like 
the aged servant who plays a part in the 
story, “ we would not hev thought of Miss 
Marjorie settin’ store by such coompany.” 

Mr. Morley Roberts’s Mate of the Vancouver 
is good. The elaborate apologies with 
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which the sailor man who tells it introduces 
the tale, whether they be borrowed from 
Mr. Clark Russell or from older examples 
of the Dickens fellowship, rather bore us. 
But when Mr. Thomas Ticehurst gets into 
the thick of his narrative (which turns on 
his sister-in-law’s love for him, his love for 
somebody else, and a great deal of fighting) 
it is good. There are in particular three 
or, by’r lady, four rough-and-tumble fights 
in the book (gouging allowed and knives 
and revolvers at discretion) which have 
much merit, and for many years to come 
will be more than allowable in fiction. The 
book is not long, and all of it is worth 
read'ng. 

Whether Mr. Werner is the same man 
who wrote a capital book on the Congo 
Free State, with the best and truest picture 
of Mr. Stanley’s unhappy rearguard that 
ever was given, we know not; but from more 
than one story in this book we should think 
so. If it be so he can do more than drive 
and mend boilers—he oan tell very good 
tales. They are not of the absolutely first 
class, for they bear, to the person who gives 
his daily dreadful line to such things, the 
mark rather of the man who, having seen 
plenty of men and the cities and manners 
thereof, says, “Go to! Why should I not 
fill columns like the rest?” than of the 
man who tells tales because the Lord sent 
him into the world to tell them. But they 
are very good tales for all that, and of a 
fine variety, in the nine of them, though 
all tend somewhat to the adventurous and 
incidental. 

Mr. Edward Everett Hale’s The New Ohio 
is a story of the United States just before 
and after they became United States, to the 
wonder and onvy of the universe, as Mr. 
Chauncey Depew avoucheth (but the uni¬ 
verse has not yet replied to Mr. Chauncey 
Depew). The story begins with a sleigh 
ride, in which a certain Sarah Parris and 
a certain Harry Curwen play those parts of 
extremely honourable, but extremely un¬ 
surveyed, man and maid, the existence of 
which in an English and puritan community 
is so puzzling to students of the English 
ages from which New England sprang. It 
is a pity, by the way, that some scholarly 
American does not tackle this problem. It 
was no part of Mr. Hale’s duty to tackle it, 
and what was his duty he has tackled with 
alacrity and success. The story is not long 
enough to be tedious, and has too much 
incident to be neo-American. It rolls itself 
out swiftly, and rolls itself up neatly 
enough to satisfy any reasonable person. 

The new volume of Human Storiet in the 
Pseudonym Library is quite up to its pre¬ 
decessor, if, indeed, it is not superior to it. 
The first and longest tale, “ The Saghalien 
Convict,” is the best; and the story of 
escape from that dismal island of the 
exlremest East or West (for you may 
call it either) deserves to be included with 
the other famous escape stories true, adapted, 
and invented, which form not the least 
attractive part of the world’s fictitious 
literature. Nor are the minor stories weak. 
But they all leave the impression that it 
would be well to suppress Russia, and 
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especially Siberia, as at present constituted. 
It is not well to have a solid part of the 
earth in a state of nightmare. 

George Saiwtsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Rea-Boat: How to Buihl, Riy, and Sail 
Her. By R. C. Leslie. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Taking Mr. Buskin’s eloquent words on a sea- 
boat as his text, the enthusiastic author of this 
little book teaches how to construct such a boat, 
from the hour when her keel is laid on the 
stocks to that joyful day when she bounds free 
before wind and sea in the channel. Every 
plank is described and often figured, every 
needful tool suggested, every mode of rigging 
and sailing her treated with a patient persever¬ 
ance which cannot be too highly commended. 
The result is a handbook to boat-building in 
the truest sense of the word. The amateur 
sailor who resolves to be his own shipwright 
will simply find this book indispensable. Had 
Mr. Leslie lived in the years after the taking of 
Troy, instead of the directions and tools which 
“ divine Calypso ” was obliged to give the hero 
before he could build his raft to quit Ogygia, 
she would simply have presented him with a 
copy of The Sea-Boat: How to Build Her. 
When the author condescends to insert small 
drawings of his boats in their native element, 
these are full of life and spirit; but for the 
most part the illustrations are confined to 
technical matters. There are some sensible 
cautions at the end of the book on beaching a 
boat and sailing in rough weather or in tidal 
rivers. A capital index of nautical terms is 
appended, by which fresh-water sailors may 
learn that “ wim-wams,” “ bumpkins,” and 
“ washstrakes ” are not garrulous creatures like 
“ bandersnatches ” and “ borogroves.” In 
short, Mr. Leslie has produced so attractive a 
treatise that it may be hoped the drowning of 
many amateur sailors in boats of their own 
construction next summer will not have to be 
laid to his charge. 

The Still Life of the Middle Temple. By 
W. G. Thorpe. (Bentley.) The title of this 
book is misleading. We anticipated something 
to remind us at least of Lamb’s inimitable 
essay on the Benchers of the Inner Temple. 
After 257 pages of miscellaneous reminiscences, 
Mr. Thorpe devotes his last hundred pages to 
“The Middle Temple, with its Table Talk.” 
Unfortunately, the contents of this last chapter 
are the most disappointing in the book. 
Sergeant Ballantine seems to be Mr. Thorpe’s 
hero. No worse selection could have been 
made by one who set himself to record the 
still life of the Middle Temple. Many and 
good are the stories our author has heard ‘ ‘ in 
u long and active life,” but we cannot say they 
are all new to us. The taint of Joe Millerism 
hangs about many of them. For instance, the 
tale of “ ’Tis I, sir, rolling rapidly ” is an old 
friend. Having said this, we hasten to add 
that no story loses in Mr. Thorpe’s telling. He 
knows how to make the best of his material, 
whether new or old, and, like the French cook, 
can do almost equally well with good meat or 
with good leather. Mr. Thorpe was a Johnian, 
and his stories about his old Cambridge 
college are among his best. Here is one of 
them: 

“ John’s Chapel was the old one, and had at its 
south-east comer Bishop Fisher’s chantry, fitted 
with benches, and occupied during service. Being 
round a kind of comer, and out of view of all but 
two or three dons, most of them purblind, it was 
resorted to for reading books and other diversion, 
and hence it was called the Iniquity. Great was 
the astonishment of a senior dean when, in the 
hush while the reader was looking up the first 


lesson, there came from within the Iniquity— 

‘ What’s trumps ? ’ ” 

It is both tempting and easy to pick the plums 
out of a collection of anecdotes; but we leave this 
to tho reader. A pleasant task he will find it; 
as there is hardly a dull page in this book, 
which is admirably suited to form the idle 
reading of an idle day. 

Stray Records. By Clifford Harrison. (Bent¬ 
ley.) This is a book which one would rather 
praise than read. It contains the personal and 
professional reminiscences of the well-known 
reciter, Mr. Clifford Harrison, who tells us in 
a lengthy preface that they are taken from 
thirty of his notebooks, which he kept at the 
suggestion of a lady friend. The reviewer who 
wades through these two volumes of 280 and 
304 pages has certainly no reason to bless the 
friend. All that tho world would care to 
know, Mr. Clifford Harrison could have very 
well told in fifty pages. ‘ ‘ Lucas Malet ” is the 
literary pseudonym of Mrs. William Harri¬ 
son, the youngest daughter of Charles Kingsley. 
Her letters to Mr. Clifford Harrison form 
the most interesting pages in his book. Ad¬ 
mirers of Tom Jones (and who does not admire 
Fielding’s masterpiece) will be interested in a 
criticism from the pen of the author of The 
Wages of Sin are Heath :— 

“ Tom Jones is quite in another style. I suppose 
I ought to be shocked at it. But realism is the 
topmost apple on the topmost bough of modem 
culture; and if we are to admire it in a contempo¬ 
rary Frenchman, why not in a Georgian English¬ 
man ? . . . I have been a little troubled lest 
my own book should become a trifle hysterical, 
lest we should sit shrieking at agony point after 

the manner of-. Tom Jones is an excellent 

correction to any such tendency, keeps one’s 
sense of humour lively, and makes one ‘ wear one’s 
rue with a difference,’ such a difference that at 
times it ceases to look like rue at all, and becomes 
really, I think, a very fragrant and pretty little 
posy.” 

The following is also in Lucas Malet’s happiest 
style:— 

“She belongs to an older and more dignified 
generation—a generation which knew not Darwin, 
and regarded us not as human animals, but as 
very wonderful creatures indeed, for whom the 
whole universe was made, this material world to 
supply us with a temporary, and heaven with an 
eternal resting-place. God Himself—if I may say 
so reverently—was regarded as a sort of adjunct 
to man.” 

Mr. Harrison still has time to play the part of 
a Boswell to his sister-in-law. If he must 
write books, in a biography of Lucas Malet 
lies his path of safety. Excluding her letters, 
the author has himself supplied an appropriate 
motto for his Records, in Hamlet’s exclamation 
—“ Words, words, words ! ” 

Education. A Manual of Practical Law. 
By James Williams. (A. & C. Black.) Mr. 
Williams has brought together all kinds of 
educational subjects which have a legal aspect. 
He deals with higher, elementary, technical, 
professional education; criminal law, educa¬ 
tional trusts, education of women; the master 
in his relation to the public, religion, governing 
bodies, other masters, the parent, and the 
pupils; the married woman and the infant as 
teachers. The cases cited are given fully, and 
make interesting reading. The authorities given 
as the basis of the book are an excellent list 
for the educational student. Walcott’s 
English Ministers, however, should read 
“ Minsters.” The sketches of different kinds of 
education, especially those of the universities 
and higher education, are of more than legal 
interest—they are of general value. Alto¬ 
gether, Mr. Williams has succeeded in writing 
a book offering clear legal light to teachers. 
It is at the same time distinctly readable, 
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abounding in well-selected illustrations of 
antiquarian, historical, academical, and personal 
interest. 

Fugitive Slaves (1619-1865), by Marion 
Gleason McDougall (Boston, IT. S.: Ginn & 
Co.), is No. 3 of the “ Fay House Monographs,” 
a series of publications of the Society for the 
Collegiate Instruction of Women. It is a 
valuable contribution to the history of American 
slavery, giving, as it does, in a small compass, 
the principal legislation on the subject, and the 
leading cases of fugitive slaves. It is worth 
while to note how saturated American society 
has always been with the slavery doctrine, and 
how slow was its awakening to anything like a 
full recognition of the equal rights of all men 
and women before the law. The “father of 
his country ” was, as is well known, a slave¬ 
holder, not so much from principle as from a 
desire that he and his family should keep what 
they had. From the present work it appears 
that a demand he made, in 1796, for the return 
of one of his slave-, who had escaped to Ports¬ 
mouth, N.H., was the occasion of the “first 
recorded refusal, on moral grounds, to return a 
slave.” It is an interesting and not unprofit¬ 
able matter for reflection, how widely different j 
subsequent American history might have been 
from the tragic and bloody struggle which 
abolished negro slavery, if Washington had 
been noble enough to emancipate his own 
slaves, and to refuse to have any part or lot in 
slavery. At that time there was a decided 
public feeling against the institution—sufficient, 
at least, to prevent the return of Washington’s 
fugitive slave on the occasion just referred to. 
It was afterwards that the slave-power rose to 
its full strength ; and its ultimate fall was duo 
more to its own insufferable arrogance than to 
the high-mindedness of any American states¬ 
men, from Washington onward. The leaders 
of the emancipation movement were, with the 
fewest exceptions, pei-sons whom the American 
electors did not entrust with their political 
affairs. Miss McDougall’s monograph is as 
impartial as a purely historical work should be, 
and it is the force of her well-considered facts 
which teaches once more the old lesson against 
human tyranny. 

In Hops and Hopping, by J. B. Marsh 
(Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), an excellent account 
is given of the great Kentish industry. The 
scenery of the 'ountyis charmingly depicted in 
the admirable illustrations of Messrs. E. T. D. 
Stevens and J. Rochefort. But not Kent alone 
is here treated, the whole subject is handled 
with conscientious care. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A memoir of the late Dr. William Reeves, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, is in preparation. 
Any of his correspondents who have letters from 
him possessing personal or literary interest are 
requested to send them to Major Reeves, 
Armagh, for use in the compilation of the 
memoir. 

Messrs. Longmans have in tho press, nearly 
ready for publication, a posthumous poem by 
Owen Meredith (the late Earl of Lytton), 
entitled King Poppy : a Fantasia. 

Messrs. Keoan Paul & Co. announce for 
immediate publication, as the first volume of a 
series of six “Books about Books,” The (treat 
Book Collectors, by Mr. Charles Elton. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish this 
month a new Life of Cervantes, by Mr. James 
Fitzmaurice Kelly. It is described as a bio¬ 
graphical, literary, and historical study, with a 
tentative bibliography from 1585 to 1892 and 
an annotated appendix on the “ Canto de 
Caliope.” i 
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The same publishers announce a new book 
by Mr. W. H. Hudson, “ the naturalist in La 
Plata,” to be entitled Idle Days in Patagonia. 

Messrs. Perctval & Co. will publish imme¬ 
diately a volume by Lord Norton, entitled 
High and Low Church. 

Messrs. Elkin Matiiews & John Lane 
have in the press, for publication on large and 
small paper before the end of the month, a 
new, short, imaginative work by Mr. Frederick 
Wed more—the first book of this nature written 
by Mr. Wedmore since Pastorals of France. 
Like that earlier volume, the new one—to be 
called Renunciations — will consist of three 
stories, in which the author aims at a “ realism ” 
somewhat more significant than that which 
consists in “ the faithful transcript of the 
obvious.” 

An important work on British New Guinea, 
by Mr. J. P. Thomson, hon. secretary to the 
Brisbane branch of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia, is almost ready for 
publication. A valuable feature will be the 
Appendix, containing contributions to the 
eology, fauna, flora, &c., of the country, by 
ir William Macgregor, Baron Ferdinand von 
Mueller, Prof. Liversidge, and others. The 
proof sheets have been revised by Dr. H. Robert 
Mill and Dr. Bowdler Sharpe. 


Sweethearts. The book will contain thirty-five 
love stories, relating to thirty-five ladies whoee 
portraits appear, one opposite each story. The 
illustrations are by Messrs. W. Parkinson and 
J. Bernard Partridge. 

Mr. Frederick Leal’s novel, IFynfer’* 
Masterpiece, has just been issued in a cheap 
edition, with a frontispiece by M. Jean de 
Paleologue. 

A service in commemoration of the founders 
and benefactors of Westminster School will be 
held in the Abbey, on Thursday, November 
17, at 8.30 p.m. The service will be in Latin, 
with the special psalms and the Te Deiim set to 
Gregorian music. After the service, the head 
master and the masters will hold a reception in 
the great schoolroom. 

The first meeting of the fourteenth session of 
the Aristotelian Society will be held at 22, 
Albemarle-street, on Monday next, November 
7, at 8 p.m., when the president, Mr. Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, will deliver his annnal 
address on “ Mind.” Among the subjects for 
discussion during the session are the following: 
“Does Law in Nature exclude the Possibility 
of Miracle ? ” ; “ Has the Perception of Time a 
Genesis in Thought ? ”; and, “ Is Human Lew 
the Basis of Morality, or Morality of Human 
Law ? ” 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s novel, “Don 
Orsino,” the last of the Saracinesoa trilogy, 
which has been appearing in Macmillan's Maga¬ 
zine, will be published in three-volume form 
next week. 

An unabridged edition of Cotton’s transla¬ 
tions of Montaigne’s Essays, revised by Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt, will be published immediately 
in a cheap edition by Mesrs. Bell. The work 
will be in three handy volumes, bound in white 
buckram, with gilt backs and tops. The quota¬ 
tions throughout have been collated and the 
references verified. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a work by Mr. F. E. Spencer, 
entitled Did Moses write the Pentateuch ? 

Messrs. Bell will issue immediately a work 
on Dancing as an Art and Pastime, by Mr. Edward 
Scott, who treats his subject in its artistic 
as well as in its social aspect. Photographs of 
nearly one hundred figures from life, given on 
forty plates, serve to illustrate the steps and 
movements of the ordinary dances of the ball¬ 
room, and the varieties of fancy and skirt 
dancing, which are also fully described. Rules 
for gracefulness are given, which are supple¬ 
mented by “ grace-giviDg exercises, with 
specially adapted music.” 

In the December number of Folk-lore Mr. 
Whitley Stokes will edit and translate the 
Bodleian fragment of the Dindsenchus. Brief 
notes will define the relation of the version to 
that in the book of Leinster and other early 
Irish MSS. This will be the first time that any 
considerable portion of this important text has 
been made public either in the original or in 
English. .As is well known, the Dindsenclws is 
a collection of stories, brought together not 
later than the middle of the twelfth century, 
accounting for the names of the chief natural 
sites and objects, forts and dwelling-places of 
mediaeval Ireland. The personages of these 
stories are largely those that figure in the 
mythological heroic cycles of ancient Irish 
literature, and the whole is one of the most 
valuable monuments extant of Irish tradi¬ 
tion. In publishing this important Irish text 
in Folk-lore, the Folk-lore Society is giving 
another proof of the interest it has continually 
felt in the preservation and elucidation of 
Celtic myth and romance. 

On November 14 Mr. Gilbert Dalsdel will 
publish “Judy’s Annual” for 1893, entitled 


Book Sales for the season begin next week* 
when Messrs. Sotheby will disperse the col¬ 
lections of the late Baron Heath, well knows 
as consul-general for Italy, and of the late Mr. 
E. G. Grigley. The former is a representative 
gentleman’s library—books bought for reading, 
and with the owner’s arms on the binding. We 
may mention a set of the Roxburghe Society’s 
publications; Byron's Letters and Jourmls, ex¬ 
tended to twenty volumes; and a collection of 
Eton Latin prose exercises, 1748-58. Mr. 
Grigley seems to have been more of a collector, 
affecting illustrated works, first editions, and 
large-paper copies. He possessed some of 
Gould’s ornithological folios ; Sowerby’s 
English Botany and Curtis’s Botanical Magazine 
(with the continuations); Blake’s Jerusalem ; 
and some volumes of Ruskin. To those who 
are curious about the works of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, we may commend a book here entitled 
“ Returns of the Nation.” 

Prof. John Nichol lectured on Tennyson to 
large and appreciative audiences last week, at 
Arundel ana Horsham. At Horsham he made 
a strong appeal to the townsfolk to support 
the scheme for doing honour to the memory of 
“ England’s greatest lyrical poet, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley.” 

Count Angelo de Gubernatis, together 
with Cavaliere C. Vallardi of Milan, oonceived 
the idea of celebrating the fourth centenary of 
the discovery of America by a collection of 
autographs from all parts of the world in 
honour of Columbus. The original documents 
have been presented to the city of Milan; 
but facsimiles of the entire collection are pub¬ 
lished, as a supplement to Natura ed Arte, in 
an Album with a beautifully designed cover. 
The total number of autographs is 708, thus 
arranged :—(1) Ministers at the Italian Court; 

(2) Oriental scholars in Italy, who write for 
the most part in the language they profess; 

(3) distinguished Italian authors; (4) other 
European; and (5) non-European countries. 
England is not very strongly represented, 
though Tennyson did copy out some lines from 
his poem on Columbus; and the United States 
are still worse off. Provencal, Polish, and 
Hungarian are conspicuous by their number; 
while the connexion of Count de Gubernatis 
himself with the East has brought many 
curiosities from India, China, Syria, and 
Armenia. Quite apart from the contents of 
the letters, and the eminence of some of the 
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writers, the Album affords an interesting study 
in modern orthography. We do not know any 
other name than that of Columbus which 
could have furnished the occasion for such 
universal interest. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. Gladstone has prepared a revised and 
annotated version of his Rede Lecture at 
Oxford, under the title of An Academic Sketch, 
which is being printed at the Clarendon Press, 
and will be published on Monday next by Mr. 
Henry Frowde. 

Mr. C. Drury E. Fortnum, the re-founder 
of the Ashmolean Museum, has been elected to 
an honorary fellowship at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, which has always delighted to confer 
this distinction upon archaeologists. Dr. S. 
Birch and Dr. Schnemann were of the number ; 
and the present list includes M. Maspero and 
Prof. Mahaffy. 

Mr. J. Rendel Harris, the newly appointed 
reader in palaeography at Cambridge, has 
been re-elected to a fellowship at Clare College. 

Prebendary Gibson, principal of the Wells 
Theological College, has been appointed lecturer 
in pastoral theology at Cambridge for the 
current year. 

Prof. Westlake is lecturing at Cambridge 
this term on “Naval War and Neutrality.” 
Next term, he proposes to lecture on the 
questions of international law arising out of 
the relations of the principal civilised states 
during the period 1815-1856. 

On Friday of this week Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reader in Slavonic at Oxford, was to deliver a 
public lecture on “ The Drama in Russia.” 

Mr. W. G. Markheim will give a lecture at 
the Taylor Institution at Oxford, on Thursday 
next, November 10, upon “Moliere and the 
Doctors of his Age.” 

The memorial to the Council of the Senate 
at Cambridge, advocating a change in the time 
of the year for the Tripos examinations (of 
which mention was previously made in the 
Academy), has received 108 signatures. 

Dr. Arthur A. Rambaut, assistant at the 
Dunsink Observatory, has been elected Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, on the foundation of 
Dr. Francis Andrews, in succession to Sir R. S. 
Ball. The chair of astronomy in the Univer¬ 
sity of Dublin is annexed to this office; and 
the appointment is made by the Board of 
Trinity College. 

Mr. M. C. Potter has been appointed to 
the chair of botany at the College of Science, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Prof. Althaus proposes to give a course of 
five lectures on “ Modem German Literature,” 
at University College, Gower-street, on Thurs¬ 
days, at 8.30 p.m., beginning on November 10. 
The last of the course will be devoted to Count 
Moltke as an author. These lectures will be 
delivered in German, and are free to the 
public. 

Prof. Karl Pearson delivered this week a 
course of four lectures at Gresham College upon 
“The Laws of Chance in their relation to 
Thought and Conduct.” 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Expositor for November opens with 
Prof. G. A. Smith’s admirable paper on 
Esdraelon, and its historical scenes. Prof. 
Ramsay’s article on St. Paul’s first journey in 
Asia Minor will also reward careful study. 
Prof. Beet continues his papers on the Atone¬ 
ment, and Dean Chadwick gives another of his 


graceful Gospel studies. Mr. Carleton’s essay 
on “ The Idiom of Exaggerated Contrast,” Dr. 
Stalker’s interesting sketch of Kostlin, Dr. 
Driver’s notice of Davidson’s Ezekiel, and Dr. 
M. Dods’s note on Peyton’s Memorabilia of 
Jesus complete the contents of the number. 

TnE Jewish Quarterly Review for October is 
less generally interesting than some of the pre¬ 
vious numbers, but supplies a large amount of 
valuable material to scholars. Dr. C. Taylor 
concludes his learned examination of the 
“ Dirge of Cohek th,” with much ridicule of 
what he calls the “ anatomical theory.” Dr. 
Leopold Cohn describes the latest researches 
on Philo ; naturally enough he has much to say 
of Wendland’s book published last year. One 
regrets, however, not to see the name of Cony- 
beare. Dr. Schechter gives a valuable and in¬ 
teresting sketch of Nachmanides, and continues 
his notes on the Cambridge Hebrew MSS. Mr. 
Jacobs gives further notes on the Jews of 
Angevin England; Mr. M. D. Davis also con¬ 
tributes historic notes on the Jews in England. 
S. Krauss studies the references to the Jews in 
the Church Fathers. W. Bacher and M. Adler 
supply minor notes; and G. A. Kohut sends one 
of the last letters of the late Dr. Graetz, show¬ 
ing the width of his interests. 

The Theoloyisch Tijdschrift for November 
contains an article on the Essenes by Tideman 
(well known by his study on Enoch in the 
same periodical), and another of Boekenoogen’s 
very original Christological essays. Pflei- 
derer’s Development of Protestant Theology finds 
a discriminating reviewer in W. C. van Manen, 
who regrets the numerous lacunae in this well- 
written sketch, and the predominance of a 
subjective element. Among the other books 
reviewed is Jean Reville’s Etudes sur les 
Origines de VEpiscopat, which, according to 
van Manen, defends the genuineness of the 
Epistles of Ignatius on some rather weak 
grounds. Memorial notices are also given to 
Opzoomer, the Utrecht philosopher, and 
Lipsius, the liberal theologian. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE LAST EVENING. 

Over sea the sun, in a mystery of light, 

Burns across the waters, on the blown spray 
glancing; 

Luminously crested, wave behind wave advancing 

Pours its rushing foam with low, continual roar. 

The wide sands around us, flashing wet Rnd 
bright, 

Mirror cliffs suffused with clearest warmth serene, 

Rosy earth, gray rocks, and grass of greenest 
green; 

We two pace together the solitary shore. 

A sadness and a joy are mingled in the air, 

From the dying day a voice, “ I go and come back 
never! ” 

From the waves an answering shout, “ We rush, 
we break forever ! ” 

Wake in my heart echoes, that conflicting swell. 

Now on the last evening, now we are aware 

Of something in our souls that will not say, ’tis 
ended. 

In our parting looks are thoughts eternal blended 

See, our hands are joined; we cannot say fare¬ 
well ! 

Laurence Binyon. 


THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Mr. W. W. Gibbings’s Announcements. 

“ Story of Nell Gwyn,” by Peter Cunningham, 
a new edition, with the author’s latest correc¬ 
tions and additions, edited with notes, introduc¬ 
tion, and memoir of the author, by H. B. 
Wheatley, with all the original woodblocks, 
and nine portraits on copper; “ The World of 
Music,” with the great composers, with the 


great singers, With the great virtuosi, by Anna 
Countess de Bremont, in 3 vols.; “Miscel¬ 
laneous Works of Sir Philip Sidney,” edited 
with Life and Notes, by W. Gray; “Diary 
of Madame D’Arblay, in 3 vols., with portraits; 
“ Life of Napoleon Buonaparte,” by W. 
Hazlitt, in 3 vols.; “ Handy Book of Literary 
Curiosities,” by W. S. Welsh; “ Representative 
French Fiction,” a series of complete and 
accurate translations, each in one volume; 
“ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” “ Salammbo,” 
“Madame Bovary,” “Renee Plauperin,” 
“ Germinie Lacerteux,” &c., &c.; “ Poetical 
Works of Lord Byron,” in 3 vols; “Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott,” in 3 vols,; “ An 
Angel’s Visit,” by Agnes Marchbank. 
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Gabbles, H. ErythrK. Untersuchungen ttb. die Gesehichte 
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Berlin: Mayer & Muller. 2 M. 
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seiner Regel in der Gesehichte d. Munch turns. Berlin: 
Mayer & Mailer. lM.SOPf. 

Hriorl. K. Th. Essays aus neuerer Gesehichte. Bamberg: 
Buchner. 8 M. 

Jobs, P. Untersuchungen zur Gerichtsverfassung der 
rdmischen Kaiserzeit. Leipzig: Hirschfeld. 2 M. 40 Pf. 
Keil, B. Die solonische Verfassung in Aristoteles’ Ver- 
fassungsgeschichte Athens. Berlin: Gaertner. 6 M. 
KRv.TsenMAR, G. Erbrechtllche Compensationen. Leipzig: 
Hirschfeld. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

H'lvbs, J. Moderae Geechichtsforacher. I. Die gegen- 
wiirt. Geschichtsbestrebgu. in Aachen. Eino krit. 
Studie. Aachen: MUller. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Montesquieu, Melanges inddits de, p.p. le Baron de 
Montesquieu. T. 1. Paris: Rouam. 10 fr. 

MOlinen, H. F. v. Beitriige zur Gesehichte der Einigungen 
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Schmid. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Nicolay, N. de. Gdndrale description du Bourbonn&is, p.p. 

A. Vaysait're. Paris: Durand. 10 fr. 

Noibet, Hippolyte. Documents inddita pour servir it l’his- 
toire de la domination vdnitienne en Crdte de 1380 iv 1485. 
Paris: Thorin. 15fr. 

Rubensohn, O. Die Mysterienheiligtiimer in Eleusis u. 

Samothrake. Berlin: Gaertner. 7 M. 

Sicabd, l’abbd. L’ancieu dergd de France: les dveques 
avant la Revolution. Paris: Lecoffre. 6 fr. 

Tbibpel, H. Das Interregnum. Bine staatsrechtl. Unter- 
suchung. Leipzig: Hirschfeld. 3H. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bebokann, J. Gesehichte der Philosophie. 2. Bd. 1. Abth. 

Von Kant bis Fichte. Berlin: Mittler. 4 M. 
Bubckhabdt, R. Das Centralnervensystem v. Protopterua 
annectens. Berlin: Friedlander. 10 M. 

Gilberti Coicrstrenbis, Gu., De magnete, mogneticisque 
corporibus (London 1600). Fesm.-Druck. Berlin: Mayer 
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Joel, K. Der eehte u. der Xenophontiache Sokrates. 
Berlin: Gaertner. 14M. 
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graecorum fragments. Leipzig: Voss. 12M.26 Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PRAYER- BOOK OF EDWARD YI. FOR 
HOUSEHOLD USE. 

Blechingley Rectory: Oct. 16, 1892. 

I have noticed a copy of the first Prayer-book 
of King Edward YI. m the old library now kept 
in the vestry of the parish church, Reigate, of 
an odition which I have never before seen, and 
which may possess some interest for your 
readers. It is not an ordinary edition of the 
Prayer-book at all, but a special form of it 
adapted for private and household use, designed 
for binding up with a Bible, and containing 
little more than those parts actually needed for 
the private recitation of Mattins, Evensong, and 
Litany. 

The volume containing it is a quarto, printed 
in two columns, which now begins with “ A 
Table of the Principal matters conteyned in the 
Byble, in which the Readers maye fynde and 
practise many commune places ” (two sheets, 
last leaf blank). Then follows the Prayer- 
book (three sheets, A. B. C. fols. 1-12). There 
appears never to have been any title page, 
table of Psalms, or Calendar; but folio 1 begins 
with “ The Order of Common Prayer, for 
Mattins and Evensonge thorowe oute the whole 
yere. f Here after foloweth a general rule 
for the service of the whole yeare, wherein 
everye man may knowe as wel the proper 
seruice appoynted for the princypall feastes of 
the yeare, as also all Sondayes and other dayes 
of theyeire ; as it is appoynted by the Table 
and Kalender ordayned for the same. An 
order for Matyns daylye through the yeare, to 
begynne with the Lordes prayer called the 
Pater nosier, as foloweth.” 

Then follows the Mattins (beginning with the 
Lord’s Prayer), as in the ordinary editions, but 
the rubric is altered, as will be described 
presently. Mattins is followed by Evensong 
and Athanosian Creed. Then comes the 
Proper of the Season and of the Saints, without 
heading, except “ gf The fyrste Sonday in 
Aduente,” but having the Epistles and Gospels 
omitted and also the Introits, although the 
titles of the Introits are given, e.y., “ Reatus 
vir Psalm i.” At the end of this part, with¬ 
out any spaoe left in the printing, follows this 
rubric (from the Communion Service), “Then 
shall folowe the collecteof thedaye, with one of 
these ii. collectes folowynge for the kynge and 
then the two collects are given in full. Then 
follows “ A generall confession to be made 
before we receyve the holy Communion. 
Almyghtye God, father of, &c. A prayer to be 
sayde before the reeeyunng of the holye com¬ 
munion. We do not presume, &c, A thankes- 
geuyng unto God after the recoyuynge of the 
holye Communion. Almyghtye and ever- 
lyvynge God, Ac. H The Letany and 
Suffrages. 0 God the Father, &c. Im¬ 
printed at London by Nycholas Hyll for 
Abraham Veale, dwelling in Pauls churche 
yarde at the sygne of the Lambe.” Then 
follows the Bible, with a fresh registration 
(no title). There is a title before the Psalms— 

‘ 1 The thyrd part of the Byble eontaynynge 
these bookes: the Psalter, the Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum, the Prophets, 
Esay, Ac.” ; and at the end “ A Table to 
fynde the Epistle and Gospel usually read in 
the Church.” 

That this edition of the Prayer-book was 
intended for privato and household use is 
shown not only by the omission of the 
Communion Service and occasional offices, but 
by the rubrics, which are systematically altered 
throughout to suit the circumstances of lay 
people who wished to say the daily services at 
home. All mention of the priest or clerks is 
omitted, as may be seen in the owning rubric 
which I give above ; for example, instead of 
“ Priest ” and “ Aunswere,”’ this edition 


uniformly reads “ Versicle ” and “ Aunswere.” 
The directions that the minister shall read the 
lessons with a loud voice, that he shall turn 
himself so as he may best be heard, and that 
the lessons shall be suog in a plain tune—all 
these are omitted. 

The Psalter was, of course, to be found in 
the Bible ; but it is curious that .there should 
be no Table of Psalms nor Calendar with the 
lessons, especially as some such “general rule” 
is alluded to at the beginning of the book. 

In conclusion, I must ask pardon for any 
mistakes which may be found in this descrip¬ 
tion, as I had but a short time at my disposal 
in which to examine the book and to make 
notes, and am anything but a practised 
bibliographer. 

W. C. Bishop, Jun. 


“COUVADE”—THE GENESIS OF AN ANTHRO¬ 
POLOGICAL TERM. 

Oxford : Nov. 2,1892. 

Had Dr. Murray communicated with me 
before sending to lost week’s Academy his 
letter on “ couvade,” part of that letter would 
probably have boon suppressed. In it he cen¬ 
sures me for introducing, on what he considers 
insufficient grounds, the word “ couvade ” into 
the English language. In I 860 , in my Early 
History of Mankind (chap, x.), I was discussing 
the group of customs of 'which the principal 
one is that, on the birth of a child, the 
father goes to bed as if he were the mother. 
Wanting a general term for such customs, 
and finding statements in books that this male 
lying-in lasted on till modern times in the 
south of France, and was there called couvade, 
that is, brooding or hatching (confer), I adopted 
this word for the set of customs, and it has 
since become established in English. Dr. Murray, 
however, likes it so little as to remark on its 
“ anthropological use (or abuse),” which sounds 
a somewhat strong expression, oven between 
philologists. By an elaborate argument, which 
it will not be necessary to reproduce here, and 
which, indeed, I cannot altogether follow, he 
demonstrates that “It is quite certain that 
neither in 1865 nor in 1829, nor at any date 
preceding, was couvade an existing name for 
the alleged practice in any European language.” 
To explain its being used in modem times by 
“ loose and picturesque writers,” as he calls 
them, he propounds a theory of its having been 
accidentally brought up through a line in a 
serio-comic poem on midwifery, the Luciniade 
of Sacombe, not far from the beginning of the 
present century. 

If, now. Dr. Murray will do what he might 
have done before criticising me, that is, 
examine the foot-note in Early History of 
Mankind referring to the French word couvade, 
he will find there an indication leading him 
to the following passage from Rochefort’s 
Histoirr des lies Antilles (2nd ed. 1665, p. 550, 
corresponding to 1st ed. 1658, p. 494). In 
describing the Caribs, it is here written : 

“ O’est qu’au mdme terns que la femme est delivree 
le mary Be met au lit, pour s’y plaindre et y faire 
l'accouclu'e: coutume, qui bien que sauvage et 
ridicule, se trouve neantmoins, a ce que l’on dit, 
parmy les paysans d’une certaine Province do 
France. Et ils appellent cela faire la couvade." 

Being occupied with the development not of 
the word but of the custom, I was content to 
refer to this passage without quoting it. There 
is a similar one in Lafitau, Manrs des Suuvages 
Americjuains (1724, vol. I., p. 50). Even the 
verses of the accoucheur-poet really show by 
their details that he was well informed as to 
the custom, and was calling it by its accepted 
name of couvade, which, indeed, being a native 
of Carcassone, he was likely to know. How 
much older than 1658 the word maybe, does 


not appear. Dr. Murray’s remark that the 
note on “couvade” in Bearn quoted by me from 
Legrand d’Aussy’s Fabliaux, should have been 
ascribed to A. A. Renouard, the editor of the 
third edition, is quite true; but it does not 
materially alter the case, both author and editor 
being respectable authorities. 

There are, I suppose, other early passages 
scattered about in literature; and Dr. Murray 
must not be surprised at their not having fonnd 
their way into dictionaries, when he rememben 
how far the older dictionary writers were from 
attempting the exhaustive completeness which 
is so great a merit in his own. Even Littrf has 
only taken the word “ couvade,” old as it is, 
from a translation of an essay by Prof. Mai 
Muller, in fact, a review of my Early History 
of Mankind, which, aa I have not forgotten, 
went far to bring about its success. 

We all trust that Dr. Murray will live to see 
the completion of the New English Dictionary, 
at once so great a credit and so great a respon¬ 
sibility to the University of Oxford. May 1 
express a hope that, with his hands already too 
full, he will not often go out of his way to 
become, as in this case, a supervisor of new 
words ? He is not the editor of the English 
language, but of an English dictionary. People 
who want words will make them in their own 
way; and if a word gains currency, there is 
little good in calling its introduction an “abuse,” 
seeing that the lexicographer, whether he likes 
the word or not, has to take it. 

Edward B. Tylor. 


THE STORY OF NAMUAI. 

Oxford Ort.30,IS». 

My learned colleague, Mr. Andrew Lang, is 
quite right in supposing that the myth, or 
rather the Mdrchen, of Namu/.i is one of a very- 
large class, and naturally calls out many echoes 
in our memory. From a psychological point 
of view, this class of Miirrhen begins with a 
mere post hoc statement; as that, for instance, 
the bright sister (day) follows after the black 
sister (night). Very soon, however, the post 
hoc story is changed into a propter hoc story; 
as, for instance, when the dark sister is repre¬ 
sented as afraid, and as running away from the 
bright or the bright sister from the dark. In ml 
earliest essays on Comparative Mythology, I 
collected a number of these post hoc propter hoc 
stories, chiefly connected with the Dawn or the 
break of day. First, we hear of the Sun simply 
following the Dawn, then of following her as a 
follower or lover, then of the Dawn fleeing 
before the Sun; and lastly, of the Dawn dis¬ 
appearing or dying in the embraces of the Sun. 
Then follows another stage which I call the 
conditional, largely represented by what are 
called in Sanskrit Samaya stories. Samays 
means “an agreement,” “ a condition,’’and many- 
more things. The agreement between Namuh 
and Tndra not to kill each other is a lamaya- 
The agreement between Pururavas and Urvasi, 
that she should never see him naked, is another. 
These agreements arose simply from looking 
on the effect, the post hoc, as conditioned. Thus, 
the story of the Dawn vanishing when touched 
by the rays of the Sun, was changed mto 
the story of the Dawn promising ,0 

remain, if the Sun would not touch her, 
or, under a different form, that she wouM (M - 
appear if ever she saw the Sun in all hu 
naked beauty. These conditions or samayss 
became extremely popular, and meet ns hire- 
wise in the form of old riddles or pur lW - 
Some of them are easy to read, as, for instance, 
(hat of NarauH ; others will always reman* 
puzzles. A very favourite form is that of |™- 
posing conditions which seem almost impos» D 
to fulfil, but which have to be fulfilled if son* 
desired object is to be obtained, a princess 
be gained, or a treasure to be discover** 1 , 
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Thus Kraka is asked to appear before the king 
neither clothed nor unclothed, neither hungry 
nor satisfied, neither lonely nor in company, 
neither on horseback nor on foot. Nearly the 
same story is told by Grimm, as Die Kluge 
Bauerntochter ; and the same, or very similar, 
conditions occur again and again in other 
stories which Grimm has collected in his Notes. 
Some of these conditions became in time so 
popular that they were attached again and 
again to the achievements of any popular hero, 
and they occur not only on Aryan soil, 
but—as Mr. Lang is well aware—in every 
part of the world. Tho invulnerability of 
certain heroes is closely connected with this 
class of mythological stories. Invulnerability 
seems to be an impossible condition, and it 
is generally brought about by some kind 
of S'i may a or agreement, as is the case with 
Balder. It is doubtful whether in the Siegfried 
story it is not an afterthought, for it does not 
occur in the oldest Eddie fragments. 

The natural background, however, is by no 
means always so clear as in the NamuA-i or the 
Urvasi stories. Why Indra should be reduced 
to almost a shadow in fighting NamuA-i is 
explained to us by the Brahmanas themselves, 
and by the story of Kr/aanu. But there is 
another story of Soma dying of consumption, 
which is often told in the epic and Paur&nik 
literature. Soma, we are told, had twenty- 
seven wives, all the daughters of Daksha. 
These are, of course, the twenty-seven Lunar 
Mansions. But Soma is said to have neglected 
all his wivta except Rohini, and therefore 
Soma’s father-in-law caused him to die of 
consumption. Thus Soma became smaller and 
smaller every day. On earth herbs ceased to 
grow, plants lost their taste, animals fainted, 
and men were on the point of death. Then the 
gods proceeded to Daksha and asked him to 
remove the curse; but he declared that he 
could only remove half of it, so that now, when 
Soma lives again with every one of his wives, 
he wastes away during half the month only, 
and recovers himself after bathing in the 
Sarasvati (Amavasya). The physical background 
in this story is clearer even than in that of 
NamuAi. Still, there is yet a puzzle to solve, 
which astronomers are better able to grapplo 
with than scholars. Why should Soma have 
dwelt with Rohi/ii only, Rohi/ii being the star 
Aldebaran ? F. Max Muller. 

Inverness: Oct. 31, 1892. 

When I read Prof. Max Muller’s account of 
Indra and Namuki in the Academy of October 
22 , I recognised the similarity of the story to 
the Gaelic tales which turn on the breaking or 
fulfilment of geaea or “ prohibitions ” ; and I 
at once recollected the special likeness of 
Namuki’s “prohibitions” to those in the talo 
of Diarmad and Grainne. In drawing atten¬ 
tion to this Gaelic parallel of an Indian tale, 
I am not, like Mr. Lang, so much afraid of 
the “physical background” of clouds and 
moonshine, characteristic of solar mythology, 
as of the worthy people who will have it that 
all our stories originally came from India ; for 
I do not want them to “ bag ” also this beauti¬ 
ful story of “Diarmad and Grainne” as 
Eastern game. 

The Irish versions do not have the incident 
in the same way as the Highland ones ; and in 
the case of the latter, the “prohibitions” are 
given fully only in Kennedy’s version in 
Lenbhar-na-Feinne (p. 153), a version which is 
at least one hundred years old. Kennedy 
begins with the marriage feast of Fionn and 
the young Grainne, and he thus proceeds in 
his quaint Gaelicised English way :— 

“ When they were at meat, Graine saw the 
loving spot that was in Diannaid’s forehead, that 
instant she fell in love with him, and with the 
leave of the company she took Diarmaid to the 


door, then she said unto him with inchantment, 
‘ Thou must be my husband, and go along with 
me ’; he refused to be her husband, saying, I will 
not go with you in the day nor in the night, afoot 
nor on horseback, without or within a house, in 
light or in darkness, in company or alone.' When 
Diarmaid said thus, he returned into the company. 
Graine was contriving in her mind how she would 
break Diarmiad’s inchantment. She left her bed 
about break of day, and found au ass. She 
brought the ass to the door of tho house and 
walked [waked] Diarmaid, and said, ‘ Thou must 
now go with, for it is not day nor night, light nor 
darkness, I am not on horseback nor on foot, I am 
not in company nor alone, neither am I within or 
without a house, therefore your inchantment is 
loosed, and you must bo my husband and go with 
me.’ ” 

A German parallel may be found in Grimm’s 
Tales, No. 94, “The Peasant’s Wise Daughter.” 

Alexander Macbain. 


APPOINTMENTS FOIl NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Wav. 8, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Mutual Aid 
among Animals/' by Frinoe Kranotkin. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: ‘‘The Duties of a Citizen,” by 
Ur. Graham Wallas. 

Monday, Nov. 7, 5 p.m. Boyal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “The Head 
and Trunk,” ill., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

S p.m. Aristotelian: “ Mind,” by Mr. Shadworth 
H. Hodgson. 

8 p.m. Carlyle Society: “ The Rural Exodus,” by 
Mr. P. Anderson Graham. 

Tukkimy, Nov. 8, 8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “The Present 
Condition and Prospects of Western Australia,” by Sir 
Maloolm Fraser. 

8p.m. Civil Engineers: Address by the President, 
and Presentation of Telford Medals, Ac. 

8.30 p.m. Anthropological: “Anthropological Uses 
of the Camera," by Mr. E. F. im Thurn ; " Couvade,” by 
Mr. H. Ling Roth; “ The Moron.j,” by Mr. 8. E. Peal. 

Widnisday, Nov. 9, 8 p.m. Geological: “A Sketch of the 
Geology of the Iron, Gold, and Copper Districts of 
Michigan,” by Prof. M. E. Wadsworth; “The Gold- 
Quartz Deposits of Pahang (Malay Peninsula).” by Mr. 
H. M. Becher; “The Pambula Gold Deposits,” by Mr. 
F. D. Power. 

Tuubsdav, Nov. 10,8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, 
“The Upper Extremity,” L, by Mr. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

Friday, Nov. 11, 6 p.m. Physical: Discussion, “ Dimensions 
of Physical Quantities” and “ Molecular Forces,” by 
Messrs. Williams and Sutherland. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin: “Poetic Imagery,” by Mr. H. 
Rose. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: Annual Meeting : Election 
of Others ; Address by the Retiring President, Prof. 
Greenhill; “ Borne Properties of Homogeneous Isobaric 
Functions,” by Mr. E. B. Elliott; “ Certain General 
Limitations affecting Hyper-magic Squares,” by Mr. 8. 
Roberts: “ A Group of Jm-triangles of a given Triangle,” 
by Mr. R. Tucker; “ Secondary Tucker Circles,” by Mr. 
J. Griffiths. 

8a n rday, Nov. 12,3.46p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

CRU8IU8 ON HERONDAS. 

Untersuchungen zu den Mimiamben dee Iltron- 
das. Von Otto Crusius. (Teubner.) 

Herondae Mint iambi. Accedunt Phoenicia 

Coronistae Mattii Mimiamborum Fragmenta. 
Ed. Otto Crusius. (Teubner.) 

The former of these two works is a minute 
and conscientious study of the newly-dis¬ 
covered Mimiambi of Herondas. The latter 
is the latest edition of the Mimiambi them¬ 
selves, and is uniform with the other volumes 
of the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. 

Since the appearance of Dr. Rutherford’s 
and Mr. Kenyon’s simultaneous editions in 
the autumn of 1891, a great deal has been 
written on Herondas, both in England and 
on the continent. The names of the various 
contributors will be found on pp. 14—17 of 
Crusius’ cheap and convenient little volume; 
but much has yet to be done before any¬ 
thing like a final text can be looked for. 
Yet as each of the consecutive editions is, in 
some sense, an advance upon its predecessor, 


Herwerden’s and Biicheler’s upon Ruther¬ 
ford and Kenyon, Crusius’ on Biicheler and 
Herwerden—yet so that a student of the 
poems cannot dispense with any one of 
them—we may confidently hope that tho 
next few years will clear up at least some 
part of the difficulties which seem still to 
baffle inquiry. It is impossible, however, 
not to feel a regret that the greatest Greek 
scholar of the latter half of our century, 
Cobet, should have been denied the oppor¬ 
tunity of exercising his skill on a writer so 
completely to his taste as Herondas. It 
is probable that Cobet would have settled tho 
question of the period at which the 
Mimiambist lived with more of instinctive 
intuition than any living scholar can claim. 
A really elaborate commentary, like Crusius’ 
Untersuchungen, and that the first serious 
attempt at being such—for Rutherford’s 
edition did not aim at more than an outline 
commentary, and Biicheler’s Latin trans¬ 
lation, even with the help of the notes, 
is often perplexingly obscure, while 
Herwerden’s commentary, spite of much 
learning and ingenuity, is confessedly a 
hasty and somewhat imperfect piece of 
work—can hardly fail to be received with 
unusual interest. The special studies to 
which Crusius haslong devoted his attention, 
notably his monograph on The Age of Babrius, 
and his profound acquaintance with the 
Paroemiographi Graeci and all the literature 
of proverbs and proverbial sayings, could 
not have found a more suitable field to 
illustrate than these finished pictures of 
common Greek life, genre paintings filled 
with homely details and common associa¬ 
tions. Many parallels have been drawn 
from this source — some, it may be, 
over-fanciful—nor is it likely that any 
succeeding commentator will equal Crusius 
in this particular line. The comic poets, 
Aristophanes and the large body of writers 
whose remains are now accessible to every¬ 
one in Kock’s Fragmenta Comicortm Grace- 
onm ; Plautus and Terence ; Theocritus, 
whose Adoniazttsae is a near approximation, 
though in a more perfect shape, to tho 
dialogue form of Herondas, and who is 
considered by Crusius to be his con¬ 
temporary ; Sophron, whose Fragments, 
edited by Botzon in 1867, should now 
receive new attention, few and disappoint¬ 
ingly scanty as they are; the Greek 
Anthology; Lucian, Lucilius and the Roman 
satirists, especially Persius; Catullus, 
Tibullus, Propertius, the minor poems of 
the Appendix Vergiliana, Martial; lastly, 
but almost more Bignally than any other 
Roman writer, Petronius; these are the 
illustrative sources mainly drawn upon. 
But tho learning of the editor is, as 
all readers of Philologus * know, multi¬ 
farious and many-sided; so that, in 
spite of the modest tone of the Preface, we 
rise from this volume of Untersuchungen, if 
not always convinced that he has “ hit the 
right nail,” at least satisfied by his learning 
and with much new knowledge gained on 
the way. 

Rutherford and Biicheler are the editors 
most appealed to; and it is obvious that all 
their views have been carefully considered, 


* Now under the editorship of Crusius. 
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although it is undeniable that either pro¬ 
duced his edition somewhat in haste. On 
the other hand Herwerden, a scholar never 
lightly to be put aside, seems scarcely to 
have received his due share of considera¬ 
tion : as indeed the fact of his text 
and notes being printed in Mnemosyne has 
probably caused it to be less widely known. 

The plan of Orusius is to go through each 
poem in succession, giving the passages 
which are doubtful or difficult, and then 
explaining them with more or less copious 
illustrations, generally, when the words are 
sufficiently doubtful, adding a translation 
in German. The style of the commentary 
is vivid and interesting, though not over 
easy to anybody possessing an imperfect 
command of German : at times I have 
wished it had been in Latin. Yet the various 
points of interest which a new, and in his 
way exquisite, poet like Herondas presents 
—chronological, palaeographical, archaeolo¬ 
gical, religious, moral, linguistic, syntac¬ 
tical—are so adroitly blended and worked 
into each other by Crusius, with such full 
command of resources, that no page of his 
volume is dull. It must form the basis of 
every commentary which the future may 
produce. 

There is perhaps no point on which 
Herondas opens so new a field of discussion 
as the ethical. It cannot be denied that the 
subjects of many—nay, most—of the poems, 
are of a kind from which a susceptible 
morality turns away. For instance, there is 
a grossness in the way in which the jealous 
Bitinna speaks of her connexion with her 
slave Gastron, which is, I believe, uncom¬ 
mon in extant Greek literature. The 
language of the old procuress, Gyllis, to 
the wife whose husband is beyond seas, 
Metriche, is an anticipation or a duplicate, 
but in far plainer terms, of Anna’s solicita¬ 
tions to Dido. The second poem introduces 
us to a brothel, and to a pander of a very 
unblushing kind, one Battarus. On the 
other hand, the collection includes some 
pieces quite unexceptionable in tone. The 
Cottalus (iii.) is a really exquisite study of 
a thoroughly naughty boy : the ’Ao-kXt/itiu) 
avoLTiduo-cu (iv.) describes a temple of 
Asdepios in life-like and very realistic 
colours, as interesting, if not so amusing, 
as the scene in the Plutus : the Dream (viii.), 
which, like vi, and vii., is unfortunately too 
imperfect to allow us to judge it adequately, 
opens with an objurgatory summons to get 
up, addressed to a female slave Psylla, ex¬ 
tremely like the beginning of Persius’ well- 
known satire, Nempe hoc assidue. If we 
possessed this poem entire we should no 
doubt have a specimen of evvirvta as superior 
to those which Crusius quotes from Plautus 
( Untersuch. pp. 154, 155) as is the finished 
Greek mimiambist to the Roman comedian. 
Perhaps our editor has hardly dwelt enough 
on this point, which grows on the reader 
of Herondas with each new perusal. 
Both the diction and the metre are 
of a very refined type; so much so that 
occasional irregularities—like the trochee 
FvAAi with which the papyrus makes I. 67 
begin (cf. al dorpaydXai iii. 7: Palmer at 
orpoyyuAm), or the apparent shortening of 
the first syllable of ippaipt (VI. 48)—seem to 
call for more of special discussion than in 


a poet whose rules are less exact. Did 
Herondas admit a trochee in the first foot, 
as the late T. H. Key believed was the 
case in Plautus ? It is most unfortunate 
that we possess no complete poems of 
Callimachus in scazons: yet a comparison 
of his Bcazontic fragments with Herondas 
would be very acceptable. It is clear that 
neither of these poets bound themselves by 
the paroxvton law of the final spondee which 
seems to dominate Babrius. Unfortunately 
Schneider’s Callimachea —a work produced 
in the dedino of his powers—is as dis¬ 
appointing on this head as on most points 
of Callimachus’ metre. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Headlam’s forthcoming edition 
of Herondas will dwell more fully on this 
primary topic. 

In another line of recent investigation, 
epigraphy, Crusius has largely availed 
himself of an English work, The Inscriptions 
of Cos, by W. R. Paton and E. L. flicks. 
The not unfrequent correspondence of 
names in these and in the poems is remark¬ 
able ; yet it may be accidental. 

Of no poet, perhaps, is it more true than 
of Herondas that his obscurities remain 
obscure after the most diligent handling 
and most ingenious conjecture. There axe, 
I must confess, not a few passages in which 
the learning and many-sided ability of 
Crusius, aided as it has been by many 
other scholars who have corresponded with 
him on the subject, leave me unconvinced, 
or perhaps I should say unsatisfied as to 
whether the way to the right solution has 
been probed. Such a passage is the con¬ 
clusion of IV., where Crusius gives 

(C*l ir\ ph \iBy Qtpliv, air)) 

Trj9 uydys vp irpojSos't] yap Ipotair 

95. pi\uv ip’ • iprlys y vyly Vrl rijs polpys. 

The papyrus in 94 gives iw, which 
seems strongly against the first letter 
being N, even if the form v<5 can be certi¬ 
fied. The rest of the explanation must, 
I think, be wrong: “ ‘ und damit er (der 
vtwKopos) es nicht vergisst, gieb uns 
selbst von dem Heilthum; er hat ja 
zugleich (apa) mit den Opfera zu schaf- 
fen’ ( vyl. Pind. Fr. 155 B. EvQvpi} rt 
pikmv tlqv, AP. X. 10 piXu> . . . (cvprots 
d. h. er ist stark in Anspruch genommen und 
konnte uns dariiber vernachUissigen. ‘ Das 
Heilthum gehort zu der richtigen Portion,’ 
zu dem Opferantheil, wie er sexn soli (apriyi 
zu aprtos).” How can py \aOy mean “ lest he 
should forget”? And is it likely that dpTujs 
should be a disyllable? If, however, it 
is, I should prefer to follow Kenyon in 
reading pifav ap’ dprnjs, and explaining with 
him “ the benefit is greater when the por¬ 
tion is ready immediately.” And may 
not 8£» be retained as first person? “Am 
I to give any offering myself ? ” VI. 34, 
rfj py SoKeoi would be more easily explained 
as rij ’py, SoKtut, ironical “my friend, for¬ 
sooth,” than in the way proposed, which 
seems to me quite impossible. VI. 63. par' 
ouctyv = xar’ oiKtiyv — «ar’ ihlav ought to be 
supported by parallels; to me it is no im¬ 
provement on Rutherford’s tear otuLyv. 
VI. 67. I doubt Blass’s conjecture Suw piv, 
followed as it is immediately by 8vo ydp. 
VI. 69, few readers, perhaps, will share 
the editor’s confident feeling as to the 


meaning of ra ftaXXia. If it is what 
Biicheler and Crusius think, the women, 
generally careful enough to avoid anything 
gross in expression, here deviate from their 
ordinary practice into a licence worthy of 
the Old Comedy. The end of this poem, 
96-101, marks a great advance over the 
earlier editions. VII. 15, I suspect, is more 
nearly restored by Diels and Mekler than 
as printed. The Latin passage cited by 
Crusius might support their view; at any 
rate, why should a gratuitous hiatus like 
ttjv avo> ctirov be admitted ? I am touch¬ 
ing here on what I conceive is the weak 
point of the edition—I mean too great a 
fondness for supplem-enta. Nowhere is this 
more conspicuous than in the Skvtcvs, in 
which some readers would probably prefer 
to be left to their own sweet imaginings. 
VII. 105, for cl 8e rroiy icrrl yptiy it would 
be better metre to write tl 8c r StvSi <roi xP el V ; 
in II. 4, better Greek to substitute lyw S’ cx“ 
ov8’ dprov s for eyid 8c kovS aprons : VH. 126, 
perhaps T yv pot SouXi'8’ ioSe iripvotTt or Trip-iron’ 
av. In I. 74, both ptTprfrauri and pirpylaun 
are unsatisfactory, if indeed they are pos¬ 
sible. Crusius’ former conjecture y baipym 
appears to me far more probable. 

To the interest which so remarkable a dis¬ 
covery as the poems of Herondas naturally 
arouses, Crusius has made a contribution of 

f reat and lasting importance. Yet it will 
e a long time before the last word is said 
or written about them. 

Robinson Ellis. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AGRAM ETRUSCAN TEXT—NUMERAL FORMS. 

Barton-on-Humber: Oct. 17,1892. 

Referring to my letter on the new Etruscan 
text (Academy, February 6, 1892), the ad¬ 
mittedly numeral forms in it, so far as I can 
note them, are the following : ci, ciem ceadxui, 
ciem cealxuz, cis, ciz, eslem cealxus, eslem cialxus, 
eslem zaBramis, zaOrums, huBis zaBrumis, zal, Bu, 
Bun, Bunem cialxus, Buns, and xts. These six¬ 
teen forms contain eleven new ones, viz.: 
cealxui, cealxuz, cialxus, ciz, zaBrum, zaBrumis, 
huBis, Bun, Bunem, Buns, and xU. 

1. The ct-group. Xis = cis, “ 2nd,” and 
appears seven times in the phrase avilo x< u ’> “ 
the 2nd year.” My friend, Prof. Sayce, sug¬ 
gests (Academy, October 15, 1892, p. 339) that 
ci had the value “ 4 ” ; but, “ as Canon Isaac 
Taylor has long since convincingly proved, the 
Ins. Fab. No. 2055, shows that ci means ‘2, 
because it is there applied to a certain number 
of children, and two names and two ages aw 
given, both in figures ” (R. B. Jun., The 
Etruscan Numerals, 15). Another argument 
that ci = 2 is drawn from the Cippus Perusinus. 

“ This at present untranslatable inscription speaks 
of paper xii, ‘ 12 grave-niches,’ and also of paper zl, 
hut paper, aud paper ci. Hence, not perhaps un¬ 
naturally, it has often been supposed that the 
three numerals zal, hut, and ci must together = 12. 
Nothing, however, can really be more inconclu¬ 
sive. Arguing on similar lines, I might equally 
well suppose that the tomb-founder made a grave- 
niche for himself and eleven others for members of 
his family, and thus arrive at the meanings for 
these three numerals which I believe them to have 
possessed, namely, zal, ‘ 3,’ hut, ‘ 6,’ and ci, ‘ 2. 
But this would be equally inconclusive, although 
very possible” (Hid., 16). 

Prof. Sayce further bases his view on the fact 
that “in the newly found book (col. x., 1- 21) 
we have the sequence ki, Bu, zal.” But has 
sequence need not be one of ascending numeri¬ 
cal value, and the deduction in any case depends 
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on the argument drawn from the Cippus Peru¬ 
sinus. The passage in col. x. 20, 21 reads : 
“ 20. zufleva .ml 21. esic. ci . hslxza . Cu . esic . 
zal, Ac.,” from which surely nothing respecting 
numerical value can be drawn. It will be 
observed that in these remarks I take Prof. 
Sayce’s standpoint, viz., that Etruscan is siti 
generis, and therefore do not touch on the 
argument from comparison. 

Viz = cizi (Fab. No. 2339), “twice.” 

Cealxus probably = cealxuz, and — cialx"s. 
So in the 30-form the variants muvalx and 
mealx are used. Cealxus, “ 20th,” an ordinal 
form, = CEALexa-usce, and thus gives -usee as a 
second ordinal termination with -iscc. 

2. The sa-group. ZaOrnm — 4 x 10, = 40; 
zu Brumis (known from Gam. No. 658 [z~]u6rumis ) 
— mBrum-iscc, “ 40th.” 

3. The /i««-group. HuBis = huBs (Fab. Sup. 
ii., No. 116), “6th.” 

4. The «(t-group. Bun. I suggested the 
existence of this form (The Etruscan Numerals, 
12), which =“ 5.” Buns — " 5th”; cf. Bunz 
(Fab. Sup. i., No. 387), “ 5 times.” The forms 
Bun and Buns complete this series. 

Bunem. We find, however, an additional form 
Bunein, which at once ranges itself with the 

-forms; the principle of these is subtraction, 
viz., se-m (= 1 from 10), “ 9 ”; cie-m (— 2from 
10), “ 8 ”; and esle-m (= 3 from 10), “ 7 ” ; but 
Bun-e-m (= 5 from 10 ?) seems to be merely an 
ordinal form. Xiem (= ciem) appears in the 
Cippus Perusinus, and so assists in throwing 
doubt on how the “12 grave-niches ” were 
made up. 

The Agram text also contains some other 
words which may be numerals, e.y .: 

Sal, probably = zal, “ 3.” 

Xim, which I have given as a form of ciem, 
xiem (The Etruscan Numerals, 12), “ 8.” 

XimB, which also appears in the Cippus 
Perusinus, and which, I have suggested, = 
* ximBrum, = cin-Brum, = 2x10= 20. 

In col. vii. 7 the text reads a rB, but the 
alternative reading nrfl, = nurB, “ 10,” is to be 
preferred. So nurBzi (Fab. No. 2339), “ 10 
times.” 

Bunxulem. I have given reasons (vide The 
Etruscan Numerals, 33) for supposing that the 
Etruscan 50-word was Bunxulexa (=5x10), 
and Bunxul-em is a corresponding formation 
with Bun-em. 

Without further reference to the many other 
very interesting points and questions suggested 
by the Agram text, I will now only jom with 
Prof. Sayoe in expressing the hope that we 
shall in future hear no more of the Indo- 
European theory of Etruscan. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Clifton Shaksfbrb Society.—{ Saturday, Oct. 1.) 
W. C. H. Crcss, Esq., in the chair.—The hon 
sec. read the annual report, and gave some informa¬ 
tion concerning the books which had been added 
to the library during the twelve months. Dr. 
Arthur B. Prowse was elected president for this 
(the eighteenth) session, when the following plays 
are to be considered: “Titus Andronicus,” 
“ Campaspe,” “1 Henry VI.,” “2 Henry VI.,” 
“Faustus," “ 3 Henry VI.,” “The Comedy of 
Errors,” and “ Friar Bacon.” The hon. sec. 
(9, Gordon-road, Bristol) will gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of anything for the society’s 
library, which now consists of 574 volumes. 

(Saturday, Oct. H2.) 

Dn. Arthcr B. Pbow8e, president, in the chair. 
—Miss Florence Herapath, in a paper entitled 
“ Did Shakspere write ‘ Titus Andronicus Y ’ ” dis¬ 
cussed the question in reference to the story, the 
style, and the characterisation. Bloodshed and 
horror were not repugnant to the theatre-goers of 
the time; and it is quite conceivable that, as 
one of his earliest efforts, Shakspere worked 


popular incidents into a drama presenting 
effective points for stage representation. The 
style is in accordance with the times in which the 
action is laid; and yet we cannot fail in places to 
recognise the high moral lessons conveyed as to 
the deadliness of vice, the beauty of endurance, 
and the strength of paternal love. The language 
is swollen and turgid, and passion succeeds passion 
with a tempestuous force which deadens our feel¬ 
ings by the very multitude of impressions received. 
Yet, as amid the thunder-cIoudB, we get transient 
gleams of fitful sunshine, so, every now and then, 
a word, a phrase, a picture in this play calls before 
us a vision of the coming glory of the later plays, 
many passages in which have a distinct resem¬ 
blance to many fine passages in “ Titus 
Andronicus.” In characterisation, the play holds 
its own. There are over twenty characters, and 
no two are alike, each standing out a distinct 
creation, impressing the mind with its peculiar 
personality.—Mr. S. L. Gwynn read “ A Review 
of the Bankside Edition of ‘Titus Audrouicus,’ ” a 
volume which consists of an excellent parallel 
reprint of the 1600 Quarto, and the 1623 
Folio, with an introduction by Mr. Appleton 
Morgan, who supplies much curious and interest¬ 
ing information. Details of the habits and 
tastes of Elizabethan audiences are given, to 
account for the horrors of “ Titus Andronicus.” 
But Mr. Morgan’s main thesis is the Shaksperian 
authorship of the play. He is convinced that it is 
Shakspere’s earliest drama, and he gives very good 
reasons for his belief. Most people will agree with 
him that on the whole the play is such as Shak- 
sperc in his youth, emulating and imitating 
Marlowe, would have written. Mr. Morgan 
unwisely discards verse-tests, and would like to 
determine the order of tho plays purely by the 
advance displayed in technical knowledge of stage 
effect. But Mr. Morgan fails to remember that 
this test has considerable limitations. Stage- 
effectiveness is not Shakspere’s strong quality as 
a dramatist. The marvel, of course, is that a play 
like “ Hamlet” in subject should hold the stage, 
which proves consummate skill in surmounting diffi - 
culties. Yet the Roman plays are impossible on 
the modem stage, and “Cymbelinc,” one of the 
latest of all, is perfectly indefensible as regards its 
structure. Are we to conclude that ‘ 1 Cymbeline ” 
is earlier than “As You Like It,” or “ The 
Taming of the Shrew ” ? Shakspere had too many 
other things in his head to excel in stage technique, 
and at any moment in his career he may be 
found lapsing. It is safer to reason upon 
the character of verse-tests than upon skill in 
stage craft, for we have yet to find the critic who 
can decide authoritatively upon the question. An 
editor may, at least, be expected to know the 
text of the play he edits. Yet (at p. 44) Mr. 
Morgan criticises Shakspere twice un j ustly; firstly, 
in reference to Aaron’s hanging, and secondly, as 
to the cutting of the throats of Tamara’s sons. 
And when we have to deal with an editor who 
writes “oviform” for “oval,” “this data,” 
“chronolizing,” “heteropheny,” “mayhems,” 
we begin to feel that, after all, the creeping 
mechanical methods of English criticism, with its 
verse-tests and its slavish study of the text, are 
more in sympathy with human requirements than 
the utterances of such a word-wielder as this, 
although he is undoubtedly right in rejecting the 
theory that Shakspere in his youth was allowed to 
patch Marlowe’s work, or, indeed, that be could 
have done so with success.—Dr. Prowse read a 
paper which dealt in detail with the “ Nature Notes 
in ‘Titus Andronicus.’” Shakspere was a close 
observer of Nature in all her aspects, and the char¬ 
acter of these references will afford a means not to 
be despised of helping to decide the question 
of authorship in those cases where it is uncertain. 
In “ Titus Andronicus” there are at least twenty- 
three such allusions; and the character of these, 
when compared with that of the allusions in the 
undoubted plays, will lead to the conclusion that 
there is another hand thanShakspere’sin the play, 
though there are passages which may possibly have 
been his work. In “Titus Andronicus” the 
number of Nature-allusions is intermediate between 
what is found in different Shaksperian plays. As 
to their character, there are a few which seem 
appropriate and even truthfully suggestive, but 
many are far-fetched, and jar upon, rather than 
please, the feelings of a lover of Nature. 


FINE ART. 

The Life of Michelangelo Buonarroti. By 

John Addington Symonds. In 2 vols. 

(Nimmo.) 

The great Florentine has received a splendid 
tribute. “ Sacrifions une boucle de cheveux 
au muues de l’illustreet infortune Spinoza,” 
said Schleiermacher, if M. Bourget has 
verified his quotations. Mr. Symonds has 
sacrificed more generously to an equally 
illustrious and not much more fortunate 
shade. Let me enumerate some of the 
mere accidents of this book of his. It is in 
two volumes, quarto; it is clothed in a sub¬ 
dued and goodly green, and blazoned with 
the Buonarroti Simoni arms; its illustra¬ 
tions—there are fifty of them—are really 
superb reproductions of sculpture; there 
are plans and pedigrees, appendices of 
documents, a facsimile of handwriting 
(without which no self-respecting biography 
is now complete), footnotes, a list of autho¬ 
rities admirably catholic and brought down 
to this present year; and there is a fine 
index. It is a kingly book on this reckon¬ 
ing. As a labour of love, as the tribute of 
a lover of beautiful things to a maker of 
them, it merits all praise; as a dictionary, 
a solid contribution to history, it has the 
unique advantage of being based upon 
hitherto unexplored sources of evidence; as 
a work of art, that is, as an embodiment in 
another medium of the whole Michelangelo, 
the spirit of him and the milieu of him, it 
stands out (we may be sure) as the best and 
sincerest work its author can give us. And 
it is in this light, first of all, that readers 
of the Academy will care to estimate it. 

For of the dictionary order of biography 
there are more than enough. The work is 
drudgery; it means diligence and care and 
a neat method. With the gift of tongues, 
some energy and physical vigour, the thing 
is done every day—best in Italy, of course, 
rarely in France, acceptably in this country. 
It is quarryman’s work after all. Now the 
mettle of Mr. Symonds is not the mettle of 
the quarry man. He is finer fibre. No 
mere digging was his Introduction to the 
Study of Dante (surely a true book !); tho 
stones there cried out under his building. 
Dante lived; he walked in Hell again; ho 
sped with Beatrice into high Heaven. And 
we saw the fabric of the Commedia grow ; a 
marble in Provence from Pierre Vidal; 
a pillar in Italy from Guido Guinicelli. 
The book was real criticism. But Mr. 
Symonds had finer work yet in him. I 
know not when it was written—whether 
before or after the Introduction —but in his 
Sketches and Studies in Italy there were 
things of even higher beauty and power. 
He has never surpassed his “Lucretius” in 
that collection. So incisive was it and so 
weighty, with so much of the breadth, tho 
universality of the great Epicurean him¬ 
self, that we felt when we had. read it as if 
we had got to the heart of that mystery. 
Here again, face to face with a strong soul, 
Mr. Symonds was in congenial company. 
A strenuous and tolerant philosophy, a 
poesy inclined to the epic, a tinge of “ the 
higher Pantheism,” paganism not quite out 
of sight (is it ever quite out of sight ?), and 
Love and Beauty given all their weight in 
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the cosmic scheme of things—here Mr. 
Symonds can be strong with the strong. 
This is why he lingers with Lucretius and 
Dante and Michelangelo for choice. But 
it does not at all exhaust the catalogue of 
his sympathies. Humanism, like that of 
Leo Battista Alberti’s, neo-paganism like 
Politian’s, or fine careless raptures like the 
best passages of Lorenzo’s art-life, touch 
him nearly; he can love the dicadence of 
Praxiteles or Sodoma, the golden animalism 
of Titian, as well as the colder force 
of Luca Signorelli or the massiveness of 
Mantegna; he knows equally well Luini 
and Gaudenzio Ferrari. Lombardy and 
Rome, perhaps, rather than Florence, are 
his happiest hunting grounds; and there 
is no doubt that his art lies in criti¬ 
cism rather than in history. Well, then 
he projected his Renaissance in Italy. The 
four volumes swelled to five, to seven. 
Splendid in parts, it is a failure as a whole. 
The artist struggled wearily in the heavy 
armour of the archaeologist. The seven 
volumes with notes and an index stifled 
him. An artist like Gibbon, or even 
Michelet, could find his best inspiration in 
history; Mr. Symonds could never be a 
historian. He belongs to the ranks of 
Sainte-ljeuve and Pater; criticism is his 
metier. So it is not altogether his fault that 
his Renaissance is inadequate to the seeker 
after facts and unsatisfying to the lover of 
ideas, that it has lacked success in Italy 
and failed to stimulate in England. We 
are entitled to ask of Mr. Symonds (he has 
taught us to ask) ideas; what delights us in 
his best work is his fine sense of facts, not 
the facts themselves. Or translation. For of 
good translation—that translation which is to 
literature as engraving is to painting—he 
is a master, the equal of Baudelaire, the 
equal of Rossetti, the equal (odd conjunc¬ 
tion !) of Doctor Jowett. His verse render¬ 
ings of the Canti Carnascialeschi, or of 
Politian’s madrigals, or Michelangelo’s 
sonnets; his prose rendering of Benvenuto 
Cellini’s memoirs or of snatches of the 
Italian literature he knows so exhaustively 
—passages from the Fioretti, the Be came rone , 
the Cortigiano — these are of the value almost 
of the original. Nothing is so hard of 
attainment or so precious when secured as a 
translation which aims at spirit and form as 
well as matter. Yet Mr. Symonds has 
aimed thus high, and has arrived. This is 
his real vocation—aesthetic criticism not 
history, literature not compilation, art not 
dictionary-making. 

Consider this handsome book for instance! 
It aims at being biography, at presenting 
the whole man in Ms habit as he lived, 
surrounded by the friends he loved and the 
enemies (“ Rafiaelle gang,” “ Sansovino 
gang,” and the others) who plotted against 
him ; it aims at looking on the Sixtine and 
the Medici tombs with his eyes, at following 
the beats of his heart as he laboured over 
his sonnets ; it would set us at his side as 
he sweated at road-making in the Pietra 
Santa territory; or lay on his back on a 
scaffold painting for days together. And 
with all this it would be sound, sure- 
grounded, warily built upon facts scrupu¬ 
lously weighed. Has it achieved all this? 
That Mr. Symonds has lost his cunning we 


cannot say : whole passages, whole chapters 
are against it; the saner conclusion seems 
to be that his wealth of material has 
hampered him. The book drags; the 
pictures are not sharp; the facts do not pull 
up to their weight. Each long chapter is 
divided into sections; each section deals 
with an episode; we lose the thread some¬ 
times, as we naturally must on this plan. 
This is especially the case in the second 
volume, where the biography proper cannot 
fill out the bulk. Here he has three main 
strings to pull—the “ Julius tragedy,” the 
Colonna episode, the building of Saint 
Peter’s. But of the first we have something 
given us in the first volume; the second 
serves as an opportunity for considering all 
Michelangelo’s friendships, and naturally 
covers a long period; and the last is carried 
out with wearisome particularity. The 
division alone gives a curiously formal air 
to the chapter. It is like a schema only just 
sketched in. Its effect on the narrative is 
unfortunate. We feel as if we were assist¬ 
ing at a summing up; and the evidence 
remains as bewildering as ever in Condivi 
and Francesco D’Ollanda and Gaye, in the 
Letters and Rime, and, above all, in the 
marbles and frescoes. 

As a work of art, therefore, that is, as a 
piece of constructive criticism, where the 
subject is seen whole and every paragraph 
tells like a tone in painting or an archi¬ 
tectural line, this book must give place to 
smaller essays. To Mr. Pater’s essay, for 
example, it must give place. That subtle 
little masterpiece, while professedly dealing 
with one aspect of the colossus, really admits 
one to the sanctuary within, the great heart 
of Michelangelo. We know the man— 
sculptor, painter, builder of churches, 
inditer of sonnets ; he is there. 

I feel (if I may so express it) something 
of a parricide in thus “ laying hands upon 
my father Parmenides”—for all students 
and lovers of literature are deeply in his 
debt—but really it is Mr. Symonds’s fault. 
As I have said, he has taught us what to 
expect. This book is amorphous; and, with 
him, form has always counted for so much ! 
It is incisive here with all the old brilliancy; 
it is diffuse and troublous there with its pile 
of detail so dense that we sink beneath it. 
The Casa Buonarroti and its hoards are the 
innocent cause of Mr. Symonds’s neglect of 
his values. Let me cite. He has laboured 
points that matter very little, such as the 
master’s work in the marble quarries, his 
worry with the heirs of Pope Julius II., his 
connection with Saint Peter’s church ; and 
he has dwelt upon others, which matter very 
much, with an emphasis out of all propor¬ 
tion to their magnitude. The delicate 
question of Michelangelo’s love affairs (if 
love affairs they can be called) has weighed 
upon Mr. Symonds. It has a whole chapter 
as it deserves, but it has mysterious refer¬ 
ences here and there which tend to exaggerate 
its importance; and it has a special appendix 
which might easily have been dispersed in 
the text. Mr. Symonds says it was “ totally 
impossible to avoid the problem in question.” 
Why should he avoid it ? By such elaborate 
justifications he is injuring the cause he 
desires to serve. It is true he has had the 
ill-luck to be forestalled by Yon Scheffler, 
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whose exceedingly clever monograph was 
supported by a curious and ingenious theory. 
But Mr. Symonds is not slaying the Blain. 
People in England (and in France, too, for 
that matter— teste M. Emile Ollivier) do not 
yet understand the Hellenism of the Re¬ 
naissance, even though they have had it at 
their own doors in the England of Elizabeth. 
Lucid statement of the undoubted fact that 
platonic friendship was better vindicated 
then than ever in Athens was needed. Mr. 
Symonds proves it to demonstration. As he 
says (ii. 160):— 

“ It was not to this or that young man, to this 
or that woman, that Michelangelo paid homage, 
but to the eternal beauty revealed m the mortal 
image before his eyes. The attitude of xuiud, 
the quality of the passion, implied in these 
poems [he is speaking of the Cavalieri sonnets], 
and conveyed more clumsily through the prose 
of the letters, may be difficult to comprehend. 
But until we have arrived at seizing them we 
shall fail to understand the psychology of 
natures like Michelangelo’s. No language of 
admiration is too strong, no self-humiliation too 
complete, for a soul which has recognised deity- 
made manifest in one of its main attributes, 
beauty.” 

That paragraph, I venture to say, comes 
from the heart; and, as there was occasion 
to observe in the Academy a few weeks 
ago, it is sound criticism. The Hellenism 
of Buonarroti is the clue to his art as 
well as to his soul. In the case of the 
Marchioness of Pescara, Mr. Symonds has 
an easier battle to fight. It may be ques¬ 
tioned whether there are any sane people 
who now honestly believe in that sickly - 
sentimental legend of senile passion. Why, 
even M. Olliver laughed! And, as Mr. 
Symonds says, it is irreverent. “ There is 
something essentially disagreeable in the 
thought of an aged couple entertaining an 
amorous correspondence.” Yes, and such 
a couple—two of the proudest figures in 
modern history. But surely he has for¬ 
gotten 6onnet xx. when he says (ii. 117) 
that “ the singular thing about Michelangelo 
is that, with the exception of Vittoria 
Colonna, no woman is known to have in¬ 
fluenced his heart or his head in any way.” 
There is a sounder ring about this than any 
of the others, unless we except the very 
latest of the series, when he was preparing 
for death. Some boyish love must have 
touched him there—in Florence probably, 
in Lorenzo’s days, or at Bologna, where he 
lay in hiding. Sonnet xxi. is just as ob¬ 
viously sincere, but there seems no doubt 
that it was written in or after 1532. Mr. 
Symonds thinks it was not addressed to a 
woman; I cannot persuade myself that his 
reasoning is conclusive. The total sense 
seems to insist upon that reading. 

Mr. Symonds is at his best, as we should 
have expected, in the more simply critical 
part of his work. On the Sonnets he is 
particularly just; but he was that before 
when he published his translation of them, 
and, again, in the third volume of his 
Renaissance, and I do not find that he has 
much that is new to say. He is able to 
relate them to the artist’s other expreesionary 
media —his sculpture, his painting, and his 
building, and very admirably he does it. 
As thus: 

“The thoughts and images out of which 
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Michelangelo's poetry is woven are characteris- j 
tioally abstract and arid. He borrows no j 
illustrations from external nature. The beauty j 
of the world and all that lives in it might have I 
been non-existent so far as he was concerned, j 
. . . His stock-in-trade consists of a few 

Platonic notions and a few Petrarchan an¬ 
titheses” (ii. 169). 

He goes on to show how, late in life, when 
the great man’s visions began to fade, he 

“ preferred to use what still survived in him of 
vigour and creativo genius for things requiring 
calculation or the exercise of meditative fancy. 

. . . He had exhausted the human form as 

a symbol of artistic utterance. But the extra¬ 
ordinary richness of his vein onabled him still 
to deal with abstract mathematical proportions 
in the art of building, and with rhythms in the 
art of writing. His best work, both as archi¬ 
tect and poet, belongs to the period when he 
had lost power as sculptor and painter. . . . 

Up to the ago of seventy he had been working 
in the plastic and the concrete. The language 
he had learned, and used with overwhelming 
mastery, was man : physical mankind, converted 
into spiritual vehicle by art. His grasp upon 
that region failed him now. Perhaps there was 
not the same sympathy with lovely shapes. 
Perhaps he knew that he had played on every 
gamut of that lyre. Emerging from the sphere 
of the sensuous, where ideas take plastic em¬ 
bodiment, he grappled in this final stage of his 
career with harmonica] ratios and direct verbal 
expression, where ideas are disengaged from 
figurative forces. The men and women loved 
by him so long, so wonderfully wrought into 
imperishable shapes, ' nurslings of immor¬ 
tality,’ recede. In their room ariso . . . 

the cupola of St. Peter’s and a few imperishable 
poems.” 

This is the Mr. Symonds we know—ardent, 
vivid, ornate, trenching on the rhetorical; 
but convincing, but penetrative. And there 
is more. Here and there we can pick up 
the threads of valuable aesthetic criticism ; 
the pity is that you must “ seek all day ere 
youfind them.” 15 ut unlike Gratiano’sreasons, 
when you have them they are worth thesearch. 
His exposition of the evolution of Michel¬ 
angelo’s style is well worth pursuing through 
the long chapters. He begins it with the 
“ Cupid ” now at Kensington, a production 
of the master’s early years when the influence 
of Donatello was strong upon him. He 
tells us that “ the device of a momentary 
attitude is eminently characteristic of 
Michelangelo’s style ” (i. 63), and we know 
that it was characteristic of Donatello and 
his contemporaries. Like these men, his 
forerunners, and “ unlike tho Greeks, he 
invariably preferred the particular to the 
universal, the critical moment of an action 
to suggestions of the possibilities of action ” 
(ibid., 61). Donatello, Ghiberti, Della 
Quercia, had tho same preference. Ben¬ 
venuto Collini, of another generation, 
avoided it in the “ Perseus ” and “ Nymph 
of Fontainebleau.” Apropos, Mr. Symonds 
accurately points out (i. 100) that the pose 
of the “ David ” is equally momentary, and 
that those critics who, like Mr. Heath 
Wilson, regard it as symbolic or typical, 
“ entirely falsify the sculptor’s motive ” and 
method. In this work, again, he remarks 
the inspiration of Donatello; indeed, as he 
says, Michelangelo never shook it off quite; 
we meet it again in the “Giuliano de’ 
Medici,” in the Madonnas of Saint Peter’s 
and of Bruges; and again, though Mr. 


Symonds does no say so, m one of his latest 
works, the very unpleasant “ Victory ” of 
the Bargello, where the victorious youth has 
the unmistakable head of Donatello’s “ St. 
George.” 

Very ably does Mr. Symonds treat of 
these interesting matters when his detail 
gives him a little breathing space. In 
speaking of the “ Battle of Pisa ” cartoon 
he picks up another point—Buonarroti’s 
exclusive occupation with the nude and the 
final accomplishment of his style. He left 
Donatello, he left Nature; he defined in 
this drawing “ his firm resolve to treat linear 
design from the point of view of sculpture 
rather than of painting proper” (i. 276). 
This may sound a little ob’ xous perchance ; 
but, as the critic says elsewhere, the artist’s 

“ contempt for the many-formed and many- 
coloured stage on which we live and move—his 
steady determination to treat men and women 
as nudities posed in the void ... is a point 
which must be over aud over again insisted ou ” 
(ibid., 176). 

And so we come to the Sixtine, where the 
fateful “ disegno di Michelagnolo ” reached 
perfection (ibid., 277). Here, after pointing 
out the typical beauties of the Adam, of the 
Athletes, of the Delphic Sibyl (certainly the 
master’s most exquisite creation of sheer 
imaginative beauty), Mr. Symonds fails us. 
He refers to his Renaissance in Italy —volume, 
chapter, and verse—and leaves us gazing 
blankly. “We need not stop to enquire 
what he intended by that host of plastic 
shapes evoked from his imagination ” ; “ it 
serves no purpose to enquire what they 
symbolise.” I am inclined to agree with 
this rebuke (as I suppose it) to Von Schef- 
fler’s eleventh chapter. But then, in the 
third volume of the Renaissance, if I am 
right, Mr. Symonds suggested that Michel¬ 
angelo shut himself up with the Bible, 
Dante, and Savonarola’s sermons, and 
evolved a vast oracular scheme. That 
seems to me almost as sweeping as Von 
Seheffler. I admit I think Mr. Symonds is 
far more likely to be right now, when he 
says (i. 24 5):— 

“ In this region, the region of pure plastic play, 
when art drops the wand of the interpreter and 
allows physical beauty to be a law unto itself, 
Michelangelo demonstrated that no decorative 
element in tho hand of a really supreme master 
is equal to the nude. . . . After wo have 

grasped the intellectual content of the whole 
. . . we discover that, in the sphere of 

artistic accomplishment . . . one rhythm 

of purely figurative beauty has been carried 
throughout—from God creating Adam to the 
boy who waves his torch above the censer of 
the Erythrean Sibyl.” 

I have only one objection to make. Mr. 
Symonds gives us no chance of grasping 
that “intellectual content,” which is pre¬ 
cisely' what Von Seheffler has done. Whether 
he was right or wrong, I think his theory 
was sufficiently striking to have been 
noticed; assuming always, of course, the 
actuality of a tangible “ intellectual con¬ 
tent.” 

Selecting thus, one might fill many 
columns with Mr. Symonds in his happiest 
moods. I must content myself with calling 
attention to one or two other fruitful veins. 
On pages 217 (f seq. of the first volume there 
is a caroful discussion of Buonarroti’s in¬ 


debtedness to Luca Signorelli, and further 
on (ibid. 258) a spirited corrective to 
Mr. Ruskiu’s very characteristic lecture on 
“ Michelangelo and Tintoret.” The sec¬ 
tions on Michelangelo’s pen and chalk 
drawings are perhaps the very best in the 
book, so far as pure criticism goes ; and the 
whole chapter on the “ Last Judgment ” is 
temperate and just. Mr. Symonds’s prose 
style does not improve. He is often in¬ 
flated, tempted sometimes to mere schwdr- 
merei; and sometimes curiously infelicitous. 
To call Leonardo da Vinci “a god-born 
amateur” is to be banal; and there is a 
passage on page 4 of the first volume which 
I should think his sense of humour would 
forbid in a new edition. 

But his conclusion of the whole matter 
(ii. 371 to end) makes amends. It is a 
picture, in sustained eloquence, of the whole 
man—the “ Hero as artist” as he puts it: 
of the sculptor who painted and was a poet, 
who thought like a Plato and lived like an 
anchorite, who above all, as Mr. Pater has 
said, was in the main so sweet, because at 
the root he was so strong to endure. 

Maurice Hewlett. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CYLINDERS IN EGYPT. 

Bromley, Kent: Oct. *2i), 

Permit me to inquire for any further in¬ 
formation concerning the little-known archaic 
cylinders found in Egypt. These are of rude 
work, unglazed, and usually carved in black 
steatite. Some bear the names of kings, 
always of the IVth or Vth Dynasties; but 
mostly they seem to be substitutes for the usual 
funereal steles of offerings. They are found as- 
far apart as Elephantine and the plain of 
Sharon; but any information as to localities. 
would be very valuable. I have many draw¬ 
ings of these cylinders already, and shall bo 
most grateful to any one possessing such 
objects who will send me squeezes by tinfoil or 
wet paper. A toothbrush will make good 
impressions. 

It is remarkable that the funereal use of a 
cylinder-amulet is common to early Egypt and 
Babylonia; the earliest mode of burial in Egypt 
(crouched) is also Babylonian; and the oldest 
brick architecture of the two lands is identical 
in its decoration. If there be a connexion, it 
would rather be between the Mesopotamian 
and the pre-dynastic Egyptian; the dynastic 
Egyptian using extended burial, and being 
probably a Punite. 

As to the Aegean pottery, so long discussed in 
the Academy, there is much fresh material to bo 
considered ; but I have preferred not to bring 
it forward in the present circumstances, as the 
flat contradiction of facts, and the weight 
which has been thrown on tho darkest hearsay 
evidence, do not seem to favour the considera¬ 
tion of scientific conclusions. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 


THE OX AS A UNIT OF VALUE. 

London: Oct. 29,1802. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology for June (just issued) there is a 
long paper by the undersigned on “ Weights 
and Measures in Ancient Egypt.” The section 
on weights contains several paragraphs (pp. 
436-439) to illustrate their use in value- 
standards, and among other things it is noted 
that in a certain document an. ox is valued at 
one khthm. “piece” (of gold, or perhaps of 
, silver). At the timo of writing it I knew of 
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Prof. Ridgeway’s interesting theories only from 
a notice in a daily paper, and as the details of 
the subject presented considerable difficulties, 
all discussion of the fact was deferred; yet, 
considered as fresh evidence in favour of Prof. 
Ridgeway’s contention that the ox was the 
primitive unit of value in most communities, it 
deserves to be pointed out at once to a wider 
circle of readers in the Academy. The metal 
value or weight of the “piece” is uncertain; 
but there will be more to say on the subject in 
a new series of the notes, and the natural 
inference that the khetein was an ox-standard 
(traceable, in fact, from 2500 to 1400 B.e.) will 
then I hope be fully established. 

F. L. Griffith. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Whether London will bo able to support for 
any long period an additional picture gallery 
of importance remains to be seen. Perhaps one 
of the existing ones may go down under stress 
of competition. But, however this may be, 
the first exhibition of the New Grafton Gallery, 
in Grafton-street—which will take place before 
the turn of the year—is likely to have at least 
one new feature which should be of . real 
interest. We understand that certain prominent 
French painters—“up to date” men who, 
though they may be seen at the Salons, rarely 
command the suffrages of the English picture 
dealer—are likely to find interesting representa¬ 
tion within the walls of the Grafton Gallery. 

It is stated that Mr. Yeames, the Hon. John 
Collier, and Mr. Fred. Brown, are among the 
most prominent candidates for the vacant Slade 
chair of fine art at University College—a post 
confined, it is true, to practising artists, but 
which is likely to be much sought for among 
them, as it provides a certain moderate income, 
together with the opportunity of being habitu¬ 
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ally in London. It is impossible, while we 
touch upon this matter, to avoid reference to the 
length of service rendered by M. Legros, who 
is just now resigning; and it would, indeed, be 
undesirable did we withhold our tribute of 
praise from one who has done so much to 
uphold the standard of dignity and thorough¬ 
ness in English workmanship. 

In future, under the title of “ Archaeological 
Reports,” an annual account of work done by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund will be issued to 
the subscribers in the spring or summer, at 
the end of each working season. The number 
for the coming year will contain reports by 
M. Naville and Mr. Newberry on the results of 
their respective expeditions; and ip order to 
keep the members of the Society informed of 
the progress of discovery, summaries of archaeo¬ 
logical intelligence and of publications relating 
to Egyptology will be added, as well as more 
extended notices of selected works. Books for 
review, on any subject connected with Egypt, 
can be sent to the editor, Mr. F. LI. Griffith, 
F.S.A., at No. 57, Great Russell - street, 
London, W.C. 

Among the exhibitions to open next week 
are: (1) a collection of French pictures, in¬ 
cluding M. de Groux’ much-discussed “ Le 
Christ aux outrages,” at the Hanover Gallery, 
New Bond-street; and (2) a series of twelve 
hundred drawings, originally made for Marcus 
Ward & Co.’s publications, at Messrs. Foster’s 
Gallery, Pall Mall. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s edition de luxe of 

“ King Henry VIII.,” with photogravures after 
original drawings by Sir James Linton, will be 
ready for publication in a few days. The 
edition is limited to 250 numbered copies. 

The Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow will have in The 
American. Antiquarian, for November (Chicago) 
an article entitled “ The Queen of Egyptology,” 
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which reviews the labour of the late Miss 
Amelia B. Edwards as an archaeologist. The 
frontispiece will be a portrait of that eminent 
lady. 

The School of Art 'Wood-Carving, South 
Kensington, has been re-opened after the usual 
summer vacation. One or two free studentships 
in both the day and the evening classes, main¬ 
tained by means of funds granted by the City 
and Guilds Institute, are now vacant. 

As usual, the Christmas number of the Ari 
Journal appears in good time, and is devoted 
to the life and works of a celebrated artist. A 
good selection has been made in Prof. 
Herkomer, one of the most popular artists of 
the day. The choice is very plainly justified by 
the illustrations, which comprise the well- 
known Greenwich Pensioners (still his best 
picture of that class), the two famous portraits 
of Miss Grant, 'and the anonymous American 
lady, who charms us under the title of 
“ Entranced,” and several other well-known 
works. The versatility and energy of Prof. 
Herkomer, and his life so unusually full of 
picturesque incident, combine to make his life 
one of more than common interest; and Mr. W. 
L. Courtney has written it with skill and good 
taste. 

Among other interesting papers in the A rt 
Journal tor November are “Mr. Logsdail and 
Lincoln,” “Raphael’s Crucifixion," in which 
Mr. Claude Phillips gives a clear history and 
sound criticism of the “ Dudley ” picture now 
belonging to Mr. Mont, and one by Air. M. Q. 
Holyoake, on Laguerre’s mural paintings at 
Marlborough House, recently restored. The 
Birmingham School of Art fully deserves the 
special article devoted to it by Mr. Aylmer 
Vallauce; and Miss Marion Dixon commences a 
series of papers on “ Recent Fashion in French 
Art,” which promise to be interesting. 
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Snlt'i duy Jitvirw, 

READY IMMEDIATELY. 

LORD LAWRENCE : and the Reconstruction of 

India under the Crown. By Sir C. U. A1TCHISON, K.C.8.I., LL.D. 

OTHER VOLUMES .VOIE 1TJ1USHK1). 

AKBAR: and the Rise of the Mughal Empire. By Colonel 

MALLE80N, 0.8.1. 

M ADHtTJI 8INDHIA: and the Hindu Re-conquest of India. 

By H. G. KEENE, Beq., M.A., C.I.E. 

DUPLEIZ: and the Struggle for India by the European 

Nations. By Colonel MALLE80N, C.S.l. 

WARREN HA STINGS: and the Founding of the British Ad¬ 

ministration. Ily Captain L. J. TBOTTElt. 

THE MAHQUESS of CORN WALLIS: and the Consolidation of 

British ltule. By W. S. 8ETON-KABR, Esq. 

MOUNTS.: UART ELPHINSTONE: and the Making of South* 

Western India. By J. S. COTTON, Esq., M.A. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK : and the Company as a Governing 

and Non-Trading Power. By DEMETRIUS BOULGER, Esq. 

VISCOUNT HABDINGE: and the Advance of the British 

Domioion into thePnnjab. By his Son and Private Secretary, the Right Hon. Viscount 
HARDINGE. 

RAN JIT SINGH: and the Sikh Barrier between our Growing 

Empire and Central Asia. By Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.8.I. 

THE MARQUESS of DALHOUSIE: and the Final Development 

of the Company’s Rule. By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.8.I., M.A. 

CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN: and the Suppression of the 

Great Revolt. By Major-General Sir OWEN TUDOR BURNE, K.C.8.I. 

EARL CANNING : and the Transfer of India from the Company 

to the Crown. By Sir HENRY 8. CUNNINGHAM, K.C.I.E., M.A. 

THE E AR L of MA YO : and the Consolidation of the Queen’s 

Rule in India. By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.8.I. 

Volumes on AURANGZEB, LORD CLIVE, the MARQUES8 of WELLESLEY, and 
the MARQUESS of HASTINGS, are in active preparation. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Twenty-eighth Edition , Revised. Seventy-eighth Thousnnd. 

Ready immediately, crown 8vo, doth, Buperfine paper, 3s. 6d. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES, 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C S.I, 
M.A., LL.D., &c , Editor of the “ Rulers of India ” Series. 

Just published, medium 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, Sa. (id. 

THE TABLE TALK of JOHN SELDEN. Edited, 

with an Introduction and Notes, by S. H. REYNOLDS, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford; Editor of “ Bacon’s Eseays.” 


Just published, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

NOTES on the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 

ARISTOTLE. By J. A. STEWART M.A., Student and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GRAMMAR of the D ANO-NORWEGIAN LAN- 

GUAGE. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

FULL CATALOGUES OS' AETLICATIOX. 


Lonuos : HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Wauehul .-l.. 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 


BERIC the BRITON: a Story of the Roman 

ISShU 12 ^ "• C' — SVO 

IN GREEK WATERS: a Story of the Grecian 
CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST: a Story of 

Also by the SAME AUTHOR. 


The Dasli for Khartoum. 0$. 

Redskin and Cowboy, its. 

By Right of Conquest. o-t. 

By England’s Aid. Os. 

With Lee in Virginia, os. 

By Pike ami Dyke. Gs. 

The Lion of St. Mark. 0 .,. 

Captain Bailey’s Heir. Os. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie. Us. 

For the Temple. Gs. 

The Young Carthaginian. Gs 
With Wolfe in Canada. Gs. 

The Lion of the North. Gs. 

With Clive in India. Gs. 

In Freedom’s Cause. Gs. 

'Through the Fray. 6s. 

Under Drake's Flag. Gs. 

NEW BOOK BY ROBERT LEIGHTON 


True to the Old Hag. Gs. 

Held Fast for England. 5s. 

Maori and Settler. 5s. 

One of the 2sth. 5s. 

In the Reign of Terror. 5 s. 
Orange and Green. 5s. 

Bravest of the Brave. 5s. 

A Final Reckoning. 5s. 

The Cat of Bubastes. 5s. 

For Name and Fame. 5s. 

Dragon and the Raven. 5s 
St. George for England. 6s. 

By Sheer Pluck. 5s. 

Facing Death, fs. 

A Chapter of Adventures. 3s. od. 
•Sturdy and Strong. 2s. Gd. 


THE THIRSTY SWORD: a Story of the Norse 

atsa«was!5ffli!s.— 


NEW BOOK BY ANNE BEALE 



NEW BOOK BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


A VERY ODD GIRL; or, Life at the Gabled 

{&!£, W,U ‘ ° »'"*«*«•••* * ’VI'- Dadd. 

NEW BOOK BY ,1. HYNE 

THE CAPTURED CRUISER; or, Two Years 

ci'utli eiegantfsa^Od. W ' th ® ^ llIu8tlaU "»> *'■ Bnmgwyn. frown Sv,., 

NEW BOOK BY EDGAR BICKERING. 

AN OLD - TIME YARN. Containing the 

drawn by Alfred Pearse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. ed. 8 


NEW VOLUMES AT 3 *. 

Patience Wins; or, War in the 

Works. By G. MANVILLE FENN. With 
6 Page Illustrations. New Edition. 

Mother Carey’s Chicken; Her 

Voyage t»» the Unknown Tsle. By G. 
MANVILLE FENN. With G Page Illus¬ 
trations by A. Forest!er. New Edition. 

The Missing Merchantman- By 

HARRY COLLINGWOOD. With G Page 
Illustrations by W. H. Overend. New 
Edition. 


NEW VOLUMES AT 6(1. 

A Rough Road; or, How the Boy 

made a Man of Himself. By Mrs. G. 
LINN.El'S BANKS. Illustrated by Alfred 
Pearse. 

Penelope and the Others: a story 

of Five Country Children. By AMY 
WALTON. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

A Cruise in Cloudland. By Henry 

ERirU. Illustrated by W. 8. Stacey. 

The Two Dorothys: a Tale for 

Girls. By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne. 


NEW VOLUMES AT «s. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eliz. 

J. LYSAGHT. With 3 Page Illustrations 
by S. T. Dadd. 

The Bushranger’s Secret. By 

Mm. HENRY CLARKE, M.A. With 3 
Page Illustrations by W. Stacey. 

The White Squall: a Story of thu 

Sargasso Sea. By JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
With 3 Page Illustrations by John Schon 
berg. New Edition. 

The Wreck of the “ Nancy Bell ”; 

or, fast Away on Kerguelen Laud. By 
JOHN C. HUTCHESON. With 3 i’ug'c 
Illustrations by W. S. Stacev. New 
Edition. 

The Joyous Story of Toto. By 

LAURA E. RICHARDS. With 30 Humor 
oils Illustrations by E. H. Garrett. Now 
Edition. 


NEW VOLUMES AT la. 6<1. 

Phil and His Father. By Ismay 

THORNE. Illuatrated by 8. T. Dadd. 

Prim’s Story. By L. E. Tiddeman. 

Illustrated by T. H. Wilson. 


Blackie iV Son's .Hew Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation, 
School Prizes, Howards, <Sfc., with Synopsis of their Contents, suit post free on 
application. 


London : BLACKIE & BON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 

NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. 

Now ready. ' 

THE DEATH OF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 

AND OTHER POEMS. 

By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, Gs. 

NEW NOVELS. I by THE LATE fredekick denison mauuice. 

HELEN TREVERYAN; or, the Ruling’ Race. By John Roy. I CHR ^Mce S c^wTlufef 6 ™ 0118, By the late Fkede1 ‘ ilk De - si "’- v 

3 vola., crown 8vo, 31s. tkJ. . , , . 

SCOTSMAN .—The story is bright and inltresting. Indian life and 


DirgJ 

Indian types are described with life-like sincerity and a convincing air of flrst- 

G UARDIAN. —“By no means an ordinary novel... . A clear und well-drawn picture of 
Indian life, and of good men and women there; one that aplly reminds us that the old- 
fashioned traditions of truth and honour are not by any means extinct in our distant empire.” 

THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR-APPARENT. By 

Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols , crown 8vo. [Immedat'/y. 

DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Chawtouh. 3vo1b., crown 8yo, 31b. 6d. 

{November 8. 

UNDER PRESSURE. Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa 

THEODOU. 2 vols., globe 8vo, 12s. 

GLASG01V HERALD.—" A singularly fresh and well-written novel. A very distinct air 
of reality pervades the entire book.” 


scenery and Anglo- THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By the Same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, o.s thl. 

.-hand knowledge.” ( The first two volumes of a cheaper edition of the collected work# uniform with the Lima /»’* 1 • >~ 

Sermons already published. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S SH1LIANG PRIMERS. 

PRIMER Of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. By Ei.nu A. Bahhett and H. C 

O’NEILL. 18mo, Is. 

8AT VEDA 1' REVIEW. A capital little book for the young householder.... . It is tb< 
excellent merit of this handbook that its teaching takes a most practical form, and is fctrirtl- 
elementary. It lays down a sure foundation of first principles for the uee of the beginner, and 
altogether we do not know a better little book on a great subject than this.” 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

THE MAKERS Of VENICE. Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men 

of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by R. R. Holmes, F.S.A.. and 

j. 1 :i: l tii i >r„.i: o m.. 


:K) additional Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

*,* This Edition is limit'd to SCO<>»/'( 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AXD-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. each. 

THE RAILWAY MAN and his CHILDREN. By Mrs. Oumsi. 

THE MARRIAGE of ELINOR. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

THAT STICK. By Charlotte M. Yonoe. Dluetrated by J. W. Hennesby. 

DOMBEY and SON. By Charles Dickens. ">2 Dlustrations. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens 65 Illustrations. 

SKETCHES by BOZ. By Charles Dickenb. 44 J lint (rations. \_Noumbcr. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEABK. NEW AND REVI8ED EDITION. 

THE WORKS Of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. Aldis THE LIBRARY. By Andrew Land. With a Chapter on Modem 

WRIGHT. In 0 vols. Vol. VIII. Containing “KiDg Lear,” “Othello,” “Anthony English Illustrated Books by AUSTIN DOBSON. New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 

and Cleopatra,” “Cymbeline.” 8vo, 10s. Gd. 4s. 6d. 

NOTES u»d QUERIES. —“ The best and most authoiitative text of Shakespeare yet pro- EDITION DE LINE [Unit'd to »s0 >"pi'?, 75 of which 

duced, or, indeed, likely to bo produced. No Shakespearian scholar since Dree has had sounder made super-royal and bound in but/, ram, 21s. net. 
judgment or more uneiring instinct, while none has shown a finer temper. j ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ t ^ 

NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


UNIFORM WITH “CRANFORD” AND THE “VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 

DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. Kcprinted from the 

Sped"tor. With Illustrations by Hugh Thompson. New Edition. Crown Svo,elegant, 6a. 
SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, BART. 

H0RA2 SABBATICiE Reprint of Articles contributed to the friiurdtiv 
Review by Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.I. Third Series. Globe 
8vo, cloth, 53. 

The First awl Second Sera s si tii on salt. 


r for A merit, a) pnnltd o/- ft- 


THE BEAUTIES of NATURE; and the Wonders of the World we 

live In. By Ihc Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bait., M.P., F.R.S., D.CL., 1 
LL.D. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, Gs. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Ib eminently readable. His wide range of knowledge gives 

him the means of telling us the effect and present position of the latest scientific discoveries_ 

Will be widely read, we have little doubt; and that it will well deserve the popularity in store 
for it is equally evident.” 

TIMES. “ Contains delightful gossip about the fairyland of the animal and plant world, 
the mountain!, the sea, the air, and the stars.” 

I 


LARGE PAPER EDITION. 

THE POEMS of WORDSWORTH. Chosen and Edited by Maih.eu 

ARNOLD. With Steel Portrait engraved by C. H. Jeens. Printed on India pap< r. and 
mounted on Title. The Text printed on Dutch hand-made. Svo, buckram, lot*. tM. net. 

%* This Edition is limited to 250 copies, C.0 of which ar for Ana ian. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY” SERIES. 

LETTERS of WILLIAM COWPER. Edited, with Introduetion, bv the 

Bev. WILI.IAM BENHAM, B.D., F.8.A., Rector of St. Edmund the Kim- Lombiid 
Street. ISmo, 2s. lid. net. 


BY THE DATE JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FRANCIS GALTON. ^ ^ oyjaa j(j 

^SSLS^ GALT0N ’ F R S - With numerous STRAY STUDIES’ from ENGLAND and ITALY. By John Richard 

illustration!*. Svo, cloth, be. net. GREEN. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe Svo, cloth, is. 

WTTH NFW PREFATORY PHAPTPli DAILY CHltOKICLlY .—“Take the volume as a whole, and it will be found to he one of 

nunt-mirinv m • • i T the mo-t lively and delightful litUc books which has appeared among us for a long time past.” 

HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Enquiry into its Laws and Con- 1 

sequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.11.8. New Edition. Extracrownsvo.7s.net. THE “ENGLISH CITIZEN” SERIES. 

NEW VOLUME OF “THE GOLDEN TREASURY" SERIES. A New and Cheaper Edition in Monthly Volumes, crown Svo. doth, 2s. 6d. each. 

LYRIC LOVE: an Anthology. Edited by William Watson. With CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. By II. D. Traill. 

a Steel Vignette after Stothurd, engraved by W. Ridgway. l-rne, cloth, 2s. Od. net. 


MRS. MOLF.SWORTH'S NEW STORY BOOK. 

THE GIRLS and I. By Mis. Molemvukhi, Author of “ Currots,” Ac. 

Illustrated by L. IxC.-Iio Brooke. Crown *vr, Is. Gd. 

SCOTSMAN .—'“The tjimj-iicily, naturalmts«. and good nature if the girls, aLd the 
chronicler of their actions makes the book always interesting and ehaiming.” 

MoRNIS <• Post.— " C'hc< ry and full of life as Mrs. Molesworth knows how to make her 
talcs, it is likely to be a favourite.” 


BY THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT. , 

DISSERTATIONS on the APOSTOLIC AGE. By the late J. B. 1 

LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.I)., Bishop of Durham. Published by the Lightfoot 

Trustees, svo in, , .'THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 

Contamua/ the D'ste itatanr* tchirh n,x anlud'd in the W+a-krif-n-n * nunn ntar.f* upon rortau, ' 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE No. 397, NOVEMBER, 1892. 

Contents. 

I.-IM'X < 'Us I NO. By F. Makiox (.'k wvmitn. (haps. XXY 1 .,.\X\ 11. 
1!.-B1ND0N If ILL. By W. Wa»i»>: Fuwiut. 

U.-TUE AWKWARD 

4-AN OLD FRENCH PRINTER. By II. C. XI AU’OW ALL. 

5.—THE STORY ot a FREE LANCE. By Cii\ui »..•> Low .turns. 
cl.-ROl SSEAl S THEOR Y of EDUCATION. By A. E. StKi-.ii. 

7. -A DEBT of HONOUR. 

8. -TIIE TWO FOUDKOYANTS. 

5*.—THE DEATH of TJ.* ' » SON. By the Rev. Canon Aingul 


o/'.V. Paid's Ej'i tb 

THE EARLY NARRATIVES of GENESIS. 

PYLE, B.D. Crown svo, 3s. net. 

1 la ir ah,'.' t to 4K.fi th- a.iJ>7it of thr optfiny • hvplr. S of <,■/.> 
t> i hniad llyb , u-ith special irj, reiiC' to tin M.'U/ica'lvn# if ciiw which t/a J, 

i /aims of S' ifiic* a,id criticism seems to d'inand. 

setr/ smaN .—"This courageous little book will do more to reconcile science with true 

ii ]igi(>n than half the treatises which have been written with that object.” 

ui.AScOW HERALD. —“In this admirable little l>ook we have an excellent illustration 
0 l the new methods of believing criticism.” 


lty I'rofc.'t.'-or II. E. 


a . imph find /*«- 
/• coy nit ion <f tfa 


l.-ALFRKD. LoilD TENNYSnN. Eitvi.ivei 
R.A. FiLtiitih|'i< c. 

•j.-iiow i found the out< ast mbi.ui 

SALLY DoWS. Ch;i|»s. XL, ill. (T<* t 
4.—OTTER llUNTINO. W. C. A. Bi.i.w. Hh 


1 > V !» 2 , priu 1 Sixpence, contains— 


. W. P.IM..MHF (i.ou.sKii nfD.r the Pictuiu Ly ti F. >Yau-s 
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•utiumil.) Biur Hakil Illustrated l*> W. I*. Alnurii-' 
.tel L;. 11. Fuller. 
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MESSRS. PEROI VAL’S LIST. 

Just published, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.» 

FAITH. Eleven Sermons, with a Preface. 

By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Bectoi of Yattendon, Berks. 


Just ready, in 2 vols., sold separata ly, crown 8vo, Gs. each. 

THE VICTORIAN AGE of ENGLISH 

LITERATURE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT and 1. B. OLIPHANT, B.A. 

Vol. I.—The State of Literature at the Queen’s dfumrion. and of those whose 
woik was already done-Men who had Made their 1 uni, nteolally John Gibson Lockhart, 
Walter Savage Landor, Leigh Hunt—Thomas Carlyle and John Stuart Mill, and other 
Essayists and Critics—Macaulay and the dther Historians and Biographers in the early part of 
the reign—The Greater Poets—Dickens, Thackeray, and the older Novelists—Index. 

Vol II.—'Writers on Religious and Theological Subjects-Scientific Writers-Philosophical 
Writers—The Younger Poeta—The Younger Novelists Writers on Art-Later Historians, 
Biographere, Essayists, &c , and the Present Condition ot Lit. ruture Journalist," Index. 


In the press, demy 8vo, with Maps. 

VENICE: an Historical Sketch of the 

REPUBLIC. By HORATIO F. BROWN, M.A., Author of “ Life on the Lagoonr.” 


Just ready, in 2 vols., printed on hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 
and published in a limited edition, large post 8vo, 21s. net. 

A PARADISE of ENGLISH POETRY. 

By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 

The Pofms in this Collection comprise the following subjects Love—Domestic Affection 
and Friendship—Death — Nature—Classical—Romance—Pastoral — Art—Man—Patriotism— 
Rtligion—Reflective. _ 


HISTORY 


Just ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

of ENGLISH: 


a Sketch of 


the Origin and Development of the English Language, with Examples, down to the 
Present Day. By A. C. CHAMPNEY8, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough 
College. __ 

Just published, demy 16mo, 2s. Gd. 

A CALENDAR of VERSE. 

Being a Short Selection for everyday in the year from Twelve Poete, one for each month. 
With an Introduction by GEORGE 8AINT8BURY. 

Nearly ready, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 

THE EVOLUTION of DECORATIVE 

ART : an Essay upon its Origin and Development as illustrated by the Art of Modem 
Races of Mankind. By HENRY BALFOUR, M.A., F.Z.S., Curator of the Ethno¬ 
graphical Department (Pitt Rivers Collection), University Museum, Oxford. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. 

BRITISH COLONISATION in OUTLINE. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM PARR GRE8SWELL, M.A., Author of “Our South African 
Empire,” “ A History of the Dominion of Canada,” and “ Geography of Africa South of 
the Zambesi,” &c. 

Just published, demy lGmo, 3s. 6d. 

ELIZABETHAN and JACOBEAN 

PAMPHLETS. By GEORGE SAIXTSBURY. 

Forming a new Volume of the Pocket Library of English Literature. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE FRENCH WARS of RELIGION. 

Their Political Aspects. By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow', Lecturer, and 
Senior Bursar of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

THE HYGIENE, DISEASES, and MOR- 

TA1.ITY of OCCUPATIONS. By J. T. ARLIDGE, M.D., A.B. (Lond), F.R.C.P. 
(Lond.), Consulting riiysieian to the North Staffordshire Infirmary, late Milroy Lecturer 
at the Royal College of Physicians, Arc., Arc. 


London: PERCIVAL & CO., King Stbfet, Covent Garden. 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand. 

Issued to Subscribers on the 12th inst. 

BIBLIOTIIEQUE do CfrRABAS.: Vol. VI.—THE 

ATTIS of CAIU8 VALERIUS CATULLUS. ' Translated into English Verse 
with Dissertations on the Mytlfcof Atfis, on the Origin of Tree Worship, 
and on the Galliambic Metpdf-by GRANT ALLEN, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
xii.-loG pp. f. 

With the issue to subscribers the subscript ion?price lapses. The price of the remaining copie* 
is fixed at Bf. Gd. net. 

In addition to the ordinary issue of the Bibl. &e Car&bas, limited to 550 copies, GO copies 
printed in royal 8vo, on Dutch hand-made paper, JDof which are for sale. Nos. 13, 15, 25, 4 «, 
57, and 58 have not been taken up by purchasers or||*vi<.>ua volumes, and are offered at 21s. n- 1 . 

Purchase of a large-paper copy gives the purchase the* right of refusal of the same number 
in all the succeeding volumes of the series. 

The following wirks will appear shortly^* Bibl. de Car abas. 

PLUTARCH’S ROMANS QUESTIONS. Trans- 

lated a.d. 1603, by PHILEMON HOLLAND. Now again Scffted- by 
FRANK BYRON JEVONS, M.A., Classical Tutor to the University of 
Durham. With Dissertation on Italian Cults, Myths, Taboos, Man-worship. 
Aryan Marriage, Sympathetic Magic and the Eating of Beans. Upwards of 
300 pp. Subscription price before publication, 7s. Gd. Prospectus will be sent 
out shortly. [ To be ready by Dec. 10. 

R. KIRK’S SECRET COMMONWEALTH; or, a 

Treatise ontlie Invisible People going under the name of Elves, Fauns, end 


ANDREW LANG. 


[Early in 1893 


TWO FIFTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH LIVES 

of ST. BAARLAM. Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS, with Dissertations 
upon the influence of Buddhist Legend npon Western Mediaeval Literature. 

[Early in 1893. 

REYNARD the FOXE. Reprinted from Caxton’s 

Edition. With a Selection of Woodcuts from the Low German Edition. 
Edited by JOSEPH JACOBS, with Dissertations upon the Origin and 
Spread of the Mediaeval Beast Epic, [Easier, 1893. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. Prospectus of the Series on spp'icaltin. 


Mr. NUTT is now soliciting subscriptions for Dr. Sommer’s reprint of the 
RECUYELL of the HISTORIES of TROYE, the first English 
look printed ly Caxton. The reprint will be on the same lines as 
Dr. Sommer’s Edition of Maloray’s Morte Darthur, i.e., word fir 
word, line for line, page for page. The number of copies printed 
will be strictly limited to those actually subscribed for, and will, in 
no case exceed 250 copies in royal 8 vo, 40 copies in 4 to on Dutch 
hand-made paper, and 12 copies in 4to on Japanese vellum. Price 
of the royal 8r o copies (2 vols., upwards of 450 pp. each), 30s. net 
for the first 150 copies. Prospectus on application. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW. 

Vol. VI., No. 8., NOVEMBER, Is. 6d. net. 

Yearly 8«J»crlption (Ten Numbers) 13s. 6d. post free. 

E. 8. SHUCKBURGH: PUNIC WAR in 8PAIN.-H. HAYMAN: NOTES on the 
FA8SION of ST. PERPETUA-A FRENCH TRANSLATION of APOLLONIUS 
RHOD1US. H. C. Bkaton.-PLAUTU*. PERSA. E. A. Sojisknscheix — BKUTSCH’S 
STUDIES on PLAUTINE PROSODY. W. M. Lixosay.-KELLER on LATIN POPULAR 
ETYMOLOGY. H. Nktti.rhhip — BONNET'S LA PHILOLOGIE CLA88IOUB. L. 
Smith. — NOTES, ARCHAEOLOGY. — C. TORR on MIDDLETON’S REVIEW of 
MUHKAY’S ARCHAEOLOGY.—MIDDLETONS REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. 
F. B. Tasbell.-SUMMARIES of PERIODICALS.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Vol. V., Nc. 1., OCTOBER, price 3*. 

Annual Subscription, post free, 10 j«. 

VunOaU: —M. ISIDORE LOEB. By Dr. A. Neihaier.-THE DIRGE of COHELFTTT, 
It. JUy the liov. C. Tavlub, D.D.-NOTES on HEBREW MSS. in the UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY of CAMBRIDGE. IV. By 8. Saheoiitsb.— THE LATEST RESEARCHES on 
l’HILO of ALEXANDRIA. By Dr. LsoroLU Coiix.-FURTHER NOTES on the JEWS, f 
ANGEVIN ENGLAND. By Joes™ Ja.oos.-NACHMANIDES. ByS. Sen Armen. TH A 
JEWS in the WORKS of the CHURCH FATHERS. By 8. Khalss.— ANOLO-JUDAICA.— 
AN ANGLo-JKWISH DIVORCE, a.d. 1J12 ; A WRIT of EDWARD I. By M. D. Davis.— 
NOTES and DISCUSSION. 

Vols. I -IV. may be had in cloth ; Vols. L, II., at 10s. 6d.; Yj'b. ID., IV., at 12s. 6cL (acb. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

nr YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

J- WORK of every description—Literary. Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained Btaff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translation*-Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and .Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, 3 W. _ 

TYPE-WRITING in all its BRANCHES. 

—Authors' Manuscripts, Sermons, Specifications, Law Copying, 
Ac. Terms cash on or before delivery.—Miss C. Hyde Warren, 810, 
Strand, W.C. ___ 

TTNIVERSITY TYPE-WEITING 

vJ OFFICE,, OXFORD ( 10 . King Edward 8treet)—MS8. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific, 
Medical, and Foreign MBS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor- 
mation addregg the Secretary._ 


CATALOGUES 

■FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-A- promptly supplied on moderate term* 

CATALOGUES on application. 

_D U L A U A CO., 37. Soho Square. _ 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.O. 
TVTEW CATALOGUES of OLD and 

RARE BOOKS just out and to be had free on application. 

No. 31. WORKS on IRELAND, AMERICA, AFRICA, 

a Collection of Dances of Death, Oriental History, Travels, and 
Languages, Theology, Mathematics, Folk-Lore, Ac. 025 lots. 

No. 32. WORKS of the GREEK and LATIN 

WRITERS, and Books Relating to the 8tudy of Classical An¬ 
tiquity and Languages. Many fine copies in fine bindings. 
823 lots. _ 

pATALOGUE 235 just out.—SPANISH 

BOOKS and BOOKS relative to SPAIN. 1,123 Nos. (Biblio¬ 
graphy—Literature-History—Genealogy—Spanish Protestants— Fiuo 
Arts— Music—Discoveries and Possessions iu America and the 
Philippine Islands, Ac.).— Martiki s Nijuorr, The Hague (Holland). 


I IVRES CURIEUX des XVe et XYIe 

-A -4 Sifecles, traduits pour la premitre fois: 1'Hermaphrodite de 
Panormita— le Martchal, comfdie de P. Aretino, Ac.— Isidore Liseux, 
25, Rue Bopap arte , Paris. __ 

AUTOGRAPHS. 

QPECIAL ILLUSTRATED AUTO- 

GRAPH CATALOGUE and Collector’s Guide to the present 
value of Autographs, SO pages, crown 4to, on antique paper, contain¬ 
ing over 2,000 Letters, including the finest Collection of Mendelssohn’s 
Original Music Manuscripts and Letters ever ottered for Sale—the 
earliest known Dickens Manuscript—Letters, Ac., by Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Tennyson, Browning, Bach, Beethoven, Haydn, Crom¬ 
well, Queen Elizabeth, (’buries I., James I., Nelson, Ac., illustrated 
with a number of interesting Facsimiles. 

Post-free, la 6d. 

_Noe l Coy way A Co., 50u, Ncw-strect, Birmingham._ 


•HE 


ARCHITECTURAL 

LICATION SOCIETY. 


PUB- 


THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SUBSCRIBERS and others DESIROUS to COMPLETE their 
SETS by the acquisition of the later par r s are requested to apply at 
once to Mr. Artiu k Cates, Hon. Sec - , No. 7. Whitehall Yard, b.W. 
A few complete copies are available for new Subscribers. __ 

Just issued, price 4d.; by post, 5d. 

ISS NADEN’S “WORLD- 


M 


SCHEME”: an Essay. By G. M. McCkie, Editor of 
Further Roliquca of Constance Naden.” 

London: Wa tt s A C o.. 171, Joh nson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Fourth Edition, pp. 3"0, 5s. 

T3R0T0PLA.SM : Physical Life and Law 

A By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. Facts and Arguments against 
Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert " 
fiirauBS, Tyndall, and many other?'. 

IIauuison A Sons, V.», Pall Mall. 


Spcucer, 
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NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the NEXT HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University will 
commence on MONDAY, the 9th of J anpary, 1893. In addition to the 
Examination at the University, Provincial Examinations will be held 
at Queen’s College, Birmingham; the Merchant Venturers' School. 
Bristol; Dumfries College (for University College), Cardiff; the Royal 
Medical College. Epsom; the Training College, New City Road, 
Glasgow; the Yorkshire College, Leeds; the Wyggeston Schools, 
Leicester: the School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tvnc; tho 
High School, Oswestry; the Athenaeum, Plymouth; and the Grammar 
School, Portsmouth. 

Erery Candidate is required to apply to the Registrar (University 
of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.) for a Form of Entry not 
less than five weeks before the commencement of the Examination, 
Artuur Milman, M.A., Registrar. 

November 4th, 1892. 


"ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

-L \t (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President-The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G C.S I. 

THUR8DAY, 17tu NOVEMBER, at 8.30 r.M., 

The following Paper will be read:—“THE DRUIDS of IRELAND," 
by Professor JULIUS vox PFLUGK-HARTTUNG, F.R.Hist.S. 

MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchaww ol Booka at tho 
Houses of Subscrilieni) from Two Guineas per annum 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or thro, friends may unlto in One Subioriptiou, and 
thusleescn the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratia and post fres. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATI8 AND POST FREE. 


XUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

In in daily communication with thin Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

00to34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapaide, E.C 


The Autotype Company, London, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Oulesa. R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy b Hospital; “Spring,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, ana London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to tho various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYFK: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp„ free 
per post, for Sixpence, _ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 


MURRAY’S 

STUDEN TS’ MAN UALS, 

Crown 8 to, 7s. 6d. each. 

WITH MAPS AND WOODCUTS. 

THE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of 

England from the Earliest Times to the R-v.ilutim m 
1638. Thoroughly Ileoised Edition. Continued to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. J. S. BREWER. 
(830 pp.) 

Also in Three Diviaione, price 2a. 6d. each. Pa HI I.— 
b.c. 55 —a.d. 1486. Past II. —a.d. 1486 -M88. 
Part IN.—1688—1878. 

MODERN EUROPE. By R. Lodob, M.A. 
EUROPE during the MIDDLE AGES. By 

HENRY HALL AM. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG¬ 

LAND. By HENRY HALLAM. 

OLD and NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 

By PHILIP SMITH. 2 vole. 

ANCIENT HISTORY. To the Conquests of 

Alexander the Great. By PHILIP SMITH. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2yo1s. 

L-a.d. 80-1003. N.—1003-1614. By PdII.lt> SMITH. 

ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY- 3 vols. 

I.—506-1509. II.—1609-1717. NI.—1717-1881. By Canon 
PERRY. 

GREECE. To the Roman Conquest. By Sir 

WILLIAM SMITH. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

ROME. To the Establishment of the Empire. 

By Dean LIDDELL. 

GIBBON. By Sir William Smith . 

FRANCE To the Fall of tho Second Empire. 

By W. H. JERVIS. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Cauon Blva*. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Canon Bevan. 
GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH INDIA By 

Dr. GEORGE SMITH. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE: its Origin and Growth 

By GEORGE P. MARSH. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Biographical 

Notices of the Authors. By T. B. SHAW. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 

By T. B. SHAW. 5» 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. Fleming 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH S 

SMALLER HISTORIES. 


These Smaller Histories have been drawn up chieily for the 
lower forms in Schools, at the request of several teachers, who 
require for their pupils more elementary books than the 
Student’s Histories of England, Gresce, and Rome. The 
tables of contents present a full analysis of each work, and 
have been so arranged that the teacher can frame from them 
QUESTIONS FOR TIIE EXAMINATION OK niS CLASS, the anSWOT 

to which will be found in the corresponding pages of the 
volume. 

MAPS, PLANS , AND WOODCUTS. 
lGmo, 3s. 6d. each. 

ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times to 1887. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY, continued down to 

A.D. 70. 

ANCIENT HISTORY, down to the Conquests 

of Alexander the Great. 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Physical and Political 

2s. 6d. 

ROME, to the Establishment of the Empire. 
GREECE, to the Homan Conquest. 

CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ 

Schools and Young Persons. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE With Lives of our 

Chief Writers. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE 


JOHN MURRAY, Aldeiiaui l Stulci. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


NEW, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Just published, in 1 large vol., super-royal 8vo, 1,384 pp., with 900 Illus¬ 
trations, doth, price 12s. 6d.; library sheep, 17s. 6d.; half-russia, 20s. 

OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

This DICTIONARY has long been known as one of the most valuable 
works of reference in the English language. It is now issued, with a large 
Supplement of additional words and many valuable appendices, at the 
low price of 19a r 6d. 

The SPECIAL FEATURES of the Dictionary are:— 

its full vocabulary and encyclopedic character. 

All important words connected with the arts and sciences, and 
technology. 

Obsolete words occurring in old standard authors. 

Foreign words frequently met with in English books and periodicals. 

Synonyms, or words closely allied in meaning. 

The definitions and the various shades of meaning belonging to each 
word are rendered clearer by short examples or quotations. 

The pronunciation of each word shown on an exceedingly simple 
system. 

In the SUPPLEMENT are gathered together a large number of 
additional words, among which are many recently added to the English 
language. 

The APPENDICES comprise— 

Pronouncing Lists of Greek, Latin, Scriptural, and other Ancient 
Names; of Modem Geographical Names; and of Modem Bio¬ 
graphical Names. 

A Key to noted Names in Fiction, Mythology, Poetry, &c. 

A List of prominent English Writers, with dates of birth and death. 

Words, Phrases, and Noteworthy Sayings, from the Latin, Greek, and 
Modem Languages, met with in Current English. 

Abbreviations and Contractions commonly used in Writing and Printing. 

Forms of Address in ceremonious communications with Persons of 
Title or Official Position. 

Tables of the Principal Moneys of the world, and their equivalents in 
English currency. 


In 1 vol., fcap. 4to, 8G4 pp., containing over 80,000 entries, cloth, coloured edges, 5s.; 
half-Roxburgh, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 9s. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, and Technical. 
By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 

Editor of Ogilrie’s “Imperial Dictionary,” New Edition, “Blackie’s Modem Cyclopaedia,” Ac. 

“ We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and 
trustworthy English dictionary of reasonable dimensions.”— Athenaeum. 


In 4 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £5 ; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A Complete Encyclopaedic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing. 

By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 

New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by 
CHAS. ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 

Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 

“ So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better 
than the new 'Imperial.’ The etymology is clear and concise, and the illustrations are 
copious, appropriate, and well executed.”— Times. 

“It is the beat English lexicon of the time.”— Spectator. 


Loudon : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & GO. 

TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

(l.) SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARACTER in 

Hungary. By MARGARET FLETCHER. Blustrated throughout by 
Rose le Quesne. Large Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. [Ready. 

A bright and graphic account of a little-known but very interesting country, by two young 
English ladies in quest of the picturesque travelling alone and with a great capacity for 
enjoyment. “ Try Hungary is the advice wi would give to any one in search of a pleasant 
place in which to spend his holiday," says the Pall Mall Gazette. 

(2.) FROM ADAMS PEAK to ELEPHANTA 

(Ceylon and India). By EDWARD CARPENTER. Fully Illustrated. 

8vo. [Short!;/. 

The INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the ANGL0- 

SAXONS. By Baron J. DE BATE, Correspondent of the National 
Society of Antiquaries of France and of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
With 17 4to Steel Plates (containing 114 Figures) and 31 Woodcuts in 
the Text. Royal 4to, 21s. [Shortly. 

PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and LITERA- 

TURE, including Essays on the HISTORY of PRE-RAPIIAELITISM 
and on CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ART. With 64 Full-page Plates 
by many of the leading Artists of the day (including 5 R.A.’s, and 9 
A.R.A.’s.). Imperial 8vo. Exquisitely bound, 21*. [November 15. 

LARGE PAPER EDITION (225 copies), 84s. net. Nearly all sold. 

TEXT-BOOK of EMBRYOLOGY of MAN and 

MAMMALS. Bv Dr. OSCAR HERTWIG (Berlin). Translated by 
EDWARD L. MARK, Ph.D., Horsey Professor of Anatomy in Harvard 
University. With 339 Figures in the Text and 2 Coloured Plates. 8vo. 
21s. [This day. 

BIOLOGY: Text-Book of Elementary. Adapted 

for the Use of Students for the Examination presented by the conjoint 
Board of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. By H. J. 
CAMPBELL, M.D., Senior Demonstrator of Biology in Guy’s Hospital. 
136 Cuts. 6s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: Introduction 

to. By Dr. THEODOR ZIEHEN (Jena). Translated by C. C. VAN 
LIEW and Dr. OTTO BEYER. 21 Illustrations, Gs. 

“ We want such a book badly. We can recommend Ziehen as exceedingly well adapted 
to give the student a clear idea of the scope and the methods of the new science of physio • 
logical psychology."— Nature. 

PETROLOGY: Text-Book of. A Description of 

the Rock-forming Minerals, and a Synopsis of the Chief Types of Igneous 
Roclcs. By. F. H. HATCH, Ph.D. F.G.S. of the Geological Survey of 
U.K. With 86 Outs. 7s. 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’ “ JESUS.” 

THE LIFE of JESUS. By David Friedrich 

STRAUSS. Translated by GEORGE ELIOT. New Edition, in 1 vol. 
With an Introduction by OTTO PFLEIDERER, Professor of Theology 
in the University of Berlin. Large 8vo, 15s. [Shortly. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED In¬ 
terest. By RUSSELL M. GARNIER, B.A. (Oxon). 424 pp., 
8vo, 10s. Gd. 

“Mr. Gamier is intimate in his subject. Mr. Kenelm D'gby has dealt with its legal 
aspects; the late Prof. Rogers, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Seebohm, Mr. Cunningham, and a host of 
writers have written of it as economists , and the literature of the subject in all its many sides 
is prodigious. It was a happy thought on the part of Mr. Gamier to focus some of the scattered 
rtys of light. He writes, it is important to note, with a living knowledge of the rural 
England of to-day. lie has read much and widely ; he has mastered most of the authon ics. 
on the subject.”— Times. “ Full of careful and far-reaching erudition.”- Scotsmau. 
“ Eminently readable. An important contribution to economic history.”— Glasgow HeraM. 

A BROWNING PRIMER: a Companion to the 

Pocket Volume of “ Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning.” By ESTHER PHCEBE DEFRIES. With an Intro¬ 
duction by Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL. 16mo, half-cloth, boards, la. 

A CANAANITISH WOMAN: a Novel. By 

THOMAS DUNCAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

JENNY’S CASE. By Ellen F. Pinsent. A 

Cheap Edition of this most successful Novel. In 1 vol., 6s. 

[Aarf irn/c. 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Pateenosteb-sqtjahe, London. 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. THE LIGHTS OF HOME. 
Meesrs. Charles Dalton, Lionel Rignold, G. W. Cockhnm, 
W. A. Elliott, Howard Russell, T. KinRston, W- Drew, J. and 
W. Northcote; Miss Evelyn Millard, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Mrs. H. Leigh. Mi«s Ethel Hope, Miss C lara Jecks. _ 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Messrs. W. S. Penley, W. Wyes, J. Nelson. F. Glover, and 
Charles Hawtrey; Misses Vane Featherston, Henderson. Nina 
Boudcault, Eva William*. Nancy Noel, and Lottie Venue. 
At 8 15 M Y LORD IN LIVERY.__ 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 0. THE GUARDSMAN. Meesre. 
Arthur Cecil. Elliot, W. Draycott, C. P. Little, Compton 
Coutte, It. Nainby, E. Bertram, and Weedon Groeamithj 
Mesdames EllaJine Terri"8, Agnes Thomas, Isabel Ellissen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.80, CRAZED. Heeere. 
C. F. Little, Nainby. and Mias B. Grey. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Sir Auocstos Haems. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. THE PRODIGAL DAUGHTER, 
Messrs. Henry Neville. James Fernandez, Leonard Boyne 
Julius Knight, J. L. Shine, Arthur William., Charles Dods- 
worth; Misses Millward, Blanche Horlock, Fanny Brongh. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Jobs Hake. 

Miss Estelle Burney's Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 9. DAVID. Mias Eatelle Burney ; 
Messrs. Murray Carson, H. Waring, Beauchamp, Bocklaw; 
Miss L. Lee and Mrs. Crowe (Miss Bateman). At 8.15, A 
CAPRICE. ___ 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mrs. Langtry’s Season. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30. AGATHA TYLDEN, MER¬ 
CHANT AND SHIPOWNER. Messrs. Lewis Waller, Cyril 
Maude, W. T. Lovell, F. A. Everill, Edmund Maurice, Rudge 
Harding, W. Cheesmau ; Miss Marie Linden and Mrs. 
Langtry.___ 

LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. KING LEAR. Mr. Irving, Miss 
Ellen Terry ; Messrs. William Terriss, Alfred Bishop, Howe, 
Holloway, Frank Cooper, Hagu«\ Tyars, Percival, Haviland, 
Bond, Harvey, Ian Robertson, Gordon Craig, Powell, Laoey t 
Bel more, Tabb. Lomas; Misses Ada Dyas and Maud Milton . 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8. MONSIEUR JACQUES. At 
8.45, YOU MUSTN’T LAUGH. Mesdamea Annie Hughes, 
Edmund Phelps, F. Haydnn, K. Bealby, F. Fordyce, Thea 
Lesbrooke. H. Ward [K. Bristowe, M. Vivian, and Helen 
Carroll; Messrs. Thalberg, Julian Cross, O. Barnett, Bran ton 
Leigh, M'B&e, and A. Lubimoff. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Kollo Balmain. 

THIS EVENING, at 7.45, UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
Messrs. Chaa. Hermann, Leonard Outran), Bassett Roe, 
8. Calhaem, M. Drew, Gilbert Yorkc, Count Paolo, &c., 
Mesdames Chaa. Hermann, Nellie Christie, E. Branton, 
E. King, and Frances Ivor, &c. 


PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, IN TOWN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Eric Lewis, H. Grattan. E. Bantock ; Misses Phyllis 
Broughton, Bylvia Grey, and Florenc e 8t. John, supported by 
a powerful company. At 8, THE WHITE LADY. _ 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Sole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carts. 

THI8 EVENING at 8.15 p.m., production of 
HADDON HALL, an original light English opera, the words 
by Sydney Grundy, the music by Arthur Sullivan. 


SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

T HIS EV ENING, at 8.45, CIGARETTE. At 7.50, CUT 
OFF WITH A 8HILLING. Messrs. Collette, Oswald York?, 
A. J. Evelyn, Leslie Holland, Warner, Lascelles, Fair, and 
Joseph 0‘Mara; MesdameH Geraldine Ulmar, Amadi, Mari on 
Erie, May Lawrie, M. Collette, H. Vicary, C. Loseby, J. 
Bradford, and Albu.____ ___ 

TERRY’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, A LUCKY DOG. Messrs. G. W. 
Anson, John Tresahar, Niool Rutland, Charles Fawcett, 
Douglas, Gaytie, end Fred Thorne; Mrs. Cannings, Miss 
Helen Forsyth. Miss E. Faulkner, and Miss Marie Dagm&r. 
At 8, WITHERED LEAVES. Means. Curzon, Pentland, 
Fawcett; Mesdames Faulkner, Cronyn. 

~ TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, M. Levenston. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, THE WEDDING EVE. Mesdames 
Decima Moore, Mabel Love, Kate Chard; Messrs. Joseph 
Tapley, George Barrett, Arthur Wilkinson, Leonard Russell, 
and William Elton. At 7.45. THE WOODEN SPOON. 
Mesdames Violet Robinson, Millie Vere; Messrs. W. Philp 
and Leonard Russell. _ 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A. and S. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, OUR BOYS. Mr. David James, 
Mr. William Barren, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
Mr. Duncan Fleet, &c.; Mris May Whitty, Miss Eva Moore, 
Miss Cicely Richards, and Miss Sophie Larkin. 


ALEXANDER NISBET’S 
HERALDIC PLATES, 

Originally intended for his “ System of Heraldry." 

WITH NOTES, GENEALOGICAL AND HERALDIC. 

By ANDREW R08S, Marchsioxt Herald, 
and FRANCIS J. GRANT, Carrick Plrsitivakt. 
Only 200 Copies printed for Sale, price 42s. 

“ Will doubtless restore Nisbet's trpatise, a s he himself wrote it, to 
more authority and Ids name to more honour thau have hitherto been 
oonceded."— Scotsman. 

“To all who possess Nishet’s own work the present publication will 
be an indispensable and valuable supplement. —(Jl >sgou> Hernia. 

“Marclimont Herald has done well in giving to the public a clear 
and concise acoount of the life and works of a remarkable man. ’ 

The Lyon King of Arms in the Scottish Review. 
“The Genealogical Notes appended to the plates are ot much value, 
and must have entailed great research.*— Dundee Advertiser. 

“A book of reference, which will take its place on the shelves of all 
students of Scottish family history, and be frequently in their hands." 

Academy. 

“ The plates represent a number of the old Scots families, and were 
well worthy of being rescued from oblivion."— P« It M&U O' atelte. 

GEORGE WATEB8TON & SONS, London and Edinburgh 


CHISWICK PRESS EDITIONS. 


Just ready. 

THOMAS NASH’S LIFE of JACK WILTON. 

With an Essay on the Life and Writings of Nwh. By 
EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo, paper boards. Limited 
Edition: 450 copies on hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. net, 
and 50 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 15s. net. 

Previously published. 

JOURNAL of a VOYAGE to LISBON. By 

HENRY FIELDING, Fsq. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown Svo, paper boards. 
• With engraved Portrait of Fielding. Limited Edition: 
475 copies on hand-made paper, price 7s. 6d. net, and 
25 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 153. net. 

SWIFT’S POLITE CONVERSATION [by 

SIMON WAG8TAFF, Esq.]. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GEORGE 8A3NT8BURY. Crown 8vo, 
paper boards. With engraved Portrait of Swift Limited 
Edition: 460 copies on hand-made paper, price 6s. net, 
and 50 copies on Japanese vellum paper, price 12s. net 
Other volumes in preparation. 

Ready November 1st. 

SOME NOTES on BOOKS and PRINTING: 

a Guide for Authors and Others. By O. T. JACOBI, 
Manager of the Chiswick Press, and Examiner in Typo¬ 
graphy to the City and Guilds of London Institute. With 
many typographical specimens and samples of papers. 
Demy 8vo, price 6s. net. 


London: C. Wiiittinuiiam & Co., 20, Took’s Court, E.C. 
Thick 8vo, j>p. 318, price 7a 6d. 

FROM THE CAVES AND JUNGLES 
OF HIND0STAN. 

By H. P. BLAVATSKY. 

A translation of Mme. Blavatsky’s famous letters from Italia to the 
Russian Messenger of Moscow, in 1879; full of strange secrets of Indian 
Life, and gorgeous pictures of Oriental nature. 

“It is not necessary to be a Theosophist to admire Madame 
Blavatsky's letters from India.”— Times. 

“ Brilliant passages "— Glasgow Evening Fews. 

“The book deserves high praise. It shows a glowing imagination 
and a fprightly fancy, as well as much sympathy with nature, and her 
descriptions of scenery are often very* beautiful.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

THE TIIEOSO P1II CAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 

7, Dlke Strkkt, ADF.i.rni, Loxnox, W.C, 

MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CoT, 

ul AST BEPBODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
IIERR HANFSTAENOL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Btrok Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. __ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Booh Illustrations , 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, 1‘hotographs , 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, Ac., Ac., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and pricelist on application. 

Offices: 14 , HENRIETTA STREET, COYE ST G VRP EN, L ONDON 
Twcnty-niuth Edition. IW free. 

T)LUSHING: Its Causo, Self-Treatment, 

-A—F a ,„i a Rapid, Permanent, and ltu.\pt.u«ivc Cure. Varuhagen's 
System Explained by a Specialist. 

A. B. Smith, IjJ, High P.uk Street, Livuiool. 


Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons’ 

PUBLICATIONS. 

NEW NOVEL BY A NEW WHITER. 

At all Libraries. 

MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL 

STUDENT. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. 8 vola , crown 
Svo, 25s. 6d. 

“Distinctly ‘an up-to-date’ novel.The heroine L a 

singularly interesting and sympathetic personage, delighting 
in Belf-aaorifice,—a strange combination of astuteness and 
simplicity, perspicacity, and unworldliness .. . All the minor 
characters in this clever and charming story are sketched with 
a strong hand, equally versed in bold outline and delicate 
shading. In a word, a delightful book.”— Daily Tc'egmpk. 


This day is published. Third Edition. 

THE EARLY RELIGION of ISRAEL 

As set forth by Biblical Writers and by Modern Critical 
Historians. By JAMES ROBERTSON, D.D., Professor 
of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“A scholarly and scientific treatise.Every student of 

the Old Testament, of whatever critical school, to whom truth 
is dearer than party, will welcome this volume as the most 
brilliant contribution to the controversy -which has yet 
appeared from the Conservative side.”— Thinker. 


This Day is published. 

OTHELLO: a Critical Study. By 

WILLIAM ROBERTSON TURNBULL, email demy 
8 vo, 15s. 


ESSAYS and SERMONS. By the late 

W. ROBERTSON, B.D., Minister of ih« parish of 
Bprouston. With a Memoir and Portrait. ( rown Svo, 
5s. 6d. 


This Day is published. 

jEOLUS: a Romance in Lyrics. By 

JEANIE MORI80N, Author of “ The Purpose of the 
Ages,” “ Ane Book of Ballades,” “There as Here,” Ac. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


This Day is published. 

MARMORNE. By P. O. Hamer ton, 

Author of “ Wenderholmc.” New Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

“ A tale of no ordinary merit. It is strong in incident and 
admirable in construction.”— J*a(l Mall Gazette. 

“A novel which is extremely fascinating atd eminently 
picturesque.”— Spectator. 


This Day is published. 

THE STORY of VALENTINE and 

his BROTHER. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, as. 6d. 

“ This is really a chaiining *tory . .. One of the very best of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s many clever books .”—Morning /W. 

“ As a story and a study of Scottish life, * Valentine and 
his Brother’ is simply a masterpiece.” 

British Quarterly liei utc. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

KATIE STEWART, and other Stories. 

New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


This Day is published, Second Edition. 

WITHIN an HOUR of LONDON 

TOWN. Among Wild Birds and their Haunts. By 
“ A BON of the MAR8HE8. Edited by J. A. OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A real lover of nature cannot but be charmed with the 
intimate and faithful descriptions of the wild creatures of 
wood and heath to which ‘ A Son of the Marches’ has given 
such devoted study.”— Morning. 


Tliis Day is published, New and Cheaper Elition. 

ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. 

Bv •• A SON of the MARSHES." Edited by J. A. 
OWEN. Crown Svo, 5s. 

“It is full of painting from nature that charms by iU 
fidelity and freshness.”— Scotsman. 


This Day is published, an entirely New Edition. 

JOHNSTON’S CATECHISM of AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL CHEMISTRY. From the Edition hr 
Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON. M D.. F.R C.8.1 
Reviaed and Enlarged by C. M. AIKMAK, M.A.. B.Sc., 
Ac., Lecturer on Agricultnrnl Chemistry. "West of Scot¬ 
land Technical College. With Illustrations. Crown 
SVO, 1-S. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
LuiNiii'Kcn ami London. 
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MESSRS. LUZAC & CO.’S LIST 

(Publishers to the India Office). 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN LETTERS 

Belonging to the K Collection of the British Museum. Bart I. 
By ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER, of the University of Chicago. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 

NOW READY. 

ORIENTAL DIPLOMACY: 

Being the Transliterated Text of the Cuneiform Despatches 
between the Kings of Egypt and Western Asia in the 15th 
Century before Christ, discovered at Tell el-Amama, 
and now preserved in the British Museum. 

With Full Vocabulary, Grammatical Notes, tc., by CHARLES BEZOLD. 
Post ifv o, cloth, 18s. net. 

NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

Johnston’s Sanskrit Nouns and Verbs. 

In English Letters. Compiled by CHARLES JOHNSTON, B.C.S., Dublin 
University Sanskrit Prizeman, India Civil Service Sanskrit Prizeman. 
Small 4to, cloth, price 'Is. Gd. 

Beal’s Suh-Ki-Li-Lih-Kiu : the Suhriilekha or 

“ Friendly Letter,” written by Lung shu (Nagarjuua), and addressed to King 
Sadvaha. Translated from the Chinese Edition of I-TSING. By the late 
Rev. SAMUEL BEAL, M.R.A.S. With the Chinese Text. 8vo, price 5s. 

Discovery (The) of Secrets, attributed to 

Sober, from the MS. Arabic Text. With a Rendering into English by 
ROBERT R. STEELE, F.C.S. 8vo, price Is. 

NEARLY READY, 

Prof. Gray’s Buddhaghosa: the Historical 

Romance of the Rise and Career of Buddhaghosa. Pali Text and Translation. 
By Prof. JAMES GRAY. 

Dr. Oudemans’ The Great Sea Serpent. 

Price about 25s. ___ 

NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 

NINTH ORIENTAL CONGRESS (London, Sept., 1892) 
Prof. Max Muller’s Address delivered at the 

Opening of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists. Price Is. Gd. 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone’s Address 

on “ ARCHAIC GREECE and the EAST.” Price Is. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 

NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET SERVICE. 

THE RBOOLLBOTIONS OF A SPY. 

By Major HENRI LE CARON, 

With Portraits and Facsimiles of Original Documents. Demy 8vo, 14s. 
Times.—“ The portrait which the author draws of the trish-American leaders, the late 
asyoeiates and paymasters of the Parliamentary party which has converted the Oladetonians 
to Horn-aule, are vigorous and lifelike ; but the interest inspired by this whole gallery of un¬ 
scrupulous and renal patriots pales before i that created by the unconscious sketches afforded us 
of the man who fought and beat them all." 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 

A STUDY OF HIS LIFE AND WORK. 

By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A., Oxon. 

With Portraits and Twenty-one Illustrations, from Photographs specially taken for this Work. 
Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

Times It contains evidence of faithful study of Tennyson’s literary career; it displays 
an intimacy with Tennyson’s poems, such as we should expect from one who aspires to he 
his biographer; and Mr. Waugh's discriminating Judgments have evidently cost time and 
thought, and proceed from a critical faculty of no mean order.” 

THE NEW EXODUS: a Study of Israel in Russia. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

With Portraits. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 16s. 

Athcnmim “ ‘The New Exodus ’ tells of a frightful persecution of which the witnesses 
and the vic tims are here at our doors, in the city In which we write. The book takes hold 
of the reader, convinces him of its sincerity, and makes him bum with shame that such 
things should be possible in Christian Europe." 

THE REALM OF THE HABSBURGS. 

By SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of “Imperial Germany,” &c. 

Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

TIIE NEW VOLUME OF “ THE GREAT EDUCATORS SERIES ’ 

ALCUIN, AND THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 

By Professor ANDREW F. W1B8T, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. Gladstone, at Oxford, saidAlenin, English born and reared in his teaching 
united the best elements accessible to him of Divine and human knowledge." 

THE JEW at HOME : Impressions of a Summer and Autumn spent 
with him in Russia and Austria. By J03EPH PENNELL. With numerous IUustra* 
tlous by th9 Author. SmaU 4to, cloth, 5s. 

THE GREAT WAR of 189 —: a Forecast. By Rear-Admiral Colomb ; 
Colonel MAURICE, R.A., Staff Collide; Captain MAUDE; ARCHIBALD FORBES; 
CHARLES LOWE; D. CHRISTIE MURRAY; F. SCUDAMORE; and Sir CHARLES 
D1LKE. 1 vol. Large 8vo. Illustrated. [ Shortly. 

STUDIES of RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest Renan. [Shortly. 
THE WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by Charles 
OODFREY LELAND. Volt. VII. and VIII.-FRENCH AFFAIRS. 2 vole. Vol. 
IX.-The SALON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each volume. [in the press. 

REMINISCENCES of COUNT LEO NICHOLAEVITCH 

TOLSTOI. Translated from the Russian by Prof. C, E. TURNER. 1 vol. 

[In the press. 

ADDRESSES. By Henry Irving. Foap. 8vo, rough edges, with Portrait, 
by J. M’NEIL WHI8TLER. [ Shortly. 

QUEEN JOANNA I. of NAPLES, SICILY, and JERUSALEM, 
COUNTESS of PROVENCE, FORCALQUIER, and PIEDMONT; an Essay on her 
Times. By ST. CLAIR BAD DELE Y. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 8vo. 

______ [In the press. 

NEW FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

READY NOVEMBER 14. 

THE TOWER OF TADDEO. 


Prof. A. H. Sayce’s Address to the 

ASSYRIAN SECTION of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists. 
Price Is 

Sir Raymond West’s Address: Higher 

EDUCATION in INDIA: its Position and Claims. Price Is. 

Bibliographical List of Books on Africa and 

the East, published in England between the Meetings of the Eighth Oriental 
Congress at Stockholm, in 1889, and the Ninth Oriental Congress in London, 
in 1892. Systematically Arranged, with Preface and Authors’ Index. 
Royal 12mo, price Is._ 

IN PREPARATION. 

Sir Monier Monier - Williams’ Indian 

WISDOM. New Revised Edition. 


LUZAC Sf CO.’S ORIENTAL LIST, containing Notes and News 
on, and a Bibliographical List of, all New Publications on Africa 
and the East, published Monthlg, sent post free on receipt of Is. 6d. 


LUZAC & CO., 40, Great Bussell Street (opposito 
British Museum), W.C. 


b -y OUIDA. 

In 3 vote. 

A KNIGHT of the WHITE FEATHER. By “Tabma,” 

Author of “ The reliance of 1’ortia James,” Ac. In 2 vols. 

CHILDREN Of the GHETTO. By I. Zangwill, Author of 

“Tlic Old Maid's Club. In 3 vols. 

Athenaeum -. - “The chief interest in the book lies In tho wonderful description of the 
Whitechapel Jews. Mr. Zangwill brings out with great force tho hospitality and generosity 
to one another ; their sense of humour and its invariable accompaniment, tact. The vividness 
and force with which he brings before us the strange and nnconth characters with which he 
lias peopled his book are truly admirable." 

V ANITAS. By Vernon Lee. Author of “ Hauntings.” Crown 

8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Crown Copyright Series.) 

THE O’CONNORS of BALLINAHINCH. By Mrs. Hungebfobd. 

(Crown Copyright Series.) [In the press. 

AVENGED on SOCIETY. By H. F. Wood, Author of “The Englishman 
of the Rue Cain,” “ The Passenger from Scotland Yard,” Ac. In 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 

[Immediately. 

THE NAULAHKA : a Story of West and East. By Rudyard Kipling 
and WOLCOTT BALE3TIER. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 0s. 


POPULAR 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 

NOT ALL in VAIN. By Ada Cambridge, Author of “A Marked.Man,” 
“ The Three Miss Kings," Ac. 

’TWEEN SNOW and FIRE. By Bertram Mitford, Author of “A 
Romance of the Cape Frontier," &c. 

MAMMON. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “The Wooing o’t,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 

NEW WORKS. 

THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 

Bv ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerous Illustrations 
from paintings or sketches by Linnell. 2 vols., demy 

8vo, 28s. ___ 

NOW READY. 

RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 

LIFE Re minisc ences and Anecdotes of Coleridge. 
Charles Lamb, Theodoro Hook, Crabb, Robinson, 
Babbage, Rogers, Mrs. Proctor, Faraday, Louis Philippe, 
Nasmyth, Cobden, Tennyson, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
LandoV; Shelley, Sir Robert Peel, Dr. Buckland. Buckle, 
Dr. Livingstone, and many other Persons of Note. By 
COBNELIA A. H. CROSSE, Author of Memorials of 
Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.” 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 

NOW BEADY._ 

MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 

By GOBDON HAKE. Including Beoolleotiops and 
Aneodotes of Count Fozzo di Borgo, Faraday, Rossetti, 
air Benjamin Brodie, Monckton Milnee, Sir Frederick 
Pollock. Sir Henry Cole, George Borrow, Mr. Delane, 
Lord Elgin, Mr. Mozley, Sir Thomas Troubridga, Edmnnd 
Kean, Sir Henry Btmbury, M. Waddington, and others. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s.__ 

NOW BEADY. 

CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOL- 

LINGER. Recorded by LOUI8E von KOBELL, and 
Translated from the German by KATHARINE GOULD. 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

NOW READY. 

IN SAVAGE ISLES AND 

SETTLED LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences 
in Europe, Egypt, Ceylon, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
Java, &oT, in 1888-91. By B. F. S. BADEN-POWELL, 
Boots Guards, F.B.G.S. With Maps and Illustrations, 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 

NOW BEADY. 

EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to 

the Third Khedive. By W. FRASER RAE. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr. Fraser Rae’s ‘Egypt To-Day* is a profoundly in¬ 
teresting book, by a practised literary hand, about a country 
which is now, as it has been for long past, one of the most 
interesting in the world. It is much more than this, it is an 
admirable treatise on one of the most vital subjects in our 
foreign policy. It is a satisfaction that a book so sane, so 
clear and convincing, should appear on one of the burning 
questions of the day, by a writer who has studied the whole 
subject for himself, and who has come to hold very strong 
convictions with regard to it. Mr. Rae’s book comes at a 
very timely moment, and it is to be hoped that it may 
influence widely the minds of Englishmen on the vital 
question of Egypt.”— Observer. 

NOW READY. 

IN an ENCHANTED ISLAND: 

a Visit to Cyprus in 1889. By WILLIAM H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “Is Life Worth Living i” Stc. A New 
Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 8s.__ 


NEW NOVELS ATJHE LIBRARIES 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “ NANCY." 

MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 

TON. Second Edition. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


By E. 


&c 


RODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

LIST. 

NOW BEADY. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “BOGLAND STUDIES.” 

IRISH IDYLLS. 

By JANE BARLOW. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 

AULD LIGHT IDYLLS. Eighth 

Edition. Buckram, gilt top, crown Cvo, 6s. 

A WINDOW in THRUMS. Tenth 

Edition. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 

MY LADY NICOTINE. Fourth 

Edition. Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 

WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE: a 

Tale of Literary Life. Sixth Edition. Buckram, gilt 
top, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUST BEADY. 

THE STEP SISTERS. 

McQUEEN GRAY, Author of “ Elsa,” &c. In 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. _ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AVELINGH” 

GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 

MAABTEN8, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love, 1 
3 vols., crown 8vo. _ 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND 

DAUGHTERS. By BOSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.’ 

THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. 

A LICK MACLEOD. 8 vols , crown 9vo. 

Notice.— The Fourth Edition of AUNT ANNE » 
by Mrs, Clifford , may now be obtained, in 2 vols 
crown 8ro. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street; 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Now ready, crown 8ro, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

QUEST AND VISION. 

By W. J. DAWSON. 

Contents Shelley.—Wordsworth and his Message.— 
Religions Doubt and Modern Poetry.—Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow.—George Eliot.—George Meredith.—The New 
Realism: Olive Schreiner, Mark Rutherford, Rudy&rd Kip¬ 
ling.—J. M. Barrie.—The Poetry of Despair. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

1.—THE REDEMPTION OF 
EDWARD STRAHAN: 

A Social Story. 

Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ A powerful book with a pure and high aim.” 

Bight Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

2.—THE MAKERS OF MODERN 
ENGLISH: 

A Popular Handbook to the Greater Poets of 
the Century. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“We have found Mr. Dawson well balanced in his critical 
judgments, neither betrayed into rhapsody by bis admira¬ 
tion, nor sacrificing an intelligent and appreciative sym¬ 
pathy to a just reserve .’’—Daily News. 


MACKAY OF UGANDA. 

1.—A. M. MACKAY, 

Pioneer missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society to Uganda. 

By his SISTER. 

Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d, with 
Etched Portrait. 

2.—THE STORY OF THE LIFE 
OF MACKAY OF UGANDA. 

Told for Boys. By his SISTER. 

Sixth Thousand. Handsomely bound in cloth, 8vo, gilt 
edges, 58. With Portrait and Illustrations. 

“A veritable romance of noble self-sacrifice.”— Times. 


TENNYSON MEMORIAL NUMBER. 

The BOOKMAN, for November, 

Price 6d. 

Contains:—A Memorial Poem.—A Critical Estimate of the 
late Laureate. The Tennysons. By Miss Florence Peacock, 
—Early Recollections of Tennyson.—Tennyson and his 
Publishers.—Personal Reminiscences.—Facsimile of a Page 
in “Idylls of the King.”—The Laureatesbip. By Four well- 
known Poets. 

And Portraits of LORD TENNYSON, LADY TENNY80N, 
LORD TENNYSON’S MOTHER, and Rev. CHARLES 
TENNY80N-TURNER. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. 


Sampson Lov, Harston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


Heady next Tuesday, at all Libraries. 

WILLIAM BLACK’S 

NEW NOVEL, 
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LITERATURE. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson : a Study of his Life 

and Work. By Arthur Waugh. (Heine- 

mann.) 

Mb. Waugh brings to the writing of bio¬ 
graphy a delicacy of feeling not too common 
among modem biographers. He is the first 
man I remember meeting who has paid any 
attention to the “Shakspere’s curse” of dead 
greatness on those who will not let their 
ashes rest. The average literary trouble- 
tomb has probably never given it a thought, 
but for Mr. Waugh it is a real trouble. 
Is it to be heeded or not ? He ventures 
gently to remonstrate with the irate shades. 
“Such a sentiment may, one feels, be 
uttered with all sincerity at the moment, 
yet with no intention of giving it the 
authority of an ultimatum.” Mr. Waugh 
would plead, too, the reverence of his in¬ 
tention, and especially the nature of the life 
with which he has to deal—one in which 
there is nothing to be hidden, nothing of 
which the poet or his friends had need to be 
ashamed. Mr. Waugh may be comforted. 
It was not on such as he that the curse 
was invoked, though one cannot but wish, 
for the sake of those for whom it was 
intended, that it had the malign potency it 
threatens. Would it might be a real curse, 
rather than an impotent scream of anger 
from the tomb! Alas! the anger of dead 
men is as that of children. Who heeds it ? 

No signs of the times are more dispiriting 
than the real irreverence, side by side with 
a prying inquisitiveness, towards greatness. 
We see it not only among the bourgeois, 
but even among seeming literary persons. 
Who does not know men who gravely 
“collect” this or that great writer, without 
having in their natures the smallest 
affinity to those excellences which made the 
writers great—absolutely unpoetical men 
who collect Tennyson, men without an 
inkling of humour who collect Dickens? 
Such men stultify, make us ashamed of, our 
enthusiasms. They are the marine-store 
dealers of letters, who accumulate as much 
trivial unessential “ ana ” as they can pick 
up ; and it was contempt of such, as of 
the gaping curiosity of the crowd, that made 
the late Lord Tennyson so restive under 
popular hero-worship, and accounts for the 
many legends concerning his reception, not 
exactly genial, of chance callers. Carlyle 
was no less restive, and for the same reason. 
What could a man who seriously appre¬ 
ciated their work want with their cast-off 
waistcoats, or why should those gape who 
never read ? 

But I digress, wandering far indeed from 


Mr. Waugh. Mr. Waugh has, I said, that 
first quality of the true biographer, deli¬ 
cacy; he has, likewise, so far as one can 
say without verifying fact by fact, the gift 
of accuracy, and he is able to tell his 
story pleasantly and with some skill. So 
much of the story has so long been common 
property that it was almost impossible to 
invest it with much freshness, though Mr. 
Waugh’s industry and opportunities have 
resulted here and there in suggestive anec¬ 
dotes new to print. Evon the comparative 
freshness of theso has by this time been 
staled by the daily papers ; but two of them 
at least we cannot pass unquoted. The first 
has reference to the poet’s early intimacy 
with “natural” things, and also bears 
upon his remarkable gift of onomatopeia: 

“One of the rooms on the second floor,” at 
Somevsby, “was set apart as his den, and here 
he would sit of an evening pondering his verses. 
One night, as he leant from the window, he 
heard an owl hooting; and, with a faculty of 
imitation which was strong in him, he cried 
back to the bird. The poet’s ‘ tu-wbit, tu- 
whoo,’ was so natural that the owl flew to the 
window, and into the room, where it was 
captured and kept for a long time as a pet ”— 

“ I would mock tby cbaunt anew ; 

But I cannot mimick it; 

Not a whit of thy tuwhoo, 

Thee to woo to tby tuwhit, 

Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 

With a lengthen'd loud halloo, 

Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwboo-o-o.” 

The other story relates to the publication 
of “ Poems by Two Brothers 

“ Charles and Alfred were never supplied with 
a surplus of pocket-money. Now and then, 
when money was needed for some excursion or 
other amusement, they were sorely put about 
to sorape together enough for their purpose: 
and, on one occasion, when they were discussing 
ways and means in the saddle-room, they were 
overhead by the family coachman. Appreciating 
the position at once, and racking his brains for 
a plan, the servant bethought himself of the 
verses which his young masters were always 
writing—they could not be much good, still 
they might serve.” 

From which we gather that a coachman’s 
high opinion of himself is occasionally 
justified. The result was the preparation 
of the MS. of the “ Poems by Two Brothers,” 
and that remarkable bargain with the 
Jacksons of Louth. That provincial printers 
should be found to give ten pounds for 
poetry by two unknown boys has been a 
puzzle of Tennysonian biography. Few 
modern publishers would be satisfied with 
taking ten pounds towards such an adven¬ 
ture. One has been inclined to regard the 
affair as a prophecy of that eminent business 
success for which Tennyson was afterwards 
to be remarkable, or to credit the Jacksons 
with a gift of critical second-sight rare 
indeed among publishers. However, great 
is common sense; and Mr. Robert [Roberts, 
in some interesting reminiscences con¬ 
tributed to the current number of the 
Bookman, may fairly claim to have resolved 
the difficulty. Mr. Roberts’s note is so 
interesting that it can hardly be out of 
place to quote it here : 

“I knew these printers,” he says, “and very 
respectable, prosperous, shrewd tradesmen they 
were, but not educated men in the modern 
sense of the word, and, as it seemed to me, 


quite incapable of judging of the merit of a 
volume of poems. Then how came they to give 
ten pounds, and afterwards a second ten pounds, 
for a volume of poems by two schoolboys ? 
I think the explanation is this: I have said 
they were very ‘shrewd’ men; and these 
schoolboys were the grandsons of the Rev. 
Stephen ffytche, vicar of Louth, one of the 
richest and most influential men of the place. 
In a country town like Louth the vicar can 
put much good business in the hands of any 
printer whom he favours. No doubt the 
Jacksons had received in this way substantial 
benefits from the vicar, and, partly out of good 
feeling and partly out of policy, behaved 
liberally to the two youths with such influ¬ 
ential connexions. And the printing of the 
book would be a very inexpensive affair, as it 
could be done in slack time, when auctioneers’ 
bills and such like miscellaneous printing was 
scarce. Then, again, the acquaintances and 
friends of the vicar were sure to take a good 
quantity, so that there could be very little risk 
in the transaction.” 

Mr. Roberts is a loss to realistic fiction. 
To me there is something almost impressive 
in his thorough-going common-sense. And 
how much saner the story seems after his 
explanation. The Jacksons become pos¬ 
sible inhabitants of earth; one sees their 
phantasmal forms growing ruddy with 
humanity as step by step Mr. Roberts 
relates their action to that commercial basis, 
on which alone it is realisable. Mr. Roberts 
applies his reagent to one or two other 
points of the Tennysonian legend with 
similarly refreshing effect; but I must leave 
[ the reader to follow him in the Bookman. 

Mr. Waugh gives us some interesting 
quotations from that earliest volume. The 
usual octogenarian attitude of youth is 
most humorously illustrated in his extracts. 
These lads of eighteen and twenty are 
found lamenting their “ vices,” and sighing 
over their blighted lives in true Byronic 
fashion: 

“ The vices of my life arise, 

Pourtrayed in shapes, alas ! too true, 

And not one beam of hope breaks through 
To cheer my old and aching eyes.” 

And again: 

“ Memory! dear enchanter! 

Why bring back to view 
Dreams of youth, which banter 
All that e’er was true. 

* * * * 

Round every palm-tree, springing 
With bright fruit in the waste, 

A mournful asp is clinging 
Which sours it to our taste. 

• * * • 

I stand like some lone tower 
Of former days remaining, 

Within whose place of power 
The midnight owl is plaining.” 

Mr. Waugh is, of course, right in saying 
that the volume contained little beyond 
echoes; but I think he might have found a 
few lines which, even thus early, bore the 
unmistakable characteristics of tho Tenny¬ 
sonian manner. Such are 

“ the glutting wave 

That saps eternally the cold gray steep,” 
which reminds one of 


or, 


“ I heard the water lapping on the crag,” 
“ Thy cold gray stones, 0 sea” ; 
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and again : 

“ The tolling of thy funeral bell, 

The nine low notes that spoke thy knell, 

I know not how I bore so well, 

My Brother!" 

while the phrase “holds communion with 
the dead ” was to be used up again, word 
for word, in “ In Memoriam.” For these 
references I am indebted to Dr. Van Dyke’s 
study of the poet. There was, as we know, 
but one review of the volume, that in the 
Literary Chronicle and Weekly Review, to 
which Mr. Waugh refers, though without 
quoting. There was nothing very charac¬ 
teristic in the notice, which might have well 
been kept up in type for any volume that 
came for review:—“ This volume exhibits a 
pleasing union of kindred tastes and con¬ 
tains several little pieces of considerable 
merit.” Perhaps the only point on which 
Mr. Waugh seems less informing than he 
might have been is in the matter of those 
early reviews, “ cobwebs of criticism,” which 
are always especially suggestive. I think, 
too, he has rather missed an opportunity in 
not giving us a fuller account of Arthur 
Hallam’s “Eemains,” a volume now ex¬ 
cessively scarce. It would have been 
interesting to have had an extract from 
Hallam’s “Timbuctoo” to compare with 
his friend’s more successful poem. It 
would have been interesting, too, to have 
had in full that poem, “A Scene in Sum¬ 
mer," a few lines of which are quoted by 
Mrs. Eitchie. Two or three other sonnets, 
besides “ Lady, I bid thee to a sunny dome,” 
were no less worth quoting. Having, 
through the kindness of a friend, a copy of 
the “Eemains” in my possession, I will 
quote the “Scene in Summer” at length, 
more for its association than for its 
poetical value:— 

“ Alfred, I would that you beheld me now, 

Sitting beneath a mosey ivied wall 
On a quaint bench, which to that structure old 
'Winds an accordant curve. Above my head 
Dilates immeasurable a wild of leaves. 

Seeming received into the blue expanse 
That vaults this summer noon: before me lies 
A lawn of English verdure, smooth and bright, 
Mottled with fainter hues of early hay, 

Whose fragrance, blended with the rose perfume 
From that white flowering bush, invites my sense 
To a delicious madness—and faint thoughts 
Of childish years are bome into my brain 
By unforgotten ardours waking now. 

Beyond, a gentle slope leads into shade 
Of mighty trees, to bend whose eminent crown 
Is the prime labour of the pettish winds, 

That now in lighter mood are twirling leaves 
Over my feet, or hurrying butterflies.” 

Leaving these earlier associations far 
behind, one comes to the anecdote of the 
rescue of the MS. of “ In Memoriam ” by 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, which is quite new 
to print, though the reader probably has 
now known it for some days through the 
morning papers. However, it is not my 
business to assume that, so I must quote it 
once more. About the time of the publica¬ 
tion of “ The Princess,” Mr. Coventry Pat¬ 
more and Tennyson were constant com¬ 
panions. 

“ One morning Mr. Coventry Patmore, then 
occupied at tne British Museum, received a 
letter from his friend saying that he had left in 
the drawer of his lodging-house dressing-table 
the entire and only manuscript of “In 
Memoriam,” begging Patmore, moreover, to 


rescue it for him. Patmore hurried to the 
lodgings, to find the room in the possession of a 
new tenant and the landlady very unwilling to 
have cupboards and drawers ransacked. It 
was not without much persuasion that Patmore 
was admitted to the room, where he found the 
manuscript still untouched.” 

The story, as I once heard it, was rendered 
more vivid still by the substitution of “ the 
cupboard where I kept my butter and eggs ” I 
for the less exciting dressing-table drawer. 

To refer to an incidental matter, Mr. 
Waugh is a little hard on Alexander Smith. 
In describing him and his shortlived 
fame, Mr. Waugh is unsparing in his 
diminutives—“ this ephemeral little meteor 
in verse,” “ the little plagiarist,” “ the tiny 
triumph ”—and he speaks with evident 
approval of William Allingham’s somewhat 
unworthy exposure of “ Smith’s wholesale 
imitations and occasional thefts.” Though 
Smith, in the character of the latest “ new 
poet,” did lose his head and behave like a 
fool, yet the impression to-day, I rather 
think, is that he was hardly treated; and if, 
indeed, there is little in his poetry that 
remains, his charming essays in Drearn- 
thorp should keep his memory green as 
a very fine writer of prose. I think 
it is Mr. Ashcroft Noble who has said 
that he was an earlier Stevenson; and cer¬ 
tainly there is much in Drcamthorp to 
strikingly remind us of Virginibux Puerisque 
—though Mr. Stevenson, of the two, has 
his fancy more under control. Taking down 
my copy of Dreamthorp, recalled to it by 
Mr. Waugh, I open on a passage which, 
curiously enough, one might have made 
certain was Mr. Stevenson’s—“We know 
the ships that come with streaming pennons 
into the immortal ports; we know but little 
of the ships that have gone on fire on the 
way thither—that have gone down at sea.” 
The first sentence seems as pure Stevenson 
as writing could well be. The explanation, 
doubtless, is that both writers studied the 
same fine old writers. Another passage in 
the same essay, on “ Men of Letters,” is 
more pertinent to our subject—“ the lark is 
only interesting while singing, at other 
times it is but a plain brown bird.” Would 
that biographers and hero-worshippers 
generally would master and remember that. 
Indeed, average biography might be de¬ 
scribed as, emphatically, the history of the 
lark when it is not singing. 

Another man on whom Mr. Waugh is 
also a little hard is Edward Fitzgerald. He 
is evidently irritated by Fitzgerald’s con¬ 
tinuous depreciation of Tennyson’s later 
work, and his constant preference for the 
earlier. Fitzgerald was somewhat of a 
crank in his critical judgments, and his 
iteration in his letters of this particular 
opinion was a little monotonous; but, after 
all, I am afraid his preference will be found 
nearer to the general feeling of lovers of 
poetry than Mr. Waugh’s for the “ Idylls 
of the King”—“the most characteristic 
and perhaps the most permanent of Tenny¬ 
son’s contributions to English literature.” 
In saying this I by no means join in the 
narrow and ill-considered depreciation of 
the “ Idylls,” which has for some time been 
the fashion. To my mind the “ Idylls ” are 
a fine achievement, and will remain memor- 
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able if only for their characteristic blank 
verse—often, I admit, somewhat emasculate, 
but more often truly masculine. The con¬ 
demnation of them in high critical quarters 
seems to me to have arisen from the pre¬ 
valent misconception that poetry and drama 
are not two arts, but one. Arthur is a 
shadow, we are told; most of the other 
dramatis personae are shadows also. The 
thing is a tapestry. Well, and who has 
laid down that a poem may not be a 
tapestry, if the poet chooses ? “ The Fairie 

Queen ” is a tapestry, the only po6m with 
which it is proper, in aim as in achievement, 
to compare “ The Idylls.” In writing 
them, Tennyson’s aim was allegory, not 
drama, though no fair-minded reader can 
deny that his figures, even the shadowiest 
of them, live in a way that makes Spenser's 
mere phantoms at cockcrow. Indeed, as a 
matter of fact, “ The Idylls ” are full of 
vivid action and portraiture, and we con¬ 
stantly forget that the actors are types 
made flesh. It is only those who won’t 
see who can deny this; and they can hardly 
deny the great wealth of the poems in 
lovely nature pictures, and passages of high 
reflective verse, while the allegory of too 
later poet is surely handled in a firm artistic 
fashion, to which the rambling incon¬ 
sequence of Spenser is a maze indeed. 
Mr. Waugh is right, I think, in claiming 
“The Holy Grail” as one of the finest 
spiritual poems in the language. He writes 
particularly well upon it, and says truly 
of Arthur that “ he stands as a great, 
luminous background to the story of his 
knights; as a wide, bright sky that shows 
up against the breadth and brilliance of its 
purity the darker shadows that move before 
it.” Arthur is quite properly an abstraction, 
the abstract “ gentleman, or noble person,” 
whom Spenser declared it the end of his 
book “to fashion in virtuous and gentle 
discipline.” Even the detractors of “The 
Idylls” allow “The Passing of Arthur,” 
or, one should say, the earlier “ Morte 
D’Arthur ” to be a fine thing. 

But fine as “The Idylls” are, they are not 
the poet’s finest work, for the reason that 
they are not of the finest genre. To talk of 
Tennyson’s special gift is unprofitable, for 
he had so many gifts. Like most great 
poets, he had, in addition to his genius, 
superabundant talent. There was hardly 
anything in literary art to which his talent 
was unequal; but his genius, one can hardly 
doubt, was lyrical. That is what Fitzgerald 
meant in so constantly dwelling upon his 
earlier work; and, it will be remembered, 
he became, in a measure, reconciled to 
“ The Princess ” when the lyrics were inter¬ 
spersed through it. Indeed “Tears, idle 
Tears ” was one of the poems he was always 
quoting. 

Mr. Waugh holds a higher opinion of the 
dramas than usually obtains. There is 
no doubt that they contain much fine un¬ 
appreciated stuff; but can there be any 
question that the years devoted to drams 
would have been far more fruitfully 
employed in the poet’s more proper sphere ? 
That dramatic superstition, growing more 
and more rampant, is responsible for fruit¬ 
lessly diverting the poetic energy of several 
fine poets of our generation. It was the 
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ignis fatuus of Browning, masterly as he, 
like Tennyson, was in single dramatic 
episodes, or revelations of character; and 
it has turned awry some of the best years 
of Mr. Swinburne. The sooner we recognise 
that poetry and drama are two arts seldom 
combined in one man the better. We shall 
gain no little poetry by the recognition. 

Some of Mr. Waugh’s concluding remarks 
are worth quoting. Speaking of Tennyson’s 
continuance of the tradition of English 
poetry, he says: 

“ Tennyson stands, as it were, midway upon a 
mountain, catching the echoes from afar, and 
assing on the melody to his followers on the 
illside. Every now and again such a poet 
takes his stand upon the height, and preserves 
to us the spirit of our song, so that the new 
and old are never altogether out of harmony.” 

Again, speaking of Tennyson in relation 
to the spirit of the age : 

“ • . . Tennyson is never with the revolutionist, 
nor yet with the dullard; he is never in the 
forefront, but always among the first to enter 
the stormed citadel. As each bold theory of 
science was established by evidence, he accepted 
it in a mitigated form. As each new political 
change broadened down to the level of calm 
freedom, be welcomed it as a wholesome pre¬ 
cedent. . . . Truth, he knew, lay not in instant 
acceptation of the unproven hypothesis, nor 
in blind adherence to outward form and 
ceremonial.” 

“ The calm energy of will, the troubled but 
unbroken faith, the wide-souled sympathy with 
mankind, the scorn of things little and of low 
repute, the reticence towards publicity, the 
love of love—all these things were written in 
Tennyson’s poetry. ... His was a life that 
chose to stand apart from the hue and cry of 
the age, that walked in fallentis semita vitae 
by paths of seclusion and peace. But the quiet 
way was not solitary. It ran, step by step, 
beside the high-road of the century, within 
hearing of the struggling multitude.” 

Mr. Waugh’s book tells us admirably all 
that is essential about that life. We shall, 
doubtless, have an “ official ” biography, 
though the student of poetry perhaps hardly 
feels the need of it. The one hope from 
it is that it may give us some of the poet’s 
letters. But in any case it is between the 
familiar green covers, as Mr. Waugh re¬ 
marks, where the life of Tennyson is best 
sought. William Howitt once said of him: 
“You may hear his voice, but where is the 
man?” But of him more than of any 
other poet, the voice was the man. 

Richard Le G allien ne. 


The Making of Italy, 1856-70. By The 
O’Clery. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The story of a victory told by one of the 
vanquished is invariably interesting and 
almost invariably untrustworthy, and this 
account of the fall of the small Italian 
despotisms from the pen of a servant of one 
of the fallen despots is not in truth an 
exception to the rule. But although in 
matters of inference, such as cause, motive, 
and credibility of testimony, the pre¬ 
possessions of the writer have always to be 
reckoned with; yet, as a chronicler of res 
gestae, he is painstaking, lucid, and accurate. 
His book, moreover, is the first complete 
and consecutive record of Italian events 
from the Congress of Paris to Cadoma’s 


entry into Rome, and as such deserves a 
place on the shelves of the student. 

It is unfortunate that the writer of The 
Making of Italy should have started with 
the conviction that the makers of Italy, 

“ Cavour and his fellow conspirators,” as he 
calls them, were rascals, because it has 
given his book the air of an indictment 
rather than that of a history. There is no 
diplomatic irregularity of theirs, no military 
excess, no pressure, or violence, or strata¬ 
gem, however inevitable or venial, which is 
not held up to reprobation. Most of these 
charges are not now stated for the first time, 
and to most of them the defence is not a 
traverse but a justification. The worthi¬ 
ness of the end in view is the only 
thing that can justify a war, for every 
war is full of horrors that no modern 
man, not even M. Zola, dare write in 
full; but to make Italy a kingdom and 
Italians freemen has been accepted as a 
worthy end, not in Italy only, but generally 
throughout Europe. Of course the author 
does not accept the soundness of this view, 
asserting that unification was not desired by 
the Italians, that it was the act of a few, 
effected by foreign aid in the interest of a 
party, and against the wishes, he does not 
quite say of the majority, but at any rate 
of whole districts or provinces. Nobody 
disputes the foreign assistance, and nobody 
disputes that many Neapolitan nobles and 
many Roman descendants of the nephews 
of Popes were opposed to the change. 
Nobody disputes that the lowest orders in 
the brigand-harbouring villages of the 
Abruzzi and Calabria were indifferent, 
and some of them actually hostile. But 
the fox-chase between the armies at Naseby 
does not prove that England was not 
deeply stirred in the fight between Parlia¬ 
ment and King, nor does the existence 
of a Jacobite party in the middle of the 
eighteenth century show that Englishmen 
had not made up their minds to have done 
with the Stewarts. But we are asked to 
believe that a few unprincipled conspirators, 
chiefly Piedmontese, imposed a united Italy 
on Lombardy and the Duchies, on the 
Legations and the Two Sicilies, and that a 
population who loved their Austrian and 
Bourbon lords were cajoled or frightened 
into voting for annexation. There is a 
comforting and wise doctrine of the Catholic 
Church that leaves hope for the virtuous 
heretic by referring his heresy to incurable 
moral blindness. We are tempted to think 
a similar defect in the historical sense afflicts 
the author, though some part of the scales 
must certainly have fallen had he less im¬ 
perfectly grasped the history of Italy since 
1815. For, indeed, the treaty of Vienna 
explains the outcome of that of Villa- 
franca; what took place after Laibach in 
1821 illuminates Neapolitan history in 1860. 
Events in Rome from 1848 to 1850 give the 
key to what happened in 1859 and in 1870. 
Of all this earlier history the writer makes 
no account whatever. 

There is not much that is new to be told 
of the Congress of Paris, a seat at which 
was bought by Italy’s participation in the 
Crimean war; but the arts by which Cavour 
secured the French alliance and then pro¬ 
voked Austria into aggression are lucidly 


stated by The O’Clery. Here and elsewhere 
he stops to slay the slain, and labours to 
convince a world that needs no convincing 
that in his adherence to the doctrine of 
“ qui veut la fin veut les moyens,” Cavour 
was entirely unscrupulous. The war in 
Lombardy, with its battles from Montebello 
to Solferino, and indeed the fighting gener¬ 
ally, is well and on the whole fairly 
described, though it is quite needless to be 
so emphatic about the military inferiority 
of the Piedmontese, or to explain that if 
the Austrian had played his cards better the 
game might not have been won by the 
French. It is, however, impossible to notice 
without a smile the author’s belief that the 
Piedmontese peasantry were favourably 
disposed to Gyulai’s soldiery, and that the 
astonishing ignorance of the Austrian com¬ 
mander of the enemy’s movements arose, 
not from the unwillingness of the Lombards 
to give information, but from the Count’s 
indifference to the advantage of obtaining it. 

The victories of the Allies were the 
signal for popular explosions in Parma, in 
Modena, and in the Papal provinces. These, 
we are told, were due to the intrigues of 
Piedmont. If that means that the national 
committees throughout Central Italy were 
emboldened by the consciousness of support 
in Turin to fire their mines, it is not an 
unfair statement. But it entirely fails to 
explain how the explosive came to be there, 
and in such quantity and of such force as 
to blow the Austrian and Bourbon and 
Papal governments into the air. That is to 
be understood only by examining what was 
the previous record of those governments 
whose “ just rights ” the author takes under 
his protection. He certainly makes it quite 
clear that the taxation, which was light, 
had nothing to say to it; but when did the 
amount of taxation ever change the heart of 
a people ? 

One must go back some little way to 
realise how essentially unstable were all 
these thrones. To begin with, the dynasties 
that had been forced on the people after 
1815 were rooted neither in popular affection 
nor in national tradition. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Pope, these rulers were all 
practically foreigners, the creation, if not 
the creatures, of a foreign government, and 
that the government of the traditionally 
hated Tedesco. Austria had received Lom¬ 
bardy and Venetia, while the Duchies of 
Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Lucca had 
been allotted to families either members of 
or closely connected with the house of 
Hapsburg. The right of keeping garrisons 
even in the Papal States had been given to 
Austria, so that the Italians might and did 
feel that the Austrian soldiery were the police 
of the peninsula. We do not suppose that 
a Papal officer like The O’Clery will refuse 
to admit that the best of the petty sovereigns 
were the popes ; but they were ill-served and 
ill-informed, and such spectacles as a Savelli 
(known as “ the Corsican mad dog ”) 
dismissed for infamy by Gregory XVI., yet 
receiving a Cardinal’s hat from Pius IX., 
can hardly be considered reassuring. The 
follies and cruelties of such men as Francis 
of Modena, and Charles of Parma, stabbed 
in 1854 (by his brother?), the broken 
oaths of Francis and Ferdinand of Naples, 
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and of Leopold II. of Tuscany, above 
all, the Pope’B desertion of the Italian 
cause at the very turning-point of the 
campaign of 1848, were not things that 
could be forgotten. Yet we are told that 
the plebiscitary voting in these provinces 
was a mere farce, the result of Cavour’s 
intrigues; and it is not obscurely hinted 
that votes were obtained by fear of the 
soldiery. The author forgets that on 
the eve of Novara, in 1849, when there was 
no Cavour to intrigue, and no soldiery 
to dragoon, Lombardy, Parma, and Modena, 
had decreed their annexation to the kingdom 
of Carlo Alberto. He omits to mention that 
in the Legations, at Forli and Cesena, 
for example, great Papalino landowners 
threatened the peasants with eviction, and 
that priests thundered anathemas in the 
churches. None the less the peasants 
crowded to the urns as if it had been a 
festa. No doubt there was some manoeuv¬ 
ring of the votes in Nice and Savoy—where 
the upper classes were opposed to incorpora¬ 
tion with France; but this does not prove 
that manoeuvring went on where no conceiv¬ 
able need for it existed. The details of 
one episode—the recapture of Perugia by the 
Papal soldiery, in which several women and 
children were killed, have been much dis¬ 
puted. We have the authorised Roman 
version, which, of course, makes light of 
them. There is the account of an American 
traveller, named Perkins, an eye witness, 
who, as a civilian, probably exaggerated 
the horrors of the storm. The truth probably 
lies about halfway between the two accounts, 
for there is no reason to suppose that 
Perkins was the unmitigated liar that The 
O’Clery suggests. After telling us that the 
insurgents were hardly any of them Peru¬ 
gians or even Papal subjects, he adds that 
few rebellions were ever repressed with less 
bloodshed, and that there were “ no after 
executions for complicity like those carried 
into effect (among other instances) by the 
English themselves on a grand scale in India. ” 
This comparison of Italian volunteers, bent on 
liberating their brethren, with the torturers 
of women and children in Cawnpore is worth 
noting, not because of its questionable taste, 
but because it gives the keynote to the 
spirit in which this history is written. The 
O’Clery carries his defence of the powers 
that be to such a length as even to defend 
the Neapolitan prisons mainly on the 
strength of a letter from Poerio, showing 
that in prison he was allowed to receive 
fruit and other luxuries from his friends. 
The corruption of the jailors in Italy is, 
however, universally admitted, and the 
evidence of Catholic Italians and Protestant 
Englishmen leaves no doubt that many of 
the dungeons were absolutely unfit for 
human beings. The late Lord Llanover 
was not an excitable person, but he testified 
that the cell where 8aro was confined for 
more than a year (though he had not been 
tried) was so low that he could not stand 
upright, so that when released he was 
unable to walk. In other lately occupied 
cells, prisoners had been severely bitten by 
rats. Others smelt horribly, though they 
had been cleansed for many months; and 
these dens at Santa Maria Apparente and 
Saint Elmo were, according to the prison 
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officials, paradise compared with those of 
Sicily. 

One of the very best chapters in the book 
describes the final act, the capture of Rome, 
by Cadorna, in 1870. This is in large part 
the narrative of an eyo witness, and it is a 
very spirited account. He has all our 
sympathy in his defence of the courage and 
conduct of the Pontifical Zouaves, and we 
may congratulate him on having cleared 
the character of brave and chivalrous men 
from the aspersions of irresponsible and ill- 
informed correspondents. In this case, at 
any rate, the author feela strongly that to 
deny all merit to an adversary is unfair 
as well as foolish. 

Reginald Hughes. 


Poems, Dialogues in Verse, and Epigrams. By 
Walter Savage Landor. Edited with 
Notes by Charles G. Crump. In 2 Vols. 
(Dent.) 

The belief entertained in some quarters, 
that Mr. Crump would follow up his edition 
of the Imaginary Conversations with an 
equally complete edition of the poems, turns 
out to be illusory. These two volumes only 
contain a portion of the poetry printed in 
Forster’s edition of Landor’s Works; and 
although a few pieces are included which 
Forster did not reprint, most of the pieces 
he omitted are also omitted by Mr. Crump. 
The fact that merely a selection was to be 
looked for should have been clearly stated 
on the title-page. Here, however, there is 
no hint of selection, and a fly leaf inscribed 
“ Landor’s Poems,” &c., distinctly conveys 
the opposite impression. In the first volume 
of “dramatic scenes,” the pieces entitled 
“Inez de Castro,” “Beatrice Cenci,” and 
three or four others are omitted. In the 
second volume the omissions are even more 
disappointing. Mr. Crump gives us “ Gebir ” 
and“ Chrysaor” and three other long poems; 
but “ we pour the Greek honey of Landor,” 
if one may quote Mr. Austin Dobson, out 
of an amphora that leaks, for the Hellenics 
are woefully cut down. Most distressing 
excision of all, a large number of the very 
best of Landor’s shorter poems are cut out. 
Mr. Crump writes :— 

“ I have preferred to run the risk of making 
a selection from Landor’s poems, hoping that, 
if by so doing I fall into some errors, I at least 
avoid the guilt of reprinting what Landor in 
his wiser moments would never have pub¬ 
lished.” 

If there is any guilt in knowing by heart 
more than two or three of the perfect 
poems which Mr. Crump prefers to ignore, 
then is one humble admirer of Landor 
damned irrevocably. 

Mr. Crump might at least have seen that 
his selection was free from misprints. In 
the verses to Lady Charles Beauclerk we 
find : 

“ He knows you lovely, thinks you wise, 

And still shall think so, if your eyes. 

Seek not in noiter paths to roam.” 

In the pretty ode to Hesperus, written, 
Cleone told Aspasia, by some confident man 
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on a doubtless feigned occasion, a stanza is 
made to run thus : 

“ Phryne heard my kisses given 
Acte’s rival bosom. 

’Twas the buds, I swore my heaven. 
Bursting into blossom.” 

The lines are properly printed both in the 
Collected Works and in Mr. Crump’s edition 
of Pericles and Aspasia ; though not in the 
cheap Camelot Series reprint. The apo- 

a he to the “ wandering Muses ” pre- 
to the Hellenics contains a blunder : 

“ Or would ye rather choose the grassy vale 
Where flow Anapos thro’ anemones.” 

It is not always easy to find which edition 
Mr. Crump has followed. In some cases, 
however, he states plainly that it is an 
earlier edition of the Hellenics —that is to 
say, he does not give us Landor’s poems 
with the author’s final corrections. It is 
unlikely that the earlier version will be 
generally preferred. Take, for instance, 
“ The Sons of Venus,” which begins in Mr. 
Crump’s version: 

“ Twain are the sons of Venus : one beholds 
Our globe in gladness, while his brother’s eye 
Casts graver glances down, nor cares for woods 
Or song.” 

In the 1859 edition of the Hellenics the poem 
is called “The Boys of Venus,” and 
begins : 

“ Twain are the boys of Venus: one surveys 
Benignly this our globe, the other flies 
Cities and groves, nor listens to their songs.” 

The last line, besides being more elegant, 
gets rid of an obscurity. In the Latin it 
runs: 

“ Nee nemora, aut urbes, aut vatum carmina curat.” 

There is not much to be said about Mr. 
Crump’s introduction, except that it rather 
reminds one of Landor’s epigram, omitted 
in these volumes: 

“ And when (as well as he might) he hit 
Upon a splendid piece of wit, 

He cried, ‘ I do declare now, this 
Upon the whole is not amiss.’ 

And spent a good half hour to show 
By metaphysics why ’twas so.” 

Among other things Mr. Crump would have 
us believe that Landor “ in his inmost heart 
mistrusted his success as a poet.” Ranking 
himself as the best of living prose writers, 
Landor, Mr. Crump says, “ in poetry felt 
that there were men living who were his 
masters.” Therefore of his verse Landor 
never speaks so confidently as of his prose. 
So Mr. Crump opines. But among the 
poems he omits is one which, beginning 
with a reference to Milton, proceeds : 

“Iona seat beneath, but on his right, 

Neither expect nor hope my verse may lie 
With summer sweets, with album gaily drest . . 
A few will cull my fruit and like my taste. 

And find not overmuch to pare away.” 

Mr. Crump has pared away ruthlessly and, 

I think, unwisely. 

Stephen Wheeleb. 
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THE LETTERS OF CARNOT. 

Correspondence Giniralede Carnot. Publioe, 
avec des Notes historiques et biograph- 
iques, par Etienne Charavay. Yol. I., 
August 1792—March 1793. (Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationals). 

Once again the French government is earn¬ 
ing the gratitude of all students of the 
history of the French Revolution. The 
publication of the Register of the Committee 
of Public Safety, which is being so admir¬ 
ably carried out by M. Aulard, is to be 
supplemented by a complete edition of the 
letters of the great Carnot. It is by the 
publication of such documents that the real 
history of the Revolution can alone be dis¬ 
covered. Hitherto writers on the subject 
have been dependent too much upon files 
of contemporary newspapers, and upon the 
often untrustworthy memoirs of actors on 
the political stage. What all students have 
been longing for are the authentic docu¬ 
ments. These the French government is 
now publishing on an extensive scale and in 
sumptuous style; and it is devoutly to be 
wished that the English government would 
follow suit. If it would only publish Pitt’s 
despatches, what an enormons amount of 
misconception would be swept away ? 

The name of Lazare Nicolas Marguerite 
Carnot is generally identified with the mili¬ 
tary successes of the First Republic, He 
was added to the Committee of Public 
Safety for the express purpose of directing 
the military operations of the armies on 
the frontiers. The Committee based its 
authority, and was endured by the people, 
on the ground that a strong government 
was necessary to enable France to fight the 
rest of Europe. Carnot had the good for¬ 
tune to be attached to the department which 
shed glory on the government of the Com¬ 
mittee. Others, such as Billaud-Varenne 
and Robespierre bear the obloquy of in¬ 
augurating and carrying out the Terror; 
whereas Carnot has associated his name 
with the victories won by France, and not 
with the horrors of the guillotine. Yet 
Carnot would have been one of the first to 
have insisted upon the solidarity of the 
Committee of Public Safety. His signature 
is attached to some of the most sanguinary 
of its resolutions. It is idle to say that he 
ought not to bear the responsibility for his 
share in the Terror: the whole system must 
be judged together; rightly or wrongly, all 
the members of the Committee considered 
that the ravages of the guillotine in Paris 
were indispensable for military success upon 
the frontiers. Carnot did not himself try 
to shirk this responsibility, and the attempt 
to separate the military from the adminis¬ 
trative measures of the Terror must always 
fail. Nevertheless, the work of the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety can be looked at 
from both sides with advantage, as long as 
the two departments are recognised as 
closely united. M. Charavay’s edition of 
Carnot’s Letters will therefore be an indis¬ 
pensable supplement to M. Aulard’s Acts of 
the Committee of Public Safety. 

Carnot has been called the “ organiser of 
victory.” The title is deserved; but just as 
people are apt to disregard the co-operation 
of his colleagues on the Committee, so 


popular opinion has largely neglected the 
measure of assistance given by his military 
advisers. The direction of fourteen armies 
was too much for any single man. Some 
modern writers, actuated by a malicious 
desire to belittle the services of Carnot, have 
exaggerated those of his principal helpers. 
The Topographical Committee worked out 
indeed tne details of Carnot’s military plans; 
but he was the real master of the situation, 
and the ability of his military advisers 
should not be used as an argument for 
depreciating the man on whom rested the 
responsibility. Some of Carnot’s coadjutors 
ranked among the most distinguished officers 
of monarchical France. Among them may 
be specially cited the name of tne engineer, 
D’Artjon, who invented the use of red-hot 
shot in the siege of Gibraltar. Even greater 
was the assistance given to Carnot by his 
colleague in the Committee of Public Safety, 
Prieur of the Cote d’Or. Prieur, like Carnot, 
had been an officer in the Royal Engineers, 
and he took charge of the important and 
difficult work of providing the armies with 
the munitions of war. France became a 
vast workshop, and Prieur managed to 
supply in abundance every requisite for the 
efficient discharge of military operations, 
leaving Carnot free to direct the strategy of 
the several campaigns. 

In later volumes we shall be able to study 
Carnot’s military plans, and we shall then 
be able to form an opinion whether or no 
he was a great military innovator. We 
shall be able to judge how far he deserves 
his reputation as one of the greatest soldiers 
of the world, the destroyer of the old system 
of Frederick the Great, and the forerunner 
of Napoleon. But in this first volume, 
which contains Carnot’s correspondence from 
August, 1792, to March, 1793, we see him 
only as a deputy on mission. He did not 
enter the Committee of Public Safety until 
August, 1793, and by that time he had had 
during his missions plenty of opportunities 
to study the condition of the armies of the 
Republic in the field. This experience was 
most useful to him, for it enabled him to 
see that the old strategy was quite unsuited 
for the enthusiastic but undisciplined masses 
of the new levies. He also learnt one im¬ 
portant lesson, that the soldiers were more 
willing to trust and obey the deputies sent 
on mission by the Convention than their 
own generals. It was by means of the 
deputies on mission that Carnot at a later 
date was able to impress his views upon 
the French armies; and the situation of the 
deputies with regard to generals, officers, 
and soldiers was well known to him, from 
the experience he had gathered during his 
own missions. 

The name of M. Charavay on the title 
page is a guarantee for the excellence of 
this edition of Carnot’s Letters. Not only 
has he made extensive use of the public 
records at the Archives, but he has also 
been permitted to consult the family papers. 
In addition, he is well known by his cata¬ 
logues of the collections of autographs, 
which he has prepared for sale, notably of 
those rich in revolutionary documents. A 
vast number of autographs have passed 
through his hands, some of which, as all 
readers of La Evolution Fran$aise (the 


monthly periodical devoted to the history of 
the Revolution) are well aware, are of 
unique importance. The biographical notes 
appended by him to this volume are pe¬ 
culiarly full and extremely valuable, for 
M. Charavay is, as he himself confesses, 
almost a fanatic on such minute questions 
of accuracy as the spelling of names, and 
the exactness of dates. It goes without 
saying that the volume is produced, like all 
those proceeding from the Imprimerie 
Nationals, with every advantage of paper 
and printing. It is hardly necessary to add, 
also, that this collection of Carnot’s Letters 
must form an indispensable part of every 
library which professes to collect books 
bearing upon the history of the French 
Revolution. 

H. Morse Stephens. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Woman's Ambition. By Henry Cress- 
well. In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

The Village Blacksmith. By Darley Dale. 

In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 

Under Pressure. By the Marchesa Theodoli. 

In 2 vols. (Macmillans.) 

Etelka's Vow. By Dorothea Gerard. 
(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Syringa. By Arthur Nestorien. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 

The Downfall. By Emile Zola. Translated. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

A Saint, and Others. By Paul Bourget. 
Translated. (Osgood, McHvaine & Co.) 

A Little Norsk. By Hamlin Garland. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

The Runaway Browns. By H. C. Bunner. 
(Brentanos.) 

A Modem Romance. By Laurence Bliss. 
(Methuen.) 

It is the present reviewer’s misfortune not 
to have come across any of the numerous 
novels which, he learns from the forepage, 
Mr. Henry Cresswell has written. He is, 
therefore, unable to say whether A Woman's 
Ambition is an advance or a falling-off com¬ 
pared with previous productions. The story 
is none the worse for its commonplaceness of 
general details, but it suffers from a con¬ 
ventionality of treatment. Though often 
brightly and pleasantly written, and occa¬ 
sionally with an ease and mastery of 
dramatic effect which is at once welcome 
and a surprise, the style is strangely un¬ 
equal. At times it is pompous and inflated; 
then the author seems to have men¬ 
tally shaken himself, and for the ensuing 
few pages, or even for a chapter or two, all 
goes crisply and well. But, if much of the 
background, and frequently the manner 
and method, be commonplace, the central 
motive certainly is not. There are few 
Mrs. Kings, even in that strange world of 
fiction which constitutes the limbo between 
the impossible and the possible; fewer still, 
fortunately, in real life. She is, as Mr. 
Cresswell shows her to us, in many respects 
an excellent and even admirable woman, so 
far as the main course of her life is concerned; 
but, with regard to the two young men 
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whom she has brought up as her own sons, 
though she is neither wife nor widow, and 
has never borne children, she is practically 
a monomaniac. There is one notable scene 
in the book, where the old maid, whose 
passion of repressed, motherhood has made 
her commit folly after folly, and at last actual 
crime, tries to strangle a man who had 
guessed what she had so long kept secret, 
and this in the presence of her two 
“sons.” A Woman’s Ambition is much 
too long. Told in a third of its present 
length, the story would be an interesting 
one, though even then the strain upon the 
reader’s credulity would need to be light¬ 
ened. If the story, which will no doubt 
appeal to a large section of Mr. Mudie’s 
public, appear later in a one-volume 
edition, Mr. Cresswell might with advan¬ 
tage prune the excess of latinised words. 
Here is a sentence at random (vol. iii.): 

“ No long process of ratiocination led her from 
those various considerations to a resolution to 
listen. The consciousness of all those ideas 
was a simultaneous and momentary one; and 
it was in obedience to them in the aggregate 
that she replied,” &c. 

There is an interesting fact connected with 
Mr. Dale’s novel, The Village Blacksmith , 
which may be noted, although it has nothing 
to do with the story itself. I see by the 
imprint that the book has been printed at a 
Dutch press. This is the third or fourth 
novel which has come to me for review with 
this identical imprint. The fact goes to 
substantiate what has of late been so vigor¬ 
ously denied, that much of the printing 
work of the London publishing firms is now 
being done abroad. Certainly the neat 
type and pleasant setting are, in the present 
instance, more attractive than one finds in 
the common run of novels; and if this 
result is to be obtained with less than the 
usual outlay, it is perhaps as well that a 
timely lesson should be brought home to 
English printers. Mr. Dale’s romance, 
unfortunately, hardly lives up to its “ type.” 
The story is by no means uninteresting, and 
to those who love the sentimental (the 
genuine, not (the merely foolish senti¬ 
mental) it will or ought to afford a good 
deal of pleasure. For others, I fear, there 
is too much of this kind of thing:— 

“ The next thing of any interest to other people 
which occurred was Vera’s hat came off. How 
it happened has never transpired ; but after its 
loss was discovered, which was not immediately, 
and the hat had been readjusted by Captain 
Ealeigh, which was a somewhat lengthy pro¬ 
ceeding, the conversation assumed a less frag¬ 
mentary nature than it had partaken of during 
this little interlude.” 

This is bad enough for ear and eye and 
human patience generally: but when the 
author takes to apostrophising in this 
fashion:— 

“ And now, ye angels, who stand with folded 
wings beside that innooent mother and still 
more innocent child—shield them: for a sudden 
fierce anger rose in the heart of the father 
ns,” &c.— 

thereafter, the reader can but—well, can 
refrain without deep regret from ordering 
from the library the other two novels, “ &c., 
&c.,” which, I see from the title page, Mr. 
Darley Dale has already fathered. 


An exceptional interest attaches to the 
“ Scenes from Roman Life,” to give the 
Marchesa Theodoli’s supplementary title to 
Under Pressure. The book, avowedly a first 
venture, is dedicated to Mr. Marion Craw¬ 
ford, to whose “friendly incitement” it 
would seem to be due. The author, who 
bears an honoured name in Rome, is an 
American who, “ by marriage and earliest 
associations, is capable of describing some 
of the customs, prejudices, and virtues still 
subsisting in a portion of Roman society ” 
to which she belongs. Despite the opening 
sentences, which are composed in a stiff 
self-conscious fashion, the novel is well 
written. Its paramount interest, however, 
does not lie iu the style, which is in no 
way distinctive or specially attractive ; and 
still less in the plot, which is feeble; but in 
the fact that we have here a presentment of 
social life in an Italian city of to-day from 
the Italian point of view. No one who has 
lived in Rome and had access to Roman 
society can fail to recognise the essential 
truth of the Marchesa Theodoli’s delinea¬ 
tions of persons, ideals, manners, and habits: 
though no one, in certain respects, not 
even Mr. Marion Crawford, could produce 
such a record unless bom to or" brought 
up among the advantages which the 
author of Under Pressure has enjoyed. Her 
strength lies in portraiture, rather than in 
dramatic representation. Her Princess 
Agnese Astalli and Signora Camilla Segni 
are true in every line and touch ; it is when 
the plot has to be woven, and incidents 
evolved, and divers temperaments to be 
depicted in active and passive states, that 
she is less satisfactory. It is doubtful if a 
heroine such as Bianca Astalli can appeal to 
English readers—to those, at any rate, to 
whom the conventual life presents no aspect 
that is either reasonable or alluring. But the 
story of her own and her sister’s love expe¬ 
riences is sympathetically told; and that, 
after all, is what the ordinary reader will 
care most for in Under Pressure. 

Miss Dorothea Gerard’s Austrian stories 
are always welcome. If not one of her 
most successful, Etelka's Vow is a very read¬ 
able and even engrossing tale. Its weak¬ 
ness lies in the radical unlikelihood of the 
actions of more than one of the characters. 
Etelka has vowed to avenge the man who 
caused the death of a lover who, by an act 
of inexcusable folly—though in Austria it 
seems it would be, to say the least of it, 
condoned—takes his life on the eve of his 
great happiness. The man to whose 
criminal or indefensibly weak negligence 
this death is due ultimately becomes the 
husband of Etelka. Here is the germ of 
the story: it would be unfair to say more. 
Perhaps Etelka’s action, when the inevitable 
discovery comes, will be to many as credible 
as that of Lieutenant Paloghy in committing 
suicide: to me, the supreme acts of both 
seem inconsistent with their respective 
characters. But that is a matter of opinion. 
There can, on the other hand, scarcely be 
two opinions regarding the charm of Miss 
Gerard’s background touches. In this 
respect Etelka's Vow is as delightful as any 
of its predecessors. 

Mr. Arthur Nestorien has a fondness for 
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peculiar names for his personages, such as 
Mooton, Yailesborough, Gioval. He affects 
a staccato system of punctuation and a 
spasmodic collocation of words. He some¬ 
times indulges in sentences certainly suc¬ 
cinct, if that be a saving merit, but bar¬ 
barous of appearance, e.g., the complete, 
enigmatical, daringly original sentence, 
“They bewared”; again, in other sen¬ 
tences, long and perplexing to an extra¬ 
ordinary degree, as the hundred and eleven 
words that—on p. 324 —hang together on 
twenty commas and a semicolon. Finally 
—no, not so, for he has many strange 
predilections—say, rather, to conclude with, 
he hankers after uncanny adjectives, as tho 
misbegotten term that looms through this 
sentence: “And the smoke hung thick in 
the mist, nubigenous, dense.” Mr. Nes¬ 
torien, too, does not disdain to show his 
prejudices. Scotland (to be exact, the 
northern portion of it) “ is a country where 
every woman looks and behaves half like 
a man ” (p. 236): the universities may have 
justification for their existence, but they do 
not enable a man to learn French: “ Already 
he saw his paragraphs .... full of sug¬ 
gestions and of French words mostly spelt 
wrong (sic) (for Mooton’s French was of 
the best university commong-ctes-rd style)" 
(p. 123). The story of Stjringa is worthy of 
the author of these “ elegances.” 

It is a relief to turn to two such books as 
The Downfall and A Saint, translations 
though they be. It would be out of place 
for me to say much at this late date on the 
now novel by M. Zola. I may mention, 
however, that I took up Mr. Ernest 
Yizetelly’s translation of La Debdck almost 
immediately after perusal of the original, 
and read the greater portion for a 
second time with an onhanced sense of 
the power and sweep of M. Zola’s genius. 
It has always seemed to me that Germinal 
is one of the great books of the age; it is 
saying much, then, to affirm that La DebAdt 
is not unworthy to rank with it. It is an 
overwhelming argument against war: a 
more damning and conclusive arraignment 
than any poetical or philosophical tirade 
that has ever been penned. And this is so 
because it is written with the blood of the 
ignobly slain and the miserably martyred. 
Those who do not read French, or who 
prefer an English version if tolerable, may 
be sure that Mr. Vizetelly’s rendering is in 
all respects trustworthy as well as scholarly. 
The volume has the additional attraction of 
elucidatory notes by the translator, who, it 
may perhaps not be superfluous to add, was 
a war correspondent during the Franco- 
German struggle for supremacy. 

Very different in method and manner is 
the work of M. Paul Bourget, prince des 
psyehologues. But in truth this volume is 
not a novel, or even a series of tales, 
but rather a long fictitious narrative of the 
author’s visit to another such monastery 
as that of Monte Oliveto in Umbria, 
and its priestly sovereign (of both, 
though it is scarce pertinent, the present 
writer also has the liveliest recollection), 
with, for padding, three supplementary 
little stories. M. Bourget is often accused 
by M. Lemaitre, and other ultra-patriotic 
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scribes, of Anglomania. But he is no lover, 
at least, of the unprotected female tourist 
who dauntlessly, “ without good looks, 
good manners, or good dressing,” sallies 
abroad to the confusion of foreign males. 
This is how the gallant author of the 
Pkysiologie dr VAmour Modems chronicles 
n certain meeting in the Pisan Campo 
Santo 

“ In the course of my visits to the Campo 
Santo I had noticed a couple of elderly English 
maiden ladies, who, by their singular ugliness 
and their utilitarian strangeness of attire, were 
a living illustration in oaricature of the beautiful 
verse of a poet to a corpse:— 

‘ Thou hast no longer sex nor age.’ ” 

Mr. John Gray’s translation is generally 
fluent and litoral—sometimes too literal; 
and, apart from a few strange lapses, is 
pleasing and even graceful, particularly 
when it is remembered what an exception¬ 
ally individual and delicate writer M. 
Bourget is. 

I have more than once drawn attention 
in the Academy to the admirable work of a 
young American romancist, Mr. Hamlin 
Garland. This small book of his, A Little 
North, is a delightful story, full of humour 
of the finest kind, genuine pathos, and 
enthralling in its vivid human interest. 
The Norse orphan lass, who, both as child 
and woman, wins the hearts of the two 
great Missourians, is a welcome change 
after the usual three-volume heroine. As 
for Bert and Anson, they are heroes and fit 
to be fathers of kings, though it would 
have amazed them to hear it. 

Mr. H. C. Bunner has a very pretty repu¬ 
tation for humour—to say nothing of the 
bays he gained by his Airsfrom Arcady —won, 
so to say, off his own bat, and also as editor of 
the generally delightful Puck, which, some¬ 
what ineptly, has been called the Punch of 
America. The Punaway Broicn^ is a dainty 
and amusing comedy-burlesque. The story 
is told with grace and verve : one smiles at 
every page and often laughs genially. What 
more is wanted ? It is certainly an added 
incitement to possess oneself of this “ Brown 
Study ” that it is so charmingly illustrated, 
printed, and generally “ set forth.” 

The publishers of Mr. Bliss’s romance 
have hit upon a novel method of attraction. 
The delicate etching by Mr. Sainton, which 
ordinarily would bo a frontispiece, is here 
imprinted on the outside parchment cover. 
The effect, in this instance at any rate, is 
pleasing: though, scarcely necessary to say, 
such a method of illustration might readily 
become positively offensive. Mr. Bliss’s 
story is not so distinctly modern as to justify 
its title, but it is an interesting if painful 
study of the development along unusual 
lines of a morbid temperament. The author 
will do better when he has learned to dis¬ 
tinguish between the vraie rerili- of life and 
mere literary realism. 

William Sharp. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Indian Fairy Tales. Selected and edited by 
Joseph Jacobs. Illustrated by John D. Batten. 
(David Nutt.) The Green Fairy Book. Edited 
by Andrew Laog. With illustrations by H. J. 


Ford. (Longmans.) Mr. Jacobs and Mr. 
Lang progress with equal steps in their agree¬ 
able task of making children of to-day familiar 
with fragments of the oldest literatures of the 
world. Each has produced his third volume. 
Mr. Jacobs, after “collecting” English, and 
“editing” Celtic fairy tales, now passes to 
India, where (like most other scholars) he finds 
the original homo of this class of folk-lore ; 
and there seems no reason why his geographical 
tour should not be productive of many future 
results. Mr. Lang, on the other hand, 
announces that he knows when to stop; and 
that the coloured series of “ Fairy Books ” will 
not go beyond Blue, Red, and Green. However, 
we may trust his ingenuity to provide a substi¬ 
tute for next Christmas. So much for general 
introduction. Of the two collectors, Mr. 
Jacobs, as usual, is the more stimulating. He 
has cast his net wider, and dressed up his catch 
with a more piquant sauce. Here you will 
find nursery stories told by an ayah to 
English girls only a few years ago, side by sido 
with translations of Buddhist Jatakas, which 
certainly date back for two milleniums; and 
both alike are written in the same crisp style 
that shows their substantial identity of source. 
At the same time, he has enriched his text 
with analytic and comparative notes (carefully 
placed at the end), which contain more matter 
for argument than a volume of tho Folk-Lore 
Journal. .As in his first volume he claimed to 
have traced to his mythological source the Childe 
Roland of Shakspere and of Browning; as in 
his second volume he tore to pieces the Welsh 
associations of Gelert; so now, ho yet more 
boldly declares that Brer Rabbit himself, like 
St. Josaphat, is merely a negro incarnation of 
Gautama Buddha. All will not accept Mr. 
Jacobs’s conclusions—and some of them are 
perhaps incapable of demonstration ; but for 
ourselves, we shall continue to believe that his 
is the only fertile method of reasoning in com¬ 
parative folk-lore. Mr. Lang—who, on other 
occasions, is not afraid to argue about mytho¬ 
logy—leaves speculation altogether on one side 
when he has the pleasure of boys and girls to 
consult. He takes his goods where he finds 
them (though it happens that most are either 
French or German), being satisfied with their 
merit as stories ; and then he sets his company 
of fair translators to work, for our benefit. 
Many will prefer this mode, and we will not 
quarrel with their tastes. So, too, we do not 
intend to draw any invidious comparison 
between the two illustrators, each of whom 
stands head-and-shoulders above the average. 
Mr. Batten, in particular, has caught the charm 
of Eastern decoration and Eastern dress; but he 
is not always successful in his faces, and some¬ 
times) fails in his animals. On the plate op¬ 
posite p. 120, he has a bullock that is worthy of 
Mr. Kipling pi-re, though it is out of place. 

Master Bartlemy. By Frances E. Crompton. 
With illustrations by T. Pym. (Innes.) The 
series of “ The Dainty Books ” to which Miss 
Crompton’s new story belongs starts with an 
ideal which we hope it will realise—a promise 
which it may not always be easy to perform. 
Miss Crompton’s story of “ Master Bartlemy ” 
is, however, dainty enough to encourage ex¬ 
pectation. It is a very sweet and pure story 
of a very nice little girl called Nancy, who wo 
aro glad to find was not too good to live. We 
feared that she was going to be at one time, 
because she had such a very nasty attack in her 
“ throat” ; but sho pulled through, and every¬ 
body was very glad, including the poor men and 
women of the village. But why they should be 
glad, and who Master Bartlemy was, and what 
is the secret of The Thankful Heart we shall 
leave the reader, old or young, to discover. 
The illustrations though not very extraordinary 
are nice, and so is the binding. 

D 


Crum's Krst and Bellhaven Tales. By Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. (Fisher Unwin.) Why 
Crow’s Nest should come first in the title and 
Bellhaven Tales in the book is a question which 
perhaps only the author could tell. If it is a 
sign of a contest os to which should precede 
the other in order of merit, we are not sur¬ 
prised at traces of difficulty. Both are excel¬ 
lent iu their kind. One is a tenable incident 
in tho war of North and South told admirably. 
The picture of Pink “come to claim her dead,” 
will live long in the imagination of the reader, 
and the charming vision of the old Virginian 
household so soon to be desolated will not easily 
bo forgotten. As for the Bellhaven tales they 
want little of perfection either in matter or 
manner. It is here we think of Mrs. Gaskell. 
Old Alexandria, though in the United States, 
is the next neighbour of Cranford in the literary 
world. It is sufficient praise for Mrs. Harrison 
to say that the two pictures stand comparison. 
Whether or not an old bundle of love letters 
provided some of the material for the story of 
Lucilla, called “When the Century Came in,” 
it is full of the fragrance of a past age, admir¬ 
ably simple and quaint in its language, charm¬ 
ing in the truth of its human feenng. Next to 
this we place “ Monsieur Alcibiade ” (which by- 
the-by does not remind us of Cranford in the 
least), a story of much humour and pathos also. 
The book winds up with another story of the war 
called “Una and King David,” in which the 
reader is introduced to a young lady and an old 
nigger whose acquaintance they will be very 
pleased to make. 

Broiniics ami Host-leaves. By Roma White 
(Blanche Oram). With numerous illustrations 
by L. Leslie Brooke. (Innes.) These stories 
and poems are decidedly ingenious; there is no 
doubt about the excellence of their morals, and 
both the proso and verse are above the overage. 
But somehow the stories are not convincing : 
no one, wo fea’-, not even the most fanciful 
and credulous children, will quite believe in the 
story of tho White Violets, or the story of the 
Silver Bowl. Perhaps also the pitch of self- 
denial throughout the book is just a little too 
high. But still we must not be hypercritical, 
and there are many nice things in tho book. 
“Mrs. Tomtit’s ‘At Home’” is particularly 
good, with its humorous (daintily humorous) 
bird songs. Master Thrush’s solo is delightful, 
and so is the song about the Cowardly Wren, 
who would not take her first flight until she had 
boon pushed off the bough by her mother. 

‘ 1 Then came a sudden chirp of fright! 

The wren P O, whero was she P 
She’d taken an unwilling flight 
From that old apple tree ; 

And sitting gasping on the ground, 

Her breath entirely spent, 

Confessed, with pride, that she had found 
A new accomplishment! ” 

If Miss Blanche Oram could cultivate this vein 
she might achieve a real success. 

Fairy Tales in other Glands. By Julia 
Goddard. (Cassells.) With eighty-six illus¬ 
trations ; and all of these are good, some very 
good, reminding one quite of the old days 
when spirit and character were thought of 
more importance than size and the cutting of 
tints. And Miss Goddard has the pen of the 
real storyteller. It was a happy thought, a 
diversion in more than one sense, to treat the 
old tales geographically. The stories which 
we all know and love—Jack the Giant-Killer, 
Beauty and the Beast, the Sleeping Princess, 
and several more—are retold with fresh impulse 
of imagination without complete loss of the old 
charm. Those who don’t and those who do 
know the originals will read the book with 
pleasure. Those who do will, however, have 
some cause for remonstrance with Miss Goddard. 
Is she a man-hater or a prude, or does she t hink 
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matrimony one of those things that children 
should not think about P However that may 
be, there is no marrying or giving in marriage 
in her chaste volume. Jack (or Jan) may kill 
any amount of giants, but he will not win a 
bride; Magnus may release the beautiful lady 
who has been transformed into a bear, but he 
may not wed her; Beauty may brave the Beast, 
but he will turn out no beautiful Prince, but 
—an uncle! Some of her stories begin in the 
good old way, “ Once upon a time,” but they 
never end with “ they were married and lived 
happily ever after.” There will be no new 
generation of heroes and princesses if this sort 
of thing goes on. 

The Feather. By Ford H. Madox Hueffer, 
with frontispiece by F. Madox Brown. (Fisher 
Unwin.) The story begins well and goes on 
pretty well and ends in absurdity. It is a 
pity, for Mr. Hueffer is not without imagina¬ 
tion, and there are some parts of the story—as 
the carrying off of the princess and the voyage 
to the moon—which are very cleverly done. 
The rock he splits upon is humour, or what the 
author takes for it. Bandying of old puns and 
farcical incidents of the horse-collar order are 
introduced without any sense of literary 
propriety: and the tale ends with a sort of 
harlequinade, which is neither clever nor 
amusing. The author seems to have break¬ 
fasted with LemprWre, dined with W. S. 
Gilbert, and supped with Jerome K. Jerome; 
and the result is a nightmare in which many 
good things are jumbled incongruously. Per¬ 
haps this is the mark at which the author 
aimed. If so, we are sorry, as he could do 
much better if he chose. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Hon. Alicia M. T. Amherst and 
Mr. Percy E. Newberry have in preparation a 
work on the History of English Gardening. 
The first part of the book, that dealing with 
the period extending from the Roman Con¬ 
quest to the end of the sixteenth century, 
will be a republication in chapter form, and 
with considerable additions, of a series of 
articles by Mr. Newberry which appeared in 
the Gardener's Chronicle in 1888, 1889, and 
1890. The work will appear early next year, 
and will be published by Mr. Quaritch. 

Messes. William Blackwood & Sons will 
ublish next month a volume of essays by Mr. 

. W. Cross, the editor of George Eliot’s Life, 
entitled Impressions of Dante and the New 
World. 

Mesehs. Richakd Bentley & Son will issue 
immediately Bed-Letter Days of my Life , by 
Mrs. Andrew Crosse, containing reminiscences 
and anecdotes of men and women of letters of 
the middle of the present century, and of the 
scientific personages who founded the British 
Association. Readers of Temple Bar know how 
wide was Mrs. Crosse’s circle of acquaintances, 
and how pleasantly she can tell a story. The 
book will be in two volumes. 

Messrs. Began Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. announce for immediate publication a 
facsimile of the original English edition of The 
Kalender of Shepherdee (1506), with prolegomena, 
index, and glossary by Dr. H. Oskar Sommer, 
tho editor of Malory’s Morte Darthur. We may 
be permitted to add that Dr. Sommer, to whom 
we owe so much for the illustration of the 
sources of our early literature, has during the 
present week taken to himself an English wife. 

Mr. J. F. Hogan, author of The Irish in 
Australia, has completed a study of the 
public life of the late Robert Lowe, Vis¬ 
count Sherbrooke, in both hemispheres. Mr. 


Hogan has devoted particular attention to Mr. 
Lowe’s Australian career, concerning which he 
has unearthed a quantity of interesting informa¬ 
tion concerning him in his threefold capacity 
of politician, journalist, and barrister. 

The subscription list for London City Suburbs, 
of which the Queen has accepted the dedica¬ 
tion, will dose on November 30. 

The Bishop of Worcester has resigned the 
general editorship of the Cambridge Greek 
Testament for Schools and Colleges; and the 
Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, fellow of Christ’s 
College, has been appointed by the Syndics of 
the University Press to edit the remaining 
volumes of the series. The Book of the 
Revelation, with a commentary by the late 
Rev. W. H. Simcox, edited by his brother, Mr. 
G. A. Simcox, is now in the press. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication a reprint from the Encyclopaedia 
on “ The Properties of Things,” by Bartholo¬ 
mew Anglicus. It will be entitled Mediaeval 
Lore, and will be edited by Mr. Robert Steele, 
with a preface by William Morris. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin will publish imme¬ 
diately a volume entitled More Wild Nature, by 
Mrs. Brightwen, a vice-president of the Sel- , 
borne Society, and author of “ Wild Nature 
Won by Kindness,” to which the present work 
is a pendant. The volume is illustrated by the 
author. 

The Story of the Golden Owl, by Mrs. Dora 
Greet, provokes examination, both the text and 
Mr. Ambrose Dudley’s illustrations in black 
and white chalk being on brown paper. Mrs. 
Greet’s story and Mr. Andrew Tuer’s Book of 
Delightful and Strange Designs, being One 
Hundred Facsimile Illustrations of the Art of 
the Japanese Stenoiller, appear to-day from the 
Leadenhall Press. 

Messrs. Eden, Remington & Co. will issue 
immediately Masterpieces of Crime, by Mr. 
Albert D. Vandam; and Too Easily Jealous, by 
Mrs. H. G. Russell. 

Paul’s Prayers, and other Sermons is the 
title of a new volume by the Rev. Alex. 
Maclaren, shortly to be issued by Messrs. 
Alexander & Shepheard. 

Among the articles to appear in the forthcom¬ 
ing issue of the Religious Review of Rt views will be 
‘ 1 Tennyson—In Memoriam, ’ ’ by Canon Fleming; 

“ Crossing the Bar,” rendered into Latin verse 
by Mr. Oswald A. Smith; and “ Ernest Renan 
from a French Protestant’s Point of View.” 

Dr. Stalker’s Life of Christ has been trans¬ 
lated into Japanese, and his Life of St. Paul 
into Spanish. 

The well-known embossed binding which 
has distinguished Bohn’s Libraries from the 
earliest issues will be abandoned with the new 
year, in favour of the new style, which for 
some time past has been obtainable as an 
alternative. As Messrs. Bell will in future 
keep this only in stock, those who wish to 
complete sets of any particular subject or 
author in the old binding, should lose no time 
jn ordering the necessary volumes. 

On November 8, Prof. T. Hayter Lewis was 
installed as master of the Quatuor Coronati 
Lodge, in the place of Mr. W. H. Rylands. The 
wardens are Dr. W. Wynn Westcott and the 
Rev. C. J. Ball; the treasurer, Mr. Walter 
Besant; and the secretary, Mr. G. W. Speth. 
The publications of this body of freemasons 
extend to some eight volumes, and comprise 
many valuable reproductions of ancient MSS. 
The outer circle of the Lodge, composed of 
subscribers to its Proceedings, now number about 
1400 members, 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Dr. Erwin Grueber, reader in Roman law at 
Oxford, has been appointed deputy regius 
professor of civil law, for the special purpose 
of delivering certain lectures. Prof. Bryce had 
offered to resign the chair; but it appears that 
All Souls College is not yet able to provide the 
full endowment contemplated under its new 
statutes. 

Dr. G. Birkbeck Hill, the editor of 
Boswell and Johnson, has been elected an 
honorary fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
Johnson’s old college. 

Sir John Stainer, professor of music at 
Oxford—who has just been elected to an 
honorary fellowship at Magdalen College, where 
he was formerly organist—was to deliver a public 
lecture to-day (Saturday), in the Sheldonian 
Theatre, upon “Lute, Viol, and Voice,” with 
musical illustrations. 

The Rev. Dr. Joseph Edkins, of Peking, will 
deliver two public lectures at Oxford, at the 
Indian Institute, on Wednesday and Saturday 
next, upon “ Sources of the Ideas of the Chinese 
on God, of their Mythology, of their Ethics, 
and of their Views of the Future State.” 

Prof. T. McKenny Hughes has been elected 
resident of the Cambridge Philosophical 
ociety, in succession to Prof. G. H. Darwin. 

The faculty of natural science at Oxford 
adopted a resolution recommending that their 
subject should form a part of the first public 
examination. Apparently, this means — not 
that all candidates for moderations should 
ossesB an elementary knowledge of science— 
ut that there should be a third list of honours 
in moderations, in addition to classics and 
mathematics. 

At St. John’s College, Cambridge, one of the 
vacant fellowships has been awarded for 
mathematics, and two for classics. The dis¬ 
sertation submitted by Mr. G. T. Bennett 
(senior wrangler in 1890, and first Smith’s prize¬ 
man, 1892) was on “ The Residues of Powers of 
Numbers for any Composite Modulus, Real or 
Complex.” This paper is in course of publica¬ 
tion in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society. Mr. H. D. Darbishire (first 
class in Part II. of Classical Tripos, 1888, and 
M’Mahon Law Student) sent in “ Notes on the 
Spiritus Asper,” “ Contributions to Greek 
Lexicography,” on tbStfus 

tbSt( ia; also “Studies on Sanskrit L and B,’ 
and on “The Indo-European Words for fox 
and wolf.” Of these papers, the first two 
have already been published by the Cambridge 
Philological Society. Mr. T. R. Glover 
(medallist for Greek epigram, 1890, 1891 ; 
Porson prizeman, 1891 ; first Chancellor’s 
classical medallist, 1892; and first class in 
both parts of the Classical Tripos, 1891-2) wrote 
on “ The Tenure of Land in Ancient Greece.” 

At the meeting of the Cambridge Anti¬ 
quarian Society on Wednesday next, Mr. W. H. 
bt. John Hope will read a paper on “ The 
Armorial Ensigns of the University, the Col¬ 
leges, and the Regius Professors,” illustrated 
with a large number of seals, original grants 
of arms, and other documents. 

The Romanes Lecture which Mr. Gladstone 
delivered at Oxford on October 24 is now 
published (Henry Frowde) under the modest 
title of An Academic Sketch. The author has 
added footnotes, giving some of his authorities ; 
and an appendix, correcting one or two matters 
of fact. We do not propose to criticise either 
the general argument or the details of an 
essay which will at least have the effect of 
arousing popular interest in the history of our 
universities. We must, however, protest 
against the phrase “ Francis, Lord Bacon ” on 
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p. 19. “Lord Bacon” alone is bad enough, 
though it has received the sanction of 
Macaulay. But “Francis, Lord Bacon” is 
doubly offensive, as presenting the spurious 
appearance of occuracy. It is as if one should 
say, “ Benjamin, Lord Disraeli.” 

A special course of three lectures on ‘ ‘ Tenny¬ 
son and his Poems ” will be delivered by Prof. 
J. W. Hales, at the Ladies’ Department of 
King’s College, Kensington-square, on Mon¬ 
days, at 3 p.m., beginning on November 28. 

The death is announced of the Rev. A. W. 
Wratislaw, sometime fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and afterwards headmaster of 
Bury St. Edmund’s School. In 1877 he 
delivered a course of lectures on the Hchester 
foundation at Oxford, upon The Native 
Literature of Bohemia in the Fourteenth Century 
(Bell, 1878)._ 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL JOTTINGS. 
Messrs. Sotheby have already begun dis¬ 
persing the library of Count Louis Apponyi, 
brought over from Hungary for the purpose; 
but still we may mention it, as the sale will 
continue till next Tuesday. The collection was 
formed by the great-grandfather of the present 
Count, at the same period as the Althorp 
library. It is particularly rich in first editions 
of the classics, printed in the fifteenth century; 
in the finest illustrated works on natural 
history ; and in heraldic MSS. Among Bibles, 
there are the Complutensian Polyglott, on 
vellum ; the Piacenza Latin Bible (1475); tho 
suppressed Aldine Vulgate (1590), and the fifth 
German Bible (Augspurg, 1473-75). The 
Botticelli Dante unfortunately has only oopies 
of the original engravings by Baldini. A 
special curiosity is the MS. of Ptolemy, from 
which the Roman edition of 1478 was printed, 
with maps and illuminations. 

Messrs. Elkin Matthews & John Lane, 
of the Bodley Head, Vigo-street—who are not 
only publishers of the newest poetry, but also 
collectors of the rarities of an earlier genera¬ 
tion—have acquired some copies of the four- 
leaf sheet in which Tennyson first issued his 
“ Welcome to Alexandra.” In its original 
form, the poem had about eight lines less than 
as now reprinted, that fine line— 

“ Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air ”— 

being notably absent. But it is interesting to 
observe that no change whatever has been 
made in punctuation and such like details, to 
which Tennyson (unlike Browning) is known 
to have always paid the most scrupulous 
attention. 

The third part of Mr. Bernard Quaritch’s 
Contributions towards a Dictionary of English 
Book-Collectors has followed quickly after the 
second. All the notices are contributed by 
Mr. Michael Kemey. They include Thomas 
Allen, a last-century collector of early English 
books, of whose personality practically nothing 
is known; Home Tooke, whose annotated copy 
of the first edition of Johnson’s Dictionary sold 
for the enormous price of £200; and Benjamin 
Heath Malkin, whose translation of Gil Bias 
passes under the name of Smollett (see 
Academy, October 8). But by far the largest 
space is devoted to the Althorp Library, which 
was sold the other day to Mrs. Henry Rylands 
for a quarter of a million of money. Here will 
be found some interesting details about that 
historic transaction; and also a list of some of 
the books (chiefly Bibles) which Mrs. Rylands 
had previously purchased. Of the Althorp 
Libraiy itself, and of the Earl Spencer who 
formed it, we have a concise account; and also 
a catalogue of the chief rarities, arranged under 
five headings : ante-typographic, Bibles, books 
printed before 1469, Caxtons (fifty-six in 


number, of which at least four are unique), 
and other notable books and editions. The 
illustrations given with this number are—the 
engraving of the portrait of Lord Spencer, 
from Dibdin; and two of Mr. Griggs’s marvel¬ 
lous facsimiles in chromolithography, repre¬ 
senting the first page and the colophon of the 
Mentz Psalter, taken from the copy on vellum 
of the 1459 edition in the possession of 
Mr. Quaritch. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Bowes have issued 
Part B. of their Catalogue of Cambridge Books, 
covering the whole of the eighteenth century. 
A former part dealt with the period from the 
earliest issue of the Cambridge Press in 1531; 
a third, announced as in preparation, will 
carry the work down to the present time; while 
a fourth will comprise addenda, MSS., maps, 
engravings, &c. Though intended, in the 
first place, as a sale catalogue, the large 
number of the entries and the accuracy of the 
details given raise this work to a high place 
among local bibliographies. For the eighteenth 
century, we find here recorded just 500 books 
printed at Cambridge, besides as many more 
that have some connexion with the university, 
the town, or the county. Here we find the 
echoes of old academical controversies, asso¬ 
ciated with the names of Bentley, Whiston, 
and Frend. Here are a long series of the 
Seatonian poems by Christopher Smart, on the 
attributes of the Supreme Being. Here, too, 
is Coleridge’s early drama, The Fall of Robe¬ 
spierre, with proposals on the fly-leaf for 
publishing by subscription Imitations from 
the Modem Latin Poets; and also numbers of 
the Cambridge Intelligencer, with verses by 
“ S. T. C., Sea. Coll.” The set of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Calendar is complete, from its 
first issue in 1796; and it is interesting to 
learn that the name of Deighton appears con¬ 
tinuously among its publishers, except for a 
gap of two years. Lord Braboume would be 
interested in the University Poll-books of the 
time of William Pitt; and there is a sermon 
preached by one Thomas Hough, in 1728, 
which we commend to the notice of the librarian 
of iSt. Paul’s School. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

The one hundred and thirty-ninth session of 
the Society of Arts will be opened on Wednes¬ 
day next, November 16, with an address by Sir 
Richard E. Webster, chairman of the council. 

The first meeting of the present session of 
the Royal Statistical Society will be held at the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street, 
on Tuesday next, at 7.45 p.m., when the 
president, Mr. Charles Booth, will deliver his 
inaugural address on “ Dock Labour.” 

The winter lectures at the London Institu¬ 
tion, Finsbury, will open next week, when 8ir 
Robert Ball will lecture on Monday upon 
“Auriga,” and Precentor Venables on Thurs¬ 
day upon “Lincoln Cathedral.” Both these 
lectures will be illustrated. Among the other 
announcements are—“The Buried Cities of 
Mashonaland,” by Mr. J. Theodore Bent; 
“Photographs of Flying Bullets,” by Prof. 
C. V. Boys; “ Reading as a Recreation,” by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse; “A Study of Sociology 
and Politics among Insects,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Dallinger; “Jewish Wit and Humour,” by the 
Chief Rabbi; “Pepys’s Diary and its Musical 
Notes,” by Prof. Bridge; “ The Women in 
the Buddhist Reformation of the Sixth Century 
B.C.,” by Prof. Rhys Davids; and “ The Nature 
and Function of Bacteria,” by Dr. Klein. The 
Christmas oourse for juveniles will be delivered 
by Prof. Vivian Lewes, upon ‘ ‘ Combustion : 
Slow, Rapid, and Explosive ”; and three 
Travers Lectures in January, by Prof. Silyanus 
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Thompson, upon “ Electric Lighting: Currents, 
Lamps, and Meters.” 

At the meeting of the Ethioal Society, to be 
held on Sunday next, at 7.30 p.m. in Essex- 
street, Strand, Mr. Augustine Birrell will give 
a lecture on “ Morality, Practical and Ideal.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

NOT IN VAIN. 

To E. H. 

“Nothing is sweeter than love; nothing 
stronger, nothing higher . . . nothing fuller 

or better in heaven and in earth .”—Of the Imitation 
of Christ, Book III., Chapter V. Thomas 
A’Kempis. 

Is it so hard a fate indeed, 

Ever to follow where love doth lead? 

Never to catch a glimpse of his face. 

Yet always to feel in every place, 

For ever to follow upon his track, 

Knowing that never can love turn back ? 

But though love passeth thus on before, 

Yet earth is never the same as of yore; 

Never the same as before he came, 

And brightened all life with his burning flame. 
What though he paused not before our door, 
Nor linger’d to cross our threshold o’er ? 

It was but an instant we saw him there, 

Gazed deep in his soul, and found it fair; 

Found it so fair that never again 

Can we, who looked deep in love’s eyes in vain, 

Ever regret the days past by 

Ere we heard the footstep of love draw nigh. 

All our life will he lighten the way; 

We follow him onwards, and brighter the day 
To us who must follow whero love doth go, 
Than to those who never his footstep know. 

To them is the loss—to us is but gain ; 

There is no such thing as to love in vain. 

F. P. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

To the Antiquary for November, Mr. R. 
Curtin contributes a valuable list of the York¬ 
shire churches mentioned in the Domesday 
Survey. The compilation of this catalogue must 
have been attended with no little labour, but it 
will be of great use to future students. We 
heartily wish we had such a catalogue for the 
whole of England. Writer after writer has 
gone on assuming that the Domesday Book 
furnishes complete lists of the churches 
then in being for the counties it covers. 
Even such a scholarly person as the late 
Archdeacon Churton fell into this error, 
and published a map of Lincolnshire with 
the Domesday churches marked on it, for the 
purpose of showing what were the local centres 
of religion in the days of the Conqueror. It 
should never be forgotten that the object of 
Domesday was to afford a basis for taxation, not 
to record ecclesiastical information : it follows, 
therefore, that the churches which contributed 
nothing to the national revenue were left un¬ 
recorded. The Rev. C. F. R. Palmer con¬ 
tinues his paper on prelates of the 
Order of Black Friars of England. The 
catalogue is not yet completed. It already 
oontains far more names than we had counted 
on. Unhappily very little as to the personal 
history of these men has come down to us. 
Who, we wonder, was Friar Thomas, who died 
Bishop of Wisby, on the island of Gothland, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century ? 
Mr. R. C. Hope furnishes yet another paper 
on Holy Wells, dealing this time with those of 
Scotland. 

The current number of the Eastern and 
Western Review contains the first instalment of 
an interesting autobiography of a Madras 
Sepoy “ of the olden time,” edited (or written P) 
by Sir Frederick Qoldanfid, 
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THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

Messes. Percivat. & Co.’s Announcements. 

General Literature. —“The Victorian Age of 
English Literature,” in 2 vols., by Mrs. Oliphant 
and F. E. Oliphant; “A History of the Theories 
of Production and Distribution in English 
Political Economy, from 1776 to 1848,” by 
Edwin Cannan; “ The Evolution of Decorative 
Art,” an essay upon its origin and development 
as illustrated by the art of modem races of 
mankind, by Henry Balfour, with numerous 
illustrations; “ A Short History of the Venetian 
Eepublio,” by Horatio F. Brown, with maps; 
“ British Colonization in Outline,” by the Eev. 
William Parr Greswell; “Technical Essays,” 
by members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society, edited with a preface by William 
Morris ; “ Periods of European History,” edited 
by Arthur Hassall: Period I. A.D., 476-987, by 
C. W. C. Oman ; 987-1272, by Prof. T. F. Tout; 
1272-1494, by E. Lodge ; 1610-1715, by H. O. 
Wakeman; 1715-1789, by A. Hassall; 1789- 
1815, by H. Morse Stephens. “ Popular Lessons 
on Cookery,” by Mrs. Boyd Carpenter; “A 
Paradise of English Poetry,” by the Eev. H. C. 
Beeching; “ History of English,” a sketch of 
the origin and development of the English 
language, with examples, down to the present 
day, by A. C. Champneys; “Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Pamphlets,” by George Saintsbury, 
forming Vol. VI. of the Pocket Library of 
English Literature. 

Theological. —“ Faith,” eleven sermons, with 
a preface, by the Eev. H. C. Beeching ; “ The 
Hours of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” according 
to the i Arum Breviary, together with a brief 
commentary from “ The Mirror of our Lady ” ; 
“ The Altar Book,” edited by a committee of 
priests, containing the order for the administra¬ 
tion of the Holy Communion, according to the 
Book of Common Prayer, together with addi¬ 
tional matter translated from the English 
missals of the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century; “High and Low Church,” by Lord 
Norton. 

Educational. —“ Selections from Ovid,” edited 
by M. J. F. Brackenbury; " Cornelius Nepos,” 
edited by II. N. Kingdon; “ The Gospel accord¬ 
ing to St. Matthew,” edited by H. E. Heatley ; 
forming 8 new vols. of the Junior Students’ 
Classical Series ; “ Primary Latin Exercises,” 
specially adapted to theNewPublic Schools Latin 
Primor, by E. P. Eooper and Francis Herring; 

“ English Grammar,” by Eobert Jackson ; 
“Raleigh’s Discovery of Guiana,” by A. T. 
Martin; “ Scott’s Marmion,” 8 vols., by E. 
F. Charles; “ Shorter Poems by Burns, Byron, 
and Campbell,” by W. Murison ; “ Ancient 
Mariner and Hyperion, with Keats’ Odes,” 

“ Byron’s Childe Harold,” by E. D. A. 
Morshead; “Macaulay’s Essay on Chatham,” 

“ Macaulay’s Essay on the History of the 
Popes,” “Malory’s Morte d’Arthur,” by A. T. 
Martin; “Pope’s Odyssey,” 2 vols., by H. V. 
Pears ; “ Prescott’s Conquest of Peru,” by H. 
C. Tillard ; “ Dampier’s Voyages,” by Eobert 
Steele; “ Burke’s Speeches on America,” by 
Prof. C. Vaughan; “Chaucer’s Tales of the 
Clerke and the Man of La we,” by Prof. C. 
Vaughan; “ Selections from Clarendon’s His¬ 
tory of the Rebellion,” by A. G. Little; 
“Spenser’s Faerie Queene,” by F. S. Boas; 

“ Steele’s Essays,” by L. E. Upcott; “ Macau¬ 
lay’s History,” the first chapter, by A. G. 
Little ; “ Milton’s Comus, &c.,” by C. H. 
Spenco; “Selection from Milton’s Paradise 
Lost,” 2 vols., by Miss Hughes—forming 28 
now volumes of the English classics for schools; 
“L’Oeillet Rouge,” Episode du Chevalier de 
Maison-Rouge, par Alexander Dumas, edited 
by the Rev. W. Horsburgh, forming a new 
volume of the Intermediate Texts ; “ Exercises 
on French Grammar,” by V. J. T. Spiers; 

“ Introduction to French Prose Composition,” 


by Prof. A. L. Meissner ; “A Primer 
of German Grammar,” by A. A. Somer¬ 
ville ; “Primary German Exercises,” for the 
use of the lower forms of public schools, 
adapted to the “ Primer of German Grammar,” 
by A. A. Somerville; “A Commercial Ger¬ 
man Reader,” by H. Preisinger;. “A German 
Primer and Exercise Book,” by Hermann 
Hager and R. P. Horsley. Elementary German 
Texts, each containing on an average 96 
pages, with notes and some with vocabularies; 
the general editor of these texts is B. J. 
Morich, each volume contains, either in excerpt 
or in extenso, a piece of modem German prose 
which, whilst continuous enough to sustain 
interest, will not be too long to be finished in 
the work of a term or two :—“ Bilder aus der 
Tiirkei, from Grube, Geographische Charakter- 
bilder, edited by W. S. Lyon; “ Die Wandelnde 
Glocke, from Der Lahrer Hinkende Bote” 
(Fischer), edited by E. H. Allpress; “ Der 
Besuch im Career ” (Eckstein), edited by 
T. A. Stephens ; “ Episodes from Andreas 

Hofer ” (Otto Hoffmann), edited by O. B. 
Powell; “Fritz auf dem Lande,” edited by E. P. 
Horsley; “ German Historical Reading Book,” 
touching upon subjects referred to by 
“ standard ” authors, dealing with the principal 
great events in the history of all nations, with 
notes, edited by H. S. Beresford-Webb; 
“ Outlines of Roman History,” by Prof. 
H. F. Pelham, with maps; “An Advanced 
History of England,” for use in colleges 
and upper forms of schools, by Prof. Cyril 
Ransome, with maps. The Glasgow Series of 
Elementary Geography, by Lionel W. Lyde:— 
“ Australia,” “ Africa,” “ Minor British Posses¬ 
sions, Great Cities, Great Commodities.” “ An 
Epitome of Geography for Pupils,” and “A 
Manual of Geography for Masters,” by E. E. 
Wethey; ‘ ‘ Notes on Lessons from the Old Testa¬ 
ment,” by the Eev. M. G. Glazebrook; “The 
School Euclid,” by Daniel Brent; “Problems 
in Algebra,” by A. Newell; “ Lessons on Air,” 
by A. E. Hawkins. The Beginner’s Text- 
Books of Science, edited by G. Stallard.— 
“ Naked-eye Botany,” with illustrations and 
floral problems, by F. E. Kitchener; “ Chem¬ 
istry,” by G. Stallard; “Geology,” by C. L. 
Barnes; “ Electricity and Magnetism,” by L. 
Cumming; “ Heat,” byG. Stallard; “ Light,” 
by H. P. Highton; “Mechanics,” treated 
experimentally, by L. Cumming; “Physical 
Geography,” by L. Cumming; “Practical 
Physics,” an introductory handbook for the 
physical laboratory, in three parts, by Prof. 
W. F. Barrett; “ A Course of Study in 

Elements of Music, Harmony, and Musical 
Form,” by M. I. Richardson, edited by George 
Eiseley. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Croxau, R. Amerika. Die Geechichte seiner Entdeckg. von 
der iiltesten bis auf die neueete Zeit. Leipzig: Abel. 
12 M. 

Gravjkre, Juriendela. Lee Gueux de met. Faria: Ollen¬ 
dorff. 3 fr. BO c. 

Kostlix, J. Friediich der Weise u. die Bchlosskirche zu 
Wittenberg. Wittenberg: Herrose. 2 M. SO Pf. 
Morof.x, C. Dutch Kamerun von Slid nach Nord. Leipzig: 
JBrnckhaus. 9 M. 

Plratk, A. L’Archdologie chrdtienne. Faria: May & 
Motteroz. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Pixard, Ernest. Mon Journal. T. 8 et dernier. Palis: 
Dentu. 3 fr. 60 c. 

Eit'Cii, U. Lenz u. Shakespeare. Berlin : Apolant. 8 M. 
Bentcpkbv,' LOon. L’Europe politique en 1892. ler Faac. 
L’Allemagne. Paris: Leoilne. 3 fr. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Asai.f.cta hymnica mtdii aevi. Hisg. v. G. M. Dreves. 

XUI. Leipzig: KeMand. 8M. 

Pbhbst, F. Die iiltesten rumischen Pacramentarien u. 
Ordines, erkliirt. Miinater: Aschcndortf. 9 M. 

HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 

litaoRonH, K. Juriaprudeuz u. Rechtaphiloeophie. I. Bd. 
l.Abhandlg. Daa Naturrecht der Gegenwart. Leipzig: 
Duncker 4t Humblot. 18 M. (SO Pf. 


Cardixai. v. Widdern, E. Der kleine Krieg u. der Etap- 
pendienet. Leipzig: Reiaewitz. 4 M. 80 Pf. 

Daboux, L. v. Stuuien zum alteeten Familienrecht- 1- Tl. 
Mutterrecht u. Vaterreeht. 1. Halfte. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 3 M. 20 Pf. 

Goktte, R Geachichte der deutachen Einheitabeweg tm g im 
19. Jahrh. 1. Tl. DaaZeitalter der deutachen Emebnar. 
1807—1816. 2. Halbbd. Gotha: Perthes. 6 M. 60 Pf. 
GbUtzkacmkr. Die Bedeutung Benedikta v. NurciA n. aciner 
Regel in der Geachichte d. Munch turns. Berlin: Mayer 

6 Mailer. 1 M. 80 Pf. 

Liber Regum. Nach dem In der k. k. TTniveruftata- 
Bibliothek zu Innsbruck beflndlichen Exemplare rum 
ersten Male brag. v. R Hochegger. Leipzig: Harru- 
aowitz. 25 M. 

Natzmkr, G. E. v. Lebenabilder ana dem J&hrbundert 
nach dem groeeen deutachen Rrlege. Gotha: Perthes. 

7 M. 

Peter, H. Die Scriptona historiae Augustae. Ieinrig: 

Teubner. 6 M. 40 Pf. 

SaoxCller, J. Y. Die Fapetwahlbullen u. daa staatliche 
Recht der Ezklnaive. Tubingen: Laupp. 6M. 40 Pf. 
Sauer, W. Daa Herxogt. Nassau In den J. 1813—188). 
Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 6 M. 

Schmidt, A. B. Der Auatritt aus der Kirche. Sine kircbcn- 
rechtl. u. lurchenpolit. Abhandlg. Leipaig: Duncker A 
Humblot. 8 BC. 

Schmidt, R Geachichte d. Axaberanfatandea in Ost-Alzika. 
Frankfurt-a.-0.: Trowitzach. 6 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bachmaxx, F. Die Elements der Zahlentheorie. Leipzig : 
Teubner. 6 M. 40 Pf. 

EaozBxiasE der Anatomic u. Entwickelungzgeschichte. Hag. 
v. F. Merkel u. R. Bonnet. 1. Bd. 1891. Wiesbaden : 
Bergmann. 26 M. 

Kbaefelix, K. Die deutachen Suaawaaaer-Polypen. 2. TL 
Hamburg: Friederichsen. 9 M. 

Lef1:vbe, Andrtb Lea Races et lea Laaguea. Paris: Alcan. 

6 fr. 

Muli.er, F. Zeittafeln zur Geachichte der WaiRat— 
Phyaik u. Astronomie bis zum J. 1500. TaCnvlo ■ 
Teubner. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Rehhkso, H. Neue u. vrenig bekannte Korallen. Hamburg: 
FYiederichamt. 8 M. 

Roth, M. Andreas Yesalitu Bruxellenaia. Berlin: Reimer. 
16 M. 

Schulze, F. E. Ueb. die inneren Kiemen der Batraehier- 
larven. H. Berlin: Reimer. 6 M. 

Tavrl, F. v. Vergleichende Moxphologie der Pilze. Jena: 
Piacher. 8 M. 

Wsisxanx, A. Aufaatze Ub. Vererbnng u. vervnndte 
biologiacheFragen. Jena: Fincher. 12M. 

PHILOLOGY, ETC. 

Bohkexbeboeb, K. Geachichte der schwabkchen Mundart 
im 16. Jahrh. I. Allgemeines n. Vokale der Stamm- 
ailben. Tubingen: Laupp. 4 M. 

Goubkoxt, Rdmy de. Le Latin mystique: lee podtes da 
l’antiphonaire et la aymbolique au moyen age. Paris: 
Vanier. 12 fr. 

Hrixzr, R. Xenokratea. Daratellung der Lehre u. 
Sammlung der Fragmente. Leipzig: Teubner. 5 M. 

60 Pf. 

Lloaxi, M. A., de hello eivili libri X. Q. Steinhaxti 
aliorumquecopiiauauaed.C.Hoaius. Leipzig: Teubner 
3 M. 80 Pf. 

Novati, Fr. La Navigatio Sancti Brendan! in antico 
Veneziano. Paris: Welter. 10fr. 

Sihox, B. Daa Amarui;ataka in aeinen Bezi oh ungen dar- 
gestellt. Kiel: Haeaeler. 9 M. 

Svriaxi in HennogeDem commentaria, ed. H. Rabe. Vol, I. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 20 Pf. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A LETTER ATTRIBUTED TO CBOMWELL. 

Oxford: Oct. 28, ISM. 

I wish to call attention to Letter 200 in 
Carlyle’s Cromwell. Under the impression that 
it was genuine, I quoted a phrase from it in the 
Life of Cromwell in the Dictionary of National 
Biography (xiii. 178); but a closer examination 
of the letter leads me to believe that it is an 
eighteenth-century forgery. 

The history of the letter is as follows: —In 
1753 a certain Leonard Howard published “A 
Collection of Letters from the original manu¬ 
scripts of many princes, great persons, and 
statesmen, with some curious and scarce tracts 
and pieces of antiquity.” The collection, which 
was published by subscription, was intended to 
consist of two volumes, but one only was 
actually published. It is utterly chaotic in 
arrangement, and from its pagination evidently 
incomplete. Howard prints at p. 406, “ A 
remarkable letter from O. Cromwell to the 
governor of Edinburgh Castle; ” but that letter 
had already been printed twice before—in 1650 
in a pamphlet, and in 1742 in Thurloe’e State 
Papers (i. 160). There is no sign that he had 
any MSS. of Cromwell; nor does he assert that 
he had. In 1758, however, thr two documents 
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printed below appeared in the Annual Register, 
with a note stating that they were derived from 
the collection compiled by Howard, and had 
been published in the last year. 

“ The character of Oliver Cromwell may be 
seen in the following extract from the said state 
papers : 

“ To his highness the Lord Troiector of the common¬ 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

The humble petition of Marjery, the wife of William 
Beacham, mariner, 

Sheweth, 

That your petitioner’s husband hath been active 
and faithful in the wars of this commonwealth 
both by sea and land, and hath undergone many 
hazards by imprisonment and fights to the 
endangering of his life, and at last lost the use of 
his right arm, and is utterly disabled from future 
service, as doth appear by the certificate annexed, 
and yet he hath no more than forty shillings 
pension from Chatham by the year : 

That your petitioner having one only sonne, who 
is tractable to learn, and not having wherewith 
to bring him up, by reason of their present low 
estate, occasioned by the publique service afore¬ 
said : 

Humbly prayeth, That your Highness would 
vouchsafe to present her said sonne Eandolph 
Beacham, to be schollcr in Sutton’s hospital called 
the Charter-house. 

Oliver, P. 

We referre this petition and certificate to the 
commissioners of Sutton’s hospital. 

July 28, 1655. 

“ Copy of a letter sent by Oliver to his secretary on the 
above petition. 

You receive from me this 28th instant, a petition 
of Marjery Beacham, desiring the admission of her 
son into the Charter-house. I know the man who 
was employed one day in a very important secret 
service, which he did effectually to our great 
benefit, and the commonwealth’s. The petition is 
a brief relation of a fact, without any flattery. I 
have wrote under it a common reference to the 
commissioners, but I mean a great deal more, that 
it shall be done, without their debate or consideration 
of the matter, and so do you privately hint to 

I have not the particular shining bauble or 
feather in my cap, for crouds to gaze at, or kneel to ; 
but I have power and resolution for foes to tremble 
at ', to be short, I know how to deny petitions; and 
whatever I think proper, for outward form, to 
refer to any officer or office, I expect that such my 
compliance with custom shall be also looked upon 
as an indication of my will and pleasure to have 
the thing done. See, therefore, that tho boy is 
admitted. 

Thy true friend, 

Oliver, P. 

July 28, 1655.” 

{Annual Register, 1758, pp. 266-268.) 

The petition itself and the reference ap¬ 
pended to it appear to be genuine, and may 
possibly have been derived from the collections 
made by Howard for his second volume. They 
are not printed in any copy of Howard’s 
Collection which I have seen. On the other 
hand, the letter to Thurloe is more than 
suspicious. There is no external evidence in 
its favour. The original of the supposed letter 
has never been heard of from 1758 to the 
present day, and there is no proof that it 
existed in 1758. Carlyle introduces it thus:— 

“Here, fluttering loose on the dim confines of 
Limbo, and the Night-realm, is a small note of 
Oliver’s, issuing one knows not whence, but 
recognisable as his, which we must snatch and 
save.” 

In a note written later, after he had discovered 
the origin of the letter, he pronounces it still 
“ by internal evidence a genuine note.” Both 
in substance and style, however, there is much 
that should have caused its rejection rather 
than such ready acceptance. It is difficult to 
see why Cromwell should write thus to 
Thurloe, instead of writing directly to the 


Commissioners. A few words added to the 
reference, or a letter to the Commissioners 
themselves, would have effected his purpose at 
once. Examples of such intervention on 
behalf of individuals may be found in letters 
195 and 211 in Carlyle’s collection, and there 
are several of the kind among the Irish State 
Papers. It is also strange that the petitioner’s 
husband should have performed an important 
service to the State, and that the petitioner 
should make no reference to it in her petition. 

The wording of the letter is as suspicious as the 
substance. Phrases such as “a very important 
secret service,” “ a common reference,” “ pri¬ 
vately hint,’’are none of them usual seventeenth 
century forms of speech, and the construction of 
the sentences is also modem. The form of sub¬ 
scription “ thy true friend ” is not employed in 
any of Cromwell’s letters. To an official in 
Thurloe’s position the Protector would probably 
have signed himself “ Your very loving friend,” 
or, “ Your very assured friend,” or, “ Yourvery 
affectionate friend.” He employs the forms 
“ thy ” and “ thine ” only in letters to his wife, 
or his daughter, or his bosom friend Bobert 
Hammond (see Letters 41, 52, 85, 171, 173, in 
Carlyle’s collection). Still more suspicious is 
the protestation about the crown, “Though I 
have not the particular shining bauble, or 
feather in my cap.” Why should Cromwell 
make this protestation in 1655, nearly two 
years before Parliament had offered him the 
crown ? The phrases employed are worth ex¬ 
amining. The second of the two was first 
used by Cromwell in his speech to the hundred 
discontented officers, February 28, 1657, when 
they came to urge him to refuse the title of 
king. “ For his own part,” he told 
them, “he loved the title—a feather 
in a hat—as little as they did” (Bur¬ 
ton’s Diary i. 383). The phrase was 

quickly caught up. Henry Cromwell, in a 
letter to Thurloe, on April 8, 1657, terms the 
name of king “ a gaudy feather in the hat of 
authority ” (Thurloe vi. 183]. Titus wrote to 
Hyde on April 10, telling him that Cromwell 
would refuse the crown: “ They say that 
speaking of the title of king, he said he was 
now an old man, and cared not for wearing a 
feather in his cap” (Clarendon State Papers 
iii. 336). Ludlow made the phrase generally 
known to posterity by inserting it in his 
Memoirs, where he says that Cromwell “ began 
to droll ” with Fleetwood and Desborough 
“ about monarchy, and speaking slightingly of 
it said it was but a feather in a man’s cap " 
(p. 586). In short, though the phrase is Crom¬ 
well’s, he first employed it in 1657, and it would 
have had no meaning in 1655. The phrase 
“ shining bauble” also needs examination. 
“ Baublo” is, of course, a reminiscence of the term 
appliod by Cromwell to the mace, also recordod 
by Ludlow. “ Shining bauble” isa term which 
only occurs in another pseudo-Cromwellian 
document — viz., a speech supposed to have 
been made by Cromwell at the expulsion of the 
Bump, printed in the Annual Register for 1767 
(see the Academy, March 22, 1890). 

One of these phrases by itself would not be 
sufficient reason for rejecting the letter, even 
though the occurrence of either might make it 
suspected. But the combination of the two 
phrases to make up this pleonastic protestation 
about kingship is a very strong argument 
against the genuineness of the letter. It is too 
Cromwellian by half. It is just in this way 
that an imitator overdoes his characteristic 
touches. Even Carlyle perceived that this 
combination would not do. Accordingly, he 
rejected the words “ or a feather in my cap ” as 
“ an impertinent interpolation,” which he 
attributed to Leonard Howard. Ho omitted 
also the bit of bombast about “power and 
resolution for foes to tremble at,” and improved 
the style by some minor alterations. He did 


not think it necessary to point out these altera¬ 
tions and omissions to his readers. The strange 
thing is that he never saw that, by admitting 
the necessity of such omissions, he was destroy¬ 
ing the credit of his authority. For as there 
is no external evidence in favour of its authen¬ 
ticity, it must either be “by internal evidence 
a genuine note,” or else a forgery. 

C. H. Firth. 


COUVADE.”—THE GENESIS OF AN ANTHROPO¬ 
LOGICAL TERM. 

Oxford: Nov. 6, 1891. 

Dr. E. B. Tylor, in his very interesting 
letter in reply to Dr. Murray, shows clearly 
that in his Early History of Mankind, pub¬ 
lished in 1865, he had carried back the history 
of the phraso “ faire la couvade ” to the year 
1658; and he reminds us that at that date the 
phrase is mentioned by Bochefort, as being 
used by the peasants of a certain province of 
France (so at least Bochefort had heard), to 
describe the curious custom to which Dr. Tylor 
has given the excellent and widely known name 
of “ couvade.” Dr. Murray, through not pay¬ 
ing sufficient attention to a footnote in the 
Early History, had not been able to trace the 
use of the phrase in this specific sense farther 
back than the year 1829. 

But really this additional light thrown upon 
the history of the phrase has very little to do 
with the matter under discussion. I under¬ 
stand that Dr. Murray’s contention is, that the 
word “ couvade ” as applied in a specific sense 
to the curious custom is an English use due 
originally to Dr. Tylor, and made popular by 
his reviewer, Prof. Max Muller ; and that 
no French authority can be found for its use in 
this specific Bense before the translation of Prof. 
Max Muller’s review into French. Well, I 
cannot see that Dr. Tylor, in his letter in the 
Academy, has brought forward any evidence 
which renders this position of Dr. Murray’s 
untenable. He has produced no quotation 
from any French author before 1865, in which 
the word, “couvade” is used in the technical 
sense in which he has employed it, The 
occurrence of the phrase, “ faire la couvade ” in 
a French author in the seventeenth century 
does not really help his case at all. The verb 
“ faire” is used in combination with numbers 
of nouns and adjectives, in phrases describing 
all manners of customs: for instance, “faire 
maigre” means to fast, and “faire queue” 
means to stand in a long line. But we are not 
allowed to infer from these locutions that “ le 
maigre” may mean by itself the custom of 
fasting, or that “ la queue’’may stand alone 
for the admirable French custom of standing 
patiently in a long line. No, there is no doubt 
whatever that Dr. Tylor and Prof. Max Muller 
share the glory of having givema new technical 
sense to an old provincial French word, and of 
seeing it accepted in France, and safely 
enshrined in the great dictionary of Littre. 

From some expressions which occur in Dr. 
Tylor’s letter, it would seem that he imagines 
that the Oxford lexicographer does not like 
the word “ couvade.” I would gladly take 
this opportunity of disabusing Dr. Tylor’s mind 
on this point. I have had some talk with tho 
editor of the Hew English Dictionary about this 
word, and I may truly say that in our familiar 
converse about Dr. Tylor’s foster-child I have 
never heard a word fall from Dr. Murray’s lips 
which could hurt the feelings of the most 
sensitive parent. He has taken the utmost 
interest in the word, and is extremely anxious 
to know as much as possible about its history. 
There has never been any question of excluding 
it from the asylum of the Dictionary. One 
word more. Dr. Tylor expresses a hope that 
“ Dr. Murray will not go out of his way to 
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become a supervisor of new words,” and adds, 
“ he is not the editor of the English language, 
but of an English dictionary.” The fact is, 
there is no ground whatever for this para¬ 
doxical antithesis. The editor of the New 
Englith Dictionary cannot shrink from the 
task of editing the English language. It 
is his business not only to register words, 
and to explain their meanings, but, as in 
the case of “couvade,” to ascertain by careful 
inquiry under what circumstances foreign 
words have crossed the water, and to find 
out on which side of the channel any special 
usage may have sprung up. Of course, 
if any word has gained currency, he will 
take it, “liking” having nothing in the world 
to do with the matter ; but in spite of any 
hopes to the contrary, he will, I expect, go on 
calling an anthropological use of a word an 
“ abuse,” should he think it a perversion of the 
original sense of the word. In using the word 
“ abuse ” he would of course employ it in its 
strict scientific sense without the slighest sus¬ 
picion of disrespect for any fellow scholar. 

A. L. Mayhew. 


Oxford : Nov. 8,1892. 

Want of time, consequent upon unexpected 
absence from home and from my books, prevents 
me from continuing my communication on 
couvade , and from dealing with that of Dr. 
Tylor. With your permission, I shall hope to 
do so next week. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK . 

Sunday, Nov. 18, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ Colour Blind¬ 
ness,” by Mr. R. Brudenell Carter. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Morality, Practical and Ideal,” 
by Mr. Augustine Birrell. 

Monday, Nov. 14, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Auriga,” 
Illustrated, by Sir Robert Ball. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “The 
Upper Extremity,” II., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. library Association: “ How to Procure Full 
Names for Author Entries,” by Prof. Dickson ; “ A Sub¬ 
scription Library in connexion with a Public Library,” by 
Mr. J. K. Waite; “Pamphlets,” by Mr. G. Wakeling. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “A Proposed Expedition 
across the North Polar Region,” by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

Tuisday, Nov. 15, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: Inaugural Address 
by the President, Mr. Charles Booth, on “ Dock Labour.” 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “Graving Docks.” by 
Messrs. C. R. Parsons, E. W. Young, W. R. Kelly, and 
R. Pickwell. 

8.90 p.m. Zoological: “Some Cases of Variation in 
Seoondarv Sexual Characters statistically Examined,” by 
Messrs. W. Bateson and H. H. Brindley; “ Ttstudo 

& randidieri , a New Fossil Giant Tortoise from a Cave in 
onth-West Madagascar.” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger; 
“Description of a New Monkey of the Genus Srmnopi- 
thecus from Northern Borneo,” by Mr. O. Thomas. 
Wednesday, Nov. 16, 7 p.m. Meteorological: “Thunder¬ 
storm, Cloudburst, and Flood at Langtoft. East York¬ 
shire, July 3,1892,” by Mr. John Lovtl; “The Measure¬ 
ment of the Maximum Wind Pressure, and Descrip¬ 
tion of a New Instrument for indicating and reoording 
the Maximum,” by Mr. W. H. Dines. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: “ Foraminifera of the Gault 
of Folkestone,” by Mr. F. Chapman; “ Fungoid Growths 
on Diatoms,” by Mr. C. Haughton Gill; “ Notopt ruber, 
a New Rotifer,” by Mr. John Hood. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Opening Address by the 
C h ai rman of Council, Sir R. E. Webster. 

Thursday. Nov. 17, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Linooln 
Cathedral,” Illustrated, by Precentor Venables. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, “ The Upper 
Extremity,” m., by Mr. W. Anderson. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ A Theoretical Origin of Endogens 
through an Aquatic Habit,” by Prof. Henslow; “The 
Buprestidae of Japan and their Coloration,” by Mr. G. 
Lewis. 

8 pm. Chemical: “Fluosulpbonic Add,” by Prof. 
Thorpe and W. Kirman; “ The Interaction of Iodine and 
Potassium Chlorate,” by Prof. Thorpe and Mr. G. H. 
Perry; “Magnetic Rotation of Sulphuric and Nitric 
Adds and their Solutions, also of Solutions of Sodium 
8ulphate and Lithium Nitrate,” by Mr. W. H. Perkin; 
“The Refractive Indices and Magnetic Rotation of Sul- 

E huric Add Solutions” and “Hydrates of Alkylsmines,” 
y Mr. S. N. Pickering; “The Atomio Weight of Boron,” 
by Prof. Ramsuv and Miss Emily Aston. 

8 p.m. Viking Club: “Similarity of Incident in 
Norse and other European Folk-Tales and in Indian and 
Persian Fictions.” by Mr. W. A. Clouston. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “The Druids of Ireland,” by 
Prof. J. von Pflugk-Harttung. 


SCIENCE. 

M. Tulli Cieeronis De Oratore Libri Tree. 

With Introduction and Notes by A. 8. 

Wilkins. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
In this country the De Oratore of Cicero 
has perhaps always been, and, in spite of 
Prof. Wilkins’s excellent edition, is likely 
to remain, a book more praised than con¬ 
tinuously read. On the one hand, though 
we are always delivering or listening to 
speeches, sermons, and lectures, we pay 
very little attention to the theory of speaking. 
No one attempts to teach it. We seem to 
think that a man must be either able to 
speak or unable, and that in either case 
teaching is useless. Treatises on the art 
are not in demand. Whately’s excellent 
Rhetoric is much less read even than his 
Logic ; and no one can say of the former, 
what may he said with some plausibility of 
the latter, that it has been superseded. 
The De Oratore , therefore, from its very sub¬ 
ject, fails to interest us much. On the other 
hand, Cicero’s own art and method of treat¬ 
ment are in fault. The book is neither one 
thing nor the other: neither a systematic 
and scientific treatise nor a gracefully and 
skilfully written dialogue. How it may 
have compared with the Aristotelian dia¬ 
logues which Cicero seems to have taken as 
his model, we are unable to say, though 
further discoveries in Egypt may possibly 
tell us; but it has neither the solid worth 
of such a treatise as the Rhetoric nor the 
charm of such a dialogue as the Phaedrm or 
Gorgias. As a treatise, it is almost spoiled 
by the false form into which it is thrown ; as 
a work of literary art it wants the ease, the 
lightness of touch, the true tone of conver¬ 
sation, the dramatic skill, which we find 
in Plato. Of course, Cicero could not write 
so long a dialogue without its becoming to 
us in some ways a model of pure Latinity; 
and that there is much excellent Latin to be 
learned from it, especially with the help of 
Prof. Wilkins’ notes, no one will deny. 
Equally of course, the greatest of Homan 
orators could not write so much on his own 
art without saying a good deal that was 
interesting and valuable both technically 
and historically. But, students of Latin 
and students of rhetoric (if there are any) 
apart, it must be admitted to be a very dull 
dialogue. 

Prof. Wilkins has edited it with great 
care, much learning, and good judgment. 
It seems with him to have been a labour of 
love, for he has had it in hand something 
like fifteen years. His edition of Book I. 
appeared first in 1879 and again in 1888; 
that of Book II. in 1881 and again in 1890, 
These appear again now in one volume with 
Book III., which can also be had separately. 
The long time spent upon the work has no 
doubt contributed to its exceptional sound¬ 
ness and exhaustiveness, and helped to make 
it what it is, a most complete and trust¬ 
worthy edition. At the end of the Intro¬ 
duction he indicates that “ the illustration 
of Cicero’s diction ” is the object at which 
he has more especially aimed in his com¬ 
mentary ; and this has been done thoroughly 
well. Both vocabulary and syntax are the 
subject of constant care, and Prof. Wilkins 
seems to have overlooked nothing in the 


way of old writers or modern critics that 
can throw light upon them. He is, indeed, 
singularly well equipped at all points—a 
scholar with no gaps in his knowledge. If 
one were to make any complaint of his 
notes, it would rather be on the ground of 
their fulness and for what they contain than 
for scantiness and omissions. Perhaps he 
has not exercised quite sufficient self- 
restraint in what he has put into them. 

Among other treatises, a short but useful 
treatise might be written on the theory of 
notes. It would comprise various distinc¬ 
tions and divisions, but the main object 
would be to settle what sort of comment or 
information the notes on some given author 
ought to contain. It is too often the case 
that commentaries contain a great deal of 
unnecessary matter, by which their size and 
price are very unduly increased. I ought 
really to apologise to Prof. Wilkins for 
enlarging on the subject in speaking of his 
book; for, in comparison with many editors 
of classical authors, his excesses, if I may 
call them so, are as nothing. But the topic 
may he illustrated from his notes. Remarks 
on the etymology of words, for instance, 
are surely out of place in such notes, unlees 
the meaning of the word is doubtful and 
the etymology might help to fix it. Why 
should Prof. Wilkins write on the derivation 
of such well-known words as vettibulum 
(p. 180) or elementum (p. 153) ? A book 
of a quite different kind is the proper 
place for these discussions. A com¬ 
mentary on Cicero is no more called 
upon to discuss such a word than a 
commentary on Burke to discuss the origin 
of “bonfire.” The etymologist and the 
reader of Cicero should be kept distinct. 
Again, if Cicero happens to mention the 
centumviral courts, it is hardly necessary 
for his editor to write a long note (p. 158) 
on that obscure subject, even if he can 
correct what other writers have said. A 
dictionary of antiquities or some such book 
is the proper place for this information. 
When, again, Cicero speaks of the license 
enjoyed by comic poets at Athens, surely a 
reference to one or two hooks would be 
better than the details given in the long 
note on pp. 482-3. A commentary ought 
not to contain all the information on bio¬ 
graphy, history, and antiquities that any¬ 
one can possibly desire. There are recog¬ 
nised places where such information is to 
be found; and in the case of young students 
(the only persons, presumably, who want 
most of it) it is much better that they 
should be taught to go in search of it 
when necessary. Moreover, if they can 
understand the author pretty well without 
the information, they will not read it, 
though it stare them in the face. 

But in Prof. Wilkins’s commentary, 
copious as it is, I should be sorry to give 
the idea that there is a large proportion of 
this superfluous matter. Some there is, but 
not very much. The greater part of the 
notes is devoted to the legitimate explana¬ 
tion and illustration of Cicero’s language 
and subject. What strikes the reader most 
perhaps is the careful and painstaking way 
in which the editor has evidently gone to 
work. He remarks in one place that all 
the previous editors have borrowed a certain 
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quotation, but that “ not one of them has ! 
taken the trouble to verify it or supply the 
reference.” We feel quite sure that nothing 
of this kind could be said truly of him : that 
he has left no reference unverified, no book 
or article unread, no source of information 
unexplored. All that industry and con¬ 
scientiousness could do, he has done. He 
has had also the valuable aid of Mr. Roby 
on questions of Roman law, and his notes 
contain many ingenious and brilliant con¬ 
jectural emendations contributed by Dr. 
Reid. 

Scholars are aware that the three older 
MSS. of the Be Oratore are incomplete, and 
that certain parts of the dialogue do not 
appear in any of them. The omissions were 
first supplied from a complete MS. dis¬ 
covered at Lodi in 1422 by the then bishop 
of that see; but this MS. is not now known 
to be in existence, and we are uncertain in 
what precise relation later complete MSS., 
which the early printed editions followed, 
stand to it. Where they differ from the 
three older ones or from any of them, we 
cannot say whether they are following the 
codex Laudensis or not, for we have no 
assurance that it was ever carefully 
collated throughout. There is a third 
class of MSS. also to be taken into 
account, namely, defective MSS. of a much 
later date than the three chief authorities. 
The relation of these to the three, like the 
relation of the three to one another, is a 
matter of considerable doubt, and scholars 
who have investigated it are by no means 
agreed. Of the three old MSS., the Harleian 
in the British Museum, which Prof. Wilkins 
has once more collated, and the Abrincensis 
(Avranches) are judged by him to be of 
about equal value, and the Erlangensis to be 
somewhat inferior. An account of the MSS. 
is given in the Introduction, which also 
contains, in addition to a full account of the 
persons who take part in the dialogue, a 
very good sketch of the history of rhetoric 
in Greece and at Rome down to Cicero’s 
time, including an analysis of the treatise 
ad ITerennium. If Prof. Wilkins has occasion 
to revise his book for yet another edition, it 
may be suggested that a tolerably full 
analysis of the Be Oratore itself might use¬ 
fully be placed in the Introduction. The 
notes do contain a sort of running analysis; 
but it is very brief, and would certainly be 
more serviceable if it were made continuous 
as well as copious. The index seems excel¬ 
lent. There are a few misprints, such as 
“bidua” for “biduo” (p. 450), “wittingly” 
for “wittily” (p. 338'), “poem” for 
“paean” (p. 31); and tne Greek accents 
have occasionally got wrong, especially in 
the notes to Book L 

Herbert Richards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOMA AND ROHINI. 

Barton-on-Humber: Nov. 7, 1892. 

In reply to Prof. Max Muller’s query 
(Academy, November 5, 1892, p. 413), “ Why 
should Soma have dwelt with Rohini [= Alde- 
baran] only P ” I would suggest that— 
assuming we have here no traces of Western 
(t.e., Euphratean) influence—the answer is 
mythological. Soma, later the moon, has 
already been connected in idea with the bull. 


Thus, he tosses his horns like a bull, lord of the 
herd (Rig-veda, ix. xv. 4) ; he lows, and the 
cows flock round him (ib. lxix. 4) ; he bellows, 
sharpening his horns {ib. lxx. 7); he moves 
like a bull {ib. lxxi. 3); he bellows like a bull 
approaching the herds {ib. 9); the milch kine 
approach him {ib. lxxxvi. 25); he hastens like 
a buffalo sharpening his horns {ib. Ixxxvii. 7), 
for he is “the buffalo of wild animals” {ib. 
xcvi. 6); and “ the moon is said [in the RdmA- 
yana, v. 11] to shine like a white bull with a 
sharpened horn, with a full horn” (Gubernatis, 
Zoo. Myth. ii. 58). Soma is also the generator 
of kine (Rig-veda , i. xci. 22). The moon thus 
regarded, t.e., the Bull-moon, will naturally 
prefer “ the Red Cow ” (= Rohini) to his other 
wives. The myth, an explanation of “ Soma 
dying of consumption,” suggests that he was 
punished for misconduct. But what could he 
have done amiss ? He must, at some period, 
have “walked disorderly,” like the planets in 
early Iranian idea. In this case he could not 
have treated his moon-stations with that 
equality which is equity = (mythologically) he 
must have loved one wife above another. 
Whom, then, could he have preferred ? Why, 
as he was a bull, he must have preferred the 
cow—Rohini. 

Weber thought that the Hindu “ lunar man¬ 
sions are of Chaldaean origin, and that from 
the Chaldaeans they passed to the Hindus ” 
{Hist. Bid. Lit., Eng. edit., p. 248); but he 
does not strengthen the suggestion by the 
erroneous supposition that the Mof ov/>&9 (Job 
xxxviii. 32), the-signs of the Zodiac, are the 
moon-stations. At the same time, we cannot 
now say that “ in spite of repeated researches 
no trace of a lunar [Euphratean] Zodiac has 
been found ” (Max Muller, Bidia, what can it 
teach us 1 p. 126). For the Tablet W. A. 1. 
v. xlvi., No. 1, although not absolutely con¬ 
taining a lunar zodiac, practically very nearly 
supplies one {vide R. B. Jun., “ Remarks on the 
Tablet of the Thirty Stars,” in Proc. Soc. Bib. 
Archaeol., January, 1890); and it is almost 
impossible that the moon’s monthly course 
should not have been mapped out in all archaic 
civilisations. Again, although there certainly 
was a very early intercourse between Baby¬ 
lonia and India (c/. Sayce, Rel. And. Babe., 
137-8), yet the Hindus were quite competent 
to have mapped out a lunar zodiac for them¬ 
selves, and at present there seems to be no 
sufficient evidence of borrowing. At first sight 
it may appear singular that the same star 
(Aldebaran), or rather asterism (a, 9, y, t, and 
< Tauri), should be connected in both places 
with the same animal, in the Euphrates Valley 
with a bull, and in India with a cow; but the 
singularity disappears when we observe, with 
Aratos, that the stars themselves supply the 
idea of this particular animal {vide R. B. Jun., 
Remarks on the Zodiacal Virgo, fig. xx., The 
Zodiacal Taurus), for 

“ Very like him lie the stars ; 

This is his head distinguished; other mark 
Is needless to discern the head, since stars 
On both sides shape it as they roll along." 

(Phainomena, 168-71.) 

The red Aldebaran (4 \auwpbi rHr vdSwv M tov 
votIov 6<p9a\uou vxSitifibor, Ptolemy) similarly 
suggests the red eye of a bull or cow. In fact, 
Rohini being a cow, not a bull, seems to show 
the same natural basis-concept worked out in a 
slightly different way. 

Robert Brown, Jun. 


THE PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING OP PLACE- 
NAMES IN EGYPT. 

Cairo : Oct. 29, 1892. 

Having been on my way to Egypt, the 
Academy of October 8 only now comes to 
hand. 

I can confirm, so far as my experience goes, 


what Col. Ross says (p. 315) concerning the 
difference between kom and tell, in place-names, 
according to the origin of the elevation. 
Bubaatis was certainly founded on black soil. 
There is, however, at present a tendency among 
the natives to use the two words indiscrimin¬ 
ately to indicate an elevation. 

I also fully agree with Prof. Sayoe and Col. 
Ross as to the gasped Qiif being common all 
through the Delta. R. d’Hulst. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

At the general monthly meeting of the Royal 
Institution on Monday, the special thanks of the 
members were returned to the Goldsmiths’ 
Company for their generous grant of £1000 

“for the continuation and development of the 
valuable original research which the society is 
engaged in carrying on ; and especially for the 
prosecution of investigations on the properties of 
matter at temperatures approaching that of the 
zero of absolute temperature.” 

At the last meeting of the Zoological Society, 
a communication was read from Sir Edward 
Newton and Dr. Gadow, describing a collection 
of bones of the Dodo and other extinct birds of 
Mauritius, which, having been recovered from 
the Mare aux Songes in that island by the 
exertions of Mr. Theodore Sauzier, had been by 
him entrusted to them for determination. The 
collection contained examples of the atlas, 
metacarpals, prepelvic vertebra, and complete 
pubic bones of the Dodo, which had before been 
wanting, as well as additional remains of 
Lophopsittacus, Aphanapteryx, and other forms 
already known to have inhabited Mauritius. 
Besides these there were bones of other birds, 
the existence of which had not been suspected, 
and among them of the following, now 
described as new: Stria (P) sauzieri, Astur 
alphonsi, Butorides mauritianus, Plotus nanus, 
Sarcidiornis mauritianus, and Anas theodori, 
the whole adding materially to the knowledge 
of the original fauna of Mauritius. 


PHILO LOOT NOTES. 

The September number of the Indian Anti¬ 
quary (Kegan Paul & Co.) contains a re¬ 
cension of the Mungir copper-plate grant of 
Devapaladeva, by Prof. Kielhom, of Gdt- 
tingen. It possesses an historic interest as 
being the first Sanskrit inscription that was 
ever brought to the notice of European 
scholars. It was translated by Wilkins, and 
published, with a lithographed facsimile, in the 
Asiatic Researches for 1788. The original plate 
is now lost, so that the text can only be re¬ 
stored from the not very accurate lithograph. 
The grant is dated in the thirty-third year of 
the reign of Devapaladeva, which may be 
assigned to the end of the ninth century a.d. 
He belongs to the Pala dynasty, who main¬ 
tained the Buddhist faith in Bengal until the 
Muhammadan invasion. The same number 
also gives the conclusion of the transla¬ 
tion by Mr. Grierson of M. Senart’s work on 
the Asoka inscriptions, in which he attempts 
to restore the early linguistic history of India 
from the evidence of the monuments. First, as 
to the religious language of the Vedas, the 
inscriptions show that, at the beginning of the 
third century b.c., it was the object of a 
certain amount of culture, purely oral. 
Second, the elaboration of Classical Sanskrit 
commenced shortly afterwards, though its 
official use is not earlier than the first century 
A.D. ; and no work of the classical literature 
can have been written before this date. Third, 
Mixed Sanskrit is only a mode of writing 
Prakrit, following the orthography and ety¬ 
mological forms of the religious language. It 
was contemporaneous with the first attempts 
at writing, was used specially by the Buddhists, 
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and finally disappeared before the formation 
by the Brahmans of profane or literary 
Sanskrit. Fourth, the Prakrits were formed, 
under the inspiration of Sanskrit, between the 
end of the second and the end of the fourth 
century a.i>. No Prakrit grammar or Prakrit 
book can be of earlier date. 

Prof. J uliex Vinson has had printed, but 
not for sale, at Chalons-sur-Saone, seventy- 
five copies of the ineditod Petites (E acres Basques 
de Sylvain Pouvreaa. They date from the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The contents are a 
portion of a Basque Grammar, a few Fragments, 
a Sermon for Whit-Sunday in Basque; but the 
longest piece is “Andre Dana Maria Priui- 
legiatua : Lea Privileges de la V. Mere de D.,” 
of which a French translation is given at the 
bottom of each page. By printing these MSS., 
Prof. Vinson had rendered a signal service to 
all students of “ Eseuara.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Fhilolouical Society.— ( Thnrsddtt , 
Oct. 27.) 

Prof. Jebb, president, in the chair.—The Rev. 
W. C. Green road a note on byskip in a passage of 
the Egilssaga. Iu stanza 17 of Sonalorrek, Egil, 
lamenting for Bodvar, his young son, says: cr 
byskips i bec kominn, “ he is gone to the dwelling of 
the by skip." Doubtless he means that he is gone 
to Valhalla, the heathen heaven. But what is 
by skip? Commentators explain “ship of bees, 
i.c., place of bees, air, heaven.” But “ ship” is a 
curious word thu3 used, nor do bees fly in heaven. 
I suggest an explanation from English. Skep or 
skip is common provincial for basket; skep is 
“beehive,” so are bee-skep and bcc-skip. Though 
byskip be not an Icelandic word for “bee-hive” 
(Icelanders, indeed, kept no bees), yet the English 
word may have been known. There was much 
trade in Saga times between England and 
Iceland; honey especially was brought from 
England. Egil our poet had been much in 
England. Assuming, then, that he means “bee¬ 
hive ” by byskip, why does he call Valhalla “the bee¬ 
hive” ? Not probably as the sky, but because of 
the swarming numbers of the dead : a point dwelt 
on by Virgil, Dante, Milton, and others. This 
better suits the whole tone of the poem. Egil 
complains that he is left alone; brother, father, 
mother, kin, friends, and now his best-loved son 
gathered to the numerous company in the shade- 
thronged beehive.—Mr. Conway read (i) a note on 
the name Veseris, the site of the “devotion” of 
P. Dedus Mus the elder in 310 n c. (Liv. 8. 8), 
which till recently had not been identified. Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer ( Numismatischc Zeitschr., Vienna, 
1886, p. 206 if.) had shown, from the types of 
certain Oscan coins with the legends and 

fenssrnum, that these must come from a town in 
the neighbourhood of Nola, just where Livy 
placed the battle of Veseris. Mr. Conway, after 
pointing out in passing that the discovery of the 
value of the sign > in the Ionic alphabet as used 
in South Italy (=Osc, f) gave at once the solution 
of two Bruttian helmet inscriptions (Zvet. laser. 
Ital. Infer. Dial. 246, 247) which had hitherto 
been unintelligible—endeavoured to support Dr. 
Blumer’s identification of Veseris with *Fcnserit, 
by suggesting that the abnormal representation of 
Oscan / by Latin v was due to a mistake in 
spelling, the mere omission of the » being a matter 
of common occurrence. The nature of the Latin 
tradition (always and only ad Vesrrim puyna) 
pointed to the Antilles Maximi or other equally curt 
records as the first authority for the name. It was 
conceivable that the annalist who first embodied the 
name in a continuous story had simply mistaken the 
value of the letter F, and interpreted it by >• because 
he had found it necessary to do so at earlier points 
of the tables he was copying. The Numasioi in¬ 
scription, by using FH for Lat. /, showed that F 
had still its Greek value in the fifth century n.c , 
while the Duettos - inscription at the end of the 
fourth century showed it completely naturalised 
as /; so that it was quite reasonable to suppose 
that the record of 340 b c. may have been one of 
its earliest occurrences in public documents with 
that value. Its mis-interpretafion as r would be 
all the more likely if the reader were a Greek 
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(•Oinjirepir instead of *4>jj<rfpi!); and in fact Livy’s 
chief authority in the eighth book appeared to be 
Claudius (Quadrigarius rj, whom Livy himself 
stated to have translated the Greek annals of 
Acilius. The introduction of G by Appius 
Claudius the Censor in 312 n.c. pointed to just the 
same epoch as that in which the alphabet took a 
settled form.—(ii.) A note on the eifw«*-inscrip- 
tions of Pompeii (Zvet. Ital. Infer. Inscc. Dial. 80- 
83), which Nissen ( Pompeian. Stud. p. 492 if.) had 
interpreted as road directions (“ Wegweiser”), 
painted on the walls for the benefit of country 
soldiers quartered in the t jwn during its siege in 
the Social War (90 b.c.). Mr. Conway felt bound 
to reject this theory, on the grounds (1) that 
it failed to explain the position of the inscriptions, 
(2) that there were no examples of inscriptions 
with such an object, (3) that the paint had been in 
excellent preservation (“gliinzend”) when it was 
first uncovered (from 1819 onwards), and therefore 
could neither have been exposed to the weather for 
108 years when Pompeii was overwhelmed (78 ad.), 
nor (1) have been tolerated so long in notices of 
this size in one of the chief streets of the town, at 
a time when it was being continuously embellished 
with new buildings, some of which were immediately 
adjacent to the inscriptions, see Nissen, l. c. p. 
671 if. (especially at the dates 20 n.c. and 15 a d.). 
These considerations, Mr. Conway held, gave about 
20 a.d. as the superior limit of date ; and he 
pointed out that all four inscriptions were in the 
N.W. corner of the town, the nearest to th epagus 
outside the walls where, according to Nissen and 
Mommsen, the Oecau-speaking inhabitants had 
settled after being expelled to make room for 
Sulla’s veterans. Further, the four inscriptions 
were all painted at the comers of streets 
which led from the Forum or the Strada dei 
Terme directly to the west and north walls 
respectively, and they all concluded with 
the name of some person, tlnee out of the 
four specifying hia abode as immediately within 
the wall, close to the end of the streets at whose 
corner they stood. Hence clearly they must be 
advertisements of something to be found there. 
Now wc know from C. T. L. x. 1001 and 4660 that 
cisiarii, “cabmen,” “a cabstand,” were regularly 
stationed near the gates of Gales and Pompeii, just 
as we know that cisia were forbidden within the 
walls of Rome; and the trade was j ust such an 
one as the Roman “colonists” would leave in the 
hands of the Oscan population. Mr. Conway, 

therefore, proposed to translate eituns (— a Latin 
*ei touet) by “cisiarii” or “lecticarii,” both of 
which (Suet. Jnl. 57) were regularly for hire. The 
word would mean “roadmen, roadsters,” and be 
parallel to eanpti, See., or might possibly denote the 
vehicles themselves (cf., tenio, &c ). It would be 
derived from a word *eito- “ road ” cf. Umbr. 
etaians , Gr. auo{-ir(is, o7ros,~ and for the grade of 
ablaut cf. Goth, hlin 1>, Av. sraolem, or German kind 

A A 

( *klriitom , *gen(om), Lat. Icctum, Vesta. 

Elizabethan- Society.— (Wednesday, Xor. 2.) 

Sidney Lee, Esq., iu the chair.—Mr. Edmund K. 
Chambers read a paper on “Samuel Daniel.” 
“ Read Daniel—the admirable Daniel,” said 
Coleridge. But few people do read Daniel. This 
is a reversal of the contemporary verdict, for he 
was popular iu his day. Yet Ben Jonson was a 
dissentient voice who, Mr. Flcay thinks, satirised 
him on the stage. He is no typical Elizabethan ; 
serene and dignified, rather than full-blooded and 
passionate. But he is full of felicities of phrase, 
and has the genius of friendship with the living. 
Little is known of his life, spent in the shadows of 
the court and of the great houses, Herbert's and 
Clifford’s. Nor is hia poetical achievement very 
large, the sonnets and verse-letters being the most 
characteristic part of it. The sonnets aro com¬ 
plaints of unrequited love, writ in a melancholy but 
chivalrous vein, with nmsings on the transitoriness 
of beauty and promises of immortality for the fair 
in his verse. Doubtless they express a real passion. 
Delia was perhaps Elizabeth Carey, perhaps the 
Countess of Pembroke. Daniel, both in form and 
matter, gave a model to Shakspere for his sonnets. 
The verse-letters show Daniel' at his best in his 
unrivalled faculty of ethical exposition. His civil 
wars have ceased to please, his masques arc trifles, 
his tragedies belated specimens of the Senecan 
drama. Daniel opposed Campion’s heresy of 
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English Versifying,” but was himself a metrical 
reformer. He replaced couplets in his long poems 
by quatrains and irregular verse, partly rhymed, 
partly unrhymed.—A discussion followed, which 
was opened by Mr. Sidney Lee and continued by 
Mr. Arthur Dillon, Mr. Frederick Rogers, Mr. 
W. H. Cowham, Sir. James Ernest Baker, and 
other members of the society. 

Viking Club —(Thursday, Xor. 3.) 

Thb Rev. A. Sandisou, Vice-Jarl, in the chair. 
Mr. Edward Blair read a paper on “ Some Aspects 
of Toleration in the Closing Years of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century,” in which he referred at length 
to John Stuart Mill’s Essay on Liberty. Mr. A. 
W. Johnston, Law-man (Hon. Sec.), made an 
explanation regarding the objects of the Viking 
Club, in the course of which he stated that, 
iu whatever part of the world Orcadians and 
Shetlanders might settle, they retained a very 
strong attachment for their native islands, and a 
great desire to associate exclusively with their 
fellow-countrymen, invariably banding themselves 
together in societies. Orkney and Shetland were 
not mere Scottish counties, but had a distinct 
social and political history of their own. The 
club was founded as a social and literary society 
in London, for persons connected with or specially 
interested in these islands. The papers to oe read 
would largely deal with northern subjects. In 
order to maintain their local character, and to 
keep up the traditions and recolleetionsof the North, 
the names used for members, officials, meetings, 
&c , were borrowed, and the constitution in a 
measure copied, from the old Norse government 
of the islands. Their Home Rule was partially 
overturned in 1614, and lingered on till the end of 
last century, when the islands were finally ab¬ 
sorbed in the Scottish counties. The annnal 
general meeting has been called the Al-Thing, the 
name of the ancient annual- parliaments in Orkney 
and Shetland, which consisted of all the Udallere 
or freeholders and their kindred ; the club mem¬ 
bers have been consequently styled Udailera; the 
president, Jarl, the head of the old government: 
the secretary, Law Man, the keeper and expounder 
of the island law-book; the treasurer, Great Foud, 
the collector of skatt or taxes: the annual sub¬ 
scription, skatt, the tax paid by the Udallers, and 
still exacted in the islands, a grievance which had 
been repeatedly brought under the notice of the 
late government. The title “ Viking Club ” had 
been chosen as a short, characteristic name for 
Orkney and Shetland, the home of the Vikings, 
the wiekings or dwellers on the wicks or bays, 
who were at the same time sea rovers. 

PnitoLooicAL Society.—{ Friday , Nov. 4 ) 

Mr. Bradley, vice-president, in the chair.—Prof. 
Skeat read a paper on “New Rime-Tests for 
Chaucer,” taking the material from hia forth¬ 
coming “ Rime-Index to Chaucer’s Troilus ” for 
the Chaucer Society. Ten Brink has shown that 
Chaucer, in many cases, distinguishes between the 
long open c and the long close e. The former 
arises from A.S. r a and (sometimes) from A.S. 
long ie. The latter arises from A.S. e or eo. But 
Ten Brink has not given a sufficiently full account 
of the variable c. This arises not only (as he says) 
from A.S. long a when it corresponds to Goth, e 
(not to Goth, ai), but also from the A.S. vowel 
which occurs as the mutation of ea or eo, and 
is variously written as ie, y, and c. Hence 
some mistakes have arisen which can be corrected. 
Chauoer’s rimes are, usually, etymologically 
correct. A list of riming words can be made, in 
which he always treats the e as long and open, and 
such words never rime with close e. In a few 
cates he allows them to rime with original short e : 
but the latter are usually kept apart. Another 
list can be made oi riming words which always 
have close e. A third list can be made of words 
which have variable e, riming with e of either 
quality. A very short list gives the few excep¬ 
tions, and we then have all the facts. Hoccleve 
usually observes Chaucer's habits, but Lydgate 
and all other writers of the fifteenth century 
usually contradict them recklessly. Several other 
rime tests occur beside the above. Prof. Skeat 
also restored from the MSS. the noun to idee as the 
wiuc or dessert after the dinner-table was voided 
or deured, which editors have always turned into 
the verb roide. 
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FINE ART. 

The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 

Scotland. By David MacGibbon and 

Thomas Boss, Architects. Vole. IY. and 

V. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 

Messrs. MacGibbon and Boss are to be con¬ 
gratulated upon the appearance of the two 
volumes which complete their extensive and 
beautiful work upon the Castellated and 
Domestic Architecture of Scotland. Its 
small beginnings arose in a series of papers 
prepared by its authors, from time to time, 
for the Edinburgh Architectural Associa¬ 
tion—a society which, for many years past, 
has been doing much to spread a knowledge 
of the art and of its existing remains in 
Scotland; and which, in conjunction with the 
Board of Manufactures, has organised a 
system of practical training for the architects 
and allied art-workers of the North, now in 
operation. The materials that Messrs. Mac- 
Gibbon andBoss had accumulated in this way 
were gradually expanded, till the scheme was 
conceived of producing a work which should 
trace the historical sequence of the various 
phases of architecture that have prevailed 
in Scotland, and “define and explain the 
different styles of buildings adopted at 
different periods from the twelfth century 
till the revival of classical architecture in 
modem times.” 

Mr. Billings had already glanced at the 
subject, from the point of view of a practical 
architect, and illustrated some of the ex¬ 
amples with much pictorial finish and 
elaboration; and the remains of special 
districts had been described in somewhat 
more popular fashion in such works as Sir 
Andrew Leith Hay’s pleasant volume upon 
the castles of Aberdeenshire. But nothing, 
for completeness and systematic method, 
approaching to the work now under review 
has hitherto been attempted. 

Opening, for comparison, with a sketch 
of English and French domestic architecture, 
based upon Clark and Viollet-le-Duc, our 
authors in their first volume proceed to 
describe the castles of Scotland under four 
periods; and here I can only very briefly 
and inadequately indicate the characteristics 
which they assign to each. Their earliest 
period is coincident with the thirteenth 
century, and embraces structures founded 
during the prosperous reigns of Alexander 
II. and Alexander III., roughly equilateral 
in plan, with strong lofty walls frequently 
connected by round or square angle-towers. 
The castles of Inverlochy in Inverness-shire 
and Lochmaben in Dumfries-shire are 
typical buildings of this period, and prob¬ 
ably Bothwell Castle, Lanarkshire, with its 
great donjon-keep, is its most important 
surviving example. 

In the second period, comprising the 
fourteenth century, we have a time when 
Scotland was suffering from the effects of 
the English invasion of 129G, and when 
Bruce had destroyed many of the Scottish 
strongholds lest they should afford foot¬ 
hold to the enemy. The square or oblong 
tower, familiar to the Scots during their 
sallies into England, then became the model 
of their national architecture, sometimes 
with a wing added at right angles, forming 
what our authors designate “tho L plan.” 


Lochleven Castle, Threave Castle, Clack¬ 
mannan Tower, and Neidpath Castle are 
instances of this method; and Craigmillar 
is one of numerous examples of such a keep, 
afterwards extended by buildings arranged 
round three sides of a courtyard. 

In the beginning of the third period, 
1400-1542, we have castles, where the keep 
is larger than was the case during the four¬ 
teenth century, and has towers attached, 
for defence and in order to furnish additional 
apartments. Castles like those of Doune and 
Tantallon, and the rebuilt Dirleton and 
Caerlaverock, surrounding a courtyard or 
quadrangle, now begin to be erected: and 
as time goes on, more complex and ornate 
features are introduced in such royal resi¬ 
dences as the castles of Stirling, Falkland, 
and Linlithgow, the state rooms being on 
an ampler scale, and the first traces of the 
Benaissance becoming visible in the rough 
imitations of classic sculpture that are intro¬ 
duced as enrichments. 

During the fourth period, 1542-1700, 
many causes operated to produce a break 
of continuity in Scottish architecture. The 
troubled minority and reign of Queen Mary 
were unfavourable to the erection of impor¬ 
tant buildings; and in the reign of James 
VI. we reach a time when artillery had 
become a thoroughly effective agent in war¬ 
fare, and when, accordingly, the nobility 
abandoned the idea of producing strong¬ 
holds capable of resisting prolonged sieges; 
and—leaving this to the crown—devoted 
the riches which they had acquired by the 
confiscations of church lands to the erection 
of commodious and seemly dwellings, in 
which “ the machiolated corbel table, the 
embrasured parapet and bartizan, and the 
lofty towers for defence and observation, 
gave place to ornamental representations 
in the shape of picturesque and fanciful 
corbellings, angle turrets with conical tops, 
lofty roofs broken up and adorned with 
numerous dormers, finials, and clustered 
chimneys.” Castles in which the features 
associated with this period are prominently 
introduced, such as Glamis, Huntly, Win- 
toun, and Fyvil, and—passing to the seven¬ 
teenth century, when the classic style had 
thoroughly asserted itself — Drumlanrig, 
receive careful description, and are illus¬ 
trated, not only with plans and elevations, 
but, in some cases, with drawings of the 
elaborate plaster work, which now comes to 
form an important part of interior decora¬ 
tion. 

The third volume, published in 1889, 
dealt, under the above periods, with ex¬ 
amples of Scottish domestic architecture 
which had come under the notice of the 
authors since the commencement of the 
work ; and the first of the two final volumes 
now issued continues the review of build¬ 
ings of tho fourth period. We may refer 
particularly to the admirable account of 
Holyrood Palace, of which only the north¬ 
west portion is anterior to the reign of 
Queen Mary, and to the elaborate descrip¬ 
tion of George Heriot’s Hospital, exception¬ 
ally rich in the number and beauty of its 
illustrations. The old Glasgow College is 
also fully treated; and a chapter is devoted 
to examples of the ancient street architecture 
of Edinburgh, a subject often dealt with from 


the literary and the pictorial side, but here 
handled in a somewhat more definitely 
scientific manner, and with stricter reference 
to its connexion with architectural style and 
history. Among the more striking illustra¬ 
tions of this chapter are those that repro¬ 
duce the fine plaster ceilings in Bailie 
Macmorran’s house in Biddle’s-close; and 
it may be noticed that the letterpress upon 
John Knox’s house in the High-street 
embodies the results of recent investigations 
by Mr. Peter Miller and Mr. C. J. Guthrie, 
as to the occupation of this dwelling by the 
celebrated reformer. 

In the concluding volume the review of 
Scottish street architecture is continued. 
The quiet, old-fashioned towns that border 
the Firth of Forth and line the east coast 
of Fife have been explored, and have 
yielded many picturesque examples : Had¬ 
dington is represented by its “ Bothwell 
Castle” and the quaint structures inPoldrait- 
street, the Newgate, and at Gifford Gate; 
and we have a particularly curious 
chapter dealing with twenty-two of 
the Tolbooths and Town-halls of old 
Scottish burghs, which show many feature! 
of interest, especially in their richly varied 
towers and spires. A few churches have 
been selected for description, as illustrating 
the influence of castellated architecture 
upon ecclesiastical work—churches like that 
of Dysart, where the tower is a square, 
battlemented pele, or like Pittenween and 
Anstruther Easter, where the pele-tower is 
surmounted by a pointed spire; and the fine 
galleries and curious monuments in such 
churches as those of Bowden, Piteligo, 
Kilbirnie, Haddington, and Dunbar, are 
figured in interesting plates. 

Next follows a supplement, describing 
some sixty castles and mansions, of which 
information had been quite recently received 
by the authors, and a valuable monograph 
upon Scottish sundials, an amplification of 
a paper contributed by Mr. Boss to the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, the number of its illustrations 
being extended to nearly two hundred and 
fifty. The volume concludes with a chapter 
upon “ Early Scottish Masters of Works, 
Master Masons, and Architects,” by far the 
most complete treatment of this subject 
that has yet appeared, the published records 
of the country, and also—through the aid 
of Dr. Thomas Dickson, of the Begister 
House—those not yet printed, having been 
carefully consulted in its preparation. 

The range and comprehensiveness of the 
work will be apparent even from such a 
slight summary of its contents as I havo 
been able to give. Between eight and nine 
hundred buildings aro described, and the 
five volumes contain not far short of four 
thousand illustrations, including numerous 
accurate and helpful ground-plans. Tho 

authors have made evident how much 
beautiful and picturesque material still 
exists among the old civil and military 
edifices of the country. It may be noted 
that they have established their position, 
that Scottish castellated architecture owes 
far less to French influence than Las 
commonly been assumed; and this 

they have done, not only by a general 
comparison, but also by the more definite 
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method of placing side by side views 
of specific buildings that have been 
erroneously paralleled by former writers. 
The work is one of national importance, 
and will long remain the standard book 
of reference on the subject with which it 
deals. In former times an undertaking 
such as this would have been subsidised by 
Government, or carried out under the 
auspices of some learned society; and its 
successful completion is not only a monu¬ 
ment to the knowledge, enthusiasm, and 
patient industry of the joint authors, but 
also speaks well for the enterprise and 
public spirit of Mr. Douglas, the publisher, 
whose name is already associated with the 
issue of much of interest in connexion with 
Scottish history and archaeology. 

•T. M. Gkay. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

AEGEAN POTTEBY IN EGYPT. 

London: Nov. 7, 1691. 

In a letter published in the Academy of 
November 5, Mr. Petrie writes 
“As to the Aegean pottery, to long discussed in 
the Academy, there is much fresh material to be 
considered; but I have preferred not to bring it 
forward in the present circumstances, as the flat 
contradiction of facts, and the weight which has 
been thrown on the darkest hearsay evidence, do 
not seem to favour the consideration of scientific 
conclusions.’’ 

Permit me to point out that there has not been 
any contradiction of facts on my part. My 
contention has always been that, assuming the 
facts to be exactly as Mr. Petrie states them, 
his facts will not establish his conclusions. 
I have left his facts alone, and dealt only with 
his logic. 

If his fresh material consists of facts, he 
ought not to flinch from an inquiry into them 
should anybody call them in question. And if 
it consists of facts intermixed with inferences, 
he ought not to flinch from an examination of 
the reasoning which he bases on the facts. 

He complains of the weight that has been 
attached to what he calls the darkest hearsay 
evidence—namely, a Staten ent by the respon¬ 
sible officers of the British Museum that a 
certain vase in their custody came from a 
certain tomb in Egypt. But if too much 
weight had really been attached to this piece 
of evidence against his theory, that would be 
a reason for bringing forward the further 
evidence in its favour, not a reason for keeping 
that evidence back, as he suggests. 

Cecil Tore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. will 
publish next week Mr. Harry Quilter’s Pre¬ 
ferences in Art, Life, and Literature, containing 
an essay upon the history of pre-Raphaelitism, 
a review of the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy from 1872 to 1890, and a number of 
miscellaneous papers. There will be two 
editions: one illustrated with sixty engravings 
which originally appeared in the Universal 
Review ; the other containing in addition fifty- 
seven collotype plates from pictures or drawings 
by modem artists, which are either in the 
author’s possession or have been lent to him for 
the purpose. This latter edition, which is 
specially printed and bound, so as to be “ the 
most beautiful book that has issued of late years 
from the English press,” is limited to 225 copies 
for subscribers in this country. 


Mr. Bernheim, Jtjn., will have on view next 
week, in Piccadilly, a collection of pictures and 
drawings by the late Th. Ribot and other 
members of the modem French school. 

At the annual public meeting of the Academic 
des Beaux-Arts, which was held on October 29, 
M. Gerome, the new president, commemorated 
the members lost by death during the past 
twelve months; and Comte Delaborde, the 
permanent secretary, read a notice of the life 
and works of Meissonier. 

For the benefit of those who have not access 
to the magnificent folio describing in detail 
the sarcophagi found some five years ago at 
Sidon, M. Theodore Reinach, one of the con¬ 
tributors to that volume, has reprinted from 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts an article on the sub¬ 
ject, illustrated with heliogravure and other 
engravings, which clearly explains the archaeo¬ 
logical importance of the discovery. The total 
number of sarcophagi found in the catacomb 
of Saida was no less than twenty-two, all of 
which are now on view in an annexe to the 
Tchinili-Kiosk Museum, under the charge of 
Hamdy-Bey, at Constantinople. The great 
majority of these belong to the Egyptian class 
of sarcophagi called “anthropoid,” which are 
interesting mainly from their inscriptions, 
showing that they have been used for Phoeni¬ 
cian kings. But four of them are pure Greek, 
of a period hitherto unrepresented in our 
museums. One, of the style called Lycian, 
recalls the sculptures of the Parthenon ; 
another, “ The Mourners,” suggests the 
funerary bas-reliefs of the Cerameicus. That, 
however, which has deservedly excited most 
interest is one covered with the Asiatic exploits 
of Alexander the Great. As it contains several 
portraits of Alexander, and one scene closely 
resembling the mosaic of the battle of Issus at 
Naples, it was natural to jump to the con¬ 
clusion that we had before us the actual tomb 
of the son of Philip. Some have thought that 
it might be the tomb of one of his generals, 
perhaps Perdiccas. But M. Reinach adduces 
ingenious arguments for thinking that it be¬ 
longed to a Persian satrap, who survived the 
war and became hellenised. It remains only to 
add that the traces of colour on the sculpture 
help to determine many questions in this vexed 
problem. 

Mr. J. Rochelle Thomas, of Worthgate 
House, Highbury Park, has produced a large 
bronze medal of Lord Tennyson. The portrait 
is very fairly executed; but the exceeding 
poorness of the obverse proves to what a low 
point the fine art of medal engraving has sunk 
iu this country. It looks like the advertise¬ 
ment on a cake of chocolate. 

A correspondent writes from Cairo : 

“ The authorities of the Gizeh Museum have, on 
the suggestion of Johnson Pasha, caused excava¬ 
tions to be made at Me'ir, near Beirut, in Upper 
Egypt., which have already resulted iu the dis¬ 
covery of some tombs of the Xlth Dynasty. It is 
intended to continue these excavations. 

“M. Philippe, the Cairo dealer in antiquities, 
is, with permission from the Gizeh Museum, carry¬ 
ing on excavations at Heliopolis, which have 
brought to light some tomb3 of the Saitic period.” 
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by Walter W. Buckley. 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

%* A collection of Zanzibar tales told in the Forest by the men of the Emin Relief Expedition during the march across Africa. 

“SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST: the Story of a Mind. Being a Life of the 

Rev. JAMES E. SMITH, M.A. By W. ANDERSON SMITH. With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

The book throws considerable light on the character of the Rev. Edward Irving, and contains some interesting reminiscences of the socialistic dreams and schemes of Robert Owen and 
his followers. James Smith was a determined advocate of the liberty of the newspaper press, and his literary experiences in Edinburgh and London, in the earlier years of the century— 
when he was fighting the battle for bread at the point of the pen—are of more than passing moment. His association with the first Lady Lytton forms not the least interesting episode in the 
book ; and some of her unpublished letters are induded in it. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand Miles towards the Sun. Normandy, Brittany, the Pyrenees, 

SPAIN, and ALGERIA. By HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of “Academy Notes,” Author of “ The Memoir of Randolph Caldecott,” &c. With 130 Ulustratic ns. Dtmy&vo, 
doth extra, 10s. 6d. “ A most agreeable and handsome record of diversified voyages in search of the picturesque.”— Daily Telegraph. 

HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEIRA. By A. E. W. Marsh. With many Full-page and other 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. “ A pleasant reoord of a happy time.”— Daily TeUgraph. 

A TRAMP ACROSS the CONTINENT : from Ohio to California on Foot, 3,507 Miles. By Charles 

F. LUMMIS, Author of “ A New Hexieo David,” &e. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS : Seven Years’ Life and Travel in Mexico. By a “Gringo,” 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top, 6s. 

“ In its account of the recent progress made by the Mexicans in commerce and the adjunct of civilisation the book possesses a really practical value.”— Times. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. By Rev. C. J. Abbey, Rector of Checkendon, 

Oxon. Crown 8vo, doth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Abbey brings to his task the three essential qualifications of fine poetic sensibility, genuine piety, and extensive theological learning.”— Times. 

“ Must be bonght, kept, and loved.”— Daily Chronicle. 

FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. By Charles Willeby. With Photogravure Portrait, Facsimile 

of Autograph, and Illustrations of his Music. Crown 8vo, doth, gilt top. 10s. 6d. 

“ Will be appredated by the great musician’s admirers.”— Times. “ One of the most fascinating musical biographies that have come before our notice.”— Morning Rust. 

THE CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. By Frank R. Stockton, Author of “Rudder 

Grange,” &c. Illustrated. Square 8vo, doth extra, 7s. 6d. 

“ Stories in which there is playful humour and poetic fancy always ; the whole book is admirable. It is excellently illustrated.”— Scotsman. 

THE FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus Hume, Author of “ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” &c. 

2 vols., crown 8ro, doth, 2Is. 

“ Even the reader who is well trained in detective romance will find no due till the secret is sprung upon him in the last pages. To baffle the reader thus is the highest aim of writas of 
such stories, and we heartily congratulate Mr. Hume on his success. "—Manchester Guardian. 

HYPOCRITES. By Hugh Colman Davidson, Author of “The Old Adam,” &c. Illustrated. 

1 vol., crown 8vo, doth, 6s. “A capital volume of light literature.”—iti/J Mall Gazette. 

OUT of the GROOVE: a Romance of Australian Life. By E. B. Kennedy, Author of “ Blacks and 

Bushrangers.” Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

Outof the Groove’ is really a good story, founded on fact. There are no inddents which are in themselves incredible. Someof the scenes are we 11 and graphically described.”--I iUumu-ui. 


MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jules Verne, Author of “ The 

Lottery Ticket,” “ Five Weeks in a Balloon,” See . Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra. 6s. 

“ A winter without a baok by Jules Verne would scarcdv be intdligible... . This is a 
romance which will, no doubt, please the girls as thoroughly as the boys.”— Globe. 

AXEL EBERSEN, the GRADUATE of UPSALA. By 

ANDRE LAURIE, Author of “Tha Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Fully Illustrated. | * 

Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

“ It is so admirably constructed a story that no reader—no matter what his age—will read i 
it without a keen interest and admiration.”— Scotsman. ! 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

Fashions of to-day. 

HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By 0. J. Hyne, Author of “ Four 

Red Nightcaps,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“ The action of this romance is laid in tho middle of last century, and follows three Britons 
out to the South Sea Islands, where they find and rule a people of Polynesian cannibals. The 
story is; full of excit ; ng adventure, and will be read with interest by every boy who takes it 
up.”— Scotsman. 


“It is a work of art, as well as of fashion, the illustrations, especially those in colours, 
being simply admirable. At present, at any rate, we have nothing in England like it.” 

__ Doi'g Tt ojra i A,. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MAKSTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lano, Fleet Street, London, K.O. 
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William Ramsay, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University 
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Charles 8. Sherrington, M.B., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Thomas s 
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A. R. Simpson, M.D , F.R.C.P., Professor of Midwifery in the Univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh, Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. 
Arthur L. Smith, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, Examiner 
In History. ..... . 

Thomas Stevenson, M I)., F.R.C.P.. Lecturer on Chemical and Medical 
Jurisprudence. Guy’s Hospital, Loudon, Examiner in Forensic 
Medicine and Public Health. 

(Ralph Stockman, M.D., Examiner in Materia Medic* and Pharmacy 
and in Pharmacology and Therapeutics. (Eligible for re-election.) 1 
James Ward, M.A., Sc.D.. Lecturer on Philosophy in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Examiucr in Philosophy ami Political Economy. 
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now fill, which should be sent in on or before Nov. 29, and may be 
accompanied by testimonials (copies only) or references at the candi¬ 
dates’discretion. The appointments will be for throe years. Exami¬ 
ners who have served a full term are not eligible for re-election.—For 
further particulars apply to A. T. Bentley, M.A., Registrar. 

Manchester, October, 1892. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 

Tlie Board requires the services of a CHIEF ASSISTANT MIS¬ 
TRESS for the new Scientific aud Technical School in Waverley-road, 
Small licutli. The successful Candidate will he expected to take the 
greater part of the responsibility of the Girls’ Classes under the 
Superintendence of the Head Master. Salary £180 per annum. 

Applicants should be good practical Teachers, with a sufficient 
knowledge of French and the Sciences underlying Domestic Economy 
in addition to the usual English Subjects. 

For Form of Application apply, by letter, addressed to the Clerk o 
the School Board, Birmingham 

'pHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL. MECHANICAL. AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING. 

No further entries of Day Student for the Engineering Laboratories 
or Drawing Office can be taken until next Session, when the number 
will be limited to Sixty. Applications for admission will be received 
up to September 30th, 1893. A Paper in Elementary Mathematics will 
1« set for all candidates, except such as have passed the Victoria 
Preliminary or the London Matriculation, or other approved Exami¬ 
nation Those who have passed the Victoria Preliminary Examination 
will be in a position to proceed, if they so desire, to the B.8c. Degree 
in Engineering (Honours or Pass). Prospectus may be obtained from 
the Secretary. 

{UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 

The PROFESSORSHIP of HISTORY will be vacant at Christmas 
by the resignation of Professor Betsly.—Applications will be received 
up to November 30th. For further information apply to 

J. M. Housin' nun, M.A., Secretary. 

'PHE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS j 

CHANTS THE 

DIPLOMA aud TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Ex uninatlon may lie selected from any seven out of 1 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the samo as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews. Aberdeen, 1 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
London, Loughborough, Manchester, Nowcaatle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

-The FIRST MONTHLY MEETING will be held on 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER JIO, at •.<>, HANOVER SQUARE, W, at I 
7.3 n>.ni , when the President's lu.iuguiul Address will be delivered , 
by Mr. V. A. C*>; 1 Nut.it. 


R lates of both works—14 Pope’s Game Birds (£6)—11 Buller’s Birds of 
ew Zealand (£12 12s.)—Copies of Crowe Flemish Painter*—Whymper's 
Great Andes—La Croix’s Middle Agea—Wordsworth's Works, 11 vols. 
Amongst the Copper-plates are Caricatures by Gill ray, Rowlandson, 
Ac. Claude’s Liber Htudiorum—Lewis’s Rivera of England- Vestiges 
of Old London, Ac. To which are added 8*> Iletley** Wild Flowers of 
New Zealand (£3 13a Gd.)—130 Agassis Cruise of the Blake. 2 vol*. 
(£2 28.)—50 McCormick’s Antarctic Voyage (£2 12a 6d.)—75 Sheridan's 
Rival b (£5 5s. and £2 12 a 6d.)—6 Coxzens s American Yachts (£21 and 
£3110s.), Ac. 

To lio viewed and Catalogues had. 

■ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE, 

-JLt 20 , HANOVER SOUARE, W.-On WEDNESDAY 23rd inst.. 
at8n.m.,W. W'ATKISS LLOYD, Esq., will read a Paper on “THE 
EAOTeUn GROUPS of the FRIEZE of the PARTHENON. 
_ _ _ Percy W. A mbs. Secretary. 

THE ART UNION of LONDON, 

A 112, STRAND. 

President : The EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837. 
SUBSCRIBERS for the current year are entitled to an ORIGINAL 
ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A., entitled “LATE for 
the FERRY, in addition to a chance of one out of many Valuable 
Prizes in Pictures, and other Works of Art. ORDINARY SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION. ONE GUINEA. SUBSCRIPTIONS for PROOFS. 
SEVEN, FIVE, THREE, and TWO GUINEAS. The Society iku.w 
this year, in two states only, * Fine Mezzotint Engraving of Sir 
JOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, “A SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ." The 
Engravings and full particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 
11*, Strand, London, W.C. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL PUB- 

J- LICATION SOCIETY. ; 

THE DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SUBSCRIBERS and others DESIROUS to COMPLETE their 
SETS by the acquisition of the later parts are requested to apply at 
once to Mr. Arthur Cates, Hon. Sec’, No. 7, Whitehall Yard, S.W. 
A few complete copies are available for new Subscribers. _ 

To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

JL_ PIES. AIM, _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
r JpURTLE SOUP, an<T JELLY, and other 
gPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of ~IMITATIONS. ’ 
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11, LOTTIE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S Publications of the Clarendon Press 
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NOW BEADY. 

THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 

By ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerous Illustrations 
from paintings or sketches by Linnell. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 28s. 

“A perfect treasury of anecdotes .”—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Will be valuable t) all who wish to inform themselves of 
the history of a gTeat artist.”— Full Mall Gazette. 

NOW READY. 

CHARLES KNIGHT : a Memoir. 

By his Grand-daughter. ALICE A. CLOWES. With 
Tyro Portraits. 1 vol., demy 8vo. 1H 

NOW BEADY. 

RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 

LIFE. Reminiscences and Anecdotes of many Perrons 
of Note. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE. Author of 
Memori.lii of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.” 2 Tola., 
post 8vo, 21s. _ 

NOW READY. 

MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 

By GORDON' HAKE. Including Recollections and 
Anecdotes i-f mwy Eminent Persons. 1 v.l, demy 
Svo, 15s. 

NOW READY. 

EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to 

the Third Khedive. By W. FRASER RAE. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 

IN SAVAGE ISLES AND 

SETTLED LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences 
in 1888-9'. By B. F. S. BADEN-POWELL, Scots 
Guards, F.R.G S. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
from Sk-stches by the Author. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 

“ We can heartily recommend this handsome and well 
illustrated book to those who can enjoy the record of impres¬ 
sions in many lands, told without fear or favour, and without 
any attempt at * fiae writing.’ ”—Dai f y Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 

CONVERSATIONS of DR. DOL- 

LINGER. Recorded by LOUISE von KOBELL. and 
Translated from the German by KATHARINE GOULD. 
1 vol., crown Svo, 6s. 


NEW W03KS OF FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMETH UP AS A 
FLOWER.” 

MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 

TON, Author of Gooi-bjv, Sweetheart,” “ Nancy, &c. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo. 

‘‘No one of Rhoda Broughton’s stories has given ns so 
much pleasure as this; not even ‘ Nancy,’ which is probably 
her best; and not even * Dr. Cupid,’ which is, no doubt, the 
most interesting of her novels .”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST 
AYELINGH.” 

GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 

MAABTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’a Love,” &c. 
3 vola., crown 8vo. 

BY THE AUTHOB OF " ELSA.” 

THE STEP-SISTERS. By E. 

McQUEEN GRAY. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 

DAUGHTl’.RS. By B03A NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’sMemories,” &c. 3 vola., crown 8vo. 

A NEW EDITION. 
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LITERATURE. 

Orators of the French Revolution. Edited by 

H. Morse Stephens. In 2 vols. (Oxford : 

Clarendon Press.) 

Some such book as this has long been needed. 
The delivery of each of the more effective 
speeches is a marked event in every History 
of the Revolution, but for the orations 
themselves we had to consult the files of the 
Moniteur or the various Collected Works of 
the orators, of which few libraries contained 
a complete series. In fact, the speeches of 
Mirabeau alone in their entirety were acces¬ 
sible to the average English student. The 
present editor has reprinted in convenient 
form the most important harangues of the 
eleven best-known statesmen and orators, 
and his samples of the vast torrent of 
French eloquence ought to satify, if they do 
not precisely intoxicate, every reader. His 
list might no doubt have been considerably 
extended, but his principles of exclusion 
seem reasonable. On the one hand, many 
speeches and speakers of renowned elo¬ 
quence exerted no political influence, and 
therefore have no historical import; on 
the other, the most effectual utterances of 
certain statesmen can hardly be classed as 
professed oratory. To this last rule one 
exception is admitted, the extempore 
speeches of Danton, without which the 
collection would have been useless. 

These revolutionary orations are not the 
most delightful of reading, but they have to 
be read, and read carefully, for several 
reasons. In the first place, they were in 
themselves factors of history; they in¬ 
fluenced votes; they modified policies ; they 
shaped events. For better or for worse, we 
have changed all that. Party oratory with 
us partakes of the nature of cross-actions 
for libel and false pretences, each side being 
both accuser and accused, while the audience 
within and without Parliament follows with 
languid interest the unscrupulous dexterity 
of the advocates. As for being persuaded 
or convinced—why, who but a juryman is 
taken in by the simulated whines and 
thunders of Buzfuz ? It was not thus 
under the Constituent nor even in the 
earlier days of the Legislative Assembly. 
Everything was new, parties were as yet 
loosely ranged, opinions were unformed or 
fluctuating, a child-like ingenuous curiosity 
swayed most minds in their honest desire to 
find out the strongest nostrum for la Patrie 
moribonde. A confirmed lunatic would have 
found a following if only he could dignify 
his patriotic transports with a fair tincture 
of that spurious logic which the Goddess 
of Reason was supposed to inspire. What 


then must have been their docility to 
men of brilliant powers and strong convic¬ 
tions who addressed them with all the 
seduction of academic rhetoric ? Any clever 
speaker could persuade or frighten them 
into stultification, so long as he made no 
anti-revolutionary slips, nor outraged their 
vanity by the truth. 

Secondly, apart from their practical effects, 
these speeches are historical monuments; 
they represent a distinct epoch—the reign 
of talk which culminated under the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. The phrase-makers who 
had pushed France to the brink of the 
precipice elaborated and perfected their 
fatal art up to the moment when the men 
of action thrust them aside. But even these 
could not afford to dispense with phrases. 
Hence the Committee of Safety included 
two or three talking members to tickle the 
ears of the Convention; hence, too, Barere’s 
reports were adorned by the most ambitious 
and flowery eloquence. Since Robespierre’s 
and many another facile tongue ceased to 
wag, France has been less and less governed 
by the talkers, though its rulers and pre¬ 
tenders have never disdained the aid of 
phrases; but it was only for the brief period, 
covered by this collection, that oratory 
actually reigned supreme. In his Introduc¬ 
tion, Mr. Stephens traces the rise of French 
eloquence, and suggests several reasons for 
its popular influences, none of them with¬ 
out due weight. But though they elucidate, 
they do not probe the depths of that pro¬ 
blem—by far the most interesting which this 
volume, nay, any modern French History, 
presents—the appetite for eloquent claptrap. 
The difficulty does not lie in the bombast 
which is but perverted poetry, nor in the 
self-glorification which may be only obstre¬ 
perous patriotism, but in the absolute, 
formal disregard of truth. Were falsehood 
banished from the earth, she would find a 
refuge in the mouth of the French orator. 
There is no shame, no reproach, no moral 
taint in this; it is purely professional. 
French historians of the new school are 
every day exposing the old lies and printing 
the most damning truths. Their compa¬ 
triots do not blame them; nay, rather 
honestly pride themselves on the veracity 
and acumen of their historians. Let the 
savants go their way and the orators go 
theirs—why need they clash? Facts are 
highly respectable things, but phrases are 
much more agreeable. So the Gaul cele¬ 
brates with effusion and moral incolumity 
the centenary of lies, such as that of the 
Vengeur, which he knows all the time were 
slily concocted by politicians to hoodwink 
his grandfather. His sense of the ridiculous 
is suspended. Not long ago at Domremy, 
after a gallant struggle between the Cleri¬ 
cals and Republicans to “ capture ” the 
statue movement, it was decided to combine 
two myths, and more than fifty of Jane’s 
“ authenticated lineal descendants ” sat in state 
on the platform and listened gravely to the 
episcopal panegyric of the “ virgin martyr.” 
Why, only yesterday, the centenary of 
Yalmy, I find the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction going down there to set up an 
image of Kellermann, and publicly instruct¬ 
ing an audience about the heroes of ’92, 

“ unshaken under fire ” &c. Now I do not 


resume to doubt that M. Bourgeois has 
een privately instructed enough to know 
that his tale of killed and wounded is at 
least dubious, and that in this artillery duel 
—for there was no actual fighting at all— 
the French heroes repeatedly ran away, and 
had to be driven back by their officers. In 
short, from this battle, lost solely by the 
unmasterly inactivity of the Prussians, the 
French reaped absolutely no laurels what¬ 
ever, though doubtless no small political 
advantage. Yet no one sees anything wrong 
or anything funny in these proceedings. 
Whence, then, this complacent toleration of 
falsehood by the French, and in a lower 
form by the Irish ? Are the French fools 
and gulls ? By no means. Are they 
liars? Not more than other men. It is 
easy for us, turning over Mr. Stephens’s 
collection, or glancing at a French journal, 
to sneer at their musical nonsense and 
sonorous mendacity, but I doubt if we are 
capable of a fair judgment. Our idea 
of oratory is utterly different. When we 
flock to hear a speaker we at least profess 
to expect—I do not refer to a mob-audience 
—some instruction, to leam something both 
new and true. He is at least supposed— 
even the advocate in court—to mean all he 
says. Doubtless, in party speeches of late 
years, there is a growing tendency to effron¬ 
tery of misstatement, but as yet it is con¬ 
ventionally reprobated and disavowed. 
With us hearing orations is a serious, dreary 
business; to the Frenchman it is an artistic 
pleasure and a holiday function, even 
though it be at a graveside, or in the throes 
of a revolution. Fine language, whether in 
a speech or book, he welcomes as an 
aesthetic luxury and emotional stimulant, 
the fineness being of course proportioned to 
his degree of cultivation; for Academicians 
have been found to own that some phrases, 
highly effective in their day, are only vulgar 
fustian. He views the eloquence of the 
rostrum much as we do that of the stage, 
as a professional art, whereof he is a sharp 
and enthusiastic critic. Truth, cold veracity, 
naked fact, prosaic reason, is not what he 
seeks, but inspiring themes clothed in grand 
words. Jane’s virginity and Valmy’s 
Spartans he accepts as conventionally as we 
do Mr. Irving’s wigs. Grand language 
must be based on grand stories; and if the 
stories are false, they are none the less 
grand. It is this spice of the heroic, this 
homage to exalted ideals, which we English 
fail to understand. When they rear statues 
to the wrong people—nonentities, exploded 
charlatans, pinchbeck Molochs, and the like; 
when they celebrate the anniversaries of 
events which never happened, they care less 
than nothing for historical accuracy, but 
everything for the grandiose and inspiring 
sentiments which their myths embody. 
Granted a strong tincture of national and 
personal vanity, there remains that generous 
readiness to do honour even where it is not 
due, and that universal homage to splendid 
virtues which has made France great, and 
in spite of everything will revive her after 
each fall. Nor should we forget that ex¬ 
quisite capacity for holiday enjoyment, even 
at weddings and funerals and political 
meetings, that volition of amusement to us 
so unattainable. When Jules puts on his 
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smiles and new glores for a function, he 
will have no skeletons at the feast; oratory 
is part of the programme, like the proces¬ 
sion and fireworks, and that oratory must 
soothe his feelings with pleasing images 
and flattering fictions. In all this there 
lurks no doubt a serious danger whenever 
speech is translated into action. Such is 
the moral of the book now before us. The 
cumulative effect of these harangues is 
appalling. Successful as they were at the 
time, they now read but poorly. Much, 
regarded simply as art, is contemptible, and 
few speeches are worthy of their extrava¬ 
gant fame. In what makes for true elo¬ 
quence—reasonable argument, dignity and 
charm—political oratory has not decayed at 
all; the statesmen of the Third Republic 
are by no means inferior in eloquence to 
those of the First, though their audiences 
are less inflammable. 

But what is most fatal to the permanence 
of these old harangues is their tremendous 
moral tension, their continuous appeal to 
the loftiest principles and most celestial 
ideals. The orator exhausts his stock of 
grand sentiments and glowing words in 
palming off some brazen lie, or dirty job, 
or paltry treachery; when he comes to 
attack a great theme, he cannot increase the 
pressure. The result is bathos. A whole 
volume of incorruptible patriotism sniffs 
strongly of hypocrisy or, at least, of con¬ 
ventionalism. 

Again, the speeches which Mr. Stephens 
has so judiciously selected are invalu¬ 
able from a biographical point of view, 
especially those of Danton and Robespierre. 
Their study is much facilitated by his 
adequate sketches of each orator, and by 
the useful introductions he has prefixed to 
the several speeches. 

Lastly, we must note that all these 
orations are literature, though not perhaps 
of the highest order. They were carefully 
composed, written out, read in the tribune, 
and revised for the press. Danton is the 
only exception. All are absolutely free 
from sans-culotisme and the ordures du Fere 
Duchesne. The Revolution preserved intact 
the traditions of decency, as well as the 
artificiality of the grand siecle. 

The book presents so many facts and 
opens up so many controversies, that I have 
refrained from more detailed comments. 
But attention should be drawn to the new 
light Mr. Stephens has thrown upon the 
character and career of Bar^re, both here 
and in his History of the French Revolution. 
He has now reprinted (for the first time in 
France or England) a few specimens of 
Barcre’s remarkable reports, a complete 
edition of which would be invaluable as 
elucidating the Reign of Terror. Much 
pains have been taken with the texts. 
Those of St. Just, Cambon, and Lou vet are 
for the first time reprinted from the 
originals published by the Convention, and 
two speeches of Robespierre omitted by 
Yermorel have been rescued from the 
British Museum. The three separate in¬ 
dices—of biographical notes, of proper 
names, and of events — are admirably 
copious and correct. In an Appendix, 
Mr. Stephens reprints in full from a copy 
of the rare pamphlet of 1841 lent him by 


Dr. Robinet, who has done so much for the 
memory of Danton, the secret notes fur¬ 
nished by Robespierre to St. Just for his 
famous accusation of the Dantonists. Their 
authenticity is well established, and they 
deepen the darkest shades of infamy which 
obscure the last years of the Incorruptible. 
Both as an academical manual, a book of 
reference, and an historical monument, this 
work is of the greatest importance, and is 
hardly likely to be superseded. 

E. Pubcell. 


English Poems. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(Elkin Mathews and John Lane.) 

A volume of verse by the author of The 
Book-hills of Narcissus could not but be of 
welcome promise. Not merely because of 
the snatches of song scattered throughout 
the prose of that delightful sketch, but 
also because of the unmistakably poetic 
nature of its whole conception. “ Narcissus 
poeticus,” said a sympathetic reviewer 
thereof; and the pretty nomenclature was 
not undeserved. The book was a record of 
a poet’s soul, moving among masterpieces 
and through life. A poet’s imagination 
took the place of Dr. Heidegger’s caldron, 
and made the rose of Narcissus to bloom 
again. It is as well, therefore, to say 
frankly at the beginning that English Poems 
comes as a disappointment. I have faith: 
I still think that Mr. Le Gallienne has the 
root of the matter in him; but all is so 
experimental, so much more immature than 
one had hoped. There is so much need of 
self-criticism, of strenuous art, of a widened 
outlook; and in that judgment you have the 
first and last word of this review. 

It is worth while to quote a few of the 
assages which convince me that, if he only 
new how to use it aright, Mr. Le Gallienne 
has somewhere a genuine singing gift. 
There are the opening lines of an Apologia, 
to his wife, for “ light loves in the portal.” 
The sentiment is perhaps audacious, but 
the expression is happy: 

“ Dear wife, there is no word in all my songs 
Bat unto thee belongs: 

Though I indeed before our tree day came 
Mistook thy star in many a wandering flame, 
Singing to thee in many a fair disguise, 

Calling to thee in many another’s name, 

Before I knew thine everlasting eyes.” 

There is a fragment in description of 
“ Love’s Worship.” It is Venus who is 
addressed:— 

“ For, Lady, thou dost know I ne'er did tire 
Of thy sweet sacraments and ritual; 

In morning meadows I have knelt to thee, 

In noontide woodlands hearkened hushedly 
Thy heart’s warm beat in sacred slumbering, 
And in the spaces of the night heard ring 
Thy voice in answer to the spheral lay.” 

And there are the lines from “ The Desk’s 
Dry Wood,” which appeared in Narcissus, 
but which one is glad to have now in their 
proper context:— 

“ How many queens have ruled and passed 
Since first we met; how thick and fast 
The letters used to come at first, how thin at last; 
Then ceased, and winter for a space! 

Until-another hand 
Brought spring into the land, 

And went the seasons’ pace.” 

’Tis a haunting rhythm. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Le Gallienne so seldom 
writes up to his highest level, and he does 
not seem to know when he has fallen 
beneath it. There are numbers—such as 
those entitled “ Hesperides,” “ The Wonder- 
Child,” “ Never-Ever,” and the like—which 
are really quite impossible. They might 
pass as versified love-letters to a not very 
critical mistress, but in print they can only 
raise a smile. If the book had been 
shortened by about two-thirds—above all, 
if the whole of the section called “ Love 
Platonic,” and nearly the whole of that 
called “ Cor Cordium,” had been ruthlessly 
cut out, then it would have made rather a 
graceful volume, “ a box where sweets 
compacted lie.” I need not finish the 
quotation, but no doubt Mr. Le Gallienne 
will be the first to admit that most modern 
verse is necessarily as fleeting as the roses 
of “ Ausonius.” 

I have an impression that Mr. Le 
Gallienne fancies himself at his best in 
lilting linnet-like songs. If so, I ventnre 
to think that it is a mistake. He seems 
to me much more successful where he is 
grappling with complicated stanza-forms. 
The very exigencies of metre force him to 
self-criticism; he is compelled to weigh and 
reject, to forge and hammer the music, 
instead of letting it lie just as it comes red- 
hot from the furnace of his brain. Here is 
an example, from an elegy on a dead friend: 

“ For what can tears avail you ? The spring rain 
That softly pelts the lattice, as with flowers, 
Will of its tears a daisied counterpane 
Weave for your rest, and all its sound of 
showers 

Make of its sobbing low a cradle song : 

All tears avail but these salt tears of ours, 
These tears alone ’tis idle to prolong.” 

It is, perhaps, hardly fair to a poet that he 
should be represented only by stray lines 
and stanzas. For sustained excellence, Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s happiest effort is a poem on 
Autumn. I may find room for it here: 

“ The year grows still again, the surging wake 
Of full-sailed summer folds its furrows up. 

As after passing of an argosy 

Old Silence settles back upon the sea, 

And ocean grows as placid as a cup. 

Spring, the young morn, and Summer, the 
strong noon, 

Have dreamed and done and died for Autumn’s 
sake : 

Autumn that finds not for a loss so dear 
Solace in stack and gamer hers too soon— 
Autumn, the faithful widow of the year. 

“ Autumn, a poet once se full of song, 

Wise m all rhymes of blossom and of bud. 
Hath lost the early magic of his tongue 
And hath no passion in his failing blood. 

Hear ye no sound of sobbing in the air ? 

’Tis his. Low bending in a secret lane, 

Late blooms of second childhood in his hair. 

He tries old magic, like a dotard mage ; 

Tries spell and spell, to weep and try again: 
Yet not a daisy hears, and everywhere 

The hedgerow rattles like an empty cage. 

“ He hath no pleasure in his silken skies. 

Nor delicate ardours of the yellow land; 

Yea, dead, for all its gold, the woodland lies. 
And all the throats of music filled with sand. 
Neither to him across the stubble field 
May stack or gamer any comfort bring, 

Who loveth more this jasmine he hath made, 
The little tender rhyme he yet can sing, 

Than yesterday, with all its pompous yield, 

Or all its shaken laurels on his head.” 

“ Keats,” you will say. Of course, but it 
is true discipleship, not plagiarism; the 
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influence is in the spirit more than in the 
matter. Keats, too, is apparent in the most 
ambitious poem of the volume, a version, 
in Spenserian Btanzas, of the story of 
“ Paolo and Prancesca.” It is ill work 
following after Dante; but Mr. Le Gallienne 
has discreetly avoided comparisons by the 
choice of a far other style, and presents the 
wind-swept lovers in an atmosphere as of 
“ The Pot of Basil.” The weakest part of 
the poem is the tragic dose: the narrative 
is too gentle, too diffuse, for tragedy; but 
the story of Love’s dawning in the heart of 
youth and maiden is told with many gracious 
touches. 

Some misunderstanding has always hung 
about the meaning of the word “ cockney ” 
in the criticism of Keats. As I conceive it, 
it does not in the least imply vulgarity of 
sentiment, but rather a want of scholarship, 
what Matthew Arnold would have called 
provincialism, an imperfect acquaintance not 
only with the classical models of poetry, 
but also with some of the elements of a 
liberal education. In this sense, and with 
no desire to offend, I use the epithet of 
Mr. Le Gallienne. Wider reading would 
have given him a surer faculty of self- 
criticism; it would also have saved him 
from certain irritating solecisms into which, 
in the absence of it, he has fallen. He 
would not have given the title “Love 
Platonic ” to a series of poems dealing with 
“ love that never found his earthly close ” ; 
he would not have misused the ethio dative 
in such a phrase as “ I rise me ”; he would 
not have rhymed “ Beatrice ” with “ his ”; 
he would not have confused the nature of 
Phrygian and of Lydian music; he would 
not have dowered the lily with seven 
stamens; he would not have made Mnemo¬ 
syne a synonym of Lethe. These things 
may appear trifles, but the great poets of 
our day are not guilty of them. Art, as 
well as Nature, must go to the making of 
the modern singer. 

There is another point. The title of Mr. 
Le Gallienne’s book is designed, one gathers, 
to be a protest against certain latter-day 
tendencies in literature; and the protest is 
amplified in an address “To the Header,” 
and in a very striking, clever poem called 
“ The Decadent to his Soul.” Mr. Le Gal¬ 
lienne wishes us clearly to understand that 
he is on the side of the angels, that he is 
not tarred with the brush of Verlaine, that 
his inspiration is manly and normal, not 
abnormal and morbid. He laments that 
“ youngsters blush to sing an English song,” 
that Art has become “a lazar-house of 
leprous men,” that the nightingale of 
English poetiy is 

“ hush’t at last! 

For, not of thee this new voice in our ears, 

Music of France that once was of the spheres; 

And not of thee these strange green flowers that 

spring 

From daisy roots and seem to bear a sting.” 

He paints the typical Decadent as one who— 

“ used his soul 

As bitters to the over dulcet sins, 

As olives to the fatness of the feast— 

She made those dear heart-breaking ecstasies 
Of minor chords amid the Phrygian lutes, 

She sauced his sins with splendid memories, 

Starry regrets and infinite hopes and fears; 

His holy youth and his first love 

Made pearly background to strange-coloured vice.” 


But whom is Mr. Le Gallienne attacking ? 
Is the note of decadence so strong in our 
younger poets, in those in whose hands the 
future of our poetry rests? If Mr. Le 
Gallienne will look for a moment beyond the 
borders of the Rhymers’ Club he will surely 
see that it is not. Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. William Watson, Mr. Alfred Austin, 
Mrs. Woods—they are sane and healthy 
and “English” enough; they have not made 
Cayenne pepper of their souls. And what 
has Mr. Le Gallienne to say for “ Beauty 
Accurst ”—la tr£s belle Beauti maudite ? 
Then, again, the antithesis of “English” 
and “Decadent” is not a true one. We 
have a national character, more or less, but 
our literature is cosmopolitan. Take away 
what it owes to foreign sources—Classical, 
French, Italian, Celtic — and its whole 
nature would be completely changed. 
A new element, introduced from whatever 
quarter, can only be judged on its own 
merits, and not by its conformity or want 
of conformity with a supposed “ national ” 
standard. 

Edmund K. Chambers. 


Ten Years' Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp , 
1882-1892. From the Original Manu¬ 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder. By 
Major F. R. Wingate. With Maps and 
Illustrations by Walter C. BLorsley. 
(Sampson Low.) 

It cannot be said that Major Wingate’s 
second work is of the same value and 
importance as his previous one, which was 
reviewed by the present writer in the 
Academy of December 5, 1891. In that he 
gave a comprehensive history of the rise and 
fall of the Mahdi’s power; while the 
volume under notice is merely a record of 
the adventures of Father Ohrwalder, the 
Austrian priest, during his ten years’ cap¬ 
tivity in the Mahdi’s camp. At the same time 
it must be confessed that the book fascinates 
the reader, and rivets his attention from the 
moment he takes it up. The most interesting 
part of all is the graphic account of the 
hardships and sufferings endured by the 
European and native Christians who had 
fallen into the hands of the victorious 
Mahdi and his lieutenants. 

Father Ohrwalder was precluded from 
keeping a regular diary during his captivity, 
owing to the circumstances in which ne was 
placed. Moreover, he doubtless thought 
that it would serve no end—expecting as he 
did a violent death at any moment. The 
present narrative, however, was written 
while the horrors he had experienced were 
fresh in his memory. His account of some 
of the events not only corroborates the facts 
recorded by Major Wingate in his Mahdiim 
and Egyptian Sudan, but throws much light 
upon certain obscure passages in that period 
of Sudanese history. 

In his Preface, Major Wingate modestly 
disclaims all originality in the work. We 
are informed that Father Ohrwalder first 
wrote his narrative in German, which was 
afterwards rendered into English by a 
Syrian. This fact, by the way, seems some¬ 
what strange; apparently Major Wingate 
was unable to find an Englishman in Egypt 


sufficiently acquainted with German to do 
the translation. 

“ This,” he says, “ I entirely re-wrote in narra¬ 
tive form. The work does not, therefore, pro¬ 
fess to be a literal translation of the original 
manuscript, but rather an English version, in 
which I have sought to reproduce accurately 
Father Ohrwalder’s meaning in the language of 
simple narration.” 

That Major Wingate has succeeded in 
presenting the narrative to the public in a 
readable form none can deny. The art of 
good composition includes—in addition to 
grammatical accuracy, clearness of expres¬ 
sion, rhythmical sound, and what is commonly 
called style—the placing of facts and ideas 
in appropriately consecutive order, which 
has certainly been observed in the book 
before us. The editor of the interesting 
history, although by profession a soldier, is 
also unquestionably a master of the pen, 
which he wields with ability and force. 

Some of the chapters contain a detailed 
account of incidents with which those 
interested in the subject are familiar. To 
the average reader, however, there is much 
that is not only exceedingly interesting but 
instructive. So long as the people of this 
country have any connexion with Egypt, 
so long will the Sudan command attention. 
It is not part of our duty to discuss here the 
advisability of rescuing the Sudan by 
annexation. But, it may be permitted us 
to say that most people who are acquainted 
with the character of the country and its 
inhabitants unanimously agree that, unless 
some serious effort be made by the Egyptian 
Government (aided by England) to regain 
possession of the important positions on the 
Upper Nile, it is idle to entertain any hope 
of introducing civilisation into that country. 
Missionary work, commercial enterprise, 
literary or scientific research must until then 
be wholly impracticable. No one can but 
feel sympathy with Father Ohrwalder 
in his impassioned appeal to England to 
rescue the land and people—especially after 
having read a picture of the condition of the 
country at present, so full of horrors, crimes, 
and savagery, that even the most impervious 
to humane considerations could hardly 
remain untouched. He ends by saying: 

“ How long shall this condition of affairs 
continue ? Negotiation with Abdullah [the 
Khalifa] is hopeless — that has been proved 
by many well-intentioned efforts; but shall 
savagery and desolation continue for ever ?. 
Shall the roads remain always closed that lead 
from Haifa and Sawakin to the richest pro¬ 
vinces of Africa ? The Sudan has lost faith in 
the humanity of Europe, nor does it cease from 
wonder why Europe hats not yet stepped in. 
Consuls of the greatest nations have been 
murdered, their flags tom down, their agents 
kept in slavery. 

“ Interference while the revolt was its height 
could not perhaps be efficient—that is under¬ 
stood. But now the face of things is changed. 
The Sudanese have been heavily punished for 
their mistaken trust; they have suffered to the 
bitter end. Where may they look for a 
deliverer ? . . . How long shall Europe— 
and, above all, that nation which has first 
art in Egypt and the Sudan, which stands 
eservedly first in civilising savage races—how 
long shall Europe and Great Britain watch 
unmoved the outrages of the Khalifa and the 
destruction of the Sudan people ? ” 
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To the present writer the most interesting 
passage in the work is the description given 
of the Mahdi. It confirms what he was 
told by leading natives who knew intimately 
the would-be champion of Islam. In addition 
to its giving further proof of the power 
of strong individuality exercised over the 
masses by persons who possess innate know¬ 
ledge of human character, it further shows 
that in many parts of the East—especially 
in the Sudan—there still lingers among 
the people the servile adulation of a self- 
created leader. Indeed, the history of the 
Mahdi’s rise to power differs in no way 
from that of the first founder of Islam. 
The same means have been employed, and 
the same credulity existed among the 
followers. 

Referring to the Mahdi’s personal appear¬ 
ance, our author says: 

“ Mohammed Ahmed was a powerfully-built 
man, of dark-brown complexion and carefully- 
kept skin ; he had a pleasant smile, which 
showed to advantage the curious slit between 
his front teeth. By constant training, he had 
acquired a gentle manner in speaking, and, 
with these exceptions, there was nothing un¬ 
usual in his appearance. He wore a dirty 
jibbeh [cloak], on which parti-coloured strips of 
cotton had been sewn; on his head the white 
skull cap or takia, round which a broad white 
turban was bound; he also wore a pair of loose 
drawers and sandals.” 

There can be no doubt that the Mahdi 
was firmly convinced that he had a divine 
mission to perform. While giving special 
attention to the organisation of his army, 
ho spared no effort to introduce a reform of 
political abuses. True, the measures he 
employed were of a severe nature, but his 
apologists may plead justification. He had 
to deal with a wild and savage people, who 
are only subjugated by an iron rule and 
led by emotion. Reasoning with them was 
out of the question. 

Much that is brought forward in this 
book goes to favour the idea that the 
Mahdi felt persuaded of the decay of 
tho Mohammadan religion, and honestly 
desired to remove those abuses which he 
deemed the outcome of a half-understood 
civilisation, and which had serious ill effects 
on the people. 

‘ His primary object was to be a religious re¬ 
former, and to preach that to him was confided 
the task of bringing back the religion now 
polluted by the Turks to its original purity.” 

According to our author, the Mahdi certainly 
effected some improvement during his 
brief rule. Among other things, he entirely 
forbad the use of alcoholic drink, as well as 
smoking and chewing tobacco. Any in¬ 
fringers of these rules were severely 
chastised. Even words of abuse were 
punishable with twenty-seven lashes. He 
also issued many new regulations con¬ 
cerning marriage. Immorality in some 
cases was punished by death of a revolting 
nature. He further prohibited weeping and 
wailing for the dead. Those who have 
resided in the East will doubtless remember 
that this ancient custom still prevails—not 
only among Mohammadan, but also among 
tho Christian population. 

Although, when taken captive, Father 
Ohrwalior and the two nuns were at first 


subjected to the most severe hardships, and 
on refusing to become Muslims were 
ordered to be executed, it seems that 
the Mahdi hesitated to carry out his 
threat on the ground that according 
to Moslim law it is not lawful to kill 
religious servants who have not offered 
armed resistance. Thus they escaped 
death; but it must always remain a wonder 
how they were able to live through all they 
had undergone. Death would have been 
thought at that time a happy release. 
Finally, owing to the instrumentality of the 
Latin Archbishop of Egypt, aided by the 
friendly assistance of those in authority, 
their rescue was effected. 

It is hardly possible to imagine more 
blood-curdling atrocities than those that were 
enacted after the fall of Khartum. The 
following will give an idea of what took 
place: 

“ The ruthless bloodshed and cruelty exercised 
by the Dervishes in Khartum is beyond de¬ 
scription. I will briefly describe the deaths 
of the best-known people. Nicola Leontides, 
the Greek Consul, who, on account of his 
amiable character, was much respected in 
Khartum, had his hands cut off first, and was 
then beheaded. Martin Hansel, the Austrian 
Consul, who was the oldest member of the 
European colony, was alive up till 2 p.m., 
when some Arabs from Buri, lea by his chief 
Kavass, who was on bad terms with him, 
entered the courtyard of the house, and on 
Hansel being summoned to come down, he was 
at once beheaded. At the same time, Mulatto 
Skander, a carpenter, who lived with him, was 
killed in the same way. His body, together 
with that of his dog and parrot, were then 
taken out, alcohol poured over them, and set 
fire to. After a time, when the body had 
become like a red-hot coal, it was thrown into 
the river.” 

There are even worse pictures of butchery 
and inhuman cruelty given ; but the above 
will suffice to show the mad blood-thirstiness 
of the Arabs after the fall of Gordon’s city. 

The book contains a valuable index and 
some useful maps. It must be admitted, 
however, that it is difficult to understand 
why a “ sketch-map showing correct position 
of the I.B.E.A.Co.’s forts and boundary 
of Uganda ” is interpolated. Surely it is 
out of place in a work of this character. 
There are a few interesting illustrations, 
those reproduced from photographs being 
especially good. 

H. Anthony Salmon!;, 


Twenty-five Tears of St. Andrews. By 

A. K. H. B. In 2 Yols. Yol. II. 

(Longmans.) 

The second volume of the Country Parson’s 
Reminiscences is in some respects less read¬ 
able than its predecessor, while in others 
it is to be preferred, at least as a literary 
performance. The earlier volume was 
dominated by nothing and nobody but the 
curious half-impersonal egotism of the 
author; the later is distinctly dominated 
by Anglicanism impersonated by Bishop 
Thorold. It is tolerably evident, from what 
Dr. Boyd says, that in spite of his being a 
Scotch son of the manse, he would have 
been much more at home in the Church of 
England than in the other Establishment 


of whose Assembly he has been Moderator. 
In the second last chapter of this volume he 
says: 

“ I attach not the smallest importance to 
Presbytery. The tie I acknowledge is to the 
National Establishment. When in England, I 
belong to the Church of England, and that 
most heartily.” 

This is, to say the least of it, surely a rather 
curious statement to come from one who is 
understood to be in the first instance a 
Presbyterian. When in Italy, does Dr. 
Boyd belong to the Church of Rome, and 
that most heartily ? When in Russia, does 
Dr. Boyd belong to the Greek Church, and 
that most heartily ? Even non-Scotch and 
non-Calvinistic readers of his book would 
have been glad if he had defined his 
theological position instead of merely indi¬ 
cating his ecclesiastical attitude. 

Apart from this, however, there is a 
certain amount of pathetic seriousness in 
the second volume, which, although it is 
unfortunately allied with sloppiness of style, 
gives it an air of gravity that was not 
possessed by its predecessor. Dr. Boyd 
loses his chief St. Andrews friends—Prin¬ 
cipals Tulloch and Shairp among the 
number—by death; and before the volume 
opens, he himself appears to have had a 
rather alarming illness. Of course he never 
ceases to be self-complacent, while per¬ 
sistently proclaiming himself to be in no 
sense an egotist. Thus he notes with evi¬ 
dent satisfaction that one of Mr. Smiles’s 
books was for a time advertised by its 
publishers with the notices he had written 
of it for two periodicals, and that “ an animal 
of extraordinary value and beauty appeared 
in the published record of high-bred cattle 
as bearing my odd initials.” Dr. Boyd’s 
alter ego secured a prize at many shows. 

“ But the last mention of him was tragic. The 
murrain got into that unpurchaseable herd, 
and they had to perish. A paragraph said 
‘ A. K. H. B. is still alive, but he u to be 
killed to-morrow.’ I heard no more.” 

Had, indeed, Dr. Boyd been capable of 
taking a deeper interest in humanity than 
he has done, and of cherishing a Swift’s or 
a Balzac’s contempt for it, he would have 
played with considerable success that rdle, 
which all self-conscious folk try at one time 
or another to play, of Mephistopheles to his 
own Faust. But Mephistopheles Boyd has 
a very good opinion—perhaps a trifle too 
good—of Faust Boyd. He takes note of 
all the kind things that editors and pub¬ 
lishers have said of the various books, 
full of neat morality and still neater 
religiosity that have been published by 
the author of Recreations of a Country 
Parson. It may, indeed, be doubtful 
whether Mephistopheles Boyd means to 
take Faust Boyd down with him below at 
all. The latter gentleman, if I remember 
aright, took good care to intimate in the 
first volume of his Reminiscences that he 
had in advance secured a mansion in the 
sky, like his predecessors in the first charge 
of St. Andrews. 

This second volume of Twenty-five Tears 
of St. Andrews will be read, like lie first, 
mainly for the good stories told of celebri¬ 
ties of almost every sort and intnllAntunl 
size. Nearly all of them have already been 
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made as much as possible of in the daily 
papers. There is a legend, it seems, that 
“ Carlyle, being told I was minister of St. 
Andrews and its parish church, shook his 
head and said sorrowfully, ' God help 
them!’” 

“ The truth,” says Dr. Boyd, “is that he had 
come to St. Andrews in his last visit to Scot¬ 
land ; and, of course, had gone into the parish 
church, whose severe plainness pleased him. 
Then he asked who was minister of the church; 
and, being told, said ‘ God bless him.’ ” 

Here is an excellent example—Hr. Boyd is 
indebted to Mr. Froude for it—of a man 
looking at a matter from only one point of 
view. 

“ A youth at Oxford being examined in Paley, 
was asked if he could mention any instance of 
the Divine goodness which he had found out 
for himself. ‘ Tes; the conformation of the 
nose of the bull-dog. Its nose is so retracted 
that it can hang on to the bull and yet breathe 
freely. But for this it would soon have to let 
go.’ The bull’s point of view was not regarded 
at all. 

Again— 

“ ‘There must be a great deal of religious zeal 
in this town,’ said somebody seated on the 
box to the driver of a four-horse coach, ‘ there 
are so many churches.’ But the shrewd old 
Scotchman said with much contempt, ‘ It’s no 
religious zeal ava’, it’s just cursedness of 
temper.’ ” 

In these later years Dr. Boyd would seem 
to have set himself deliberately to collect, 
treasure in note-books, and publish after- 
dinner anecdotes, chiefly about his contem¬ 
poraries both in Scotland and in England. 
He says that his admiration of the late 
Lord Westbury was “intense”; and it is 
at least possible that he may have been led 
unconsciously to imitate his hero. He is 
at his best when saying a drily malicious, 
but polite, thing of some one for whom he has 
what he styles an elective antipathy. These 
two volumes must contain in effect all that 
Dr. Boyd has to say of the folk he has 
come in contact with during the last quarter 
of a century. A still more interesting, 
and probably even more Westburian, book 
would be one indicating what these folk 
think of Dr. Boyd. 

William Wallace. 


Polite Conversation in Three Dialogues bg 
Jonathan Swift. With Introduction and 
Notes by George Saintsbury. (The 
Chiswick Press.) 

The form of this reprint is very satisfactory, 
and the reproduction of Swift’s text leaves 
little to be desired, though a collation with 
the second edition would probably have 
been useful in its bearing on one or two 
passages. The Hints towards an Essay on 
Conversation might with advantage have 
been prefixed. It is an interesting little 
treatise, and contains a brief and sober 
statement of Swift’s positive views on the 
subject; while the Polite Conversation, as 
we cannot but think, is rather of the nature 
of an object-lesson, showing by example 
what should be most strenuously avoided 
in ordinary social intercourse, and is wholly 
ironical throughout. Swift’s love of pro¬ 
verbs is well known to every reader of the 
Journal to Stella ; and it is difficult to believe 


that so much superficial brilliance could 
have characterised the average talk of the 
upper or middle classes at any epoch. Mr. 
Saintsbury points out that Thackeray 
has conveniently ignored Swift’s explana¬ 
tion with regard to the strangely disordered 
details of the banquet of which the great 
humorist has made so much. But Mr. 
Saintsbury, in arguing against Scott in 
favour of the Dean’s “actual truth of 
reporting,” seems in his turn to have passed 
over too lightly Swift’s own distinct con¬ 
fession that his work is but a highly 
exaggerated abstract, and not a typical 
reproduction, of the “polite conversation 
of the day.” 

“I am far [he writes, p. 27] from desiring, or 
expecting, that all the polite and ingenious 
Speeches, contained in this Work, should, in the 
general Conversation between Ladies and Gen¬ 
tlemen, come in so quick and so close as I have 
here delivered them. By no means: on the 
contrary, they ought to be husbanded better, 
and spread much thinner. Nor do I make the 
least Question, but that, by a discreet thrifty 
Management, they may serve for the entertain¬ 
ment of a whole Year, to any Person, who does 
not make too long or too frequent Visits in the 
same Family.” 

And the astonishing statement (p. 9) that 
proverbs have been rejected in the composi¬ 
tion of these Dialogues is delightfully 
ironical. A very large proportion of these 
“polite speeches which beautify conversa¬ 
tion” will be found in the Elizabethan 
dramatists, in Camden’s Remains, and in 
Ray’s Proverbs ; and doubtless the origin of 
all will some day be traced when we possess 
a trustworthy historical guide to the “phil¬ 
osophy of the British vulgar.” A good 
edition of the works of Swift, and a good 
lexicon of British proverbs and proverbial 
sayings arranged “ on historical prin¬ 
ciples,” are among the most obvious needs 
of the student of English literature. For 
instance, we find here (p. Ill) the phrase 
“ something like a tansy,” concerning which 
Mr. Saintsbury gives a very uncertain 
sound. It occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher, 
in Motteux’ translation of Rabelais, and in 
Tristram Shandy. It certainly refers, not to 
the plant, but to the pudding of many 
ingredients which figures in most old Eng¬ 
lish cookery books; but whether it is used 
hero in a complimentary or uncompli¬ 
mentary sense of the result of Miss 
Neveront’s attempt to mend her lace, it is, 
with our present books of reference, diffi¬ 
cult to decide. 

There is one very important point with 
respect to this treatise which we must ask 
Mr. Saintsbury to reconsider. It was first 
published in 1738 ; but the editor writes that 
“ the composition dates, as is known to a 
ractical certainty, many years earlier,” and 
e attributes it to “the first decade of the 
eighteenth century.” Ou the contrary, the 
whole atmosphere seems to us to be that of 
George n. rather than that of Anne.* The 
reference to Burnet’s History cannot have 
been written before 1723, when vol. i. was 
published; tho second volume did not 


* The language, however, altered but slowly; 
and most of the solecisms mentioned at p. 32 
Swift had already satirised in the Tatter for 
September 28,1710. 


appear till 1734. Mr. Saintsbury suggests 
that Hoadly may have been the “ infamous 
Court-Chaplain,” who “ fully convinced the 
Maids of Honour that there was no such 
place as Hell.” The reference could scarcely 
have been to Hoadly in any case; but we 
know from Swift’s Directions for making a 
Birthday Song (1729) that Samuel Clarke 
was the divine intended : 

“ ’Tis grown the choicest wit at court, 

And gives the maids of honour sport; 

For, since they talk'd with Dootor Clarke, 

They now can venture in the dark : 

That sound divine the truth has spoke all. 

And pawn’d his word, Hell is not local. 

This will not give them half the trouble 

Of bargains sold, or meanings double.” 

Both in the Introduction and in tho 
Dialogues, Quadrille is the favourite game 
of cards. It only succeeded after many 
years to the Ombre of Queen Anne and of 
the “ Rape of the Lock.” In the Suffolk 
Correspondence (i. 257), ia a letter of 1720, 
it is spoken of as a “new” game. At p. 
41 “ Simon WagstafI ”* introduces Gildon, 
Ned Ward, and John Dennis, “those” of 
them “who are still alive ”—with au obvious 
hint that they were all dead. Gildon died 
in 1723, Ned Ward in 1731, Dennis in 1734. 
Mr. Saintsbury speaks of Col. James Graham 
as a “shadowy personage.”! But Col. 
Graham, of Levens, was a very real person 
indeed, whose Life has been separately 
written, and who has his place in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. We 
know from the Journal that he was 
an acquaintance of Swift’s; but Swift 
would scarcely have written of him as he 
does before his death, which occurred in 
1730. Captain John Stevens, whom Mr. 
Saintsbury has forgotten, is obviously in¬ 
troduced here on account of his “ New 
Dictionary of Spanish and English. With 
Vast Numbers of Proverbs," published in 
1726. So, too, the allusions to Charles XII. 
(d. 1718), to Sir Isaac Newton (d. 1727), to 
the controversy on drinking to the memory 
of the dead, with which the Introduction 
concludes, and to Hanover-square (p. 134), 
must all be considerably later than the age 
of Anne. Grimston, who is referred to at 
p. 79, is apostrophised in the Rhapsody on 
Poetry (1733) as “ Great poet of the hollow 
tree.” But we have Swift’s direct authority 
for the later date. The Dean, in a letter 
to Gay and the Duchess of Queensberry, 
dated August 28, 1731, states that he then 
had two great works in hand: “ one to 
reduce the whole politeness, wit, humour, 
and style of England into a short system, 
for the use of all persons of quality, and 
particularly the maids of honour.” This is 
certainly the Polite Conversation ; the second 
being the Directions to Servants. And Mrs. 
Laetitia Pilkington relates an anecdote 
which may be true (Memoirs iii. 146) : “ — — 
on you, you slut, said the Dean, you gave 
me a Hint for my Polite Conversation, which 
I have pursued. You said it would be 
better to throw it into Dialogue; and sup- 

* The Miscellaneous H'erks of Dr. IVilliam IVaj- 
staffs , in which Swift was undoubtedly concerned, 
thongh probably to a less extent than Mr. Dilke 
maintained, were published in 1726. 

t It may not be too rash to hazard a conjecture 

that Lord and Lady H-, at p. 17, may be the 

Herveys. 
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pose it to pass amongst the Great; I have 
improved by you.” There can, I think, be 
little doubt that this treatise, as we possess 
it, was substantially written by Swift some 
fifteen or twenty years after the death of 
Queen Anne. 

C. E. Doble. 


new novels. 

Jtosni Harvey. By Hannah Lynch. In 
3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The March of Fate. By B. L. Farjeon. In 
3 vols. (White.) 

Whither ? By M. E. Francis. In 3 vols. 

(Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne. By E. J. Good¬ 
man. (Chatto & Windus.) 

The Germ Growers. By Canon Potter. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Ida’s Mistake. By Y. G. F. (Digby, Long 
& Co.) 

How I became Eminent. By Jean Middle- 
mass. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Miss Lynch’s first novel, Prince of the Glades, 
was a work of considerable promise, and we 
can congratulate her on now having left it 
far behind in Itosni Harvey. It is true the 
story is not without defects, including too 

f reat a straining after intellectual effect; 

ut the personages are well conceived, and 
their conduct all through is in harmony with 
their mental and moral characteristics. 
Their is something truly pathetic about 
the central figure. Rosni Harvey is the 
daughter of an Irish gentleman of good 
estate, but she stands utterly isolated from 
her relatives and the world. Her life is 
loveless, save for the affection given to, and 
returned by, a child-brother, who pre¬ 
maturely dies. Her mother was cruel and 
her father unsympathetic. She nourished 
her youth in utter loneliness, and her one 
great pleasure lay in study. While secretly 
inclined to Positivism, she was not very 
clear upon the matter, for “ her attitude 
towards Rousseau was that of disciple to 
master.” Life to such a girl, amid common¬ 
place surroundings, was of course simple 
torture; and her lack of orthodox religion 
scandalised her parents and the neighbour¬ 
ing families. Rosni was not beautiful in 
appearance, but there was a fascination 
about her and a higher grace which com¬ 
pletely conquered aB with whom she came 
into contact. Life suddenly opened out new 
possibilities for her when Randal Lis- 
more, a handsome student, came to act 
as tutor to her brother. He assisted 
her in her recondite studies, and of 
course they gradually fell in love. Randal 
was banished by the irate parents, but in 
their final interview the lovers vowed eternal 
fidelity. Rosni’s was a high, proud, and 
self-contained nature, and she long kept 
her vow; she did not give her affection 
lightly, but when once she had bestowed it 
she was changeless, if the.object proved 
faithful. Randal, on the contrary, was 
weak, showy, volatile; he forgot his promise 
and married a rich Greek. The rest of his 
life was spent in remorse ; for one after¬ 
sight of Rosni convinced him that his heart 


was irretrievably hers. But we get a better 
impression of him at the last, where he 
is nobly endeavouring to requite his wife’s 
affection after the death of their child. 
Rosni, who had never quite the same love 
to give again, nevertheless married another 
Greek who would have worshipped her with¬ 
out return of any kind; but ultimately she 
discovered his true worth, and found that 
he was a hero as compared with the pinch¬ 
beck Randal. As a girl-character, Rosni is 
just a little overdrawn on the intellectual 
side; for we can hardly conceive a young 
lady of nineteen turning for consolation in 
the troubles of life to such compositions as 
Marcus Aurelius’s Meditations and the philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions of Descartes. This 
novel is very suggestive, and full of thought. 
If not wholly elaborated with the care which 
such great writers as George Eliot bestowed 
upon their productions, it at any rate com¬ 
pels attention for its grasp of character and 
its descriptions of natural scenery. 

Mr. Farjeon seems to have succeeded to 
the mantle of the late Wilkie Collins. He 
employs to a great extent the same literary 
methods, and creates his effect by letters, 
diaries, private inquiries, &c. The March 
of Fate has plenty of mysteries, and the 
developments of the story will be followed 
with keen interest. Mr. Haldane, of Manor 
Hall, Chudleigh Park, is a man who has 
led a dual existence. In his youth, as Mr. 
Julius Clifford, he betrayed a trusting 
woman, and cruelly abandoned her and her 
child to their fate. The daughter reappears 
when this narrative opens, and is in turn 
betrayed by Haldane’s friend, Louis Red¬ 
wood. In the monetary clutches of the 
latter, Haldane is obliged to favour his suit 
for the hand of his legitimate daughter, 
Agnes Haldane. The latter, however, 
loathes Redwood; and rather than accept 
his advances she allows herself to be driven 
from home and to fall into the direst depths 
of poverty, in which she is sustained by her 
devoted maid, Rachel Diprose. At last her 
own faithful lover, Frederick Palmer, comes 
from the Antipodes to rescue her. There 
are some smart episodes relating to horse¬ 
racing and the shadier sides of fashionable 
life. It would be unfair to the author 
further to disclose the ramifications of the 
plot, which is one of the best ever con¬ 
structed by Mr. Farjeon. The moral of the 
story may be found in some remarks by 
Mr. Barlow, the private detective. When 
assured that human lines which lie far apart 
can never cross each other, he replies: 

“ It is those lines that lie so far apart that so 
often cross when least expected. High and 
low are closer together than you suspect. 
Life’s a chess-board; move a pawn wrong and 
your king’s in danger.” 

The first volume of Mrs. Francis’s Whither? 
is unusually good. The interest of the 
reader is excited to its utmost tension by 
the strangling of wealthy old Mr. Whit¬ 
worth, and the trial of his beautiful niece, 
Virginia Whitworth, for the murder. She 
could not hurt a fly; but owing to the 
machinations of a Doctor Roberts—son of 
her grandfather’s steward—whose addresses 
she indignantly scorns, she is made to 
appear almost guilty in the eyes of the 
world, and barely escapes the condemnation 
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of the law. The second volume effects a 
transmigration in the heroine. She now 
becomes Mary Graham, a governess, and 
endeavours to throw over the old life 
altogether. This portion of the story is 
tedious and long drawn out; though in the 
yeoman, Jonathan Byres, it probably intro¬ 
duces us to the best character in the book. 
He falls in love with Mary, but soon dis¬ 
covers that she is far beyond him; more¬ 
over, he has a powerful rival in Geoffrey 
Plunkett, the nephew of Squire Plunkett. 
The latter Mary cannot regard with in¬ 
difference, but because of the indelible 
stain upon her life she crushes the new-born 
affection. The villain, Roberts, discovers 
her in her northern retreat, and threatens 
to expose her if she will not marry him or 
share Mr. Whitworth’s fortune with him. 
The rest of the story is occupied with 
Jonathan Byres’s plans to foil the con¬ 
spirator; but just when everything is being 
cleared up, and the difficulties removed from 
the heroine’s path, the author very illogically 
makes her die. There was no necessity 
whatever for this step, as happiness and a 
good name were within Miss Whitworth’s 
reach, and we imagine that readers will be 
disappointed with the abrupt termination of 
her life’s history. 

It was quite right that Mr. Goodman 
should not lose his labour in The Fate of 
Herbert Wayne, because another writer haH 
already hit upon a similar idea. Original 
ideas are so few, and they are getting used 
up at such a rapid rate, that critics should 
be careful how they charge with plagiarism 
independent workers who unconsciously 
travel upon the same lines. Mr. Goodman’s 
story is entertaining, and is well and 
naturally told. The affliction of Oscar 
Ford, who has lost his friend Wayne under 
mysterious circumstances, and who cries for 
vengeance upon his supposed murderer, 
commands our sympathy. He forms a 
pathetic figure, and his case recalls that of 
Charles Lamb’s sister. 

Canon Potter has produced a remarkable 
work in The Germ Growers. The mystery 
and origination of evil have exercised philo¬ 
sophic minds from the earliest ages. There 
is something weird in our author’s suggested 
explanation of it. He conceives a means 
by which, even in the flesh, utterly wicked 
men may produce the germs of physical, 
mental, and spiritual evil. But all men 
change into spirits of ether, and become 
dwellers in space; only those who have sold 
themselves to the Prince of Darkness become 
the germ growers of crime and suffering. 
Veiy graphically he takes us through the 
various stages of those who begin under 
the present human conditions to bind them¬ 
selves to the Evil One. There is a plausi¬ 
bility in the narrative which almost makes 
us believe in an Infernal Crime and 
Pestilence Manufacturing Company, with 
the Son of Perdition as chairman. 

Life is all too short for books like Ida’s 
Mistake : or Realities and Trivialities, where 
the trivialities are greatly in excess of the 
realities. No doubt if die story had been 
compressed into one third of its present 
length, it would have been very readable, 
for we now and again get some natural 
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we are tempted to complain that “Ida’s 
mistake ” is nothing compared with that of 
the author. 

Is Miss Middlemass poking fun at the way 
in which some dramatic stars have made 
their fame in How I Became Eminent. There 
is certainly a considerable element of bur¬ 
lesque in this clever little story. Harry 
Hervey, alias Harry Yandeleur, is seized 
with a craze for the stage, and gives up the 
certainty of a large commercial income for 
the glory of playing Hamlet and other great 
tragedies for a few pounds a week. He is 
also cut off for a time from the love of his 
youth in consequence. Yandeleur becomes 
a leading star in the provinces, but he never 
gets beyond a certain point. He has talent 
and excellent execution, but is a stranger to 
the divine afflatus. Dave Appleton, an 
enterprising Yankee, finds him out and 
exploits him, under an absurd agreement, 
which enables the American to do what he 
likes with the tragedian. We ' shall not 
reveal the startling surprises he goes 
through, but eventually both manager and 
actor make their fortune in an extraordinary 
manner. 

G. Barnett Smith. 


SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY 

The “ Story of the Nations.”— Sicily : 
Phoenician, Greek, and Roman. By E. A. 
Freeman. (Fisher Unwin.) The last volume in 
the “ Story of the Nations ” series is one of the 
best. Prof. Freeman’s tried skill as a writer 
of, on the one hand, large works, and, on the 
other, magazine articles, enabled him to strike 
an excellent mean in the composition of a 
short and popular history. It was a favourite 
saying of his that “in order to write a small 
history yon must first write a large one,” and 
readers of his large History of Sicily will 
recognise the views and even the phrases of it 
in this smaller version. It should, however, be 
added that the present volume comes lower 
down than the History has yet done, for it ends 
with the time of Constantine the Fifth. Thus 
we get in it at least an outline of the historian’s 
treatment of his subject for some centuries 
after the Athenian attack on Syracuse, with 
which the third volume of the large History 
dealt. The lives of Dionysius the Elder and 
the Younger, the adventures of Timoleon and 
Agathokles, the times of Pyrrhus and Hieron, 
the Punio wars, and the obscure period of sub¬ 
jection to Borne, are outlined with masterly 
brevity. Prof. Freeman had intended to write 
for the “Story of the Nations” a sequel, 
beginning with the coming of the Saracens, and 
carried on at least till ‘ ‘ the Wonder of the 
World is laid in his tomb at Palermo.” The 
illustrations are numerous, fairly good, and to 
the point; and the reader will himself be dull 
who finds the book other than very interesting. 

Aixgemeine Geschiciite des Altertums. 
Yon H. Welzhofer, Dritter Band .—Geschichte 
des Orients und Griechenlands im sechsten 
Jahrhundert v. Ghr. (Berlin : Seehagen.) Herr 
Welzhofer’s Universal History of Antiquity 
pursues the even tenor of its agreeable and 
instructive way. It is pleasant, smooth 
reading, very simple and plain, although the 
author has a trying way of saying, at times, 
“I do not agree with so-and-so, but further 
discussion must I here renounce.” The great 
feature of the book seems to us to be the skill 
with which an immense number of old facts, 


new theories, and real discoveries are co¬ 
ordinated into a lucid narrative of moderate 
length. The first chapters of the present 
volume deal with Media (giving an excellent 
acoount of Zoroastrianism), the later Baby¬ 
lonian monarchy, the rise of the Persians, the 
fall of Lydia and Egypt, and the reign of 
Dareios (stopping short of the Ionic revolt). 
The author reposes too much confidence in 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedia as an historical authority. 
We can quite understand the temptation to use 
that book to fill up from it gaps in our evidence, 
and to obtain from it lighter touches and 
stories; but it is unsafe. We give the Cyro- 
patdia much more the character of an historical 
romance than Welzhofer does; and, in any 
case, it is straining his theory to take the 
philosophical remarks with which Xenophon’s 
Cyrus closes his life as really coming from an 
early Persian king, and not from the pupil of 
Sokrates. We are more inclined to subscribe 
to Welzhofer’s view, that there may have been 
something in Herodotus’s tale of the delibera¬ 
tion of the seven Persians as to the best form of 
government. The Persians were no more 
accustomed in 521 b.c. than the Greeks to 
despotism. Then we come to the history of 
the Greek peoples in the sixth century, ‘ ‘ a period 
in which all over the Greek world the party 
struggles and constitutional changes of the pre¬ 
ceding century were continued.” This general 
view is traced out in Athens, in the Pelop- 
onnese, and in the great colonies of the East 
and West. But foreign wars are also put in 
their proper places. Welzhofer’s view of 
Polykrates is not nearly so favourable as that 
of Curtius was; “it is doing this pirate too 
much honour to ascribe to him the patriotic 
plan of uniting all Ionians against Persia.” 
The priesthood of Delphi, mighty abroad, 
troubled at home by unruly neighbours, is 
ingeniously compared to the medieval popes 
who suffered the worst humiliations in their own 
oity. The account of Athens is, of course, 
specially full, but we really do not understand 
what is meant by speaking of a tyranny set up 
at Athens about 630. As to the plan by which 
the later despotism of Peisistratos was restored, 
we quite agree with Welzhofer in accepting 
Herodotus’s story of the woman Phya. Plu¬ 
tarch’s life of Aratus, we may remark, shows 
(c. 32) that the common people at a far later 
day could still take a woman for a goddess. 
Herr Welzhofer saves himself a good deal of 
trouble by almost ignoring the newly-found 
Constitution of Athens. His accounts of Solon’s 
reforms, of the position of the Thetes, and of 
election by lot, are such as might have been 
written three years ago. The new treatise, he 
says, “ gives me a more unfavourable im¬ 
pression the more often I read it. In my 
opinion, it can hardly come from Aristotle, and 
it is even possible to doubt whether it belongs 
to classical antiquity.” What is new in it is 
open to criticism, and what is not new has been 
told better before. 

Vicaires et Comtes d'Afrique, de Diocletian a 
^Invasion vandale. Par A. C. P. de Lessert. 
(Paris: Picard.) M. de Lessert, favourably 
known by his long series of papers on Bomano- 
African affairs, here examines thoroughly, and 
with the aid of epigraphic evidence, the later 
system of Boman government in Africa. It had 
become curiously unlike the arrangement which 
the founder of the empire left behind him. 
Instead of large provinces under single 
governors, half of which governors unite 
military with civil authority, we find provinciae 
in frusta concisae and a complicated system of 
government which aimed at combining the 
administrative advantages of large districts and 
commands with the safety of small ones. The 
military power is generally (not universally) 
divided off from the civil, and wielded by 
counts or dukes. Among the many high 


officials whom this system called into being, 
M. de Lessert has selected for study the vicars 
and the counts. The system was not made in 
one moment complete in all its parts, and ho 
argues for the priority of the vicars in Africa. 
A list is given of all the holders of these two 
offices who are known to us, with such par¬ 
ticulars about each as time has spared; and an 
introduction lays down the titles, rank, powers, 
jurisdiction, and suite of each class. The work 
is carefully done, but it lacks—no doubt it did 
not aspire to—the magic with which Gibbon 
made a Bonifacius live again before us. 

Das Hannibalische Truppenverzeiclinis hei 
Livius. Von E. von Stem. (Berlin: Calvary.) 
The question of what authority or authorities 
Livy had before him in writing his third Decade 
is one on which modem inquirers have held 
very opposed views, and have not infrequently 
changed the views they held. Whom did Livy 
follow ? Did he use Polybius at first hand ? 
and, if so, how can we account for certain little 
differences between his statements and those of 
Polybius occurring at points where we should 
have expected the nearest agreement? The 
greater questions here can owy be settled by 
bestowing close attention upon the smaller 
ones; and Prof, von Stem is going the right 
way to work in beginning with a study— 
minute, though compressed into about thirty 
pages—of a single passage. The short list of 
Hannibal’s troops in Livy 21, 22, has often been 
employed as a proof that Livy, when he wrote 
it, was using Polybius; while, on the other 
hand, the differences between that passage and 
Polybius 3, 33, have sometimes been held fatal 
to this view, sometimes explained away or 
treated as of little account. Prof, von Stem, 
while he recognises and explains the diver¬ 
gences, maintains that Livy took his list of 
troops directly from Polybius. That the 
Boman author used the Greek in this manner is, 
we think, the view supported by the cumulative 
evidence of the many points of likeness in the 
way the story is told By the two. The presen¬ 
tation of the story would have been less alike if 
it had been passed through a third mind—a 
Coelius or a Valerius Antias—or drawn by both 
authors from Piso as a common original. 

Der Romisch-Karthagische Krieg in Spanien, 
211-206. Von M. Jumpertz. (Berlin: Weber.) 
Herr Jumpertz’ brief paper has two objects— 

(1) to correct and clear up the faulty chronology 
of Livy for the Spanish events of 211-206, and 

(2) to attack afresh the eternal question of the 
relation of Livy’s work to that of Polybius. 
He agrees with the conclusion of Soltau’s 
striking essay in Hermes 26, that Livy only used 
Polybius indirectly, through some intermediate 
author; but he dissents from Soltau’s opinion 
that, where Livy’s chronology has gone wrong 
(begiiming with the years 211-210), the fault is 
to be imputed to the intermediate author. It 
is, he argues, Livy’s own—with a possible 
exception of the year 206. As we believe that 
—all differences notwithstanding—Livy used 
Polybius directly and, indeed, constantly, we 
cannot go with Herren Soltau and Jumpertz in 
their further conclusions; but it is a pleasure 
to be able to speak well of the powers of 
research and expression shown in the present 
essay, which is a thesis for a doctor’s degree. 


RECENT THEOLOGY. 

The Newly Recovered Apology of Aristides. 
By Helen B. Harris. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
It is surely an encouraging sign of the times 
that, at once on the discovery of a document 
illustrating the early growth of Christianity, an 
intelligent and scholarly attempt is made to 
popularise the new treatise. Prof. Harris dis¬ 
covered in 1889, attheoonvent of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai, a Syriac version of the lost 
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Apology of Aristides. While a translation of 
this into English was in the press, the further 
discovery was made that the old Greek romance, 
called the Life of Barlaam and Josaphat, con¬ 
tained a large part of the Greek text of 
Aristides embedded in its narrative. Of the 
nature and contents of the work thus recovered, 
and its bearing upon our conceptions of early 
Christian history, Mrs. Harris, in the volume 
before us, gives an interesting account. Her 
last chapter contains as much of her husband’s 
translation from the Syriac as she thinks will 
be found useful and edifying. We should have 
liked a short note on the use made of Aristides 
in “ Barlaam and Josaphat.” Mrs. Harris’s 
style is clear and vivacious, and she shows both 
judgment and knowledge in her summary of 
‘‘the doctrine,” and “the ethics” of the 
recovered Apology. 

Christian Monasticism. From the Fourth to 
the Ninth Centuries of the Christian Era. By 
I. Gregory Smith. (A. D. Innes & Co.). Dr. 
Smith has collected into one volume a series of 
essays on Christian monasticism, contributed 
originally to the Dictionaries of Christian 
Biography and Christian Antiquities. In order 
to make his sketch complete, he has used 
material supplied by other contributors to the 
Dictionaries already mentioned; but these 
additions are unimportant. On the whole, the 
book is a revision and rearrangement of Dr. 
Smith’s own work—a work, of course, which 
has extended over many years. The value of 
this work has been already recognised. It is 
distinguished by sound scholarship, wide 
erudition, and a temperate candour essential 
to the satisfactory treatment of Dr. Smith’s 
complicated subject. Students will find the 
general conspectus of the whole subject 
furnished by the volume most valuable ; but it 
is to be feared that for the general reader the 
style is too concise, and the matter packed too 
tightly together. The book is furnished with 
an index. 

The Gospel Narrative or Life of Jesus Christ 
&c. By Sir Rawson W. Rawson, (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) We are given in this carefully 
executed compilation, first, a continuous narra¬ 
tive of the events and sayings recorded by the 
four evangelists in chronological order and in 
the languago of the Gospels, arranged beside a 
table which refers us to chapter and verse, notes 
variations of statement, and records significant 
changes adopt edin the RevisedVersion; secondly, 
in appendices are added an “ epitome and har¬ 
mony” of the first “ narrative and harmony,” 
and a table of miracles, parables, and discourses. 
We are sorry that the “narrative” has not 
been composed from the Revised Version. 
Those who care to systematically study their 
Gospels will prefer for the purpose the more 
accurate translation ; but we have no other 
fault to find with an admirable piece of work. 
Like all painstaking harmonisers, Sir R. Rawson 
arrives at views of his own with regard to the 
arrangement of his narratives. He looks upon 
St. Luke ix. <>1 to xviii. 14 as containing the 
incidents of “a single and continuous, though 
robably not direct, journey through Galilee and 
amaria to Jerusalem.” At the end of this 
journey he would insert St. John vii. 2 to x. 38, 
describing a stay in Jerusalem from the 
Feast of Tabernacles to the Feast of the 
Dedication. 

Stories of the Saints for Children. The Black 
Letter Saints. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Long¬ 
mans.) The stories of the Black Letter Saints 
could not bo more gracefully or simply told 
than they are in Mrs. Molesworth’s pretty 
little volume. Though it is intended “for 
children,” grown up people also will find the 
book useful and interesting. It is “ for chil¬ 
dren ” specially, merely because it offers plain 
narrative without criticism or mention of 


authorities. The illustrations are delightful. 
They are carefully chosen from such old 
masters as Martin Schoen, Botticelli, Fra 
Angelico, and add very much to the charm of 
the book; but the printing of the names of the 
artists is occasionally careless. The binding is 
exceptionally neat and pretty. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. James Ashcroft Noble has in the press 
a volume of five essays, including his notable 
article on “The Sonnet in England,” which 
appeared in the Contemporary Review for Sep¬ 
tember, 1880, and anticipated a revival of that 
form of verso; and also papers on Leigh 
Hunt, R. S. Hawker, and the Germ. Mr. Noble, 
we may add, is the senior member of a brilliant 
school of Liverpool writers, which further com¬ 
prises the names of Mr. Hall Caine, Mr. William 
Watson, and Mr. R. Le Gallienne; and all of 
those have ever been ready to acknowledge the 
benefit they derived from his criticism and 
encouragement. 

Mr. Edward Whymper is preparing for 
publication an edition de luxe of his Scrambles 
among the Alps in the Years 1860-69, which 
includes the story of the first ascent of the 
Matterhorn. The volume will have five maps 
and 130 illustrations. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish 
shortly a History of the Gold Coast, written by 
Colonel A. B. Ellis, of the First West Indian 
Regiment. 

Mr. Frank Harris is collecting for issue in 
volume form his short stories which have been 
appearing in the Fortnightly Review. The title 
will be “Elder Conklin.” 

Me. Samuel Reid is publishing, through 
Messrs. Isbister & Co., a daintily got-up little 
volume of poems, entitled Pansies and Folly 
Bells. Mr. Reid, who is himself an artist, is 
the brother of Sir George Reid, the president 
of the Soottish Academy. 

The Queen has accepted the dedication of 
Mr. Swynnerton’s forthcoming collection of 
Indian folk tales, to be entitled Indian Nights 
Entertainment . 

The new volume of the series of “ Famous 
Women of the French Court,” published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., will be The Duchess 
of Berry and the Court of Louis X VIII. 

We understand that “ Hermione,” the author 
of John Gentleman, Tramp, just published in 
Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier’s 
“ Pocket Novel ” series, is the pseudonym 
adopted by the wife of Mr. W. T. Noryquay 
Forbes, the Glasgow artist. 

The third edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s latest 
novel, The Cuckoo in the Nest, is exhausted. A 
fourth edition is now in the press. 

The first meeting of the newly-founded 
Bibliographical Society will be held on Monday 
next, at 7.30 p.m., in the rooms of the Library 
Association, 20, Hanover-square, when the 
president, Mr. W. A. Copinger, will deliver his 
inaugural address. Among other papers pro¬ 
mised for the session are: “ The Present Con¬ 
dition of English Bibliography,” by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley; “ Method in Bibliography,” by Mr. 
F. Madan, of the Bodleian; “ Special Biblio¬ 
graphies,” by Chancellor Christie; “ The Official 
Record of tiurrent Literature,” by Mr. H. R. 
Tedder, of the Athenaeum Club; “The Ideal 
Book,” by Mr. William Morris; and “The 
Printing and Publishing of Modem Books,” 
by Mr. C. T. Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press, 

During the last five years the “Index 
Library,” the organ of the British Record 
Society, has printed, under Mr. Phillimore’s 
editorship, nearly 400,000 record references, in¬ 
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eluding calendars to about 100,000 wills at 
Somerset House, Lichfield, and elsewhere. At 
an extraordinary general meeting of the 
society, held last week in Richmond Herald’s 
Chambers at the College of Arms, it was 
unanimously decided, on the motion of Mr. 
G. E. Cokayne, Norroy King of Arms, that the 
society should be forthwith incorporated nnder 
the title of the “British Record Society, 
Limited.” 

The last number of the Euskal -erria of San 
Sebastian (September 20) contains a curious 
unpublished account, furnished by the 
pseudonymous writer, Dr. Thebussem, of a 
tournament held at Tudela, in 1620, in honour 
of the Purissima Conception of Our Lady. 
Ten knights presented themselves as her 
champions, in liveries and trappings appropriate 
to the devices on their shields and their 
mottoes. These were one of her well-known 
attributes in Latin, with a Spanish letra, in this 
guise: 

“ Rubus quern viderat Moises 
Si tu pureza en la Zarra 
No padect6 combustion, 

Tampoco en tu Concepcion.” 

Two of the pieces went wrong: the fireworks 
on a tower intended to illustrate “ Aqua multa 
(sic) non potuerunt extinguere caritatem,” 
burnt the traces, and the engine could not be 
drawn further, and had to be shunted to one 
side; and the dragon which represented the 
Mysterium of the Apocalypse vomited forth 
flames to such an extent as to be a real danger, 
and thus had to be promptly extinguished. A 
bull fight in the old style, with knights as 
torreadores, followed in the open Plaza de 
Armas. Prizes for both the tournament and 
the bull-fight were given by high dames, as it 
was feared that unmarried ladies (mozas) would 
not think it “ decente ” to award a prize to an 
unmarried “caballero,” who might possibly 
misinterpret the favour. Altogether, both the 
devotion and the pleasure of the spectators were 
fully satisfied; the affair was most costly mid 
brilliant. 


TENNYS0NIANA. 

The Rev. Stopford A, Brooke will contribute 
an important article on Tennyson to the 
December number of the Contemporary Review. 

The English Illustrated Magazine for December 
will contain an article on * 1 Tennyson’s Homes ” 
by Mr. Grant Allen, with a portrait and illus¬ 
trations by Mr. W. Biscombe Gardner. 

Besides the “Welcome to Alexandra,” men¬ 
tioned in the Academy of last week, Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews & John Lane have also acquired 
some copies of the second edition of the “ Ode 
on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” 
(1853), in its original paper cover of mourning 
grey. This is accounted even rarer than the 
first edition (1852). It shows several important 
variations from the final text of the Ode. Most 
of the subsequent changes were merely verbal, 
and all were improvements. Examples are : 

“ Revere his warning; guard your coasts : 
now altered to 

“ He bad you guard the sacred coasts.” 

and 

“ Till crowds be sane and crowns be just; ” 
altered to 

“Till crowds at length be sane and crowns be 
just.” 
and again, 

“ Hush, the Dead March sounds in the people’s 
ears” : 
altered to 

“ . . . . trails in the people’s ears.” 

But there are two lines (one not to be found in 
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the first edition), which almost of themselves 
justify the severity of contemporary criticism. 
After the apostrophe 

“ Where shall we lay the man whom we deplore P ” 
comes 

“ He died on Walmer’s lonely shore.” 

And between the magnificent descriptions of 
the Peninsular War ana of Waterloo, is intro¬ 
duced the appalling remark 

“ He withdrew to brief repose.” 

The only addition we have notioed is that of the 
not very felicitous couplet 

“ Who let the turbid streams of rumour flow 
Thro’ either babbling world of high and low.” 

The Revue Bleue for November 12 —which 
may be obtained in this country from Mr. T. 
Fisher Unwin—contains an article on Tennyson 
by Mme. James Darmesteter (Mary Robinson). 
The quotations are printed in English, witn 
renderings into French prose. 

Ax a recent sale at Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson's, a large paper copy of Poems by Two 
Brothers fetched £30; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 
£10 5s.; and the first edition of In Memoriam, 
£5. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The programme of Good Words for next year 
includes four serial stories: “To Right the 
Wrong,” by Edna Lyall, with illustrations by 
Mr. Gordon Browne—to begin in January, 
and to be continued throughout the year; 
“ The Wrong Prescription,” by Lanoe 
Falconer; “ Firth Highland : Gentleman,” by 
Mr. Gilbert Parker; “ The Man from the Four 
Comers,” by G. B. Burgin. There will also 
be a series of biographical and critical studies 
by Prof. David Masson, on “ Milton and his 
Haunts” ; and short Sunday readings by the 
Bishop of Ripon, on “ The Influence of Christ 
on Character.” The Bishop of Worcester has 
undertaken to write on “ The Saxon Monasteries 
of Peterborough ” ; Dean Spenoe on “ The City 
of the White Walls ”; Archdeacon Farrar on 
“The Statuary in Westminster Abbey” ; Dr. 
A. Jessop on “ The Ups and Downs of an Old 
Nunnery ” ; the Rev. S. Baring Gould on “ The 
Cheshire Salt Region ” ; Mr. Walter Pater on 
“ Hugh of Lincoln ” ; Mrs. Oliphant on “ San 
Remo ” ; Commodore A. H. Markham on 
“Some of our Battle-ships”; and Dr. John 
Skelton on “ The Orcadian Archipelago.” 

With the December part, which begins a 
new volume, Cassell's Family Magazine will 
be enlarged by the addition of sixteen pages. 
The programme includes: “ Nature’s Imita¬ 
tions, True and False,” by Mr. Frank Beddard, 
prosector at the Zoological Gardens; sketches 
of men and things in the navy; a series of 
papers on the inner life of the House of Com¬ 
mons, with portraits and views; illustrated 
interviews with successful men; &c., &c. 

The new volume of the Sunday Magazine will 
have for its serial story “One in Charity,” by 
Mr. Silas K. Hocking; also papers entitled 
“ People I have met during my Fifty Tears of 
Ministry,” by Dr. Newman Hall; “ The Moor; 
What lives and grows there,” by Canon Atkin¬ 
son ; “ Mount Athos and its Monks,” by Prof. 
J. P. Mahaffy; “ A Children’s Paradise in the 
Tyrol,” by Margaret Howitt; and two papers 
of Tennysoniana, by one who knew the poet. 

The December number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will contain an account of a curious 
Abyssinian manuscript, with facsimile and 
translation; sketches of a Trappist settlement 
in China, by Mr. W. Savage Landor; an illus¬ 
trated article on the Drapers and Mercers Com¬ 
panies, by Mr. Charles Welch ; and a review of 
the juvenile publications of the season. 


The forthcoming number of the Eastern and 
Wssttrn Review, to be published on Monday 
next, will contain a paper entitled “ Egypt for 
the Egyptians,” giving extracts translated from 
the two priBiapal Arabic newspapers on both 
sides of the question. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In Convocation at Oxford, on Tuesday next, 
it will ba proposed to confer the honorary 
degree of M. A upon Colonel Charles Swinhoe, 
who has just published (Clarendon Press) the 
first part of a Catalogue of Eastern and Austra¬ 
lian Lepidoptera Heterocera in the collection 
of the University Museum. 

Me. T. W. Rolleston —formerly of Trinity 
College, Dublin—has been appointed by the 
curators of the Taylorian Institution at Oxford 
to give the annual Taylorian lecture, in which 
office his predecessors have been Prof. Edward 
Dowden, Mr. Walter Pater, and Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti. He has chosen for his subject 
“ Lessing and the Origin of Modem German 
Literature ”; and the lecture will be delivered 
on Tuesday, November 29. 

Ms. Edward J. Stone, Radcliffe Observer, 
has been appointed to represent the University 
of Oxford at the Galileo tercentenary, to be 
held next month at Padua. 

Mb. F. T. Palgbave, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, will deliver a public lecture on Friday, 
November 25, upon ‘ 1 Spenser’s Later Lyrics 
and The Faerie Queen, in continuation of 
former lectures illustrating the influence of the 
Italian Renaissance on English poetry. 

On Monday evening next, in the library of 
the Divinity School at Cambridge, Mr. J. 
Rendel Hams, university lecturer in palaeo¬ 
graphy, will read “ Notes on some Eastern 
libraries, with special reference to Biblical and 
Patristic Research.” 

In connexion with the Cambridge University 
Musical Club, Mr. A. J. Hipkins was to give a 
lecture to-day (Saturday) on ‘ ‘ The Old Claviers, 
or Keyboard Stringed Instruments,” with 
illustrations of their use. 

Db. Lobrajn-Smith, demonstrator in the 
physiol ogi cal laboratory at Oxford, and Dr. 
F. F. Westbrook, professor of pathology at 
Manitoba, have been appointed to studentships 
in pathology at Cambridge, on the John 
Lucas Walker fund. There were six candi¬ 
dates, of whom it is stated that others also 
showed exceptional ability. 

The Union at Cambridge has decided, by a 
majority of 225 votes to 214, that M. Zola’s 
works may be placed in the library. 

We may mention in this place that J. L. G. M 
—under which initials it is not difficult to 
recognise the Bursar of Pembroke College— 
has published (London: Henry Frowde) a 
valuable collection of Notes on the Oxfordshire 
Domesday. The university, of course, was then 
non-existent; and the only reference to the city 
is for a few mills and houses in Oxeneford. 
The plan of the author is to give—(1) an 
alphabetical lists of all the manors, &c., with 
their hideage, their tenants, tenants in c&pite, 
and tenants T.R.E., with ooncise notes identify¬ 
ing the modem names of the places, and tracing 
their ownership through later records; (2) a 
list of Domesday owners, fifty-nine in number, 
described so far as possible, with a statement 
of the ownership of their lands in the Testa de 
Nevill and Hundred Rolls; (3) a list of pre- 
Domesday owners, with their hideage, &c.; 
(4) a table showing the replacement of Saxon 
by Norman holders; and (5) an alphabetical 
list of Domesday sub-tenants. In addition, 
there is a statement of the Domesday Hundreds, 
in correction of that in Sir H. Ellis’s Indices, 


which has been laboriously formed by first 
identifying the manors, and from them recon¬ 
stituting Hie Hundreds with toe help of the 
Hundred Rolls and the Testa de Nevill. 
Altogether, this is an admirable pieoe of 
historical research, whioh will be of great 
utility to future students. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TO BERNARDINE. 

1 love thee, Bemardine, nor more nor less 
Could I in amplitude of words express, 

If with poetic art and fancy’s play, 

I troped and figured for a summer's day. 

What is’t to quiver when thy name is heard, 
Like aspen leaves by breath of evening stirred ? 
What is’t to hope for thee like heaven above f 
Tell me, my Bemardine, is this not love ? 

The chemist’s skill can never analyse, 

What makes the lorelight flash from beauty’s 
eyes, 

Nor can philoKjjshers in words impart 
The intuitions of man’s love-moved heart. 

I do not love thy head, divinely placed, 

Thy taper fingers or thy dainty waist, 

Or eyes or lips, but thy sweet soul serene, 

That blends all these and makes them Ber- 
nardine. 

If in a vale of poppies I should sleep. 

While centuries o’er land and ooean sweep, 
Waking, as firstling of my lips I’d yean 
That heart inwoven, love-word Bemardine. 

J. C.-B. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Mb. Henry Nevinson, whose appreciations 
of German literature—whether philosophic or 
poetic—have always been worthy of atten¬ 
tion, contributes to toe current number of the 
Contemporary Review an article which, though 
entitled “ Goethe as a Minister of State,” 
really deals more broadly than that phrase 
would imply with the character and aenieve- 
ments of the German poet. Mr. Nevinson 
considers, not so much toe exact nature of the 
so-called “ public ” services rendered by Goethe 
to his little Court and little country, as the 
effect which such services had upon the literary 
achievements of Goethe; and in such work he 
recognises toe occasional utility as well as the 
more obvious disadvantages. Employment 
which sets bounds to mere literary productive¬ 
ness does not necessarily limit toe writer’s 
grasp or vision of the world. Contact with 
affairs—intercourse with men and women, not 
solely for the purpose of amusing them or 
“ studying ” them—must add to the breadth 
of a writer’s experience, and may add to the 
depth of his insight. Mr. Nevinson has ad¬ 
mirable and epigrammatic words for toe mere 
pedant who, with a paucity of personal experi¬ 
ence, dabbled with belles lettres, and did nothing 
great in them, in the period before Goethe. 

“ Shut up in toe close studies of bleak Northern 
towns, professors and private tutors produced 
those lengths of pastoral idyl, erotic ode, and 
anacreontic eulogy of wine and roses which 
occupy an unturned page in the necrology of 
literature.” 

A tithe of Goethe’s experiences—whether public 
or personal—would have furnished these well- 
intentioned writers with that which might 
have nourished their work. Incidentally—and 
not only incidentally—Mr. Nevinson says 
many pregnant things about the great German 
writer. 

In the October L’Art et L'Idfe, M. Uzanne 
has once more been equal to the idea of his 
own publication. There is a useful bibliography 
of Barbey d’Aurevilly in the number, and other 
things; but its main value consists in the open- 
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ing paper, a thorough and abundantly-illus¬ 
trated study of Eugene Grasset; an artist of a 
type still too rare, and almost unknown in 
England. We should have to take something 
of Mr. William Morris, something of Mr. 
Burne Jones, something of the late Mr. 
Burgess, to make a Grasset, and though it 
cannot be pretended that the French decorator 
is the equal of even the least of these, he is 
more versatile than any one of them. M. 
Grasset will do you book illustrations of a 
quaint pre-Raphaelite style, touched with 
modernity, affichea of the most modern, ravish¬ 
ing head-ana-tail pieces, designs for stained 
glass windows, for chalets, for chimney-pieces, 
for candlesticks and book-cases, and knick- 
knacks, all -with an astonishing verve and fresh¬ 
ness. Examples of most of these classes 
illustrating the fertility of his fantasy, and the 
grace of his hand, embellish the paper, which 
is a charming one, and makes onelong to catch 
M. Grasset, chain him round his waist (for it 
seems he is, like many artists, by no means 
notable for business-like punctuality), and 
make him build and furnish and decorate a new 
Palace of Art. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Dknk, V. M. O. Einftihrnng in die Geschichte der alt- 
catalaninchen Litteratur von deren Anfangen bis zom 
18. Jahrb. Miinchen : Poessl. 9 M. 

Funck-Brektano, Th. La Politique: prinoipes, critiques, 
rtfformea. Paris : Rousseau. 7 fr. 60 c. 

Grunbero, P. Philipp Jakob Spener. 1. Bd. Guttingen: 
Vandenhoeek. 10 M. 

K a lexer, F. Symbolae ad historiam versuum logaoedi- 
corum. Marburg : Elwert. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Lkiiff.ldt, P. Luthers Yerhaltniss zu Kunst u. Kiinstlern. 
Berlin : Besser. 2 M. 

Molard, J. Puissance militaire des Etats de l’Europe. 
Paris : Plon. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Novibazab u. Kossovo (das alte Bascien). Eine Studie. 
Wien : Holder. 4 M. 

Pont martin, A. de. Derniers 8amedis. T. IIL Paris: 
Calmann L£vy. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Quellbnschriptex f. Kunstgeschichte. Neue Folge. 6. 
Bd. Beitrage zur Geechichte der Kunst u. der Kunst- 
teohnik aus mittelhochdeutechen Dichtungen. Yon A. 
Dg. Wien: Graeeer. 3 M. 

Biehl, B. Deutsche u. italienische Kanstcharaktere. Frank¬ 
furt : Keller. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Simon, Jules. Notices et portraits. Paris: C alman n L£vy. 
7 fr. 60 c. 

T£rf.y, G. v. Albrecht DUrer'a venetianischer Aufenthalt 
1494-6. 8tra8sburty: Heitz. 3 M. 

Varnhaoen, H. De libris aliquot vetintisrimis bibliothecae 
acaderaiae Erlangensis sermone italico conscriptis dia- 
sertatio. Erlangen: Junge. 4 M. 

Vookl, E. Bibliotnek der gedruckten weltlichen Vocal- 
mu«ik Italiens. Aus d. J. 1600-1700. Berlin: Haack. 
24 M. 

Weiss. J. J. But Goethe: tftudes critiques. Paris: Colin. 

3 fr. 60 c. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Kabisch, R. Die Eschatologie d. Paulas in iliren Zusam- 
menbangen m. dem Gesamt. b?gritf d. Paulinismus. 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeek. 8 M. 

Kamphauskn, A. Das Buch Daniel u. die neuere Geechichts- 
fonohung. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1 M. 20 Pf. 

Vklickv, M., quo anno dominus nos ter mortuus sit, 
quaestionem instituit. M. V. Rican (BOhmen). 4 M. 
HISTORY, ETC. 

Bismarck, Furst, politische Reden. 8. Bd. 1806—1868. 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 

Eqrlhaaf, G. Deutsche Geschichte im 16. Jahrh. bis zum 
Augsburger Religionsfrieden. 2. Bd. (1626—1666.) 
Stuttgart: Cotta. 8 M. 

Janrokb, M. Die Gewerbe-Politik d. ehemaligen Kdnigr. 
HaDnover in ihren Wandlungen von 1815—1866. Mar¬ 
burg : Elwert. 1 M. 60 Pf. 

Much, R. Deutsche Stammsitze. Em Beitrag zur alteeten 
Geschichte Deutschlands. Halle : Niemeyer. 6 M. 
Perrcchon, J. Vie de Lalibala, roi d'Ethiopie: texte 
ethiopien. Paris : Leroux. 10 fr. 

Pktitot, E. La Sepulture dolmenique de Mareuillds-Meaux 
et sea constructeurs. Paris: Bouillon. 4 fr. 

Schmid, K. A. Geschichte der Erziehung vom Anfang an bis 
auf unsere Zeit. 3. Bd. 1. Abth. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
15 M. 

Stamford, Th. r. Das Schlachtfeld im Teutoburger Walde. 
Cassel: Fischer. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Dalla Torrk, C. G. de. Catalogue hymenoptererum 
hucusque deecriptorum. Vol. VI. : Chrysididae. Leip¬ 
zig : Engelmann. 6 M. 

Gerbkr. G. Das Ich als Grundlage unserer Weltanschauung. 
Berlin: Oaertner. 8 M. 

Pictet, A., et H. de Saussurb. Iconographie de quelques 
sautertlh s veites. Basel: Georg. 4 M. 

PHILOLOGY, FTC. 

Supplementum Ariatotelicum. Vol. II. pars n. Alexandri 
Apbrodisiensis scripta minora. Edidlt I. Bruns. Berlin: 
Reimer. 181$, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

‘ ‘ COUVADE ’’—THE GENESIS OF A MODERN MYTH. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford: Not. 12 , law. 

In reference to the notice with which Dr. 
E. B. Tylor has honoured my communication 
of October 26, and to the opinions which 
he has expressed as to the province of the 
lexicographer, I need only say that, of course, 
“if a word gains currency, the lexicographer, 
whether he likes it or not, has to take it,” 
t.e., to record it in its current sense. The 
application of couvade suggested by Dr. Tylor, 
and taken from him by anthropologists 
generally, will, as a matter of course, be 
reoorded and illustrated in the New English 
Dictionary. Whether historically and ety¬ 
mologically of legitimate or of spurious 
origin, it is the only application of the word in 
English, the only ground on which the word 
comes within the scope of the Dictionary. But 
the English Dictionary does not register merely 
the current application of words: its distinctive 
aim is to exhibit as far as possible the origin 
and history of each word, both as to its form 
and its use; and when a word has undergone 
any special change of application or use, it 
tries to explain and account for this change, 
whether due to popular error, to individual 
misconception or caprice, or to any other 
cause. It sometimes happens that the explana¬ 
tion is too long and too argumentative to be 

f ’ven in detail in the Dictionary; in such case 
have been accustomed merely to state results 
there, and to add a reference to an article in 
the Academy or elsewhere, in which I have 
discussed the question in detail. This, and no 
desire to “censure” Dr. Tylor, is the reason 
why these articles appear. Dr. Tylor seems 
to think that it is on my part a question of not 
“ liking ” his word ! need I say that the only 
interest I have in words is to know the truth 
about them, and to expose the myths in 
which their history is sometimes enveloped? 
So much for personalities; if I have again to 
mention any author’s name, it will be because 
it comes into the history of couvade and I 
cannot keep it out. 

As a further step in the elucidation of this 
history, I welcome the production of an earlier 
instance of the phrase faire la couvade or faire 
couvade, which at once does away with the 
inference that the 1829editorof Legrandd’Anssy, 
from whom Dr. Tylor originally ( Early 
Hittory of Mankind, p. 296) cited the plirase, 
learned it from Citizen Sacombe. It is now 
evident that these two writers took it over inde¬ 
pendently from the seventeenth century writer 
Rochefort, or from his copyist Lafitau, or from 
some one else who drew from the same source. 
Researches which have been made for me by 
French scholars make it now certain that 
couvade was not only an obsolete word in 
Sacombe’s time (1790), but had then been 
obsolete for a century. It is a well-known 
word in the dictionaries of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth century; besides occurring 
in Cotgrave, as has been already pointed out, 
it is fully explained also, in its genuine sense, 
by Robert Estienne (1543), and by Philibert 
Monet (1636). As a word already obsolete, it 
was excluded by the Academic from the first 
and every subsequent edition of their diction¬ 
ary ; and though well-known to Littre in 
Estienne, Cotgrave, Monet, and other early 
dictionaries, it was excluded by him also as an 
obsolete word, till its cropping up in an entirely 
new sense in modern French writers, who took 
it from English, led him to include it as a 
neologism in his later supplement. As an 
obsolete French word of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth century, it is fully dealt with in the 
great Dictionnaire hietorique de V ancien langage 
francais, of Sainte-Palaye, compiled in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and recently 


Di 


edited and published under the care of M. L. 
Favre. In this article may be seen the two 
senses “covey” and lieu de surete, and the 
phrase faire couvade in its primary sense of “ se 
baisser, s’accroupir comme une poule qui conve, 
afin de voir ce qui passe, sans se haaarder,” and 
in the transferred sense of “ se tenir a convert 
dans son pare, dans une asseuree retraite,” as well 
as in the derisive use reoorded by Cotgrave. Bat 
there is not a trace of the application of the 
phrase to any custom analogous to those for 
which Dr. Tylor has suggested it as a n«.m« ; 
nor can it be shown that this ever formed a 
part of the French language, or is other than a 
book-statement which has passed from one to ' 
another of a small series of writers, the earliest 
of whom yet pointed out is Rochefort (1658), 
now cited by Dr. Tylor. Lafitau, for instance, 
cites Rochefort as his sole authority for the 
alleged use of this phrase. Rochefort cites no 
authority. He is describing a curious custom 
of the Caribs, presumably as an eye-witness; 
and it is only as a parallel to this that he refers, 
in a relative clause, to the reported existence of 
an analogous custom,' ‘ parmy les paysans d’une 
certaine Province de France.” Of this he does 
not claim to know anything himself; be does 
not even guarantee it as a fact; it is merely 
“a ce qu’on dit,” according to what people 
say. Now his statement that “ils appellant 
cela faire la couvade" does not occur in the 
relative clause which refers to the peasants of 
a province of France. It is a new sentence, 
parallel to the other sentences before and after, 
of which the subjects are the Caribs. 

Who, then, are the ih of whom he speaks ? 
Are they, as the grammatical structure of the 
passage implies, the Caribs, or are they the 
French peasants ? In other words, is this 
sentence part of his own testimony about the 
Caribs, or is it part of the on dit which he 
repeats as to a certain province of France ? In 
the former case the words would mean that 
the Caribs describe this lying down of the man 
by a phrase which he renders by the French 
faire la couvade, using this phrase in one of the 
senses in which it was known and understood 
by his contemporaries : either “ se baisser, 
s’accroupir come une poule qui couve,” or else 
“ se tenir a convert dans une asseuree retraite.” 
But if, on the other band, the words ore only 
part of the on dit which he has heard or read 
about a certain province of France, then they 
are of no critical authority; they are merely 
an echo, and, with our knowledge of the actual 
sense of faire la couvade in sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth century French, we may safely say an 
erroneous echo of some earlier statement in 
which the phrase occurs. Such earlier state¬ 
ment may yet he found; when it is found, it 
will probably show us also the source and 
manner of the error. 

It is evident thatLafitau, in quoting Rochefort, 
attributed the phrase to France; but then look 
at the looseness of Laiitau’s citation and the 
untrustworthiness of his method ! According to 
his own showing, he knew nothing of the 
alleged custom in Franoe, nor of the phrase 
faire couvade, except what he found in Roche¬ 
fort ; yet he does not hesitate to state the thing 
as a fact, and a fact true in his own day; his 
witness for this contemporary fact being a man 
who lived two generations before him, and had 
himself mentioned it only as an on dit , for 
which he accepted no responsibility ! A man 
who so misrepresents his authority, in a part of 
the statement where we can check him, is of 
no authority in the part where we cannot. 

But this is a notable characteristic of the 
whole ohainof assertions respecting this custom 
in the Pyrenaean regions in modern times. In 
endeavouring to trace the history of the word, 

I have had to refer to the various French and 
Spanish writers who have mentioned the custom 
during the last three centuries, and have been 
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struck by the way in which a statement given 
by one writer merely as an on dit is, without 
any additional grounds, repeated by another as 
a statement of fact, often with the earlier 
writer cited as a witness ; also with the curious 
way in which historical statements referring 
to a remote or indefinite past appear in later 
writers in the picturesque historical present, 
and in later writers still as an actual present 
claiming to refer to existing things. I have 
been unable, indeed, to find that there is any 
modern evidence for the existence in the 
Pyrenaean region of any custom classed under 
the name couvade. All the later assertions seem 
to be repetitions of Strabo, and amplifications 
of Strabo, erroneously transferred to contem¬ 
porary conditions. 

The passage in Strabo’s Geography (iii. iv. 17) 
is well known. He has been describing the 
desperate bravery, hardihood, and ferocity of 
the people of Iberia, of which he relates 
instances. These traits, he says, are common 
to the Celts, Thracians, and Scythians, 

“ as is also the robustness not only of the men but 
of the women also; for the latter till the fields, 
and, when they have brought forth a child, they 
attend upon their husbands, having caused these to 
lie down instead of them; * and they often also 
give birth to their children in the midst of their 
(field) work, and there wash and swaddle them, 
stooping by the brink of some stream.” 

He goes on to narrate a similar incident which 
had been told him of a Ligurian woman at or 
near Marseilles, who grave birth to a child when 
engaged in digging, and immediately resumed 
her work. Strabo, as will be seen, is not deal¬ 
ing explicitly or directly with any custom of 
the kind to which the name couvade is now 
applied; the reference to the man lying down 
comes in quite incidentally to illustrate the 
strength and hardihood of the women. 

A much more explicit and direct statement 
is made as to the ancient natives of Corsica 
by Diodorus Siculus (v. xiv); and, as is well 
known, accounts of a similar custom are given 
by Marco Polo from the region of China, and 
by many writers as to different parts of 
America. But Strabo is, so far as is known, the 
only ancient writer who attributes it to the 
Iberians. From Strabo it appears to have come 
down through the Middle Ages as a common¬ 
place of history, and I have no doubt that 
research would discover some at least of the 
links in this traditional chain. Probably, also, 
it would show that Strabo’s custom was 
identified sometimes with one, sometimes with 
another part of the Pyrenaean region, and that 
Navarre and Bearn were specially named, by 
some mediaeval authors, as districts in which 
it had existed. Leaving these, however, to the 
investigator interested, we come down to 
modem times, and find the practice mentioned 
as one of the commonplaces of history by 
Paul Colomies or Colomesius in the seventeenth 
century. In his Melanges Historiques (ed. 
Orange, 1675, p. 25, ed. Utrecht 1692, p. 26) 
he says: 

“ C’etoit une asses plaisante coutume que cette qui 
s'observoit autrefois dans le Beam: Lorequ’une 
femme etoit accouchee , elle se levait, et son mari 
ee mettoit au lit, faisant la comm&re. Je crois que 
les Bearmois avoient tir6 cette coutume des 
Espagnols, de qui Strabon dit la mdme chose au 
troieieme livre de sa Gfiographie.” 

He then goes on to say that the same custom 
had been reported from other regions, for 
which he cites Nymphodorus, Apollonius of 
Bhodes, and Marco Polo. I call attention to 
the fact that all his authorities are ancient or 
mediaeval; that he mentions it not as an exist¬ 
ing custom in B4am, but as a thing of 
autrefois —t'.e., of the days of the ancient 
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writers. And he has, of course, no name or 
phrase for this Beamese custom of autrefois ; he 
knows nothing of couvade. Contemporary with 
Colomies, and a few years earlier in date of 
publication, was Rochefort’s work on the 
Caribs, cited by Dr. Tylor in his communication. 
As I have pointed out already, Rochefort 
mentions the practice only vaguely and as an 
on dit ; but the substance of his statement is 
the same as that of Colomids, and was no 
doubt derived from the same source. But the 
important thing is that of these two seventeenth 
century writers neither knew of the practice 
as then existing in Beam: to one it was an 
historical matter of other days, to the other it 
was a matter of hearsay “ a ce qu’on dit.” 
And we have seen how Rochefort’s hearsay 
was transformed by Lafitau into the assertion, 

“ it exists to-day in some of our provinces 
bordering on Spain, where it is called faire 
couvade .” And this is treated by modem 
writers as a witness to the existence of the 
couvade in Beam in the eighteenth century ! 

The next writer cited in connexion with the 
custom is Legrand d’Aussy, who published, in 
1779-81, an account and prose paraphrase of 
some of the old French fabliaux of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, with illustrative 
notes. In the fabliau of Aucassin et Nicolette, 
ilie former is said to have arrived at the port of 
Torelore, which proves to be a kind of topsy- 
turvy-land, where everything is done by 
contraries. The king is in child-bed, while the 
queen, at the head of an army of women, is 
carrying on a fierce war with eggs, soft cheese, 
and stewed apples. In his notes to this bur¬ 
lesque, the editor compares the respective posi¬ 
tions of the king and queen to what Strabo had 
told of the ancient Iberians and later authors of 
the Caribs, adding, “ et l’on prfetend qu’elle a 
existe chez les peuples de B6am ” (Colomies 
Mel. Histor., p. 26). In other words, he knew 
nothing of the alleged practice in the Pyrenaean 
region, except what is contained in the passages 
already quoted from Strabo and Colomies. 
Needless to say, he therefore knew nothing of 
the term “couvade.” After him came Citizen 
Sacombe, the poet-physician, whom I have 
already cited. Saoombe had read more than 
Legrand d’Aussy; writing upon L’art des 
accouchements, he had hunted up what had been 
written by previous authors upon these refuted 
customs : besides knowing what Strabo said of 
Spain and Diodorus of Corsica, he had also 
got from Roohefort, or rather from Lafitau, the 
statements about America, and the expression 
faire couvade. But he tells us nothing new and 
nothing of his own; his verse is no more 
evidence for Spain, or Beam, than it is for 
Corsica. It is merely the old story versified 
and made more picturesque. Coming down to 
the present century, the earliest “ authority ” 
cited by Dr. Tylor, as by others, is Laborde, 
who wrote his Voyage pittoresque et historique de 
VEspagne in 1806, to which he prefixed a short 
outline of ancient Spanish history. Speaking 
of the ancient Iberians, he says, I. xiv.: 

“ C’est avec surprise que l’on trouve dans ces 
temps recul£s une coutume bizarre qui existoit au 
Paraguai. Lorsqu’une femme accouche, le mari se 
met au Ut, et elle le soigne : usage aussi absurde 
que ievoltant.” 

And the authority cited for this “revolting 
usage” of “remote times” is of course 
“ Strabon.” Laborde knew nothing of it as an 
alleged existing practice, and nothing of the 
name “ couvade.” A few years later he wrote 
his Itiniraire de VEspagne, in which he re¬ 
produced Strabo still more verbally: 

“ Les femmes Oantabres portaient les fardeaux 
les plus lourds; elles cultivaient les campagnes, 
labouraient les champs et ne n£gligeaient aucune 
esp&ce de travaux; dies se levaient aussitot apr£s 
etre accouchees, et servaient leurs maris, qui se 
mettaient au lit it leur place, usage qui f ut aussi 


commun aux habitans de la Navarre, et dont il est 
impossible de rendre raison.” 

This epitomiser of ancient history, who says 
not a word about his own time, and knows 
nothing of the “oouvade,” is cited by later 
writers as a witness for it. In 1818, Zamacola 
published his Historia de las naciones Bascas 
(Auch). He again reciies Strabo (apparently 
immediately from Laborde), and adds “as used 
to happen very little time ago in many regions 
of Cantabria”; but unfortunately, instead of 
giving any facts or authorities for the “ very 
little time ago,” he rushes off into the more 
congenial task of theorising about the meaning 
of the custom. At any rate, we have the fact 
that the custom was unknown to the Basques 
of his own time; it was again a thing of 
autrefois. Quite similar is it with Chaho, Voyage 
en Navarre pendant Vinsurrection des Basques, 
1830-5, published 1836. What Chaho says is:— 

“ n existe dans cette province (Biscaye) des 
valltos dont la population rappelle, par ses usages, 
l’enfance de la soci£te: les Biskaiennes y quittent 
le lit immediatement apr&s leurs couches, et le 
montagnard prend la place de sa femme aupr£s du 
nouveau-n4. 

And what is the authority for this fact of 
contemporary history ? The authority is simply 
“ Voir Strabon, liv. III.! ” A later writer on 
the history of the Basques, who investigated 
the facts, has applied to this the hard words, 

“ ce mensonge imprime par Chaho ”; but Chaho 
was not consciously a liar, he was only an 
enthusiast, incapable, when his theories were 
in question, of distinguishing between objective 
facts and subjective assumptions. He was en¬ 
thusiastic in his belief that the Basques were 
the genuine descendants of the ancient Iberians, 
and that whatever characterised the Iberians 
must still characterise the Basques. Strabo 
had attributed to the Iberians this curious cus¬ 
tom ; ergo, it must still exist among the 
Basques. True, Chaho was a Basque, a Soule- 
tain, and nothing was known of the custom in 
his district of Soule, or in the adjoining 
Navarre, or in any part known to him; but as 
it must exist somewhere, Chaho located it in far 
off Biscay, where he never was in all his life, 
and of which he personally knew nothing. But 
the Biscayans were the rudest of the Basques, 
and must therefore preserve most faithfully the 
customs of the anoient Iberians, and assertions 
could be made about them most safely. Chaho 
was not strong in facts, but he was mighty 
in fancy; he invented or dreamed the so-called 
legend of A'itor, to account for the ancient 
custom; and he is one of the great “ authorities ” 
of later writers, perhaps the greatest. Slightly 
before Chaho’s book, A. A. Renouard brought 
out in 1829 a third edition of Legrand d’Aussy’s 
Fabliaux. In mv former article, I have shown 
how he expanded the simple statement of the 
original author; and we now see exactly 
whence his expansions came. In addition to 
Strabo and Colomies, he had seen Rochefort’s 
book, or a quotation from it, and thence he took 
the statement “ chez lesquels on pretend qu’elle 
subsiste encore dans quelques cantons, ce 
qu’ils appellent faire la couvade.’’ He pre¬ 
serves the fact that it is only an on pretend ; 
but he neglects to add that the pretention was 
actually made nearly 200 years before, and 
whether well or ill-founded in 1658, was 
not pretended bv anybody but himself 
in 1829. I need hardly go on with later 
writers who have dealt with the subject. 
M. A. de Quatrefages, in the Revue de 
deux Mondes, 1850, repeated the old story as a 
contemporary fact, on the testimony of Strabo, 
Diodorus, and Chaho. Like the latter, he was 
more interested with the explanation than with 
the fact, which he accepted from Chaho as a 
matter of course. In 1857 Frandsque-Michel 
published his Pays Basque (Paris, 1857), where he 
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tells the old story with greater animation than 
ever; the most sated ear most listen anew 
while he relates how “ leur man se met au lit, 
prend la tendre creature avec Ini, et re^oit 
ainsi les compliments des voisins.” But he 
knew nothing, and pretended to know nothing; 
personally, he was only a book maker—one of 
the most fertile of the craft—and he honestly 
tells us who were his authorities; they were 
our well-known friends Chaho, Quatrefages, 
Laborde, and the 1829 edition of Legrand 
d’Aussy, so that it is only old Strabo after all, 
with his statements applied to a.d. 1857. Michel 
must also have the credit of converting the 
phrase faire la couvade, which he found in the 
1829 edition of Legrand d’Aussy, into a name 
for the alleged Beamese custom; he says, “ les 
Beamais faisaient autrefois de la meme fagon, 
ce qu’ils appellaient la couvade.” He knew 
French, ana was well aware that couvade was 
at least not an existing name; it was (like 
everything else in the story) a thing of autrefois. 
Francisque Michel, and three of the authors 
cited by Michel, were the source of Dr. Tylor’s 
account ( Early Hist. Mankind, 295); Dr. Tylor’s 
statement has passed on to Sir John Lubbock, 
Herbert Spencer, Colonel Yule, and numberless 
writers of less note. 

Thus, whon we come to verify quotations for 
the couvade —thing and name—in the Pyrenaean 
region, we find that Dr. Tylor’s authorities were 
Francisque Michel, Quatrefages, Laborde, and 
the 1829 editor of Legrand d’Aussy; Michel 
himself merely compiled from the other three 
writers named, and from Chaho; Quatrefages 
only echoed Chaho; Chaho echoed Strabo, and 
founded an assumption on Strabo ; Laborde 
reproduced Strabo; Legrand d’Aussy only 
quoted Colomies and Strabo ; his 1829 editor 
added amplifications from Lafitau or Rochefort; 
Lafitau echoed and made a false use of Roche¬ 
fort ; Rochefort recited a current on dit which 
corresponds to what Colomies gave as ancient 
history; Colomies cited Strabo, and possibly 
some intermediate writer who applied Strabo’s 
statements to the Venarncnses or ancient people 
of Beam (whence also Citizen Sacombe appears 
to have got his word Yinarnieu). It is only by 
three of these writers that the phrase faire (la) 
couvade is associated with tho alleged practice ; 
and only in the latest and least original of 
them, Michel, that it becomes the ancient name 
of this practice of “ autrefois.” New points are 
introduced into the account of the alleged 
custom between Strabo and Francisque Michel, 
but in no case are these vouched for by a con¬ 
temporary authority : they are either given as 
things of autrefois which the writer has read of, 
or as on dits which he repeats without vouching 
for them, or they are (as in the case of Chaho) 
theoretical assumptions tacitly treated as facts. 

It appears, then, that, at the time when English 
anthropologists assumed the name couvade for 
a group of customs reported to exist among 
various savages, the supposed evidence on which 
it was alleged that one of these customs had 
come down to the present day in Bearn, and 
was there known os la couvade , was no evidence 
at all, but a crambe of assertions. M. Blade, 
author of Etudes sur Vorigine des Basques (1869), 
has called it an imposture historique; but as 
nobody in the historical chain was a conscious 
impostor, I should prefer to call it a literary or 
pseudo-scientific myth, and commend it to 
folklore students as an interesting indication 
of the fungus-like vitality of myths, which, 
when driven by science from theology, root 
themselves in a new form upon science, and, 
after the manner of other simple organisms, 
flourish there with equal vigour. 

I have nothing to say about the practices 
reported by Diodorus, Strabo, Marco Polo, the 
seventeenth century voyagers, or modem travel¬ 
lers ; nor do I express any opinion on the pro¬ 
priety of calling these the coumde. I am not 


“ the editor of the English language,” but I try 
to be an historian of words that I find used in 
English; and I sometimes wish that men of 
science, before making new words or giving 
new senses to old words, would ask the advice 
of students of language, who may know the 
history of the old or have a word of counsel as 
to the form of the new. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

P.S.—For reference to some of the authors 
cited, I have to acknowledge my obligations 
to the important essay on La Couvade chez 
les Basques, by Prof. Vinson in Etudes de Lin- 
guistique ft d’Ethnographic, par A. Hovelacque 
et Julien Vinson (Pans, 1878), a work which 
ought to be better known in England. To 
this I was referred by French scholars, while 
making my own researches; but it was to be 
found in neither the Bodleian nor the Taylorian 
Library, and some time elapsed before I could 
procure it from Paris. I was then interested 
to find that Prof. Vinson had in 1878 reached 
the same conclusions as to the reputed evidenoe 
for the “couvade ” in Beam, and to leam from 
his essay what attempts had been made since 
1865 to find traces of the “couvade” on the 
spot. Concerning this, also, a most remark¬ 
able narrative has been communicated to me by 
Mr. Wentworth Webster, of Bare, Basses 
Pyr4n4es (whose name is so well known to all 
readers of the Academy) ; this, with permission, 
I will publish on another occasion. 


A PRAYER-BOOK OF EDWARD VI. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham: Nov. 11, 1892 

With reference to Mr. Bishop’s account of a 
Prayer-book for the laity, in the Academy of 
November 5, I may mention that in the 
University Library here [Routh Collection 
xvii. E. 28 (2)] is a quarto prayer-book of 1552, 
apparently designed for lay-clerks or other lay- 
folk, but not the same book as that at Reigate. 
The title is; 

“ The Psal I ter, or Psalmes of Dauid, cor [ rected, 
and poincted, as they ahal | be song in Churches, 
aftre the | Translation of the greate | Byble. | 
Hereunto is added, diuers | thinges as maie apeare 
on the j nexte side, wheare is expressed | the con- 
tentes of thys | Booke. | Anno. Do. mdlii.— 
Mense Martdj | Cum priuilegio ad imprimen | dum 
solum.” 

In an ornamental framework— 

On the “ nexte side,” 

“ The contentes of this boke— 

“ Firste, the Ordre howe the Psalter shalbe 
redde. 

“ ii. The Table for the Ordre of the Psalmes. 

“ iii. The Calender for the Ordre of common 
praier. 

“ iiii. The Ordre for Mattins and Euensong the 
whole yere. 

‘ 1 v. The Letany and Suffrages. 

“ vj. All the collectes vsed throughoute the 
yeare at the Communion, and when there is no 
Communion.” 

The book is not printed in two columns. The 
Calendar, Matins, Evensong, Litany, and 
Collects, are as in the 1519 books. With the 
Collects are given the references for the 
Introits, but not for the Epistles and Gospels, 
though when there are Proper Psalms and 
Lessons, references for these are given. Each 
Introit is headed “ Communion.” After All 
Saints’ Day follow the Collects for the King, 
the Confession before Communion, “ We do not 
presume," &c.; the thanksgiving, “Almighty 
and everlastyng God,” &o., and the concluding 
Blessing; then the Collects after the Offertory, 
for Rain, and for Fair Weather, but no other 
parts of the Communion Service. There is no 
table of Epistles and Gospels. The Psalter is 
in larger type than the preceding part, and with 
a different register. Colophon, “Imprinted 


Di 


by Richard Grafton, Printer to the Kynges 
Maiestie.’ The former part has thirty-eight 
leaves, the latter (Psalter), 134. The Psalter has 
no separate title, only a heading. ThePsalms are 
arranged for Mattins and Evensong for the 
days of the month, and have the Latin catch¬ 
words. I have been informed—by the Bev. B. 
Hoskins, I believe—that there is an earlier 
edition of the same Prayer-book in the British 
Museum, C. 36, d. 1, date August, A.D. 1549. 

These layfolk’s Prayer-Books seem to have 
become very rare, and that at Reigate is a very 
interesting “ find.” 

J. T. Fowx.EE, 

University Librarian, and 
Keeper of Bp. Cosin’s Library, Durham. 


I HE OBIT OF ST. COLUMBA. 

Tottenham: Nov. IS, ISM. 

I have only just seen Dr. Maosirthy’s 
criticism (Academy, September 10) of my 
attempt in the English Historical Review to fix 
the year of St. Columba’s death. 

Dr. Maoarthy’s objections are : (1) That I 
have not “ proved that in 580 Whit-Sonday 
fell upon June 9, according to the computus 
of Iona.” To this I will return. (2) That I 
have mistaken Senait mac Manus for a man, 
whereas I ought to have read “ Senait mic 
Maghnusa,” the name of an island. The 
sentence transcribed by my critic is referred at 
the foot of the same page of my paper to 
Chronicles of the Piets and Scots, ed. W. F. 
Skene. That editor (p. lxxij. Introd. and 
p. 343), has ‘ ‘ The Annals of Senait MAC Manus 
commonly called the Annals of Ulster.” I, of 
course, accept Dr. Macarthy’s correction. (3) 
In my reading of the signatures in the Annals 
of Ulster I am confessedly wrong. May I ask 
my critic if the knowledge of the moon’s age 
on the Kalends of January derived from these 
entries has assisted him to any definite con¬ 
clusion as to the intentions of the author of 
these Annals with respect to the chronology of 
St. Columba P (4) I maintain the correctness 
of the computation A.D. 29 +405th, or that 405th 
in the era of the Passion is A.D. 433. (5) Of 

the four important assertions referred to, three 
have been submitted either directly or 
inferentially to proof in my paper. The fonrth 
assertion I now supplement by the state¬ 
ment that the whole body of Irish chrono¬ 
logy from the hiatus in Tighemach to the 
entries preceding that of the death of the two 
Donalds is dated seventeen years lower than 
the true years. This is owing to Tighernach, 
of his own action, or by transcription from an 
earlier writer, having synchronised Papal and 
Imperial obits at the correct feriae, but in the 
wrong sequences of the accidental periods of 
seventeen years of the Solar Cycle. This 
important assertion I hope to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving shortly. (6) The full extract 
in ancient Irish from the “Lebar Brec” is, 
as Dr. Macarthy says, very precise—even to its 
semicolon. I remain of the same opinion, 
however, and consider that this is a transcript 
from an older work which, as it gave the correct 
feria for the Kalends of January in the year of 
Columba’s birth, was consequently misunder¬ 
stood. Kal. i. for St. Columba’s nativity 
requires, in forty-two years, Kal. iiii., for his 
migration to Alban; and in seventy-six years 
Kal. v., for his death. It should be needless 
to say that these feriae, i.e., Kal. iiii. and Kal. v. 
do not appear in Tighemach, Innisfallen, or 
Ulster Annals. 

(1) With respect to the date assigned for the 
Irish Easter of 580, Dr. Macarthy’s chief objec¬ 
tion to it appears to be that it does not differ 
from the date of the Roman Easter. The Easter 
of the Irish Church differed from that of Rome 
when the xiv of the paschal moon fell on 
Sunday, and also when the Roman Easter fell 
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before March 2d. In the first ease the Irish were 
one week earlier, and in tho second three weeks 
or four weeks later, a.d. 580 being the 11th 
year of the cycle of xix years, its epact is 
10 X 11 v 30 “ 20 remainder. As the lunar 
regular of April is 10, and this year is embolismic, 
the moon’s age on the first of that month was 
xxx (20+10). Consequently the earlier xrv of 
the moon and the later fell respectively on 
March 16 (Saturday) and April 15 (Monday). 
The Irish kept no Easter before March 25; 
consequently they kept Easter in 580 on April 
21. which is the 20th of the moon and the last 
date upon which they would celebrate. In 
A.D. 597 we have another year whose Domini¬ 
cal is F, and whose Sundays fell on March 17, 
24, 31, and on April 7, 14, 21. 597 is the 9th 
year of the cycle of XIX, consequently its 
epact is 8X11 -j-30 •* 28 remainder. Adding 
this to the lunar regular of April gives us 
10 + 28 - 30— VI tl as the moon’s age on April 1. 
The earlier and the later xrv of the moon 
fell, therefore, March 8 (too early) and April 7. 
The latter dato is Sunday, therefore the Irish 
celebrated at once, but the Romans waited 
a week, and celebrated on April 14. 

In A.D. 630, Pope Honorius addressed a 
letter to the Scots of Ireland on the subject of 
their Easter. An Irish mission was despatched 
to Rome, and returned before, or in, A.D. 633, 
with the information that while at Romo they 
found that the Irish Easter was separated 
from the Roman by a whole month: “In quo 
(i.e., Pascha) metis i integro disjuncti sumus ” 
(Moore, Hist. Ireland, chap. xiii.). A.D. 631 is 
another year whose Dominicalis F, and it is the 
fifth of the cycle of xix. Therefore its epact 
is 4 X11 + 30 = remainder 14. Adding the epact 
to the lunar regular of April gives the moon’s 
age on April 1 as xxrv. The xrv of each 
moon falls consequently March 22 (Friday), 
and April 21 '(Sunday). As the Sunday after 
March 22 was within their Easter limit, the 
Romans celebrated. The Irish would not 
celebrate before March 25; consequently they 
waited a mouth and celebrated on April 
21, again the last day of their Easter limit. 
In the year 633 Southern Ireland adopted the 
Roman system. I should like, in conclusion, 
to put another question to Dr. Macarthy. 
Will he kindly inform us upon what day the 
Irish would have celebrated Easter in the 
following year according to the “computus of 
Iona”? 

Alfred Anscombe. 


ENGLISH WOMEN’S LITERARY WORK AT 
CHICAGO. 

I Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W.: Nor. 16,1893. 

The Royal Commission for the English 
section of the Chicago Exhibition have ap¬ 
pointed a committee, of which H.R.H. Princess 
Christian has graciously consented to be presi¬ 
dent, to arrange an exhibition of work done 
by women. The following sub-committee has 
been formed to collect an exhibit of English 
women’s literary work :—Mrs. J. E. H. Gordon 
(president), Mrs. W. K. Clifford, Mrs. J. R. 
Green, Miss Kingsley, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
and Miss Charlotte Yonge. 

We shall be grateful for the titles, dates, and 
publishers’ names of any books or papers by 
British women (except works of fiction) that 
might be likely to escape our notice, or for 
gifts or loans of women’s books, MSS. or 
autographs. Fiction will be limited to 100 
volumes, which will be selected by the sub¬ 
committee. 

It is particularly requested that no books or 
papers should be sent without a previous 
letter describing them, as the literary section 
has only a limited space at its disposal. 

Alice M. Gordon. 


TENNYSONIANA. 

Loudon: Nov. 15,1892. 

It has caused me no little concern to find 
that in my Study of the Life of Lord Tennyson 
I have inadvertently offended some of the 
friends and admirers of Alexander Smith, and 
that even the kindest of critics, such as Mr. 
James Payn and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 
have commented on the severity of my remarks. 
I am happy that the fact of the book going 
into a second edition affords me the oppor¬ 
tunity of modifying what I said ; and I do so 
eagerly, because it seems to me of paramount 
importance that a book that is so entirely the 
appreciation of one man should not gratuitously 
hurt the susceptibilities of those who are friends 
or admirers of another. 

Arthur Waugh. 


South Eastern College, Ramsgate: Nov. 15, 1892. 

In his review of Mr. Waugh’s Study of 
Tennyson in this week’s Academy, Mr. 
It. Le Gallienne quotes a line from Poems by 
Two Brothers (1827), which is found, word for 
word, in 11 In Memoriam.” Let me add one 
further instance. The lino “ the tolling of thy 
funeral bell,” in the 1827 volume, re-appears all 
but word for word in the Teiresias volume of 
1S85, in tho fine lines addressed to Fitzgerald 
dead: 

“ The tolling of his funeral bell 
Broke on my Pagan Paradise.” 

Talking about Tennyson, I notice the omission 
from the “ Oenone ” volume of a quatrain contri¬ 
buted by the Laureate to Mr. Gollancz’s edition 
of Pearl, published last year. Has it been 
remarked as yet that in the new eight-volume 
edition of Tennyson’s works, published a few 
weeks ago, the dedication of Teiresias to 
Browning, and of Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
A fter to his wife, have been (rightly, I think) 
restored ? They do not appear in the ordinary 
complete editions of the poet. 

E. H. Blakeney. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov. 20, 4 p m. Sunday Lecture: “ How Weather 
Forecasts are arrived at, and how we should use them,” 
by Mr. A. W. Clayden. with Lantern Illustrations. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Character and Conduct,” by 
Hr. S. Alexander. 

Monday, Nov. 21,5 p.m. London Institution: “Respiration 
in Man and Animals,” by Mr. H. Power, illustrated. 

7.80 p.m. Bibliographical: Inaugural Address by 
the President, Mr. W. A. Copinger. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: "Painting Grounds,” by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Nature of Physical 
Foroe and Matter,” by Mr. R. J. Ryle. 

8 p.m. Society o i Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Generation of Light from Coal Gas,” I., by Prof. 
Vivian B. Lewes. 

Tuesday, Nov. 22, 8 p.m. Discussion, “ Graving Docks.” 

Wednesday, Nov. 23, 8 p.m. Geological: “ Outline of the 
Geological Features of Arabia Petraeaand Palestine,” by 
Prof. Edward Hull ; " The Marls and Clays of the 
Maltese Islands,” by Mr. J. H. Cooke; “The Base of 
the Kcuper Formation in Devon,” by the Rev. A. Irving. 

8 p.m. Society of Arte: “ Cremation as an Incentive 
to Crime,” by Mr. F. Seymour Haden. 

Thursday, Nov. 24, 6 pm. London Institution: “ The 
Ruined Cities of Maenonaland,” by Mr. Theodore Bent, 
illustrated. 

8 pm. Royal Academy: “ Vehicles and Varnishes,” 
by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8. 0 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Nov. 26, 6 p.m. Physical: “ Experiments in Electric 
and Magnetic Fields, Constant and Varying,” by Messrs. 
E. C. Remington and E. Wyllie Smith. 

Saturday, Nov. 26, 8.45 p m. Botanic i General Fortnightly 

Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of 
the World we Live in. By Sir John Lub¬ 
bock. (Macmillans.) 

From pointing out numberless objects of 
interest which meet the eye everywhere in 
earth and air, this little book becomes a 
natural extension of many pages in the 
same author’s well-known Pleasures of Life. 
Its lesson, too, is the samo: how common 
sights and subjects, so familar that they are 
almost despised, yet possess much which, 
rightly considered, makes for happiness and 
content. The author’s plan is simple. He 
describes in a few pages (frequently culled 
from Mr. Buskin, Mr. Jefferies, or some 
such skilful portrayer of the country) the 
exquisite charm and beauty of each pro¬ 
vince of nature, and having thus won over 
his readers to his own sympathetic mood, 
proceeds in lucid style and a few more 
pages to draw out the chief scientific pro¬ 
blems connected with it. Tin roader is 
just pleasantly introduced to the leading 
discoveries which have been made during 
the last half century in animal life and 
physics. He is presented, as it were, with 
a pass key to an enchanted garden of know¬ 
ledge-; and if any of its paths please him, 
he is then able to penetrate further by his 
own reading and observation. No more 
delightful book can be conceived to put 
into the hands of an intelligent boj-, while 
his elders may be thankful for the body of 
research and the many fascinating conclu¬ 
sions so cleverly summed up for them in 
the sparkling narrative of these pages. 

The spread of technical education at the 
present day is another justification, were 
any required, for the publication of this 
book. Sooth to say, the world would more 
gladly read another volume of the author’s 
original researches among plant and animal 
life, but a manual of teaching both on 
nature’s beauty and on the many sciences 
which are intimately connected with nature 
was urgently needed. Sir J. Lubbock there¬ 
fore has here attempted to do for nature at 
large what Prof. Huxley did in his excellent 
volume on Physiography for the Thames 
Valley, and it is superfluous to say that he 
has succeeded. Every page shows the im¬ 
press of his large knowledge of nature, 
every line his deep sympathy with her. 
His book will be welcomed both by students 
of natural phenomena and by those who are 
content to lavish upon the outer world mere 
aesthetic admiration. Among the depart¬ 
ments of nature surveyed here by the author 
are animal and plant life, mountains, lakes, 
and sea, and the many striking laws which 
hold together the planetary system. His 
sections on the origin and character of 
rivers are perhaps the most noticeable. A 
careful study of these must open a new 
field of research to many lovers of rural 
life. From the rise of some historical 
river, such as the Bhone or Thames, the 
author shows the manner in which, by the 
downward force of the water, by denudation 
and the like, its channel is dug out. The 
terraces it has successively left behind, and 
the talus which takes the aDgle of repose, 
are carefully described. Next he points 
out how rivers are connected with lakes, 
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and the formation in general of these sheets 
of water. Lastly, the deposition of river 
cones by the influx of side-streams,, and, it 
may be, of a delta where the main river 
debouches into the sea, are explained at 
length. By the aid of maps, excellent 
plates, and an account of the geography 
of Switzerland, and especially of the 
Alps, lessons on the physical aspects of 
any district are detailed, which are of the 
highest interest and value. The origin of 
mountain chains, again, and the blue colour 
of the Swiss and Italian lakes, are examined. 
Everywhere some striking view is brought 
out, as when treating of the Swiss moun¬ 
tains he reminds the reader that 

“ the denudation by aerial action, by glaciers, 
frosts, and rivers has removed hundreds, or 
rather thousands, of feet of strata. In fact, the 
mountain tops are not by any means the spots 
which have been most elevated, but those which 
have been least denuded; and hence it is that 
so many of the peaks stand at about the same 
altitude.” 

It is not only among the Swiss mountains, 
it may be added, that these gigantic influ¬ 
ences have so largely prevailed. Sir J. 
Lubbock takes care to bring his pages to 
the level of present knowledge; as when he 
mentions that the root tips of some native 
forest trees have been found of late enclosed 
in a thin sheet of closely-woven mycelium, 
or M. Correvon’s dictum that Gruyere 
cheese is supposed to owe its peculiar flavour 
to the Alpine Alchemilla, which is now on 
that account often planted purposely. 

Nor is the author forgetful of those 
researches which have peculiarly earned 
him fame. The fructification of plants by 
insects, the habits of ants, the supposed 
additional senses, or at all events percep¬ 
tions, of the minor animals with regard to 
the sense of direction, and the manner in 
which they are capable of perceiving the 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum which are 
invisible to man,—these form chapters of 
extreme interest to those who have not 
followed the course of modem investigations 
on these and kindred matters. Not every 
one, however, will agree with the author’s 
conclusion—“I do not think that any one 
who has studied the life-history of ants can 
draw any fundamental line of separation 
between instinct and reason.” Marvellous as 
the habits of ants undoubtedly are, and also 
the mode in which instinct modifies itself to 
adapt these creatures to different circum¬ 
stances, the level of instinct never rises; its 
incompatibility with settled increase and 
improvement will always show its inferiority 
to the nobler possession. 

These views of the author probably led 
to his language on intemperance, which is 
rather below the dignity of either his book 
or his subject. He determined to intoxicate 
ants in the course of his experiments; but 
“ none of my ants would voluntarily degrade 
themselves by getting drunk.” However, 
he put fifty into whisky for a few moments, 
“ made them dead drunk, marked each with 
a spot of paint,” and placed them on a table 
where other ants were feeding. The result 
was amusing: 

‘' The ants which were feeding soon noticed 
those which I had made drunk. They seemed 
quite astonished to find their comrades in such 
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a disgraceful condition, and as much at a loss 
to know what to do with their drunkards as we 
are. After a while, however, they carried 
them all away; the strangers they took to the 
edge of the moat and dropped into the 
water, while they bore their friends home into 
the nest, where by degrees they slept off the 
effects of the spirit. Thus it is evident that 
they know their friends even when inoapable 
of giving any sign or password.” 

At this rate the Maine Liquor Law or the 
Gothenberg Licensing System will soon be 
found in operation by some enterprising 
traveller in the country of ants. 

The chapters here devoted to astronomy 
are equally well written with the rest of the 
book, and also brimful of facts. Tempting 
as it is to dwell on Sir J. Lubbock’s sug¬ 
gestive pages, there is the less need to do so, 
for the book will be in every one’s hands. 
It seems impossible to keep out of print the 
fabulous pike of 350 lbs. weight taken in 
Suabia, and supposed to have lived over 
267 years. From Lord Bacon, Dr. Hake- 
well, and Izaak Walton, it has descended 
through a multitude of writers, actually to 
find refuge in Sir J. Lubbock’s book. Un¬ 
gracious as it is to carp at any of these 
fascinating chapters, at least it may be 
asked why “labour” and “colour” should 
always appear as “labor” and “color”? 
And might a plea be put in for a good 
index in the next edition ? This would 
much help the earnest student. 

M. G. Watkins. 


A NEW CHINESE DICTIONARY. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century 
will probably be known hereafter as the age of 
lexicography. Apart from the monumental 
New English Dictionary, upon which Dr. 
Murray and Mr. Bradley are labouring with 
a precision of detail never before attempted, the 
Clarendon Press has at present in hand no less 
than four other great lexicographical works: 
Dean Payne Smith’s Thesaurus Syriacus and 
Prof. Toiler’s revision of Bosworth’s Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary—both now nearly completed; 
the Hebrew Lexicon of the Old Testament, by 
American and English scholars, and the Con¬ 
cordance to the Septuagint, planned by the late 
Edwin Hatch—both still in an early stage. 
For modem oriental languages, it is sufficient 
to mention Prof. Salmone’s Arabic, and Dr. 
Steingass’s Persian Dictionary, each of which 
received pecuniary help from the Secretary of 
State for India. And now we are promised a 
new Chinese-English Dictionary, by Mr. 
Herbert A. Giles, H.B.M. consul at Ning-po, 
whose name already stands on the title page of 
some seventeen sinological books. 

The work was projected by the author as far 
back as 1874, and he has been carrying it on at 
intervals ever since. The entire plan, and by 
far the greater part of the execution, are his 
own. But, of course, he has not disdained to 
utilise the previous labours of others, or to 
accept help from his colleagues in the consular 
service, and from native scholars. Two years 
were devoted to the arrangement and tran¬ 
scription of the material; and the printing at 
Shanghai, by Messrs. Kelly and Walsh, has 
taken about twelve months. It will be pub¬ 
lished very shortly, inf a quarto volume of 1500 
pages, by Mr. Bernard Quaritch. 

Without the use of special types, it is not 
easy to give an account of the work, as 
sketched out in the Preface. The total number 
of characters given, each under a separate 
heading, is 13,848, every one numbered for the 
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purpose of easy reference by means of the 
Badical Index. It appears that the famous lexi¬ 
con which passes under the name of K‘ang Hsi 
contains more than 40,000 characters, but we 
are assured that a Chinese newspaper can be 
printed with a fount of 6000. Each character 
is marked with another number denoting its 
“tone” in Pekinese, followed by its roman- 
isation in no less than nine dialects, and also 
in the languages of Korea, Japan, and -Annum. 
Opposite the character are given its various 
meanings, without any attempt to trace the 
original etymology or the subsequent deriva¬ 
tions. Then come illustrative entries, arranged 
in the same order as the meanings, which have 
purposely been collected both from books and 
from conversation; for Mr. Giles maintains 
that there is no real distinction between 
classical and colloquial Chinese. 

“ Some phrases are purposely given in wrongly 
written forms, because such forms happen to be 
in common use. A large number of entries have 
been introduced to illustrate the best and highest 
planes of Chinese thought. Others, as affording 
glimpses into political, commercial, and social 
life. Proverbs, household words, and even nursery 
rhymes, occur among the hundred thousand 
examples which go to make up this book. Even 
a general reader might find it not without interest 
to glance through the entries under the characters 
for wine, doctor, crime or ptmithment, drunk, to 
gamble, &c.” 

All the entries are translated into English, 
upon the accuracy of which Mr. Giles admits 
that the value of the entire work depends. 
After an interesting discussion upon the 
absence of grammar in Chinese—or at least 
upon the uselessness of any grammatical rules 
that have been laid down by European scholars 
—the Preface ends with a dedication to “ the 
honour and advancement of the British con¬ 
sular service.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PALI “ UPACIKA ” = SKT. “UPAJIHVIKA.” 

Harold Wood, Essex. 

Childers was undoubtedly right in explaining 
upacikd as the white ant. In Suttavibhanga, 
i., p. 151, the upacikas are evidently the “ white 
ants ” in contradistinction to the kipillikaa * or 
“black ants.” The Sinhalese kumbiyd, ‘ ‘ an ant,” 
is a corruption of 'kupilika through m kuppika, 
kubika from kipiUika ; while kodaya “black ant ” 
—‘kullakd =*kunthakd, from Pali kuntha “ an 
ant.” As to the etymology of upacikd Childers is 
altogether silent, but observes that white ants 
do not appear to be mentioned in Sanskrit 
literature. But the origin of upacikd is some¬ 
what obscured by the orthography, which is 
probably due to a popular etymology connect¬ 
ing it with upa+ci. Upacikd - upajikd = 
upajikd = upajivikd = upajiohika = Skt. upajih- 
vikd. For the vowel shortening in upacikd 
compare Pali karhkdia with Skt. kamkdla 
“ skeleton.” 

The Skt. upajihvika occurs in Bigveda viii. 
91. 21, and doubtless signified “ a white ant.” 
The forms upadtkd, upadehikd, and utpddikd (a 
white ant, according to Wilson) are admitted 
into Sanskrit dictionaries on the authority of 
the old Hindn lexicographers. They do not 
appear to have any support from Sanskrit 
literature, and are perhaps attempts to restore 
Prakrit varieties of upajihvika. 

The Sinhalese f or “ while ant ” is we yd, which 
goes back not to upacikd but to upacikd or 
upajikd, through uwaiyd, waiyd. Prakrit has 
divia = divikd (upadehika, H. D. v. 53), which 
we may equate with Sinhalese dimiya. Divid 
- jivika = ojivikd — upajivikd = upajihvika. It 
no doubt means a white ant, as it corresponds 

* Skt. pipilakd = the black ant; pijpilikii — the 
red ant (Sinhalu dimiya =jivikd — upajihvika). 
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to the modem Hindi dtvakd (/), “the white : 
ant.” We know that both in Pali and Prakrit 
j occasionally passes into d, as Pali digucchati 
= Pkt. dugucchai = Skt. juyupsati. Childers 
offers no etymology of dosina in dosina ratti “a 
clear spotless night” (Digha II. i.; Thera- 
gatba, 306). Here dosina = josina = Skt. 
Ji/autsna “ luminous.” Prakrit has dosini 
(j yotsna, H. D. v. 50)= Skt. jyotsnt ; Sinhalese 
Uisna “ splendour ”= Skt . jyotsnd. This change 
not only explains divikd =jivika, but accounts 
for the so-called Skt. upadikd (in Hemacandra’s 
Abhidhnnac. 1208), which is merely another 
form of upajika — upajilivika, and may be 
equated with Pali upacika. But d sometimes 
passes into l, as in ddipana = dlivana (H. D. 
i. 71), hence we find in H. D. i. 153 olimbhJ 
(‘‘ upadehikfi ”) = odimblia = odibhd = ojibhd— 
ojivhcl = upajih va “ a (white) ant.” 

Again, another variant occurs in H. D. i. 92, 
tiddehi for oddehikd = odeliikd = upadehikd = 
upajihvikd. Here we see that upideliikd is no 
true Skt. form, but an attempt to restore a 
Pkt. odehikd or oaihik'd — ojihikd = upajihikd = 
upajilivika. 

R. MORRI8. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The following is the list of names recom¬ 
mended for election into the council of the 
Royal Society for tho year 1893. The ballot 
will take place at the anniversary meeting on 
November 30: President, Lord Kelvin ; trea¬ 
surer, Sir John Evans ; secretaries, Prof. 
Michael Foster, Lord Rayleigh ; foreign secre¬ 
tary, Sir Archibald Geilne; other members of 
the council, Capt. W. de W. Abney, Sir 
Benjamin Baker, Prof. Isaac Bayley Balfour, 
W. T. Blanford, Prof. G. Carey Foster, R. T. 
Glazebrook, F. D. Godman, John Hopkinson, 
Prof. J. Norman Lockyer, Prof. J. G. MoKend- 
rick, W. D. Niven, Dr. W. H. Perkin, the Rev. 
Prof. B. Price, the Marquis of Salisbury, Adam 
Sedgwick, Prof. W. A. Tilden. 

At the last meeting of the Cambridge Philo¬ 
sophical Society, Mr. J. Parker read a paper on 
‘ ‘ Carnot’s Principle applied to Animal and 
Vegetable Life.” The author discusses the 
question whether the conditions of the growth 
of plants are limited by the law of entropy. 
The assumption is made that Carnot’s principle 
takes account only of the exchange of heat, 
and the temperature of the material system at 
which the exchange takes place; that the 
differential effect of solar radiation of different 
kinds consists in variation of the activity but 
not of the mechanical type of the growth. The 
increase of available energy due to the building 
np of inorganic materials into a plant can then 
only be explained, in conformity with the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics, by the aid of 
differences of temperature during growth; the 
author gives calculations to prove that the 
difference between day and night is amply 
sufficient for this purpose. If then the law of 
entropy is held to apply to organic growth, it 
would follow that the internal heat of the Earth 
in past ages could not have been the cause of a 
more exuberant vegetation. The cycle of 
animal life is more complex, and requires to 
be completed through the vegetable kingdom. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The November number of the Classical 
Review consists almost entirely of reviews. We 
must be content to draw attention only to those 
of foreign books. Mr. E. S. Shuckburgh 
takes occasion from German dissertations 
to discuss the difficulty of the chronology given 
by Liw for the War with the Carthaginians in 
Spain (218-206 b.c.) ; Mr. J. A. Adam notices 
two German editions of Plato—the “The- 


aetetus ” and the “ Laches ” ; Mr. R. C. Seaton 
discusses at length a French translation of 
Apollonius Rhoaius, with elaborate notes; 
then we have two Plautine critioisms—Schoell’s 
edition of “ The Persa,” by Prof. E. A. Son- 
nenschein ; and Skutach’s Studies on Prosody, 
by Mr. W. M. Lindsay; some Patristic 
Analecta are summarised by the Rev. J. 
Armitage Robinson ; Prof. Henry Nettleship 
writes about Keller’s work on Latin Popular 
Etymology, discussing in particular the word 
argei, given to the symbolic offerings of men 
of straw thrown yearly into the Tiber; and, 
finally, Mr. C. L. Smith, of Harvard, examinee 
the treatment of classical philology by a professor 
at Montpellier. We must not leave unmen¬ 
tioned a note by Mr. W. Warde Fowler, 
illustrating the recent plague of field-voles in 
Thessaly from Aristotle, and suggesting that a 
fuller knowledge of agricultural economy in 
the Levant might throw light upon some of the 
older aspects of the cult of Apollo. 

In the last number of the American Journal 
of Philology, Mr. Edwin Post discusses the 
vexed question of pollicem vertere, the death- 
signal to gladiators in the amphitheatre. He 
argues that it must have been easily recognis¬ 
able; and that, on the analogy of pollex 
infest us, it was probably a motion of the whole 
hand, with the thumb pointing downward, 
symbolising the Roman snort sword. As to 
the sign of mercy ( pollicem premcre), he thinks 
that it was a hiding of the thumb behiud the 
rest of the hand, for which he cites a terracotta 
relief in the Nimes Museum. 

Under the title of llibliografia Etiopica 
(Milan: Hoepli) there has just appeared a very 
interesting bibliographical work by Signor 
Fumagalli, the librarian of the Brera Library 
in Milan. It contains a catalogue of all- that 
has been published with regard to Abyssinia 
and the adjacent countries, from the fifteenth 
century to the present day. The work is very 
carefully done; and the collection of titles, 
which is both abundant and accurate, includes 
all the works in all languages which touch upon 
those regions, from the points of view of 
history, philology, and ethnography. It is a 
volume calculated to interest English readers, 
and it has been charmingly printed and got up 
by the well-known Milanese publisher TJlrico 
Hoepli. 

REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society.— 
{Monday, Oct. SI.) 

Prof. Clark, president, in the chair. — The 
president read a paper on “ A Latin Inscrip¬ 
tion recently discovered at Carlisle.” He 
exhibited a rubbing and squeeze, communi¬ 
cated to him by Chancellor Ferguson, from 
an inscribed stone recently discovered at 
Carlisle. The legible part of the inscription is 
clear and bold, the lettering good, and the whole 
appearance above suspicion. It runs as follows :— 

I) M | FLA8ANTIGONS PAPIAS | CIVISGREC VS VIXIT ANXOS 
| FLVSMINVSLX QVEM AD j MODVM ACCOMMOliATAM | 
FATI8 ANIMAM REVOCAYIT. | As to this pElt of the 
inscription Prof. Clark remarked:—The n m, 
though not conclusive, is against a Christian 
source. The flas is not a regular abbrevi¬ 
ation for flavivs, while fla is. The s 
therefore most probably stands for some Becond 
name—Sextus, Servius, or Severus, which with 
others are found represented by this single letter. 
antioons and fatias require no remark. The v is 
omitted in the former name, not tied to the n. 
civis is not a very common expression to indicate 
nationality, which appears to be its meaning here. 
There are, however, other instances, annos is 
not, I think, so common with vixit as annis, 
but has quite good authority, plvs minvs, 
“ more or less,” has been noted as occurring more 
frequently in Christian inscriptions than in 
others. I do not see why it should; and I should 
set the dm against any inference of a Christian 


character for this inscription. After the numerals 
lx comes the difficult qvbm ad modyh, which 
may be one word and may be two, but is, 
in my opinion, three. There is no other instance 
here of a word divided at the end of a line, 
and both qvbmalmodvm and qvrm admodvm 
make very poor sense. The first would have 
to be rendered “in which fashion or manner”— 
—I do not think it ever means “when.” The 
second requires the awkward apposition “whom, 
a spirit wholly conformed to destiDy, &c.” I 
venture to take the three words as meaning “ up to 
which limit"—the sixty years—the spirit of 
Flavius was accommodata fatis “lent” (a 
Ciceronian use) “ by the destinies,” and recalled by 
whatever power, person, or period we can make out 
of the fragmentary seventh line. All, I think, 
who have tried their hands at this puzzle agree as 
far as sbptim for the most probable restoration of 
the first six letters. There is some difference of 
opinion as to whether the line after the k is a 
blundered repetition of the last stroke of that 
letter or an i. It certainly slants much more than 
the other i’s. The next letter is undoubtedly a. 
The next have been taken for both d and b, of which 
I am in favour of the latter, and the next is certainly 
o. Then follow four fragmentary strokes which I 
am inclined to read as an x, followed by an i. The 
first and third are not sufficiently sloping for an k 
such as appears elsewhere in the inscription. The 
following letter is, I feel confident, an k, but I can 
read no more. There is room for nine letters in 
the remainder (the lost part of the line). How 
much more may have followed we cannot tell. 
Of the attractive suggestion svrKEMvs dominvs, 
the former word is out of the question, the latter, 
I think, unjustifiable by the fragmentary letters. 
For BBFTiuiA and sbftiha the arguments appear to 
me about equal. As to what ronir means, I can 
at present make no suggestion; but I believe the 
nominative to rbvocavit is to be looked for rather 
in a period or cycle than in a human name like 

SBFTIMIA. 

FINE ART. 

THE ROYAL SCOTTISH SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATERCOLOURS. 

The fifteenth annual exhibition of the Royal 
Scottish Society of Painters in Watercolours 
has been opened in two of the rooms of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts. 

Several of the most capable members of the 
society, such as Mr. E. A. Walton, Mr. James 
Guthrie, and Mr. Arthur Melville, are unrepre¬ 
sented this year; yet the exhibition may be 
pronounced a fairly interesting one, and the 
display is sufficiently representative of the 
present aims and tendencies of art in the West 
of Scotland. A few of the exhibitors, like Mr. 
Waller Paton, Mr. C. N. Woolnoth, and Mr. 
J. A. Aitken, still adhere to timid old-fashioned 
methods of detailed and stippled execution; but 
the majority of the works shown are character¬ 
ised by a broader style of handling, and a care 
less for the minutiae of detail than for truth 
and harmony of total effect. 

As is always the case in a water-colour 
exhibition, the figure-pictures are less numerous 
and less important than the landscapes. Mr. 
Alma-Tadema, however, an honorary member 
of the Society, sends one of his exquisitely 
finishedlittle works, “Calling the Worshippers,” 
a picture—as commonly happens with the pro¬ 
ductions of this painter’s brush—more perfect 
in its realisation of the textures of various 
olished marbles and metals, and in the 
rilliancy of the passages of potent red and 
blue in the glimpses of distant architecture 
and sky, than in the grace and accuracy 
of draughtsmanship of the foreground figure 
of the priestess of Bacchus. Sir John 
Gilbert, another honorary member, sends two 
of his vigorously-drawn, powerfully-coloured, 
figure pieces—a “Standard-bearer” of the 
cavalier period, and an aged bishop, with his 
white-robed attendant choir-boy; while from 
Mr. W. MacTaggart, the accomplished vice- 
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president of the society, comes his very refined 
and delicate drawing of “ Willie Baird,” a work 
done some years ago, and well-known to art- 
lovers in Scotland. Another of the most 
prominent figure-painters in the exhibition is 
Miss Constance Walton, whose chief contribu¬ 
tion is a telling life-sized half length of a girl, 
clad in a black dress and a white pinafore, 
posed “In the Pine Wood,” a work skilfully 
carried out in a very subdued scheme of 
tonality. The same painter’s “ Little Villager,” 
another picture of a comely country child, 
with a background of decoratively-arranged 
leaves, is also a successful and pleasing work; 
but her “ What shall I have ? ” is less graceful 
in form and attitude than the smaller work 
“A Glance in the Mirror,” in which the same 
black-and-groen clad model again appears. 
Mr. H. J. Dobson shows one of his character¬ 
istic studies of Scottish character, a country¬ 
man puzzled over his change—“ Out of Reokon- 
ing”; and Mr. R. Alexander’s “Sketch on 
Loch Awe Side” and his “The Soke, 
Tangiers,” are two of the most refined and 
accomplished works in the galleries. 

In the department of landscape a larger 
proportion of exhibits than is commonly the 
case derive their subjects from Southern Prance, 
from Spain, and from the North of Africa. 
Mr. J. G. Laing has been at work in Spain, and 
his “In the Alcasar, 8eville ” has found a place 
of honour in the centre of one of the walls of 
the first gallery. Mr. Garden C. Smith sends 
a number of subjects from Tarascon and its 
neighbourhood. His view of Avignon is par¬ 
ticularly attractive in its quiet harmony and 
reticence of tone. Mr. R. W. Allan shows some 
excellent results of an artistic tour in India, 
attaining vivid colouring and brilliancy of 
effect, especially in his largest subject of a 
gaily-clau Oriental crowd grouped in front of 
palaces and temples of white marble. Mr. 
A. K. Brown sends soveral pleasant subjects, of 
which his “ Grey Afternoon ” by the sea 
occupies a centre in the second gallery, fronting 
“ Barges at the Mouth of the Thames,” a 
carefully-finished and brilliant marine piece by 
Mr. Francis Powell, the president of the society. 
Mr. John Smart is represented by several large 
Highland subjects; and a few exquisite little 
drawings by Mr. R. B. Nisbet seem to have 
caught the best flavour and finest spirit 
of the earlier English workers in the 
medium. Mr. David Murray’s “Pish Pond” 
in an old-fashioned garden is rather laboured 
and spiritless in touch; but this artist 
sends better work in his picturesque view 
of “Ringwood Brewery, Hampshire.” Mr. 
John Terris shows powerful handling and effec¬ 
tive colouring in the crowd and the darkened 
buildings of his “High-street of Glasgow,” 
and in his “Market Day at Alcester, near 
Stratford-on-Avon; ” and his Scottish land¬ 
scape subjects, such as “ Noon, Stirling Castle, 
from the Forth,” and “ Early Spring, Sannox, 
Isle of Arran,” have, in another way, much 
quiet charm. Some excellent Scottish subjects 
come from Mr. A. D. Reid, who also exhibits a 
fine view of “ Shrimp Boats, Waloheren," and 
from Mr. S. Reid. Mr. Grosvenor Thomas’s 
sense for richly sombre colouring appears in his 
“Landscape near Bar, Ayrshire, and his 
“Girvan Valley”; while his “Popjjies” and 
“Flowers’’are also powerful in their tinting, 
though too slight and indeterminate in their 
expression of form. One of the most poetic 
landscapes in the exhibition is “InCorpyarder,” 
by Mr. C. Blatherwick, a stretch of upland 
sun, beneath an evening effect, the moorland 
pierced by a winding ravine, the course of a 
stream concealed by the rising mists, with a 
great ruddy full moon appearing from behind 
the hills to the left. Mr. James Paterson is 
always a prominent and effective exhibitor in 
the Glasgow displays. Here, the most import¬ 


ant of his many contributions is “The Fell,” 
a space of green hillside, with its boulders and 
sparse, scattered trees, overhung by an exquisite 
sky of summer blue, flecked with white clouds. 
Mr. Tom Scott also exhibits largely. One of 
his finest works is the smallest—“Leisure 
Hours,” a garden scene, with a seated female 
figure. Miss C. P. Ross, in addition to several 
renderings of picturesque comers at Crail, has 
a broadly touched portrait-sketch of a girl; 
and Mr. E. Sherwood Calvert’s landscapes, in 
their misty outlines and shadowy trees, show 
very marked traces of Corot and his artistic 
method. Mr. Crawford Hamilton has been at 
work among the English and Scottish cathe¬ 
drals, and his interiors manifest an excellent 
feeling for architectural scale and effect. One 
of his most charming works is the slight but 
exquisitely toned view in “St. Peter’s Church, 
Canterbury.” 

Among the examples of still-life painting in 
the exhibition, a very high place is taken by 
Miss J. H. Shield’s study of dead “ Peewits.” 
Miss Marjorie Evans has a good study of red 
roses; and Mr. T. Millie Dow, always a careful 
and artistic worker, shows, in addition to an 
extended view of “ Rome from a House-top,” 
a refined picture of roses, faintly pink and 
yellow. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FILIPPO SCOLAKI, BY ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO. 

Cheltenham. 

Now that so many students at schools of art 
are enabled, through a series of copies circu¬ 
lated periodically, to see for themselves the 
works of the Old Masters, it is natural they 
should require not only information concern¬ 
ing the painters, such as the Handbooks of 
painting convey, but also, where it is possible, 
some- description of the subjects selected by 
them for illustration. This is not always 
forthcoming, and the history of Florentine 
celebrities is not quite so accessible in England 
to the literary, as the representation of them 
is to the artistic seeker. 

I select as an example, brought casually 
under my notice lately, an heroic name 
deserving full and honourable mention—viz., 
that of Filippo Scolari, whose portrait by 
Andrea del Castagno, now in the Cenacolo di 
Sant’ Apollonia at Florence, was till lately in 
the museum of the Bargello. A brief remind 
of his achievements will be of interest to all who 
study the “Classical Picture Gallery” formed 
for the use of art students in England. 

Andrea del Castagno was one of the first 
who practised the new mode of painting in oils 
invented by Antonio di Messina. He learnt 
the secret from his friend Domenico Veneziano 
(a pupil of Antonio), whom he treacherously 
assassinated one dark night, himself confessing 
the crime years after on his death-bed. His 
picture of the execution of the conspirators 
who rebelled against the Medici earned him 
the sobriquet of Andrea degl’ Impiccati, which 
signifies Andrea of the “ hanged.” 

Burci in his Guide-book to Florence (p. 61) 
recommends the visitor to the Bargello to 
note six more-than-life-size portraits of men 
renowned in arms and letters—Farinata degli 
Uberti, Filippo Scolari, commonly called Pippo 
Spano, the great Seneschal Acciajoli, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio, also a half-figure of 
Queen Esther—which adorn the walls of the 
first room on the upper floor. 

These works in fresco by Andrea del 
Castagno (mentioned by Vasari) were dis¬ 
covered in a country house near Florence 
belonging to the Signori Trivulzi, and carefully 
removed on canvas by the government of the 
Grand Duke. 

All that is known of Andrea the painter is 
easily obtained; but it is necessary to go further 


afield for the life-history of Pippo, or Filippo 
Scolari, entitled Spano, a typical merchant, 
soldier, and statesman of his time. 

We read that he was bom in Florence in 13®, 
and that his father, Stefano Scolari, was a man 
of small possessions though of ancient lineage 
and coequal in rank with the noble family 
of Bondelmonte. He was sent at an early age 
into Hungary, to the care of Luca del Pecchts, 
a Florentine merchant, who taught him 
business in his counting-house at Buda. Before 
long, while engaged in mercantile transactions 
for Luca, he attracted the attentionof the High 
Treasurer of Sigismund, King of Hungary, son 
of the Emperor Charles IV., who, perceiving 
his skill in the science of book-keeping and 
general financial ability, asked for and obtained 
his services. 

He quickly rose in the esteem, of his new 
employer, who entrusted him not only with the 
administration of his personal affaire, but also 
with that of the public treasury. Wishing to 
reward the young Scolari’s honesty and 
capacity, he gave him the revenues of 
Simontormia, in Hungary. Moreover, King 
Sigismund himself recognised his ability, and 
confided to him the management of the national 
gold mines, a most important and responsible 
post. 

But fortune soon raised him still higher in 
his sovereign’s service, leading him to cast 
aside the pen, and enter upon a military career. 
The partisans of Charles of Anjou having 
rebelled and imprisoned Sigismund, Pippo 
courageously went to his assistance, and, 
collecting a body of horsemen, placed himself at 
their head in order to liberate the king. He 
restored order in numerous cities; and after the 
pacification of the kingdom, to show his obliga¬ 
tion, the king bestowed on him the lands of 
Temesvar, with the rank of Spano, or count, of 
that territory. 

Before he had retired from active service, the 
king gave him the chief command of his troops 
against the old enemies of Hungary, the preda¬ 
tory Turks. Entering successfully upon the 
campaign, between that time and his death he 
gained the victory in twenty-three battles. Once 
he accompanied King Sigismund, now crowned 
emperor, to hold a conference with the Pope at 
Rome. In 1410, revisiting his birthplace, 
Florence, after about twenty-five yean’ 
absence, he passed forty days there, with a 
train of 300 men-at-arms and a large 
following of gentlemen, rejoicing and literally 
entertaining the whole city. Was this the 
occasion utilised by his quondam fellow-citizens 
to avail themselves of Andrea del Castagno’s 
pictorial art? 

Having returned to Germany, he joined the 
emperor at the council of Constance, and was 
continually employed by him in state affairs of 
the highest importance. After another war 
against the Turks, he ended his busy life at 
Lippa, on December 27, A.D. 1426, at the age of 
fifty-seven, leaving his son, Giovanni, Waivode 
of Transylvania, already inured, like his father, 
to all the dangers and hardships of constant 
warfare. 

The Emperor Sigismund and all his court 
clothed themselves in mourning on hearing 
news of Filippo’s death, and accompanied the 
body of his faithful general to the place of 
burial (Alba Reale) of the Hungarian kings, 
where with royal honours he was laid in the 
splendid mausoleum. The biography in MS. 
of Filippo Scolari written in Latin by Jacopo 
di Messer Poggio, and translated into Italian 
by Sebastiano Fortini, was formerly preserved 
in the Libreria Rosselli at Florence. Another 
Life was written by Domenico Mellini, and 
twice printed at Florence in the years 1509 and 
1606. 

Assuredly the deeds of this true paladin are 
duly recounted at length in the various 
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memoirs of illustrious Tuscans for those who 
care for more ample information than the 
simple details I have been able to give in this 
brief space. 

Without the fresco of Andrea del Castagno 
the memory of Filippo Scolari would have 
faded fdmost out of recollection. An longa eat ! 

William Mercer. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 

The ninth exhibition of the New English Art 
Club will open next week at the Dudley 
Gallery, Piocadilly. The private view is fixed 
for to-day (Saturday). 

We may also mention that Messrs. Doulton 
& Co., of Lambeth, will have on view next 
week the memorial statue of the late Prof. 
Fawcett, designed and modelled by Mr. George 
Tin worth, which is to be erected in Vauxball 
Park as the gift of Sir Henry Doulton; and 
also a selection of art wares prepared by the 
firm for next year’s Chicago Exhibition. 

At the London Institution, on Thursday next, 
Mr. Theodore Bent will deliver a lecture on 
“ The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” illus¬ 
trated with lantern slides. 

On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
a collection of engravings chiefly of the English 
school, including several by Bartolozzi after 
Angelica Kaufmann and Cipriani. 

Mr. Harry Quieter writes to us that a 
portion only of the illustrations to his forth¬ 
coming Preferences appeared in the Uni¬ 
versal Review, and that all of those which 
did so appear have been specially reprinted 
in Paris for the present work with the greatest 
care, and at a very considerably increased cost. 
The blocks were originally manufactured by 
Guillaume Freres, and now have had, in the 
author’s opinion, for the first time full justice 
done them. Of the collotype illustrations fifty- 
five are entirely new, the other two have been 
redone for the present work. 

Dr. Charles Wald stein’s preliminary 
report on the excavation of the Heraeum at 
Argos, which was noticed in the Academy of 
October 29, may be obtained from Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. 


THE STAGE. 

“king lear” at the lyceum. 

The programme of “ King Lear ” at the 
Lyceum will probably—at least so far as 
Mr. Irving’s part is concerned—gain in 
completeness and suggestiveness as time 
proceeds. There are things which would be 
the better for modification; there are 
points which need enlargement. The 
success at present attained by the chief 
performer and by those who are associated 
with him is, at the least, unequal. The 
play does not take strong hold of the 
spectator in the earlier scenes—did not, at 
all events, in the earlier scenes take hold of 
the particular spectator who now writes. 
And as “ King Lear ” happens to be a play 
which both the necessities of the case, and, 
as I suppose, the deliberate intention of the 
Lyceum management, keep free in great 
measure from gorgeous pageantry—from so 
much which gave legitimate and illustrative 
interest to the last Shaksperian revival at 
this theatre—it is dependent, greatly, for 
effect upon an evenness and adequacy of 
performance, to oome, as I have little doubt, 
in due time, but not yet altogether 
attained. 


To speak, to begin with, of the principal 
figure. Those “ mannerisms ” of Mr. 
Irving of which we have heard so much— 
but which, for my own part, I can generally 
suffer without repining, so great are the 
qualities that they accompany — those 
tricks of voice and of delivery of voice, of 
walk, of gesture, of a restlessness not free 
from the suggestion of mechanism—those 
“ mannerisms ” were all to the front in the 
earlier scenes, as I beheld them ; and along 
with the mannerisms there seemed less 
than usual of powerful interpretation, of 
significant and happy invention, of the 
material for thought. Only one other 
Lear have I myself seen, and that was 
Edwin Booth ; my memory fails me 
in regard to the impression produced by 
him in those earlier scenes, of which the 
performance by Mr. Irving suggested a 
vague and undefinable dissatisfaction. 
Whatever Booth may have been, Ludwig 
Devrient was, if report may be trusted, 
very much upon the spot in his rendering 
of these scenes. It has been complained 
that Mr, Irving is from the beginning too 
old: certain it is that his Lear is made to 
exhibit, from the first, “the unruly way¬ 
wardness that infirm and choleric years 
bring with them.” And one’s first thought, 
in seeing him, is very likely indeed to be 
one of apprehension that from a senility 
so marked the actor will hardly be able to 
advance into yet further decay. The fear, 
however, is groundless ; and knowing now 
what came after—knowing now, so to put 
it, the existence on Mr. Irving’s key-board 
of some further octave which one would not 
have suspected—one sees no reason to take 
the actor to task for that which in the first 
scenes may have seemed a senility danger¬ 
ous and undue. Indeed, one of the great 
qualities of the performance is the manner 
in which Mr. Irving marks the contrast— 
the profound contrast, after all—between a 
mind that has very little left in it and a 
mind that has nothing. As a study in 
mental decay, the performance shows the 
most accurate observation; and are we to 
call it observation only, or may not 
imagination be the term applied, when, 
later on again, Mr. Irving endows the 
erformanee with touches of singular 
eauty, in his suggestion of the partial 
recovery of the very old man, the fond if 
exacting father, when the renewed presence 
of Cordelia comes to him as medicinable 
oil, and the gift of her love brings 
healing on its wings? 

And if one finds unsatisfactory, in some 
measure, the earlier scenes of the tragedy— 
and this not alone in so far as Mr. Irving 
is concerned with them—one finds the later 
scenes, speaking broadly, to be all one could 
possibly look for. More than all, perhapB, 
for here an actor of very subtle thought, 
and of great powers of execution, becomes 
illuminating. Here he reveals a pathos 
which neither the reading of the tragedy in 
the closet, nor its just respectable perform¬ 
ance on the stage, could have suggested. 
Lear in the storm; Lear in the wayside 
hut, wherein with the Fool he seeks shelter 
from “the winds and persecutions of the 
sky ” ; Lear stretched passivo on the couch 
from which, after an arduous groping in 


the recesses of his unused memory, he 
recognises his child; Lear happy for a 
moment with his daughter beside him— 

“ We two alone will sing like birds i’ the cage ”— 

Lear, finally with all heart and hope gone 
out of him, asking Cordelia, in accents that 
she will not hear, to “ stay a little ”—Lear, 
in these phases, Mr. Irving brings finely 
before us. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s Cordelia—which could 
not be other than graceful and agreeable— 
follows, to my mind, in some respects, the 
course of the Lear of her colleague. Her 
Cordelia—that is to say—is least satisfactory 
at the beginning. Miss Terry, too, has her 
“ mannerism,” a staccato delivery, and a 
face which does not at all times express the 
emotion through which the character is 
supposed to be passing. A certain abund¬ 
ance and amplitude of gracious gesture yet 
leaves us, at times, doubtful of the sincerity 
of the uttered words. Her real scene— 
wherein her solicitude becomes genuine, 
and her grief as it were personal and spon¬ 
taneous, instead of abstract and perfunctory 
—is the great scene of recognition. Here 
all that is most womanly and most winning 
in the art and temperament of the actress 
finds expression. 

As regards the rest of the cast, there is 
something to praise and something of which 
to avow disapproval. The Goneril of Miss 
Ada Dyas has a certain rough power, but 
is, at times at least, too common. This is 
a King’s daughter. And if it be said, “ Yes, 
but a King’s daughter of an almost pre¬ 
historic time, when manners were not, and 
the stamp of Yere de Yere was unknown,” 
it must De answered that such a plea takes 
refuge in a “realism” on this occasion 
inappropriate : the savagely of the period 
cannot be reproduced, or, if reproduced, it 
must be reproduced by every one. Regan, 
whose character differs from Gomeril’s as 
Anastasie differs from Delphine in tho 
“ tragedy of the bourgeois,” in that scarcely 
less great “ King Lear ”—the JPere Goriot — 
is played with force and venom, and is 
looked excellently well, by Miss Maud 
Milton—an actress of genuine gifts, who in 
London has never had too many chances, 
but whom I seem to remember as having 
been the not inadequate—nay, the really 
touching—Cordelia of Mr. Booth’s produc¬ 
tion of “ Lear ” at the Princess’s. Adequate 
is perhaps the strongest word that can be 
used to describe, as a whole, the Edgar of 
Mr. l'erriss. It does not want manliness. 
Mr. Haviland plays the Fool, with ingenuity, 
suggestiveness, and command of means. 
Mr. Frank Cooper would do better as 
Edmund if he commanded greater subtlety. 
As it is, he has the simple manliness of a 
figure of Sir John Gilbert’s. Mr. Gordon 
Craig plays Oswald, and, with a character 
of this importance, makes perhaps a step in 
advance. Mr. Alfred Bishop is a humane 
and intelligible Gloucester: when he is on the 
stage, one is at least in contact with reality— 
too often, in the minor parts of the Shak- 
sperian drama, one is in contact, so far as in¬ 
terpretation is concerned, chiefly with the 
conventional and the stagy : tho ceremonious 
compliment is apt to be delivered without 
the marks of real courtesy, and the expres- 
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sion of solicitude cannot convince you that 
it is sincere. Only two more parts need to 
be mentioned—the small part of an “ Old 
Man,” played by Mr. Howe; and the great 
and remunerative part of Kent, played by 
almost a new comer—as it seems—Mr. 
W. J. Holloway. I have seen Eyder in 
Kent. It was one of the parts that fitted 
him. It gave him all his chances, and yet 
was well within his range. It showed 
alike his bonhomie and his dignity. It had 
kindliness and breeding. I find in Mr. 
Holloway simplicity if you will; earnestness 
even—though in but moderate measure— 
and a great lack of distinction. The few 
words which the veteran, Mr. Howe, has to 
utter as an “ Old Man,” are recognisable at 
at once, and memorable, by the truth he 
puts into them. A small part, verily. To 
speak his lines took him, perhaps, four 
minutes—but forty years (and the gifts 
besides) to know how to speak them! 

Frederick Wedmore. 


STAGE NOTES. 

Mr. Haddon Chambers’s new piece, in three 
acts, called “ An Old Lady,” will be produced 
at the Criterion this evening; Mrs. John Wood 
making, on this occasion, her re-appearance on 
the stage. 

“The Arabian Nights,” one of the most 
laughter-provoking pieces of the contemporary 
stage, has been revived at the Comedy 
Theatre. Miss Lottie Venne and Mr. W. S. 
Penley are seen in their original parts. 

“David,” by Mr. Lewis Parker and Mr. 
Thornton Clark, has been brought out with 
some success at the Garrick, under the tempo¬ 
rary management of Miss Estelle Burney. As 
Mr. Parker’s earlier work has generally shown 
some measure of power and novelty, the piece 
may be considered worth seeing by even the 
not very constant playgoer. "The cast is a 
strong one. It includes, besides the manageress, 
Mr. Murray Carson, Mr. Herbert WariDg, Mr. 
William Herbert, and Mrs. Crowe. 

Mr. Charles Wyndham, Miss Mary Moore, 
and the regular Criterion company are to-day 
finishing a “ provincial tour ” by a performance 
at the great suburban theatre, the Grand, 
Islington. 

The Haymarket Theatre passes out of Mrs. 
Langtry’s hands on or about December 15. 
When Mr. Tree resumes possession, he will pro¬ 
duce the “ Hypatia ” of Mr. Stuart Ogilvie. 

Mr. Israel Zangwill, the author of the 
clever Jewish novel, Children of the Oheito, is— 
temporarily at all events—to become a play¬ 
wright. At a dinner given to him last Sunday 
night, by the Society of Maccabaoans—whose 
other guests on the occasion included Mr. Arthur 
Hacker, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, Mr. Spiel mann, 
Mr. Harold Frederic, Mr. Hoinemann, Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore, Mr. Fred Terry, and Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree—it was announced by Mr. Tree 
that he had persuaded Mr. Zangwill to under¬ 
take the preparation of an English version of 
the play called “ Uriel Acosta,” which hai had 
much success in Germany. 


MUSIC. 

MASCAGNI’S “/ It ANTEAU." 

Florence: Nov. 12, 1882. 

Last week, passing through Vienna on my 
way here, I went to the Hofoper and heard an 
excellent performance of “ L’Amico Fritz,” 
under the direction of Dr. Hans Bichter. The 


unsatisfactory character of the book, and the 
style of the music so little in keeping with the 
simple story, struck me more than ever. The 
cleverness of much of the writing cannot, how¬ 
ever, be denied. I was indeed glad to hear 
the work just at this moment: with the music 
fresh in my memory, I felt that I could the 
better trace the development, and perhaps 
progress, of the young maestro. 

Mascagni for his third opera has again had 
recourse to one of Erckmann-Chatrian’s stories, 
Lea Deux Freres. Signori Targioni-Tozzetti and 
G. Menasci have produced a better libretto than 
that of “L’Amico Fritz.” The outlines are 
good: the keynote of the story, the rivalry and 
consequent hatred for each other of the two 
brothers, is clearly established at the opening, 
while in the fourth and last act they become 
reconciled. The love element in the play is 
only subordinate. The one brother (Gianni) 
has a daughter Luisa, the other (Giacomo) a son 
Giorgio, and the two love each other; and 
through this love, though indirectly, the 
reconciliation is brought about. Gianni has 
chosen Lebel, inspector of forests, as husband 
for his daughter Luisa; an interview with her, 
in which he declares his will, and even uses 
violence, brings on an illness that threatens 
to terminate fatally. The father yields, for his 
daughter’s sake, makes peace with his brother, 
and everything ends happily. The village 
schoolmaster and organist, by name Fiorenzo, 
plays an active part throughout. The story is 
not clearly set forth ; and often the incidents of 
the plot, especially as regards the lovers, are 
hinted at, rather than described. The inten¬ 
tions of the librettists aro good, but they are 
often concise rather than clear. And then again 
the story, though not lacking in interest, makes 
no strong appeal: one feels throughout that 
the tragedy is after all only a village tragedy, 
one which excites no deep emotion. The 
inspector Lebel, and Giulia, daughter of the 
schoolmaster, are little more than puppets. 

In the first act, a sale by auction of a lawn 
adjoining the houses of the two brothers is 
supposed to take place, and the commotion in 
the village is immense when it is known that 
Gianni has outbid his brother, and become the 
possessor. The act opens with a pleasing 
chorus, in which male and female voices alter¬ 
nate and unite. Luisa sings a Bomanza, in 
which the composer, though working on old 
lines, shows himself a modern. The Finale, in 
which the brothers take part,, supported by their 
followers, the children, and Fiorenzo and Lebel, 
is full of life and movement, though the two 
parties in the quarrel are scarcely characterised 
with sufficient individuality. A phrase in this 
Finale has evidently been suggested by one in 
the introduction to the third act of “ Lohen¬ 
grin.” 

And while speaking of external influence, 
it may be well to notice the question, how far 
Mascagni’s music displays real originality. To 
say that some of it recalls now Berlioz, now 
Gounod, and now Verdi is easy; and one can 
even refer to the special passages in the works 
of those composers which must have been 
uppermost in his mind. This is not only cheap 
criticism, but, if taken alone, dishonest. The 
greatest composers were not ashamed to ac¬ 
knowledge what they owed to their predeces¬ 
sors. The question is how far Mascagni’s indi¬ 
viduality penetrates through the outer phrase¬ 
ology; and I have no hesitation in declaring 
that it so penetrates as to become prominent. 
The composer had from the commencement 
something which distinguished him; and that 
something, call it originality, talent, genius, or , 
what you will, is gaining in strength. In “I; 
ltantzau ” the music is more striking than in i 
“ Gavalleria Busticana,” and « fortiori than in 
“L’Amico Fritz.” The most promising sign, 
perhaps, is the skilful manner in which 


Mascagni welds together Italian melody and 
Wagnerian method. And it is skilful because 
it is the natural outcome of feeling and 
thought. Mascagni has felt the truth of the 
art principles advocated by the reformer of 
Bayreuth: he recognises the appropriateness of 
the representative theme, but bandies this 
dangerous weapon with modest discretion; he 
understands that for proper dramatic effect the 
old form of opera is totally unsuitable, but he 
does not, as the master in ins ripe manhood was 
able to do, leave hold altogether of the balus¬ 
trade guiding him through the realms of the 
tragic muse. It is this honest amalgamation 
which foretells greatness : the mere imitator of 
Wagner is an ass covering himself with a lion’s 
skin. 

The second act opens in the house of Gianni. 
After a few short and effective bars from the 
orchestra, Luisa enters and sings a melancholy 
but pleasing Ballata, about a king who thought 
more of his own interests than of his daughter’s 
happiness and even life; and the clue is thus 
given to what immediately follows. The father 
soon arrives and bids his daughter prepare 
for the coming guests, among whom will be 
the inspector Lebel, Fiorenzo, and his daughter. 
Lebel soon enters; and by a single remark 
we learn that the schoolmaster must announce 
to Luisa her father's decision. But before this 
takes place there is a musical episode : Gianni 
asks Fiorenzo to sit down to the organ to play. 
He begins a Kyrie of his own composition, the 
guests joining in chorus. The music is certainly 
not remarkably interesting, but perhaps it may 
be regarded as a fair sample of modern sacred 
Italian style. The Kyrie is soon interrupted 
by Giacomo’s men outside, who are singing a 
boisterous field song. The sacred hymn is given 
out in louder tones, but the noise outside also 
increases. The idea is rather an original one, 
and there is naturally a strong contrast; but it 
needed a skill in counterpoint, which as yet 
Mascagni does not possess, to make the most of 
the situation. 

We now come to the emotional feature 
of the story. The schoolmaster fulfils his diffi¬ 
cult task, and tells Luisa of her fate; and then 
follows the interview, already mentioned, 
between father and daughter. Here for the 
first time the sympathy of the audience is 
really aroused, and Mascagni intensifies the 
situation by music of quite extraordinary 
power and passion. Coming where it does in 
the opera, it seems an unfortunate climax: 
though much which follows is interesting, 
and though the third act ends in an impressive 
manner, this is the musician’s highest effort. 
The strident notes for brass against the rushing 
passages for strings recall the “storm ” move¬ 
ment in the Pastoral Symphony, while the 
general spirit of the music is akin to that 
wonderful outburst in the “ Walkiire ” just 
before Wotan’s farewell to Briiunhilde. 

The third act opens with a charmingly 
quaint chorus for female voices, and this is 
followed by a characteristic scene : the gossips 
of the village gather round the schoolmaster, 
and seek to learn tidings of the sick maiden. 
The orchestra, with its points of imitation 
and restless activity, presents a clever tone- 
picture. The scene between Giorgio and 
Fiorenzo includes an effective song for the 
former. The act closes in an impressive 
manner: Luisa’s father, overwhelmed at the 
idea that his daughter may die, and resolved 
to dare everything to save her if possible, 
knocks at the door of his brother’s house; he 
is at first repulsed by Giacomo, but when he 
tells the sad fate which may be in store 
for both Luisa and Giorgio, Giacomo reflects a 
moment, and then says, “Entra.” The music 
is dramatically appropriate: the mysterious 
passago for basses, and especially the consecu¬ 
tive fifths from bassoons alone, command atten- 
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tion. It is a powerful ending to the act, but 
the music plays in at only a humble part. 

The Intermezzo before the fourth act is an 
unnecessary interpolation. In this concluding 
act there is a love duet of much passion, yet 
somewhat artificial. The denouement is not 
striking: it will suffice to say that all kiss 
and make friends. The opera is preceded by 
an Overture made up of themes from the work : 
the dose is, perhaps, its most effective portion. 

Concerning the performance at La Pergola 
Theatre it will be scarcely necessary to enter 
into much detail. On the first night there 
were certain shortcomings, but on the following 
Saturday there was already a very great im¬ 
provement. Signora E. Darclee (Luisa) sang 
and acted with considerable energy, but in her 
upper notes her voice was unpleasantly forced. 
Signor F. de Lucia as Giorgio was not satis¬ 
factory. The two brothers, Gianni and 
Giacomo, were well represented by Signori M. 
Battistini and L. Broglio. Signor E. Sottolana, 
who has a good baritone voice, deserves special 
praise for his impersonation of the good-hearted 
schoolmaster. Signor Bodolfo Ferrari con¬ 
ducted with skill and enthusiasm. That the 
Italians, proud of their young countryman, 
should desire to show their enthusiasm in a 
marked manner is only natural; but the in¬ 
numerable encores and the loud applause at the 
dose of each act—before the master had said, 
especially in the case of the second act, his 
best word in the orchestra—were distressing to 
those who wished to judge the balance of parts, 
and to sum it up as a whole. Moreover, each 
time a number was encored, the actor or actress 
rushed off the stage, and immediately returned 
leading the composer by the hand. Were 
Pietro Mascagni an ordinary man, the matter 
would scarcely deserve mention ; but as he is 
evidently striving to write music-drama in the 
true Wagnerian sense, it is to be regretted that 
in the strength of his youth he does not wage 
war against a custom as foolish as it is in¬ 
artistic. Only show the public a better way in 
which to express approval, and, as has already 
been proved in various places, they will quickly 
adopt it. 

J. 8. Shedlock. 
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date. Imp. 4to, with 18 Charts and 80 pages Illustrative Letterpress. Cloth 
boards, 7s. 6d. 

It was by this Atlas that Dr. Axdebson discovered the new Star in Auriga. 


TIME. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. 

By Professor 0. V. Boys, AR.S.M., F.R.S. 

t [/n preparation. 

OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES- By Professor Percy 

F. FRANKLAHD, F.R.8. preparation. 

THE MAKING of FLOWERS. By the Rev. Professor 

GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.8., F.G.8. With several Illustrations. PostSvo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 

Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 

Diagrams. Rost 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 

With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. Second Edition, 

Revised. By 8ir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D., F.R.8., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 

The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles Meymott 

TIDY, M.B.M.S., F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 

THE BIRTH and GROWTH of WORLDS. A Lecture by 

Professor GREEN, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 

SOAP BUBBLES, and the FORCES which MOULD THEM. 

Being a Course of Three Lectures delivered at the London Institution in December. 188!>, 
and January, 1890, before a Juvenile Audience. By C. V. BOYS, A.R.S.M., F.R.S. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

SPINNING TOPS. The Operatives’ Lecture of the British 

Association Meeting at Leeds, September, 1890. By Professor J. PERRY, M.E., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 

NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scartb, 

Rector of Wriugton, Somerset. Fcap. 8vo, with Maps, doth boards, 2s. (id. 

ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

“ If any reader wishes to obtain, in a small compass, a general view of our Anglo-Saxon 
language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better than study this careful and conscientious 
epitome of those subjects.”— Si>ectator. 

CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. Fcap. 8vo, with 

Two Maps, cloth boards, 8s. 

“Much instruction will be found in a small compass .”—Daily Chronicle. 

POST-NORMAN BRITAIN. Foreign Influences upon the 

History of England from the Accession of Henrylll. to the Revolution of 1688. By 
HENRY G. HEWLETT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. By the late Gustave Masson, 

B.A., Assistant Master and Librarian of Harrow School. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Prof. Earle. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2a. 8d. 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

"His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of Slatonic litcra- 
ture.”— Scotsman. •,* others in preparation. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NEW VOLUME OP POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. 

THE DEATH OF OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 

By ALFRED LORD TENNYSON, Poet-Laureate. 

Fcap. 8vo, doth, 6s. 

THREE NEW NOVELS. 

The HEIR PRESUMPTIVE and the HEIR APPARENT 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. Od. 

DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols., 

crown 8ro, 31s. 6d. v 

CALMIRE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

A tutw Novel which hoe already created a great sensation in America, where it has been described “ as the 
greatest Novel in many respects which has appeared within the present decade .” 

SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 

Translated and Annotated by E. POSTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 

Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

THE BACCHiE of EURIPIDES. Edited, with Intro- 

duction and Notes, by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A., Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. 
3s. Gd. 

THUCYDIDES-BOOK VIII. Edited by T. G. Tucker, 

Litt.D., Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 3s. 6d. 


FOR THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS.. 

THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPEL of PETER. The Greek 

Text of the Newly Discovered Fragment. 8vo, paper covers, Is. f Early next week. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


EDEN, REMINGTON & CO.’S 

NEW BOOKS, 

At all Libraries, Booksellers, and Bookstalls. 


THE VEILED HAND. By 

FREDERICK -WICKS, Author of “A Woman’s 

Courage.” With Illustrations by Jean de Paleologue. 

Large 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Sat "r< lay Review soys: “A new work by Mr. Wicks Is an 
exception to the rule upon which the average modern novel is 
constructed. His plot, which is exceedingly ingenious, in¬ 
volves a wide variety of urgent topics, all of which Mr. Wicks 
treats with familiarity, shrewdness, and vivacity. In the 
matter of construction, ‘The Veiled Hand’ is extremely 
skilful.” _ 

BY ALBERT D. VANDAM. 

MASTERPIECES of CRIME. 

by the Author of ‘’We Two at Monte Carlo,” Ac. 

Crown 8vo, 8 b. [♦/«<*< out. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A QUEEN OF CURDS AND 
CREAM.” 

ETELKA’S VOW. By Dorothea 

GERARD, Author of 44 Lady Baby,” &c. Crown Svo, 6a. 
A'.adany says: ‘‘Mias Dorothea Gerald’s Austrian stories 
are always welcome. * Etelka’a Vow * is a very readable and 
even engrossing tale.” 

FOR the SAKE of the FAMILY. 

By MAY CROMMEUN. Crown Svo, 10a. 6d. 

Sunday Sun says: “Very few novels, nowadays, can bear 
reading a second time, but this one will bear it more than 
once.” 


THE KELMSOOTT PRESS 

OF 

MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 

OAXTOSPS GOLDEN LEGEND. 3 vols. 4to, 
richly illustrated, by TV. Morris and Burns 
Jones. Boards, £10 10s. 

Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


OAXTON’S RBOUYELL of the HISTORIES 

of TROYE. 2 vols., 4to. With Woodcut 
Capitals and other Embellishments. Vellum, 
£10 10s. 

A new Edition of this, the first book printed in 
the English Language. 

Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


OAXTON’S HISTORYE of REYNARD the 

FOXE. 1 vol., 4to, Woodcut Capitals, by 
Morris. Vellum. Subscription price, £3 3s. 
Bernard Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, London. 

Books from the Kclmscott Press at Hammersmith 
arc steadily rising in price, and ere long they will be 
out of print. B. QUARITCH. 


NEW WORK BY l’ROF. A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 

This Day is Published, in Post Svo, Price 10 s. tkl. 

^POLOGETICS; 

CHRISTIANITY DEFENSIVELY STATED. 

By 

Professor A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 

“It is an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith with 
reference to whatever in our intellectual environment makes faith 
difficult at the present time.”— Extract from the Preface. 

Being the Third Volume of the International Theological Library. 


SHAKSPEARE’S KNOW¬ 
LEDGE and USE of the BIBLE. By CHA8. WORDS- 
WORTH. D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Bound in cloth, &s.; calf, 8s. 

Mr. Halliwkll Phillipps says : “A book which is, to my 
t hinting, the moat able and important volume ever printed 
about Bhakspeare.” 


EDEN, HEMINGTON & CO., London and Sydney 


0 LD 


Ready A ext Week, in Two Volumes, Svo, l*rice 18s. net 

TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


RELIGION of REVELATION in its PRE-CHRISTIAN STAGE of 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Professor H. BCIIUL^Z, D.D., Gottingen. 

Authorised English Translation 
By Professor JA8. A. PATERSON. M.A., Edinburgh. 
(Revised bv the Author.) 

Edixuiik.h: T. & T. C'LARK, 38, Gkorok Street. 

To be had from all Booksellers. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

PEASANT SPEECH 

OF DEVON. 

A Collection of Characteristic Words and Phrases 
in Use in the Rural Districts of Devonshire. With 
Dialogues, Letters, Anecdote, Poems, and Proverbs. 
By SARAH HEWETT. 

“A very good volume, and conveys a great deal of 
useful knowledge.” Saturday Review. 


In tasteful crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., post free. 

BENEATH 

HELVELLYN’S 

SHADE: 

Notes and Sketches in the Valley of Wythbum. 
By SAMUEL BARBER. 

‘ ‘ Abounds in well-written description of scenery, 
and conveys a deal of information of the most varied 
kind .”—Glasgoto Herald. 


In handsome crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 

“THE LONE STAR 

OF LIBERIA.” 

Being the Outcome of Reflections on our 
Own People. By FREDERICK ALEXANDER 
DURHAM, an African of Lincoln’s Inn (Student- 
at-Law). With an Introduction by Madame 
La Comtesse G. Hugo. 

“ A remarkable book. Not only written with 
ability, but it presents definite opinions and. theories 
from a quarter that has hitherto been almost silent 
in the great controversy of White versus Black.” 

Morning Post. 


CHEAPER_EDITTON. In crown 8vo, tastefully 
bound in parchment, price 2s. 

THE LOVE-SONG OF 
BARBARA. 

A Narrative Poem of London Life. By 
CHARLES JOSEPH WHITBY. 

“ Deserves strong commendation on account of 
the correctness of its matrical form, the elegance of 
the diction, and the chaste character of some of the 
imaginative passages. ” Public Opinion. 


CHEAPER EDITION . In handsome crown 8vo. 
price 3s. 6d. 

LYRICS FROM 

THE HILLS. 

By Rev. CHARLES A. FOX. 

"With an ardent love of Nature, he combines the 
power of stimulating the fancy of others by a lively 
play of imagery, which ennobles while it fascinates. 
He holds the creative faculty in active exercise, 
which originates all possible conceptions of loveliness 
of shape, and clothes them with a beauty of ex¬ 
pression which educates the soul for the higher 
mission, not only of living, but of living above the 
earthliness of a lower existence.”— Rock. 


Crown 8vo, 343 pp., cloth, gilt lettered, Os. 

DAY DAWN, 

CONSOLATION, 

And other Poems. By J. MELLOR. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone : — " I thank 
you much for your kindness in sending mo your 
Book of Consolations, and thus directing me to the 
only source from which effectual support is to be 
had in the short passages of life.” 

The Rev. Ai.ex. J. Harrison, B.D., Vicar of 
Lightcliffe :—“ From the first page to the last I have 
found nothing but the loftiest Christian sentiment 
expressed with a joyous fervour of expression that is 
itself inspiring.” 

London : ELLIOT STOCK, 62, l’atcrnoster-row, E.C 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


FICTION. 

Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they are about to publish, a 
SECOND EDITION of Mr. NORRIS’S New Novel, "HIS GRACE,” 
which can be obtained at all Libraries. 

NORRIS.—HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of “Mdlle. de Meraac,” “Marcia,” &c. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 2Is. 

“ For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses, a pure, refined, and scholarly style, unaffected 
pathos, gentle cynicism, and stimulating apen-us of society, we must go back to the most eminent of his predecessors.” 

Quarterly Hevicic. 

“ The characters are delineated by the author with his characteristic skill and vivacity, and the story is told with that ease 
of manners and Thackerayean insight which give strength of flavour to Mr. Norris’s novels. No one can depict the English¬ 
woman of the better classes with more subtlety.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstbourae, at once unconventional and very true to the 
conventionalities of life, weak and strong in a breath, capable of inane follies and of heroic decisions, yet not so definitely 
portrayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf. In this story Mr. Norris contrives to be as 
common-sense, as perspicacious, as cynically humorous, and as pleasantly readable as he has ever been.”—Athenaeum. 

PARKER —PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By Gilbert Parker. Crown 8vo, buckram, Os. 

“ His style of portraiture is always effectively picturesque and sometimes finely imaginative.the fine art which is only 

Relieved by the combination of perfect vision and beautifully adequate rendering. Mr. Parker is an addition of no smsll 
value to the number of those writers in whose hands the short story is a thing of permanent beauty and value.”— Daily Chronicle . 
** Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style.”— Daily Telegraph. 

BARING-GOULD.-THE TRAGEDY of the OAESARS: The Emperors of the Julian and 

Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. By S. BARING-GOULD, Author of 
“Mehalab,” &c. 2 vols.. royal 8vo, 80s. 

This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque 
detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 

BARING-(H)ULD.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. With 61 Illustrations. By 8. 

BARING-GOULD. Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old Ballads, See. 

PERRENS.-THE HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDIOIS to the 

FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In 8 vols. Yol. I. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. This volume covers a period of pro¬ 
found interest—political and literary- and is written with great vivacity. 

DRIVER-SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT. By 

S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Profeasor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crcwn 
8vo, 6s. 

An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the Author of " An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 

“ This volume will attract attention both on account of the author’s name and the subjects of which it treats. Dr. Driver 
is not only thoroughly acquainted with the literature of the various topics under discussion, but is always deeply reverential, 
studiously fair to those who differ from him, and writes so clearly and forcibly as to make his meaning unmistakable and his 
discourses full of interest.”— Scotsman. 


METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Street, W.C. 


The Autotype Company, London, , 

Renowned for the excellence of lt« process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

....... _ , T5LUSHING: Its Cause, Self-Treatment, 

Trustees of '^uii h* Museum, the Learned , J3 H ml a Rapid, Permanent, and Inexpensive Cure. Varulmgeu’s 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, System Explained by a Specialist 
prices, Ac., apply to the Manager. A. B. Smith, 131, High Park 8treet, Liverpool. 


Now ready, prico 10 s. 6d., to be had at all Libraries. 

A NTHEA. A True Story of the Greek 

-aTX. War of Independence. By Clulk Cassavktti (a Russian). 
Casskll A Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 

Twenty-ninth Editiou. Post free. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Unless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A. R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy’s Hospital; “ Spring,” by Herbert Draper, Ac., Ac. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 

B IRKBECK BANK, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Loudon- 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand. 

TWO nor CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For tho encouragement of Thrift the Bank reocives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
aunum, on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

roa TWO 01*1 NEAS PER MONTH. 


Is remarkable for Its display of Copies of celebrated Work* by mRinjECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


“THE GREAT MASTERS’ 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Altm™* 0 reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are ea ** ■ eked over, and of great Interest to lovers of Art 

The newramphlet, 11 AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
ional Art,’’ post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 18fl pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE A UTOTYPE COM PANY, LONDON 

rsor. loissttks DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 

ART OF NEVER FORGETTING - -unlike mnemonics. Los*. ! 

memories restored—the worst iundo good, and the host better. .Ui% 
book learned in one reading . Speaking without notes. A self-coaching 
method for all subject*. Invalu¬ 
able to the Legal. Medical, Clerical. 
Musical, Dramatic, and all other 
Frofcrwions and Businesses. Last 
Edition contains 

and_ _ _ one Thousand aptutattons i 11 

PROSPECTUS POST UK LB. ‘ 
With opinions of Mr. it. A. PROCTOR. 
DB. ANDREW WILSON, Ac. 

_ Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes In 

VBYSR FORGETTING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Also taujrht in Classes or Privately at the address below. 
PROF. LOISETTE, 37, New O xford Street, Ljmdoii, W.C. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

KOIl VIVE SHIM.INUS I*KB MONTH. 

Tho BIRKBECK. ALMANACK, with full particulars, cuu 
obtained, post free, ou application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


MEMORY 

SUCCESS 


J^RAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

QOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

X _ PIES . Algo. _ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
'j’URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS- 

11, LITTLE STANII01M3 STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS 


This Series of Manuals in now being published b j 
Mr. MURRAY, under the Editorship of Professor KNIGHT, 
of St. Andrews University, to meet the growing want of the 
University Extension Movement, and the remarkable suooew 
achieved by those volumes already issued proves that this 
want has been met in a satisfactory manner. Each subject 
has been undertaken by some recognised expert, and the 
prices of the volumes have been fixed at as low a rate at it 


consistent with excellence of workmanship on the part both 
author and printer. 

The following is a list of the Volumes now ready : — 

THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. By 

J. ARTHUR THOMSON, University of Edinburgh. 

80 Illustrations. 5s. 

“ The University Extension student is greatly to 1 m? congratulated •«. 
the high quality of the educational material supplied to him. TL 
* Study of Animal Life’ is an able account of the priuci]«al facUu-i 
theories of zoology written in a style which is too seldom met with in 
l»ooks of this kind. Mr. Arthur Thomson has shown that it is quilt 
possible to combine a pleasant way of writing with due attention to 
the more serious matter treated of. —Saturdtg Review. 

“To accurate observation and scientific knowledge lie has added the 
charms of a graceful literary style, and a splendid artistic faculty.” 

Ab r<Uc i Free 1’rca. 

“ May be cordially recommended."— Nature. 


THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual. 

of Physiography. By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.8c, 
University of Edinburgh, Librarian to the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society*. With 19 Coloured Maps and 6S Illus¬ 
trations. 6s. 

“ A well-produced and most instructive manual of physiography.' 

“Tho book is fully illustrated, chiefly by new diagrams, and there 
are nineteen beautiful maps, which have been specially prepared by 
Mr. Bartholomew, whose competence for such work is well knovn. 
These maps form an important feature of the book, and illustrate. 
amongst other things, earthquake regions, isotherms, rainfall, and the 
evolution of continents. The whole book shows ttigns of the 
IKWsible care in preparation, and it is not an easy matter to suggest im¬ 
provements. It is a very valuable contribution to the literature of 
the subject."— Nature. 


ENGLISH COLONISATION and EM¬ 
PIRE. By A. CALDECOTT, Fellow of HI. John’. 
College, Cambridge. With Coloured Maps and Plans. 
de. 6d. 

“ The book, as a whole, is cxocllcnt. Maps arc plentiful, and with 
the aid of diagrams, present in the clearest possible light the exlre- 
onlinary growth of our Empire and trad cJ’—Cambriilpe Review. 

“Alike in execution and design it is well-nigh irreproachable.” 

Colonies ond Iml i'. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. Baldwin 

BROWN, University of Edinburgh. With Hluatrattone. 

3s. 6d. 

“ We must exm-ess our gratification that the subject of the Fine Art" 
in this series of University Extension Manuals should have been placed 
iu such good hands, and treated in so clear and logical a manner, and 
id such a comprehensive and philosophic spirit."— Builder. 


THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By 

JOHN H. MUIRHEAD, BalUol College, Oxford. 3>. 

“ An admirable introduction to the ethics of idealism, and has nearly 
all the qualities of a first-rate text-book. It is ad accurate, clmr, pro¬ 
portionate. and very complete record of the results achieved by this 
school of thinkers ."—International Journal of Rthci. 

“The want, which all teachers of moral philosophy have so long 
deplored, of some book which they can place iu the hands of beriutters, 

now no longer can be alleged.The book covers exactly the right 

ground, and directs attention to the really important points." 

Ac ’demy. 


THE USE and ABUSE of MONEY. 

By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM, Fellow of Trinity College 
Cambridge, Professor of Economic Science, King’s College, 
London. 8s. 

“ The best tliat has yet appeared in this scries, careful in style as in 
thought ."—Fall Mall Gasetle- 

“’lo bring political economy down from the region of attraction as 
Dr. Cunningham docs, and to make it applicable to individual conduct, 
is not only perfectly legitimate, but a most fruitful and useful bum >4 
study. The whole !>ook is worth reading, but esiacially the la*: 
chapters ."—British Weekly. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the BEAUTIFUL 

By Professor KNIGHT, University of 6t. Andrews. 

3s. 6d. 

“ Of great value to tho student who desires to form a general idea 
and conception of the subject."— Litei“ ry Churchman, 

“All will learn much from Professor Knight, whose knowkdgt 
especially of recent English and American literature is nunarkahly 
complete ."—Manchester Guardian. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G 

KEENE, Wadham College, Oxford, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta. 8s. 

"Mr. Keene proves Ids fitness for the task lie lias undertaken not 
only by the thorough mastery of his subject he everywhere display s bat 
also by the agreeable manner in which he makes his stores ot Know¬ 
ledge available for his readers ."—Practical Teacher. 

“ The only history of the literature of Frauce in English worthy «»f * 
place lieeide the masterly work of Mr. Saintsbury.” 

Journal oj Educ-dion { L'.H.A , l 


JOHN MURRAY, Alhemaull Stulet. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


BY LORD MACAULAY. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

James the Second. 

POPU LAR EDITION, 2 vols., crown Svo, 5s. 

STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols., crown Svo, 12s. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

CABINET EDITION, 8 vols., post Svo, £2 8s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols., 8vo, £4. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 

STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol., crown Svo, Ss. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 8s. 

TREVELYAN EDITION, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 9s. 

CABINET EDITION. 4 vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols., 8vo, 88s. 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. With 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 vol. 

AUTHORISED EDITION, crown Svo, 2s. 6d.; or 3s. 8d., gUt edges.' 

POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION, with Portrait and Illnstrations to the 
“ lays,” crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

-Bijou Edition, 18mo, 8s. 6d., 


Illustrated by J. E. Wegui 
Cabinet Edition, poet 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Annotated Edition, fcap. 8ro, Is., sewed; Is. 6d. f cloth. 


Popular Edition, fcap. 4to, 6a., sewed : Is., cloth, 
.elfn, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., doth extra, gut edges. 


COMPLETE WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


and 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols., Svo, £6 5s. 

CAIBNET EDITION, 16 vols., poet 8vo, £4 16a. 

BY JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FallofWolsey 

to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols., crown 8vo, 42s. 

THE DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON; 

The Story as told by the Imperial Ambassadors resident at the Court of Henry Yin. 
Svo, 16s. 

THE SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA 

other Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 18s. 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols., cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

CAESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

THOMAS CARLYLE : a History of his Life. 

1796-1836, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 1884-1881, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 


BY SIR ERSKINE MAY. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENG- 

LAND, since the Accession of George HL, 1760-1870. 3 vols., crown 8yo, 18b. 

BY THE REV. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols., crown 8vo. 

Period I.—MEDIAEVAL MON- Period III. — CONSTITUTIONAL 

ARCH Y: the Departure of the Romans MONARCHY: William and Mary to 

to Richard III. Prom a.n. 449 to 1485. j William TV. From 1689 to 1887. Price 
4s. 6d. | 7s. 6d. 

Period n.— PERSONAL MON- Period IV.—THE GROWTH of 

ABCY: Henry YII, to James II. From DEMOCRACY: Victoria. From 1837 

I486 to 1688. Es. to 1880. 6s. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. A. H. DYKE ACLAND, M.P., AND 
CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 

A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITICAL 

HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1880. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 

HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of EUROPE. 

66 Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 81s. 6d. 


With 


BY J. H. ROUND. 

GEOFFREY de MANDEVILLE: a Study of the 

Anarchy. 8vo, 16s. 


BY WILLIAM E. H. LEOKY. 

The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. Library Edition, 8 vols., 8vo, £7 4s. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 vols., crown 8vo, 6e. each (England, 7 vols.; Ireland, 6 vols. In 
course of publication in Monthly Volumes ) England, Vols. I.-VII.; Ireland, 
Vols. I.-IV., now ready. 

HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 

AUGU8TU8 to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the 

SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 16s. 

BY SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 

James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols., crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 

Vol. I., B.C. 55— A.D. 1609, with 178 Illustrations, crown Svo, 4s. Vol. II. (1509-1689), 
with 96 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 4s. Vol. III. (1689-1885. With 109 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. Complete in One Volume. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH HISTORY: a Companion 

Atlas to Gardiner’s Student’s History of England. With 66 Maps and 22 Flans of 
Battles, &c. Fcap. 4to, 5s. _ 

BY LADY VERNEY. 

MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the 

fHVTL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated b£Uie Portrait*_atClaydon 


House, Bucks. With a Preface by B. R. GARDINER, M.A. 
Woodcuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols., royal 8ro, 42s. 


With 88 Portraits, 


BY EVELYN ABBOTT. 

HISTORY of GREECE. Part I.—From the 

Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Part II. 600-446 b.c. 10s. 6d. 

BY HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND and 

FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 

BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. 

THE ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI- 

TTVE CONDITION of MAN. With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 

BY HEINRICH EWALD. 

THE HISTORY of ISRAEL. 8 vols., 8vo. Vols. 

I. and EL, 24s.; Vols. m. and IV., 21s.; Vol. V., 18s.; Vol. VI., 16e.; Vol. VII., 
21e.; Vol. Vm., 18S.__ ]_ 

BY P. M. ROGET, M.D. 

THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and PHRASES, 

Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. 
Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. _ 

BY JOHN STUART MILL. 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. | PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BY ALEXANDER BAIN. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
THE SENSES and the INTELLECT. Svo, 15s. 
THE EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE 

Part I. DEDUCTION. 4s. 


8vo, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 
and INDUCTIVE. 

Part n. INDUCTION. 6s. 6d. 


BY PROFESSOR BECKER. 

GALLUS; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of 

Augustus. With 23 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

CHARICLES; or, Illustrations of the Private Life 

of the Ancient Greeks. With 15 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

BY ALFRED H. HUTH. 

THE MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN, considered with 

respect to the Law of Nations, the Result of Experience, and the Teachings of Biology. 
Royal 8vo, 21s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


NOW BEADY. 

MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 

By GORDON HAKE. Including Recollections and 
Anecdotes of m\ny Eminent Persons, l vol , demy 
8vo, 15s. 


NOW READY. 

THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 

By ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerous Illustrations 
from paintings or sketches by Linn ell. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 28s. 

NOW READY. 

CHARLES KNIGHT: a Memoir. 

By his Grand-daughter, ALICE A. CLOWES. With 
Two Portraits. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 12s. 


NOW BEADY. 

RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 

LIFE. Reminiscences and Anecdotes of many Persons 
of Note. By CORNELIA A. H. CBOSSE, Author of 
“ Memorials of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.” 2 vols., 
post 8vo, 21s. 


NOW BEADY. 

EGYPT TO-DAY. From the 

First to the Third Khedive. By W. FRASER BAE. 
1 vol, demy 8vo, 16s. 


NOW READY. 

IN SAVAGE ISLES AND 

SETTLED LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences 
in 1888-91. By B. F. 8. BADEN-POWELL, Scots 
Guards, F. R.G.8. With Maps and numerous Illustrations 
from Sketches by the Author. 1 vol., demy 8vo, 21s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


THIRD EDITION. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMETH UP AS A 
FLOWER.” 

MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 

TON, Author of “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” “ Nancy,” Ac. 
In 1 vol., crown Svo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOSY 
AVELINGH.” 

GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 

MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” Ac. 
3 vols., crown Svo. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY STEWARDSHIP.” 

THE STEP-SISTERS. By E. 

McQUEEN GRAY, Author of “Elsa.” 8 vols., 
crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS.” 

SIR GODFREY’S GRAND- 

DAUGHTERS. By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, 
Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” Ac. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION. 

CLEVEDEN. By Mary Linskill 

(“Stephen Yorke”), Author of “Between the Heather 
and the Northern Sea,” and “The Haven Under the 
Hill.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, Gs. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary o Her Majesty the Queen. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books. 


NOW READY. 

PABLO DE SEGOVIA: 

The Adventure* of a Sp inieh Sharper. By Fbancisco 
Quevedo. ILustra'ed wth over 100 /Iraw- 
inge by Daniel Veebge. With an Introduction 
on " Vierye and hit Art," by Joseph Pennell ; 
and “ A Critical Essay on Quevedo and hie 
Writings,” by H. E. Watts. Super royal 4 to, 
bound in parchment, old style (limited edition 
IP)i £3 13*. 6d. n't. Also 10 eopiee numbered 
and signed, with India proof Illustration*, 
£15 15s. each. 

ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Described 

by Mis. VAN RENSSELAER, and Illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 25s. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, m 2 vols.. 20 sets only being for sale in England ■ 
size, l°ui. by Min.; printed on fine plate-paper; the 
Illustrations from tne Original Wood-Blocks, the FuU- 
Page ones, and the Seals of the Cathedrals (printed in 
appropriate Colours) on Separate Sheets; each Copy 
Signed. Price £6 6s. each. v 

“ A charming acoount, charmingly illustrated.”— Timet. 

FOR LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By 

W. J. STILLMAN. Engravings and Notes by T. COLE. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, elegant, price £2 2s. Also an Edition de 
Luxe, in two portfolios; size, 13 in. by 18 in.; printed on 
India paper, text bound separately; hand-pulled Proofs 
of the 68 Illustrations from the Original Wood-Blocks, 
printed on Japan paper, and mounted on thick Japan 
mat-paper, and Signed by the Engraver and Printer; the 
Illustrations have Outline at foot, showing tile of picture. 
Pnce £30. This Edition is limited to 125 Copies. 12 onto 
being for sale in England. 

“The greatest series of wood-engravings in ancient or 
modern times.”— Daily Chronicle. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE LIFE OF COWPER. 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER. 

^7 THOMAS WRIGHT, Principal of Cow per 8chool, 
Olney, Author of “ The Town of Cowper,” &c. Demv 
21 Full-page Illustrations. Also 
an Edition de Luxe (the number of which is strictly 
limited), printed on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound 
in parchment, price 30s. net. 

' ‘Mr. Wright has not only concentrated in his biography all 
that is beet in the work of his predecessors, but has added a 
great deal that is new and strange ...This loving and minute 
record .”—Daily Chronicle. 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE’S LIFE. 

SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S 

LIFE : the Autobiography of GEORGE JACOB HOLY- 
UAKE. In 2 vols., with Photogravure Frontispiece Por¬ 
trait to each, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

“These interesting volumes, which ferm a solid contribution 
to the history of English reform.”— Daily Telegraph. 


The 


“INDEPENDENT NOVEL” 


Under this title .Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is issuing 
a Sew SERIEi of ORIGINAL NOVELS, 
English and Contin'Wal. Demy 12mo, cloth, 6s. G d. each. 

1. THE SHIFTING of the FIRE. 

By FORD H. HUEFFER. 

‘‘ There is no question whatever as to the cleverness of 
The Shifting of the JFtre, 1 —Academy. 


2. A PHANTOM from the EAST. 

By PIERRE LOTI. 

_ [ Ready. 

3. JEAN DE KERDREN. 

By PHILIPPE ST. HILATttE 

_ [Jast Published. 

IN THE PRESS. 

4. POOR LADY MAS- 1 5. STORIES from 

5L.¥-RJL t HER- GAR8CHINE. With In- 


FORD BUSSELL. 


troduction by BTEPNIAK 


London: 

r FISHER UNWIN, PATEHNUtjTEB Sul'AHE, E.C. 


MESSRS. SAMPSON LOW. 

MARST0N & COMPANY beg to 
announce that the important 
and superbly illustrated book, 

"THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD,” 

with introduction by H. D. 
TRAILL, D.C.L., will be ready 
on MON DA Y NEXT. 

Two Volumes, handsomely bound in half-morocco, bevelled 
boards, leather back, with gilt lettering on back and mdea 
THREE GUINEAS WET 
An Illustrated Prospectus sent post free on application 

of ADVENTURE and STORIES 

AGO - Edited bT 

JOBE PH CUN D ALL. Illustrated with Twenty Plata 

^ Ovo.meX? 

BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. 

By JAMES DOUGLAS. . Dedicated to the^hieTS 
t>k °! ^ onnau U^t. With Maps and Plans, 13 Full- 
page Photogravures, Collotype Reproductions from Old 
Documents, a Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture 
and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vola BU p~r 
-royal 8vo, cloth extra gilt top, £2 2s. net. 

AFLOAT and ASHORE on the 

MEDITERRANEAN. By LEE MERIWFTRRR 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 1892. 

No. 1073, New Series. 

Thh Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper , 
§-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, and 
not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Select ions from the Letters of Geraldine Endsor 
Jewsbury to Jane Welsh Carlyle. Edited 
by Mrs. Alexander Ireland. With a 
monograph [sir] on Miss Jewsbury. 
(Longmans.) 

Thebe seems to have been some rather 
profitless discussion on the question whether 
Mrs. Ireland was justified in publishing 
the letters contained in this interesting 
volume. Such a controversy is of interest 
to professional scribes, as providing handy 
material for “ oopy ” ; but it lacks interest 
for every one else, because there are no 
data whatever for fruitful argumentation. 
All we know (and we know that only 
baeause Mrs. Ireland has told us) is that 
Mrs. Carlyle objected to the preservation of 
her own share in the correspondence, and 
that at her desire her letters were destroyed. 
It is of course possible that Miss Jewsbury 
might have expressed a similar objection 
and desire; but as there is no evidence of 
such expression, it is not easy to see any 
ground for an imputation upon the editor, 
especially in the face of the fact that there 
is nothing in the letters themselves that can 
be said to betray any confidence or to 
violate any rightful reserve. Mrs. Ireland 
has, indeed, been almost whimsically and 
over-scrupulously careful in her regard for 
these proprieties. Some of her pages are 
literally peppered with dashes, in the place 
of proper names which, in the majority of 
cases, might have been left as they were 
written without the faintest chance of their 
being found annoying or offensive to any 
human being. Of course the error is on 
the right side; but it sometimes becomes 
rather irritating to read that Miss Jewsbury 

has been to see-, or that-is coming 

to seo her; and when we are told that- 

is “ a good old lady,” we can see no reason 
why the old lady’s goodness, if chronicled 
at all, should not be immortalised in con¬ 
nexion with her name. The discreet dash 
is not always of service even for pur¬ 
poses of concealment, for it is very often 
used when it is obvious that Miss Jewsbury 
wrote “Carlyle”; and occasionally it de¬ 
prives a passage of all interest save to the 
initiated—as, for instance, in the letter 

where we read: “ How is-? I want 

to know whether any mischief has followed 
the opening of his letters.” What propor¬ 
tion of the readers of the book will under¬ 
stand that the reference is to a no less 
famous man than Mazzini, whose corre¬ 
spondence, it will be remembered, was 
detain od and opened by the then Postmaster- 
general, Sir James Graham ? 


In every other respect Mrs. Ireland has 
performed her sympathetic task most ad¬ 
mirably, and all will agree that it was a 
task worth performing. The introductory 
memoir is full of fine, tender apprecia¬ 
tion of Geraldine Jewsbury the woman, and 
its effect is not marred by over-charged 
laudation of Geraldine Jewsbury the pro¬ 
fessional writer. Mrs. Ireland evidently 
recognises the fact that, while there was 
much in several of Miss Jewsbury’s books 
—especially in The Sorrows of Gentility — 
which was bright and pleasing, there was 
also much that was crude, and little or 
nothing that can be described as in any 
way remarkable. The publication of this 
volume is therefore not merely an addition 
to the good things of the world, but an act 
of justice to Miss Jewsbury’s reputation, 
for she has left behind her no literair per¬ 
formance by which she is so brightly and 
charmingly represented. No one perhaps 
will ever give a wholly adequate explana¬ 
tion of the fact that the letters of women 
are so immeasurably superior to the letters 
of men, unless, indeed, the latter are men 
like Cowper, who have in their nature a 
strong element of femininity; but there is 
one significant consideration which has not 
always received the attention which it de¬ 
serves. The kind of composition which is 
universally recognised as an approximation 
to the ideal of letter-writing is the realis¬ 
able presentation of a personality, rather 
than the attractive treatment of a topic; 
and a woman’s realisation of her own per¬ 
sonality is much more vivid than a man’s. 
A man, as a rule, shrinks from writing 
except when, as he would put it, he 
has “ something to say ” ; and his letter, 
like a tendency-novel, is written “with 
a purpose.” A woman, on the con¬ 
trary, finds purpose enough in the 
simple satisfaction of the impulse to self- 
expression ; and even when she has a topic, 
her personality will play round it, not for 
the sake of the topic, but for the sake of the 
play. Thus, she is garrulously elaborate 
when a man would be concise or allusive: 
she deals not with the object as it is in 
itself, but with the object as it is to her, 
and it delights rather than wearies her to 
turn the mirror of her own sensibility in all 
directions so that no angle of reflection may 
be missed. A typical woman’s letter is, 
therefore, less of a literary structure than 
of a living organism: “ cut it,” as Emerson 
says in an often-quoted sentence, “ and it 
will bleed.” If, in addition to an interest¬ 
ing personality and a fine expressional gift, 
a woman can contribute intellectual sub¬ 
stance, body of thought—of which there is 
no lack in the letters of Miss Jewsbury— 
there is an added attraction; but the central 
charm is still a charm of nature, the delight 
is that of human companionship rather than 
of mere literary converse. 

Miss Jewsbury’s nature, her inborn bent 
of thought and feeling, is somewhat tanta- 
lisingly elusive, and possibly more interest¬ 
ing in virtue of its elusiveness. She is so 
many things by turns, and it seems impos¬ 
sible to put the finger down on this or that 
passage and say, “ Here is the undisguised 
woman.” She writes of herself, “It is no 
good your getting up a theory about me. 


I was bom to drive theories and rules to 
distraction, and I want to beat yours to 
powder and then stamp upon it.” The 
probability is that, so far as the visible 
externals of personality were concerned, 
Miss Jewsbury was a chameleon-like person 
who unconsciously assumed something of 
the local colour of her environment. As a 
matter of curiosity, it would be very interest¬ 
ing to read a collection of her letters to 
some other correspondent, and to note the 
difference of tone and handling which one 
feels certain would be discernible. Many 
of the letters in this volume are, in feel¬ 
ing not less than in treatment, so like 
the letters of Mrs. Carlyle herself that, 
were they submitted to a literary expert 
as nameless compositions the authorship 
of which was to be identified by internal 
evidence alone, he would with little 
hesitation assign them to the femme incom- 
prise of Chelsea. They have much of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s sparkling insouciance and chilly 
radiancy; of that impatience with the fortui¬ 
ties and stupidities of life, that was only 
kept in check by a grimly self-conscious 
stoicism; of that feverish gaiety which 
rioted rather than rippled into expression ; 
and of that reserve of tenderness which 
was kept in restraint as if it were some 
wild dangerous passion, and when let loose 
seemed like an escaped tiger — half de¬ 
lighted, half terrified to find itself free. 
It is obviously impossible in a brief notice 
to illustrate by quotation all these curious 
correspondences; but here is one of Miss 
Jewsbury’s many little character sketches 
which everyreader of her novels will feel to be 
in an acquired rather than a native manner: 

“-’s wife, poor thing, is still in the 

asylum, and very little chance she will ever be 
well enough to come out. I have bestowed a 
great deal of comfort and sympathy upon him, 
but he is one of those ‘ who, with the best in¬ 
tentions, are always unfortunate,’ and I am 
got to the fag-end of my powers of commisera¬ 
tion. He seems to run a neck-and-neck race 
with Fortune and lose it by a quarter of an 
inch. It goes through everything. He has 
had some of his patent pumps (which another 
would make a fortune out of) made without 
seeing to his patent right, and has so in¬ 
geniously contrived it as not to be able to 
obtain legal redress. The other day we invited 
him to dinner, and I had gone down to the 
kitchen and skinned and cut up the fowl for 
the curry wdth my own imperial hands, and 
helped to concoct the lemon pudding besides. 
Well, though he had ample notice, he contrived 
to get involved in another dinner engagement, 
and so spoiled both ! He hammers, blundering, 
against a stone wall, and never hits the point. 
My Christian sympathy is quite worn out, and 
if he ever comes to me again with his lament 
against Fortune I shall certainly stare at him 
for a fool instead of condoling with him for a 
martyr. There is a wholesome instinct at the 
bottom of our dislike for unfortunate people.” 

This is very Carlylean ; and in the last 
sentence we hear an echo not only of the 
voice of Jane, but also of Thomas, for the 
seer was no friend to “ unfortunate people,” 
regarding their unfortunateness—par# Ike 
case of Job—as a visible sign that “the 
Universe ” or the “eternal veracities ” had 
given judgment against them. In the 
following passage the spirit of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle has all its own way, especially in 
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one parenthetical clause which I shall 
typographically emphasise : 

“ My life is prosaic enough—ingrained prose in 
fact (I wish yours were more like it)—but it is 
the only point iu which I can offer it for your 
admiration. I am taking lessons in being good 
humoured and even placid in temper under the 
discipline of the worst-tempered and most 
irritable man in Christendom, who resents the 
concatenations of vexations and annoyances of 
life in Manchester, down to the very smoke and 
dust and rain, as offences committed by me! I 
have the comfort of being a compendious and 
tangible type of all his woes, an epitome of all 
the vexations that exist for him under the sun ! 
As there is no appeal— except to the justice of 
Heaven, which is both vague and uncertain in its 
administration —I am learning to take it quietly 
without any protest, and have actually begun 
to doubt whether, after all, I may not be an 
annoyance.” 

This is bright and clever, and there is a 
certain exquisiteness of feeling for the 
humorous irrationality of the situation 
which is so very charming in itself that it 
really matters very little whether the 
brilliance is inherent or reflected. There is 
a sufficient amount of such writing to make 
the book a most entertaining volume; but 
probably there is more of the really charac¬ 
teristic and constant element of Miss Jews- 
bury’s nature in some of the graver passages. 
“ A fitting epitaph for her,” writes Mrs. 
Ireland, “ would have been Qui multum 
amavit, for truly she loved much and well ” ; 
and like some other women with strong 
affections which, either temporarily or per¬ 
manently, fail to find a natural outcome 
(Elizabeth Barrett to wit), she displays a 
tendency to dwell with a somewhat morbid 
emphasis upon love’s sorrows and renuncia¬ 
tions rather than upon its joys and fulfil¬ 
ments. In the first letter given in this 
volume is a passage which, though really fine 
in its brave acceptance of noble pain, leaves 
behind it that sense of dissatisfaction always 
given by any presentation of the facts of 
life that misses the true proportion of things. 

“So, my dear, let us look our lot boldly in 
the face at once ; if it has been given us to love - 
for it is not every woman who receives that 
terrible gift—let us submit without vain strug¬ 
gling as to the conditions. It brings suffering 
as surely as life brings death ! We shall have 
no reward except what our own soul gives us. 
We can never be for a continuance to the one 
we love what they [sir] are to us, and it is very 
uncertain that we may die when all that has 
made our life worth living is gone. It takes a 
great deal of misery to kill; in all this we fulfil 
our destiny, and we form no unimportant link in 
the economy of life. It may be that we women 
are made as we art' in order that we may in some 
sort fertilise the world; their passionate affection 
and their devotedness, though it brings no good 
to themselves, yet goes far towards making the 
world at large a better and more supportable 
place, and prevents it being altogether ‘ a den 
of cruelty and fierce habitations.’ Do not all 
religions seem to shadow forth an occult law of 
nature in the notion (common to all) of vicarious 
sacrifices --the few suffering, undeservedly, to 
benefit the many ‘i ” 

To sneer at such a passage would be un¬ 
worthy, for it strikes a note of noble 
emotion, but it is essentially sentimental— 
that is, untrue to the fact; and the now 
old-fashioned and discredited people who 
denounce the intellectual cultivation of 
women as a thing against nature may 


certainly plead from a very large induction 
that such cultivation does often result in 
the kind of morbidity manifested here. 
Even George Eliot, one of the healthfollest 
of such women, emphasised the necessity of 
living “ without opium,” thus implying that 
life is a painful disease which calls for an 
anodyne. But the fact remains that in Miss 
Jewsbury’s femininity lies her charm, and 
her cultivation adds to that charm much 
of its peculiar piquancy. At times she 
affects masculinity ; from one passage 
it would seem that she had trained herself 
to appreciate a cigar, and she frequently 
indulged in what she supposed to be familiar 
masculine expletives; but all these little 
tricks are of no avail, for the dominant 
femininity betrays itself everywhere. “ The 
less of sex there is about a woman,” says 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, “ the more she is 
to be dreaded ” ; and it is evident that on 
this score no one had any reason to dread 
Geraldine Jewsbury. Only a very woman 
could have written over four hundred pages 
mostly concerned with simple trivialities of 
life, and made them wholly delightful by the 
infusion of a bright and vivacious person¬ 
ality. Here, for example, is a last quota¬ 
tion, and it is an epistolary bonne louche, 
though it deals only with that apparently 
uninspiring subject, a Cashmere shawl. 

“ I am in no humour for human valentines; but 
what I have had is actually a real Cashmere 
shawl given me last week! And, upon my 
honour, a great many disagreeable things might 
come upon mo which I should not feel now that 
I can wrap myself round with this mysterious 
and almost unknown production. It was read¬ 
ing the memoirs of ‘ Madame Lafarge ’ which 
first inspired me with an ardent passion for the 
unknown article. Ever since 1 have had a 
secret aspiration after one, and lo, last Wed¬ 
nesday, one gently and most unexpectedly 
descended into my arms. It is an immense 
size, and not at all to be called pretty, but it 
has occult properties far beyond beauty. It 
seemed to me to want cleaning, and I went to 
a large shawl shop to inquire about it. The 
man in the shop, a sober Scotchman, grew quite 
enthusiastic. He would not let me have it 
touched, and said his only desire was to go into 
that branch of business (it is evidently the 
poetical side? of the shawl trade), and then he 
sighed and said, ‘ So few ladies here know' how 
lo appreciate them.’ Like the lamentations 
after high art ! ” 

Mrs. Ireland deserves the thanks of all 
readers for a volume which is rich in 
sparklo and humour; which is not wanting 
in suggestive graver reflection; and which 
introduces us to a versatile and winning 
personality. An index would have been 
useful, but it was probably found impossible. 
It is not easy to hang an entry in an index 
upon a dash. 

James Ashcroft Noble. 


Lachrymae Mtisarum, and other Poems. By 
William Watson. (Macmillans.) 

This slender, soberly-arrayed volume must 
of a surety add in no mean degree to 
the already distinguished reputation of its 
author. I use the word “distinguished” 
advisedly, for there is that in Mr. William 
Watson’s work which—whether you hold it 
in especial liking or no—cannot but be 
acknowledged as something separate and 


apart from the productions of most oths 
living poets. And this, be it well under¬ 
stood, arises from no mannerism, ander. 
or modern, no affectation of any particnlir 
pose; but merely, it would seem, from thi; 
source wherefrom all the best poetry tu 
ever sprung, will still for ever spring, Ion; 
after we of this generation shall be silent— 
the genuine individual enthusiasms and 
impressions of the poet. That Mr. Watson 
has “the grand manner” is indisputably 
true; that his muse makes a little for 
austerity is beyond a doubt; but the graci 
manner is an excellent thing in itself, when 
it serves (as in these poems) as a mould 
wherein is cast the precious metal of fine 
thought; and a suspicion of austerity is 
apt to come as gratefully as a mountain 
breeze across the “ sick leagues ” of re¬ 
dundance and unrestrained expression, 
through which the jaded student of modem 
verse must labour, day in day out. Perhaps 
one of the greatest charms of Mr. Watson’s 
minstrelsy consists in a subtle, indefinite 
sense of something held back, half hidden 
behind an ethereal film of words. He could 
have said so much more, an if he would: 
were the veil (of silvery mist as it were 
withdrawn, what undreamt of splendours 
might we not discover ? One of our greatest 
and most idealistic of painters is wont to 
study from a model between whom and his 
own line of vision a sheet of thin gauze is 
suspended; and herein to my mind is sym¬ 
bolised the inmost spirit of all true art. 
Every creator who aims at being more than 
a mere craftsman withholds more than he 
shows forth: selects the very fittest and 
most significant of outward visible signs to 
express those inward and spiritual graces 
with which the whole of animate and in¬ 
animate nature teems. The first duty of 
an artist in words, or in anything else, is 
to create an atmosphere, to make an illusion. 
He is the alchemist of modern times, the 
Hosicrucian of the nineteenth century: he 
will raise you the spectrum of a dead rose, 
of a vanished hour; but he is neither a 
cataloguer of picturesque items nor a mere 
chronicler of individual emotions. 

More subtle, and at the same time more 
large, is the art of the artist; and Mr. 
Watson may fairly claim to be classed with 
the small number of those for whom the 
name is a reality, and not the outcome of 
attitude or chance popularity. Truly many 
are called (almost, one would say, over- 
many), while few indeed are chosen; and 
the author of Lachrymae Musarum is un¬ 
doubtedly one of the chosen. Had this 
stately poem been his one and only work, 
it must have won for him a high position. 
As it is, it completes his Aladdin palace of 
fame, even as that last jewelled window 
that the Sultan sought in vain to imitate. 
Here are the two opening stanzas: 

“ Low, like another's, lies the laurelled head : 

The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er : 

Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 

Land that lie loved, thy noblest voice is mute. 

Land that lie loved, that loved him 1 nevermore 

Meadow of thine, smooth lawn or wild sea¬ 
shore. 

Gardens of odorous bloom and tremulous fruit. 

Or woodlands old, like Druid couches spread. 

The master’s foot shall tread. 

Death’s little rift hath rent the faultless lute : 

The singer of undying songs is dead. 
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“ Lo, in this season pensive-hued and grave, 

While fades and falls the doomed, reluctant leaf 
From withered earth’s fantastic coronal, 

With wandering sighs of forest and of wave 
Mingles the murmur of a people's grief 
For him whose leaf shall fade not, neither fall. 
He hath fared forth, beyond these suns and 
showers. 

For us the autumn glow, the autumn flame, 

And soon the winter silence shall be ours; 

Him the eternal spring of fadeless fame 
Crowns with no mortal flowers.” 

Thus far the poem appears to me as a 
masterpiece in its way. It is replete with 
melody and dignity ; fine in conception and 
technique alike: so fine that it seems almost 
ungrateful to wish the following twelve 
lines away. Yet pity ’tis, ’tis true. This 
catalogue of dead poets who greet the last 
great voyager to the Stygian beach is out 
of tone with the majestic lines that come 
before and after. This episode trends 
towards the obvious; it might have passed 
in a less excellent poem: here it is not in its 
right place, and I would like well to trans¬ 
plant it to more appropriate soil. To descend 
to detail, moreover, the line, 

“ Of Athens, Florence, Weimar, Stratford, Borne,” 

is all unworthy of so clever a craftsman as 
Mr. Watson; while 

“ Bright Keats to touch his raiment doth beseech ” 

I distinctly resent. The maker of “The 
Ode to a Nightingale ” and “ The Ode on 
a Grecian Urn” need not, should not, 
“ beseech ” to touch anyone’s raiment, even 
that of a co-deity. I may have made over¬ 
much of an insignificant blemish on a true 
work of art: I may very possibly have 
disparaged the only “popular” portion 
thereof; but excellence (as in the case of 
Hawthorne’s hypercritical hero) is apt to 
make one fastidious. 

“The Dream of Man” owns good passages, 
bnt it is not in the poet’s best manner. The 
rhythm is not entirely satisfying, and the 
qualifying adjective follows the substantive 
a little too often for perfect effect. 

But “ Shelley’s Centenary ” is well-nigh 
beyond praise. The veritable soul and 
essence of Shelley’s genius, its ethereal 
loveliness, its chaste, elusive charm, have 
been caged within this airy structure, as 
full of 

Wild odours shaken from strange wings 
And unfamiliar whisperings 
From far lips blown,” 

as its inspiration. 

Mr. Watson’s lyrics always make one 
wish that he would write more of them. 
“ A Golden Hour ” is in one of his happiest 
veins: 

“ A beckoning spirit of gladness seemed afloat , 
That lightly danced in laughing air before us: 
Tlie earth was all in tune, and you a note 
Of Nature's happy chorus. 

“ 'Twas like a vernal mom, yet overhead 
The leafless boughs across the lane were knitting: 
The ghost of some forgotten spring, we said, 

O'er winter’s world comes flitting. 

‘ ‘ Or was it Spring herself, that, gone astray, 
Beyond the alien frontier chose to tarry ? 

Or but some bold outrider of the May, 

Some April emissary f 

“ The apparition faded on the air, 

Capricious and incalculable comer. 

Wilt thou too pass, and leave my chill days bare, 
And fall'll my phantom summer Y ” 
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In a more sombre key is pitched an 
impressive poem called “ The Great Mis¬ 
giving,” wherefrom, had I space, I would 
quote. “ Beauty’s Metempsychosis” is 
almost as beautiful, with, perhaps, a more 
self-conscious cast of beauty, as anything in 
the Greek anthology; while “ England, my 
Mother,” is a fair example of unrhymed 
rhythm. 

One cannot, however, but regret that so 
trivial a set of verses as the “ Lines to our 
New Censor ” should have been included in 
a volume where they are so obviously out 
of place. They were possibly—being “ rote 
sarkastic,” and with a certain amount of 
verve —not unworthy of publication in a 
comic journal, hut “ que (liable allaient-ils 
faire dans cette galere ? ” 

The volume is well set forth and well 
printed. One would have wished, however, 
that a page of advertisements had not been 
arranged so as to face the last lines of the 
last poem therein. 

Gkaham E. Tomson. 


Sacharissa: Some Account of Dorothy 
Sidney, Countess of 8underland, 1617- 
84. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry 
Ady). (Seeley.) 

This is a volume which no one can peruse 
without feelings of pleasure. It brings into 
the ken of the ordinary reader many of the 
leading characters of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and presents their good qualities to his 
notice in an attractive light. The heroine 
during her youth lived and was trained 
amid the stateliest homes and in the loveliest 
districts that can he found in our own 
country. She was born of one of England’s 
most illustrious families, she married into a 
second house of high repute, and the friends 
and acquaintances of her later years played 
prominent parts in public life under the 
third monarch of the race of Stuart. Of all 
these personages Mrs. Ady has sufficient 
to say to arrest our attention, and she does 
not possess the fatal fault of latter-day 
historians in wearying the reader with a 
superfluity of detail. She will pardon me 
for adding that occasionally she seems to 
err from omitting to furnish such precise in¬ 
formation as might be desired. The preface 
says that, of the twenty-four letters written 
by Sacharissa at the close of her life, eleven 
were “ published by Miss Berry in 1815 
from originals in the Duke of Devonshire’s 
possession.” Who would guess from this 
that the work in which these epistles 
first were made public was entitled 
Some Account of the Life of Rachel 
Wriothesley, Lady Russell, that the 
name of Miss Berry is not given any¬ 
where throughout the volume, and on its 
title-page is disguised as that of “the 
writer of Madame du Deffand’s letters,” and 
that lie date of the year in which it saw 
the light was 1819 ? A few other points of 
criticism present themselves as we proceed 
further in Mrs. Ady’s company. Sir Edward 
Stradley (p. 8) cannot hut be intended for 
Sir Edward Stradling; “ insolvency of the 
Papists ” (p. 88, line 3) must be a misreading 
for “ insolency ” — a correction which 
becomes obvious by the words in the next 
letter, that the king is “ awed ” by the 
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Papists. “ My cousin Clumseys ,” on p. 90, 
does not seem the probable reading of the 
manuscript; and the correction of the sur¬ 
name Havelrig on p. 150 does not demand 
much critical acumen. But these are but 
slight blemishes, slight and far between, in 
a publication of much merit. 

Dorothy Sidney was horn at Sion House, 
the building so familiar to the gaze of 
thousands who, long in cities pent, find fresh 
air on Sundays and bank holidays in the 
groves of Kew Gardens, and was baptised 
at Isleworth ; but most of her early life was 

S assed in the chambers and glades of Pens- 
urst, the delightful old mansion of her 
family. Mrs. Ady acts wisely in giving us 
a detailed description of this beautiful 
building and the countless curiosities, little 
if at ml changed from the days when 
Dorothy played within its walls, which may 
still he found in its picturesque rooms. Not 
far from Fenshurst was an old moated 
house, now demolished, which had been 
for centuries the home of a branch of 
the Wallers; and from it Edmund 
Waller came to Penshurst to pay court to 
Sacharissa. The verses in which he poured 
out his grief and besought the “lofty 
beeches” to aid his cause could not but 
gratify the pride of this young beauty, but 
they failed to make any impression on her 
affections. Waller wooed for some years, 
hut wooed in vain; and although the choice of 
a husband long agitated the devotees of her 
court and tormented her mother, the poet’s 
name was never entered in the list. Lord 
Bussell was at one time mentioned as a 
suitor, until he was succeeded by another and 
still more desirable lover, Lord Devonshire ; 
a third aspirant appeared on the scene, the 
young and wealthy Lord Lovelace, but 
Lady Dorothy “abhorred” his intentions 
and would not listen to his protestations; 
and last of all came the favoured wooer and 
accepted suitor, Lord Spencer, afterwards 
Lord Sunderland. They were married at 
Penshurst, when the ceremony was graced 
by an illustrious company; and although 
the disappointed Waller was not at the 
wedding, he sent the bride’s sister, says Mrs. 
Ady, “ a very witty and very famous letter.” 
Their married life was of short duration. 
Her husband, no eager partisan of the 
royal cause, threw in his lot with the 
king, and, like Falkland, whom he much 
resembled alike in his moderation and in his 
studious tastes, perished battling for bis 
monarch on the field of Edge Hill. The 
widow and her children dwelt at Penshurst 
for the next seven years, where the apart¬ 
ments, close to the great hall, in which 
they lived “ are now dismantled, but they 
still bear the name of Sacharissa’s rooms.” 
In 1650 she withdrew to Althorp, where 
she brought up her children, superintended 
the management of their estates, and kept 
open house for the relief of the poor clergy. 
It was at this time that she planned the great 
double staircase, and probably the picture- 
gallery, which rank among the glories of 
Althorp. 

During the last five years of her life, 
from 1679 to 1684, the whole condition of 
Lady Sunderland’s career was changed. She 
had married a second time; but “ her faith¬ 
ful husband and gallant gentleman, Si? 
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Robert Smythe, is dead,” and the widow 
has exchanged the pleasures of a country 
life in Kent and Northamptonshire for a 
little house near Whitehall, to which the 
chief personages in London life often resort. 
To this date belong the twenty-four letters 
which alone remain of all her corre¬ 
spondence. They deal with State affairs in 
one of the most terrible periods of politics 
in England; and, mixed with more serious 
topics, come the social details which con¬ 
cerned the characters among whom she 
lived. Her friends and relations were 
among the leaders for the Court and for 
the Opposition. Lord Essex, who died in 
the Tower, had married one of her cousins, 
and the unhappy Lord Russell had married 
her first husband’s cousin. Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, the leader of the popular cause, had 
taken as his third wife Lady Sunderland’s 
sister-in-law. Her son, Lord Sunderland, 
was manoeuvring, with the aid of the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, to gain the ascend¬ 
ency in public life; and her son-in-law, Lord 
Halifax, proved the truest friend to the 
Stuarts that could be found among the peers. 
Among the opponents of that kingly house, 
her brother, Algernon Sidney, took the first 
place in popular estimation then and now. 

Lady Sunderland died in February, 1684, 
and was buried with her first husband in 
the chapel of the Spencers in Great Brington 
church, above the slopes of Althorp. No 
stone indicates their burial place, and their 
lives are not commemorated by any epitaph; 
but in Mrs. Ady’s words “she deserves to 
rank among the best and noblest women of 
the Restoration.” Of such a woman this 
volume will prove no unworthy memorial. 

W. P. CoUBTNEY, 


The New Exodue. By Harold Frederic. 

(Heinemann.) 

This book is a study of Israel in Russia. 
The author tells us he gathered his materials 
on “ a long and painstaking journey through 
Russia, both within and outside the pale, 
for the most part under the guidance of 
practical men.’ 1 It is needless to add that, 
u n l ik e Mr. Stead, Mr. Frederic received no 
official assistance. The Russia he saw was 
“not polite.” What most depresses the 
reader of these pages is the feeling that 
Mr. Frederic has by no means sounded the 
depths of cruelty and despotism which the 
Russian government has reached during 
the past twelve months. With all his 
industry he has only explored one comer of 
the vast hunting grounds of the Holy Synod. 
In his introductory chapter, Mr. Frederic 
points out that the persecution of the Jews 
is only a part of the Pan-Slavic upheaval. 
The expulsion of other non-Russians will 
follow. Germans, Jews, Tartars, Finns, 
Poles, and Armenians, all alike are not 
fellow-citizens, but strangers within the 

g ate. To this list Mr. Frederic might 
ave added the Little Russians (known as 
Ruthenians in Austria). The persecution of 
the inhabitants of the Ukraine has assumed 
tiie most deadly character of all, for it is 
directed against the language of a race. 
11 Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can 
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do.” The destruction of an idea is even 
more criminal than that of the body. 

In 1876, the very year in which Russia 
drew the sword for Serb and Bulgarian, she 
forbad the printing of books, the acting at 
theatres, and the teaching at schools in 
the Little Russian language. 1877 was the 
last year of what is known to Russian 
Hebrews as their golden age. In the 
following year the Russians began, in the 
language of Aksakoff, “ to go home,” and 
their home going meant untold suffering to 
the Jewish community. Under Nicholas 
the position of the Jew had scarcely been a 
bed of roses. Indeed, that sovereign earned 
the opprobious title of “the Second Haman ”; 
but contrasted with the latter day perse¬ 
cutors — Ignatieff, Pobiedonostseff, and 
Tourkoffsky—that narrow-minded but con¬ 
scientious man might be called a just and 
equitable ruler. Between the reign of 
Nicholas and that of his grandson the 
Russian Jew enjoyed a period of relative 
enfranchisement. These halcyon days 
opened with the Crimean and closed with 
the Russo-Turkish war. The latter war 
is well described as “ a veritable debauch 
of corruption.” “ Its very inception was a 
cold-blooded swindle.” The Czar was 
hounded into declaring war by a pack of 
officials led by Ignatieff, who has long since 
been christened “ the Father of Lies.” So 
keen was the official scent for plunder that 
the army was within an ace of being starved 
out of existence. Luckily for them it was 
a case of pull devil, pull baker. For thievery 
and bribe taking the Russian tchinovnik 
had met his match in the Turkish Pasha. 
The appetite for plunder had to be satisfied 
when the time for war contracts was passed. 
Before the Judenhetze had shown itself at all 
in Germany, M. Suvorin, the editor of a then 
obscure but now too well known paper, the 
Novoe Vremya, began attacking the Jews. 
In happier days these illiberal opinions 
would have recived no official countenance, 
but the times were now out of joint. The 
hideous carnival of corruption had dis¬ 
heartened the Liberator Czar: a reign 
which had begun with the fairest promise 
hardened in its closing years into a 
malevolent despotism. Dissaffection was 
rampant, and Nihilism gave the Jews a bad 
name. The assassination of Alexander II. 
was closely followed by the first great anti- 
Semite riot at Elizabethgrad in April, 1881. 
The ten years that followed have been marked 
by increasing severity against the Jews, 
which cul min ated in the atrocities practised 
on the defenceless artisans of Moscow at the 
tragic Passover of 1891. The first leader of 
this crusade against the Semites did not 
long survive his own handiwork—the May 
Laws. In the following June Ignatieff 
retired from office. He was turned out 
because convincing proof was laid before 
the Czar that he haa attempted to extort a 
million roubles from the Hebrew community 
of St. Petersburg. 

The Abbe Galiani declared that virtue is 
more dangerous than vice, because its ex¬ 
cesses are not open to the restraints of con¬ 
science. Mr. Frederic applies this mot to 
Alexander HI., but surely it can be better 
applied to the man behind the Czar. The 
virtues of M. Pobiedonostseff have been 


more fatal to the dissenters of Russia than 
the vices of Count Ignatieff. We cannot 
, refrain from quoting our author’s descxip- 
| tion of the Procurator of the Holy Synod.” 

j ‘‘This remarkable personage fascinates the 
I imagination. He is as unintelligible to the 
1 modem Western mind as Torquemada. Indeed 
I one must go back to mediaeval times for every 
I parallel which he and his work suggest. The 
whole situation created by him is like nothing 
else in history so much as that which Spain 
presented under Ferdinand and Isabella, when 
the influence of a man we cannot now at all 
comprehend persuaded a gentle, wise, and 
kindly sovereign to stain her reign with the 
most hideous and stupid of crimes against 
humanity, and to gratuitously work the de¬ 
struction of her country.” 

If the zeal of Russia’s Grand Inquisitor had 
been directed to purging the country of her 
Hebrew bad bargains; if it was the brothel 
keeper, the usurer, and the receiver of 
stolen goods on whom the storm beat, some¬ 
thing might be said in palliation of the 
outrages perpetrated during the last two 
years. But the reverse is the case. It is 
the Hebrew malefactor that has not been 
expelled. The handful of men whose delin¬ 
quencies are the pretext for persecuting 
a nation have themselves escaped all 
molestation. 

“ Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas.” 

The Russian Orthodox Church is happily 
! described by Mr. Frederic “ as dry and 
barren as a sand bank.” If you except a 
| few priests and laymen—and it is as well 
j not to praise any living Russian by n»m» 
in an English paper—the theory of M. 
Pobiedonostseff that you can serve God 
with theft, treachery, and torture, is widely 
held in religious circles in Russia. Their 
apologists extenuate their conduct with a plea 
of mistaken patriotism. Those who attack 
the State, they argue, are criminals; the 
Church is part and parcel of the State, 
therefore the dissenters are criminals. It 
is difficult to understand the sanity of a 
man who could consider the Church in 
danger from the poor Jews and Stundists of 
Southern Russia. Such a man would have 
“cried fire in the deluge.” Yet such a 
man has been supreme in Russia since the 
death of Count Omitri Tolstoi in May, 
1889. It is impossible within our limits to 
give an account of M. Pobiedonostseff’e re¬ 
morseless persecution of his Jewish fellow 
subjects. 

We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Frederic’s narrative. The New Exodus is 
cram full of facts, wittily and tersely 
stated. No one can read many pages of 
the book without feeling sympathy for the 
downtrodden son of Israel, although the 
reader may have approached the subject 
with a race-prejudice which is by no means 
restricted to the East of Europe. It is as 
well that an Englishman should hear of 
what is going on in less favoured countries 
than his own. He is too apt to dismiss civil 
and religious liberty as one of the common¬ 
places of politics, without thanking his 
ancestors whose courage and fortitude have 
made these great principles every day 
truisms. The Russian Jew is, indoed, an 
outcast. Against him has gone forth the 
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phrase of terror hors de hi, yet to him may 
be applied the proud words of the poet: 

“ He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, . . . 

And beating up tbro’ all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 

Kept him a living soul.” 

The study of Israel in Russia is a study of 
sustained gloom, but it is on the persecutor 
rather than on the persecuted that the 
shadows fall. This side of the question is 
aptly touched on by Mr. Frederic in his 
concluding sentence, and with this final 
quotation we must close our notice of this 
able and eloquent work. 

“The woe-begone outcast in cap and caftan, 
wandering forth dismayed into exile, will take 
heart again. His children’s children may shape 
a nation’s finance, or give law to a literature, 
or shape a Parliament. At the least, they will 
be abreast of their fellows; they will be a living 
part of their generation; they will be free men, 
fearing neither famine nor the knout. 

“ The Russian marches the other way.” 

J. G. C. Minchix. 


English Trade and Finance, chiefly in the 

Seventeenth Century. By W. A. 8. 

Hewins. (Methuen.) 

Me. Hewlns has compiled, for the Uni¬ 
versity Extension series, a history of trade 
and finance in the seventeenth century with 
almost painful conscientiousness. Nothing 
but praise can be aocorded him for the spirit 
in which he has performed part of his task. 
He has sought and attained accuracy. He 
has read widely the pamphlets of the day, 
and has brought to their perusal a sober 
and impartial judgment. He is indeed as 
judiciously impartial as Hallam, if some¬ 
times as dull. While full of generous 
sympathy for the toilers, he has avoided the 
bitter prejudices against the upper classes, 
which too often spice the writings of 
modern economists. Very timely is the 
protest he utters against the tendency to 
seek 

“ a solution of social evils by representing 
history as the deliberate conspiracy of one class 
against another. Edmund Burke, speaking of 
a sister country, said, ‘ We cannot bring an 
indiotinent against a whole nation.’ Neither 
can we bring an indictment against a whole 
class. . . . Any man who sets about the 

work of reform, with ordinary tact, can count 
upon much cordial sympathy and co-operation 
from all classes in social work.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Hewins has not chosen 
his material with sufficient discrimination. 
It is true that his book was originally a 
bundle of lectures on special features of the 
history of trade and finance; but this does 
not justify the omission of points absolutely 
necessary for a clear comprehension of the 
subject. It is a thousand pities that this 
practice of sowing lectures together and 
publishing them in book form, under a 
general title, has been allowed to spread. 
Students can thereby gain nothing but a 
onesided view of their subject. It is in fact 
“cramming” in its worst form. In this 
instance Mr. Hewins seems to have purposely 
avoided some of the chief characteristics of 
the century with which he professes to deal. 
During the seventeenth century commercial 
policy was dominated by the Mercantile 
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System. Yet here we find no explanation 
of its rise, no general survey of its theories, 
no estimate of its value in the development 
of economics, until we reach the last chapter. 
The subject is then dismissed hurriedly in 
a page introducing an account of the 
Methuen Treaty. 

In the Introduction, the most unsatisfactory 
portion of the book, we have to be content 
with a hash of ancient controversies con¬ 
cerning the foreign exchanges and the 
like, important and interesting enough in 
their proper place as subordinate to Larger 
economic activities, but dead as limbs in a 
dissecting room, when placed alone. Life 
cannot be breathed into them by diffuse 
quotations from Malynes or Misselden. Nor 
is our interest roused by their pedantic 
personalities. 

Perhaps, as the Mercantile System is 
treated with such scant courtesy, it is only 
natural that we should hear next to nothing 
about the Navigation Acts of the Common¬ 
wealth and the Restoration. And yet 
they vitally affected the commerce of this 
country. They did not, indeed, have the 
affect, often attributed to them, of trans¬ 
ferring the carrying trade from Dutch into 
English hands; nor can they be held respon¬ 
sible for the ruin of Holland. That was 
due to other causes—war, excessive taxa¬ 
tion, and a mistaken colonial policy. But 
they did actually divert the stream of our 
trade into new channels. Our trade with 
Europe declined, but we found an equiva¬ 
lent in the colonies. By 1670 two-thirds of 
our shipping was employed in the commerce 
with America. In the desire to create a 
sole market for our manufactures, we pro¬ 
hibited the colonies from trading with any 
other country than England. While this, 
undoubtedly, did something to stimulate 
manufacturing enterprise, it led finally to 
the loss of the colonies. The important 
consequences flowing from the passing of 
these Acts receive no notice from Mr. 
Hewins. 

There is one other crying omission in the 
book. In a sketch of English trade and 
finance no mention whatever is made of the 
rise of the banking system. Yet it was the 
establishment of the Bank of England, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, that 
rendered possible the industrial and com¬ 
mercial development of the succeeding 
centuries. Hamlet can be played without 
the Prince of Denmark more easily than a 
history of finance be written without an 
account of banks. 

The clearest and most interesting part of 
the book is the account given of the great 
trading companies of the period. The dis- 
[ cussion with regard to the rival merits of 
the joint stock and Regulated Companies, 
and the methods by whioh the latter were 
degraded into dose corporations, is in many 
respects excellent. In deciding in favour of 
the joint stock principle, Mr. Hewins seems 
to be biassed by the success of its modern 
application. But combined with a close 
monopoly, it gave less chance to individual 
enterprise than the Regulated Company, 
with all its faults. The real objection to the 
company system was the monopoly upon 
which it was based. This undoubtedly, in 
the long run, proved a lamentable obstacle 
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to the development of trade. At first the 
organisation of commerce by means of com¬ 
panies was encouraged by government for the 
sake of revenue. But, like the later protec¬ 
tive system, it practically levied a duty upon 
commodities, to the detriment of consumers 
and the government, in the interests of the 
dishonest. Trade was filched away from 
the companies, when a monopoly destroyed 
their enterprise, by “ interlopers ” who thus, 
like the smugglers of later times, fought a 
selfish battle on behalf of the freedom of 
commerce. These “interlopers,” who en¬ 
croached upon the monopoly of the com¬ 
panies, could look for no support, but only 
hostility, from the licensed merchants. Yet, 
in spite of this, their success was great. 
This tends to show that there was no im¬ 
perative necessity for the company organisa¬ 
tion. Something, however, may be said 
in its favour. In the beginning trade 
would have developed more slowly, but for 
the feeling of security that membership of 
a company afforded. Moreover, although 
private enterprise preceded the organisation 
of merchants into a company, yet the belief 
in the advantages of a monopoly probably 
helped to stimulate the energies of indi¬ 
viduals, who hoped, by opening out a new 
trade, to receive this reward for their 
exertions. 

There is muoh of great interest in the 
chapters on the Working Classes. Mr. 
Hewins shows that the evils which are 
generally ascribed to the factory system 
were not unknown under the domestic. We 
hear more of them, because the working 
classes have found a voice and are no longer 
condemned to suffer in silence. But grind¬ 
ing poverty and its dreary follower, the 
sweating system, are not spectres that have 
haunted the modern world alone. 

“ In the seventeenth century the dealer or the 
factor was master of the lives and fortunes of 
the working classes. He had them completely 
in his power. ... He might coerce the workers 
into accepting goods they did not want, in lien 
of money wages; and after keeping them at 
starvation point, he might have them whipped 
or set in the stocks for embezzling cloth or other 
goods entrusted to them, which they hoped to 
sell for food.” 

The tables that are given to help us under¬ 
stand the rate of wages would be infinitely 
more useful if a key to them were provided. 
As they stand, they are unintelligible to the 
general reader. 

Enough has been said to show the strength 
and weakness of the book. Mr. Hewins 
has written some praiseworthy lectures on 
certain points of trade and finance, but he 
has failed to work them into an organic 
whole. 

Chaeles H. Gbkbne. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Snare of the Fowler. By Mrs. Alexander. 

In 3 vols. (Cassells.) 

Wedded to Sport. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Mark Tilhtson. By James Baker. In 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low.) 

My Flirtations. By Margaret Wynman. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
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A Mysterious Family. By a New Writer. 

(W. H. Allen.) 

I, Too. By Mrs. Gerard Ford. (Simpkin, 

Marshall & Co.) 

3 he Visible To Be. (Leadenhall Press.) 

Certainly the best ol an average lot of 
novels coming under review this week is 
The Snare of the Fowler, which in no par¬ 
ticular falls short of the best of Mrs. Alex¬ 
ander’s works, and here and there rises 
above them all, exhibiting increased subtlety 
of analysis and a maturedly practised hand. 
It is a powerful, well-designed story through¬ 
out, with distinctive characters, and an un¬ 
interrupted current of interest. Myra Dallas, 
supposed to be the illegitimate daughter of 
Frederic Dallas, is thrown, by the death of 
the latter, upon the hands of his sister-in- 
law, a Mrs. Dallas, who lives, and has a 
select circle of acquaintance, in South Ken¬ 
sington. Unwilling to compromise herself 
by undertaking the care of a girl with a 
blotted escutcheon, she turns Myra out upon 
the world, having secured for her a situation 
as assistant in a ladies’ school somewhere 
in North London. Within a few months, 
however, she drives up unexpectedly to the 
young ladies’ establishment, greets her niece 
with an altogether unusual empressement , 
brings her back, and establishes her once 
more at South Kensington, and encourages 
matrimonial projects between Myra and 
Lionel Ashby, her son by a former marriage. 
Here we have “ the snare of the fowler.” 
The attentions of Lionel becoming unendur¬ 
able, Myra Dallas makes a bolt from the 
house, and experiences the customary for¬ 
tunes of the penniless maiden who is des¬ 
tined to emerge triumphant at the end of 
the story. Of course the secret of it all is 
that Mrs. Dallas has discovered proofs of 
Myra’s legitimacy, which places the latter 
in the position of a great heiress, and her 
whole aim and object has been to bring about 
a desirable marriage for her dissipated and 
spendthrift son. Strong interest attaches 
to all the chief characters in the story. 
Myra is charming in her naivete and frank¬ 
ness ; Jack Leyton, a man of literary and 
artistic tastes, but with a seared heart, who 
late in life rises again to an absorbing 
passion, is an equally creditable creation; 
but the feature of the book is undoubtedly 
Mrs. Dallas, the intriguing Society woman, 
whose schemes so fatally overreach them¬ 
selves in the end. These three characters 
alone would suffice to make a reputation 
for the tale. 

Mrs. Edward Kennard’s method is almost 
invariably the same. She holds a perpetually 
standing brief for that portion of the femi¬ 
nine world which, if not altogether meriting 
the contemptuous title of “the shrieking 
sisterhood,” is at all events dissatisfied with 
the conditions under which the Almighty 
has placed it, and would fain change the 
order of things by protesting, or would in 
any case protest, whether by so doing it 
changes them or not. Wedded to Sport is 
a novel of the kind which usually proceeds 
from this author’s pen. Sir Philip Ver- 
schoyle—one wonders how he came by such 
an elaborately sounding name, considering 
that his father tramped barefoot as a boy 
from Birmingham to London—is a selfish, 


low-mannered, and brutal husband. As a 
bachelor he is rejected by Blanche Sylvester, 
a young woman of free and easy habits, 
who might possibly have suited him; and in 
a fit of pique he rides over to a neighbouring 
town, and makes a proposal of marriage to 
Bligh Burton—a governess in poor cir¬ 
cumstances, with a widowed ana invalid 
mother—who is induced to accept him for 
her mother’s sake. Most of the novel is 
taken up with details of the uncomfortable 
married relations of the pair, until the death 
of Sir Philip leaves his widow free to marry 
Lord de Bretton. The latter she has met 
when running away from her husband, and 
has already confessed her love for him in 
the depths of a Welsh coal mine, during 
the harrowing moments of a fire-damp ex¬ 
plosion. In all particulars descriptive of 
sport—including also horse chanting and 
turf frauds—Mrs. Kennard in the present 
novel is as good as ever, which is saying 
a great deal; yet she never misses an oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing in this sort of thing: 

“ A horse’s life, a horse’s health, what are they 
in comparison with the temporary plea ure' of 
the rider P Because the one is a soulless animal, 
he may go till he drops, whilst the other, who 
calls himself a man, subscribes to charities, and 
talks philanthropy, may be as c uel to his 
steed as he is to his wife, for the simple reason 
that they are both within his power,” 

the implication naturally being—to render 
the similitude complete—that the wife passes 
for a soulless animal too. One would scarcely 
have thought that the brutal masculine 
creations which Mrs. Kennard takes the 
trouble to portray were worth the powder 
and shot she expends upon them; and the 
subject would be hardly worth notice if it 
were not that this lady has some capital 
qualities as a writer, and it is a pity that 
she should persist in running one particular 
hobby to death. She is full of well-directed 
satire against social vices and shams, and 
is remarkably skilful both in dialogue and 
in detailed description. All her excellences 
and defects come out conspicuously in this 
story. 

Mr. James Baker prefaces his novel, 
entitled Mark Tillotson, by the announce¬ 
ment that it is intended to be the last of 
his river stories, the present one being 
devoted to the Elbe, while previous ones 
have been laid in the scenery of the Rhine, 
the Danube, and the Lyn in North Devon. 
It would be an unworthy as well as an 
undignified proceeding to congratulate the 
author upon having Drought his series to 
a close; for, in truth, he is a writer possess¬ 
ing some sterling merits, and from certain 
points of view his novel is irreproachable. 
It is constructed from the highest standpoint 
of art, morals, literature, and religion. The 
writer has a genuine appreciation of scenery, 
especially sceneiy of a wild and rugged 
nature, while, at the same time, cherishing 
a deep devotion to all developments of the 
beautiful in architecture, music, and paint¬ 
ing; and his views find correct and com¬ 
mendable expression in the utterances of 
four at least of his characters, namely, 
Mark Tillotson, a wealthy flour merchant; 
Madge Tillotson, his sister; David Shedden, 
an amateur artist; and Edith Treverton, a 
blameless heroine. These four meet together 


Di 


constantly; they have exalted ideas; they 
converse in faultless taste and with strict 
propriety. Yet it may be questioned 
whether all this excellence is exactly the 
thing we look for, when we sit down to 
unbend our mind over a three-volume novel 
It would be rather cruel to condemn the 
interminable discussions on music, the 
drama, &c., as mere art-shop ; at the same 
time, one can hardly avoid entertaining an 
uneasy suspicion that Mark Tillotson and 
his friends are, after all, a set of rather 
tiresome prigs, who deoeive themselves into 
the belief that they worship a good deal 
which they really know but little about, 
and who back one another up on the prin¬ 
ciple of a Mutual Admiration Society. This 
suspicion is strengthened by the relief we 
feel when we encounter more genuine and 
natural creations: as, for instance, Luke 
Waddington, a dissatisfied and ambitious 
young speculator; and a sort of beautiful 
demon, named Lola Raphaelli, full of art 
and passion and wickedness. It is to be 
feared that Mr. Baker will fail to imbue 
many readers with his own enthusiasm, or 
to lead them patiently to the end of his 
third volume. 

An altogether amusing and refreshing 
novelette is My Flirtations, by Margaret 
Wynman. One great merit of the book is 
that, being divided into thirteen chapters, 
each devoted to a separate “ flirtation,” one 
can take it up and lay it down at any odd 
time without inconvenience. Besides this, 
it abounds in humorous Society sketches of 
many well-known types, such as the man 
who takes select parties to the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, and calls everybody a 
“ dear person the man who gives dinner 
parties where “ all the women are elderly 
and smoke, while the men are young and 
don’t”; and the man who changes his 
friends as often as his buttonhole. The 
illustrations by Mr. Partridge are excellent. 

A Mysterious Family is “ dedicated to the 
members of the Ladies’ Literary Union of 
Colne, Lancashire,” and is the sort of story 
which of itself suggests an origin in a 
learned ladies’ coterie. It is eminently 
literary: there is a wealth of allusion and 
historical parallel forthcoming on every 
occasion, which betokens a steady course of 
rescribed reading and a well-digested note- 
ook. However, in spite of its erudition, 
and the unquestionable orthodoxy of its 
views, the book does not contain much that 
is exciting or even in any great degree 
entertaining. It is full of the untrained 
exuberance of a writer who is apt to run 
riot with her ideas, and to confuse sublime 
and ridiculous. The mysterious family keep 
their mother, who is mad, in the top flat of 
their mansion, while a brother, who is also 
mad, is concealed in the basement. The 
only sane member of the household, Francis 
Chichester, picks up a wife on Westminster 
Bridge: she was lying on the pavement in 
a thick snowstorm, and was “ evidently a 
lady, for the black serge gown was beauti¬ 
fully made.” To be a successful novelist, 
the writer will have to adopt a lighter touch 
and pay a stricter regard to accuracy. 

Except for the unlucky circumstance that 
nearly all the characters in /, Too do the 
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wrong thing, fall in love with or marry the 
wrong person, die when they ought to have 
lived, or live when they might more appro¬ 
priately have died, there is nothing un¬ 
pleasant in its pages. It is wholesome in 
tone, and the first half of the volume is for 
the most part lively and humorous. The 
second portion is of a rather gloomy nature, 
but dismal stories are much relished by a 
certain class of readers. 

Novel writers who choose the marvellous 
and supernatural as a theme can always 
prove tne truth of their case—at least to 
their own satisfaction—seeing that both the 
antecedents and the resultant phenomena 
are at their own disposal. The author of The 
Visible To Be describes a voyage from India, 
in the course of which, being an expert in 
chiromancy, she detects in the hands of 
nearly all the passengers and crew indica¬ 
tions of imminent danger of death by 
drowning. Sure enough, the vessel is 
wrecked in the Bed Sea; some are actually 
drowned, and the rest have a narrow escape. 
We are not told what the precise mark is 
which denotes danger of drowning. The 
author dedicates the book to “ the gentle¬ 
man who has asked me to be his wife,” but 
who, it would seem, declines to carry out 
his proposal so long as the lady continues 
to be a votary of the black art. 

John Barrow Allen. 


GIFT B00K8. 

Adrift in a Great City. By M. E. Winchester. 
With Illustrations by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
(Seeley.) Of course, it was most embarrassing for 
an old childless widower and his old maid of a 
sister to have a baby of seven weeks left on their 
hands by a railway porter, and they behaved (as 
might have been expected) in a manner which 
excites laughter rather than admiration in the 
reader. Fortunately, there was a doctor handy, 
and also a poor woman who had just lost her 
husband and her baby, so the little Rafaello 
Paolo Giovanni was soon as comfortable as any 
little prince of the same age could be. It was 
not, however, quite the same as he grew older, 
for the old maid (who was his great-aunt) did 
not take kindly to children in general, or to this 
child in particular; and if it had not been for 
“Teona” (his foster-mother), he would not 
have passed such a happy babyhood. He was 
not exactly too happy to please Aunt Rosalie, 
for she did not mean to be cruel; but it is not 
pleasant to feel that a nurse is much more to 
your own ward than yourself, and it is easy to 
persuade yourself that a change would be 
desirable, not only for your sake but for his. 
So “ Teena” was sent away, and Rafaello was 
so upset that nothing could be done with him. 
Somebody told him that “Teena” had gone 
over the sea, and so he gave them all the slip 
and ran away to the seashore to find “ Teena ” ; 
and he would have been drowned if it had not 
been for “Teena” and the big dog Gelert, who 
most fortunately happened to be near the spot. 
The incident reminds us of something we have 
read in a story by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and 
it cannot be denied that both here and in one 
or two other places in the book we are a little 
bit struck witn the convenient manner in which 
things happen. When, for instance, a little 
boy has, by his unexpected appearance in the 
world, destroyed the chance of a cousin 
succeeding to a title and a property, and by 
his unexpected disappearance (and supposed 
death) has made things “ as they were, it is 
not often that the two meet and make each 


other’s acquaintance casually, one as a clergy¬ 
man and the other as a gutter boy in a large 
town. But this is one of the charms of the 
book, that, while essentially true and consistent 
throughout, it keeps us ever in that delightful 
land between the improbable and the impossible, 
where romance and poetry live for ever. It is 
too true that Rafaello (or Lello, as he is called) 
becomes a gutter boy and Gelert a gutter dog, 
if there be such a thing, and they live with an 
old man in a cellar and make mends with a 
poor girl with one eye, and several other 
extremely humble persons, whose lives Lello 
cheers with his fine spirit and his fiddle. And 
at last everything comes right, beautifully 
right, for his life in the slums has done him no 
harm, and “ Teena ” is happy again, and Aunt 
Rosalie is so greatly improved that she becomes 
quite a dear old lady; and the reader feels that 
he has not read a cleverer or a sweeter book 
for a long time. 

Chronicles of Fairyland ; Fantastic Tales for 
Old and Young. By Fergus Hume. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) We think Gillydrop was a very 
naughty fairy indeed; and we fear that the 
morals of Fairyland do not keep up to the old 
standard, when such great offences as Gilly- 
drop’s pass without more exemplary punish¬ 
ment. We fear that some of the sentimental 
sympathy with crime, which is one of the most 
deplorable results of later civilisation, has some¬ 
how found its way among the “ little people” 
who use to be “good people” too. Let the 
reader judge—Gillydrop would go to Giant- 
land, though Oberon forbad him. This was bad 
enough; but when he got there, he made a 
bargain with a giant for his own personal 
profit to fetch him two children for dinner. 
The giant was starving: this was the ostensible 
excuse; and so the wicked thing’s life was to 
be saved by the lives of two innocent human 
beings. The children are brought; and then 
Gillydrop finds he has been deceived, and that 
the promised reward (let the reader find out 
what that was) is not to be his. Then, far 
more we fear to revenge himself on the giant 
than to be kind to the children, he takes them 
back again to their own home. And this act, 
which, even at best, is only undoing a 
shocking malefaction, is accounted such a good 
deed, that his exile from Fairyland is revoked, 
and he is received back more like a hero than 
a lost sheep. Nevertheless, we regret to ray 
that we have found some pleasure in reading 
this story, and still more pleasure in reading 
some of the others, which are full of fancy and 
fun, and as a rule have very excellent morals. 

Bread and Butter Stories. By Edith Carring¬ 
ton. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) And very nice 
bread and butter, too, almost as nice as that 
which Cinder-EIla cut for the Prince in that 
first and best of the stories in this little volume. 
And the best part of this particular story is the 
beginning, where Ella goes and sits on the flat 
stone by the river and enters into conversation 
with the water-rat. He is an excellent rat, 
full of sympathy for Ella, and gives her good 
advioe according to his lights. But though 
good-natured and wise, he is rather a worldly 
little rat, and Ella finds that she cannot follow 
his clever suggestions without being rather 
unkind to her father and mother and brothers 
and sisters. It is true they are not very kind 
to her, and she has to spend all her tune in 
cutting bread and butter, and putting on coals 
and darning stockings, without so much as a 
“thank you.” But she struggles on, finding, 
after all, as we hope her little readers will, that 
however wearying and disheartening it may be 
to go on making people happy at her own 
expense, it is better than making herself happy 
at theirs. Need we ray any more to recommend 
these stories to parents and guardians P As for 
their children and wards, we need only add that 


the stories are sure to find favour with them, 
for they are pretty and pathetic. 

’93, or the Revolution Amongst Flowers. By 
Florence Byng. (Fisher Unwin.) There is 
sufficient cleverness in this book to make us 
wish that it had been better employed. 
Flowers and politics do not go well together, 
and the mixture is one eminently unsuited for 
children. Nor is it very easy, even for grown¬ 
up children, to understand what it is all about, 
except that Ireland has a good deal to do with 
it, and that if flowers, instead of being content 
with their present habits and appearance, went 
in for new fangled fashions and advanced ideas, 
they would be very ugly, and ultimately die by 
the adoption of Radical principles. There are, 
however, some amusing passages in the book. 
The incursion of American ideas, for instance, 
is the subject of this little dialogue. 

“ ‘ And yet wisdom is said to have come from the 
East,’ observed Miriam. 

“ ‘ Yes, so wisdom did, but she has travelled all 
round the globe now, and is coming back the other 
way,’ was the wise and clever reply.” 

Once more we observe with regret that the 
ideal of a learned oelibacy is beginning to be 
held up even in the nursery. The book ends 
with this exquisitely chaste denouement — 

" Miriam has not married, but has developed into 
an enthusiastic botanist, and looks upon her 
flowers as her children, whom she delights to 
arrange in classes.” 

A Ring of Rubies. By L. T. Meade. (A. D. 
Innes & Co.) This was, indeed, a wonderful 
ring, and Rosamund was a most fortunate girl 
to have such a relative as Cousin Geoffrey 
(albeit a little eccentric), and to be able and 
willing to fall in love with just the right man at 
the right time. What did not that ring of 
rubies do for her ? though it was so small that 
she could not get it on at all at first or to any 
but her little finger afterwards. First of all, it 
enabled her to raise ever so much money by 
lending it to a lady to wear. Probably there 
never was any lady at any time in the world’s 
history who would have been willing to hire a 
ruby ring at such a cost; but Rosamund found 
her at once, just when she wanted to provide 
comforts for her poor sister-in-law. Then the 
ring had a spring, which opened a little 
secret place, where she found a tiny little bit of 
paper hidden there by the cunning Cousin 
Geoffrey; and on this tiny Bcrap of paper the 
defunot humourist, whose will was missing, had 
written a few words in such tiny writing that 
she had to get a microscope to read it. They 
were, “Look in the Chamber of Myths.” Now 
the dead but wily cousin had a room in his 
house so named ; and Rosamund, after a search 
of two or three days, found his will there, 
which divided his property between her and 
her cousin on condition that they married one 
another. There was no difficulty whatever 
about this: so they married, and, let us hope, 
were happy ever after. 

The Great Show in Kobol-land. By Frank R. 
Stockton. (Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) This is 
an amusing book, cleverly illustrated. But we 
think we have already said this and more about 
it, and shall, therefore, be excused from adding 
anything to our former notice, except a regret 
that it does not seem to have reached a second 
edition yet. 

In the Queen’s Navte. By Commander C. N. 
Robinson and John Leyland. (Griffith, 
Farran &Co.) Closely printed, well illustrated, 
and packed full of tremendous adventures with 
sharks, natives, and icebergs, what book oould 
be more fascinating for boys ? It purports to 
contain the adventures of a colonial cadet on 
his way to the Britannia; and no lad can 
ever have seen so much powder burnt and such 
! frequent recourse to cold steel at the outset of 
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his career without in due time rising to a 
distinguished position in the service. It is 
written with plenty of spirit, and ought to 
beguile the direful miseries of wet days in the 
Christmas holidays. 

Viking Boys. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 
(Nisbet.) Everyone will welcome another 
charming story of boys, and boats, and adven¬ 
ture, set among the stormy Shetland waves, 
with that delightful background of local colour, 
which this authoress knows so well how tosupply. 
A high tone of honour and morality runs 
through it, and an old family feud is composed 
by the sensible behaviour of the lads. 

In Her Own Right. By Elisabeth Neal. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) Miss Neal 
has here written a novelette of considerable 
power. Character is subtly discriminated, the 
plot gradually unfolded, and the interest main¬ 
tained to the end. Austin and Lady Eastwood 
deserve their happiness. This is one of the 
most natural and carefully-written books we 
have received this year. 

Honor Pentreath. By Mrs. H. Clarke. 
(S.P.C.K.) This is a study of a self-sufficient, 
unsympathetic character, suddenly dropped 
down among the warm-hearted Comishmen. 
Honor begins by being proud, cold, unwilling 
to make allowance for others, but gradually 
softens after witnessing the patient goodness of 
her sister-in-law. In point of art, perhaps, 
the conversion is too sudden. The book is 
likely to do good, but why should Mrs. Clarke 
fall into that common pitfall of the West 
Country dialect, the use of “to stand” as a 
transitive verb ? And what is the puzzle con¬ 
nected with the MA appended to her name on 
the cover, while the mystic letter's resemble 
MH on the back of the book, and on the title 
page M and the Greek lambda ? A word of 
praise must be granted to the beautiful design 
on the cover. 

Little Sister a of Pity. By Ismay Thorn. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.) The four 
stories which compose this little volume are 
well-meaning, but somewhat fatuous and 
improbable. The Sisters of Pity are two little 
girls who find a drowned mariner. In due 
time he turns out to have been a peer, and his 
mother, a countess, leaves these children her 
“ personal estate ” ; it is not said what becomes 
of the realty. In another of these stories, the 
vicar calls to his curate much as if the latter 
had been a footman, “ John, ring the bell! ” 
Were this behaviour common, there would soon 
be strikes among the inferior clergy. 

The. Little Doctor: or, the Magic of Nature. 
By Darley Dale. (Wells Gardner, Darton 
& Co.) This is a highly improbable story of a 
boy kidnapped by Swedish gipsies. They take 
him to the fair at Nijni Novgorod, which gives 
an opening for the best description in the book. 
The author, however, does not seem a practised 
writer, as the expression, “Where did you 
learn the news from ? ” may testify. 

^ The Story of John O. Paton, told for Young 
Foils : or Thirty Years among South Sea 
Cannibals. By the Bev. James Paton. (Hodder 
& Stoughton). The autobiography of Mr. John 
Paton, a missionary, is here recast, and a few 
fresh incidents and forty-five illustrations, each 
more or less horrific, of naked savages added. 
As these cannot be intended to deter boys from 
becoming missionaries, they are probably 
supplied in order that they may lend the flavour 
of a sensational story to the life of Mr. Paton. 
With regard to his self-devotion and perilous 
work among the New Hebrides, there cannot be 
two opinions. But the style of the narrative 
here given, and the presumption that it must 
oe grateful to many, are matters of astonishment. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Ellis & Elvey have in prepara¬ 
tion a collected edition of the poems of 
the forgotten Elizabethan poet, William Basse, 
edited by Mr. B. Warwick Bond. Although 
some of them, such as his Epitaph on 
Shakapere, and the “ Angler’s Song,” written 
for Izaak Walton, are well known, a good 
many, which are only to be found at present 
scattered among various books of the period, 
will be new to most readers. Some of the 
poems are reprinted for the first time since 
1602 from unique copies, while a large portion 
of the text is taken direct from the autograph 
manuscript. The editor has written an intro¬ 
duction, giving all available details about 
Basse’s life, and also added explanatory 
notes to the poems. The volume will be illus¬ 
trated with coloured facsimiles of the original 
title-page and frontispiece. 

A small edition of the newly recovered 
Gospel according to Peter and Apocalypse of 
Peter is now in preparation at the Cambridge 
University Press, and will be ready in a few 
days. It will include a lecture on the Gospel by 
Mr. J. Armitage Robinson, of Christ’s College, 
and another on the Apocalypse by Mr. M. B. 
James, of King’s College; and it will contain 
the Greek texts emended and annotated, to¬ 
gether with translations into English. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s New Biographical 
Dictionary, containing memoirs of the most 
eminent men and women of all ages and 
countries, will be ready for publication in a few 
days. 

Messrs. William Blackwood & Rons will 
publish shortly a work by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Waco, principal of King’s College, entitled 
The Christian Faith an d Recent Agnostic 
Attacks. 

Mr. H. W. Lucy’s Diary of the Salisbury 
Parliament will be ready for publication next 
week. It is fully illustrated by Mr. Harry 
Furniss, 

The tenth and concluding volume of the now 
edition of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia will be 
published with the new year. The entire 
work contains upwards of 30,000 articles, 
written by nearly one thousand contributors, 
including many eminent authorities on their 
several subjects ; and it is illustrated with 
more than 3500 wood-engravings, and fifty 
coloured maps. Among the more important 
articles in the forthcoming volume may be 
mentioned; “ Sweating System,” by Mr. D. F. 
Schloss; “ Tasmania, by Sir E. N. C. 
Braddon ; “ Telegraph,” by Dr. W. H. Preece; 

“ Temperance,” by Sir Wilfrid Lawson; 

“ Tennyson ” and “ Wordsworth,” by Prof. F. 

T. Palgrave; “Thackeray,” by Mrs. Ritchie; 

“ Theosophy,” by Mrs. Annie Besant; “ Thucy¬ 
dides” and “Troy,” by Mr. F. B. Jevons; 
“Tithe,” by Mr. B. E. Prothero; “Titian” 
and “Turner,” by Mr. P. G. Hamerton; 
“Trade Unions,” by Mr. George Howell; 
“Tread-wheel,” by Sir E. F. Du Cane; 
“Council of Trent,” by Mr. T. G. Law; 
“Turkestan,” by Prof. A. Vambery; “Tur¬ 
key,” by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole; “Uni¬ 
tarians,” by the Bev. R. B. Drummond; 
“Universities,” by Mr. P. Hume Brown; 

“ Veda,” by Prof. Eggeling; “ Virgil,” by Mr. 

J. W. Mackail; “Volunteers,” by Lord 
Kingsburgh; “Horace Walpole,” by Mr. 
Austin Dobson; “Water-supply,” by Sir F. 
Bramwell; “Weismann,” by Mr. Edward 
Clodd; “Whist,” by Mr. Henry Jones; 
“Women’s Rights,” by Mrs. H. Fawcett; 
“Writing” and “York,” by Canon Isaac 
Taylor; and “ Wycliffe,” by Mr. F. D. 
Matthew. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin announces The 
Invasion of Fishguard by the French in 1797, 
being passages taken from the diary of the 
Rev. Daniel Rowlands, some time vicar of 
Llanflangelpenybont. The volume is dedicated 
to the Earl of Cawdor. 

Messrs. Cassell & Co. will issue on 
Monday next Mrs. Meade’s new book, entitled 
Bashful Fifteen ; and A Blot of Ink, translated 
from the Frenoh of Rene Bazin by Q. and 
P. M. Francke. These works will also be pub¬ 
lished simultaneously in New York. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication Mildmay : or The Story of the First 
Deaconesses Institution, by Mina Harriette J. 
Cooke; and also, shortly, That Nothing be 
Lost, being selections from Mrs. Pennefather's 
addresses. 

Messrs. Tillotson & Son have arranged 
with Mr. William Tirebuck, author of 
“Dome” and “Saint Margaret,” for another 
batch of short stories for serial publication. 

Capt'n Davy's Honeymoon has gone into a 
second edition. The first edition of 3000 
copies was sold out in a fortnight or there¬ 
abouts. 

Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have in the 
ress a second edition of the volume of essays 
y the late J. Hain Friswell, which was 
recently published under the title of This 
Wicked World. 

The Rev. Dr. C. Geikie’s Life of Christ 
is being translated into Russian by one of the 
dignitaries of the eathedral at Moscow; the 
first volume will be published at Christmas, 
three others following at short intervals. In 
America, five editions of this book have been 
issued by different publishers. 

A German translation of Mrs. Brightweu’s 
Wild Nature Won by Kindness has just 
appeared under the title of “ Liebe zur Thier- 
Welt.” 

In order to avoid misconceptions, Mr. Walter 
Besant hag felt it desirable to resign the chair¬ 
manship of the Incorporated Society of Authors, 
though he will remain a member of the execu¬ 
tive committee. Sir Frederick Pollock has been 
elected chairman in his place. 

At the meeting of the Ethical Society on 
Sunday next, in Essex Hall, Strand, Mr. 
Percival Chubb will read a paper on “ Gteoree 
Meredith.” ^ 

Mr. Winslow Jones calls our attention to 
an entry in Mr. Weaver’s Somerset Incum¬ 
bents (p. 406), which shows that Thomas 
Chaucer, as forester of North Petherton, a 
post to which he was appointed in 1416-17, 
either had or exercised m 1420 the right of 
presentation to the church, free chapel, or 
chantry, of “ Newton Plecy ” (North Newton), 
near North Petherton. The incumbent he 
presented was William Stole, on the death of 
the former holder, Richard Wytyng. Style was 
instituted on August 26, 1420, and the pre¬ 
senter is entered as “Tho. Chaucer, arm.,” in 
Hugo’s extracts from the register of Btahop 
Bubbewyth (leaf 175). In 1328, the owner of 
another Chaucer family name, John Heyroun, 
presented John de Nyweton to the same church 
of Newton Plecy. There is no entry of a vacancy 
during Geoffrey Chaucer’s foresterahip, 1390- 
1400. 

In the first volume of the Aldine Wordsworth, 
the lines beginning 

“ If thou indeed derive thy light from heaven.” 
which should follow the title-page, have, by 
an unfortunate mistake, been omitted. A 
separate leaf giving the lines will be issued 
with the second volume for insertion in vol. i., 
or may be obtained from the publishers. 
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THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The December number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain a portrait of Abdul 
Hamid II., Sultan of Turkey, engraved from a 
photograph, which is believed to be the only 
authentic likeness that has ever been published. 
It will be accompanied by a character-sketch, 
written by one who has access to special sources 
of information. 

The forthcoming number of the Musical 
Herald will contain a description of the music 
library at Buckingham Palace, which contains 
Handel’s manuscripts, together with abiography 
of Sir William Cusins, Master of Music to the 
Queen. 

The Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine 
will have for frontispiece a reproduction of a 
water-colour painting, and the articles also will 
largely have to do with art. The historic 
panels painted for the Hotel de Ville at Paris 
will be illustrated with full-page engravings 
from the originals by M. M. Puvis ae 
Chavannes, Bauary, J.-P. Laurens, and others; 
Mr. H. H. Boyesen will write about the 
Norwegian school of painting; Messrs. W. H. 
Low and Kenyon Cox about the nude in art; 
and Mr. Frank D. Millet about decoration at 
the Chicago Exhibition, which is under his own 
charge. There will also be a poem by Mr. T. 
Bailey Aldrioh, and a description of the 
triumphal entry of the Emperor William I. into 
Berlin by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 

Mr. Wolcott Balkstiee’s posthumous 
novel, “ Benefits Forgot,” will be commenced 
in the December Century. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

On the nomination of Prof. Babington, Mr. 
Francis Darwin, at present reader in botany at 
Cambridge, has been appointed deputy-professor 
for the current academical year. 

The University of Cambridge has conferred 
the completo degree of M.A., honoris causa, 
upon Sir Robert Stawell Ball, the successor of 
Prof. Adams in the Lowndean chair of 
astronomy and geometry. 

On the recommendation of the special board 
for oriental studies at Cambridge, a grant of 
£100 has been made from the Worts Travelling 
Scholars’ Fund to Mr. S. Sehechter, reader in 
Talmudic, towards defraying his expenses in 
visiting Italian libraries to examine Hebrew 
MSS., on condition that he report the results of 
his investigations in a form that may hereafter 
be published. 

Me. Taw Sein Ko, formerly translator to the 
government of Burma, has been appointed 
teacher of Burmese to the Indian Civil Service 
students at Cambridge. 

Me. J. L. Myees, who was selected the other 
day to a fellowship at Magdalen, has now been 
elected to the Craven fellowship at Oxford, 
which is in the nature of an endowment for two 
years’ classical research abroad; and Mr. 
J. M. C. Cheetham, of Christ Church, has been 
appointed to the studentship founded at the 
British School at Athens in honour of Sir 
Charles Newton. 

We have received from Trinity College, 
Dublin, the number of Kottabos for Michaelmas 
term (London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 
The English verses do not seem to us equal to 
those in the Oxford Magazine, and are singularly 
destitute of local colour: there is absolutely 
nothing about the tercentenary. But, as usual, 
the classical translations atone for this weak¬ 
ness. Prof. Tyrrell turns the advice of Polonius 
to Laertes into Greek elegiacs—a remarkable feat, 
when it would have been so much easier to turn it 
into Greek iambics. The same metre end 


language has naturally been adopted by the sionally, I believe, his devoted wife acted as his 
Rev. George Wilkins for a graceful version of amanuensis. 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes and Mr. During his connexion with the London 
J. F. Davies converts the “ Septum, Gades,” of press, his independent and sturdy character 
Horace into Greek Sapphics, which, however, was an embarrassment to those weaker oorre- 
are not the Sapphics of Sappho. But the gem spondents who were inclined to yield to 
of the number is Prof. Palmer’s rendering of certain relaxing influences, such as those John 
‘‘John Anderson, my Jo,” entitled “ Felices Bright once stigmatised as failings to which 
ter et amplius,” for the second stanza of which frequenters of the gilded salons of men high 
we must find room : in office were liable. His high writing desk 


re must find room : in office were liable. His high writing desk 

“ a! Marce, mi sperate, Marce Semproni, never became a branch office for the various 

haud separati scandiums, rides, clivum : reports and statements, more or less exact, 

multique nobis, Marce, candidi soles which official hacks wished to make pass current 

fulsere, pulchre cum mihi fuit tecum: in other lands. I look back with pleasure at 

nobis cundum, Marce, nunc vacillanti having relieved him for some months of his 

grade deorsum, sed manus erunt iunctae, anxiety to find a substitute when he sought a 

imoque colie dormiemus amplexi, change from the malaria of a Roman summer, 

mi Marce, mi sperate, Marce Semproni.” His love of fresh air might have involved 

The Librarian of the Union at Cambridge serious consequences, if he had adopted in a 


writes :— fever district of Italy his lifelong practice of 

“ There is a mis-statement in the ‘ University sleeping by night near an open window. Ever 
Jottings ’ of last week’s Acadbmy, with regard to active, it was easy for him to climb the 
the Cambridge Union Society, which I should be numerous stairs which led to his apartment, 


motion to place the whole 


Zola’s works in 


and his brisk and rapid strides were hard to 
keep pace with in oircling round the Pindo 


the library, the result being, as you state, that Gardens or elsewhere. One autumn, sciatica 


there was a majority of 11 in favour of the motion. 
But as the question affected the Society’s finances, 
a majority of three quarters of those voting was 
required, and the motion was therefore lost.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

on MOLIEEE, AFTBE EEADINQ Le Misanthrope. 
“ Ce moqutur pensif comme tin apotre." 

Thou “mocker with the apostle’s dreaming brow” ! 
Of all our bards, that still parade their smart, 
Not happy till the world nas seen their heart, 
Is one so weary, wise, and firm as thou ? 

Surely thou art a cordial for us now ; 

Not only that thou lord of laughter art 


Boundless and loud, but that thou stand’st sixty years ago. 
apart, Alluding to 


grievously troubled him, but the baths of 
Casciana in Tuscany removed and prevented 
any relapse of the malady. 

The photograph which he gave me of him¬ 
self, when seventy-eight years of age, is the 
same as the frontispiece in his book entitled 
What I Remember, and hence quite familiar to 
all. Most of his letters are particularly in¬ 
teresting, and I preserve several as mementos 
of an enduring friendship. One dated a year 
ago was written on the eve of his leaving 
Budleigh Salterton to spend his last winter in 
Rome. In another he expresses a regret that 
he cannot have the pleasure which fell to my 
lot of visiting the Rev. T. Mozley during my 
stay in Cheltenham, a town he saw but once 


apart, 

Keeping thy secret closely, like a vow. 

Yet once, it seems, the smiling mask half fell; 

Art thou not he, who strove to snap his chain 
From the bright slippery soul of Cclimene, 
And go forth, keeping his integrity, 

His love of the pure draught from Nature’s well, 
His scorn of all things that are less than free ? 

Olives Elton. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

THOMAS ADOLPHUS TBOLLOPE. 

Gainsborough : Nov. 16,1892. 

The death of Mr. Thomas Adolphus Trollope has 
come as a shock to his friends. Only a few days 


Alluding to William Howitt (an Anglo- 
Roman of our time), he spoke of his high 
regard for him, and mentioned Nottingham, 
where W. and Mary Howitt long dwelt, as a 
place he had never seen. He writes in another, 
“I have not been ill in bed for more than 
seventy years, and I enjoy life as much, I 
think, as ever I did.” 

I must give one more extract (racy of the 
man), and finish with an agro-dolce specimen of 
his cheery style. 

“ How the people do keep dying! Densantur 
funera ! It is almost enough, as a man I once 
knew said, to make one think one will die oneself 
one of these days! You have, however, hardly 
yet come to the time when your right and left man 
of the file begins to drop around you. To parody 


» ^ 'TI- Thackeray, ‘ If you want to know the worth of a 

before the sad news, I received a letter from him maUi wai V till you come to eighty year!’ The 
without any allusion to his failing health, on the Pope, Gladstone, Bamum (observe the sequence), 
contrary, it was full of calm satisfaction that he Curci, and I were all bom in the same year. Two 
could not, at his advanced age of eighty-two, have recently dropped. l’ecci, the physically 
behold the painful struggle which he foresaw weakliest of the lot, remains.” 
as likely in the immediate future between the He wa8 to u himself the third; ^ not 

men who labour and that most cowardly the burden of his years (borne so gaily) 

thing, Capital, which shnnks at the first sign render him for us who knew his worth and 
of danger.” He said that he thought the con- gaKacity venerable. 

cession to reopen Trafalgar square forjnobs was William Mebceb. 


could not, at his advanced age of eighty-two, 
behold the painful struggle which he foresaw 
as likely in the immediate future between the 
men who labour and “that most cowardly 
thing, Capital, which shrinks at the first sign 
of danger.” He said that he thought the con- 
cession to reopen Trafalgar square forjnobs was William Meecee 

a step in the wrong direction. 

My personal intimacy with Mr. Trollope =============== 

began m 1876, and ended vrith my departure SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

from Rome in 1881. During those years 

scarcely a week passed in the winter season GENERAL LITERATURE, 

that I did not mingle in the pleasant assemblies Bickcll, l. Buoheinbande d. is. bis is. Jahrh. bus 
hi. ImijA in fhn Vin T^Rvinnaln where ho besslschen Bibliotbeken. Leipzig: Hiereemann. 76 M. 
at ms nouse in tne Via mamonaie, wnere ne Evk, A. y. Albrecht Durer*. Leben u. kUnrtleri»ehe Thiitig- 

and his wife (Mrs. Frances Eleanor Trollope) iieit in ihrer Bedeutung f. seine Zeit u. die Gegenwart. 
dispensed their graceful hospitality Visitors 'SSS; Zobe. Lactam, et autre. 

-—-- - fragments incite. Paris: Retaux. 6 fr. 

Kumsch. E. Muster orientalischer Gewebe u. Druckstoffe 
im k. Kunstgewerbe-Muaeum zu Dresden. Dresden: 
Stengel. 70 M. 


dispensed their graceful hospitality. Visitors 
to Rome were always glad to meet the resident 
celebrities and literary people who there con¬ 
gregated. 


Constant work made his fingers grow stiff I.F.cmtvAi.uKB-CH«viai(AAD. Le. Style. Irugais. Fan.: 


with author’s cramp at times, but his hand¬ 
writing latterly was plain and distinct. Occa- 


May & Motteroz. 8 fr. 60 c. 

Marw.b, Xavier. A tiaven le Monde: diverse.curiosttds. 
Pari.: Eirmin-Didot, 3 fr, 60 c. 
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Pixbau, Leo, sculpteors, graveuro, architectes (1664—1886). 
Paris: MorganJ. 60 fr. 

Potshard, Lc'-on. Libre-ltchange et protection. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 6 fr. 

Siaos. Jules. Notices et portraits. Paris: Calmann L6vy. 
7 fr. 60 c. 

Vabshaoks, IT. Ueb. e. Somxnlimg alter italienischer 
DruckoderErlanger UmveraitatabiDliotbek. Erlangen: 
Junge. 4 M. 

Zabbl, 8. Anton Rubinstein. Eln Ktlnstlerleben. Leipzig: 
Senff. 6 M. 

THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Favi, Engi'ne de. Lee Apocalypses juives. Paris: Fiseh- 
bacber. 6 fr. 

Libsb Samuelu. Teztum masoreticom accuratiasime ex- 
pressit etc. 8. Baer. Leipzig: Tauohnitz. I M. 60 Pf. 

HISTORY. 

Lp.buass, C. Consuetudines feudorum. L Compilatio 
antique. Gottingen: Dieterich. 4 M. 

I.k Mkrctbr or Qukhnay, Ad. Essais littcraires et drama- 
tiques. Paris: May & Motteroz. 8 fr. 60 c. 
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Paris: May & Motteroz. 4 fr. 
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60 Pf. 
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20 Pf. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE NEW GREEK FRAGMENT OF ENOCH. 

Oxford: Nov. 16, 1892. 

An important Greek fragment of Enoch, 
comprising the first thirty-two chapters, has 
just been published in a very scholarly manner 
by M. Bouriant, of the Mission Archeologique 
Fran liaise at Cairo, from an MS. found at 
Akliinim during the winter of 1886-87. As 
scholars have hitherto been acquainted only 
with the few chapters of the Greek version of 
Enoch preserved by G. Syncellus, it is difficult 
to over-estimate the value of this new 
discovery. 

The relations which this Gizeh MS., as M. 
Bouriant names it, the Syncellus fragments, 
and the Ethiopie version boar to each other are 
shortly as follows: 

1. The text of the Gizeh MS. and that of the 
Syncellus fragments, though often diverging 
widely, repeatedly agree word for word for 
many verses together. Hence they point to a 
single original translation from the Hebrew as 
their common ancestor. 

2. The Ethiopie version approximates more 
olosely to the text of the Gizeh MS. than to 
that of the Syncellus fragments; and this is 
true not only generally, but extends also at 
times to an agreement in unintelligible readings 
against a better text in Syncellus. 

3. The Ethiopie version agrees occasionally 
with Syncellus against the Gizeh M8. 

4. The Ethiopie preserves, in some instances, 
* better reading than either of the Greek 
fragments, and one from which the corruptions 
in the Jatter oan be explained. 

Hence .the presumption is that the Ethiopie 
version waw made from a text which was the 


parent of that preserved in the Gizeh MS., and 
elder brother to that of the Syncellus fragments. 

The general belief in a Hebrew original of 
Enooh receives confirmation, if confirmation 
were needed, from the presence in this MS. of 
three, if not four, words transliterated from the 
Hebrew. 

But the most important service of this 
disoovery is the criterion it provides for 
determining the value of the various Ethiopie 
MSS. of Enoch. The application of this test to 
these MSS. results in the practical condemna¬ 
tion of the MSS. used by Dillmann in his 
Ethiopie edition of the text, as being represen¬ 
tatives of a most faulty and late form of the 
primitive Ethiopie version. I had already come 
to this conclusion nearly a year and a half ago; 
and in my edition of Enoch, the greater part 
of which is already iu type, I have shown that 
Dillmann's MSS. present a frequently corrupt 
text, and that the truer text is to be found m 
an ancient and hitherto uneollated MS. to 
which I have had access. The Gizeh fragment 
more than confirms the view there expressed; 
in fact, it proves that I did not value this old 
MS. sufficiently, though I followed it over three 
hundred times against Dillmann. By the kind¬ 
ness of the Clarendon Press, I am allowed to 
make the necessary additional changes in the 
parts already in type; and the Mission Archeo¬ 
logique Frangaise has most courteously given 
me permission, through M. Maspero, to reprint 
the Gizeh Greek fragments in my edition. 

R. H. Charles. 


THE LXX IN THE MASORA. 

British Museum : Nov. 18, 1S92. 

References to the LXX in the Masora are very 
rare; and it will therefore probably interest 
many readers of the Academy to know that in 
the ancient and important British Museum 
MS. Harley 5720 there are three marginal 
rubrics which record variants from the Greek 
version. But my chief reason for writing on 
the subject is the enigmatic designation under 
which tne LXX is quoted in that MS. I will 
give as an example the simplest of the three 
rubrics in question. On the phrase D3nt£?C3"bH 
in Jer. xliv. 7 (fol. 2686, ool. 3) the Masora 
Parva contains the following short note: 733 
i.e. , in the reading is bu instead of bs. 
PnzzliDg as the term 73 will probably be to 
most students at first, the idea will soon present 
itself that, the numerical value of that word 
being seventy, it is in all likelihood the LXX 
which is here referred to ; and the conjecture is 
turned into a certainty on finding that the 
LXX. (Ch. li. 7=xliv. 7 in the Hebrew text) 
actually has M <liux<us in&v, thus translating 
DSntPOrbr and not ... . bs. The other 
two rubrics refer to readings in vv. 3 and 13 
of the same chapter ; and allowing for a little 
carelessness on the part of the scribe in the last 
named instance, both these notes help to con¬ 
firm the identity of 72 with the version that goes 
by the name of the “ Seventy.” 

I was myself inclined to argue against the 
Masoretic character of these notes, on the 
ground that the rubrics in question are written 
in a much later hand than the rest of the 
Masora in MS. Harley 5720 ; but Dr. Ginsburg, 
who is well known as an authority on the 
subject, and 1 : ho has carefull 7 collated the 
MS. in question, assures me that such an argu¬ 
ment could not be upheld, as no distinction 
can he made between different rubrics that 
emanate from properly qualified “ Punctuators ” 
or “ Rubricators.” 

For a description of the MS. in which the 
above-named marginal notes occur, I must 
refer the reader to the “Oriental Series” of 
the Paloeographical Society, and I will only 
add that it is one of the British Museum 


Di 


oodices which deserve a most careful examina¬ 
tion both on the part of Biblical students and 
of palaeographists. Its variations from the 
“ textus receptus” are very numerous; its 
Masoretic rubrics, which are occasionally 
written in Arabic, present several interesting 
features; and in its style of writing one seems 
to surprise the oriental hand in its transition to 
the more regular caligraphy of the Spanish 
school. 

G. Mabgoliouth. 


“ENGLISH POEMS.” 

London: Nov. 16, 1862. 

Never answer a criticism, says the golden 
rule. But the rule does not, I believe, forbid 
us to return thanks or to offer explanations 
where advisable. In reference, therefore, to 
Mr. E. E. Chambers’s kind and suggestive 
criticism of my English Poems, I would venture, 
so far as I may, to explain the “ solecisms ” on 
which he lays some stress. 

First, let me say that my title of “ Love 
Platonic ” is ironical. I thought my postscript 
might make that clear. 

“ So sang young Love in high and holy dream 
Of a white love that hath no earthly taint. 

So rapt within his vision he did seem 
Lcbs like an earthly singer than a saint. 

“ Ah ! Boy, it is a dream for life too high. 

It is a bird that hath no feet for earth: 
Strange wings, strange eyes—go, seek another 
sky. 

And find thy fellows of an equal birth.” 

Surely I am right in supposing that snch a 
love, a love bom of, and living entirely in, the 
union of the spirit, may be described as 
“platonic.” That my poems under that head 
did not quite live up to this unfleshly ideal is 
but an ironical criticism on such visionary 
ideals, the very (apparently) spiritual exaltation 
of which is but bom of the physical nature in 
its highest state of sensitiveness. In youth, 
that state is most constant, and it is in youth 
that such ideals possess us. It is only the boy 
who will dream of a mistress all ether, and 
cheerfully welcome a lifetime of loving on the 
principle of “ Parted Presence ” ; and it is only 
he who would passionately ignore the body, aU 
unconscious that the desires he quite innocently 
and sincerely mistakes for spiritual arc but the 
finer appeals of his physical nature subtly 
disguised. His symbolism, try as he will, 
cannot escape the physical. He may talk of 
spirits blending, but be is all the time, though 
unconsciously, thinking of the body. It was, 
as I have said, with an ironic eye upon boy¬ 
hood’s beautiful self-delusion that I entitled 
that particular section of my verses “Love 
Platonic ” ; and, though I might have made the 
irony clearer, there, at any rate, it was. 

In regard to mv having ‘ ‘ confused the nature 
of Phrygian and Lydian music,” it certainly is 
my misfortune to seem to have done so. 
Against misprints even the gods fight in vain. 

I wrote “ Phrygian flutes ” : “ Phrygian lutes ” 
is an emendation by the printer, which I did 
not discover till it was too late to add an 
erratum slip. 

To the seven-stamened lily I plead guilty. 

I first gave the lily six stamens and a pistil, 
which, very likely, was equally erroneous. 
Having no botanical dictionary at hand, I can¬ 
not say; and it is, obviously, quite needless to 
confess that my botanical knowledge is hardly 
even elementary. I often feel it keenly in my 
walks, when I want to say good-morning to a 
flower of which I had not caught the name. 
However, I had the word pistil, I was saying ; 
but deeming it an ungainly word, I 
thought I might venture on the license of 
treating the pistil as a seventh stamen. As I 
think of it, it occurs to me that I might just 
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as well, in describing a family of six sons and 
one daughter, venture to speak of it as a family ' 
of seven sons; though, perhaps, the case of the 
woman of Samaria, with her six husbands, 1 
would be a better illustration. To speak of a 1 
istil as the seventh stamen is as though 1 
escribed her as the seventh husband. Or, is 
this also the vanity of my ignorance F 

If I say that in writing “ Mnemosyne,” I 
had in my mind that side of memory which 
leans to forgetfulness — in fact, “a bad 
memory”—I shall run the risk of seeming 
flippant; yet it was some such idea I had in 
my mind when I wrote, “ send the poor ghost 
to Mnemosyne.’ I was rather figuring memory 
as a lake into which the past is thrown day 
by day, mainly to drown, but some few days 
of it swimming, either through being good 
swimmers, or through holding a tow-line from 
the present. I did not mean exactly Lethe 
—though had Lethe been possible as rhyme, 

I might have meant it! And I can certainly 
understand anyone thinking that I did mean it. 
Were the sonnet worthy of being reprinted, I 
might promise to amend the line in a third 
edition. 

For “ I rise me,” I oan but hide my face in 
shame for my carelessness, but Mr. Chambers 
might have had the humanity to assume that I 
knew better. If some great people build 
better than they know, a great many more 
build worse. The same truth, in a less degree, 
applies to the rhyming of “Beatrice” with 
“liis.” Surely Sir. Chambers might have 
hazarded the conjecture that it was not so much 
through ignorance as bitter constraint, a con¬ 
straint not unknown to rhymers, that I 
suffered what, after all, is possibly a venial 
rhyme, to pass. Otherwise it must be a 
mystery to him that I have a single rhyme 
right in my volume. I oould have shown him 
a very much worse one, though I venture to 
think that in selecting a bad nxyme he has hit 
on an accidental rather than a typical flaw. 
And certainly it is not the greatest masters who 
would have saved me from such a solecism as 
that. Though I have, indeed, much to learn 
from them, I am afraid their example in the 
matter of poetical mint and cummin is not 
always of the safest. It would rather seem 
that I have neglected the modern little masters 
than the great old ones. The great masters had 
something more to do than teach prosody, or 
even, sometimes, to exemplify it. A fine 
thought is worth a good many dropped “h’s.” 
But, of course, such solecisms are matters to be 
noted, if not exaggerated; and for pointing out 
such of mine as indicate artistic carelessness, I 
cannot be other than grateful to Mr. Chambers. 

One other point. In venturing to raise my 
humble protest on behalf of English tradition, 
I had in mind rather the tendency of modem 
English letters than the work of any particular 
poet, the influences in the air, mainly critical as 
yet, which will inevitably, one may fear, affect 
the youngest generation of poets. Two of the 
poets Mr. Chambers named—Mr. Bridges and 
Mr. Alfred Austin—cannot be said to belong 
to that generation. And it is obviously less to 
the purpose, as another critic recently did, to 
name Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Morris, Mr. Pat¬ 
more —poets whose work, though happily not 
yet completed, is certainly not in the bud. 
Even Mr. William Watson is not of the 
youngest, though of the younger school. His 
style, at least, is fast setting, and he may 
certainly bo regarded as safe from those 
influences which threaten men bom a little 
later than himself. Could one only be sure that 
these latter were treading in the same fine 
tradition as he, faithful as he to tho eternal 
sanity of life and literature, one would feel less 
“ in doubt concerning spring.” 

Finally, I maintain that “Decadent” is a 
sufficiently accurate antithesis of “English” 


for working purposes; and that to say that 
because our literature, like every other, has 
been fed from alien literatures, it has no dis¬ 
tinctive character, is to deny the transforming 
process of assimilation. “Take away what it 
owes to foreign sources—Classical, Frenoh, 
Italian, Celtic—and its whole nature would be 
completely changed.” Well, that is surely a 
platitude. The same may be said of an 
Englishman. Take away from him his Norman 
and Coltic blood, and where is he F But the 
argument does not deprive him of his dis¬ 
tinctive character, does not alter the fact that 
the various blends have resulted in something 
quite different from themselves. 

Richard Le Gallienxe. 


THE UPPINGHAM NETTLESHIP MEMORIAL 
FUND. 

Croethwaite Vicarage, Keswick: 

Nov. 16, 1892. 

Old Uppinghamians will be glad to learn 
that a fund has been set on foot to honour the 
memory of Richard Lewis Nettleship, who 
perished on the Dome de Gkrater. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. E. C. 
Selwyn, Schoolhouse, Uppingham, or to the 
Lincoln Stamford and Spalding Bank, Upping¬ 
ham. 

What form the memorial will take is, by the 
headmaster’s wish, to be left to the subscribers 
to decide. If funds allow of it, it is pro¬ 
posed that, in addition to a tablet in the 
school chapel, or a picture or medallion in the 
school library, there shall be established either 
a school prize in his name or an exhibition: 
this latter to be in connexion with Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

H. D. Rawxsley, Hon. Sec. 


“FLORIO’S MONTAIGNE.” 

London: Nov.33, 1893. 

May I be allowed to inform subscribers to 
Mr; Saintsbury’s edition of this work, the 
first volume of which has just been issued, 
that a cancel will be, sent out with Volume II. 
correcting two obvious misprints, on the title- 
page and in the bibliographical notes prefixed to 
the text, which disfigure the present volume ? 
It may be as well to add that the printer accepts 
the full responsibility for these misprints. 

David Nutt. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Nov. 27, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “Symbioein : A 
Story of Plant Parasites and Messmates,” by Prof. H. 
Marshall Ward. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ George Meredith,” by Mr. P. 
Chubb. 

Monday, Not. 28, 5 p.m. London Institution: “ Curiosities 
of Bird Life/’ illustrated, by Mr. B. Bowdler Sharpe. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy : “ Classification and Proper¬ 
ties of Pigments.” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. 8ociety of Arts: ‘‘Cantor Lecture, ‘‘The 
Generation of Light from Coal Gas,” II., by Prof. Vivian 
Lewes. 

8.80 p.m. Geographical: “ To Lake Bangwcolo and 
the Unexplored Region of British Central Africa,” by 
Mr. Joseph Thomson. 

Tuesday, Not. 29. 8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Manu¬ 
facture of Small Anns,” by Mr. John Rigby. 

Wednesday, Nov. 80, 8 p.m. Society of Arts : “ The Copper 
Besouroes of the United States,” by Mr. J. Douglas. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: Conversazione. 

Thursday, Dec. 1, 6 p.m. London Institution: “Photo- 
^ha^f Flying Bullets, &c.,” illustrated, by Prof. 

8 p.m. Boyal Academy : “ New Pigments : Selected 
Palates,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Linn ean: “ Oeoodoma cephalotes and the 
Fungi it Cultivates,” by Mr. J. H. Hart; “ A Small 
Collection of Crinoids from the Sahul Bank, North 
Australia,” by Prof. F. Jeffrey Bell; “Twenty-six New 
Species of Land Shells from Borneo,” by Mr. E. A. 
Smith. 

8 p.m. Chemical: “The Formation of Ordnol and 
other Condensation Products from Dehydracetic Acid,” 
by Mr. J. Norman Collie. 

8 p.m. Viking Club: “Tennyaon,” by Mr. T. 
McKinnon Wood. 

Friday, Dec. 1, 8 p.m. Philological: “ Notes on rhilology,” 
by Mr. Henry Bradley ; “ Queen Elizabeth’s i <•* ,y by 
Dr. F. J. Fumivall. 


SCIENCE. 

MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 

American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. xiv., 
No. 3. (Baltimore.) In this number we have 
several short papers. The object of Prof. 
Cayley’s “ Corrected Semenvariant Tables for 
the Weights 11 and 12 ” (pp. 195-200) is to give 
results, published in Vol. vii., in an improved 
form. M. Weierstrass, in his “ Zur Funktionen- 
lehre,” drew the attention of mathematicians to 
certain functions whioh present special singu¬ 
larities. M. Hermite arrived at these same 
results in another way, and now M. Poincare, 
in bis memoir, “ Sur lea fonctions a espaoes 
lacunaires ” (pp. 201-221), discusses some fresh 
cases of these functions. Dr. McClintock 
writes on “ The Computation of Co-variants by 
Transvection ” (pp. 222-229); Mr. J. C. Fields 
contributes a note on “ The Transformation 
of a System of Independent Variables ” 
(pp. 230-236) • and Mr. Mansfield Merriman 
considers “ The Deduction of Final Formulas 
for the Algebraic Solution of the Quartic 
Equation” (pp. 237-245). A. Hamack and, 
more reoently, Hilbert, of Konigsberg, have 
written upon curves which have nested 
branches— i.c., which have “a set of closed 
branches, of whioh the first is enclosed by each 
of the others, tho second encloses the first and 
is enclosed by each of the others, and so on.” 
Mr. L. S. Hulbert, in a paper entitled “ A Class 
of New Theorems on the Number and Arrange¬ 
ment of the Real Branches of Plane Algebraic 
Curves ” (pp. 246-250) extends Hilbert’s results 
to curves having certain singularities, and 
indicates the limitations of his method. Mr. 
W. F. Osgood, in articles on “ The Symbolic 
Notation of AronhoM. and Clebsh”(pp. 251- 
261) and on “ The System of Two Simiutaneous 
Ternary Quadratic Forms ” (pp. 262-273), gives 
an account of a notation adopted by German 
mathematicians, and illustrates the application 
of it. This notation is employed by Mr. 
H. S. White in “ A Symbolic Demonstration of 
HQbert’s Method for Deriving Invariants and 
Co-variants of Given Ternary Forms” 
(pp. 283-290). The same writer contributes 
an article on “ Generating Systems of Ternary 
and Quaternary Linear Transformations ” 
(pp. 274-282). 

The Applications of Elliptic Functions. By 
A. G. Greenhill. (Macmillans.) Prof. GreenhiU 
has been a consistent advocate for many years 
of a freer use of these functions in dynamical 

f roblems. In the preface to the fourth edition 
1878) of Tait and Steele’s Dynamics of a 
Particle , we are told that he had “ endeavoured 
to adapt the book to present requirements of 
the Tripos by the free introduction of Elliptic 
Functions ” ; and now we learn from the preface 
to the work before us that the new regulations, 
whereby “ Elementary Elliptic Functions, ex¬ 
cluding the Theta functions and the theory of 
transformation,” are to be included in Schedule 
II. of Part I. of the Tripos Examination, come 
into force at the May (1893) Examination. 
This addition is, no doubt, a consequence of 
his views having commended themselves to the 
Mathematical Board. The work before ns has 
long been looked forward to, and it will satisfy 
the demands of the most exacting. It is a 
perfect storehouse of results, teeming with dis¬ 
cussions of problems of high interest and im¬ 
portance, and so will commend most strongly 
the introduction of this method. We may 
mention that, from the nature of the case, the 
treatise is intended for advanced students, and 
so space is occasionally saved by the writing 
down of results without giving the subsidiary 
analysis. The author starts with a discussion 
of the problem of tho simple circular pendulum, 
“ as the problem best calculated to define the 
Elliptic Functions, and to give the student an 
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idea of their nature and importance.” So 
throughout, the discussion of definite physical 
questions enables the reader “ to see how the 
purely analytical formulas may be considered 
to arise.” There is ample store of references, 
and full account is given of the contributions 
made to the subject by Abel, Jacobi, 
AVeierstrass, and many others. Excellent 
diagrams, drawn to scale, accompany the 
text. There is an index at the end which, 
while it is a full one, is the only faulty part of 
the book; as many of the references are wrong, 
and there is not always a due discrimination of 
authors having tho same name. 

Theory of Numbers. Part I. By G. B. 
Mathews. (Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
The late Henry Smith, a master of the subject 
before us, in a presidential address on “The 
Present State and Prospects of Puro Mathe¬ 
matics ” (1876) calls the Theory of Numbers the 
foremost among the regions comparatively 
neglected by mathematicians. “ Of all branches 
of mathematical enquiry this is the most renioto 
from practical applications; and yet, moro 
perhaps than any other, it has kindled an 
extraordinary enthusiasm in the minds of some 
of the greatest mathematicians. Gauss held 
mathematics to be the queen of the sciences, 
snd m itliindie to be the queen of mathematics.” 
Tho same writer’s admirable “ Report on the 
Theory of Numbers” (1866- 1860 ), has given 
gioat help to Mr. Mathews in tho drawing up 
of this excellent treatise, and the address cited 
above contains much of interest on the previous 
lines. Diriobltt's I orlcsungcn alter /.ahten- 
thcorie, and even more the original memoirs, 
have been continuously drawn upon, in addition 
to the writings discussed in the Report. The 
treatise before us furnishes a clear outline of 
tho subject, and is a good, or rather the best 
English, introduction to a detailed study of 
“ an inexhaustible store of interesting truths.” 
The author’s aim is to “ give a fairly complete 
account of the theories of congruences and of 
arithmetical forms, so far as they have been 
developed hitherto; to this I hope to be ablo 
to add a sketch of the different complex and 
ideal theories.” The book is divided into ten 
chapters. The first two treat of the elementary 
theory of Congruences and of Quadratic Con¬ 
gruences ; the next two discuss in order the 
analytical and geometrical theories of binary 
quadrat ic forms. The next gives the generic 
characters of binary quadratics ; the composi¬ 
tion of forms follows, and Cyclotomy is con¬ 
sidered in Chapter vii. The determination of 
the number of properly primitive classes for a 
given determinant and applications of 
the theory of quadratic forms occupy 
Chapters viii. and ix., and the clos¬ 
ing chapter treats of the distribution of 
primes. A useful list of authorities accom¬ 
panies most of the chapters. The master 
(Gauss) is reported to have said “ A great part 
of the theories of arithmetic derive an addi¬ 
tional charm from the peculiarity that we 
easily arrive by induction at important pro¬ 
positions, which have the stamp of simplicity 
upon them, but the demonstration of which 
lies so deep as not to be discovered until after 
many fruitless efforts; and even then it is 
obtained by some tedious and artificial process, 
while the simpler methods of proof long remain 
hidden from us.”—(Smith’s Address.) Ample 
confirmation of this is afforded by Mr. 
Mathews, who often gives two or three proofs 
of the same theorem. “ Many who have a 
natural turn for mathematical speculation find 
themselves, in the first instance, attracted by 
the Theory of Numbers ; ” such will not regret 
a careful perusal of this first part, and will look 
forward with interest to the second volume. 

Alyebra for Iktjinners. By H. S. Hall and 
S. R. Knight. (Macmillans.) This is not 


a boiling down of the Elementary Algebra, 
admirable as that is, but a new book, adapted 
to the class specified, written in as simple 
language as one could wish. The examples 
are stated to be entirely new; there are collec¬ 
tions of miscellaneous exercises besides those 
with the text. The ground covered includes 
the solution of quadratic equations and pro¬ 
blems. Tables of, and problems on, Indian 
measures and money are a novelty. 

A Text-Book of Elementary Algebra, Specially 
Intended for Use in Second-Grade Colleges. 
By S. Radhakrishna Aiyar. (Madras.) The 
author has carefully studied the works of De 
Morgan, Chrystal, Charles Smith, Ball, and 
other recent writers on Algebra, and has pro¬ 
duced a text-book likely to be very serviceable 
to Indian students. He is also indebted to 
Whitworth’s “ Choice and Chance ” for some 
of his proofs. At the end is a collection of 
examination papers set at three or four of the 
Indian colleges. Answers are given. 

The Principles of Elementary Alyebra. By 
N. P. Dupuis. (Macmillans.) Prof. Dupuis 
haB followed up the success achieved by 
his Elementary Synthetic Geometry (Mac¬ 
millans, 1889), and now publishes this “inter¬ 
mediate Algebra,” “a stepping stone to assist 
the student iu passing from the former stage 
(of absolute beginners) to the latter (of accom¬ 
plished algebraists).” A resume of the preface 
will indicate the work attempted, and carried 
out in an interesting and satisfactory manner. 
Prominence is given to the formal laws of 
algebra and to factoring, from which last the 
theory of the solution of quadratic and other 
equations is deduced. The “ Sigma ” notation 
is early used, synthetic division is freely 
employed, and great importance is attached to 
the interpretation of algebraic expressions and 
results. The “ graph ’ ’ is extensively ‘ ‘ employed, 
both as a means of illustration and as a medium 
of independent research ; and through these 
means nn effort is made to connect algebra 
with arithmetic upon the one hand, and with 
geometry upon the other.” The inspiration of 
Chrystal’s Algebra is conspicuous throughout 
and duly acknowledged. 

Algebraic Factors Classified and Applied. By 
J. A. Jarman. (Macmillans.) A very thorough 
collection of hints for factorisation, with ample 
store of examples. Mr. Jarman has produced 
a good book, likely to be of use to students 
preparing for the several examinations of which 
specimen papers are given at the end. 

Elementary Plane Trigonometry : that is, Plane 
Trigonometry without imaginaries. By R. C. J. 
Nixon. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. 
Nixon takes exception to the definition of an 
elementary course of trigonometry, as “ Trig¬ 
onometry to the end of solution of triangles.” 
The “ line of demarcation ” he takes is given by 
the use or non-use of the symbol \/-\. A 
strong feature is tho author’s practice of giving 
"all definitions and proofs in their fullest 
generality, and with tho strictest accuracy from 
the first; ” also he works out a large number 
(he states it to be 150) of specimen examples, 
and adds hints to many of the exercises. 
Drawing on an extended experience of twenty- 
five years as a teacher, he follows an arrange¬ 
ment of the order of treatment and a method 
of his own in the proofs, which have been com¬ 
mended to his own mind by successful results 
in the case of bis pupils. Ample space is 
devoted to illustrative examples on the recent 
geometry of the triangle. The noteworthy 
chapter is that on “ Expansions, Sines, 
Factors.” The get-up of the book is on a line 
with previous works by the same author and by 
the Clarendon Press. It can be thoroughly 
trusted, the only objection to our mind being 
that too much space is devoted to the subject 
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for it to be adopted in general school use. 
There are a few typographical errors, in addition 
to the long list of Corrigenda. We append some 
of those we have detected : p. 126,1. 6 , for last 
n read ir ; p 133,1. 10, prefix 4 to the factors ; 
p. 135, last line, insert cos; p. 178, 1. 11 should 
be “between 3-132 and 3-144 ” ; p. 238,1. 2 up, 
read 2(a+b); p. 311,1 7, read does for do. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plane Trigono¬ 
metry. By Dr. E. W. Hobson and C. M. 
Jessop. (Cambridge: University Press.) Dr. 
Hobson’s name is a sufficient guarantee that 
this little book is a sound one, and it 
contains enough for an elementary course. 
Imaginaries and series do not come upon 
the scene. A figure on p. 39 is incorrectly 
drawn, and on p. 285 in Ex. 5, for “inscribed 
centre,” read “ O, the circumcentre.” There is 
a large store of examples; and a set of twenty 
examination papers, mainly founded upon 
recent Cambridge University Local Examina¬ 
tion papers, closes the book. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

The medals of the Royal Society are this 
year awarded as follows :—The Copley medal to 
Prof. Rudolph Virchow, for his investigations 
in pathology, pathological anatomy, and pre¬ 
historic archaeology; the Rumford medal to 
Mr. Nils C. Duner, for his spectroscopic re¬ 
searches on stars; a royal medal to Mr. Johu 
Newport Langley, for his work on secreting 
glands, and on the nervous system; a royal 
medal to Prof. Charles Pritchard, for his work 
on photometry and stellar parallax; the Davy 
medal to Prof. Francois Marie Raoult, for his 
researches on the freezing points of solutions, 
and on the vapour pressures of solutions ; the 
Darwin medal to Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, on 
account of his important contributions to the 
progress of systematic botany, as evidenced by 
the Genera Plantarum and the Flora Indices, 
but more especially on account of his intimate 
association with Charles Darwin in the studies 
preliminary to the Origin of Species. The 
award of the royal medals has been approved 
by the Queen. 

Sir Henry H. Howorth will shortly pub¬ 
lish a considerable work on which he has been 
long engaged, entitled The Glacial Nightmare 
and the Flood. It begins with an account of 
the various theories which have been forth¬ 
coming to explain the drift phenomena, in 
which the very large body of literature on the 
subject is for the first time condensed and 
tabulated. It then proceeds to criticise the 
extreme glacial views which have recently 
prevailed among geologists, and to call in 
question the theory of uniformity as developed 
by the followers of Lyell and Ramsay, and 
especially to attack the notion that ice is 
capable of distributing materials over hundreds 
of miles of level country, and of producing 
many of tho effects attributed to it by tho 
glacial school of geologists. The author argues 
that the evidence points to the former existence 
of much larger glaciers than exist now, but 
not to an ice period when the temperate regions 
were covered with ice. On the contrary, these 
great glaciers existed by the side of fertile 
plains. Lastly, he argues that the phenomena 
of the drift can only be explained by reverting 
in a large measure to the diluvial theories of 
Sedgwick and Murchison, Von Buch, and others ; 
and that the purely geological evidence is 
completely at one with that collected in the 
author’s previous work on The Mammoth and 
the Flood, and establishes that a great diluvial 
catastrophe forms in the temperate zones the 
dividing line between the mammoth age and 
our own. 

Sir Robert Baxx will deliver a course of 
six Christmas lectures, adapted to a juvenile 
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auditory, on “ Astronomy,” at the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, commencing on Tuesday, December 27. 

The Royal Microscopical Society will hold 
a conversazione on Wednesday next, at 8 p.m., 
in the banqueting room of St. James’s Hall. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The October number of the Babylonian and 
Oriental Record (David Nutt) is exceptionally 
interesting. M. Solomon Reinach argues in 
support of the traditional view of a Lydian 
origin of the Etruscans. Starting from the 
suggestion of Pauli, that certain place-names 
formed with the suffixes -ss and -nd are met 
with in all Pelasgo-Tyrsenian countries, he 
adduces a further series of place-names in 
Anatolia ending in -atta, which he compares 
with the Etruscan suffix -ita, which is perhaps 
also to be traced in Latin eagitta and modem 
“Juliet.” Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie has the 
hardihood to conjecture that a flood reported 
on a cuueiform tablet to have destroyed the 
land of Ashnunna or Umliash may possibly 
have been caused by the terrestrial convulsion 
which separated Ceylon from the mainland of 
India. The same scholar also returns to the 
subject of the sources of ancient Chinese civili¬ 
sation, of which he now distinguishes no less 
than eight, between the twenty-third and the 
first century B.c. Prof. James Darmesteter 
prints, in advance of the second volume of his 
translation of the Avesta, a chapter on the epic 
legends of ancient Persia from the Great 
Bundahish. Finally, M. Raoul de la Grasserie 
continues his elaborate examination of Arabic 
metre and rhythm. 

The death is announced of the Marquis 
d’Hervey du Baint-Denys, who has long held a 
front place among French Sinologists. Bom 
in 1823, his earliest -works were translations 
from Spanish and Italian; but becoming a 
pupil at the Ecole des Langues Orientales 
Vivantes, he devoted himself to the study of 
Chinese, though we believe that he never visited 
the Far East. His most important publications 
were on the ethnology, tire poetry, and the 
agriculture of China. In 1874, he succeeded 
his teacher, Stanislas Julien, as professor of 
Chinese at the College de France; and in 1878 
he was elected a member of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, at whose meetings he was a 
regular attendant. He was also some time 
president of the Societe d’Ethnographie. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Aristotelian Society. —(Monday , Nov. 7.) 

Shadworth H. Hodgson, Esq , president, in the 
chair.—The president delivered the annual address 
on “ Mind.” The purpose of the address was to 
apply the same method to tho subject of Mind 
which in last gear’s address was applied to that of 
Matter. Both are familiar objects of common- 
sense thinking, which usually entertains as little 
doubt of the reality of the one as of the other. 
But all common-sense ideas are the proper 
subjects of philosophical analysis and criticism. 
Our first question, then, concerns the reality of 
Mind as ordinarily conceived, that is to say, as the 
immaterial substance or agent upon which the 
phenomena of feeling, thinking, and willing im¬ 
mediately depend. Common-sense thought assumes 
its reality because it identifies it with the Self, and 
imagines us to have an immediate perception of 
the Self in self-consciousness. But this assumption 
is shown to be unfounded, by the fact that no one 
can point out what the Self or Mind is immediately 
perceived as. And this circumstance cuts away 
the ground both from the common-sense idea of 
Mind, and from the rectification of it proposed by 
the transcendental psychologists, viz: that the 
supposed substance is real, but is a transcendent 
and unknowable “reality.” Tho true way of 
dealing with the phenomena covered by the con¬ 
ception of Mind is that which is applicable to all 


phenomena in philosophy. It is first to ask 
what they are immediately known as, and 
then how they are conditioned and behave. In 
this way we see what amount of truth is really 
contained in the common-sense conception— 
namely, that the phenomena of feeling, thinking, 
and willing, are conditioned upon some real 
existent different from themselves; while at the 
same time we see that, if we are to arrive at any 
knowledge of this real condition, it must be some¬ 
thing of which we can have some independent 
positive evidence, and also something which we 
can only mediately infer to be the real condition 
of the conscious phenomena. Now nerve substance 
is the only thing known to us which corresponds 
to these requirements. Still, the effect of this is 
not to compel us to define Mind as a special kind 
of matter. The nature of consciousness does not 
depend upon any real condition at all; and the 
nature of consciousness, we have good reason 
to think, embraces many modes and kinds of it, 
which are not included in human consciousness 
exeept by the bare idea of their possibility. We 
want some term which shall stand for the real 
condition of the maintenance of consciousness in 
its whole extent, above as well as below the 
human region, beyond as well as within the 
material world. For this reality, whether material 
or non-material, the word “mind” may most 
properly be retained. 

(Monday , Nov. 31.) 

Siiadwokth H. Hodoson, president, in the chair.— 
Mr. II. J. Ryle read a paper on “ The Nature of 
Matter and Force ” For philosophy the problem 
of the nature of Force and Matter is to be regarded 
as part of the wider problem of the nature of 
human experience. In illustration of the truth of 
this proposition, we may contrast the views of 
Mr. Mill and Mr. Shadworth Hodgson respectively 
upon the subject of the reality of Matter. From 
both these writers the views of Kant are distin¬ 
guished by his insistence upon the pressure 
of an a priori factor (in all objective knowledge. 
Without this element, all experience of Nature, 
whether for common sense or science, is an impossi¬ 
bility- Matter and Force are the language of the 
physicist for the phenomena of the Permanent 
appearing in Space, as the subject of changes con¬ 
ditioned by the principle of Causality. The laws 
of these changes are the laws of motion ; and 
Kant’s generalisation that natural science is 
throughout either a pure or applied doctrine of 
motion accords with the detailed investigations of 
modern physical and chemical science. The 
question then arises, How far are the doctrines of 
Motion (as comprehended under kinematics 
especially) applicable to experience 'i Examination 
of this question leads to the conclusion that these 
doctrines are not properly to be called descriptions, 
but rather symbolic methods of representation for 
the isolated treatment of problems which experi¬ 
ence never presents but in combination. A 
philosopher's definition of Motion which is to be 
applicable to objects of experience must differ 
from the ideal “ motion ” of the mathematician. 
The word Foroe is a derivative couoeption from 
Cause; and modern definitions which reject the 
use of the word as a cause of motion, in favour of 
its use as a measure of motion, do not in reality 
succeed in discarding the causal conception, but 
in fact only supplement this by the addition of a 
quantitative character to the causal conception. 
Here as elsewhere the fields of science and meta¬ 
physic must be held distinct.—The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 

Viking Club.— ( Thursday , Nov. 17.) 

The Rev. A. Sandison, Vico-Jarl, in the chair.— A 
paper was read on “ Norse Tales and their Eastern 
Analogues,” by Mr. W. A. Clouston. He re¬ 
marked that story-telling was a favourite amuse¬ 
ment among all races of mankind from all ages. 
With the civilised mail or the savage, with the 
child in the nursery and the man of mature 
years it is the same as regards story-telling. But 
how few tales current among various peoples have 
any claim to originality, to independent invention. 
The elements of which they are composed are com¬ 
paratively few and simple, and have been modified 
to suit beliefs and customs in different places. The 
origin of popular tales and their diffusion is still 
a vexed question. In referring to the three schools 


into which students of comparative folklore may 
be said to be divided—viz., the mythological, the 
Aryan, and the anthropological, Mr. Clouston 
confessed himself in full sympathy with the Aryan, 
which held that European popular tales were the 
heritage of the whole Aryan race, and that tho 
germs of stories were carried by the Aryan tribes 
in their migrations westward and northward. He 
was, however, disposed to agree with anthropo¬ 
logical folklorists as regards the case of short 
stories, turning on a single incident or jest, which 
might well enough have originated quite in¬ 
dependently in two or three places. On the 
question of diffusion of tales, besides traditions 
imported into Europe by Aryan tribes at their 
dispersion, many tales of Asiatic origin were in¬ 
troduced orally in more recent times by travellers, 
especially during the wars of the crusaders, while 
others were taken into European literature directly 
from Asiatic books. The churchmen of the middle 
ages dealt profusely in short stories, and huge col¬ 
lections of tales were compiled by monkish writers. 
Mr. Clouston then proceeded to point out the Eastern 
analogues of a number of Norse tales, e g., Thor 
and tho Giant .Skrymer—the incident of Skrymer 
placing a rock where he was supposed to sleep, and 
which Thor struck with his hammer Miiiluer, 
flunking it was the Giant’s head, is compared us a 
close parallel to that in the story of Jack the Giant- 
killer, in which Jack places a billet of wood in his 
bed in the giant's castle. Numerous other Euro¬ 
pean and Eastern similar incidents were given. 
Among the other tales quoted may be mentioned 
“Whittington and his Cat,” which was known in 
various forms in Norway and Denmark, and was 
related sixty years before Lord Mayor Whittington 
was bom, by the Persian historian Abdullah. Sir. 
Clouston further remarked that in all countries the 
most popular stories are those which treat of craft 
and cunning, while downright thieving and roguery 
when cleverly perpetrated always find admirers 
among the people. In stories of this class we find 
not only the same outlines, but, allowing for local 
colouring, the same or similar incidents in places 
so far upart as Norway and Ceylon; and we cun 
conclude only that the original tales have been 
carried from country to country.—In the discussion 
which followed, Dr. Karl Blind described Mr. 
Clouston's paper as one full of substance, full of 
analogues. He agreed with him that talcs told in 
the most opposite quarters of the world, which yet 
contained the same chief points and incidents, 
cannot have arisen independently of each other, 
but must be traced to a process of borrowing. 
Migratory races or conquering clans, merchants 
and other travellers, prisoners of war, and so forth, 
may have been the means of spreading a tale or a 
saga. A good story-teller will always find eager 
listeners; and what he gives to his hearers will 
strike root, even as the deposit of a bird flying 
across sea will give rise to a new vegetation 
in some distant island. There are those who 
think, with Beufey, that the distribution of tales 
has taken place from East to West. Others believe 
it occurred from the West, or rather the North, to 
the East; especially since the theory of the 
northern origin of the Aryuns lias been revived. 
For his own part. Dr. Blind held both ways to be 
possible ones. Our globe having existed for millions 
of years, while our historical records extend only 
over a few thousand years, there is no saying what 
migrations and re-migrations, crossings and re- 
crossings, of races had happened in prehistoric 
days. The Thrnkinn stock, the largest of antiquity 
and kindred to Norsemen and Germans, is known 
to have thus moved repeatedly from Europe to 
Asia Minor, and back again. If we take the story 
of Cinderella (“ Asehenputtel ” in German, “ Asli- 
pitel ” in Scottish, “ da Essicpattle ” in Shetlandic), 
we find some chief points of it already in an Eros 
and Psyche myth of Appuleius. Some faint traces 
of it are even contained in an Egyptian tale. Had 
the Romans or Greeks borrowed it from the 
Egyptians, or the Egyptians from them? Or did 
it originate with the Thrakiaus who had been in 
Greece before the Hellenes, and in the Nile country 
—according to the statement of the Egyptian 
priests—before the Egyptians ? The speaker him¬ 
self had received from a Scottish friend, and pub¬ 
lished, an evidently very ancient, somewhat crude 
Ashpitcl tale, which in several points shows a 
curious contact with a Finnish one. The problem 
of such strange similarity between countries 
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so fur apart will in many cases remain in¬ 
soluble. To give another example, there are 
manifest survivals of the Odinic faith among 
the Red-skins of north-eastern America, in dis¬ 
tricts where formerly the Eskimo race dwelt. 
Giving some details, Dr. Blind said that nobody 
could have accounted for such an extraordinary 
coincidence, were it not that we know from the 
Icelandic chronicles the fact of the discovery of 
the great Western Continent by Norsemen 500 
years before Columbus. In one ease two Eskimo, 
or Skraelling, boys were captured by the dis¬ 
coverers, who taught them the Norse tongue and 
baptized them, but no doubt also gave them plenty 
of their own ancient mythology; for it is to the 
credit of the Norsemen that they preserved the 
record of their own Teutonic religion. Now, for 
hundreds of years before Columbus these Norsemen 
had had settlements in America. Quite recently 
iu Ohio there were found, in excavated mounds, a 
number of swastika symbols exactly like those we 
know from Hindustan to the prehistoric castles of 
Thmkian origin, discovered by Sehlicniaun in 
Greece. High up in the North, in Iceland, that 
same mystic sign hud not long ago been used as a 
means of witchcraft. Mexico and Peru had no 
doubt been discovered in prehistoric tunes from 
the Asiatic side. But how did a " swastika ” symbol 
get so far north in America as Ohio 1 ' AVe should 
not forget the classical tradition of an Atlantis, 
which points to a knowledge of the Western Con¬ 
tinent in ages long gone by - a knowledge gradually 
re.-olviiig itself into mythical lore. Excavations 
may yet bring us nearer to an understanding, even 
of the spreading of tales. The speaker concluded 
by expressing a conviction that no cast-iron theory 
w ill solve the question of their origin. Tile human 
element, which is alike, or similar, all over the 
world ; the phenomena of Nature, which are cer¬ 
tainly contained in some talcs, or myths, under 
poetical guise; and lastly, historical facts, often 
grafted upon various kiuds of stories, have all to 
be taken into account if we would come to their 
projier understanding.—The Itev. A. Sandison 
expressed his opinion that folklore should be treated 
as a sacred inheritance, and he deprecated its 
frequent use by authors and other writers as a peg 
upon which to hang a story. 

FINE ART. 

New Chapters in Greek History. By Percy 

Gardner. (John Murray.) 

A specialist, writing on his own speciality, 
does not always turn out literature accept¬ 
able to the public; but in Prof. Gardner 
we have a specialist who is well acquainted 
with the wider subject under which his 
Fach comes, who has a keen eye for instruc¬ 
tive modern analogies, and who has the 
art of putting things in an interesting way. 
His subject is no doubt a fine one—the 
historical results of recent excavations in 
Greece and Asia Minor—but he also knows 
how to handle it. His new volume contains 
fifteen essays, fourteen of which bear upon 
what archaeology and history owe to recent 
excavations. The history thus enriched is 
history in the widest sense, and its gains, 
as here summed up, furnish most cogent 
arguments for the endowment of the spade. 

In his first paper, on the Verification of 
Ancient History, Prof. Gardner gives in¬ 
stances of excavation confirming or modify¬ 
ing history, in the sense of political events; 
and he argues that the historian must have 
a criterion 

“ to decide what is possible and what is im¬ 
possible ; and to the formation of that criterion 
the study of fact, epigraphic, geographic, and 
numismatic, tends very greatly. Such study, 
too, prunes away the excess of scepticism, and 
remedies a certain misology, a certain feeling 
that any one theory is about as defensible as 


any other, which is sometimes the result of too 
great an indulgence in general views.” 

He is, however, far from underrating the 
study of the ancient historians, or from 
thinking that archaeology can ever take the 
same place in regard to Greek history which 
it has taken in regard to the history of 
Egypt and Assyria. But it is hard to set 
a limit to its growing services, and the 
following chapters help all classes of readers 
to understand how great those services have 
already been. 

Chapter II., beside rehearsing the story 
of Dr. Schliemann’8 work in the Troad, and 
supporting the plausible theory of Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay as to the invasion of Asia 
Minor by early warrior-tribes, akin to the 
Greeks, from Thrace, tells of what has been 
already found in or on the soil of Asia Minor, 
but lays more special stress on the further 
“harvest of unimagined richness” which 
we may hope some day to reap in that most 
interesting country. With the next chapters 
we come to the palace of Tiryns and the 
treasures of Mycenae, and learn from 
archaeological evidence that ‘ ‘ Argolis was 
in the twelfth century ruled by a wealthy 
and powerful native race, closely connected 
with Asia Minor, and much influenced by 
the art of Egypt.” Chapter V. discusses the 
rolation of these discoveries to the Homeric 
poems. It seems clear to Prof. Gardner 
that the Iliad and Odyssey belong to a time 
when the wealthy and powerful Achaean 
kingdoms had passed away. The art 
familiar to the authors of those poems is 
like the art revealed at Mycenae, but later, 
and showing evidence of poverty and 
degradation. About Cyprus Prof. Gardner 
has much to tell us, both as to the curiously 
mixed “finds” of the island, and as to the 
discreditable apathy of the British govern¬ 
ment in the matter of excavation. 

Chapter VII. deals with the Greeks “as 
they made their first appearance in Egypt 
as mail-clad warriors from over the sea,” 
and follows their career in Egypt down to 
the time of the Ptolemies. Then we come 
to the recovered Athenian Acropolis. Among 
the many interesting tales of the work 
done on it, none is more fascinating 
or satisfactory than the story of the way 
in which Dr. Studniczka succeeded in 
restoring from the merest fragments, and 
those previously unsuspected, the pedimental 
statues which adorned Peisistratos’ temple 
of Athene. The account of Olympia and of 
its sports contains perhaps less new matter 
than the other essays ; but Chapters X. XI., 
on Spartan and Athenian tombs, are of 
great value, and remarkable for the special 
skill of language with which the bygone 
feeling of Greeks about their dead is 
brought back to us. The feeling was not 
one, or uniform, and Prof. Gardner’s dis¬ 
tinctions are striking. The sepulchral 
inscriptions of Athens are, as he says, “ at 
a far greater depth below Greek poetry and 
oratory than the reliefs are below the best 
Greek sculpture.” It may be that “ the 
reliefs are the work of professionals, the 
inscriptions of amateurs.” But in any case 
inscriptions and reliefs alike, when com¬ 
pared and sot in order, are full of instruc¬ 
tion for us. 

Two other papers follow the worship of 


Di 


Asklepios through ancient history, setting 
forth now he began as a doctor and ended 
as a thaumaturge, and give a brief account 
of the oracle of Dodona and of the leaden 
plates of questions found there by M. Cara- 
panos. The essay on Eleusis and its 
Mysteries tends to lower considerably the 
importance of the ceremonies performed 
at Eleusis, not only by insisting that 
there was no dogmatic teaching, but also 
by reducing our idea of the numbers of 
those persons who attended. It used to be 
thought that Herodotus (8.65) implied that 
30,000 persons participated; but even the 
later and bigger of tne halls (the <nj«c«k) 
would not seat more than 3000 people. It 
is suggested, after M. Lenormant, that the 
candidates for initiation purified themselves 
and their pig-victims in the Rheiti or salt¬ 
water lakes, rather than in the sea. But 
has it been considered that in the time of 
Phocion a shark or other sea monster killed 
one of these candidates ? Sharks are possible 
enough in the sea, but improbable in the 
lakes. 

The book is full of excellent examples 
( e.g ., pp. 345, 383-4) of the historical way 
of looking at and accounting for the phe¬ 
nomena of Greek art and religion ; and we 
may say, too, once for all, that the lesson of 
caution, which the history of archaeology 
is so well fitted to teach, has sunk deep into 
Prof. Gardner, and that, when he makes a 
positive assertion, the reader may be sure 
he has excellent grounds for it. But when 
he is not laying down the law, but only 
entertaining suppositions, we notice at times 
a certain looseness in the evidence put for¬ 
ward. It does not follow (p. 135), because 
the ships depicted on the Dipylon vases 
have beaks or rams, of which no trace is to 
be found in the Homeric poems, that there¬ 
fore the vases represent a later age. Homer 
has no seafights, and there is perhaps no 
place in his poems in which the ram would 
naturally be mentioned. 

We shall conclude this short resume! of a 
most interesting book by venturing to ask 
Prof. Gardner two questions—(1) Has any¬ 
one ever dug at Phigalia for the remains of 
the horseheaded statue of Demeter, the 
work of Onatas of Aegina? Pausanias 
says it was broken and buried by a fall of 
the roof of the cave, and it may be there 
still. Tho materials were not precious. 
(2) On the Athenian Acropolis, probably on 
the track which Prof. Gardner’s map indi¬ 
cates as passing from the inner face of the 
Propylaea toward the Parthenon, the rock 
is grooved in many places and for some 
paces together, with grooves at right angles 
to the path. A few traces yet remain of 
cement placed on the rock along the path, 
and apparently made fast in and by the 
grooves. What purpose did all this serve, 
and of what age is it ? We have not seen 
it noticed in any account of the Acropolis 
which has come in our way. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CL UR. 
Individual and interesting as is the present 
sbow of the New English Art Club, it is not 
quite important enough to justify the Club in 
holding a winter exhibition. It would be 
enough if the Club exhibited its best work, 
once a year—then, of course, in the season— 
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and did not, by the exposition of the immature 
and the trivial alongside of the accomplished, 
give occasion for the remarks of the scoffer. 

This winter, moreover, there are one or two 
conspicuous absences. That delightfully re¬ 
fined and fresh impressionist, Mr. Francis 
James, sends nothing whatever. By Mr. 
Brabazon there are but two sketches, already, 
as we believe, the property of a friend. But 
painters more widely known of the public 
make, in one or two instances, at least, a 
goodly show. One of the most finished and least 
unrestrained of the works of Mr. Sargent— 
always a keen observer as well as a strong 
executant—is on the walls. It is a portrait, 
unquestionably life-like, of Miss Dunham, 
seated. Then Mr. Wilson Steer, who never 
lacks the courage of his opinions, has three 
canvases: a decorative scheme of yachts with 
crowded sail (which the average visitor is per¬ 
haps least ready to receive); an audacious and 
engaging study from the life, of little sand- 
fortress-builders addressing themselves with 
ardour to their labours on the beach at 
Boulogne ; and, lastly, the realisation, with 
delicate tact, of a wholly charming and virginal 
young person — a model, one cannot help 
thinking, whom he has treated before, though 
in different guise. Then Mr. Walter Sickert, 
if not agreeable, is striking. The trick of ges¬ 
ture which he has carefully imported into his 
portrait of an elderly gentleman assures us 
that, whether or not the work fails in attrac¬ 
tiveness, it must be a life-like likeness. Again, 
Mr. Walter Sickert presents us, as his third and 
most important contribution, with a portrait of 
a “ summit)' ” of the music-halls—no less a 
person than the agile and expressive Miss 
Minnie Cunningham, whom painters approve of, 
and men of letters encourage. 

Mr. J. J. Shannon has a portrait of Mr. 
Gluzebrook, excellently posed, full of charac¬ 
ter, and by no means undesirable in flesh 
colour. M. Degas has a “ Cafe Chantant”—nn 
open-air*Chauips Elysees scene, with a woman 
of undisguised aplomb singing and gesticu¬ 
lating on a platform. Mr. James Paterson’s 
“Steely March” may be—nay, we think 
that it is—a sufficiently good arrangement of 
harmonious hues; but it is neither “ March” 
nor “ steely.” Mr. Francis Bates’s best land¬ 
scape is one that records very skilfully an 
effect of rain. In “ Between the Showers ” 
Mr. Fred. Brown shows himself not for the first 
lime a draughtsman himself, as well as a cause 
of excellent draughtsmanship and solid painting 
in others. There are good pictures by Mr. 
George Thomson, who achieves his triumph, 
however, in an original lithograph of river-side 
houses beheld under the arch of a balustraded 
bridge. If he does many lithographs of the 
quality of that one, his work in lithography 
cannot long escape the attention even of those 
whose survey of our art production is per¬ 
functory or indifferent. Mr. Sauter’s “Mrs. 
Kirsliwanger ” is a good portrait, of which the 
obligations to Mr. Whistler are, it is possible, 
not too marked. A good thing, even though 
an obviously attractive one, is Mr. Moffat 
Lindner’s “ Holy Island,” in which a blood- 
red sunset floods the scene. Mr. McDougall’s 
“ Idyll ” is one of the signs of such a return to 
the conceptions of the Primitives as may be 
witnessed now and then. There is always 
style in Mr. McLaehlau, aud “The Edge of the 
Wood ” is from his hand. Mr. Arthur 
Tomson’s “Garden of Cats”—true in action 
and pretty in lighting—is the best of his cat- 
studies. A mild light—the light of some grey 
June day — vibrates in the “Haymaking 
Meadow ” of Mr. Buxton Knight. The Guild 
of Handicraft—which Mr. Ashbeo directs, we 
understand—exhibits a case of ornament and 
design. Some of it is very tasteful. 

F. W. I 


OBITUARY. 

JAMES WILLIAM WILD. 

The career of Mr. James William Wild, the 
architect and late curator of the Museum of Sir 
John Soane, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, deserves 
a careful record. He was bom March 9, 1814, 
and died November 7, 1892. His father was 
Charles Wild, the architectural artist, author 
of a standard work, Wild's Cathedrals. 

James Wild was articled to the Italian 
architect, Basevi, in whose offioe he leamt 
little; yet his master thought so well of him 
that on his leaving he gave him a church to 
build. He then began to work independently, and 
by the age of twenty-six had built at least five 
churches, besides many smaller works. Coates 
Church, Whittlesey (1839); St. Laurence, 
Southampton (1839); Barton, a village church 
(1840) are the best examples. All this work 
was in the Gothic style, but the young man was 
dissatisfied. At this time architects had to 
build at the rate of £4 a sitting, and to provide 
galleries. Wild felt that in the Gothic style a 
certain amount of richness was absolutely 
necessary, aud that galleries were a barbarism. 
He therefore adopted the Byzantine-Italian 
style, and executed a first work of remarkable 
originality in Christ Church, Streatham (1841). 
This is a fine building, full of dignity, though 
plain and simple to the last degree. While the 
architect was abroad, the interior was decorated 
by Owen Jones, Wild’s brother-in-law, and—it 
must be admitted—in a manner which cannot 
be called satisfactory. 

In 1842 Wild joined the expedition of Dr. 
Lepsius to Egypt. This gave him an oppor¬ 
tunity of studying the Arab art of Egypt in its 
centre, Cairo. At that time the Mosques were 
in far better state for the most part than now, 
and there were many good examples of houses 
in the beautiful old style, of which scarcely any 
remain. Wild thoroughly learned Cairene art, 
and, to complete his mastery of the subject, also 
visited Damascus, famous for the architecture 
of its houses. This study occupied him until 
1845. From 1846 to 1848 he visited Spain and 
Italy. It is interesting to know that, after this 
last experience, he rated the style of Egypt far 
above that of Muslim Spain, at least as seen in 
the Alhambra. 

After returning to England, Wild’s first 
work appears to have been the Schools of St. 
Martin’s, in Castle-street, Long Acre, a 
building of great simplicity, in a massive 
Byzantine style, unhappily injured by the later 
glazing of the playground on the highest story. 
In the same year a very remarkable work was 
executed—the Water Tower at Great Grimsby, 
the most original and simplest structure 
of the kind in the' United Kingdom, and one 
of striking excellence. It is 300 feet high, 
28 feet square at the base; and exactly a 
million bricks were used in the work. About 
1845 Wild was chosen as architect for the 
English Church of St. Mark’s, Alexandria. 
Here we should expect a reflection of the Arab 
style ; but the work is Byzantine, with a free 
use of Arab ornament. It is an oblong build¬ 
ing, with no clerestory and an apse. The 
design included a campanile, unhappily never 
built. Some twenty years ago the five windows 
of the apse were filled with stained glass, for 
which the architect made the designs. The 
lights were executed in the old Arab style, 
erforated plaster with the stained glass 
acking. They were produced in London by 
Powell, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Purdon Clarke, of the South Kensington 
Museum. They have not suffered, owing to the 
absence of frost and the external pro¬ 
tection of plain white glass. The subjects are 
figures of Our Saviour and the Four Evange¬ 
lists, one figure in each window, bordered with 
floral decoration, and enriched with jewel-like 


ornaments at the base. At the same time an 
effort was made by Mr. Henry Kay, Alexandrian 
merchant and orientalist, to secure the comple¬ 
tion of the Church by the building of the 
campanile. This was not successful, and, like 
so _ many church towers, it remains' on paper. 
It is to be regretted not only for its beauty, but 
beoause there is some uncertainty as to the 
typo. Two designs exist: one with the summit 
in the form of a cupola, in the Arab style, the 
other with the more consistent pyramidal 
shape. It appears from Mr. Kay’s recollection, 
supported by that of Mr. Wild’s family, that 
the pyramidal summit was the latter design, 
and proposed by the architect. 

In 1851 James Wild was appointed decora¬ 
tive architect to the Great Exhibition of that 
year, and then his health suddenly failed. 

From 1863 to 1871 he was employed by the 
South Kensington Museum, engaged on oriental 
catalogues, in reporting on the demolition of old 
houses in London in order to rescue examples 
of wood and stone carving worth preservation, 
and reporting on the buildings of Cairo. It was 
while connected with the South Kensington 
Museum that Wild designed the British Lega¬ 
tion at Teheran (1869), and the Bethnal Green 
Museum, which has suffered from cutting down 
the original elevation. In 1870 he exhibited at 
the Boyal Academy a design for the British 
Consulate at Alexandria, which was accepted, 
but for want of funds never earned out. In 
1878 Wild was appointed curator of the Soane 
Museum, a post which he held for the rest of 
his life. As an architect he was greatly inter¬ 
ested in a collection formed by an architect. 
During the last three years he had the happiness 
to design and carry out the recent improvements 
and additions to the Soane Museum, under¬ 
taken by the present trustees. The beautiful 
little domed picture-gallery is complete in 
structure, but the designs for its colouring are 
still on paper. 

The great characteristics of Wild as an 
architect are knowledge without servility. He 
was never a copyist or imitator, but always 
employed his louming in the spirit of the 
masters whom he understood. His consci¬ 
entiousness was extreme, almost to a fault, if a 
virtue can so be characterised. 

Wild lived a very retired life for many years 
past; but visitors to the Soane Museum, 
especially students, will miss his kindly courtesy 
and great readiness to help them. 

Reginald Stuart Poole. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The winter season is now at its height. Next 
week no less than five exhibitions will open: 
(1) the thirty-first winter exhibition of sketches 
and studies by members of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water Colours ; (2) an historical 
collection of miniatures and enamels, at the 
Fine Art Society’s; (3) and (4) portraits and 
studies in oil by Prince Pierre Troubetzkoy, 
and studies in oil of “The Water-ways of 
England,” by Mr. Stephen Coleridge—both at 
the Dowdeswell Galleries; and (5) the eighth 
annual exhibition of ancient Spanish aud 
Italian brocades, needlework, &c , at Messrs. 
Howell & James’s. 

An exhibition of M. Vierge’s works will be 
held in London early in December. It will 
include the series of designs for Pablo de Seyoria, 
reproduced in the English edition of Quevedo’s 
novel, just published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 

Messrs. Frank Brangwyn, Alexander 
Mann, and J. A. Lomax have been elected 
members of the Institute of Painters in Oil 
Colours. 

Miss Brodricic will deliver a course of four 
lectures, on “The Principal Monuments of 
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Ancient Egypt: their Characteristics and their 
History,” at the College Hall, Byng-place, 
Gordon-equare, on Tuesdays and Fridays, at 
3 p.m., beginning on December 2. 

The Archaeological Institute of America has 
published a fifth volume of Papers of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens 
(Boston : Damrell and Upham ; Leipzig : 
Harrasowitz—it is nowhere stated where the 
publications can be procured in this country). 
It covers the work of the School for four years 
(1886 to 185>0), and gives the results of excava¬ 
tions at Sikyon, Ikaria, Stamata, Antliedon, 
Thisbe, and Plataia. It contains six plans and 
maps, eighteen plates (some of which are 
heliogravures, and others artotypes), besides 
upwards of forty cuts in the text. All the 
papers have already appeared in the American 
Journal of Archaeology, and most of them were 
noticed from time to time in the Academy. 
But we may mention again Prof. Mommsen’s 
edition of the Greek fragment of the historic 
edict of Diocletian, which was found at 
Plataia; and the heliogravure of the archaic 
style from Ikaria, which so strikingly resembles 
the famous “ Warrior of Marathon.” As in¬ 
dicating the modern trend of classical studies, 
it seems noticeable that the whole of the papers 
are archaeological, except in so far as they have 
to do with inscriptions. Whereas, in former 
volumes, questions of language and texts were 
occasionally discussed; while two entire ones 
(Vols. II. and V.) were devoted to the geo¬ 
graphical explorations of Dr. Sterrett in Asia 
Minor. 

Mr. S. E. Koehler, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has sent us a reprint of his paper 
on “White-Line Engraving for Kelief-Printiug 
in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries,” 
which originally appeared in the Chrunik fiir 
Vervidfiiltiyend <i Kunst (Vienna), illustrated 
with several plates and reproductions in the 
text. The aim of the author is to prove that 
the so-called “dotted prints” {gravures en 
mania re cribU'e: ScliroibUitter) are identical in 
the technical principle involved with modem 
wood-engraving, the whites and the tints 
intermediate between black and white being 
produced in both cases by white lines and dots 
cut into the block, while the black is supplied 
by those parts of the wood (or metal) left 
standing in relief and carrying the ink. He 
also infers that they were executed with the 
graver, and, in some cases, with the punch, on 
metal; and that the originators were gold¬ 
smiths. 


THE STAGE. 

DRAMATIC NOTES FROM PARIS. 

Paris: Nov. 21,1892. 

The gorgeous Eden Theatre, formerly devoted 
to the ballet and variety entertainments, after 
remaining closed for the last two years, has 
been reopened as the Grand Theatre, under the 
management of M. Porel, formerly director of 
the Odeon. The new house is gaily decorated 
and splendidly lighted, but the auditorium is 
too large and too deep: there are over 500 
stalls, and from the boxes beyond and the dress- 
circle above the spectator can scarcely hear the 
voices of the actors. M. Porel has issued a pro¬ 
gramme full of fair promises, and we shall be 
satisfied if he only realises one-half of it. For 
instance, among the novelties to be given are 
M. Donnay’s “ Lisistrata,” M. Pierre Loti’s 
“ Pecheur d’lslande,” M. Porto -Riche’s 
“ Manon ” ; and among the reprises, M. Sardou’s 
“Don Quichottc ” and M. Alphonse Daudet’s 
“ L’Arlesienne”—each play to be accompanied by 
an important musical score, the work of one of 
ihe rising musicians of the day. “Lisistrata" 
was to have been given upon the opening night; 
but unfortunately a reprise of Belot’s adaptation 


of Daudet’s “Sapho” was presented instead. 
Now “ Sapho,” however clever as a novel, is not 
exactly a pleasing story nor adapted to the 
stage. Though only too true in many par¬ 
ticulars, as all know who arc familiar with 
the shadows of literary and artistic life in 
Paris, the episodes of Sapho’s liaisons are so 
delicately dealt with, the numerous incidental 
characters and scenes are so exquisitely described 
that criticism is disarmed. But those qualities 
which redeem the novel are lost in the stage 
version: they have to be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of rapid dramatic action, and, as 
often happens, a good novel is spoilt in order to 
produce a bad play. The principal attraction 
of the performance was the appearance of Mile. 
Kejane in the title-part, “ created ” by Mme. 
Jane Hading at the Gymnase five years ago. 
Mile. Rejane possesses to an intense degree all 
the perverse charm of the “ Parisienne fin de 
siecle ” as portrayed in “ Ma camarade,” or in 
the character of Germaine in M. Porto-Eiclie’s 
comedy “ Amoureuse.” Her Sapho is a very 
clever piece of acting, particularly in the 
fourth and fifth acts. But her thin voice 
and frail appearance are quite insufficient in 
such a large auditorium as that of the Grand 
Theatre ; while from the physical point of view 
she is not to be compared to “ La belle 
Hading,” who, besides, had the advantage of 
appearing on the comparatively small stage of 
the Gymnase. The sooner the Grand Theatre 
is converted into the long-wished-for “ Theatre 
Lyrique ” the better. 

The incidents and misadventures which attend 
the unfortunate “ Eeserviste ” during the 
triennial ordeal of “ the twenty-eight days’” 
military service, which every Frenchman is 
now obliged to undergo after having served his 
three years’ active service in the army, have 
provided the modem Vaudevillist with an 
inexhaustible fund of scenes a faire. But of all 
the screaming farces which have been written 


on the subject, none as yet has equalled the 
three-act play, “ Champignol malgre Iui,” 
now running, and likely to run through the 
winter, at the Nouveautcs. I will not attempt 
to unravel the inimitable imbroglio MM. 
Feydeau and Dosvalliero have made out of the 
mishaps which befall the celebrated painter 
Champignol and a group of Eeserviste during 
their brief experience of barrack life. All I 
can say is, that the three acts give rise to one 
continuous roar of laughter. The picture is 
but a slightly exaggerated version of what 
every male spectator present has gone through 
himself, and the characters are true to reel 
life. The late Eandon’s admirable series of 
illustrations, “ Nos Troupiers ” and “ Le Camp 
de Chalons,” will give the reader an idea of 
the fun which animates all the second act of 
“ Champignol malgre lui.” The acting is 
perfect, particularly in the case of M. Tarride’s 
Captain Camaret, a delightful fellow when 
off duty, but a terrible martinet in 
the barrack yard. The part, as “ created ” 
by M. Tarride, is likely to become what is 
styled, in green-room jargon, a type. 

“Miss Helyett,” after having been played 
for over 700 nights at the Bouffes, has been 
superseded, at last, by a new operetta, “ Sainte- 
Freya,” for which M. Andran has written a 
charming and, in contrast with the libretto, 
perhaps rather too refined score. Mile. Bianca 
Duhamel, no longer pretty Miss Helyett, has 
become a most bewitching Dutch maiden— 
Freya by name and saint by vocation. 

“ Jean Darlot," a new piece in three acts, is 
to be given this week at the Comcdie Franchise. 
The author, M. Louis Legendre, made hims elf 
known some five years ago with a charming 
adaptation in verse of Shakspere’s “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” played with great success at 
the Odeon under the title, ‘ ‘ Beaucoup de 
bruit pour rien.” 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST 

GOSSIP of the CENTURY : Personal and Tra- 

ditioual Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than 
loo Portraits. By the Author of u Flemish Interiors." 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, 1.050 pp., 42a. 

*• In these two large and beautifully printed volumes wo have a 
great amount of the century’s best gossip. . . . The two volumes arc, 
m fact, a kind of encyclopaedia of gossip about monarchs, 1 atesmen, 
doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion.”- aily News 

ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Biography. 

With a list of her Paiutings and Drawings, and some Illustrative 
Reproductions thereof. By PRANCES A. uERARl). l vol., 13s. 
“Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write and her latest bio¬ 
grapher has evidently spared no mins to make this volume complete. 
It is excellently illustrated, ana is unquestionably a book of great 
interest."— St. Jinnee's Gazette. 


Beady this day. 

SULTAN TO SULTAN. 

By Mrs. M. FBANK-SHELDON. 

An Account of her Recent Adventurous Expedition 
among the Masai and other Tribes of East Africa. 

Profusely Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author. 

Obtainable at ail Booksellers and all Libraries. 

Saxos & Co., 23, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, B.C. 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, at the Booksellers and Libraries. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND from the REST0RA- 

TiON to the REVOLUTION. By W. C. SYDNEY. Author of 
“ England and the English in the Eighteenth Century. 1 vol., 
10s. Bd. 

“ lie has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, 
and enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals 
and follies of the town and the soberer life oHhe rest of England." 

Times. 

“ He lias apparently consulted all the best known and most up- 
proved authorities on the subject of which lie treats with judgment 
uud ussiduity, and the result is a compilation which is both entertain* 
ing and instructive.’’— World. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

ENGLAND and the ENGLISH in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. SYDNEY. 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 24s. Au index has uow been added. 

“The studies on Fleet marriages, on quacks, nud on Kinks Mob arc 
perhaps the most notable for new matter; but the whole book is very 
well worth reading .’’—National Observer. 


In LADIES’ COMPANY: Six Interesting Women. 

By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. Fcap. Da 
‘ Mrs. Miller has given us a volume to be grateful for." 

Doily Chronicle. 

TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By the Author of “ The Littlo Lndyof Lavender,” with numerous Illus¬ 
trations, and bound in a cover of blue and gold, specially designed. 


THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By 

THEODORA ELMSLIE. One vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


PIXIE. By Mrs. BLAGDEN, Author of “'Trash.” 

With Illustrations by E. J. Ellis. Its. 6tL 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 

MANY A YEAR AGO. By Mrs. H. MARTIN, 

author of “A Man and a Brother." 2 vols. 

A GERALDINE. By K. ASHE KING. *2 vols. 
RIDGE and FURROW. By Sir RANDAL 

ROBERTS, Bart. 2 Vols. 


WARD ft DOWNEY, Yolk Strict, Cove dcu. 


No. 926. -DECEMBER, 1892.-2 s. 6<L 

CONTEXTS :—A Bird’s-eye View of the Rivikba. - 

The Restless Dead.-The Long Parliament and Dk. 

Gardiner. - Singularly Deluded : Conclusion.- At-nyy *. 

AND Reeds, by “ A Son of the Marshes.”- Byways to 

Fortune : by Sea.-The Old Saloon.-Lines Dedicated 

to those who Mourn their Dead in tiie Wrecks or the 
Bokhara, Roumania, and Scotch Express, by the Duchess 

of Sutherland. -The Recovery ok tiie Soudan.- 

Election Week in America. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ft SONS, Edikbukgu and Losdc.v 
Fourth Edition, pp. 300, is. 

TDROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

By LIONEL BEALE, F.R.8. Facts and Arguments Again. I 
Mechanical Views of Life os accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

_ Harrison ft Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 

NEW WORK BY DR. M ACL AREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLARKN, D.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Holy of Holies,” ‘‘The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“ Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers .”—Christian Common wealth. 

‘‘His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled .”—Independent (New York). 

London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publisher*. 

21 and 22, Fubnival Street, E.C. 


Digitized by 


Google 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 

The Times says“ It is of absorbing interest.” 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
SECRET SERVICE. 

The Recollections of a Spy. 

By Major HENRI LE CARON. 
With Portraits and Facsimiles of Original Documents. 
Demy 8vo, 14s. 

In order to enable Librarians and Book¬ 
sellers to supply the demand for the above 
work, the Publisher is issuing to-day a 
SIXTH EDITION, in which —pendente 
lite— a few contentious lints are omitted ; 
but the book in its Original Version can 
still be had of the Publisher. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON: 

A Study of Ms Life and Work. 

By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A., Oxon. 

With Portraits and 21 Illustrations, from Photographs specially taken 
for this work. Demy Svo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

World.— M We must congratulate Mr. Waugh on a creditable success. 
His book is one tliat can be warmly recommended. It is scholarly 
and non-hysterical. We have found in these pages a great deal that is 
new to us. 

The NEW EXODUS: a Story of Israel in 

RuMiju By HAROLD FREDERIC. With Portrait* Dwny 
svo, cloth extra, 16 * 

Atlmmm.—" • The New Exodus ’ tell, of & frightful persecution of 
which the witnesses and victims are here at our doors, in the city in 
which we write.* 1 

The JEW at HOME: Impressions of a 

■Pent with him in Russia and Austria. By 
JOSEPH PENNELL. With numerous Illustrations by the 
Author. Small 4to, doth, 5s. 

The REALM of the HABSBURGS. By 

SIDNEY WHITMAN, Author of “Imperial Germany,” Ac. 
Crown 8ro, 7s. 6d. 

Scotsman. —“Mr.Whitman has a powerful grasp of his subject Whole 
volumes are condensed Into his chapters, which deal with Austria's 
past and present/ 

The GREAT WAR of 189—: a Forecast. 


illustrated, lu* oi ’ ' ‘(/no day? 

STUDIES of RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By 

ERNEST RENAN. Crown Svo, doth extra, 7b. 6d. 

NEW FICTION 

OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 

THE TOWER 


OP TADDEO. 


In Three Vols., at all Libraries. 

Scotsman.—Thera is a fascinating dreaminess about it . . . Few 
readers will cure to skip a single page." 

CHILDREN OF 

THE GHETTO. 

By L ZANGWILL, Author of “The Old Maid’s Club.” 

In Three Vols., at all Libraries. 

Timet.— “‘Children of the Ghetto’ must bo pronounced a striking 
iKKik; each sketch is so vivid and the collective picture whichls 
presented of London Judaism iu its manifold aspects is so rioh in 
interest. From whatever point of view we regard it, it is a remark¬ 
able book. 

A KNIGHT OP THE 

WHITE FEATHER. 

By “ TASMA.” 

Author of “ The Penance of Portia James,” Ac. 

In Two Vols., at all Libraries. 

World.— “ Tasma’s charming story is the strangest, and in some 
rt»i*ects the strongest, she lias written." 

GAPT’N DAVY’S HONEYMOON. 

By HALL CAINE. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. (kL Fifth Thousand, 
Punch says : “ Muchly doth the Baron liko * Capt’n Davy’s Honey 

By the SAME AUTHOR, uniform with the above. 

The BONDMAN. THE SCAPEGOAT. 

The SECRET of NARCISSE. By EDMUND 

GOSSE, Author of “ Gossip in a Library.” Crown Svo. 5s. 
Saturday Review.-" The book resembles some delicately finished, 

clear-coloured picturo of the Flemish painters.Mr. Gosse, 

with consummate art, elicits our sympathy, and has convinced us of 
the tremendous tragedy by tho method of the accusation itself." 

VANITAS Polite Stories. By Vernon Lee. 

Author of “Haunting*" Crown 8vo, olotll extra, 6* (Crown 
< opyright Series. ) ' 

Loudou: WILLIAM HEIN EMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C 


Clntto & Windiis’s New Books. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIG- 

NETTE8. By AUSTIN D0B80N, Author of “ Four 
Frenchwomen, ’ &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 6a. 

x W 0 ?#* on ? t »nf to a world which Time has made ideal—tliat 
delightful world of the eighteenth century whose dainty artificiality, 
through Mr. Austin Dobson’s devotion, blooms again for us with a 
quite paradoxical freshness.”— Star. 


THE BRIGHTON ROAD: Old Times 

and New on a Classic Highway. By CHARLES G. 
HARPER. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 16s. 

“ A pleasant, gossiping aocount of a much-trodden highway, which, 
with the help of Mr. Harper, may be travened with profit and enter¬ 
tainment by the explorer who stays comfortably at home.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author 

of “ All Sorts ana Conditions of Men,” Ac. With 1*24 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ What the late J. R. Green has done for England Mr. Besant has 
hen attempted, with conspicuous suocess, for Cockaigne... .A series of 
vivid and indelible pictures of the people of the past....No one who 
loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book. He 
who loves it not has before him a clear duty and a manifest pleasure.’ 
___ Gr aphic . _ 

TAKEN from the ENEMY. By Henry 

NEWBOLT. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1«. 6d. (uniform 
with “ The Old Maid’s Sweetheart,” and ** A Lost Soul.”) 


every one who 


h a great 
reads it. 


it."—Scotsman. 


By Amelie 

} Dead ? ” 


2 vols. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. 

CHOKER, Author of "Pretty Miae Neville,” “Diana 
Barrington,” &c. 8 vaU. 

BARBARA DERING 

RIVES, Author of “ The Quick or the 
** An able book."— ■Scotsman. 

“Amelie Rives is still the same unfettered, vivid, and delightful 
writer."— .Hawk. 

THE IVORY GATE. By Walter 

BESANT. Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
&c. 8 vols. 

** Has many and great merits ; It is certainly a story to be read. Our 
interest never flags for a moment. Neither in the ‘ Golden Butterfly ’ 
nor ‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet ’ are there any characters to equal the 
city knight or the old clerk ."—Saturday Review. 

MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, 

Author of “ Thornicrof t’s Model.” 8 vols. [ Shortly. 

THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: 

Persian Tales. Edited by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 
With a Frontispieces by Stanley L. Wood, a vols., crown 
Svo, half-parchment, 12s. 

“A fascinating piece of romanoe.”— Times. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By 

MARK TWAIN. With 81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst 
and Dan. Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3a. 6d. 


“_Full of fresh fun....As laughable a series of changes, surprises, 
• got into a book. "—Scotsman. 


and contrasts as ever g 


THE FATE of HERBERT WAYNE. 


By E. J. GOODMAN, Author of “ Too Curio us .” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Goodman is a past master in the art of mystery... .The story 
has a marvellous fascination.. ..A mystifying but intensely interesting 
story .”—Sala s Journal 


A ROMANOE of the NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “The 
New Republic.” Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

au" 01 ?* 11 book " her ° y° u wiU » y° u in it a pearl either of 
thought or of expression."— Critic. 


THE DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. 

Translated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Seoond 
Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

“ A prose epic of extraordinary power and interest.” 
_ Daily Telegraph. 


MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret 

WYNMAN. With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard 
Partridge. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


Lady’s Pictorial. 


THE ANTIPODEAN: an Illustrated 

Annual. Edited by G. E. EVANS and J. P. RYAN. 
With an Introduction by the COUNTESS of JERSEY, 
and 88 Illustrations. Royal 8vo, picture cover, Is. 


THE LOUDWATER TRAGEDY. 

theOBimjEMAN’S ANNUAL for 1892. By 
J!* i BPETOHT, Author of “The Mysteries of Heron 
Uyke, &c. Demy 8vo, picture cover, Is. 

London : Ckatto & Wntnus, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS 


THE DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. 9th Thousand. 16 b. 
PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 4th Thousand. 

a vols. 84s. 

PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 5th Thou¬ 

sand. 2 vols. 38s. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. Vol.I. 4th 

Thousand. 21s. 

——-■-Vol. II. 3rd 

Thousand. 18s. 

(POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 3rd Thousand. 
Separately. 12 s. 

ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. 2nd 

Thousand. 5s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of ETHICS. Vol.I. 

5th Thousand. 16s. 

JUSTICE. (Principles, Part TV.) 8 a. 

OTHER WORKS. 

The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. Library Edition 

(the 9th;. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 6 th Thousand. 6s. Also Cheap 

Edition. ‘ 10 th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 

SOCIAL STATICS. Abridged and Revised. 
MAN V. STATE. Cloth, 10s. 

ESSAYS. 3 vols. New Edition (each 10s.). 30s. 

THE MAN versus THE STATE. Cheap 

Edition. 10th Thousand. Is. 

THE FACTORS of EVOLUTION. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. ______ 

WI LLIAM S & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden 
London; and 20, Sooth Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


This day is published, 4to, sewed, pries 12s. 

WALDSTE/N ( C.).—EXCA VA T/ONS 
of the AMERICAN SCHOOL of ATHENS 
at the HER A ION of ARGOS. No. /_ 
Pp. 20 and 7 Plates. 


Recently published, in 1 vol., cr. 8vo, cloth, prise 6s. 

BARROW (E. P.). —REGNI EVAN- 

G BI.T UM: a Survey of the Teaching of Jesus Christ. 


THE HIBBEBT LECTURES, 1891. 

In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 

CONCEPTION of GOD as illustrated by ANTHRO¬ 
POLOGY and HISTORY. By Count GOBLET 
D’ALYIELLA, Professor of the History of Religions a^ 
the University of Brussels. 


THE HIBBEBT LEOTUBES, 1802. 

In 1 voL, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 

as illustrated by the RELIGION of the ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. [In a month. 


1 vol., 8vo, 652 pp., cloth, 14s. 

A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the 

FIRST GOSPEL. By AN AGNOSTIC. 

Logical power and reasoning ability of a very high class 
are displayed throughout this manifesto of Agnosticism.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

" This work may claim consideration as something probably 
unique m literature.”-^cot#nuw. 


Just published, in 1 vol., Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MACKINNON (J). — CULTURE in 

EARLY SCOTLAND. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH , TRU BNER, & C0„ Limited. 

The New Volume in the “International Scientific Series,” entitled “MAN 
AND THE GLACIAL PERIODby G. Frederick Wright, D.D.\ LL.D, 
Author of “ The Ice Age in North America,” with 111 Illustrations and Maps, 
is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, price Five Shillings. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 

THE BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, 

.A.2Sr:D other poems of the eighteenth 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 

With 50 Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CETSrTTTPV'Sr. 


NEW and IMPORTANT WORK by Sir J. LUBBOOK. Bart. 

A CONTRIBUTION TO OUR KNOWLEDGE OF SEEDLINGS. 

By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 3Gs. net. 

“ The germination of Plants is certainly not the least interesting portion of their life history, hut it has not as yet attracted the attention it deservts ,"—Extract troin Put r Ac*. 

FORTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 

THE LIGHT OP ASIA; or, The Great Renunciation. 

Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama. By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.I.E. 

Presentation Edition. With Illustrations and Portrait. Small 4to. 21s. Library Edition, Grown 8vo, 7s. 6d. Elzevir 
Edition, 0s. Oheap Edition (Lotos Series), cloth or half-parchment, 3s. 6d. 


Lombard Street: 

A Description of the Money ‘Market. By WALTER BAGEHOT. Tenth Edition. 
With Notes bringing the Work up to the Present Time, by E. JOHNSTONE. Crown 
Svo, 7s. tkl. 

Handwriting and Expression. 

A Study of Written Gesture. Translated and Edited by JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING, 
from the French of J. CRKPIEUX-JAMIN. With loO Facsimile Reproductions of 
the Handwritings of Men and Women of various Nationalities. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
3[anchextcr Examiner .—“ The work Is one which every amateur graphologist should 
possess; it is as interesting as a novel and as instructive as an expert's lecture deftly 
delivered.’* 

Wanderings and Wonderings. 

India, Burma, Kushmir, Ceylon, .Singapore, Java, Siam, Japan, Manilla, Formosa, 
Korea, China, Cambodia, Australia, hew Zealand, Alaska, the States. Uy J. J. 
AUBERTIN. With Portrait, Map, and 7 Illustrations, crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 

The Classic Birthday Book. 

By F. W. AVELING, M.A., B.Sc., Principal of the Independent College, Taunton. 
4 to, cloth, 8s. 6d.; paste grain, 15s.; tree calf, 21s. 

Saturday Review .- “Choice and luxuriant quotation is the mark of * The Classic Birthday 
Book.’ The extracts show discrimination and taste.’’ 

Literary World .—The most sumptuous Birthday Book we have seen." 

Lectures and Addresses on the History 
of Philosophy. 

Translated from the German of HEGEL by E. S. HALDANE. 3 vols.. large post Svo. 
Vol. I., 12s. (Philosophical Library. 

Hindustani Idioms. 

With Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. For the 1'sc of Candidates for the Higher 
Standard. By Colonel A. N. PHILLIPS, late Indian Army. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Past and Future: 

Being a Second Edition, with Addenda, of SATURN'S KINGDOM; OB, FAULK AND 
FACT. By CHARLES MOORE JES80P, M.R.C.P. I-ond., Deputy Surg.-Gen. il.M.s 
Forces (retired). Crown Svo, 5». 

The Collected Scientific Papers of Dr. 
L. C. Wooldridge. 

Arranged by VICTOR HORSLEY, B.L., F.R.C.S., F.R.S., and ERNEST STARLING, 
M.D., D.Sc. With an Introduction by VICTOR HORSLEY. Demy Svo. [Shortly. 

Methods of Practical Hygiene. 

By Frofessor ;K. B. LEHMANN, Wurzburg. Translated by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. 
- vols., demy Svo. [ Shortly. 


The History of Creation; 

Or, the Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants by the Actioil of Natural Cause*. 
A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution. From the latest Genu an Edition of 
ERNST HAECKEL. Translation Revised by Prof. E. RAY LAN HESTER. Fourth 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols, large post Svo, 82«. 

English Folk-Rhymes. 

A Collection of Traditional Verses relating to Places and Persons, Customs, Snpersti- 
tions, &c. By G. F. NORTHALL. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Dana's System of Mineralogy. 

DESCRIPTIVE MINERAL*)G V. Sixth Edition. By EDWARD SALISBt'RV DANA. 
Entirely re-written and much Enlarged. Illustrated with over 1.40U Figures Royal 
4to, £3 3s. 

Victorien Sardou, Poet, Author, and 

Meml»er of the Academy of France. A Personal Study. By BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
Officer of the Academy of France, Author of “Life and Reminiscences of Gustave 
Dore,” Ac. Preface by W. Beattv-KiNgsTON. Fcap. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Morning Post 1 “ Exceptionally valuable to students of theatrical literature and bio¬ 
graphy. The Author has done her work with remarkable success. We can safely say of 
tills volume that it does not contain a superfluous word or sentence.” 

St. James'8 Gazette. - “ Miss Roosevelt has brought together a pleasant little budget of 
anecdote and gossip about her hero, the author of * La Tosca.’ ” 

The Scarlet Letter. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With Portrait of Author and Twelve Photo¬ 
gravures from Designs In Outline by F. O. C. Dailey. Post Svo, bound in crimson and 
white, gilt tops, 10s. 6d. 

The Formation of the Gospels. 

By F. P. BADH AM, B.A., Exeter Colloge, Oxford. New ami Enlarged Edition. Civwn 
Svo, 6a. 

Wagner Sketches, 1849 : A Vindication. 

By WILLIAM ASHTON ELLIS. Editor of the “ Meister,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth. 
2s. Gd., paper 2s. 

The World.—'Mv. Ellis straightens out the whole narrative very completely. ... I 
recommend it to all English Wagnerians, who already ow e to its author more than to any 
other man, except perhaps Mr. DaimreutherV 

Art and Handicraft. 

A Series of Papers on the Study of English Architecture, Religion, and Art, the 
Handicrafts in Old Days. Art and Nature in Cornwall, Our Arts and Industries 
Expression in Architecture. By the late JOHN D. SKI)1)ING, Author of “Garden- 
craft,” &c. Demy Svo. [ Shortly. 

Sanchi and its Remains: 

A Full Description of the Ancient Buildings, Sculptures, and Inscriptions at Sanchi 
near Bhilsa, In Central India. By the late General FREDERICK CHARLE 
MAISEY, and an Introductory Note by Major-General Sir ALEX. CUNNINGHAM 
K.C.S.I. Royal 4to, with iu Full-Page Plates, strongly bound, £2 10s [Shortly. 
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[SAMPSON LOW, MAESTON & COMPANY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


“ The Finest Gift-Book of the Season.” —Daily Chronicle. 


XLbc Capitals 

In Two Volumes, superbly Illustrated, handsomely bound 

“ A superb work..As to the writers we need not give a oomplete list of names; it will 

perhaps be enoughto ear, as an indication of the quality of the work, that London is described 
by Sir Charles Dilke. Faria by Francois Couple, Constantinople by Pierre Loti, Bucharest by 
Carmen Sylva, and Madrid by Emilio Oastdar. The illustrations are by artists of the highest 
class. As a rule, an illustrated book is a book to look at, not to read. One turns casually its 
pages of letterpress and Btudiee its pictures. But these volumes one has to read; the life 
described is as fascinating as the life depicted. In each case the object of pen and pencil 
alike is to show the place as it lives and not merely its great palaces and monuments. We are 
made to feel familiar with the life of each capital, with its crowds, its drives, its pleasures, its 

business, and its characteristic street figures.Not many of us have actually esn all these 

capitals, but some of us have seen most of them, and can speak to the fidelity of these ad¬ 
mirable illustrations and highly interesting descriptions. A peculiar charm about the work 
is that it is not a guide book. A guide book is an excellent thing in its way; is sometimes as 
indispensable as a time table. But these volumes enable you to live over again your life in 
any of the capitals described; there can be no farewell to such scenes with such a remem¬ 
brancer.”— The Daily Newt [leader). 


of tbe Worlb. 

in half-morocco, gilt edges, THREE GUINEAS NET. 

“ In no similar work have artistic excellence and descriptive power been more 1 berally pu ‘ 
at the service of the world’s capitals.”— Standard. 

“ Brightly written, well and profusely illustrated, printed in large type, and handsomely 
bound, the book on the world’s capital cities must be counted among the principal productions 
of the season.Altogether the book is certainly one to be welcomed with satisfaction.” 

, Morning Pot 

** Artistic excellence of tbe highest order has been lavished and supplemented bv brill ian" 

description..A literary treasure, which the book-lovers of future generations wul prize a < 

dearly as they now do AlAines and Elzevirs and ether rare and precious rdi’i >ns.” 

Leeds Menru-ff fleider). 

“Assuredly we have not had for years such a beautiful and interesting work for the winter 
holiday season as this, which is just issued in two substantial quarto volumes.” 

Daily Chro lic’e. 

“ Two dozen of the chief cities of the world are described by men more or less em amt in 
literature, and well qualified to do justioe to their themes.”— Scotsman. 


%• AN ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 

Molfenberg, 3 vols., crown 8vo. . At all Libraries. 

HAVE YOU 

SEEN THE 

By Major F. B. WINGATE. 
R.A. 

FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDPS CAMP. 1882-1892. 

From the Original Manuscripts of Fattier Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of the Austrian 
Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who recently escaped, with two Sisters of Mercy, 
on Camels, from the Sudan. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Sis. 

Christmas Number of 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 

By A J. MOUNTENEY 
JEFHSON. 

STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST by GROWN-UP 

CHILDREN of AFRICA. With numerous Illustrations from Drawings by Walter 
W. Buckley. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

«*• A collection of Zanzibar Tales told in the Forest by the men of the Emin Relief Expedition daring 
the march across Africa. 

COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

By JAMES DOUGLAS. 

BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA. By James Douglas. Dedicated 

to the Duke and Duche « of Connaught. With hups and Plans, Fall-page Photogravures, 
Collotype Reproductions from Old Documents, Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, 
and over 100 other Text Illustrations. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gfit top, 
TWO GUINEAS NET. 

Ask to see it at your Booktclhrs. 

WITH COLOURED FRONTISPIECE AND UPWARDS 
OF FIFTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 

By Boy. 0. J. ABBEY. 

RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. Grown 8vo, 

cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Abbey brings to his task the three essential qualifications of fine poetic sensibility, genuine 
piety, and extensive theological learning. "'—Times. 

Must bo bought, kept, and loved.*— Doily Chronicle. 

ARCHIBALD FORBES, 

G. W. CABLE, 

G. R. TOMSON, 

T. B. ALDRICH, 
OCTAVE THANET, 

F. D. MILLET, 

Edited by 

TALES of ADVENTURE and STORIES of TRAVEL of FIFTY 

TEARS AGO. Illustrated with Twenty Plates from “ The Annuals.” Large post Ovo, 
half-leather, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 

And others. 

JOSEPH OUNDALL 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

FASHIONS OF TO-DAY 

A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 

DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 

TWO COLOURED PLATES AND MANY OTHER 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By HENRY BLACKBURN. 

ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand Miles Towards the Sun. 

NORMANDY, BRITTANY, the PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. With 180 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, lOe. 6d. 

“A most agreeable and handsome record of diversified voyages in search of the pioturesquo." 

Daily Tclear aph. 

By C. WILLEBY. 

FREDERIC OHOPIN: a Biography. With Photogravure Portrait- 

Facsimile of Autograph, and Illustrations of his Music. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

“ Will be appreciated by the great musician’s admirers.”— Times. 

By 

W. ANDERSON SMITH. 

“SHEPHERD” SMITH, the UNIVERSALIST: the Story of a Mind. 

Being the Life of JAMES E. SMITH, M.A. By W. ANDERSON SMITH. With 
Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

By AMELIA E. BABB. 

THE PREAOHER’S DAUGHTER. 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

With Presentation Portrait of Mrs. Grocer Cleveland, 
Wife of the New President of the Un'ted States, from a 
Pencil Drawing from Life by Carl Reck, r. 

Literary Contents of December Number: 

Mis. Haweis, “First Principles of Fashion.”—Miss Ida 
MiUer, “Christmas Decorations.”— “Etincelle,” Parisiennes 
Fin de Bii'cle ; A Critique of tho Prevailing Modes —Carl J. 
Becker, Mrs. Grover Cleveland, wife of the Pre-idcnt-Elect of 
the United States.—Miss Mary Gerton, “Causeiie Aitistique.” 
—Hermann Klein, “Causerie Musicals.”— Mrs. Cutbell, 
“ Conference of Women Workers at Clifton.” -Miss L. A. 
Smith, “The Bongs of Servia.”—Dr. Guillermtt, A Clint with 
the Doctor—Madame de BronteUes, “Paris Fashions."— 
Miss Vera Karaland, “Between Ourselves.”— Lieut -'olon l 
War hurt on, “The Gift of his Life” (Serin’ rim] —Hints 
for the ToUet.—Books for the Boudoir.— A rti l.-s for Sale or 
Exchange.—About our New French Patterns in Druse and 
Needlework.—Cookery Recipes, &o. 

— 

By THOMAS WEIGHT. 

THE MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN'S: a Realistic and Sensational 

j Story of Fleet Street in 1724. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21a. 

By FRANK B. STOCKTON 

THE CLOCKS of RONDAINE, and other Stories. Illustrated. 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, 7i«. 6d. 

“ Stories in which there is playful humour and poetic fancy always; the whole book is admirable. It is 
excellently illustrated,”— Scotsman. 

By FERGUS HUMB. 

■ THE FEVER of LIFE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

i “ Even tlio reader wlio is well trained in detective romance will find no clue till the secret is sprung upon 

him in the last pages. To baffle the reader thus is the highest aim of writers of such stories, and we heartily 
congratulate Mr. Ilume on his success."— Manchester Guardian. 

By E. J. GLAVB. 

By JULES VERNE. 

I SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in OONGO-LAND- With an Intro- 

duction by HENRY M. STANLEY. Beautifully Hluslrated. 8vo, cloth, 7s. fid. 

MISTRESS BRANI0AN. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MAESTON & COMPANY, Limited, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.O. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

rpYPE WRITING and SHORTHAND 

-A- WORK of every description—Literaiy, Scientific, Legal. 4c.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, 8 W. 


TTNIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 

VJ OFFICE, OXFORD (Itf. King Edward Street).-MS8. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific. 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor¬ 
mation address the Secretary. 


rpYPEWRITING. — LADY seeks EM- 

-A. PLOYMENT, all kinds of Copying. Home Work. Terms: 
Id. per folio (72 words); for 5,uoo words or over, Is. per Thousand. Cash 
on or before delivery.—A. Niqiitixoali., The Avenue, Stevenage. 

AUTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, 

and PUBLIC SCHOOL MANAGERS should send MSS., 


- - should send MSS., 

Plays, Examination Papers, 4c., requiring to lie carefully and accu¬ 
rately typewritten, to Raynk A Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


CATALOGUES 

■FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-A- promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Sqoark. 


Just issued. 

pATALOGUE (82 pp.) of SECOND- 

P ' HAND BOOKS, comprising First Editions of Browning, 
Dickens, Dobson, Jefferies, Lang, Morris. Swinburne, Tennyson, Alpine 
ami Mountaineering Books, ana Works illustrated by Crane, Caldecott, 
Cruikshauk, Greenaway, Leech, Thomson, 4c. Post free. 

Matthews & Brooke, Sun Buildings, Bradford. 

PJ. RAND OLD OAK LONGSETTLE, 

V-N with finely carved panelled back; Grandfather’s old oak tall 
case (curved) Clock, brass face; and a quaint old oak Tabic (carved) 
FOR SALE ; good condition ; can be seen or particulars forwarded.— 
Florence, Cromwell House, Morton, near Northallerton, Yorkshire. 

“ T^RANCESCA : Roadside Songs of 

A . Tuscany.”—To Complete the Catalogue, OWNERS of 
DRAWINGS by Miss FRANCESCA ALEXANDER who have not 
already communicated them arc respectfully REQUESTED to AD¬ 
DRESS the Secretary of John Ruskin, Esq., lirantwood, Coniston, 
Lancashire. _ 

READY. 

ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book is crown folio, 20 by 16 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., P.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stkvkxs, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
ST ANNUS, F.R.I.B.A.. Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at the Royal Academy. 

with 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master's Work by a 
Committee of Experts. 

The Edition w limited to 150 Copies. 

Price Six Guinean* 


PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


VICTORIA INSTITUTE. — OPENING 

V MEETING of the TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION, MONDAY. 
December 5th, at 8 o’clock. Pajier on “PRINCIPLES of RANK 
among ANIMALS,” by Professor PARKER. 

F. Pktrie, Hon. Sea 

8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 


r pHE 


ART 


UNION of 

113, STRAND. 


LONDON, 


President: Tho EARL of DERBY, K.G. Established 1837. 

SUBSCRIBERS for the current year are entitled to an ORIGINAL 
ETCHING by ROBERT MACBEtH, A.ll.A., entitled "LATE for 
the FERRY,’in addition to a chance of one out of many Valuable 
Prize* in Pictures, and other Works of Art. ORDINARY SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION. ONE GUINEA. SUBSCRIPTIONS for PROOFS, 
SEVEN, FIVE, THREE, and TWO GUINEAS. The Society issues 
this year, in two states only, a Fine Mezzotint Engraving of Sir 
JOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, “A SOUVENIR of VELASQUEZ.” The 
Engravings and full particulars may be obtained at the Society's House, 
112, Strand, London, W.C. 

WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 

▼ ▼ CHICAGO. 1803. 

DEPARTMENT of FINE ARTS. 

If those of the AMERICAN ARTISTS resident in England 
who purpose EXHIBITING WORKS at the CHICAGO 
EXPOSITION will send their names and addresses to the 
undersigned, care of Mr. James Boi ki.kt, 17, Nassau 8treet, 
Middlesex Hospital, circulars of particulars and conditions 
will be forwarded to them. 

Enwix A. A ini tv. 

Special Advisory Commissioner for England. 


D 


ANIEL VIERGE. 


An EXHIBITION of the DRAWINGS of this celebrated Artist, 
including the Series illustrating 
PABLO DE SEGOVIA, the PARIS COMMUNE, 4c., 

WILL nE HELD AT 

BARNAED’S INN HALL, 22, HOLBORN, E.C., 

On DECEMBER 2 nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, and 7th. 

From 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Admission, Is. 


TYOYAL 80CIETY of PAINTERS in 

J-t WATER COLOURS.-The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is now OPEN. 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 5. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 

Alfred D. Fripf, R.W.8., Secretary. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

KJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

CARDIFF. 

The Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. 
Tho stipend of the Professor will be £350 i>er annum. Applications 
together with testimonials, must be sent in before January the loth. 


For further information apply to 
Uuivereity College, Cardiff, 
November 30tb, 1802. 


Ivor James, Registrar. 


JLjYMERS’ 


COLLEGE, 

UrON-HBLL. 


KINGSTON- 


The Governors of the new Foundation of Hymens’ College at Hull 
invite APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD MASTER of 
the COLLEGE. The Hilary will be £350 per annum, with a capitation 
grant of £2 per boy per annum. 

The College, which is iu course of erection, will have accommodation 
for 532 pupils. 

It is proved to open the College iu the month of September, when 
tho Head Master will be expected to enter on his duties, but in the 
meantime the Governors will require the assistance and advice of the 
Head Master with reference to those matters on which they may 
desire his opinion. 

The Head Master must be a Graduate of one of the Universities of 
the United Kingdom and must give personal attention to the duties 
of his office. He must not hold any benefice or curacy or any other 
office or appointment which, in the opinion of the Governors, may 
interfere with the proper performance of his duties ns Head Mastor. 

The appointment will lie determinable by the Governors by six 
calendar months’ notice. 

Further information may be obtained from the undorsigued, to 
whom applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, with 
copies or prints of testimonials, must be sent ou or before Monday, 
the 2nd day of January, 1893, marked ** Application for appointment 
of Head Master of Hymen’ College." 

CanvassiDg will disqualify. 

R. Hill Dawk, Secretary to the Governors. 

Town Hall, Hull, 30th November, 1892. 

UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


'J'HE 


URAXTS TUB 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination may bo selected from any seven out of 
thirty different subjects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. Tho centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Loudon. Loughborough, Manchester, Ncwcastlo-ou-Tyne, Paisley, 
Truro, Ac. 

For Prospectus, Ac., apply to tho Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N.B. 

TENTH international congress 

JL of ORIENTALISTS. 

H1S MAJESTY the KING of SWEDEN and NORWAY has 
OFFERED a GOLD MEDAL for the best E8SAY on the following 
subject:—“A Comparative Treatment of the Grammatical ForniB 

S ieculiiir to the Rig-Vula, Y.ipur-Veda.S&ma-Yeda, and Athorva-Veda, 
listinguishing the Forms peculiar to the Mantras, Brilhmanas, and 
U panishads.” 

MSS. should l e sent registered (with the name of the writer in a 
sealed envelope) to l’rof. F. Max MiiLLEn, Oxford, not later than 
March 1,1894. The Prize will be awarded at the Tenth Congress, to be 
held at Geneva, in September, 1894. The following gentlemen liave 
consented to co-operate as judges:—Professor Lanman, of Harvard 
College; M. Victor Henri, of the Paris University; and Professor 
Oldkxherg, of Kiel University. 


1V/I ISS LOUISA BROUGH (late Registrar 

kTX. of tliv Teachers* Guild) lugs t<> auuouucc that she has 
OPENED a higb * !;.ks REGISTRY (or SCHOOLMISTRESSES and 
PRIVATE GO\ EKNE**SKS at 25, Cruwu Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


This day is published, 4to. sewed, price 12s. 

WALDSTE/N (C.).-EXCA VA T/0N8 
of the AMERICAN SCHOOL of A THENS 
at the HER A ION of ARGOS. No. I. 
Pp. 20 and 7 Plates. 

LA DIVINA COMMEDIA. Con 

Commenti de Prof. P. G. BERTHIER. 4to, complete in 
60 Part*, at 2s. not each. Parts I. and II., note ready. 


BEATRICE P0RTINARI. Par Prof 

R. P. BERTHIER. 8vo. Illustrated. Part I, tow 
ready. (To be completed in 6 Parts, at Is. 9d. net.) 


Recently published, in 1 vol., cr. 8vo, cloth, price 

BARROW (E. P.). —REGNI EVAN 

GELIUM: a Survey of the Teaching of Jesus Christ. 


THE HIBBEBT LECTURES, 1891. 

In 1 voL, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of the 

CONCEPTION of GOD as illustrated by ANTHRO- 
PCLOfiY and HISTORY. By Count GOBLET 
D ALVIELLA, Professor of the Historv of Belisians st 
the university of Brussels. 


THE HIBBEBT LECTURES, 1892. 

In 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, lOj. 6d. 

ORIGIN and GROWTH of RELIGION 

b 7 the RELIGION of the ANCIENT 
HEBREWS. By C. G. MONTEFIORE. [/« „ 


1 vol., 8vo, 658 pp., cloth, 14s. 

A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the 

FIRST GOSPEL. By AN AGNOSTIC. 

"Logical power and reasoning ability of a very hiwh -»■«. 
are displayed throughout this manifesto of Agnosticism.” 

“ This work may claim consideration as s nnedring nroJnblv 
unique m literature.”— Scotsman. 1 


Just published, in 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, Is. 60. 

MACKINNON (J).—CULTURE 

EARLY SCOTLAND. 


in 


WILLIAMS & NOKGA.TE, 

14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Loudon; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


MUDIE’S 

Select 

LIBEAEY, 

or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
ONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Book* at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guiueas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas ]»er annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 
us lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied ou Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Past Reasons arc ou Sale, second hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


NOTICE 0_F REMOVAL. 

THE CITY BRANCH 

OF 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

Is Now lie moved from 2, King Street, Cheap tide, to 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

(Mansion IIoisk Ext.). 

UOn IB’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Libia, y. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

211, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 18, Queer Vickm St., E.C. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 

Poet 8vo, 6s. 4th Thousand. 

“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done 
for him in prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which 
Jasmin’s simple modesty forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing 
philanthropic efforts. The story is noble os well as touching, and is ; 
told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy and appreciation. M 

Times. 

** Dr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this 
little-known but admirable man to English readers... .He died worn 
out at the age of sixty-five. In the south of France he was mourned 
as the friend of the friendless, as the St Vincent de Paul of poetry.” 

Academy. 

“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the woild a graceful and sym¬ 
pathetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the 
l>oetry of action as well as of thought, and redolent throughout of 
good deeds and lovingkindness Daily Telegraph. 

** II a fait un livre bien personnel et aussl complet que possible 
VoilA Jasmin * racont£ * en anglais pour la posterity. Cest M. Smiles 
<iui cat le coupable, et son €l£«ant volume nous a tout a fait charme.” 

Revue LxtUraire. 

“ No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more delightful than this one about 
the warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his 
boat; for the story of Jasmin's life is full of romanoe, and the style of 
this volume lias the happy characteristics of ease, simplicity, and 
benuty.”—Liverpool Mercury. 

“ The story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been ad¬ 
mirably and sympathetically told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, to 
our mind, is one of the most attractive of all his works."—JoAn Bull 

“ One of the most touching and charming biographies we have ever 
react"- Critic (New York). 

LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 

or Mss or Industry, Talest, and Gbxius. 6s. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 

6a. 

THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 

Churches, and Ixdustrikb in England and Ireland. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

6e. each. 

SELF-HELP. I THRIFT. 

CHARACTER. | DUTY. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Complete Catalogue poet free on application. 

THE DAILY TELEG11APH. Nov. 29, 1892, sajra: “The 
work may justly be signalised a. a monument of painstaking 
research and intelligent labour.” 

Important New Work by Geo. Barnett Smith. 

NOW READY, in 2 vole., medium 8vo, cloth, 24s. 

HISTORY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH PARLIAMENT, 

Together with ax Account of the 

Parliaments of Scotland and Ireland. 
By G. BARNETT SMITH, 

Author of “ The Prime Minister* of Queen Victoria,” “ The 
Life of the Eight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” &c. 

Illustrated with Facsimiles of numerous Valuable Historical 
Documents connected with Constitutional History. 

This important work, which is the only real History of 
Parliament, has oocupied many yean in preparation. It is 
published in two large 8vo volumes of nearly 600 pages each. 
The first begins with the earliest times and ends with the reign 
of Charles II. The second volume commences with the Revo¬ 
lution and oomes down to the reign of Victoria, closing with 
the Reform Acte of 1884-86. The Supplements alone to this 
History—which are seventeen in number—are virtually a work 
in themselves. These “ Constitutional Addenda” embrace a 
vast variety of information touching the Sovereign, the 
Cabinet, the Parliament, and the Constitution. The interest 
of the work will be further enhanced by a number of fac¬ 
similes of documents illustrative of the History of Parliament. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Ulus- 

trated. 6 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 

With Illustrations. 21s.; 7s. 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 

Autobiography. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
16a. and 6s. 

LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 

Naturalist. Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.B.S.A. 

6s. 

LIFE of ROBERT DICE, Geologist 

and Botanist. Illustrated. 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Alubkabli Street. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

***• ART REPRODUCERS, 

M. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
Increasing demand for reproductions by this Justly celebrated process 
for large plates and sditions ds luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. _ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dzc.,&c., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and pricelist on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


To H.R.H. the PRINOE of WALES. 


J^RAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 


gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
■pOTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J-_PI ES. A bo._ 

J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEP TEA, 


rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDST 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


THE DAILY EEiVS Bays: “ Hia chapters abound in im¬ 
portant incident! and episode* of our history; they bring 
together on a regular plan a huge amount of information of a 
aoft that no English reader should be ignorant of.” 

THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: “It is practically a 
compendious history of Great Britain and the sister island, 
and thus more than fulfils the promise of its title.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO., 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

No. 281, for DECEMBER. 

With SUPPLEMENTS. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 

FEMALE EDUCATION in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Ann* Dorothea Jebb. 


A NEW POET. By Arabella Shore. 

THE FUTURE of CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS (Second Notice). 

NOTES on the TRAINING of SECONDARY TEACHERS in GER. 

MANY, with SUGGESTIONS for ENGLAND. By J. J. Findlay, 
ART STUDENTS’ HOME. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

THE TEACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 


OUR TRANSLATION PRIZES. 

SPECIAL PRIZE AWARD (Twenty Beat Poems of Tennyson). 
REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 

Roget’s First Steps in French History; Jones’s Introduction to 
General Logie: Kant's Kritik of Judgment (Bernard); Boulger's 
Lord William Bontinck; Duhamel’s French Prose Composition 
Fosnacht's French Composition (Second Course); Ac. 


CORRESPONDENCE- 

Does Training Pay ? (Miss Hughes) '.Modem Greek; The Influence 
of F. D. Maurice on Tennyson; The New Method Ouoe More 
(Prof. Victor); Voice Production; Reading Circles for Teachers ; A 
Legal Query; Upright Handwriting; Marking Arithmetic Papers 
A Month's Training Worse than None; Auricular Lauguago 
Teaching ; The Gouin Method ; Harrow Holidays; Ac. 


Price 6<L, per post, 8d. 


Office: 86, Fleet Street, London*, E.C. 


Now Ready.—DECEMBER, 1892. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 43. 

HIS LAST CAMPAIGN, and AFTER. By Frederick Greenwood. 
MR. IRVING and the ENGLISH DRAMA. By Georoe Barlow. 
THRIFT for the POOR.— I. By Clementina Black. 

II. By Lady Frederick Cavendish. 

III. By Lady AIontacu of Beaulieu. 

IV. By the Duchess of Rutland. 

AIY CRITICS aud their AIETHODS. By Alajor Lk Caron. 
SPEECHES and SPEAKERS of TO-DAY. By “Miles Inglorius." 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL and OPEN SPACES. By the 
Earl of AIkatii. 

WOAIEN, CLERGYA1EN, and DOCTORS. By Ernest Hart, M.D. 
THE AIEN of PEACE: a Highland Tradition. By Lady Archibald 
CAMPBELL. 

A SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 

I. By Edmund Gosse. 

II. By Andrew* Lang 
HI. By Gkoiu.e Saintsbchy. 

IV. By 11. 1>. Timill 
L lul : Longmans, Gki ln & Co. 


T. & T. CLARK’S 

LIST. 


Just published, in 2 large vols., 8vo, price 18?. net. 

OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY 

The Religion of Revelation in its Pre- 
Christian Stage of Development. 

By Prof. HERMANN SCHULTZ, D.D, 

Gottingen. 

Authorised English Translation by Prof. J. A. PATERSON, 
M.A. (Oxon.). 

“ Professor Paterson has executed the Translation with as 

much skill as care .readers may rely od his having given 

the meaning of the original with the utmost accuracy.”— 

From tux Author’s Preface to tiik English Tbaxslatiox. 

THE 

INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

Just published (No. HL of the Series), post 8vo, 10s. 63. 

APOLOGETICS; 

Or, Christianity Defensively Stated. 

By Professor A. B. BBUCE, D.D., 

Author of “The Training of the Twelve,” “ The Humiliation 
of Christ,” &c. 

“ It is an apologetic presentation of the Christian faith with 
reference to whatever in our intellectual environment makes 
faith difficult at the present time.” 

From the Avtiior’s Pbkface. 


No. n. of the Series, post 8vo, 10s. 61. 

CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 

By NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D., 

Author of “ Old Faiths in New Light,” “ The Reality of 
Faith,” &c., &c. 

“ There is not a dead, dull, conventional line in the volume. 
It is the work of a wise, well-informed, independent, and 
thoroughly competent writer. It removes a reproach from 
our indigenous theology, fills a glaring blank in our literature, 
and is sure to become the text-book in Christian Ethics.” 

Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., in The Bookman. 


No. I. of the Series, Fourth Edition, post 8vo, price 12s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LITERATURE OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 

By S. R. DRIVER, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

“ The service which Canon Driver’s book will render in the 
present confusion of mind on this great subject, can scarcely 
be ove^-eetimated.”— Times. 

Edinburgh : T. & T. CLARK, 38, George Street ; 
London. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent & Co., Limited. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED. 


THE ADVENTURES of 

SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

By DR. A CONAN DOYLE. 

Printed on thick paper, with 104 Illustrations. 

824 pagee (7th Thousand), 6s. 


THE SIGN OF FOUR 

By DE. A. CONAN DOYLE. 

28-1 pages (2nd Edition), 8s. 6d. 


1,000 TIT BITS OF 

CURIOUS INFORMATION. 

438 pages, cloth, 2s. Gd. 


8, 9,10, and 11, Southampton Street, and Exeter Street, 
\ Strand, Loxdox, W.C. 

Digitized by VjOOQ 1C 
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THEATRES. 


ADELPHITHEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, THE LIGHTS OF HOME, 
Messrs. Charles Dalton. Esrdley Turner, G. W. Cockfcurn, 
W. A. EUioit, Howard Russell, T. Kingston, W. Drew, J. ana 
W. North cote; Miss Evelyn Millard, Miss Dorothy Dorr, 
Mrs. H. Leigh. Miss Ethel Hope, Mies Clara Jecks. 


COURT THEATRE. 

THI8 EVENING, at. 9. THE GUARDSMAN. Messrs. 
Arthur Cecil. Elliot. W. Draycott, C. P. Little, Compton 
Coutts, R. Nainby, E. Beitram, and Weedon Groesmith; 
Meed amts Ellaline Terries. Agnes Thomas, Isabel Elliseen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.15, CRAZED. Messrs. 
C. P. Little. Nainby. and Miss 8. Grey. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charlks Wyvdiiam. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE OLD LADY. Messrs. 
W. H. Vernon, H. 8tsndiog, F. Kerr, 8. Valentine, D. 8. 
James. H. do Lange, W. Dale; Madame* Fillippi, Jeffreys, 
and Mrs. John Wood. At 8 15, POOR MIGNONETTE. Mies 
Crofton ; Mefsrs. Valtntine and 8hirley. 


GAIETY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, 8ECOND EDITION of 
CINDERELLEN UP TOO LATE. Mesdames Maggie 
Dagg&o, K. Seymour, A. Astor, and Letty Lind; Messrs. 
C. Dan by. Fred Storey, A. Playfair, and Fred Leslie. At 7.45. 
THE SNOWSTORM. 


GARRICK THEATRE. 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. John Hare. 

Mias Estelle Burney’s Season. 

^ THI 8 EVENING, at 9. DAVID. Miss Estelle Burney; 
Messrs. Murray Carson, H. Waring, Beauchamp, Bucklaw; 
CAPRICE* 6 aDd Mr8 ' Crowe Bateman). At 8.15, A 


GLOBE THEATRE. 

Managers, Messrs. John Lart and Wm. Boosey. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8.30, MA MIE ROSETTE. Messrs. 
Eugene Oudin. Frank Wyatt. Lawrence D’Orsay, Cairns 
James, Scott Fishe, and Courtice Pounds; Mdlle. Nesville, 
Mesdamea Jenny McNulty, F. Melville, Day Ford, and Jessie 
Bond. 


HAYMAIUCET THEATHE. 

at 8m - AGATHA TYLDEN, MER- 
CHANT AND SHIPOWNER. Messrs. Lewis WaJler, Cyril 
Maude, W. T. Lovell, F. A. Everill, Edmund Maurice,Rudge 
Harding, W. Chetsman ; Miss Marie linden and Mrs. 

At 8, THE BURGLAR AND THB JUDGE 
Messrs. W. Day and Cyril Maude. 

LYIilC THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Hoesck Sedges. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.S0. INCOGNITA. Messrs. Harry 
Monkhouso Wallace Browelow, John Child, Charles Gilbert 
nreoKaye, T. A. Ehsle; Misses Aida Jenoure, Susie Vanghan. 
TEA ’ 0rfotd . Florence Darley. At 7.46, BEEF 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Bono Balmain. 

P^lP I n.i EV ? N A NG ' a l 715 -HOODMAN BLIND. Messrs. 
N n^^“v°t° r8 S^ I a tt ' *«>■ Leonard Outrara, 

M. Drew, G. Yorke, 8. Calhaem, E. Butler, B. Marvin, H 
Thomaa, &e.; Mesdamea C. de Yonson, F. Butler, E. King, 
and b ara Mignon. 

PRINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 30 , IN TOWN. Messrs Arthur 
B • 1Q f»ttsn. E. Bantock, F. Rimmer; Misses 
r, E ught< Y’ , 6 !' lvln Gre y. “d Florence St. John, sup- 
ported by a pawn ful company. At 8, AULD LANG SYNE 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 
THIS EVENING, at 8.45, CiGAEETTE At 7 an put 

a F j A t SIJ i 11 'ir*^ U ' ¥“"*• Collette, Oswaid Yorke 

A. J. Eulyn, Ijctlie Holland, Daintree, laascellen v u i. __J 
Geraldine Ulmar, Amadi, Marion 
Brldfort a^Albu. toUrt ‘ e ’ H ' Vicar F> c - Loseby, J. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at s 45, WALKER, I.ONDON Mr 
J. L. Twile: Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Cecil Itamsey^Tnumr 
Hicks, George Shelton; Misses Eliza Johnstone? Effle Li™ton 
JtefAnmdl.Ajn^*. 1 rene Vanbrugh. At 8, DAISY’S 
siu f? rs - J obu Hilhngton, Shelton, Lowne, 
lirunton ; Misses Conynhame, Loveday, 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE THEATRE? 

Sole Lesfee ind Manager, M. Levenston. 

T ™ 8 EVENING, at s, DOROTHY. Messrs. Josenh 
Tapley, laonard Binstll, Furneaux Cook, John Le Hav 
VaS,r V" J ’ W ,!* iiam Elton ; Misses Decima Moore, M. a' 

I ictor, Lucy Carr, Shaw , Mabel Love, and Florence Djsart 

VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 

A. and S. Gatti, Lessees and Managers. 

mJ W-fllh.I E v IN °’ n Jl 8 a , n ’ 0UIt LOt' 8 - Mr- David James, 
Mr Duncan FlS'l'. Wr '.,k“ Gardiner, Mr. Reeves Smith, 
£ i” 1 ,' * 0 '' May Whitty. Mias Eva Moore, 

THE MARTVE rkm ’ ^ JX '” 3 C; “’ ly Richards. At 7.10, 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 

A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 

WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

NINE VOLUMES NOW READY. 

VOL. X , COMPLETING the WORK, in JANUARY, 1893. 

PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS: 

Cloth .----£600 

Half morocco, or Half-calf.7 10 0 

Half morocco extra, or Half-russia.8 10 0 

Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in foil morocco. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood 
Engravings, and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of the most eminent 
authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of this 
Work. 

‘ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly ‘ up to date,' 
must get Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopedia.’ ”— St. James’s Gazette. 

“ The best Encyclopaedia ever brought out.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded.”— Pall Mall Gaulle. 

“ This edition of Chambers’s * Encyclopedia ’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever published.” 

_ The Spain. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 

W. H. SMITH & SON'S 

SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 

L—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sox's 
numerous Railway Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of Historv, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in F.n gRnd and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2 . Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be hud upon application at the Bookstalls Also a Catalogue of Books in ehjgant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 

THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 

THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 

Established 1857. Published every Friday. Price 6d. 

Of the general contents of the Journal the following statement will afford some idea: 
Discussions of the legal events of the week. 

Essays upon branches of law and matters of professional interest. 

Explanatory and critical disquisitions on all the cases of importance decided in the 
Coiuts of Common Law and Equity, pointing out their relations to the previous law. 

Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged for the purpose, of cases of 
importance decided during the current week. 

Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of applications against Solicit m*. 
Dull reports of the proceedings of the law societies. A careful summary is given 
of all the legal news of tire week, and special attention is bestowed on furnishing 
early copies of all Court Papers. 

OFFICE: -27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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JAMES HisBET&crs NEw BOOKS. MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 

THE HOT SWAMP: a Romance of Old - 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. 

By HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. 

With 20 Elate* and B6 Illustration by John Chariton, B. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, &c., in the Teat. 


Albion. By R. M. BALLANTYNE. With ( Illiutmtioiu. Crown 
8ro, sa 

‘‘The story 1 b a capital one, and is worthy to take rank with the beat I 
of Mr. Ballantyne’s early effort*'’- Standard. 


By EMMA MARSHALL. With 6 Illustrations. Extra crown i 
8ro, 5a. 

Marshall’s charming chronicle is brightly written and I 
altogether wholesome and desirable. "—Athcnievm. 


STRANGE YET TRUE: Interesting 

Memorable Stories Retold. By JAMES MACAULAY, 
Editor of the Leisure Hour , Ac. With many Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 8s. 

“ Among the flve-and-twenty true stories in Dr. . 
nine are trifling, and many arc of the highest Interest 


and | 

M.D., 

Extra 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


&38S2X?' FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. By 

E Saxb lro,^S IEY PABKBB ’ OCKa ” Premier of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 Toll, 


th * . liE 0 S°™ ^ emifl»ntcontribution to theourreot history of the British Empire has been made for a long time than is eon 
tained in these two remarkable volumes .It is a hnnk which crm*tanfi« inxrifL. __* ® ume tnan is eon- 


VIKING BOVS. By Jessie M. is. Baxby, 

Author of “ The Lads of Lunda.” “ The Yarl's Yacht," Ac. Witl 
4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘‘A continuation of the delightful series of Shetland i 
°* bunda and ‘ The Yarl’s Yacht ... A very pleasant 
written book. — Standard. 

| THF _ RFINF P, ^ IFIF ? °J[ t M A§S 9 NALAND : bein g a Record of 

gilt edges, 3s 6d * I Kr«iv«nftn inn KmlnroHnn in looi D> T tPITSATVUiti tverarm n n a w, _ 

4 A charming tale, written in a very sympathetic style. . . 

School Hoard Ch-onicle. trations in the Text. 

STEADY YOVR HELM; or. Stowed . “Among jmown ruina wo can remember noneimore interesting than those which Mr. Bent in this book hae so vividly 

-- ascribed......We are indebted to Mr. Bent for a charming and unpretentious book, which, with its carefuldr.«“„r 

ns to realise fully what it was he found, and what are the chances that we shall yet find more .”—Spectator 8 amines 


Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE BENT. P.S.A.. FRO fL~ With « „„ 

“ f 4118 Tem P le » by B M- W. SWAN. With 6 Itop* aS PhU w Dl£! 


Aw»y. By WM. CHARLES METCALFE, Author of •• Above 
Boanl, Frank Weatherall,* *c. With 6 Illustration.. Extra 
crown 8ro, Os. 

" The «tory ie Irigorouily told, and Is dietincUy above the average. 

Standard. 

BASON and SQUIRE: a Story of tbe 

«a»fu e !!* , 2 V Vi yr?™ the .Germanof N. NOELDECHEN. 

8ARA11 li. 8. CLARKE (Mrs. Pkkuha). . 

Extra crown 8vo, Be. 


- - By 

With 16 Illustrations. 


■ iJl 1 *, » romance of the school of 8ir Walter Scott, abounding in 
stirring incidents, and not without a certain value os vividly calling nD 
the scenes and events of real history. '-Scotsmm. * g P 

^ and other Stories. By 

ESME STUART. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8ro, 2s. tfd. J 
“An intereeting little volume ."—Public Opinion. 

GLOBY; or, Through the 

Rgner'. Fire. By MARGARET HAYCRAFT, Author of 
C'roi^o.'a^sA 00 ”' Dri, ‘ L “ vo * 1 " *"• W1,h 4 IUMtratlonJ 
“ Thoroughly well told, and full of interest ."—Literary World. 

JAMES NTSBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 


Monthly, price lialf-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Co ST aim voa DECEMBER. 

TENNYSON. By the Rev. Srorroau A. Baooac. 

THE UGANDA PROBLEM. By Joearu Tnoiuos. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. By Prof. 

EXULTKT TERRA* By A !, turn E P. R. Dowliko. 

ARYAN ORIGINS. (With a Map.) By J. S. STuxaT-OLCtMia 
THE MORALITY of VIVISECTION : Two RepUea. By Eaxrar Bill. 
THE IDEALISTIC REMEDY for RELIGIOUS DOUBT. By Prof. 

WINE-MONTH and WIND-MONTH. By Pen Rominox. 

HANS DENCK the ANABAPTIST. By Riciuao HlAru. 
^b^^f?‘?TARY EDUCATION and VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. By 
Archdeacon Wilson. ' 

lsaims A Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


o N MODIFICATION of ORGANISMS 

A CRITICISM on DARWIN. By D*nn gvnz. “Rot!"- 
£T;A R ’. “A ehrewd critic."-Dr. Roxanu. "A vigorous 

criticism. —Timet. No earneet student can afford to neglect ao firm 
K? 0 5S a i J “ d ,tronft » Criticiem of Darwin.*-Ahmieen Free Prtn. 
rnce js. ea. 

Simpajn, Marshall A Co., Limited, London. 

Fourth Edition, pp. 800, 5s. 

"PROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

(f. ®7 LIONEL , Facta and Arguments against I 

Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spenoer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 1 

__Harrison Sc Sons. 59, Pall Mall. 


Spectator . 

KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By Owen Meredith (the Earl of 

LYTTON). With 1 Plate sad Design on title-page by Ed. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 
the dMCriptire - “ d £ “- Th « word-painting b brilliant and 

SECRET SERVICE under PITT. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S.A. 

Author of “ Ireland Before the Union,” &c. Second Edition, Enlarged. 8vo, 14s ? 4 • 4 J 

auth* ,OUOd * U “ “ ^ 18 «" •»— living 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY: being a Practical Hand- 
SeLL l&M5j$5W ABTHUB A - MA C- 

OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By Richard A. 

A. COWPEE R ANY ABU. With 81 Plates and 472 Illustrations in the Text. 4 to, 86e. 

| NICHOLAS FERRAR: his Household and his Friends. Edited by 

With p ~ **««- *■» 8 «-&• 

ESSAYS NEW and OLD. By J. B. O. Being Discursive Thoughts 

on various Subjects. Crown 8vo, Is., sewed. . & 

Coictbhts :- p opular Bongs :-Klopetock and Quedlinburg-Grail Myths and the German Gral-Ssge— Manfred—The 
A tnanaaan Lrocu. 

EPOCHS OF AMERICAN HISTORY-#** Volume. 

Edited by Ur. ALBERT BU8HNELL HAR T, Assistant Professor of History in Harvard College. 

FORMATION of the UNION (1750-1829). By Albert Bushnell 

HART, A.B., Ph.D. With Maps. Fosp. 8vo, 3e. 6d. . 


Proctor and 


Where difficulty is experienced in procuring The 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


THE ACADEMY. 

(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


It obtained of a Newsvendor or 
at a Bailway Station 
Including Postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom . 
Including Postage to any part 
of France, Germany, India, 
China ftc. 


Yearly. 

Half- 

Yearly. 

Quar¬ 

terly. 

£ 8. d 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

0 13 0 

0 6 6 

0 3 3 

0 15 2 

0 7 7 

0 3 10 

0 17 4 

o 

CD 

CD 

0 4 4 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

SOUVENIRS des CENT JOURS. Par M. Villemain. Edited, with 

Notes, by GRANVILLE SHARP, M. A. Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 

NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 

THE STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret Deland, Author of 

•‘John Ward,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5a. 

“ The thread of the story is admirably interwoven through the goesipy conversations of the children and their elders.” 

Clangour Herald. 

THE PEEP of DAY; or, a Series of the Earliest Religious In- 

struction. Authorised Ethtionwith IS Illustrations by Miss Be van, a Niece of the Anthorees, Coloured Illustrations, 
imperial 16mo, 6s.; Plain Illustrations, imperial 16mo, 2». 6d. 

“Ah we turn over the leaves we mark with delight the artistic pictures and daintily printed hymns, each with musio in 
four parts, and each framed in an exquisite bordering. This is indeed our old friend, but in what an altered guise! Edition 
de Luxe scarcely expresses the beauty of its present form.”— Schoolmaster. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—DECEMBER. 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. Alfhkd W. Hunt. Chaps. 

xxxrv.-xxxvi. 

INAUGURAL LECTURE DELIVERED before the UNI¬ 
VERSITY of OXFORD. By J. A. Frovds. 

TO A WEE LADDIE. By E. H. Hickky. 

A TEST CASE. By W. Laidlaw Pxil. 


“ HEY WILLOW WALY, O." By Murray Etrk. 

A WHITSUNTIDE SANITARY PILGRIMAGE, with the 
LESSONS. By Dr. B. W. Richardson. 

A WOLF BATTUE. By Fred. Whishaw. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lano. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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A SELECTION FROM 

Bentley’s Fayonrite Novels. 

Each Work can be had separately, uniformly 
bound, price 6a., 

Of all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 

FOE LILIAS. 

NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

BAEBAEA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
HERIOT’S CHOICE. 

NOT LIKE OTHEE GIRLS. 

ONLY the GOVERNESS. 

UUEENIE'S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 

UNCLE MAX. I WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED and MARRIED. 

MARY ST. JOHN. 

By MARIE CORELLI. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. I THELMA. 

ARDATH. | WORMWOOD. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

THIRLBY HALL. 

A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 

MAJOR and MINOR. 

MISS SHAFTO. 

THE ROGUE. 

By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 

THE “ FIRST VIOLIN.” 

BORDERLAND. 

HEALEY. 

KITH and KIN. 

PROBATION. 

ALDYTH. 

By JANE AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Editions of Miss Austen’s Works 
are Messrs. Bentley’s.) 
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LITERATURE. 

Autobiographical Notes of the Life of William 
Bell Scott; and Notices of his Artistic and 
Poetic Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. 
Edited by W. Minto. In 2 vols. 
(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

All who knew intimately the late William 
Bell Scott were aware that he had written 
an autobiography, and that his reminis¬ 
cences would be found to cover the whole 
period of the Victorian renascence. Since 
his death, the recollections of a long literary 
and artistic career have been anticipated 
with exceptional interest; and when the 
announcement was made that the editorial 
trust had been given to so good a friend of 
the late poet-painter and so distinguished a 
man of letters as Prof. Minto, the expres¬ 
sion of satisfaction was widespread. A 
rumour had got about that the really im¬ 
portant part of the memoir had been 
destroyed ; but this was simply a distorted 
statement of what did actually happen so far 
back as (circa) 1848, when Scott, having 
interpolated in a new autobiography all he 
wished to preserve from one previously 
written, burned the latter. Another rumour 
was to the effect that the autobiography 
had been left unfinished and unrevised, and 
that its publication might be postponed 
indefinitely. There is no doubt, however, 
that the book was practically completed ten 
years ago, and that any work upon it 
between 1883 and 1890 (the year of Scott’s 
death) was of the nature of revision merely. 
The MS., indeed, was brought to a close in 
1882. In the late summer of that year I was 
Mr. Scott’s guest at Penkill Castle; and I 
recollect his showing me the MS., with the 
remark that that after all might prove to be 
his most welcome contribution to literature, 
and that he had a strange sense of relief in 
having finished a long task, sometimes 
trying, oftener difficult or perplexing, but 
generally delightful. 

We have now the result before us in 
these two handsome volumes, made doubly 
attractive by etched portraits and numerous 
illustrations. At the same time, it must 
frankly be said that, interesting and even 
valuable as the best of these illustrations 
are, they prove—or, rather, those that are 
autographic prove—that Scott was a much 
less able artist than several of his eminent 
friends affirmed or believed, or than he 
himself maintained. The most interesting 
is the etching of Mr. Swinburne in the year 
1860, when the poet was twenty-two and 
was writing “Laus Veneris” and other 
notable lyrical triumphs of the as yet unpub¬ 
lished Poems and Ballads ; but even here the , 


artist’s very inadequate draughtsmanship is 
obvious. Though skilled up to a certain 
point in drawing, and even apt in design of 
a conventional kind, Scott was no colourist, 
and, above all, had not that overmastering 
quest for ideal expression which dis¬ 
tinguishes the artist from the artificer. 

Now that the long-expected Memoirs are 
published, the triple question naturally 
arises: Are they equal in interest and value 
to general anticipation ? Are they as 
scrupulously free from guile as befits a 
record come to light from the shadow of the 
grave ? Are they, in a word, wrought in 
discretion as well as in frank remembrance 
and felicitous detail ? 

“ He was so tender-hearted,” writes the 
dearest and most intimate friend of his later 
life—the “ AB” who figures so largely in 
these pages—“that I have known him 
deprived of sleep by the thought that 
perhaps a spoken or written worn of his 
might hurt the feelings of a friend.” 
Again, according to Prof. Minto, in the 
sympathetic “ concluding chapter ” : “ [His 
character] is very fully and frankly revealed 
in these Autobiographic Notes. A wise' 
and charitable soul makes itself felt in every 
chapter of them.” 

The testimony of two such witnesses is 
not lightly to be gainsaid. The one knew 
him more intimately than any other friend 
ever did; the other’s acquaintanceship 
covered a period of sixteen years, during 
which he “ never heard him say an unjust or 
an uncharitable word, but many a generous 
one.” Bearing this double testimony in 
mind, with much else of a kindred nature 
to emphasise it, let the reader turn, 
pleasantly biassed, to the self-written story 
of Scott’s life. If, thereafter, he remember 
Prof. Minto’s encomium, it will be to say in 
effect, friendship can be blind as well as 
love. But if the reader come to the perusal 
with any foreknowledge of Scott and his 
circle, it cannot be but that he will repudiate 
some measure at least of the wisdom and 
charitableness of this “ wise and charitable 
soul.” 

Let it be admitted freely that to review 
this book with absolute impartiality must be 
a painful task for anyone who, in whatso¬ 
ever degree, can speak with the authority of 
personal knowledge. For indisputable 
reasons, no review of reminiscences can 
have much weight if written by a critic 
unfamiliar with the persons and incidents 
portrayed and depicted, or not intimately 
acquainted with the record of both. 
Obviously, most books are best judged 
solely on their own merits. There are 
others which must be estimated in accord¬ 
ance with their expressional veraoity and 
innate truth. “ Not art for art’s sake, but 
truth for truth’s sake,” as Scott averred of 
these very memoirs. 

The present writer knew Mr. Bell Scott, 
and, at one time, 1879-1883, saw him often. 
More intimately acquainted still with several 
of those who figure in these pages, familiar, 
moreover, with the authentic record, even 
though it be for the most part at second 
hand—he has justification for his seeming 
presumption in contradicting certain of the 
autobiographer’s statements, and in pro¬ 
testing against others. There is so much 


that is interesting in these volumes, so 
much even that is of distinct gain for the 
literary and artistic history of the Victorian 
epoch; the teller is often so entertaining, 
and sometimes, it must in fairness be added, 
so winsome, that it is with extreme regret 
the present critic feels bound to discredit in 
some degree the testimony of this post¬ 
humous record, to protest against a malver¬ 
sation so unfortunate, sometimes so deplor¬ 
able, occasionally so inexcusable. De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum is a maxim which 
should inform the spirit of the biographer ; 
but when, as it were, the dead speaks from 
the grave, his utterances cannot have the 
sanction which is his personal due. The 
misstatements so freely made in these 
memoirs are beyond hypothetical dis¬ 
claimers. They do not come warm with 
anger, tremulous with acute but short-lived 
irritation, poignant with the sting of recent 
affront: each has been critically examined, 
well-weighed, pondered, before it has been 
wrought to its final shape—each, moreover, 
has lain for years under the attentive and 
indeed almost continuous supervision of the 
artificer. 

A large section of this autobiography is 
concerned with the correspondence, the 
affairs, the reputed sayings and doings of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti; another, though 
more dispersedly, with reminiscences of the 
group among whom Rossetti was the 
dominant personality. Most of this matter 
is contained in the second volume, though 
what appears in the later chapters of 
the first is of interest and importance 
also. For the present, however, let 
this first volume be set aside. Never¬ 
theless, one sentence from it may be 
excerpted, indicative of the author’s un¬ 
fortunate method in dealing with private 
affairs which call for the most scrupulous 
heed in narration. “ Viola,” he writes at 
p. 286, in allusion to Deverell’s picture of 
the garden scene in “ Twelfth Night,” “ was 
painted from Miss Siddal, with whom 
Gabriel, in his innocent adolescence, fell in 
love, and married. . . .” The under¬ 

lined words, particularly if taken in con¬ 
nexion with the tactless phrasing in a later 
passage, where he tells how Mr. Ruskin 
assisted Miss Siddal to go to Paris, seem to 
cast a slur on the memory of a woman against 
whose name there was never any taint of 
scandal. 

Almost immediately after beginning the 
second volume, the reader will discover how 
bitterly prejudiced Scott was against one of 
the most simple-hearted, high-minded, and 
generous of the dii majores of our time. It 
seems to me only too evident that the real 
cause of this vindictiveness was wounded 
vanity, as foreshadowed in the following 
episode:— 

“Let me finish here with Mr. Ruskin. In 
1861, I think it was, after the last of my eight 
pictures was placed, and instead of arabesques 
on spandrels of the upper circle of arches in 
the hall [i.e., of Wallingtou Hall, the north 
country seat of Sir Walter Trevelyan], Sir 
Walter had agreed to my painting eighteen 
scenes from the ballad of ‘ Chevy Chase.’ 
Ruskin, who had not been there since his 
eventful visit with his wife and Millais, at last 
accomplished his visit to paint one of tho 
pilasters. Lady Trevelyan had kept for him 
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[to paint] the great -white lily, commonly 
called the Annunciation Lily, but the modesty 
of the professor would not allow him to take 
that sacred flower. No, he would take the 
humblest—the nettle ! Ultimately, wheat, 
barley, and other corn, with the cockle and 
other wild things of the harvest field, were 
selected, and he began, surrounded by ad¬ 
miring ladies. ... At dinner we heard 
a good deal about the proficiency of [his] 
pupils at the Working Men’s College, and 
next morning he appeared with his 
hands full of pen-and-ink minute etchings 
of single ivy-leaves the size of nature, 
one of which he entrusted to each lady, 
as if they had been the most precious things in 
the world. He took no notice of me, the repre¬ 
sentative of the government schools. I could, 
stand by no longer. ... So I gave them 
[the ladies] a little lecture on the orthodox 
method of teaching and the proper objects to 
be used as models, and in a very cool, confident 
way showed the sensible women, as they all 
were, that spending so much time niggling over 
a small flat object with a pen was teaching 
nothing, but ruining the student for any 
application of art except that of retouching 
and spoiling photograph card portraits. I 
asserted that loDg practical knowledge made 
me certain of what I said, and I appealed to 
him to tell us if he had ever found any young 
man apply what he had thus learned to any 
purpose whatever 'i The revulsion in the minds 
of my audience was visible at once; he grinned 
in contemptuous silence. The subject was 
dropped.” 

Howmuchunwelcome revelation of character 
is here ? Apart from the absurd resentment 
in the words I have italicised, what tokens 
of a feeble arrogance, of an ungenerous 
antagonist! Alas, great men are ever too 
apt “to take no notice” of “representa¬ 
tives" of that philistinism against which 
their genius is a perpetual protest; and to 
the end of the chapter the said “ representa¬ 
tives ” will repay in kind. 

Certain preceding remarks about Mr. 
Ruskin’s supercilious pretences to him are 
due clearly to a distorted apprehension. On 
the same page Scott puts on record an 
instance of deplorable bad taste, unconscious 
that he condemns himself out of his own 
mouth. The circumstances considered, his 
spitefully worded retort about Turner cuts 
only one way. When he adds that the 
“ poisonous” expression of Mr. Ruskin’s face 
was a study, he puts himself out of court. 
A page further on he allows his ill-feeling 
to betray itself into rash assertions. “ Not 
one of the young men who attended at the 
Working Men’s College ever acquired any 
power of drawing.” How did Mr. Scott 
ascertain this surprising fact, if fact it be ; 
what proof did he, could he, have ? But 
by far the worst innuendo is that (p. 10, 
vol. ii.) where the unwarrantable insinua¬ 
tion is made that Mr. Ruskin’s “ wealth and 
entire carelessness about it was the cause of 
his influence as much as his rhetorical 
genius.” 

These misstatements do not predispose 
one to accept intact Scott’s record of the 
great poet, who comes next under the 
reminiscent whip of the autobiographer. 
Will it easily be believed that the several 
anecdotes and remarks about Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s boyhood and youth are either wholly 
false or so misrepresented as to be false in 
implication ? Mr. Swinburne, however, can 
speak—and has spoken—for himself. 


There is a suggestive episode of ScoU’nbjy- 
hood told by himself. His father took him 
with him on a walk one day. On the door 
of the house of a Dr. Bachelor, in place of 
the customary brass-plate with name and 
designation, were the words “ Sine Sanitas." 
William was asked to translate the inscrip¬ 
tion. Simple as it was for any ordinary 
young scholar of his years, the boy could 
manage neither the pronoun nor the noun. 
The father rallied his youngster on his 
backwardness, and perhaps inconsiderately 
laughed at him in the presence of several 
friends. 

“My shy sensibility was so wounded at his 
making game of me, as I fancied, I was so 
savage at his not knowing his laugh would 
wound me, that when we reached home I shut 
myself in my bodrom, got hold of my Bible—it 
was a Sunday evening and the book was 
handy—and there I took an oath, as I had been 
told it was to be done, by holding the Bible 
straight up in my right hand, that when I was 
old enough and strong enough, I would be the 
death of him.” 

The parenthesis here would have quite a 
suggestion of Heinesque irony but for its 
delightful naiveti. This amiable chi Id 
never saw the fulfilment of his vow ; but in 
default he has enjoyed several consolatory 
stabs at Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
Theodore Watts, Dr. Hake, and others, 
including Rossetti himself. 

It is needless—as it might be ungracious, 
and certainly would be unpleasing to the 
present writer—to discuss every more or 
less important mis-statement in these 
memoirs. One or two further animadver¬ 
sions must suffice. 

Among Rossetti’s friends there was 
hardly one for whom he had a kindlier 
regard and a more genuine esteem than 
Dr. Gordon Hake. As is well known to 
all students of the poet-painter, he 
went out of his way on more than one 
occasion to review the poetry of the author 
of Parables and Tales. For myself, I have 
heard him again and again speak of Dr. 
Hake not only with the gratitude which 
that gentleman’s long and loyal professional 
service deserved, and with the affection 
which his blithe companionship had inspired, 
but with enthusiastic appreciation of his 
poetic originality and distinctive charm. 
I well remember, among other readings 
or recitations from the same author, with 
what fervour he declaimed “ The Birth of 
Yenus,” with what emotion he quoted 
certain stanzas from “ The Blind Boy.” It 
is this good friend whom Scott goes out of 
his way to discredit (p. 180); this fellow- 
writer whom he ridicules so complacently 
(p. 178); this able and original poet whom 
he wantonly insults (p. 172) by saying that 
Rossetti “ admired and assisted ”—“ doctoring 
his doctor in another art,” as the auto¬ 
biographer adds. The remark comes badly 
from Scott, of all men, whose published 
verse owes so much to the critical and 
generous heed of certain intimate friends, 
and pre-eminently of Rossetti. 

But perhaps the most obvious instance of 
the converse of Scott’s “ wise and charit¬ 
able” method is in his treatment of that 
well-beloved comrade to whom the poet 
dedicated his highest achievement, Ballads 
and Sonnets —“ To Theodore Watts, the 


friend whom my verse won for me, these 
few more pages are affectionately inscribed.” 
Scott knew Mr. Theodore Watts well, and 
saw him frequently and intimately from 
1872 onwards. He knew what a high 
opinion Rossetti formed of him from lie 
first; how intimate and beloved a com¬ 
panion he was for the ten last years of the 
poet’s life. He knew, moreover, how the 
acquaintanceship (brought about by Dr. 
Hake, who thought the verse of the younger 
and unknown poet would appeal to the 
elder) was based on community of tastes 
and intellectual kinship. Yet this is how 
he introduces—and dismisses—one whom he 
was wont to address as “ his valued friend,” 
heedless of the fact that he curtails the 
period of Mr. Watts’s acquaintance with 
Rossetti, that he associates him with a then 
very young and quite unknown writer, that 
he implies the neglect of all other friends 
of the poet-painter, and that he mis-states 
the date when Mr. Watts began “ to write 
criticisms in the weekly papers,” and makes 
it seem that Rossetti welcomed him only as 
a useful ally for press-nobbling purposes. 

“ Only two quite new men were now to be 
seen about him : one, a poet to be ; the other, 
Theodore Watts, who, being professionally s 
lawyer, managed everything for him, and who 
was just then beginning to write criticisms in 
the weekly papers, so was looked upon by poor 
D. G. R. as doubly important.” 

The allegation that Rossetti’s success as a 
poet was due, or partly due, to dishonest 
criticism is baseless as it is infamous. The 
most powerful thing written in praise of his 
first volume was, of course, Mr. Swinburne’s 
famous article in the Fortnightly Review. 
But this article was not a whit more en¬ 
thusiastic than was Mr. Swinburne’s article 
on Matthew Arnold’s poetry. As to Mr. 
Watts, no one knew better than Scott that 
when he first knew Rossetti (early in 1872) 
he had not written a line of criticism, his 
first article appearing in the Examiner in 
1875. Scott also knew that at that time 
Rossetti had abandoned all thought of bring¬ 
ing out another volume for years, andin 
fact did not bring out his second volume till 
1881. He also knew that Mr. Watts, yield¬ 
ing to Rossetti’s deep prejudice against 
reviewers, kept from Rossetti for a long time 
the fact that he was writing for the press; 
while, on the other hand, Scott himself was 
in the secret, and professed to have a great 
admiration for Mr. Watts’s work. As to Mr. 
Swinburne, he has or had a letter from 
Rossetti in which, learning that Mr. Swin¬ 
burne was about to write upon his poetry, 
Rossetti urged him not to be too enthu¬ 
siastic. 

After all this evidence of Scott’s maladroit 
way of putting things and perversity of 
reminiscence, it is hardly necessary to 
give a warning as to his testimony 
concerning Rossetti himself. It may be 
stated at once that whatever he has to 
say of Rossetti during the last three years 
or so of Rossetti’s life must be discounted in 
some degree. It is well known that he bore 
his great friend a chronic grudge, and that he 
was not over reticent in the expression of 
his sentiments. He was not in a position to 
judge of Rossetti’s mental and social powers 
during that period of slow bodily oulapee, 
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for the excellent reason that he saw him 
very rarely, and then only very briefly. 

At p. 181, and more particularly and 
offensively at p. 305, there is what can 
only be characterised as an outrage upon 
Mr. William Rossetti and his wife, upon 
Miss Christina Rossetti, and other relatives 
or intimate friends. The idea that Rossetti 
was without loving attendance and affection¬ 
ate and solicitous friends in his latest years 
is preposterous. Apart from Mr. Watts, 
Mr. Hall Caine, and others who were much 
with him, he saw constantly Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown, Mr. Leyland, Lord and Lady 
Mount-Temple, Mr. Joseph Knight, Mr. 
William Graham, M.P., and others, while 
so good and well-loved a friend as Mr. 
Frederick Shields hardly ever missed dining 
at Cheyne-walk once a week. 

I do not oare to go further into the un- 
trustworthiness of Scott’s Rossetti-record. 
Others who can protest with more authority 
will doubtless do so. But, lest these things 
should pass unnoticed, I may add that the 
picture “ Found ” was not an illustration to 
Scott’s poem of “ Rosabell,” but an original 
conception worked out in a distinctive 
manner; and that the superb ballad-poem 
“ The King’s Tragedy ” was not founded 
upon Scott’s “ King’s Quhair ” designs at 
l’enkill Castle. 

It is with pleasure that I now turn to 
what is valuable in these memoirs. In 
some respects, no more interesting book 
has been published recently. The author 
shows one essential quality of the suc¬ 
cessful prose writer — that of the power 
to depict a scene with swift touch and bold 
outlines. Here, for example, is his account 
of the death of his mother (vol. i., p. 273), 
a figure of great pathos and strange dignity. 
The old lady—who at fourscore quietly 
removed the gas-pipe her son introduced for 
her comfort into her cottage at Portobello, 
for “ gas she had never used, and thought 
her house would be like a tavern with gas¬ 
lighting it”—was very lonely in her old 
age, and had little heed of anything save 
the longed-for meeting again with her dead 
husband and children: 

“ For two days I sat beside her, reading 
aloud very audibly her favourite chapters from 
the New Testament. On the third day I saw 
that the shadow of an unknown evening made 
all things indistinct to her at noonday and 
utterly indifferent. A warm afternoon it was, 
with all the doors open and the sound of the 
tidal waves breaking and receding again 
distinctly audible in the stillness, when the dear 
face was quieted for ever. As I stooped over 
to kiss it for the last time, a loud knock of three 
strokes came to a side door that led into the 
yard behind. The old servant hobbled out to 
answer, but no one was there, nor could any 
one be traced.” 

In the vivid account of Rossetti at Penkill 
Castle Tat the time he wrote “ The Stream’s 
Secret”), there is record of another eerie 
experience of this kind. Rossetti, then in a 
very overwrought state, came upon a chaf¬ 
finch in one of his wanderings in that 
lonely district, and, as it did not attempt to 
fly or evade him in any way, and was quite 
quiet in his clasp, he exclaimed suddenly, 
“It is my wife, the spirit of my wife, the 
soul of her has taken this shape ; something 
is going to happen t<? me.” 


“When we reached home in silenoe,” writes | 
Scott, “ Miss Boyd hailed us with the news 
that the household had had a surprise—the 
house bell, which takes a strong pull to ring 
it, had been rung, and rung by nobody ! ” 

Rossetti, upon this, turned to his companion 
with a look that told all that was in his 
mind. As it was shortly after this that the 
poet resolved to exhume from his wife’s 
grave the package of his poems he had 
buried with her, there is ample scope 
for imaginative commentators! Strangely 
enough, Scott, who again and again 
expresses his incredulity in “ bogeys,” 
records two other instances within his own 
experience, neither of which commends 
itself to immediate acceptance. One of 
them is an unqualified plea for levitation: 

“ Scotus ” (the name by which he was best 
known among his friends when a lad), could 
come downstairs by shutting his eyes; the 
eyes were shut, the top landing was left, 
and, presto ! the boy stood quietly at the 
bottom of the staircase! This strange 
“ impression or experience ” (p. 35, vol. l.) 
was a real thing to Scott to the end of his 
days. In 1882, when the septuagen¬ 
arian poet was composing his Harvest Home, 
he wrote a poem, “ Little Boy,” wherein 
the mother begs the father not to puzzle the 
boy’s mind with strange questionings, for 

“ Already he is something wild, 

Saying he can fly down stair! ” 

The other episode, I fear, has been wittingly 
clad in mystery, and never undressed 
again! It is that of the strange sounds 
heard in Penkill Castle after Rossetti’s 
departure, given at vol. ii., pp. 117-8. Not 
only was Rossetti—superstitious as he was, 
often, rather, superstitious for superstitious¬ 
ness’s sake—ultimately made aware of the 
true cause; but I well remember Mr. Scott 
explaining it to me on the spot. 

Among the many delightful things in 
these memoirs—so rich in letters of vital 
interest from Rossetti, Holman Hunt, 
William Morris, Sir Frederick Burton, 
Thomas Woolner, and many others—there 
are some which will afford valuable spoil 
to the literary historian in a later epoch. 
There is much incidental matter, too, of 
great interest. We learn how Alfred 
Tennyson had at one time a passing attack 
of gold fever, and even thought of going to 
Australia; how Mr. Holman Hunt came to 
paint his most famous picture, “ The Light 
of the World” ; how Walt Whitman’s 
poetry first gained attention in this country; 
how Rossetti first met two young men named 
Morris and Jones; how Mr. William Morris 
first saw his wife, an incident around which 
some absurd legends have grown ; how 
Ebenezer Jones “broke to pieces,” and 
how Hengist Horne bitterly resented the 
nicknaming of Orion as “ The Farthing 
Epic ”; how the strange fascinating per¬ 
sonality of Walter Deverell flamed and 
burned itself out; how Carlyle proved what 
a very human and dyspeptic individual, 
what a very inconsistent sage he could be; 
how, finally, the Devil appeared in a 
Manresa-street studio, and was routed, 
though not without ill-mannered clamour 
and confusion. The second volume in par¬ 
ticular is full of entertaining anecdotes, 
interesting letters, and suggestive person¬ 


alia. Readers who may be aware of the 
revived Burns controversy in Scotland, and 
of the concurrent effort to paint the figure 
of his frail but well-loved Jean in stainless 
white, should turn to the delightful letter 
from the amorous poet given at p. 177, vol. 
ii. Was ever a kiss before or since called, 
in all its myriad nomenclature, “ the pro¬ 
phet Elisha’s pot of oil ” ? In connexion 
with Hogg there is settled at last a matter 
of great interest to literary specialists in the 
genre of “ the weird,” the perplexing un¬ 
certainty as to the authorship of The Con¬ 
fessions of a Justified Sinner. After what is 
said at vol. i., p. 69, there can be little 
question that Hogg actually was the 
writer. 

It will be to some a perplexing, and to all 
a regrettable, fact that these memoirs do 
not always present the author in the genial 
and unselfish light in which his affectionate 
editor would have him appear. From first 
to last Scott’s preoccupation about how he 
was treated and how he was ignored, how 
people acted or should have acted towards 
him, and how his opinions and doings and 
writings were of paramount value, tends to 
alienate a reader’s sympathies. Occasionally 
his high self-esteem passes into a painful 
arrogance, as when (at vol. ii., p. 311) he 
congratulates himself on his reserve in 
publishing only a hundred short poems in 
his Harvest Home, and cannot understand why 
Mr. Swinburne, in Tristram of Lyonesse, “ a 
poem ten books long, of two hundred to 
eight hundred lines each” . . . “should 
load the volume with two hundred pages 
more of .inferior matter ” : or, again, when 
(at p. 204) he takes pains to point out that 
he does not consider himself inferior, “either 
poetically or socially,” to Rossetti, Mr. 
William Morris, or Mr. Swinburne. In 
striking contrast to this assertiveness is the 
remark in Mr. William Morris’s letter of 
thanks to “ Scotus ” for his triple dedica¬ 
tion : 

“ My surprise at the honour of it [his * share ’] ; 
for indeed I did not suppose you would have 
put me in the same place with A. C. S. and 
D. G. R., both of whom I consider for the 
most part as * passed masters ’ ovor me in the 
art.” 

In conclusion, let it be said that were 
these two volumes pruned of their mis¬ 
statements, and in places either modified or 
amplified so as to give the whole truth, 
not truth in part or in fragments, they 
would be a legacy of abiding interest and 
value. As it is, they are a fascinating 
addition to autobiographical literature, even 
if their chief allurement, as certainly their 
chief worth, lies in the letters of those 
great men of our time who honoured 
William Bell Scott with their friendship. 

William Shakt. 


Memoirs of the Verney Family during the Civil 
War. Compiled by Frances Parthenope 
Verney. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

“Although altered, added to, almost trans¬ 
mogrified, the form of the ancient manor 
house may still be traoed.” The verb, to 
transmogrify, is not allowed by Johnson; 
and even bv Webster it is branded as “ col¬ 
loquial and low.” Lady Verney tells us in 
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another place that “ we are deluged by a mass 
of documents unearthed by the Historical 
Commission,” and that it will belong before 
this mass of liquid “can be worked into the 
common stock.” Fortunate is a reviewer 
who can find works with no other blemishes 
than these; and Lady Vemey has be¬ 
queathed us an interesting work, full of 
gracious people and of pretty English. 

The history of the Verneys is given in 
outline, from the thirteenth century to the 
time of James I. At the close of that reign 
the head of the family was a Sir Edmund, 
who began his official career in the service 
of Prince Henry. He was transferred to 
the household of Prince Charles, with whom 
he travelled into Spain; and later on he 
became the Knight Marshal of his master’s 
Court. “A ready and compleat man for 
the pleasures of ladyes,” he is described; 
and Charles himself, that correct and stately 
sovereign, recommends him as “ the model 
he would propose to the gentlemen.” He 
was also the very model of a country squire, 
delighting himself in all the recreations and 
pursuits of land, managing his difficult 
estate with untiring care and with tolerable 
success, liberal and courteous to all his 
people. These were not less gentle in their 
various degree; and the dealings of Sir 
Edmund with his tenantry illustrate the fine 
manners and the free spirit of the English 
people, before the Republic was established 
and/ the Church destroyed. 

To show that all extremes of religion 
and government are equally destructive to 
civility, we may contrast this pleasing view 
of England with what Sir Edmund tells us 
about the rudeness of the Spaniards and 
the barbarity of their common life. He 
disembarked at Santandar, “a very poor 
thing, having neither glass windows nor 
chimneys.” The Spaniards 

“ make their wives their slaves, who till the 
ground and carry the luggage. We have seen 
when those women come with great tranks 
upon their heads from the shore, and ready to 
sink under the burthen, their own husbands 
standing by, their pride was such they scorned 
to put their helping hands to help their wives, 
and suffered our people to help them, when 
they stood by and laughed.” 

On their journey to Madrid, they used a 
lodging where the king and queen had lain. 

“ There was no table nor stool for supper, but 
with much adoe we got a piece of timber, about 
which we stood and gave God thanks for what 
we had.” 

At Madrid itself the English complain that 

“ the dirt in the streets and houses did almost 
poison us. The ladies are painted thick and 
palpable, you would think they rather wore 
vizards than their own faces. The boldest 
women in the world, numbers called and 
beckon’d to me as I passed.” 

In their passage through the country 
they heard a Latin sermon from a Jesuit, 
who knew that “ King Henry’s soul lyes 
chained in the bottomlesse pit of Hell,” and 
that Queen Elizabeth’s mother “ was begot 
by none but Satan,” of whose personal feats 
this Jesuit had too intimate a knowledge; 
for there is a Spanish proverb, quoted by 
my Lord Chesterfield: “ Tell me whom you 
live with, and I will tell you who you are.” 

Charles left Spain, disgusted by the 


Junta of theologians, and their impertinent 
curiosity about his married life. During 
the next few years he was busy undermining 
the foundation of his monarchies, and the 
ancient loyalty of his English people. 
Sir Edmund, like Falkland, like the great 
Lord Halifax at a later time, was of 
too fine a nature for the low rivalry of 
politics; but he was faithful to his master, 
though he disapproved his measures, and he 
showed his disapproval by votes in Parlia¬ 
ment. Nevertheless, he fought against the 
Scotch; and it was into his hand tnat King 
Charles delivered the Royal Standard, when 
it was unfurled at Nottingham, bearing the 
motto ‘ ‘ Give Caesar His Due.” Sir Edmund 
fell, defending it, not long after, at Edge 
Hill; meeting death willingly, as the only 
comforter of his troubled mind. An old 
writer ascribes to him “ the strictness and 
piety of a Puritan, the charity of a Papist, 
the civility of an Englishman ” ; and he was 
said to be “ the only courtier that was not 
complained of.” 

The care of the family and of its inheri¬ 
tance then fell upon Sir /Ralph, a precise 
and patient man, of a tender conscience and 
a gentle nature. He was a member of the 
Long Parliament; and his notes, written in 
the House, are a valuable witness to those 
anxious and stormy scenes. He was more 
favourably disposed, upon the whole, to the 
Commons than to the king; but he refused 
the Covenant, and suffered many years of 
loss and exile for his moderation, his in¬ 
tegrity. As he abhorred violence, he neither 
liked, nor was liked by, Cromwell: that 
strange hero of the middle classes, who pro¬ 
tected their commonwealth by shutting all 
the old liberties of England into a military 
chest. Sir Ralph lived in retirement through 
that despotism, worse than any we have 
known; but the Restoration still found him 
on the opposing side. He was one of the 
few Whigs in the Parliament of 1680; and 
James II. struck his name from the roll of 
magistrates only a few months earlier than 
his own more just removal. Neither Crom¬ 
well nor James II. could satisfy a lover of 
the Constitution. 

“ Our Trimmer,” says the great Lord Halifax, 
“ adores the goddess Truth, though in all ages 
she has been used scurvily, as well as those that 
worshipped her. He cannot commit such a sin 
against the glorious thing called Liberty, 
nor let his soul stoop so much below itself as to 
be content without repining to have his reason 
wholly subdued, or the privilege of acting like 
a sensible creature tom from him by the 
imperious dictates of unlimited authority, in 
what hand soever it happen to be placed: yet 
he professes solemnly that were it in his power 
to choose, he would rather have his ambition 
bounded by a great and wise master.” 

William III. was the master whom Sir 
Ralph chose; and he died, honoured and 
happy, in the reign of that generous king, 
the true preserver of our liberties and 
greatness, the genuine protector of our 
commonwealth. 

In these memorials of the Vemeys, we 
can discern the true meaning and the course 
of historical affairs more clearly than in 
most histories; and we can realise, as well, 
the daily lives and thoughts of Englishmen 
in those times of trial. A pleasant life it 
was at Claydon, before the war, and a 
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loving family. The Vemeys were peopled 
great refinement; and the house was filled 
with portraits, by Jansen, by Vandyck. 
Some of these have been reproduced; and 
Sir Ralph is particularly charming, with ha 
refined and wistful expression, and his 
exquisite lace. The tombs of the family an 
works of art, usually by hands from Italy; 
and all about the house we see reflected the 
high culture of Charles the First. 

Ralph Yerney was at Oxford, in 1630, at 
Magdalen Hall, which was then a leading 
and a fashionable college. Sven at Oxford 
time brings his revolutions, and Magdalen 
Hall is the present Hertford. 

Edmund, Ralph’s young brother, was a; 
Winchester, and there are soihe interesting 
letters of his from the great school. The 
first is about his holidays, one Christmas; 

“The Commoners custom and the Children’s are 
not alike, the Children cannot goe home withont 
the consent of the Warden, the others need on'.v 
that their parents should desire their coming: 
our stay is but three weeks, the earnestness 
my sute makes my father, I feare, mistin'!, 
that I neglect my time, but it is not soe.” 

In another letter, to Ralph, he says: 

“ The propositors begin to affront me, whith 
my companions are free from, I doe intends 
to intreate him to suffer mee to enjoy the 
same libertyes that they doe.” 

But in the next letter he writes: 

“ The propositors’ words are more than tlar 
deeds, ana your fraternal letter has made ms 
careless, not fearing what they can do unto 
me.” 

Edmund Vemey passed from Winchester to 
Oxford, and then became an experienced 
and gallant soldier, retaining always a taste 
for scholarship, and exhibiting in his life 
the excellence of Wykeham’s motto, the 
high tradition of Winchester, that Maimers 
Makyth Man. He “ won upon every persoe 
with whom he had to do, by his upright 
chivalrous conduct, and his care for all the 
weakly and wanting.” Col. Sir Edmund 
Yerney was murder Si at Drogheda by one 
who cared for none of these things: 

“ he was slaine at Drahoda three days after 
quarter was given him, as he was walking 
with Crumweff by way of protection.” 

“ I wish that all honest hearts may give the 
glory of this to God alone,” wrote that 
strange “ Protector,” who was always 
equally careful to give away his crimes to 
God, and to keep the profits for himself. 

If we turn from politics, these memorials 
are filled with information of the most 
various kind. The Yerneys were a family 
of letter writers, and they have recorded 
the minutest details about the manners of 
their age. In town they lodged in Covent 
Garden, when Inigo’s Piazza was the height 
of fashion. In those days mourning was 
carried to the last extreme of misery: 
mourning beds and couches were lent about, 
from one friend to another; not only dress, 
but horses, harness, bed linen, and rooms 
were black. Death brought all his tenors 
when he came; and most of them, to the 
survivors: and he came very often ; as tie 
mortality of children was so dreadful, that 
only the largest families kept pace with 
it. The rent of land, we find, has not risen, 
but has fallen considerably, since the 
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death of Charles I. Much of Sir Balph’s 
correspondence is devoted to the marriage 
of his sisters, rather difficult young persons 
to please in all matters, and most of all in 
husbands. The ordinary course of life went 
on, somehow or other, right through the 
wars, though not so smoothly as in time 
of peace. Country houses were turned into 
quarters by one side or the other, and 
threatened by both; only the lawyers 
prospered in those unsettled years, though 
more than once a marriage was the result 
of a military occupation, in which a mistress 
and a manor house yielded to the same 
assault. 

.It would be wrong to leave these volumes 
without any mention of Dame Mary Vemey, 
Idle wife of Sir Balph; for of all the charm* 
ing persons who are to be found in these 
papers, she is easily the first. In the happy 
days at Claydon she was the joy of the 
whole family, the peacemaker, the friend 
of all in trouble, the life of the house. In 
the gloomy days of exile she was her 
husband’s only comfort; and it was through 
her tact and industry that he was able to 
return. Her difficulties were incredible, 
except to those who know the venal ways 
of “patriots” or republican usurpers; her 
labours were incessant, and she died of 
them. Sir Balph was a master of letter¬ 
writing; and the best letters in the volumes 
are those which passed between him and 
his most admirable wife. In the early 
days Sir Balph was perhaps a little too 
precise, too ceremonious. There is a model 
composition of his, docketed “ this was 
never writ to anyone ” : a letter of high- 
flown compliments, and moral sayings in the 
best manner of that formal age. Nothing 
shows the goodness of the man so much as 
the way he mellows and softens with his 
years and with his trials. In his old age, 
one of his friends writes of him as “ a very 
fine gentleman”; and another great lady 
says, “ I cannot hope my son-in-law should 
have the manners of Sir Balph Vemey.” 
That would be a good thing to hope for, 
and yet it would be a better to hope for the 
perfection of his wife. Of the ola stock of 
the Vemeys it might be said, transposing, 
not “ transmogrifying,” the proverb, “ Ml 
the men were pure, and all the women 
brave.” Long may we have such families 
in England, representing us, making our 
history; and may their descendants never 
be unworthy of them, in their literature or 
in their lives! Arthur Galton. 


Esther, Love Lyrics , and Natalia's Resurrection. 
By Wilfred Scawen Blunt. (Regan 
Paul.) v B 

Long ago the Love Sonnets of Proteus 
revealed Mr. Blunt as a poet of force and 
marked personality. The irregular sonnet 
scheme, parallel to that of Modem Love, which 
lie there adopted and has never entirely 
abandoned, though offensive to the more 
orthodox, is admirably suited to his genius. 
And in this, his last volume, the most 
powerful .passages are those which retain 
the peculiar form of his earliest poems. 

Mr. Blunt owes but little to others. His 
strong individuality continually asserts it- 
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self; and, thus, whether completely, or only 
partially, successful, he is always interesting. 
Occasionally, in his blank verse, there comes 
a line that has in it a far-off echo of Tenny¬ 
son ; sometimes there is a stanza reminding 
us of Byron’s aggressive flippancy in “ Don 
Juan”; at rarer intervals, as, for instance, 
in the “ Eviction,” he recalls for an instant 
the conceits and excellencies of the Bestora- 
tion poets; once or twice in his lyrics there 
is a Shelleyan phrase. He possesses, too, 
quite an Elizabethan facility for writing 
good “ tags,” as ' 

There is no pleasure in the world so sweet 

As, being wise, to fall at folly’s feet.” 

But his style is his own as is his matter. 

Like other poets, Mr. Blunt sings chiefly 
of love and death, but it is always as a 
young man would sing of them if he could. 
Fierceness alternates with tenderness in his 
lines, and his philosophy is summed up in 
the assertion: 

“ He can bear to die 
Who has been happy.” 

This happiness he holds—and surely there is 
much to be said for his view—that it is im¬ 
possible to attain without love; and that love 
is, in great measure, the love of the Arabian 
poet’s chaunts, the strong sensual love that 
must exist so long as there is anything of 
youth left in the world. His genius may 
possess neither breadth of view nor heights 
of thought, but its current is terribly deep 
and strong. 

The title poem in this book, “ Esther, a 
Young Man’s Tragedy,” is a love story 
briefly told in a sequence of fifty-three 
sonnets. His vigorous and lucid narrative, 
employing not a word too much nor too little, 
proves Mr. Blunt the rival of Mr. Kipling 
at his best, in his bold, almost savage, grasp 
of and delight in the commonplace. The 
plot is simple. A young Englishman, alone 
in Lyons, wanders into a fair in the Place 
d’Armes, and while in one of the booths, 
looking at the “ fat lady ” and her spotted 
companion, is spoken to by “ a little woman 
dressed in black.” The giantess asks him 
to take note of her huge proportions, wish¬ 
ing him to prove the truth of her boast, 
“all here is honest beauty.” The “little 
woman” with the “childish face ” standing 
near him bids him “ play the man,” and 
the onlookers take up the jest. Stung by 
their rough ridicule, he rushes froni the 
tent; but a few hours later, as he stands 
reading an advertisement affixed to the 
stage-door of the local theatre, he oomes 
face to face with the woman who had 
mocked him at the fair. He learns that she 
is the celebrated actress to whose perform¬ 
ance of “Manon” the poster refers, and 
whose life’s history is not unfamiliar to the 
world. She is struck by his youth and 
beauty— 

“ ‘ You turn my bond with your John Baptist’s face, 

I will not be made jealous, so beware.’ 

She looked entreatingly as if for grace 
And held me by the arm. ‘ We are strangers 
both 

Among these heavy Lyonnese. By right 
We should so hold together.’ ” 

The inexperienced boy is an easy victim, 
and for a short time they do “hold together.” 
But finally comes the inevitable quarrel and 


separation. Here is the last sonnet and 
summing up of the whole matter. 




And some impossible for even God. 

And Esther had no soul which heaven or hell 
C ould touch by joy or soften by the rod 
„ e could not really love me. The day came 
How soon, how late, I need not to devise 
YV hen passion played its last, and only shame 
’ i °?v * or m ^ r P 01 ^ 011 in a world grown wise, 
And I went forth for ever from her sight 
Knowing the good and evil. On that day 
I did her wrong by anger. Now life’s light. 
Illumines all, and I behold her gay 
As I first knew her in my love purblind, 

Dear passionate Esther, soulless but how land.’ 


Mr. Blunt has never done anything better 
than this wonderful study. From beginning 
to end one is held spellbound: his touch is 
so firm and precise, without sign of hesita¬ 
tion . anywhere, and he has the rare and 
precious power of rousing in his reader the 
very emotions he describes. Throughout, 
moreover, he has avoided a fault that has 
sometimes seriously marred his earlier 
efforts, the fault of mistaking hysterics for 
passion. 

Many of the love lyrics that make up the 
second part of the volume are very beautiful; 
but Mr. Blunt’s frank carelessness in the 
matter of rhyme and metre (less noticeable 
m the form he has made essentially his 
own) is more than once irritating and fatal. 
Such words as “ crocussed,” too, are inex¬ 
cusable, and go far to spoil the effect of 
even a fine lyric. But in spite of such 
shortcomings, this section of the book is well 
worth reading and remembering, In “ A 
Day in the Castle of Envy,” especially, he 
shows weird Heinesque qualities of fancy 
and deftness of touch quite alien to l»‘« usual 
manner. It is difficult to realise that the 
poet of “Esther” and “Proteus” is also 
the moulder of the following stanza: 

“ There he sitteth through the noon, 

While the pine tops clash together, 

Till deep silence, like a tune, 

Wrappeth all the earth and air ; 

And tlie old king dreamily 
Noddeth his great herou feather, 

As he sitteth in his chair. 

For sleep cometh upon all, 

Rock and castle, flower and tree ; 

And the turrets wave and quiver, 

And the battlemented wall 
Bendeth in the haze of noon, 

And the fir-cones one by one 
Split like thunder in the heat; 

And the old king hearing it 
Saith, ‘ It is the angry sun.’ ” 

Yet in each of his previous volumes a 
surprise has lain hidden. After the long 
sequence of fiery love poems in Proteus 
came the magnificent sonnet on Gibraltar, 
unequalled by any patriotic poem of our 
day ; while in A Modem Pilgrimage he gave 
us the brilliant “ Sancho Sanchez,” written 
in a vein he had never before attempted, 
but as faultless in structure as in conception, 
and “ Worth Forest,” that lovely and 
touching poem of mingled melancholy and 
quiet joy. 

“ Natalia’s Besurrection ” is clearly not a 
success, in spite of several fine passages. 
It is an elaborate setting of a legend that is 
popular in many places and under many 
aspects, and Mr. Hawker has treated one 
version of it, current in Cornwall, more 
winningly and more simply. Moreover, 
by telling the story in the third person, 
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Mr. Blunt has had to struggle against 
a difficulty which he has only once sur¬ 
mounted, namely in “ Sancho Sanchez.” 
He seems unable to identify himself 
with the joys, passions and sorrows of 
Adrian. It is the truthful and emphatic 
11 1 ” of his finest poems that makes them so 
astonndingly convincing. For though he 
has considerable dramatic power, it comes 
out only when he himself is, verbally at any 
rate, the hero of his tragedies. Of the 
lyrics, however, the exquisite “At a 
Funeral,” the pathetic “ To Hester on the 
Stair,” and “ On the way to Church,” amply 
make up for the failure of “ Natalia.” 

Mr. Blunt, it seems to me, is in this 
volume a nobler and an English De Musset, 
the poet of “ the dear dead days.” One 
reads him as one reads old love letters, with 
a beating heart. 

“ Speak, O desolate city, Speak 0 silence in sad¬ 
ness. 

Where is she that I loved in my strength, that 
spoke to my soul ? ” 

Percy Addleshaw. 


The Japs at Home. By Douglas. Sladen. 

(Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Douglas Sladen is a poet, and the 
chronicler of poets; and from him one would 
expect a delioato perception and artistic 
touch in giving us nis personal experiences 
of the delightful land of Japan. But his 
latest English published work, The Japs at 
Home, consists mostly of deck chatter under 
the awnings after a jinricksha ride in 
Nagasaki or Yokohama, some historical 
notes of doubtful value, and much jocular 
comment on the funny little Japs and the 
Japaninity of everything. 

The poetical instinct does once or twice 
make itself felt; but throughout the book 
you can trace the baneful influence of the 
kodak. A series of snap shots with ex¬ 
planatory letterpress would be a fair de¬ 
scription of the major part of the work. No 
native, no foreigner, no building, no temple, 
neither age nor infancy escaped unkodaked 
from the insatiable photographer; even the 
Mikado himself became an unconscious 
victim. This is Mr. Sladen’s description of 
his proceedings:— 

“ I hurried out to do a risky thing. I was 
anxious to get a picture of the Mikado in his 
carriage. I flew off directly I saw the escort 
mounting, secured my jinricksha man, made him 
take up his stand where the Emperor would 
pass, and squat on the shafts, while I prepared 
to leap on the seat just as the Emperor passed, 
and present kodak and firo. Which I did.” 

If the negative taken under these circum¬ 
stances bears any resemblance to the 
frontispiece styled “ Poor Japs and English 
Royalty,” the Mikado has, indeed, reason 
to complain. 

One more quotation will suffice to show 
Mr. Sladen’s jaunty style as, kodak under 
arm, he gallops through Japan : 

“We stopped a minute outside to photograph 
Miss Arostook against a magnificent bronze 
bell as big as she was, and only hung on a sort 
of ten-foot-high towel-horse; and then leapt 
on to our ’rikshas again to get to Kameido 
some tune. Somo time 1 for two minutes after¬ 
wards, I was down again photographing an 
old lady and her daughter aged about fifty, who 


wore going through the country playing on a 
tum-tum and a samisen, to proclaim to the 
public that they wore sellingame, a sort of sweet¬ 
meat cake made of barley-meal. The elder 
woman ‘ took the cake,’ a doubtful advantage, 
as it was contained in a good-sized chest of 
drawers, hung round her neck in approved 
millstone method.” 

The last sentence is a hard saying, which I 
leave each reader to interpret for himself. 
Again and again the same process is gone 
through, till one tires of the boisterous good 
spirits with which the author unstraps his 
kodak, and takes in at a shot the queer 
little Japanese men squatting about in their 
queer little way, with their little boys’ pipes, 
and behind quaint thatched tea houses, and 
above the blossom of the plum tree. Nikko, 
alone of all the wonders of Japan, sobers 
Mr. Sladen, and recalls him from the 
making of travellers’ jokes to well expressed 
admiration for those glorious shrines set 
amid the sombre shade of giant cryptomeria. 

The chapters which treat of “ English as 
she is spoke,” the publishing of a book in 
Japan, and above all the lending library 
rules in Tokyo, are amusing reading. 

“ Rule 2. All books are divided into four 
class. First Class is the book which always 
ready in our Company, out, Never take out 
except Special and quasi Special Customer. 
Second and third Class is the Books which will 
lend to the Readers who has paid Evidencial 
Money.” 

To me the paying of Evidencial Money 
appears a truly precious privilege. 

One closes the book with a sigh for a 
page of Pierre Loti, a letter from & Edwin 
Arnold (upon whose household gods the 
author turned in stealth his hateful instru¬ 
ment), or even for a chapter of A Social 
Departure ; for whatever qualifications Mr. 
Sladen may possess to give us a poet’s view 
of the Japanese fairyland and its people, in 
this book he has belied our expectations 
and his own reputation. 

S. MoCalmont Hill. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mom Maclean. By Graham Travers. In 
3 vols. (Blackwoods.) 

Trust Money. By William Westall. In 
3 vols. (Ohatto & Windus.) 

How Like a Woman. By Florence Marryat. 

In 3 vols. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Ridge and Furrow. By Sir Randal H. 
Roberts. In 2 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 

Gentleman Upcott's Laughter. By Tom Cob- 
bleigh. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Mixed Humanity. By J. R. Couper. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

Rachel and Maurice. By the Hon. Margaret 
Collier. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The “ female medical” movement has not 
quite gone through all the Spencerian 
stages, which are inevitable before it finds 
itself in the satisfactory position of a recog¬ 
nised institution. It is still liable to attacks, 
attributable to the contempt of the ignorant. 
Clever Philistinism, therefore, may find 
material for ridicule in Mona Maclean, which 
is not only based on, but is full of, this 
“female medical” movement. It maybe 

Diqiti; 


said that this story proves girl graduates 
in anatomy and physiology to be, to say 
the least of it, quite as liable as others to 
be carried off the track of their “ mission” 
by their own emotions. It is quite true, 
indeed, that Mona Maclean finally enters 
into partnership with Dr. Dudley, both as 
wife and as practitioner. She will not 
waltz with anybody else, and she takes 
cases that are delicate (in all senses) off his 
hands. But it is not to be expected that 
every female medical student should be able 
to solve the two problems of her life so 
satisfactorily as Mona. As things stand, 
the chances are that, but for meeting 
Dudley, she would have acoepted the offer 
made by the worthy gentleman—he is in¬ 
deed much more of a man in most respects 
than Dudley—whom she nicknames “ the 
Sahib,” instead of leaving him to Doris 
Colquhoun. But when aU exceptions an 
made, Mom Maclean must be allowed to be 
a promising and, indeed, eminently ambi¬ 
tious story. “ Graham Travers ”—it appears 
tolerably plain that this is the pseudonym 
of a lady—is evidently a novice in litera¬ 
ture, and she has some philosophic and 
other problems to solve. But in Mom 
Maclean she shows that she can write well, 
and that she can construct an ingenious 

S lot. Her leading idea—that of taking 
Iona Maolean, a young woman with a posi¬ 
tion, a mission, and £300 a year in her own 
right, down to a little Fifeshire town, 
evidently but a short distance from St. 
Andrews, there to act as assistant in the 
“ shop ” of a humble female relative—is a 
daring one, and is very oleverly carried 
out. Apart altogether from the self-dis¬ 
cipline they involve (tempered by meetings 
with Dr. Dudley), the Fifeshire experiences 
of Mona are not only admirable, but true to 
life. Several of the secondary male char¬ 
acters—one does not somehow fall in love 
with either Lucy or Doris—are admirably 
sketched, “the Sahib ” and the rather too 
dignified Sir Douglas Monro in particular. 
Even if Mom Maclean is not followed up by 
more mature works, it stands forth by itself 
as one of the freshest and brightest novels 
of the time. 

Mr. Westall is seen at his beet in plot 
construction in Trust Money, but hardly at 
his best in any other respect. In most of 
his stories there are lifelike and even 
Trollopian sketches of men and women, to 
be found to-day (or, at all events, yesterday) 
in English provincial towns. But in his 
new novel there is only one such portrait— 
that of Mr. Leonard Prince, commonly 
known as “ The Boss of Peele,” in virtue 
of his being “ leading solicitor, clerk of the 
peace, clerk to the justices and board of 
guardians, and agent to Lord Hermitage, 
the largest landowner in these parts.” He 
is flesh and blood, at least until misfortunes 
overwhelm him: one is certain to have met 
him somewhere. His wife Dorothy, Olive 
Lincoln the heroine, and the minor char¬ 
acters (with one exception) are, however, 
either puppets or phantoms. But the story 
is most skilfully constructed. How the whole 
Prince family, through the crime of one of 
its junior members, becomes involved in the 
trouble, it would, of course, be unfair 
to tell. It must suffice to say that Mr. 
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WestaU has never managed anything more 
skilfully than the disappearance of Charlie 
Prince, or the evolution of the character 
of his brother Edward—or, perhaps one 
should rather say, the bringing to the front 
of the bad elements in that personage. As 
already said, one of the minor figures is 
well drawn. That is the old clerk—he 
recalls Newman Noggs, but that very 
slightly—who is a thorn in the flesh to 
Edward Prince. 

On p ag e 245 of the third volume of How 
Like a Woman it is written that 

“ my great-great-grandfather was Lord Hugh 
Saltoun, the youngest brother of the first Duke 
of Craig-Morris, who, being a Cavalier, married 
the daughter of a Roundhead, and was dis¬ 
inherited by his father in consequence. He had 
nothing to support his wife and children on, 
and, being disowned by all his family, dropped 
his title and adopted his father - in - law’s 
business.” 

Whoever can solve the mystery propounded 
in this astonishing and involved statement 
will have found the key to the love affair of 
Hachel the high-born and Geoffrey the son 
of a hosier and a sal ter. He will not, how¬ 
ever, gather from it who Mrs. Crawley, the 
widow and companion, is, and why she first 
makes impudent love to the artist (and 
hosier’s son), who is as good as engaged to 
her employer, and then condescends to 
become mistress to the Duke of Craig- 
Morris. But, in truth, it may be doubted 
if any one who makes a beginning of How 
Like a Woman will care to proceed very far 
with it. It is tedious, portentously long, 
commonplace, and even a trifle vulgar. It 
is very nearly, if not quite, the poorest 
story its author has produced. 

Sir Bandal Boberts’s new book shows him 
to be quite capable of improving his style, 
but it certainly does not indicate any 
capacity for originality in the way of plot 
construction. Ridge and Farrow is brighter, 
compactor, and better written than most, if 
not all, of its predecessors. But the peer 
who sighs “ No heir, no child to hand down 
to posterity the birthright of my ancestors 
his too loving wife who, to satisfy him, 
passes off another’s child as her own; the 
private secretary, with a mesmeric power in 
him, of whose face “ it might be said the 
upper portion was angelic while the lower 
was devilish ”—these and a few more of the 
characters in the story have all done duty 
in scores of novels before figuring in Ridge 
and Furrow. The diabolic private secretary 
is disappointing, especially after we find 
him trafficking with a a sea captain, who 
seems in every sense an ideal pirate and 
blackguard. He fails as a lover; he fails 
as a mesmerist; he fails as a marplot; and 
at last he dies miserably and not even 
melodramatically. In spite of its faults in 
character - evolution, however, Ridge and 
Furrow will no doubt live for a holiday 
season. 

Gentleman Upeott's Daughter is one of the 
best studies in rural English character and 
dialect that have been published for a long 
time; and in fidelity to truth, if not in 
imaginative force, may be placed on the 
same level as Far from the Madding Crowd 
and even The Mill on the Floss. The hatred 


between Miller Biddlecombe and Gentleman 
Upcott, indeed, recalls that between Mr. 
Tulliver and his lawyer enemy ; and Uncle 
Granger is quite worthy of a place in the im¬ 
mortal company of relatives that came, after 
a fashion, to the help of the Tullivers. The 
small fry of the story, too, John Sprackman 
and the sandy-haired Toop, and “ the vlat- 
vooted one, she they do call Zempy,” are 
delightful sketches. Ebenezer Upcott, who 
has a good deal in him of Mr. Micawber, of 
Harold Skimpole, and of the Father of the 
Marshalsea, but who is nevertheless essen¬ 
tially original in his pride, is one of those 
lucky souls that bear a charmed existence on 
the battle-field of life. Even when his almost 
life-long enemy, so to speak, tracks him 
down, he (or rather his good fortune) is 
equal to the occasion. For that enemy is 
chosen by Providence to save him from a 
watery death, and even apparently to be 
his good angel in a pecuniary sense. Nor 
should the lovers, the son of the Miller and 
the daughter of the Gentleman, be over¬ 
looked. They have, at least, the merit of 
being natural—natural as Juan and Haydee. 
Gentleman TJpcott's Daughter is, in short, one 
of those stories which are the pioneers of 
greater, though not brighter or more finished, 
performances. 

Mr. Couper has the courage—or is it only 
the naivete ?—to introduce us to a new phase 
of South African life. A thirst for drink 
and diamonds, sensuality that is relieved 
not indeed from coarseness but from selfish¬ 
ness by capacify for self-surrender, and a 
passion for prize-fighting, are among the 
ingredients of the undoubtedly very mixed 
“humanity” of which he writes, and of 
which Senior, an athletic weakling, and 
Cheeky (a girl) are the best specimens. 
The prize-fitting is at once the most real 
and the most realistic element of the book, 
but Mr. Couper overdoes it in the last com¬ 
bat which he allows to his “ gifted amateur” 
Senior. This exaggeration is no doubt due 
in part to his mixing up the question of 
Senior’s prowess in the Bing with that of 
his wife’s infidelity. But, apart from this, 
he gives far too many details of a disgust¬ 
ing character. Next in importance to the 
performances of the prize-fighters are the 
intrigues of the I. D. B.’s (otherwise the 
Illicit Diamond Buyers) and their prolonged 
war with the detectives. It is a queer but 
yet life-like world that Mr. Couper intro¬ 
duces us into. But one leaves his book 
with the hope that the humanity he next 
depicts may be a little less “ mixed ”; that 
the men may be a trifle less weak and 
blackguardly, and the women a little more 
anxious to become wives and a little less 
willing to become mistresses to a succession 
of lovers. 

Mme. Galletti di Cadilliac’s new stories 
are as finely constructed as delicately 
finished, and as mournful in the interest 
they excite, as any that have been recently 
published. Perhaps from the earlier 
pages of all of them, but especially of the 
first, the shadow of impending doom is 
too palpable. Yet the leading characters 
in all, in particular the eccentrically good 
Bachel and the inconstant half-Italian 
| Maurice—are such that misery in some 
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shape or form, but almost certainly senti¬ 
mental, was sure to be their fate; and 
only the obstinate devotee of good endings 
could wish that wedded happiness of the 
Little Dorrit or bread-and-cheese and kisses 
sort, should atone for prolonged misery. 
Mme. di Cadilliac has not the same excuse— 
the necessity for being at all hazards true 
to nature—for the tragical dose of “ An 
Excursion to the Apennines.” The lovers in 
it appear to be born for rather common¬ 
place happiness; and the fatal duel which 
prevents this consummation is certainly 
not so much a crime on the part of 
the poor fellow who is successful in it as 
to justify the very harsh treatment he 
receives. It must be allowed, however, 
that, in spite of the death, which doses it, 
and which seems not at all unnatural, 
“ Our Foreign Friend ” is as exquisite an 
idyll as has been written for many a day. 
The character of the poor, simple impres¬ 
sionable Italian (amateur) violinist, Luigi 
Ooriolani, is admirably traced; and, not¬ 
withstanding his weak chest and his not 
especially strong nature, it is hardly possible 
to forgive the too thoughtful brother for 
separating.the poor creature from his half¬ 
sweetheart. In other words, the plot of 
“ A Foreign Friend ” is almost too good. 

William Wallace. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Pictures of Roman Life and Story. By A. J. 
Chinch. (Hutchinson.) We have nothing but 
praise for this interesting book, which consists 
chiefly of a series of character-sketches of the 
most notable personages of Roman history from 
Augustus to Marcus Aurelius. The subjects in- 
dudemost of the Twelve Caesars,Marau8 Aurelius, 
Maecenas, the two Plinys, Agnoola, and some 
others. Three imaginary letters—one from a 
Greek at Rome, describing “aday with Horace,” 
another from Martial to a friend in Spain, 
and a third from a Roman youth studying 
philosophy at Athens—are among the most 
successful attempts of the kind we have seen. 


Bene the Briton. A Story of the Roman 
Invasion. By G. A. Henty. With twelve 
Illustrations by R. Parkinson. (Blackie.) Mr. 
Henty deals in this volume with a period of 
history less familiar than those with which his 
former books are concerned, but he displays all 
his accustomed skill in blending his real and 
imaginary incidents into a spirited and at¬ 
tractive story. The hero is a young Icenian 
chief, who takes part in the insurrection of 
Boadicea (Mr. Henty is not so morbidly 
accurate as to call her “ Boudicca ”), and after 
her defeat carries on the struggle at the head 
of his own tribe. Afterwards he appears as a 
captive in Rome, as the leader of a band of 
outlaws in Calabria, and finally as a tributary 
chieftain in Britain. This varied career affords 
his biographer abundant opportunity for the 
introduction of striking and picturesque 
incidents, and—a fair amount of allowance 
being made for the exigencies of fiction—there 
does not seem to be much reason to find fault 
on the score of historical accuracy. 


A/WI V/* U'/tU' 


Years’ War. From the German of W. Noel- 
deche, by Sarah M. S. Clarke (Mrs. Pereira). 
With sixteen Illustrations. (Nisbet.) This is 
a well-written historical story, somewhat 
heavily charged with facts, but not by any 
means dull reading. The writer views the 
great struggle of the sixteenth century from 
the Protestant side, bat the book has neither a 
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controversial nor, indeed, any very markedly 
religious purpose. The style of the translation 
is excellent; it reads quite like an original, and 
the language is neither too archaistic nor too 
modem. 

The Siege of Norwich Castle: A Story of the 
Last Struggle against the Conqueror. By M. M. 
Blake. With Illustrations by the Author. 
(8eeley.) The unfortunate revolt of 1075, in 
which Waltheof was implicated, is a rather 
good subject for a story, but the author of 
this volume has hardly enough of historical 
knowledge to qualify him for treating it 
satisfactorily. It is painful to think what Mr. 
Freeman would have said of a writer who 
spoke of Roger Fitzosbem’s daughter as 
“ Emma Fitzosbern”; and this is only a 
sample of the anachronisms of the book. 
And yet it is quite plain that the author has 
spent some pains in reading up the history. 
So far as the course of events is concerned, the 
story appears correct enough, and it is not 
wanting in interest. Perhaps in a tale written 
for children it may be unreasonable to expect 
more than this. 

No Humdrum Life for me. By Mrs. Kent 
Spender. (Hutchinson.) This is an effective 
and rather pathetic story. It purports to be 
a record of the occurrences which befell the 
inmates of Torlish Rectory, somewhere down 
in Cornwall. The characters—children and 
grown folk—are carefully drawn, individualised 
and contrasted, and the book owns a decidedly 
large share of natural human interest. _ Its 
heroine—and a very charming one she is— 
is Ruth Calderwood ; and the evolution of the 
story consists in the gradual transformation of 
this young lady from a self-arrogated assump¬ 
tion of genius and the consequent expectation 
of a famous destiny, to the unselfish perform¬ 
ance of the humdrum duties of life. This 
conversion, moreover, is accomplished by 
no higher or more extraordinary instru¬ 
mentality than the common accidents and 
inevitable discipline of human existence. It 
would no doubt be possible for a trained, psy¬ 
chologist or philosopher to pick holes in the 
narrative of some particular stage or process ; 
but, on the whole, there is little in Mrs. 
Spender’s tale which is wholly extravagant or 
inexplicable. If the book has a fault, it is 
that the story seems here and there to drag, 
and that the authoress allows her young folk to 
use language and discuss matters a long way 
above the ordinary level of even intellectual 
children’s conversation. Indeed, it seems to us 
that this is a fault—is it symptomatic of an 
age of cram and pretentious sciolism f —which is 
greatly on the increase among writers of 
children’s stories. We may point out to the 
authoress, while congratulating her on her 
clever and instructive book, that it was not 
Savonarola but John Hus who is said to have 
used the expression, “ O Sancta Simplicitas ! ” 
on seeing an old woman bring a faggot as her 
contribution to the fuel kindling round his 
stake. Let us add that the illustrations 
are of quite unusual excellence and that, as 
regards both form and matter, the book is one 
|o be decidedly commended. 

Sunwood Olory ; or, Through the Refiner’s 
Fire. By Margaret Haycraft. (Nisbet.) The 
gist and object of this story are so fully unfolded 
m the title that a further description seems 
superfluous. The young lady who passes 
through the refiner’s fire—with the result of 
leaving behind a rather larger measure than 
usual of human dross and scoriae—is a certain 
Miss Eleiinore Ramney. To reveal the succes¬ 
sive trials and disappointments by which Miss 
Rimney becomes purified from her pride and 
selfishness would be to retell the story, and 
thereby deprive the reader of his own legiti¬ 
mate source of interest. Suffice it to say that 


the tale is fairly well told, that the incidents 
are not extravagant or improbable, and that all 
ends happily. The most prominent defects in 
the book are a certain laxity of construction 
and the continual employment of the present 
tense; the religious element also is introduced 
in a casual, haphazard manner. The two latter 
defects imply a weakness of the artistic faculty, 
as well as a deficiency in the story-telling 
requisites of insight and proportion. Were it 
not that the title-page credits the authoress 
with several more stories, we should have 
thought that this—though not wholly discredit¬ 
able—was only a first attempt. 

Nigel Bertram's Ideal. By Florence Wilford. 
(Wells, Gardner & Co.) The interest of this 
story is to a great extent psychological. The 
problem, of which it purports to be the solu- 
tion, is something of this kind. Given a clever 
young lady with a mysterious and slightly 
suspicious past as to which she is needlessly 
reticent, but which includes, among other 
doubtful elements, the crime of having written 
a morbidly sensational novel: given, further, 
a cultured and refined man, an eminent author 
and critic, whose doctrinaire notions on the 
subject of women and wives have been elabor¬ 
ated into an impracticable and unreasonable 
fastidiousness, it is required to ascertain the 
kind and amount of influence which each will 
exercise on the other in their mutual relations 
(1) of lovers, (2) of man and wife. There is here, 
no doubt, ample scope for introspective analysis, 
of which the authoress makes due use, though 
we cannot say that her dissection of unusual, not 
to say morbid, intellectual and sentimental states 
will always bear the test of psychological like¬ 
lihood. But, in fact—and this is the reason 
why the psychological novelist or story-teller 
can always defy criticism—the innermost work¬ 
ings and motives in highly sensitive and 
variously gifted natures will always be marked 
by a rare individuality which scorns comparison 
or classification. The story, however—though 
a good deal above the level of school boys and 
girls—is well told. Nigel Bertram’s “ideal” 
may claim—setting aside the extreme fastidious¬ 
ness of Nigel Bertram himself—to be the ideal 
of not a few men of culture. Unhappily, in a 
world so constituted as this, it is on ideal that 
is very rarely realised. 

The Hot-Swamp. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) That a veteran and prolific story¬ 
teller like Mr. Ballantyne should have 
occasionally to go far afield in search of new 
scenes and characters for his narratives is 
incidentally disclosed by the second title of 
this book—“ A Romance of Old Albion.” 
So far as title, description, names, customs 
are concerned, the reader is introduced into a 
highly wrought and imaginative environment 
of Ancient Britain; so far, however, as lan¬ 
guage, ideas and thought are concerned, he 
will find himself removed at no great distance 
from our degenerate nineteenth century. It 
must be admitted that few fields of fiction are 
more fascinating than the earliest epoohs of our 
own prc-historic history—“when wild in woods 
the noble savage ran ’’—but the adequate repre¬ 
sentation of such a period is by no means easy. 
Mr. Ballantyne has achieved, perhaps, a fair 
average of success, but his story seems to us 
to suffer from various shortcomings in the way 
of thoroughness of historical realisation and 
portraiture. The “noble savage” in this 
volume is a certain Prince Bladud, who, not¬ 
withstanding his name, dress, and surroundings, 
comports himself as a well-disposed young 
athlete of our own country and century. He 
forms the centre of a certain number of highly 
coloured and sensational adventures of the usual 
Ballantyne type. The book has no plot to 
speak of, but there is no denying its interest 
for boy readers. It is a book that might 


fairly claim to be for its purpose coinmendah- 
were it not for the fact that the author’s n»» 
renders commendation needless, if not hnpa- 
tinent. 

Fair Women and Brave Jifen. By Mr. 
Alexander. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) Even n 
the suggestiveness of this Byronic title w-- 
less to the average reader than it is likely to h 
—albeit he may never have read or altogether 
forgotten “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage h 
could hardly be at a loss to guess the subject* 
of this book. Among the fair women i»l 
brave men whose beauty and bravely are re¬ 
corded are the typical examples of 8t. Lout, 
Joan D’Arc, Sir Philip Sidney, and Louis XVII. 
—the last-named being further Entitled “A 
Prince of Promise.” The chief criticism we 
have to offer on Mrs. Alexander’s gallery of 
portraits is that her standpoint is that of th- 
first half of the oentury rather than that of th? 
present day, and that she is too much carried 
away by conceptions of chivalry and dtty 
which, however picturesque, are too narrow and 
impracticable for modern requirements. Still, 
for young people some few lessons in extrem 
disinterestedness and an infatuated and extrava¬ 
gant sense of duty may not be thrown away in 
an age wherein chivalry seems extinct, without 
much prospect, as it would appear, of an early 
resurrection. The illustrations which accom¬ 
pany the text are not of the very highest class: 
but the high tendency and tone of the bool 
may well be considered as over-balancing both 
that and a few more ordinary defects in the 
authoress’s treatment of her subject. 

Our Picnic, by E. Gellibrand, and Nigel ■ A 
Summer Day in a Child’s Life, by E. M. Green 
(S.P.C.K.). The venerable society has never 
issued better and cheaper booklets than these. 
Well printed, well illustrated, and well written, 
at the marvellous price of a penny each, bound 
in limp cloth, these stories will be welcomed 
alike by nursery and parish school. The former 
story particularly gives a pretty glimpse of* 
summer in Russia. 

O'er Cranbourne’s Oaks : a Tale of Sixty 
Years Ago, by Rev. T. Davidson (S.P.C.K.], 
pleasantly recalls the days of the machine 
breakers and Mr. Swing, together with the deer 
and buzzards which formerly haunted Cr&n- 
boume Chase. 

In A. Promising Boy (8.P.C.K.) Miss Annette 
Lyster shows that deceit and selfishness will 
wreck the fairest career; while Ray's Disnrern 
(S.P.C.K.), by C. S. Loundes, paints a few 
pretty sketches of child life. 

Miss Esmk Stuabt has bound up thirteen 
short stories under the name of the first, 1 
Brave Fight (Nisbet). It is by no means the 
best of the collection. “ Bab’s Christmas 
Sights ” is much more to be commended. It 
is a tele of Morthoe and the wreckers. 

The fortunes of an orphaned family of a 
dozen are feelingly told by Mrs. E. Everett- 
Green in The Doctor's Dozen (Oliphant, Ander¬ 
son & Ferrier). The authoress excels in end 
delineations; but the phrase “being out of 
the swim of family life ” is not usually to be 
expected in her writing. 

The Rev. E. A. Rand, in A Candle in the 
Sea (Nisbet), enthusiastically treats of the work 
of the American Lighting Board and to 
lighthouses. The situations and language are 
very American. A badly spent Sunday is 
described as “a bit of time that tries to shut 
out a happy eternity with God.” The inten¬ 
tion of the book is better than its execution. 
But some may wish to be instructed in the 
mysteries of bell-buoys, can-buoys, nun-buoys, 
and whistling buoys; and such persons may like 
this volume, with its affected title. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. W. Peterson, Principal of University 
College, Dundee, has interrupted his critical 
edition of Quintilian’s Institutes, in order to 
prepare for the delegates of the Clarendon 
Press an edition of Tacitus’s Dialogue on 
Oratory. It is remarkable that this interesting 
work should have been so entirely neglected by 
English scholars. Besides a reconstitution of 
the text, based on an independent study of the 
manuscripts, Dr. Peterson hopes to be able to 
throw some new light on the romance of the 
finding of Tacitus'in the fifteenth century. The 
Introduction will deal also with the disputed 
question of the authorship of the Dialogue. 

The request having been made by a number 
of friends that the translation of the Egyptian 
Book of the Dead, printed in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, should 
be issued in a different form, Mr. P. le Page 
Benouf has consented. A limited number of 
copies upon large paper, with illustrations of 
the vignettes, -mil be issued. It is calculated 
that the work will be completed in eight parts, 
the first of which is nearly ready. 

The new volume of the “Badminton 
Library,” on Coursing and Falconry, will be 
published at the end of this week. It is 
written by Mr. Harding Cox and the Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles, with illustrations from 
drawings by Messrs. John Charlton, R. H. 
Moore, and others, and also from photographs, 

Messrs, Elkin Mathews and John Lane 
are about to publish Mr. Oscar Wilde’s play, 
Salome, which, it may be remembered, was ac¬ 
cepted by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, but was 
refused the Lord Chamberlain’s licence. The 
play is not only written in French, but has 
been printed in Paris, in the format usual for 
such works. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish shortly a 
volume entitled, Footprints of Statesmen during 
the Eighteenth Century in England, by the Hon. 
Reginald B. Brett. 

The volume on Great Boole Collectors, whieh 
is to be the first of a series of “ Books about 
Books,” published by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., will bear on its title- 
page not only the name of Mr. Charles Elton, 
but also that of his wife, who was his 
collaborator in the privately-printed Catalogue 
of the Whitestaunton Library. Other volumes 
in the series, which will appear at monthly 
intervals, are: Books in Manuscript, by Mr. F. 
Madan, of the Bodleian; Early Printed Books, 
by Mr. E. Gordon Duff; The Decoration of 
Books, by Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the British 
Museum—the general editor of the series 
Bindings, by Mr. H. P. Horrfe; and Book 
Plates, by Mr. W. J. Hardy. Each volume 
will be illustrated with from eight to thirty 
plates, and a limited nnmber of copies will be 
printed on large paper. 

The next volume in the “ Heroes of the 
Nations” series will be John Wyclif: Last of 
the Schoolmen and First of the English 
Reformers, by Mr. Lewis Sergeant. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall will publish in 
the course of this month a volume of short 
stories, collected from Black and White, with 
numerous illustrations. Among the authors 
are Messrs. Thomas Hardy, W. E. Norris, 
James Payn, Grant Allen, J. M. Barrie, Mrs 
Oliphant, and Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus will publish 
shortly a one-volume novel by Mr. Bret Harte. 
entitled Susy, with a frontispiece and vignette 
by Mr. J. A. Christie. 

Mr. G. Manville Fenn’s book for boys, 
The Heathercock ; or, The Adventures of a Boy 
with a Bias, has been delayed in publication, 


owing to the requirements of the American 
Copyright Act. It will be issued early in 
December by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 

The new volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
Victoria Library for Gentlewomen” will be 
The Gentlewoman's Book of Art Needlework, by 
Miss Ellen T. Masters. It will be fully illus¬ 
trated, including three photographs lent by the 
Queen. 

Ascana in liuwenzori is the title of a work 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. 
Elliot Stock, which seeks to prove that Uganda 
the country of Enoch, and that this 
Patriarch was the inspirer of much of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. 

A humorous history of Bristol, written by 
Lessor Columbus,” and profusely illustrated, 
will be published early in January by the 
Pelham Press. 

Miss M. Betham-Edwards has written a 
sketch of the early career of her cousin, the 
late Amelia B. Edwards, which will be pub¬ 
lished, with illustrations, in the January number 
of the New England Magazine. 

The December number of the Eastern and 
Western Review will contain a translation from 
the Persian of Hafiz, by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
together with the latest photograph of the 
writer. 

At the London Institution, on the afternoon 
of Monday next, Mr. Edmund Gosse will give 
a lecture upon “ Reading as a Recreation.” 

The Bohemian Academy has just published, 
at Prague, under the title of Vybor z Pisni a 
Ballad, a collection of no fewer than 127 of the 
shorter poems of Burns, translated into Czech, 
in every case in the exact metrical form of the 
original. This astonishing feat has been per¬ 
formed by Prof. Jos. V. Sladek, the editor of 
Lumir, who contributes a biographical and 
critical preface. The volume is dedicated to 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Messrs. John Walker & Co., of Farringdon 
House, have sent us some specimens of their 
Back-Loop Pocket Diaries. They are certainly 
very pretty little things, and seem to deserve 
the encomiastic epithets they have received. 
The only drawback to their merits which we 
can discover is that the paper is not sufficiently 
opaque ; but this shall not prevent our making 
use of one for the coming year. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

In accordance with general expectation, Mr, 
W. M. Flinders Petrie has been appointed to 
the new chair of Egyptology at University 
College, London—the first of the kind in this 
country—which was founded under the will of 
his friend, the late Miss Amelia B. Edwards, 
Mr. Petrie, whose state of health has not per¬ 
mitted him to resume excavations this winter, 
intends to begin his professorial work early 
next year. The appliances for Egyptological 
study at University College include a very 
complete library of books of reference, more 
than a thousand photographs of monuments, 
with paper impressions of inscriptions, and e 
typical collection of antiquities bequeathed by 
Mis s Edwards, to which Mr. Petrie hopes to 
add some valuable loan collections. He pro' 
poses to undertake the following work: (1) 
lectures on current discoveries, history, and the 
systematic study of antiquities; (2) lessons on 
the language and philology; (3) attendance in 
the library on fixed days for the assistance and 
direction of students; and (4) practical training 
for excavation. 


of the Gospel of Peter. Meanwhile he has 
published (Macmillans) a provisionally amended 
text of the fragment for the use of workers. 

Mr. M. R. James, assistant director of the 
Fitzwill'am Museum, was to read a paper in 
the library of the Divinity School at Cam¬ 
bridge, on Thursday of this week, upon “ The 
Apocalypse of Peter, with special reference to 
the newly discovered Fragment.” Mr. Janies 
is one of the authors of a forthcoming little 
book on the subject, which was announced in 
the last number of the Academy. 

The following public lectures are an¬ 
nounced at Oxford: on Thursday of this 
week, “The Zend MSS. recently presented 
to the Bodleian Library,” by the Rev. Dr. 
L. H. Mills, at the Indian Institute; on 
Friday of this week, “ The Present State of 
Literature in Poland,” by Mr. W. R. Morfill, 
reador in Slavonic, at the Taylor Institution; 
on Tuesday next, “Japanese Music, with illus¬ 
trations on the Koto,” by Mr. F. T. Pigott, in 
the Sheldonian Theatre; and on Wednesday 
next, “ Scenic Art,” by Mr. Hubert Herkomer, 
Slade professor of fine art, also in the Shel¬ 
donian Theatre. Prof. Herkomer will further 
deliver two lectures, on Thursday and Friday 
(both morning and afternoon), on “ An Art of 
the Future,” in the studio of the University 
Galleries. 

The annual report of the Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford records the 
bequest by the late Mr. Greville Chester of his 
collection of Egyptian and oriental antiquities; 
the presentation, by Dr. Drury Fortnum, of 
Prof. Westwood’s unique collection of fictile 
ivories; thepurchaso of the bilingual Hittite and 
cuneiform cylinder, already described in the 
Academy by Prof. Sayoe ; and the acquisition 
of five Greek painted vases, from the site of 
Gela, in Sicily. 

We note that a son of Bishop Stubbs has 
been elected to an exhibition for modern history 
at New College, Oxford. 

The sermon preached by Dr. Butler, 
on October 19, in the chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in reference to the death of Lord 
Tennyson, has been “printed by request” 
(Macmillan & Bowes). 

In view of the proposal to establish a 
university for Wales, it may be worth while to 
call attention to the results shown by the three 
Welsh colleges at the recent examinations for 
the B.A and B.Sc. degrees at London Univer¬ 
sity. Taking the two degrees together, it 
appears that Cardiff (with eighteen passes for 
present, and two for former students) was more 
successful than any other university college, 
while Aberystwith comes next, with fifteen 
present and four former students. Bangor had 
eight passes, of which four were in science. 
Total for Wales, forty-seven. 

The ninth annual meeting of the University 
Association of Women Teachers was held at 
Holly Lodge, Campden-hill, on Saturday last. 
Miss Welsh, MistresB of Girton College, pre¬ 
sided, and in her opening speech alluded to the 
loss sustained in the death of Miss Clough, who 
had been president of the association since its 
foundation, and had shown a continuous and 
active interest in its proceedings. The report 
showed an increase in the number of members 
to 426. 

At the moment of going to press, we hear 
with much regret of the death of Dr. F. J. A. 
Hort, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, and joint-editor with Bishop West- 
cott of the standard Greek text of the New 
Testament. Dr. Hort, we understand, had 
been for some years past in weak health, which 


The Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam- , w. jvw* B «. ——————, 

bridge (Dr. Swete) hopes to lecture early in prevented him from producing the original 
tiA-rf fa»rm upon the newly-discovered fragment | work that his friends anticipated from him. 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AN ELFIN SKATE. 


Thbt wheeled me up the snow-cleared garden way, 
And left me where the dazzling heaps were 
thrown; 

And as I mused on winter sports once known, 
Up came a tiny man to where I lay. 

He was six inches high ; his beard was grey 
As silver frost; his ooat and cap were brown, 

Of mouse’s fur; while two wee skates hung down 
From hie wee belt, and gleamed in winter’s ray. 
He clambered up my couch, and eyed me long. 

“ Show me thy skates,” said I; “for once, alas, 
I too oould skate. What pixie mayst thou be ? ’' 

“ I am the king,” he answered, “ of the throng 
Called Winter Elves. We dwell ’neath roots, 
and pass 

The summer months in sleep. Frost sets us free.” 
ii. 

“ We find by moonlight little pools of ice, 

Just one yard wide,” the imp of winter said; 

“ And skate all night, while mortals are in bed, 
In tiny dries of our Elf device ; 

And when it snows we harness forest mice 
To wee bark sleighs, with lightest fibrous thread, 
And scour the woods; or play all night instead 
With snow balls large as peas, well patted thrice. 
But is it true, as I have heard them say, 

That thou can’st share in winter games no more, 
But liest motionless year in, year out ? 

That must be hard. To-day I cannot stay, 

But I’ll return each year, when all is hoar, 

And tell thee when the skaters are about.” 

in. 

On my wheeled bed I let my fingers play 
With a wee silver skate, scare one inch long, 
Which might have fitted one of Frost’s Elf 
throng, 

Or been his gift to one whose limbs are clay. 

But Elfdom's dead ; and what in my hand lay 
Was out of an old desk, from years when, strong 
And full of health, life sang me still its song; 

A skating club’s small badge, long stowed away. 
Oh, there is nothing like the skater’s art— 

The poetry of circles ; nothing like 
The fleeting beauty of his crystal floor. 

Above his head the winter sunbeam’s dart ; 

Beneath his feet flits fast the frightened pike. 
Skate while you may; the morrow skates no more. 

Eugene Lee-Hamilton. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Expositor for December, Prof. G. A. 
Smith examines the objections made to the 
topographical accuracy of John iv. 5 (the 
question of Sychar). Mr. V. Bartlet discusses 
to some extent the origin and meaning of the 
term, “ the Son of Man,” with special reference 
to the points of contact in the Old Testament. 
Bishop EUicott defends the Revised Version of 
the New Testament from the attack made 
upon it in October by Bishop Walsham How. 
The series of papers by Prof. Beet, Dean 
Chadwick, and Principal Dykes are continued. 

A STUDY of the editor’s on home decoration; 
a short paper of M. de Saint Heraye’s on the 
apparent paradox, but very simple truth, that in 
literature rien n'est vrai que le faux —that is to 
say, that as it has been put by others you must 
“ disrealise reality ” before it is matter for art; 
some documents for anyone who is curious 
about the history of M. Zola’s Germinal ; 
M. Gausseron’s usual literary reviow; and a 
short and not extravagant laudation of “ Le 
Latin Mystique”—ihat is to say, the Latin of 
mediaeval devotion, makeup a good November 
number of VArt et VIdee. M. Uzanne’s ideas 
on the decoration of the interior are, as usual, 
ingenious, and also, as usual, not contemptible; 
but we think he leans too much in the direction 
of multiplication of bibelots. His full-page 
illustration of a bedroom, in particular, seams 
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to us to sin in this way. We don’t go so far as 
those Spartans who insist that a bedroom should 
contain nothing but a bare floor, a bath, and a 
bedstead; but the crowding of it with knick- 
nacks and draperies and so forth is, we think, 
an offence against the Graces as well as against 
Hygieia. _ 


“ INDIAN FIELD SPORTS .” 

Those bom of Anglo-Indian parentage will 
remember a series of coloured plates, illustrating 
Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports (1807), which 
depicted with realistic treatment the death of 
the tiger, of the mighty boar, and of other 
inhabitants of the jungle. Of these familiar 
friendsof ourownchildhood, Mr. Archibald Con¬ 
stable, the publisher of the “ Oriental Miscel¬ 
lany,” has now reissued a selection, reduced in 
size from atlas folio to small oblong quarto, 
but still admirably preserving the details of the 
originals. He has added a preface, and also 
descriptions of each plate, partly based upon 
those of Williamson. These suggest some 
reflections. A hundred years ago, it was the 
fashion to ride the pad-elephant astride, even 
when tiger-shooting; from which it would 
appear that small animals were chosen for the 
purpose, or else the seat must have been very 
insecure.* It is also worthy of note that the 
hog-dser ( Cervus porcinus) is depicted with a 
row of white spots running along his back, 
which the editor gives as a characteristic mark 
of the species. But, according to Mr. W. T. 
Blandford (“ Fauna of British India”: Mam¬ 
malia, p. J49), the spots appear in the adult 
male only in summer, and not always then. 
Blandford bases this statement upon the obser¬ 
vation of several specimens, “ for two or three 
years,” in the Zoologioal Gardens in Calcutta; 
whereas our editor remarks (presumably follow¬ 
ing Williamson) “ no instance is known of its 
surviving confinement for more than a few 
days.” In his account of pig-sticking, the 
editor is guilty of a curious blunder, upon 
which it may be worth while to dwell. He 
says: 

“ In Bengal, the paradise of pig-stickers, the 
spear, a bamboo of some eight or nine feet in length, 
weighted with lead at the butt, is carried by the 
rider close to his knee, the point being depressed 
and driven into the pig as he comes up with it. In 
other parts of the country, the spear, which is 
shorter, is thrown at the pig, the rider thereby 
being left defenceless for the time being.” 

Now the historical facts were almost the reverse 
of this, as may be gathered from the quota¬ 
tions s.v. “ Pig-stickiDg” in Yule’s Arujlo- 
Indian Glossary. In Bengal, the old fashion 
was to use a short javelin, and to throw it; 
and this fashion certainly lasted into the pre¬ 
sent century, though it seems that the spear 
gradually became longer, until at last it was 
used as a lance. Williamson himself is careful 
to explain how the spear should be thrown ; 
and if the editor will compare the two plates 
entitled “ The Chase after a Hog ” and “ The 
Hog-deer at bay,” he will see that the action 
in the first is preliminary to the action in the 
second, where the spear is actually in the air. 
In Bombay, and also (we believe) in Madras, 
n long spear has always been used, couched 
like a lance. Mountstuart Elphinstone, in a 
letter to his friend Edward Strachey, dated 
Poona, 1810 (Life by Colobrooke, i. 311) 
writes : 

“ We do not threw our spears in the old way, hut 
poke with spears longer than the common ones, 
and never part with them.” 


* Since writing the above, we have been assured 
that in Baroda elephants are commonly ridden 
astride, except, of course, on state occasions. The 
Uaekwar himself uses an elephant-saddle, with 
stirrups. We have also heard of baby-elephants 
being ridden, with reins attached to the ears. 


We quote this passage because Yule strangely 
misinterprets it, as implying that the original 
practice in Bombay, as in Bengal, was to 
throw the spear. He had forgotten that 
Elphinstone was in his early days a Bengal 
civilian, and a companion of Strachey at 
Benares. The editor will pardon us for labour¬ 
ing this small point, in consideration of hh 
known regard for historical veracity in all 
things Indian. 

J. S. C. 
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Wxil, le Commandant. La uimpagne 1814 : la cavaltrie dee 
armiesalliles, Paris: Baudoin. 16fr. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


■ Beb 2 «l:us u. Liebio. Ihre Briefe von 1831—1816, brag. v. J. 

Oxiric're. Miinchen: Lehmann. 6 M. . 

Hbbtwio, O. Die ZeUe u. die Qewebe. I. Jena: Fiecbor. 
8 M 

Bocholl, R. Die Philorophie der Gezchichte. 2. Bd. Der 
positive Anfbau. GGttinnen: Vandenhoeck. 11M. 

6 a a rscui’TZ, L Vorlesnngen ilb. die Bemouilmoben dnhlen. 

ScukkT'.xii. H iHe'quadratische Zerfallnng derPrimzahlen. 

Bxstm^E? Organiscbe S Re&kticmen a. Beagentien. Btutt- 

Bokmsk! B? ttA Grundzlige e. Geschichte der dentsohm 
Psvcholoeie u. Aesthetik von Wolff-Banmgoiten bis 
Kant-Sohiller. Wurzburg: Bt^el. 10M. 

Wkismaks, A. Dae Keimplasma. BmeTheoneder Vercrbg. 
Jena: Fischer. 13 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Eckinokr, Th. Die Orthographic latemischer Winter in 
grieohischen Inachriften. Leipzig : Fock. 2 M. 50 Pf. 
Hubnmb, H. Syntakfcisohe Studien ub. den beaLmmten 
Artikel bei Eigennamen im Alt- u. Neufranzouschen. 
Leipzig: Fock. 8M. , «... . 

Mankowski, L. v. Der Auazug aus dem Pancatantia in 
Kshemendras Biihatkathamaujan. Leipzig : Hairaa* 

Bammluno der griechischen Dialekt-Insohnften. 2. Bd. 
4. Hfc. Die (Mpbiscben Inachriften. 2. Tl. Besrb. v. 
J. Baunack. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck. 3IM. 20 Pf. 
Bammluno kurzer Grammatiken germaniscber Dialelte. 
Altgermanische Metrik v. E. Bievers. Halle: Niemeyer. 
6 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 

Oxford: Nov. 29, 1892. 
The newly published fragment of the Gospel 
of Peter offers an interesting coincidence not 
only with the account of the crucifixion given 
in the Apology of Justin Martyr, but with the 
In Flaccum of Philo Judaeus. 

In the Gospel of Peter we read that the 
malefactors who assailed Jesus made him sit on 
a high seat of judgment and said, “Judge us 
justly, O King of Israel.” The Greek is as 
follows: 

oJ 8} kaBdyrts rby Kipioy & Bow ai/rby rpixoyrts xol 
fA«yor tSpaptv rby viby t ov Of ou i^ovalay avrov 
iaxnitirfS xol roptpbpav abrby npiifiakkoy xa! hti- 
Oinar a!nbv 8x1 xaOiSpay xplfftas kiyovrts Sixalas 
Kpln Paeiktv roi hrpahk X«1 Tit atiray iytyxiiy 
(TTfipayoy lutdyOiyoy (Oiytty 8x1 vrji xe<t>aki]S rov Kvptov. 

In Philo Lib. in FI. (Mangey, vol. ii., p. 522) 
we read how the mob of Alexandria, by way of 
mocking at Herod Agrippa, seized on a liarm- 
less madman and set him up as a mock-king— 

iru»«x4 iovtcj rby tOkioy &XP‘ T °u "yvpvuotov, xol 
<rri\aavTfi ptriapav, tya xaOopyro xpbs xiy- 
Tav, pbBkoy p\v tbpiyavrts dxrl StaSiiparos Ixtridtaaiy 
clvtou Tp Kt<f >»Ap, x«i uanrTpdrf 81 rb &kko trapa srtpi- 
fidkkovffiv owl xkapbSos, Awl 81 trxrjrrpov A)o*6 T ‘ 
xarvpov rpijpa rijs tyxoepiov. . . . *Exel 81, is 8x 
OtarptxoTs pipois, r 4 rapiovpa rijs Bartktlas h*tik-fi<pji 
xol SitKff6(TpT} ro eir fiaatkia, vtaylai pdBSous 8x1 r&y 
&puv <p(poyrts 4»t1 ko-yx»<pip<yy ixaripuOfy elffr^xeoax, 
pipouptyoi oopuipipovs. elfl’ ertpoi xpotrtfttray, o! piy 
is hrrxaedpfvoi, ol 81 as 8 * x a a bp f v o r, ol 81 8rr 
iyrti(bpfyoi *epl Koiy&y xpaypifay. Eh’ 8x wtpitir- 
Tthos (y Kin\<p xkiiOovs 8{tx“ Bon nr Sroxor Mdpiy 
ixoKakobyray—otrus Si tpatriy t by Kupioy &yopi(f<rO*i 
xa pb 'S.i/paCs. 

The events narrated took place about a.d. 38. 

2 . 


“planted the crescent on the walls of Con¬ 
stantinople,” or is this merely a flower of 
rhetoric, like the opposition of “the crescent 
and the cross ” in the Crusades ? The first date 
I have yet for the rhetorical opposition of 
crescent and cross is just two centuries old; 
and the writer is dealing with Turkish invasions 
I of Austria, so that I suppose the crescent was 
I in evidence, whether the cross was or not. 
How far East does the crescent go at present 
as a symbol ? 

3 J. A. H. Murray. 


THE OBIT OF 8T. COLL’MBA. 


With the original before him, Mr. Anscombe 
reiterates that Thursday, December 7, is a 
blunder for Thursday, January 1. Very well: 
take a similar instance. Tne battle of the 
Curragh of Kildare was fought, according to tbe 
Annals of Ulster, on Tuesday, August 27, 782+. 
As the Dominical Letter was P, this, if the new 
criterion is to be relied on, signifies that the 
engagement took place in a year in which 
January 1 fell on Tuesday ! Minis ccdculandi 

* meirf0n B. MacCarthy. 


‘CRESCENT.” 


The Scriptorium, Oxford: Nov. 30,1892. 

I should he grateful to anyone who can 
supply any facts as to the history of this word. 
I want to know when, and in what language, 
crescent was transferred from its proper meaning 
of the waxing or first half of the moon—the 
luna crescens of Columella—and applied to the 
convexo-concave shape of a moon, whether 
crescent or decrescent; in the first quarter or the 
last. Also, when the “ crescent ” was first used 
as an ensign by the Turks—a point on which I 
find very diverse statements in hooks of 
reference. Is it true that Mohammed II. 


Youghal: Nov. 25,1892. 

Mr. Anscombe, in his letter (Academy, 
November 19), has not essayed to prove that in 
580 Whitsunday fell upon June 9 (— Easter, 
April 21), according to the Iona Computus. 
W^at he shows in a roundabout way* nobody 
denies: (a) XI. -P—Easter. April, 21, IX. 
F=Easter, April 14, V. F=Easter, March 24, 
in accordance with the Alexandrine system; 
(b) assuming that the Iona Computus consisted 
of Alexandrine enacts, with Easter on moon 
14, but not later than March 25, the Columban 
Easter would respectively fall on April 21, 7, 21 
on A.D. 580, 597, 631. 

Mr. Anscombe seems unaware that tbe 
reckoning used in Iona down to 716 was 
admittedly the cycle of 84. This, we learn from 
the Paschal Epistle of Cummian, differed from 
the Decemnovennal in, among other diver¬ 
gences, the epact and 14th of the moon. Con¬ 
sequently, it lies upon Mr. Anscombe to give 
the epact, Paschal term, and Easter date of 
580, according to the cycle of 84. Until this 
is done, his conclusion must remain a 
“nebulous hypothesis.” 

When Mr. Anscombe has dealt with the 
foregoing, and given his reason for stating that 
the latest Irish Easter was April 21, I shall, 
with the editor’s permission, answer his query 
respecting the Irish Easter of 634. 

The assertions that the Ulster Annalist (1) 
accepted 597 for the obit of St. Columba, (2) 
equated 595 with 597, (3) and habitually ante¬ 
dated by two years, being unproved, I asked to 
have them substantiated. In reply, I am 
informed that they “have been submitted 
either directly or inferentially to proof ” in his 
paper. This is a facile rejoinder. How far it 
u effective maybe judged from the fact that by 
his admission of having mistaken the Solar 
Cycle of 28 for the Lunar of 19, Mr. Anscombe 
amended the Ulster Annals, confessedly without 
full knowledge of their fundamental data. 
(The aid derivable from the Roman epacts is 
set forth in a paper on a.d. misdating in the 
Annals of Ulster read by me before the Royal 
Irish Academy on November 14, which will 
appear in due course.) , „ , 

A fourth statement, that the Ulster Annalist 
made the whole chronology of the sixth 
century subservient to his 59o=597=obit of 
St. Columba, is now proved (?) by a supple¬ 
mentary dictum respecting (not the chronicler 
in question, but) Tigemaoh ! 

As he omits to give grounds for the Inms- 
fallen a.d. 507=509, Mr. Anscombe, we may 
conclude, abandons the equation. On the other 
hand, sinco he professes to maintam the A. P. 
405 of Mennius=A.D. 433, it behoves him to 
assign reasons therefor. 


“ THE VISION OF MACCONGLINNE.” 

University College, Liverpool: Nov. 28, 1892. 

Will you kindly grant me a small space _ to 
correct a few additional mistakes in my edition 
of the Vision of MacConglinne which was pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. D. Nutt & Co. the other 
day ? 

On p. 6, Mac Dd Cherda ought to have been 
translated “The Son of Two Arts.” Dr. 
Whitley Stokes draws my attention to Todd s 
Book of Hymns (vol. i., p. 88), where all that is 
apparently known about this interesting person 
and his kindred is fully discussed, and whence 
it appears that the “ two arts” are poetry and 

f °On p. 96,1. 3, before “ rail of alder” insert 
“fair and white” ( findgel ). On p. 100,1. 8, for 
“twenty” read “ four-score ” {cethri fichit). 

The modern stories about the Ca.illea.ch 
Bheirre or Hag of Beare, which I printed on 
p. 132, are now found in a more correct form 
in D. O’Faherty’s recent publication, Siamsa 
an Gheimhridh, p. 116 (printed by Patrick 
O’Brien, 46, Cuffe - street, Dublin). The 
interest which the legends about this, remark- 
character, which has preserved its vitality in 
Irish folklore for a thousand years, seem to 
have excited in my readers, has induced me to 
prepare an edition of the poem ascribed to her, 
of which I have given extracts on p. 209. It 
will, I hope, soon appear in the Revue CBtimie, 
with such translations as I am able to offer, 
though at present more than half of it is quite 
obscure to me. 

Kuno Meyer. 


* The Canon employed by Mr. Anscombe is: “Si 
vis scire quota est epact a [Alexandrine], sume 
annos decenmovennales quot fuerint, et de ipsis 
semper detrahe turam, et illos alios multiplica per 
11, et poatea partire per 30, et quot remanent tota 
est epacta [xi. Kal. April].” The April regular is 
10, as there are 10 days from March 23 (the first 
day of the Alexandrine Paschal year) to April 1, 
both inclusive. 


A SELECTION FROM LESSING. 

Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y.: Nov. 16,1892. 

Mr. T. W. Rolleston, reviewing the new 
edition of Hamann’s-Lessing’s Laokoon in the 
Academy of October 22, says that, so far as he 
knows, no one has published a book of extracts 
from Lessing’s woris. 

Such a book has been published by Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York and London, 
edited by Prof. H. 8. White, of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity. It is called Lessing’s Prosa, and is a com¬ 
panion volume to Prof. J. M. Hart’s excellent 
Goethe’s Prosa. 

Messrs. Heath & Co., of Boston, have 
announced a Lessing’s Prose, selected by the 
writer of this. But I have hesitated to carry 
out my plan since the appearance of Prof. 
White’s volume, in which the notes and intro¬ 
ductory remarks to each selection are all that 
could be asked for in the way of scholarship 
and appreciation. But Mr. Rolleston will join 
with me in regretting that Prof. White has not 
included a single extract from the Laokoon. He 
seems to have had in mind a book introductory 
to the further study of Lessing’s works. I 
had contemplated a volume of selections repre¬ 
sentative of all the prose works of Lessing. 
Alter reading your review, I am strongly 
inclined to take up again my abandoned plan. 

H. C. G. Brandt. 

t As Maguire “writes” 781, Mr. Anscombe 
will perhaps maintain that he “ means ” 783. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Dec. 4, 4 pm. 8unday Lecture: “Bacteria and 
Infectious Diseases,” with Lantern Illustrations, by Dr. 
E. E. Klein. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Quantity and Quality of Life,’ 
by Mr. J. A. Hobron. _ , „ , 

Mo.vd.v, Dec. 5,3 p m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 
Meeting. 

6 p.m. London Institution: •• Reading as a Recrea¬ 
tion,” by Mr. Edmund Gosae. .... 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting Methods," by 
Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts : Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Generation of Light from Coal Gas,” HI., by Prof. Vivian 
Lewfs . . „ , 

8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “Principles of Rank 
among Animals,” by Prof. Parker. 

8 p.m. Aristotelian: Symposium, “Does Law in 
Nature Exclude the Possibility of Miracle ?” by the Rev. 
C. J. 8hebbeare and Messrs. R. J. Ryle and A. F. Shand. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Journeys in Benin,” by 
Captain Gallwey. _ 

Tuesday, Dec. 6, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion, “The 
Manufacture of Small Arms,” by Mr. J. Rigby. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: “ The Different 
Egyptian Versions of the Bible ” and “ The Book of the 
Dead.” oontinued, by Mr. P. Le Page Renouf. 

8 80 p m. Zoological: “ A Revision of the Genera 
of the Alcyonaria Stolonifera, with Descriptions of one 
new Genus and several new Species,” by Mr. Sidney J. 
Hickson; “The Convolutions of the Cerebral Hemi- 
* spheres in certain Rodents,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard; “ A 
new Monkey from South-East Sumatra,” by Prof. Collett. 

Wsdxk8day, Dec. 7, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : 
“ Edward the Confessor’s Gold Chain and Crucifix,” by 
Mr. Walter Lovell; and “Romanesque Architecture,” 
by Mr. J. Park Harrison. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “ The Chicago Exhibition, 
1893,” by Mr. James Dredge. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

8 p m. Elizabsthan: “ Sir Thomas Browne,” by Mr. 
James Ernest Baker. 

Thursday, Dec. 8, 7 p.m. London Institution: “ A Plea for 
Catholicity of Taste in Music,” illustrated, by Sir Joseph 
Barnby. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Treatment of Piotures 
and Drawings,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p m. Electrical Engineers: Annual General 
Meeting. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “Cauchy’s Condensation 
Test for the Convergency of Series,” by Prof. M. J. M. 
Hill; “Secondary Tucker Circles,” H , by Mr. J. Grif¬ 
fiths; “Determinants/’ by Mr. J. E. Campbell; “A 
Geometrical Note,” by Mr. R. Tucker. 

8.30 p.m. Japan Society: “Japanese Fans,” by 
Mrs. Salwey. 

8 30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Friday, Dec. 9, ft p.m. Physical: “Colour Vision,” by Mr. 
W. B. Croft; “Japanese Magic Mirrors,” by Prof. 
Silvan us P. Thompson; “ Reflexion from Diffusing Sur¬ 
faces,” by Dr. Sumpner. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: “Art on the Modem 
English Stage,” by Mr. C. T. J. Hiatt. 

Saturday, Deo. 10, 8.45 p.m. Botanic : Fortnightly General 
Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL GREEK DICTIONARY. 

Etymologisches Wbrterluch der Griechisehen 

Sprache. Von Dr. Walther Prellwitz. 

(Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 

To the student of Greek, as of any other 
language, an etymological lexicon is as 
indispensable as a comparative grammar; 
but the Germans hitherto have recognised 
only the latter necessity. We haveBrug- 
mann’s Greek Grammar, a masterpiece of 
sobriety, and Gustav Meyer’s, a storehouse 
of facts: to Dr. Prellwitz, a distinguished 
pupil of Prof. Bezzenberger, belongs the 
credit of being the first German who, since 
etymology became a science, has attempted 
an etymological Greek dictionary. He 
mainly follows Fick, whose invaluable 
Wbrterluch der Indog ermanischen Sprachen ie 
now in its fourth edition ; but he often dis¬ 
plays considerable originality. He divides 
his work into 4926 articles, embracing, if I 
have counted correctly, 5934 “ root-words,” 
*•*•» words whose formation requires to be 
explained; he includes a large number of 
interesting words from Hesychius, and omits 
only about 83 root-words found in classical 
Greek authors, among them 12 of the names 
of letters. Of these 5934 words he leaves 
505 underived, marks with a query the 


derivations given of 423 more, and for 162 
others suggests alternative etymologies. 
He sometimes leaves the major part of a 
word unexplained, merely referring aXtoyo> 
to a root li, and in the case of fioa-Tpvxos 
lv-8iva Og-aavpos Xoi-a9os paa-rpotros pd-axm- 
Aos <j>Xrj-va<f>os being content to deal with 
tie first syllable alone. Only 102 words 
are marked as foreign, in 17 cases with a 
query attached; but doubtless many of the 
words which he leaves underived, and pro¬ 
bably several of those which he attempts to 
derive, are really un-Greek. 

Misprints are naturally rather numerous. 
To take only important cases, Dr. Prellwitz 
gives wrong accents to a xpos (under axis and 
tpaXaxpos) Krjpvfj <f>divt.£, and wrong breath¬ 
ings to ai’oruXcos r/iX tos (under avos gXios ); 
he wrongly marks the root-vowel as long 
in Lat. lucrum lituus merus nates puter under 
a7roXavo> Xupoiv pappatpw vuitov rrvm, and 
leaves it unmarked, as though it were short, 
in apdur pdnov iranvpos, pdv (under pgv), and 
Lat. imbecillus laridum tippula under f3ax- 
rqpla. \dplv6<s Corrections of spelling 

are required under the following words: 
apropos — eperpov, aarrdpayos — asparagus, /3av 
— baubari, fipvWui — e/3pv£t, ytyvpa —*gve- 
ghvuria, e\j/w — arm. ephtm, xalo )— uredo, 
xoapos — xoopios, pianos —*medhios, prjxo)v — 
*rnakio, pvx6tz,di — pv, vrprios — vrpnir), wos, 
axapltpdopaL — scrlbo, wXixpdvov —*leqo. De¬ 
signations of language should be added 
under piXXai and poXino. What “ ai. aidh 
f. Glut ” under aldu> means I am unable to 
guess; “ unarticulate in one’s speacb ” 
(under fiXaiuos) is an orthographical gem 
taken straight from Fick. Dr. Prellwitz 
denotes Welsh by “ cymr ."; what “ h it." 
stands for he does not explain, and the 
words dag and cauch, given as such under 
Orjyo) and kAkktj, seem to be figments. It is 
not clear why under airXqv we have “ zend.” 
and everywhere else “ ab.” (».*., Old Bac- 
trian: an awkward abbreviation, since it 
might equally mean Old Bulgarian). The 
Doric forms 8aXiopai iparmi pdvis pavvio 
should have been mentioned. The alpha¬ 
betical order is often broken for no obvious 
reason; compounds are given sometimes 
under their own form, sometimes under the 
simple word, and thus airoXavar appears 
twice over. The articles on aXimaros arras 
apurrepos fiaXfik ipitios are corrected or sup¬ 
plemented by those on trraXrrvos rras ivepoy 
pXifltn raXaala : for tvdyijs \a9pos xopbvXr) we 
have to look under gyiopai tipi oxop8vXr] 
respectively. The author seldom contra¬ 
dicts himself; but he can hardly have meant 
to connect Lat. vires with both fita and “s, 
moles with po\6os and pwXos, forus with 
<f>apos and \op6s. He is usually careful to 
avoid quoting unauthenticated Sanskrit 
words; but dharakas (9u>pa£), kakk kakh 
(xaxa£w), ndbhilam (oppaXos), pundarikas 
“ tiger ” (rrdvdgp), prddkus “ panther ” (grap- 
SaXis), parut {gripvai), puris [rroXis), kshj 
(tctti£), are all “ unbelegt ” and should be 
excised. So under xdXXaia he gives (from 
Bezzenberger) three Sanskrit words for 
“ cock,” any one of which would do if it 
happened to exist. 

The Introduction is short and featureless; 
the only interesting point in it is a note on 
Ablaut. “ Lauttabelle A,” however, is very 


important, though it omits eleven lefts 
which the author afterwards recognises- 
the diphthongs beginning with a long vo»-l 
the long sonants, and the sonant ny whii 
he finds in yvpvos (•.«., *ngvnds, beside St 
nagnds : why we have vv£ and not *yit h 
does not explain)—as well as the T®ts 
Aspiratae, which he mentions in a nose 
This will give the Ursprache an alphabet o! 
67 letters; which perhaps ought to Ik 
enough. The most aggravating of these is 
the seventh letter, which Dr. Prelltisz 
denotes by the symbol meaning, ap¬ 
parently, a weak vowel-sound between tro 
consonants, representable in Greek at ran¬ 
dom by any one of the five short vowels. 
He does not seem to give any instance o! 
its representation by e, but it ie o as the 
second vowel in poXoflpos oyoo(F)os, while i: 
is a in para Kt<j>aXg Xoctios aa/sreo and ap¬ 
parently in fiaardfae SdxrvXos «Wa (*r«- 
Fara, from tros), t in SoXi^os eeiire (*iFcF“ri 
twos (*Ftrrvos) XiOos pt(F)a(vai piros pir*i 
pvt(F)ov itlOos Trurvpts mTvXos aaLpicros faXi as 
yditos and perhaps a<j>Lyyo>, * and v in 
pvOos yvvrj yvpyaOos £i<f>vpo$ kvkXos ki'Xl£ m 
pvXrj vvpd>r) vv£ yvaaio oprv£ ToXvmj <t>p/iy<Xa, 
rf>vXa£ <f>vXXov. He sometimes speaks of r 
as an Ablaut of e or o, and in the Intro¬ 
duction it is Ablaut of a, G, 6. Surely he 
ought to have supplied us with some sen 
of a knot to hold this Proteus. 

Three minor points of vocalism may he 
noted. (1) Dr. Prellwitz follows Fick, no 
doubt rightly, in holding that a root may be 
bi-vocalic, that the root of -a i to pay is rather 
peto than pet ; but it is difficult to believe 
further that the vowels may change their 
places at will, that yXo/AOM’-Lett. glem*, 
I8a.v6s-eva.8t, eXata-Lat. olea, XeVas-Lat. lapu, 
rriyavov-Taygvov, come respectively from 
glame-glema, sveda-svade, elo-ole, lepa-Upt, 
tega-tage. (2) That, as Schulze has pointed 
out (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, 27, 420 sq.), diph¬ 
thongs beginning with a long vowel existed 
in the Ursprache, is plain enough from 
their preservation in Sanskrit; but it is 
inconceivable that, without any law at all, 
Hi, for instance, might become not only «< 
and ai but also ei oi ai, e 6 a, e o a, i and i 
(see Prellwitz under aiei airoXa va> yavos &Jto- 
pai 8ova£ r/Oito Xetos rreii'a vai <j>vpa 

\aaKiv xXiut ixpaov). (3) Transposition of con¬ 
sonant i vowel to vowel-t-consonant may per¬ 
haps be allowed in a few cases where the 
consonant is a liquid (see yiyunu ey\oi 
apird^w Kporos Xayapos), but becomes more 
doubtful where it is a semi-vowel, j (see 
alij/a a.KOS oi<fno) or V (see avyq avXos avfi «in) 
tens tvpvs evxos ovXq). 

The following combinations must be 
marked as questionable or even impossible: 

api rvf — dvrv£, diraXos— rjxa, anoiva. -ajrd- 

iroivtj, apa ids (in Homer Fapa tos)—Got. arret. 
dppa — apapLOKto, a.TT7)yos — Kerifipeia., dtftpos— 
op/ipos. ye<t>vpa —Sk. ghurn “ to waver,' 1 
6pi£— Lith. drika, ly8rf—XLy8os, Kritpas —Lat. 
creper, xpios “vetch” (“quasi *K' J Kp76s 
Lat. cicer, pdXa —Lat. mille, poptpij —Lat. 
Jorma, atXrjvg — ii+aXia, and, which the 
author himself queries, ayaOis—SoOit’iy, Aiai 
—Lat. provtneia, xaXenos — oxXos. It is not 

easy to believe, with Fick, that there was 

* He docs not explain in any way the Homeric 
verb-forms Mra/iai nlpvijui tItvij/xi aitlSntfu, or the 
later opryviopai tItvoi. 
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n Ablaut e—i (pktirm— Old Slavonic glipati, 
Apt ]— Sk. grivii), or that the t in tuv 
.Xotrr/3o; was simply “shoved in” before 
he sibilant; nor to see why ps, a “ beliebte 
.autverbindung ” in Homer, changed its ‘ 
orm in aij/oppos lppu> eiriKovpos, or how the 
riginal forms of Ins «Xdns koffciu could have 
>een *lFvi s *k\6Fv<s *koFvcu>. The \ of 
tti, the 8 of vfiroSes, are left unex- 
>lained ; “ intensive reduplication ” does not 
\ccount for the first syllable of SapSa imo; 
hat. brachium is borrowed from fipayluv, not 
i real cognate, and so probably Sk. 

;hallnas from yaXlvos. That upo> fjirap, 
leside Xti'/Joi and English liver, stand for 
*X/«/y3o) *\jrjirap is a very ingenious theory 
of J. Schmidt’s ; but the only word 
.vhich we really know beginning with lj, 
Lat. Ijrn (in Plautus apparently a mono- 
syllable), became lien and not *jen. Dr. 
Prellwitz’s “ ei's aus *vesus,” according to 
which fi's should have an initial F, is a 
perversion of Johansson’s theory (IJezz. 
Beilr. 18. 29) that cvs represents an original 
*eu(e)su-, and Sk.nwu* an original *(e)uesu-; 
while “ ftalvui = Lat. venio aus *gvm-nio” 
must be an oversight for *gvm-io. 

E. It. Wharton. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

r.VLI “ CUMBATA "“PRAKRIT “ CUMBIIALA.” 

Hxrold Wood, Essex. 

Cumbata and Cumbataka in Pali signify “a 
roll of cloth (used as a rest or Btand), a coil or 
■wreath.” We have no corresponding term in 
Sanskrit, though there must have been such 
a form as cumbata from which has arisen 
Marathi cumbata (for cumbaia) “a ring (of 
cloth) to be put under a load upon the head, or 
under a pitcher or vessel.” With this we must 
equate Hindi cummala (for cumbala=cumbada) 
“a ring made of grass or twigs, placed under 
waterpots to keep them in an upright position.” 
In Prakrit we find cumbhala, cuiicua, cuppala, in 
the sense of yekhara (H. D. III. 16). Com¬ 
pare cajrphala ‘gekhara-viceaa’ (H. D. III. 20.) 
Cuiicua — cuiicuka = cucuka “ a nipple.” Com¬ 
pare aia (H. D. III. 18) a nipple for ciipa 
whence cuppala (for cupala.) 

Cumbata, cumbata, cummala, cumbhala seem 
to be derivatives from a nasalised form of ciipa. 
Compare Pali kumbhaka “ a mast ” from Sans¬ 
krit kitpaka. The original meaning of cumbata 
seem to have been “crest.” R. Morris. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

On Sunday next, at 4 p.m., at St. George’s 
Hall, Lingham-place, Dr. E. E. Klein will 
deliver a lecture, on behalf of the Sunday 
Lecture Society, upon “ Bacteria and Infectious 
Diseases,” with oxy-hydrogen lantern illustra¬ 
tions. 

The following letter has been addressed by 
the University of Cambridge to that of Padua, 
which is about to celebrate the tercentenary of 
Galileo’s professorship:— 

“ Bitterns vc.-tras, viri doctissimi, Galilaei 
Galii.aei l’rofessoris vestri celeberriini in laudem 
eonseriptns vixdum nuper perlegeramus, cum 
statini in indites nostras rediit non una Italiae 
rogio viri tnnti cimi memoria in perpetuum con- 
socintn. Kteuim nostro quoque e numero uonnulli 
urbem eius natalem plus quam semel invisimus, 
ubi Pisano in templo lueemam pensilem temporis 
intervallis acquis ultro eitroque rnoveri adhuc 
iuvenis animadvertit; etiam Vallombrosae nemora 
pererravimns, ubi antes scholarum in umbra litteris 
untiquis animum puerilem imbuerat; ipsa in Roma 
ccclesiam ilium Floreutinam intravimus, ubi doc- 
trinae suae de telluris motu veritatem fato iniquo 


abiurare est coactus; Florentine denique clivos 
suburbanos praeterivimus, ubi provecta uetate eaeli 
noctivrni sidera solus contemplabatur, ubi extrema 
in senectute diei lumiue orbatus cum Miltono 
nostro collocutus est, ubi eodem demum in unno 
mortalitatem explevit, quo Newtonis noster lucem 
diei priinum suspexit. 

“ Hodio vero ante omuia non sine singulari 
voluptate sedem quandam doctrinae insignem, 
intra colles Euganeos urbcmque olim maris 
dominam positam recordamur, ubi trecentos abhinc 
anuos saeculi sui Archimedes discipulorum ex 
omni Europae parte confluentium numero ingenti 
orudiendo vitam suam maturam maxima cum laude 
dedieavit; ubi, ut Livn vestri verbis paulum 
mutatis utamur, ultra colies camposque ct flumen 
et assuetam oculis vestris regionem late prospiciens, 
caelo in eodem, sub quo vosmet ipsi nati estis et 
oducati, instrumento novo adhibito inter rerum 
naturae miracula primus omnium Lunae faciem 
accuratius exploravit, Iovis satellites quattuor 
primus detexit, Batumi speciem tergeminam primus 
observavit, ultraque muudi orbem ingentem a 
Satumo lustratum fore suspicatus est ut etiam alii 
planetae uliquando invenirentur. 

“ Ergo vat is tam veracis, auguris tam providi in 
lionorem, nos eerte, qui Professonun nostrorum in 
ordine planetae etiam Satumo magis remoti ex 
inventoribus alterum non sine superbia nuper 
numerabamus, liodie alterum ex Astronomiae Pro- 
fessoribus nostris, Georgium Darwin, nominis 
magni lieredcm, nostmm omnium legatum, quasi 
Nuutium nostrum Sidereum, ad vosmet ipsos 
libenter mittimus. Vobis autem omnibus ideireo 
gratulamur quod turn Italiae totius, turn vestrae 
pruesertim tutelue tradita est viri tnnti gloria, qui 
divino quodam ingenio praeditus rerum lmturae in 
provincia non una idtra terminos prius notos 
scientiae humanae imperium propagavit quique 
eaeli altitudines immeusas perscrutatus muudi 
spatia ampliora geutibus patefecit. Valete.” 

The death is announced of Mr. W. Mattieu 
Williams, well known as a popular writer on 
scientific subjects. In his young days, he made 
the acquaintance of George Combe, and became 
a teacher at technical institutes. Afterwards he 
held appointments as metallurgical chemist at 
various industrial works. But for several years 
past he had devoted himself entirely to litera¬ 
ture. He died on November 28, at Willosden, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We have received two of the publications of 
the Oriental Congress, issued by the Oriental 
Institute at Woking. Both are written by 
Prof. Ren6 Basset, of Algiers, who has done so 
much to make known the Berber and Arab 
dialects of Northern Africa. One is a summary 
of recent studies, from 1887 to 1891, not only 
in Berber and Arabic, but also in Ethiopic; 
for it appears that M. Basset himself pub¬ 
lished, ten years ago, a collection of historical 
documents in Aethiopic. The summary of 
Arabic studies is, of course, the longest, cover¬ 
ing more than thirty pages out of forty. It is 
confined to Europe, Northern Africa, and Syria, 
thus excluding the chief Muhammadan coun¬ 
tries. The arrangement is clear; and, merely 
as a bibliography, it must be of great value to 
the student. The Berber and Aethiopic 
summaries are perhaps still more interesting, 
because so much less is known about these 
subjects in England. In Berber, the only 
English publication mentioned is the Kabail 
Vocabulary of Prof. F. W. Newman; and in 
Aethiopic, a translation of the Book of 
Jubilees (Oberlin, U. S.). M. Basset’s other 
work is a notice of two Berber dialects spoken 
in the Algerian department of Constantine and 
in the South of Tunis. Of these ho gives some 
grammatical notes; examples of their folk¬ 
lore—in Arabic, in Roman transliteration, and 
in a French version; and a fairly full vocabu¬ 
lary. Here he is on his own ground; for 
nothing has previously been published about 
these two dialects, which are apparently in 
process of dying out. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Society of Historical Theolooy.— ( Thursday , 
Nov. 17.) 

John Massie, Esq., in the chair.—A paper was 
read by the Rev. Charles Hargrove on “ Signs of 
Composite Authorship in the Fourth Gospel.” 
The hypothesis which the reader suggested, briefly 
stated, comes to this : that there is evidence in the 
Gospel text of the use of (1) A theological work 
akin in character to the First Epistle of John; 
(2) Logia of Jesus, like the solitary Joannine saying 
preserved in Matthew and Luke, “ No man knoweth 
the son,” &c. ; and (3) Traditional narrative about 
the lord’s life and miracles—all combined, often¬ 
times with difficulty and not always with success, 
into a continuous work, and in the process inevit¬ 
ably altered and harmonised, then subsequently 
edited and annotated. He first established the 
a priori probability of such a Gospel, by showing 
that materials not known to or not employed by 
the Synoptics did exist down to at least the first 
decade of the second century, and that there was 
ground for supposing that there were, in especial, 
materials of a Joannine as distinct from a Petrine 
tone of thought. To such tradition, rather to the 
Gospel itself, he inclined to ascribe the disputed 
allusion in Justin Martyr and the early developed 
doctrine of the Logos. Proceeding to external 
evidence directly bearing on the Gospel, he showed 
that every tradition respecting its origin which hud 
come down to us associated more than one other 
person with its author ; the Muratorian Fragment, 
as it is the earliest, so also being the fullest in its 
evidence on this point. “ Joannes cohortnntibus 
coiuliseipulis et cpiseopis mils dixit &c. . . . et 
revelatum est Andreae ut rccognoscentibut cunclis 
Joannes suo nomine describeret.” Moreover, the 
Gospel itself speaks of a witness (xix. 35), of “we” 
who corroborate the testimony (xxi. 24), and of an 
“ I ” who adds the last word. The conclusion 
might hence be fairly justified, that more than one 
was concerned in the work, even if we possessed 
no more; but examination of the contents seems 
almost convincing. First, we have it admitted that 
the story of the woman taken in adultery is an 
intrusion, and that the last chupter is an appendix, 
which at least shows that there was no scruple 
in adding to it, as there must have been if 
it were regarded as an inspired whole. Secondly', 
we find evidence throughout of piece work : 
it is broken, ubrupt, fragmentary ; here abounding 
in details which seem uncalled for, and here puzzling 
us by the absent* of any explanation, even when 
most needed. Often, too, the connexion is broken, 
by the insertion of some passage which seems quite 
out of place. Going through the Gospel up to the 
account of the Passion, where these phenomena 
were no longer apparent, and the narrative seemed 
continuous, the reader gave numerous instances to 
illustrate and confirm his hypothesis, especially 
dwelling on the distinct character of chaps, xiv. to 
xvii. distinguished from the rest of the Gospel by 
the almost entire disuse of the particle olv, which, 
while it occurs over 200 times in the course of the 
other seventeen chapters and is found in every 
other book of the New Testament, more or less, is 
absent alone here and in the kindred Epistle.—Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare read a paper on the comparison 
of the Holy Spirit to a dove. He showed that the 
dove was the recognised symbol of the divine Spirit 
or Logos in the allegorising theology of the 
Alexandrine Jews at the beginning of the first 
centiuy, and he adduced a series of passages from 
Philo Judaeus in proof of this. He then pointed 
out how what was at first a metaphor came to be 
in the Gospel narrative interpreted as an historical 
fact. Of this process of gradual materialisation, 
or confusion of the symlsil with the thing symbol¬ 
ised, the Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John 
exhibit an early and incomplete phase ; that of 
Luke aloug with Justin, the Sibylline poem, and 
the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, a later and more 

complete phase. - 

Historical.— ( Thurtiay , Nov . 10 .) 

Oscar Browning, Esq., in the chair. J. F. 
Chance, the Rev. Herbert 0. Watts, the Rev. G. 
F. Terry, G. O. Coop, and W. E. Hill were elected 
fellows of the society. A paper was read by Prof. 
Julius von Pflugk-Harttung on “The Drnids of 
Ireland,” which was followed by a discussion, in 
which Mr. H. E. Malden, Dr. Emil Reich, Mr. J. 
Foster Palmer, Mr. Lloyd, and others took part. 
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Royal Socibtt op Lptbeatubb.—( Wednesday, 
Nov. S3.) 

Da. Phbn£, pioe-preddent, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd on “ The Central 
Groups of the Eastern Frieze of the Parthenon.” 
This is a subject which has been actively discussed 
by scholars and archaeologists, for well over a 
century, with but slight approach to agreement. 
The present argument indicated that previous 
attempts at explanation were defective in principle, 
as fading to account for the correlation of the 
groups in marked symmetry, as well as for the 
special selection of the members associated in 
each. The solution propounded was to the effect 
that the seated divine or daemonic figures on one 
side are representatives of the primeval sacred 
traditions of Athens connected with the Erech- 
theum, and those on the other side in like relation 
to Eleusia; that this combination had reference to 
the incorporation of the townships of Attici—of 
Eleusis pie-eminently with Athens—which was 
commemorated annually in a festival of Athene. 
This union was an achievement of statesmanship, 
ascribed by Thucydides to the combined power 
and policy of Theseus, and is recognised by him 
as the true basis of the great career of Athens. 
Attention was especially drawn to the clue to the 
correction of names hitherto assigned, by the 
recognition by Prof. Hichaelis of the object held 
by the boy whom he still calls Eros as a parasol— 
in truth the sacred symbol which was in custody 
of the priests of the Erechtheum, and paraded by 
them at the festival of Skiadephoria.—Mr. A. 8. 
Murray, Mr. J. W. Bone, and others joined in the 
discussion. 


FINE ART. 

The Life of John Linnell. By Alfred T. 

Story. In 2 vola. (Bentley.) 

To mention first the three main faults of a 
hook in which there is something to like, 
let me begin by saying that there is no 
index to this Life of a distinguished land¬ 
scape painter—that, accordingly, there is no 
ready' means of access to the fund of anec¬ 
dote, of fact and fancy, which the volumes 
undoubtedly contain. 

In the second place, the book itself is too 
big. It consists of about six hundred pages, 
and takes the form of two portly volumes, 
destined to a great extent, one would suppose 
for the circulating libraries. Now, though it 
is of course perfectly true that brevity is a 
quality which, in the hands of most people 
(who don’t know how to use it),tends to bald¬ 
ness rather than terseness—to a parsimonious 
bestowal of information and thought, rather 
than to that to which it ought to tend, the 
presentation, that is, of a mental gold twice 
refined and without alloy—it is yet certain 
that diffuseness is for the average slip-shod 
writer by far the easier method: that by 
this diffuseness there is cast upon the really 
studious reader an amount of labour which 
he should be spared—that much of the 
work is transferred from the shoulders of 
him who should bear it to the shoulders of 
those no part of whose function it is to under¬ 
take the load of it—that the only reader 
who is indulged or favoured by this method 
is the reader who is indifferent and indolent, 
who, naturally, in skipping the diffuse, 
loses less than he must lose when he is 
skipping the terse. Diffuseness is the curse 
of second-rate English writing—most of all 
the curse of second-rate English biography. 
Nay, more, it is of itself sufficient to keep 
irretrievably in the ranks of the second-rate 
that which, but for it, might have taken a 
more exalted place. To be diffuse is to be 
seoond-rate. It is to be an amateur and a 


muddler in the use of your materials. Mere 
bulk may gain you a hearing, but it con¬ 
demns you to be listened to but for a short 
time, and often by but a poor public. 

So much for the first two faults: one of 
them, the omission of the index, an accident 
if you will, but an accident that is incon¬ 
venient; the other, the diffuseness, the 
unserviceable and baffling prolixity, a thing 
that is of the essence of the whole matter. 
It is at such length as this that we may 
even be thankful to the learned for instruct¬ 
ing us on Michael Angelo and Diirer, on 
Titian and Rembrandt, on Watteau and on 
Turner; but a Life of John Linnell—an 
artist, after all, only of the second import¬ 
ance—cannot be written upon this scale 
without including many tediousnesses, dee 
longueurs insufferable, and even the full 
text of Mr. Rogers’s invitations to breakfast. 
The third fault—which the infectious pro¬ 
lixity of the volumes before me is, I rear, 
preventing me from at once mentioning and 
making an end of—is the character of the 
illustrations. In so far as they are con¬ 
cerned with portraiture, they may fairly 
pass. We are enabled to perceive, at all 
events, what were the external character¬ 
istics of a person talked about. When it 
comes to the landscapes, it is a different 
matter. Of the nature of the subject and 
of its composition the prints cannot indeed 
but make us aware. But with that their 
message ends. They have nothing to sug¬ 
gest of atmosphere or of the artist’s touch. 

Coming now to the book’s merits, it does, 
let it be said, far more justice to the char¬ 
acter of the man than to the quality of the 
pointer. If we elect to spend our time in 
reading it, the man himself does finally 
stand before us. And this in a measure 
must be praise; for the man—with all his 
fads and eccentricities—was no doubt worth 
presenting. He was an “ interesting per¬ 
sonality ”—in the phrase of the day—much 
happier, more dignified, more really respect¬ 
able than many painters, in that at least he 
had a vision of something more than his 
own and his neighbour’s canvases, in that 
his vista was not bounded by paint. Life 
itself concerned him: he was occupied with 
many of its phases : he was concerned with 
things beyond the grasp of the materialist; 
he was engaged with creeds and faiths. 
Very interesting, both in its deliberation of 
woighty thought and in its clearness and 
fulness of expression—very characteristic, 
too, of the time at which it was written— 
is the correspondence that passed between 
John Linnell and Bernard Barton, the 
Quaker poet, as to the “ principles of 
Friends ” and as to the possibility of John 
Linnell joining that body. The wish that 
he should do so—it need hardly be said to 
the well-informed—came from Linnell, not 
from the Quakers, who have never been 
proselytisers, who have received no one 
without closest inquiry and the conviction 
of real accord. The correspondence ended 
in Mr. Linnell being persuaded that his 
views did not truly fit him to join the 
Society of Friends; and though no doubt 
a part of the objection urgod by Mr. Barton 
belonged to the period at which it was 
made, and would not hold good to-day— 
I mean the insistence upon the observance 
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of certain external things—it is yet true 
that Linnell would never have been wholly 
at one with those who are perhaps the most 
refined and the least visionary of mystics. 
And yet he recognised—perhaps even recog. 
nised too much—the essential part that 
mysticism has to play in any human life of 
reasonable depth and fulness. 

All this time I am fighting shy—and I 
mean to fight shy till the end—of any 
detailed discussion of John Linnell’s art. 
The simplest truth is that I have never 
found it particularly interesting. A dozen 
times less individual and less forcible than 
Constable’s, a thousand times less exalted, 
less exquisite, and less varied than Turner’s, 
there are some of us to whom it can only 
appeal in virtue of its formal dignity ; yet in 
this very quality, which is the gift of the 
Classic, is it not surpassed by Richard Wilson 
and Samuel Palmer, and Barret and Varley 
and Oliver Finch ? Along with something— 
but, after all, only a modest share—of the 
great qualities of these men, who had, 
in varying, but still abundant measures, 
nobility of line, reticence, suavity, grandeur 
—all that the Classic implies—an under¬ 
standing that, whether Nature happened to 
be reproduced or not in their work, the 
exacting conditions of Art must in any case 
be complied with—along with his own 
modest share of these men’s qualities, 
Linnell, I say, had something of the 
characteristics that conduce to popularity. 
Neglected though he was by the Academy, 
he had fl long and prosperous day. In his 
own middle age and later time he reaped, 
pretty effectually, the harvest which had 
sprung from the seeds which he had sown. 
He had done work, important as to bulk and 
completeness, and quite good of its kind. 
He amassed money, and he enjoyed his 
reputation. The generation that has suc¬ 
ceeded him may well be pardoned for a 
little indifference to his method and his 
achievements. 

Frederick Wed more. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATERCOLOURS. 

The most interesting feature of this exhibition 
is a number of drawings (244-254) by Mr. 
Holman Hunt, which have been prepared to 
illustrate an edition of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
Liijlit of. the World. They are in watercolours, 
silverpoint, and pen and ink. In the most 
important of them, called “ Gloria in Ex- 
celsis,” the heavens are opening to the 
dazzled and awe-stricken gaze of the shepherds, 
who occupy, with their sheep, the lower part 
of the picture. The conception is novel and 
fine ; and the whole scene is brightly lit with 
divine light, presenting much the same difficul¬ 
ties as the “Triumph of the Innocents” in 
blending natural with supernatural illumina¬ 
tion. It would be rash, without the guidance 
of the artist, to attempt to explain the arrange¬ 
ment of the “ Company of Heaven,” or even 
to name all the personages represented, though 
some of them, like Moses, are easily recognis¬ 
able. It is noticeable that the angels are 
without wings, and of an age between child¬ 
hood and adolescence. They are filled with a 
glorious joy and a simple rapture which is 
human as well as angelic; and the divine 
personages, though anything but conventional, 
are inspired with dignity and power. The 
design is altogether so fresh and noble that we 
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may hope it will be reproduced on a larger 
scale. Of lesser rank in the scale of imagina¬ 
tion, but making perhaps a surer appeal by its 
truth to experience, is the drawing of the 
Unfortunate Neighbour — “ To him that 
knocketh it shall be opened,” a sort of human 
converse to the well-known “ Light of the 
World.” Here the mere painting of the rich, 
warm moonlight, striking on house and figure, 
and casting the garden into half light, compels 
the admiration, as well as the fine sentiment 
which pervades the composition. There may be 
difference of opinion as to the artist’s precise 
meaning in the chair outside the door, and the 
bitch and puppy (admirably drawn) which are 
drinking; at the water-pot. Without any 
ambiguity are the silverpomt portraits, the fine 
pen and ink designs of “The Hid Treasure” 
and “ Christ before Pilate,” and the two exact 
drawings of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, which 
remind us of the artist’s early friend, Thomas 
Seddon, and his picture of Jerusalem in the 
National Gallery. 

The place of honour on the north wall 
is worthily occupied by a large and fine 
drawing by Mr. Arthur H. Marsh, called 
“The Messenger” (85). Two men stand 
before a fisherman’s door, the bearers of 
ill news, while a number of friends wait a 
little way off. It belongs to a class of subject 
common enough now, but it is treated newly. 
All the figures arc full of character, and the 
pathos of the moment is sincerely given, with¬ 
out excess. Such drawings, together with a fine 
study by Mr. Burne-Jones for “ The Golden 
Stair ” (364), and Mr. F. J. Shield’s “ The Good 
Shepherd ” (274) (although neither of these can 
be called new), show how strong the exhibitions 
of this Society might be in works of poetical 
imagination, if the members so chose. A sketch 
design of Mr. Walter Crane for a picture of 
“ Neptune’s Horses ” (38) is another instance in 
point. Among the fresher and more strikingland- 
scapes are those of Mr Ernest Waterlow, Mr. 
Robert Allan, and Mr. Thome Waite. Particu¬ 
larly fresh in effect and brilliant in execution is 
Mr. Waterlow's “Over the Sandhills” (134); 
Mr. Thorne Waite’s “Carting Corn” (31) is 
the largest and finest of his many drawings ; 
and Mr. Robert Allan’s “ A Summer Day in the 
Highlands” (15) is singularly fine though in¬ 
complete. 

But of all these drawings and of a great 
many more in the exhibition it cannot be 
said that they are either sketches or studies. 
They are drawings — pictures — sometimes, 
indeed, unfinished (though this can scarcely be 
said of many of them), but still not what is 
generally meant by a sketch or a study, unless 
putting a border of white round a picture 
makes the difference. The term “ study ” may 
however, be properly applied to Mr. Alfred 
Hunt’s solitary contribution, “ Armboth Fell, 
Thirlmere, Cumberland” (165), though it is 
full of elaborate and subtle work, of minute 
observation and refined colour; and the word 
sketch is applicable to most of the clever but 
rather flat and patchy contributions of Mr. 
Thomas M. Rooke, whose aim seems to be to 
paint light without any shade to speak of. 
His mosaics of light bright colour are, how¬ 
ever, interesting and dexterous, and some like 
“Votive Candlesticks, St. Sulpice, Fougeres” 
(337) gemlike and beautiful. 

The variety of the exhibition is great, giving 
us poetry, pathos, humour, besides glimpses of 
almost every quarter of the globe. Mr. Albert 
Goodwin, fertile, poetical, accomplished, and 
restless as usual, ranges from Salisbury to Oxford, 
from North Devon to Canada. Mr. Charles Fripp 
has been to Japan and brought therefrom many 
bright and faithful studies of the people and the 
country. Miss Clara Montalba gives us her 
dreamy impressions of Sweden, of greenish tree, 
and reddish roof, and grayish water and sky, 


charming in their way, but only half-satis¬ 
factory. Mr. Wallis shows us the rich colour 
of an Oriental bazaar, and paints with sym¬ 
pathetic touch the glory of Persian pottery. 
Mr. Colin Phillip has been to Austria, Lord 
Carlisle to India, Mr. Andrews to Niagara, 
Mr. Collingwood to the Alps. The critic must 
indeed be a traveller who dares to testify to the 
fidelity of half these drawings, but of their high 
level of merit in execution there can be no 
doubt. 

There is not, however, much need to dilate 
on merits of such well-known artists as con¬ 
stitute this favourite and favoured Society. 
The humour of Mr. Stacy Marks and Mr. 
Glindoni, the tenderness of Mrs. Allingham, 
the poetry of Mr. Matthew Hale, the masterly 
vigour of Sir John Gilbert (shown here only in 
one broad sketch, 260), the patience of Mr. 
Pilsbury, the sweet colour and marvellous 
manipulation of Mr. North (of which “ The 
Broken Bridge,” 170, is this year the solitary 
example), the all round cleverness of Mr. 
Brewtnall, the pastorals of Mr. Beavis and Mr. 
Tom Lloyd—all these and many more sources of 
yearly pleasure are here; and this winter ex¬ 
hibition may be safely said to be as full of good 
performance, and perhaps fuller of promise, 
than usual. 

Cosmo Monkiiouse 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE AMHERST PAPYRI. 

London: Nov. 95,1883. 

May I be allowed to record another little 
discovery of some interest that has recently- 
been made at Didlington Hall, in Norfolk 'i 

Mr. Griffith was, a few months ago, examining 
a boxful of papyri belonging to Lord Amherst, 
of Hackney, and among these he noted some 
fragments of a papyrus relating to the Fayurn. 
These fragments have since been fitted together, 
and on comparing them with Mr. Harris’s copy 
of the Hood Papyrus (published by Dr. Pleyte) 
I have found that they undoubtedly belong to 
the Hood document. Two other portions of 
the same papyrus are known, namely, the 
Papyri Nos. 1 and 2 of Lee i/upyrua Egyptian du 
Muaee de Boulai/. The Amherst fragments 
contain about five pages of new matter. 

During the course of next spring I hope to 
publish autotype facsimiles of these, the Sancha, 
the Sekhti, the Lee, and other papyri in Lord 
Amherst’s collection. 

Percy E. Newberry. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

It is now officially announced that the Govern¬ 
ment has concluded an arrangement with Mr. 
Henry Tate, and that the long-talked of 
National Gallery of British Art will be built on 
part of the area now occupied by the Millbank 
Prison, covering about two and a half acres, 
with a frontage to the Thames Embankment. 
At the same time, the much-needed enlarge¬ 
ment of the buildings of 1 he National Gallery 
will be provided for, by a removal of tho 
adjoining barracks to another portion of the 
same area. It is further reported that the new 
Gallery of British Art will be placed under the 
charge of the trustees of the National Gallery. 

We are authorised to state that the body of 
artists hitherto known as the “ Glasgow 
School,” has been formally constituted a 
society under that name. The acting secretary 
is Mr. W. H. Ellis, 108 a, West Regent-street, 
Glasgow. 

The exhibitions to open next week include a 
series of drawings by Mr. H. B. Brabazon, at 
the Goupil Gallery; and an exhibition of draw¬ 


ings in black and white, at the St. James’s 
Gallery. 

The following have been elected members of 
the Royal Anglo-A istralian Society of Artists : 
Messrs. Colin B. Phillip, F. W. W. Topham, 
W. B. Wollen, W. W. May, Sutton Palmer, 
G. C. Haiti), and Allan Hook. 

A NEW work, presenting in a popular form 
some of the results of recent discoveries in the 
domain of Oriental Archaeology, will be issued 
in a few days by Messrs. Cassell & Co., under 
the title of New Light on the Bible and the Holy 
Land. It is written by Mr. B. T. A. Evetts, 
and will ba illustrated. 

At the meeting of the Japan Society, to be 
held in the hall of the Society of Arts, on 
Thursday next, Mrs. Salwey will read a paper 
on “ Japanese Fans,” illustrated with sketches 
and diagrams, and also with a collection of 
specimens towards which members are invited 
to contribute. The society i ow has 275 
ordinary members. Many valuable donations 
have been received for the library, for which it 
is hoped that permanent premises will shortly 
be provided. The Emperor of Japan has sent 
a donation of one hundred guineas to the 
general funds of the society. 

The sixth ordinary general meeting of the 
members of the Egypt Exploration Fund will 
be held on Wednesday, December 14, at 4.30 
p.m., in the hall of the Zoological Society, 
Hanover-squar*. Sir John Fowler, as presi¬ 
dent, will be in the chair; and besides the 
ordinary business, a report will be Submitted 
by M. Naville on recent explorations in Egypt. 

MESSRS. Marcus Ward & Co. have sent us 
a parcel of books, which may be noticed here 
became of the artistic taste bestowed on their 
production. Though intended as presents for 
children and young people, they are also a 
pleasure to the critical eye because of their 
excellence in paper, print, illustrations, and 
(above all) in binding. We may specially 
mention Red Letter Days, by Frances Ridley 
Havergal, presumably a reprint; and Violets for 
Faithful ness, by Sarah Doudney. 


THE STAGE. 


DRAMATIC NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Paris: Nov. 96,1899. 


“ Jean Darlot," by M. Legendre, was given 
for the first time at the Comedie Frani;aise, on 
Tuesday last, with what is termed tin succes 
d’estime: that is “ damned with faint praise.” 
I would fain protest against the indiscriminate 
use made nowadays of the very vague term, 
“piece” in speaking of plays, instead of tho 
more explicit title drama, comedy, or farce, 
which at once indicates the true character of a 
dramatic work. For instance, the great 
success of the day, the 8 reaming farce 
“ Cbampignol malgre lui ” figures on tho play 
bills as a “piece”; while “Jean Darlot,” a 
commonplace domestic drama, almost a tragedy, 
is also dominated a “piece,” to the bewilder¬ 
ment of tho uninitiated. 

Mme. Boisset (Mine. Paulino Granger) and 
her daughter Louise (Mme. Bartet) keep a 
newspaper shop in a small provincial town ; 
they are poor, business is bad, and their Laid, 
landlord—the conventional stage villain—who 
nourishes sinister designs against Louise, 
threatens to turn them out into tho street if 
his arrears of rent are not paid immediately. 
Louise, who has been brought up like a lady by 
her mother “ who has known better days,” has 
two lovers: Andre (M. Lambert), her cousin, 
who has just been ordered off to do his three 
years’ military service, and does not dare to 
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declare his love ; while the other lover, honest 
bluff Jean Darlot (M. Worms), an engine 
driver, is afraid to tell how deeply he loves her 
from fear of offending her. But when mis¬ 
fortune strikes down the two poor lone women 
Jean steps in and begs them to allow him to 
pay the rent and save them from misery and 
dishonour. Mmc. Boisset, although she looks 
down on Jean as a common workman, is aware 
that he is not only kind-hearted and above his 
position in many respects, but a man who has 
savings, un bon parti, as the French say; so she 
talks her daughter into accepting Jean, and 
they are married. 

This first act, a charming bit of realism, 
is the best of the three. The scene is laid 
in the poverty-stricken home of the Boissets, 
brightened by the presence of Louise and her 
light-hearted cousin, Andre. We assist -*■ 
Mine. Boisset’s lamentations over the lack 
customers and ready cash, and her quarrel 
with their rascally landlord; then in comes 
Darlot, who stops a few minutes every morning 
on his way to the station to buy the Petit 
Journal, to chat and pay Mile. Louise a well- 
meant but often misplaced compliment. The 
Becond and third acts show us the interior 
the Darlot manage. Louise is sitting listless at 
the window, awaiting her husband’s return for 
breakfast: the table is laid, and a real pot an feu 
is simmering on a real stove—so much for stage 
realism. Her mother comes in to help her 
until Darlot arrives ; the latter does not get on 
very well with his mother-in-law, whois always 
taunting him with his want of education, and 
hinting how unfit he is to have such a pretty 
and well educated wife as Louise, until Darlot, 
losing all patience, sends her back to her shop. 
Poor Darlot sees plainly enough that Louise 
does not love him, though he hopes that by 
dint of delicate attentions and devotion he may 
some day succeed in winning her affection 
but Louise’s heart is elsewhere, and she 
shudders at the dreary prospect that lies 
before her. She has a touch of Mme. Bovary 
in her nature, and M. Legendre in writing this 
play seems to have been somewhat under 
Xbsenian influence. It is her mother who intro 
duces the wolf into the fold in the person of 
Andre, now a dashing dragoon, who comes to 
bid his cousin farewell before leaving for 
foreign service. Andre upbraids her for her 
heartlessness; but she explains to him that it 
was her mother who urged her to accept 
Darlot out of gratitude for all his kindness, 
but that she never will love him, for her heart 
still belongs to Andre, and she cannot bear the 
idea that he is leaving on her account. The 
reconciled lovers rush into each other’s arms 
and—the curtain falls. 

In the third act, we find Louise in tears, her 
head on her mother’s lap, the picture of misery 
and despair. Mme. Boisset tries to console her; 
the harm is done, but may be repaired, only 
she must not allow her husband to suspect 
anything. However, Louise, who possesses the 
one redeeming quality of sincerity, declares 
that she could not deceive her husband, but 
will confess her guilt to him , and bear the 
consequences. In tho cruel scene which 
follows, she tells him all. A terrible change 
comes over the poor, confiding husband on 
hearing his wife’s confession, and in a paroxysm 
of rage, despair, and jealousy he is about to 
turn her out of doors ; but so deep is his love 
that he relents, and almost begs of her to re¬ 
main. But she refuses to live any longer 
beside him. The refusal provokes another 
outbreak of jealous anger: ho drags her to the 
window with the intention of throwing her into 
the river below, but love is stronger than 
anger ; lie lets her go, and, with a wild cry of 
despair, springs over the balcony himself, and 
dies. At the general rehearsal, Darlot actually 
threw his wife out of the window first, and 


then jumped alter her. This denouement was 
far more logical, considering his violent charac¬ 
ter, and tire provocation he had received. 
Such is the very dramatic but unsatisfactory 
end of M. Legendre’s “piece,” which began 
so well in the first act, and proved so dis¬ 
appointing in the two last. From a literary 
point of view, “Jean Darlot” is a work of 
some merit, containing passages which remind 
us that the author is a poet though an inex¬ 
perienced playwright. 

The character of Jean will rank among the 
finest creations of M. Worms, who delighted 
everybody with the bluff bonhomie, the tender¬ 
ness, and dramatic force he showed in the part. 
Mmes. Bartet and Pauline Granger were per¬ 
fect in the parts of Louise and her mother. 
Andre was played by that rising young aotor, 
M. Albert Lambert. The scenery and dresses 
were in keeping with the humble surroundings 
of the drama—a genteel adaptation of the 
Theatre Libre. 

Cecil Nicholson. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S LIST. 


STAGE NOTES. 


The revival at the Princess’s of Messrs. 
Jones and Barrett’s never very successful 
melodrama, “ Hoodman Blind,” is suspected 
by many as having been undertaken for a 
temporary purpose; clear it is, in any case, 
that it does not serve any specially artistic aim. 
The chief character is played by Mr. Bolls 
Balmain, who, in a somewhat rough fashion, 
is not ineffective. Mr. George Barrett, who is 
always welcome as the representative of a cheery 
helper of virtue in distress, has confessedly a 
part that suits him, and in acting it on the 
present occasion he does indeed but resume 
his own. Mr. Bassett Roe plays by no means 
badly the villain, to whom Mr. E. 8. Willard 
originally gave such colour and force. And 
the double role of the heroine—which was 
wont to be interpreted by Miss Eastlake—now 
falls to the lot of Miss Sara Mignon, an actress 
whom we cannot remember to have seen before. 

The Comedy has closed its doors after a very 
brief revival of “ The Arabian Nights,” which, 
amusing as is the piece and competent as 
was the cast, does not seem to have caught 
on. 

Changes of the bill are imminent at one 
or two of the more important theatres. 

* Dorothy ” has already been revived at, or 
rather transported to, the Trafalgar-square, 
with Mr. Hayden Coffin out of the cast, and 
Miss Decima Moore very lively and agreeable 
the part the performance of which by 
Miss Marie Tempest we confess we never 
greatly valued. And at Drury-lane Sir 
Augustus Harris is promising the town a panto¬ 
mime that is to “ beat the record ” : that is, as 
regards cast probably, for it cannot do so as 
regards gorgeousness. 

Mr. J. T. Grein has secured the Royalty 
Theatre for the next performance of the 
Independent Theatre Society, the second of the 
present season, which will be given on the 
evening of Friday, December 9, to be followed 
by a matinee on Tuesday, December 13. On 
this occasion will be produced the first original 
piece brought out under the auspices of tho 
Society — “ Widowers’ Houses,” a realistic 
didactic play by Mr. Bernard Shaw. The cast 
includes Miss Florence Fan-, Miss Kate 
Phillips, and Messrs. W. J. Robertson, W. T. 
Percyval, Arthur Whittaker and James Welch. 
Such scats for either of tho above performances 
as remain unallotted after the subscrilers have 
been accommodated may be obtained on 
application to the hon. secretary, Mr. A. ' 
Teixeira de Mattos, 81, Warwick-street, Eecle- I 
stou-square. j 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 

BY MRS. LOCKETT. 

JUDITH GRANT. In 3 vols. 

“An attractive and stirring love story. The idem, is dis¬ 
tinctly original. Mrs. Lockett describes scene?, whether they 
be in Australia or Germany, with a great deal of effect. 
Many novel-readers will be glad to receive a romance 
altogether pure in execution and even lofty in intent.** 

Daily Telegraph (first review . 

‘ ■ We are bound to confess that it has more merit thmi four- 
fifths of the novels that find their way to our study table. 
The characterisation is skilful and many ef the descriptions 
are vivid and beautiful.”— Daily Chronicle (second review). 

“ Those readers who do not make frivolity a necessity in 
a novel, but who are capable of appreciating soundness of 
workmanship and soundness of thought, will come to regard 
the a ton- as one of the most interesting of the season. On 
every page the story bears evidence of the deep thought of 
the author, and it is gracefully written throughout.” 

Belftut Sewn Letter (third review). 

“ This decidedly able novel is well worked out from first to 
last and never flags in interest. The book is not only out of 
the common, but is decidedly above the average, nre can 
cordially recommend it.**— Manchester Courier (fourth review). 

BECOND EDITION. 

THE JAPS at HOME. By Douglas 

BLADEN. With over 60 Full-page and other Illus¬ 
trations. 16s. 

Mr. Walter Besant in The Author , says: “Among the 
noticeable books of the month the daintiest, perhaps, is * The 
Japs at Home,’ beautifully printed, beautifully bound, 
beautifully illustrated, and delightfully written.** 

BY PROF. CHURCH. 

PICTURES from ROMAN LIFE and 

STORY. In cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 5*. 
"May be recommended without reserve as an admirable 
prize or gift-book.”—Doily Chronicle. 

CANON POTTER’S NEW BOOK. 

THE GERM GROWERS : the Strange 

Adventures of Robert Easterley and John Wilbtaham. 
In doth, gilt, Gs. 

‘ 1 Canon Potter has produced a remarkable work.”— Academy. 

“ A strange and fascinating book, will attract greatly 
interest the reader.”— Brad/ord Observer. 

BECOND EDITION. 

THIS WICKED WORLD. By J. Hain 

FRI8WELL. In cloth gilt, 5s. 

“ A rich mins of culture.”— Literary World. 

SECOND EDITION. 

A WAKING. By Mrs. J. K. Spender. 

With Illustrations. Buckram, gilt, 3s. sd. 

“ In this noble story Mrs. Spender takes her place in the 
front rank of living English novelists.”— Liverpool Jfen:ary. 

MBS. BPENDER’S NEW STORY. 

NO HUMDRUM LIFE for ME. A 

Story of Home Life. In handsome cloth gilt, 5 s. 

BY TWENTY-FOUR POPULAR AUTHORS. 

THE FATE of FENELLA. With 

over 70 Illustrations. Third Edition. In doth gilt, with 
Authors’ Autographs, 6s. 

SARAH DOUDNEY’S NEW STORIES FOR GIRLS. 

GODIVA DURLEIGH. In handsome 

cloth gilt, 6s. 

THE CHILD of the PRECINCT. In 

doth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

“ Miss Doudney’a books will always be favourites.” 

Literary World, 

FOURTH EDITION. 

THE WEB of the SPIDER: a Story 

of Adventure. By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON In 
doth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

The Spectator says: “ It is not only vigorous fiction, but a 
work of art.” 

A HIGHLAND 

cloth gilt, 5s. 

The Academy says: “ One of the beat stories of its kind 
since Conan Doyle's ‘ Mic&h Clarke.’ ” 

The Daily Trlcyraph says: “Ni one who takes up *A 
Highland Chronicle ’ is likdy to lay the book aside unfinished. ’ ’ 

BY AMELIA E. BARR. 

LOVE for an HOUR is LOVE for 

EVER. In cloth gilt, 6s. 

“ Mrs. Barr is at her best, the wh ile story will ddight the 


CHRONICLE. In 


reader .”—Accuh my. 

‘‘A work of considerable power. 1 


- Majichr<(i r (Jtux, dam. 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO., Paternoster Square 
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MESSRS. NELSOI 

H NEW BOOKS. 

TALES OP ENGLISH HISTORY,” BY E. EVERETT-GREEN.—New Volume.. j 

IN the DAYS of CHIVALRY : a Tale of the Times of the Black Prince. 

By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Loyal Heart, and True,” “ The Church and 
the King,” “ The Lord of Dynevor,” &c. Crown 8ro, cloth extra, prioe Ga, 

“ WORK8 OF TRAVEL AND RESEARCH.”—New Volume. 

THE BIBLE in SPAIN ; or, the Journeys, Adventures, and Imprisonments 

of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By 
GEORGE BORROW, Author of “The Gipsies in Spain. Crown 8vo, doth extra, price 4s. 

MAUDE MELVILLE’S MARRIAGE: a Story of the Seventeenth 

Century. By B. EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “In the Days of Chivalry,” &c. 
Post Svo. cloth extra, price 8e Gd. 

DI8COVERY OF THE NEW WORLD. 

WITH the ADMIRAL of the OOEAN SEA : a Narrative of the First 

Voyage to the Western World. Drawn mainly from the Diary of Christopher Columbus. 
By CHARLES PAUL MACIQE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 8s.; or with gilt edges, 

A TALE FOR BOYS, BY FLORENCE E. BURCH. 

CHRIS. WILLOUGHBY ; or, Against the Current. A Tale for Boys. By 

FLORENCE E. BURCH, Author of “Dick, Harry, and Tom,” &c. Port 8 to, cloth 
extra, price 3e. 6d. 

Fine Edition, royal 4to, with 6 Full-Page Pictures, beautifully printed in Oil Colours, 
and Numerous Engravings. 

THE PEEP of DAY. A Series of the Earliest Religious Instruction the 

Infant Mind ia Capable of Receiving. With Versee Hluatrative of the Subjects. Royal 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; or fancy Manilla boards, *s. 6d. 

A STORY of the 13th CENTURY, by A. I. FOSTER, M.A., and E. E. CUTHELL. 

THE ROBBEB BARON of BEDFORD CASTLE: a Story of the 

Thirteenth Century. By A. J. FOSTER, M.A., Vicar of Wootton, Beds., and E. E. 
CUTHELL, Port Svo, cloth extra, price 2s. 

NEW TALE BY A. L. O. E. 

THE FORLORN HOPE. By A L. O. E., Author of “The Iron Chain 

and the Golden,” “ Beyond the Black Waters,” “ The Blacksmith of Boniface I^ne,” &c. 
Pont Svo, cloth extra, price 2s. Gd. 

"LIBBARY OF HISTORICAL TALES.”-New Volume. 

MONK and KNIGHT : a Tale. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. Crown 8vo, 1 

doth extra, price is. 

“No boy could be expected to respect another boy who had not read 
Ballantyne'a bewitching- book, The Coral Island.' ” 

Gavix Ogilvt, in the British WtMy. 

ENTIRELY NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 

R. M. BALLANTYNE’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

lust 8 co, cloth extra, each with Finely Coloured Frontispiece and Titlc-paye, 
price 2s. 6<i. each. 

The Coral Island: a Tale of the Pacific. 

The World of Ice; Adventures in the Polar Regions. 

The Oorilla Hunters: a Tele of the Vfilds of Africa. 

Martin Battler: a Boy’s Adventures in the Forests of Brazil. 

TJngava: a Tale of Esquimaux Land. 

The Voung: Fur Traders; or. Snowflakes and Sunbeams from the Far North. 

The Dog Crusoe and His Master: a Story of Adventure on the Western Prairies. 

NEW TEMPERANCE TALE. 

CYRIL’S PROMISE : a Tale. By William J. Lacey, Author of “ Through 
Storm to Sunshine,” Ac. Port 8vo, cloth extra, prioe 2s. 

NEW STORY BY ELEANOR 8TRRDDER. 

LOST in the WILDS of CANADA : a Story by Eleanor Stubdder, 

Author of “The Merchant’* Children,” “Alive in the Jungle,”&c. Post 8vo,cloth 
extra, price 2s. 

A HANDSOME PRESENT FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

THE FAVOURITE BOOK of NURSERY TALES. With Seventy- 

two Full-Page Coloured Pictures. In attractive binding. 8ve, doth extra, price 4s. ; 
with gilt side and full gilt edges, price 5s. 

NEW VOLUME IN “THE FAVOURITE 8ERIE8 FOR THE NURSERY.” 

FAVOURITE BIBLE STORIES for the YOUNG. Second Series. 

Containing Story of the Flood—Rebekah at the Well—Jacob’s Dream— Mowes— Elijah 
and Elisha—Samuel—David, &c., &c. With numerous Illustrations. Post Svo, fane 
boards, Is. ; doth extra, Is. Gl. 


NELSON'S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the Drawing-room, and for Home Reading, Books of Travel, and Natural 
History, Tales for the Voung, Ac., in Handsome Bindings, suitable for PRESENTS and FRIZES, post free on application. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; PARKSIDE, EDINBURGH; AND NEW YORK. 


1893 EDITION READ* on DECEMBER 1, price I2s. 6d. 

THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and KNIGHTAGE. 

Edited by E. WALFORD, M.A., 

Author of “ The County Families,” and for twenty-seven years Editor of “ Lodge.” 

It gives nearly all the information contained in “ Lodge ” and “ Debrett ” at little more than a third of the cost; while it 
gives the blazon of the arms of all hereditary titles, and fall accounts of all collateral branches in remainder to them, both of 
which are excluded from the scope of “ Dod.” 

London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 


TWO CENTURIES OF NONCONFORMITY. 


Just Out. Large crown 8vo, nearly 800 pages, price 6s. post freo. 

HISTORY OF THE FREE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO 1851. 

By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 

With a Continuation to 1891. 

By CHAS. S. MI ALL. 

Rev. S. G. Greks, D.D.. writes:—“ All who wish to understand the character and position of English Nonconformity 
will tint! herein most serviceable help.” 

Mr. J. Carvki.l Williams writes:—"It is, in fact, a storehouse of information of the most suggestive kind which 
politicians and publicists as well as declared Free Churchmen will do well to keep at hand both for reference and for 
guidance.” 

Daily Sewn saysIt constitutes a trustworthy history of the struggle for Religious Equality in England.” 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEAliD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


All the Profits are divided among the Assured. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000, 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000. 


PROFITS ALREADY DECLARED, 
£4,000,000. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age . 

48, GItACECHUJUC1I STREET, LONDON, E.C 


NEW WORK BY DK. M ACL AREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 5s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLARKN, D.D., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging 
Christ,” &c. 

“Dr. Maclaren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers .”—Christian Commonwealth. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled .”—Independent (New York). 


London : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Publishers, 

21 AjsD 22, Furnival 8tbk kt. E.C. _ 

~~ ESTABLISHED 1851. 


B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

IIOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOB TWO OC INK AS 1*KK MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OP LAND 


FOB KIVE SHI I.LI XUS PKIl MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, cau 
obtained, post free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSO ROFT, M anager. 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILINQ WATER OR MILK. 


MARK TWAIN -*» 

OF PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY- 
“ I had before been able, Uke most people, to store up and lose 
things In the dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed me 
how to light up the oellar. It is the difference—to change the 
figure—between having money where y ou oan’t collect it, and 
having it in your pocket. The Information cost me but little, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—Prospectus post free 
from Prof. A. LOISETTB*87,New Oxford Stroot,London,W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS of the CLARENDON PRESS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Crown 8 yo, with Maps, cloth, 2a. 6d. each. 

LORD LAWRENCE: and the Reconstruction 

of India under the Crown. By Sir CHARLES UMFHER8T0N AITCHISOX. K.C S.I., 
LL.D., formerly Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, and late Lleutennnt- 
Governor to the Punjaub. 


ALBUQUERQUE, and the EARLY PORTU- 

GUESE SETTLEMENTS in INDIA. By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., BalliolCollege, 
Oxford, Author of “ The French Revolution,” “ The Story of Portugal,” Ac. 

“A solid piece of work, well put together, and full of interest.”— Athenoeum. 

**• This Series U edited by Sir W. W. Hunter, and forma a popular history of the Indian 
Empire, la half-crown political biographies. The following volumes have already been 
publishedAkbar, Albuquerque, Madhuji 8indhia, Dupleix, Warren Hastings, Cornwallis, 
Elphiustono, Ben thick, Hardinge, Ranjit Singh, Dalhousic, Clyde and Strnthuairn, Canning, 
Lawrence, und Mayo. 

Volumes on Aurangzeb, Lord Clive, the Marquess of Wellesley, and the Marquess of 
Hastings will be ready shortly. _ 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO “RULERS OF INDIA.” 

Twentieth Edition, Revised. Seventy-eight Thousand. 

Just Published. Crown 8vo, cloth, superfine paper, price Ss. Od. 

A BRIEF HISTORY of the INDIAN PEOPLES,! 

from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., 
M.A., LL.D., Ac., Editor of the “ Rulers of India " Series. j 

“ By far the best manual of Indian history that has hitherto been published.” 

_ Times of India. 

Nearly ready, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, 2 vols. 

In 3 Tarts, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Illustrations, 42s. 

ITALY and HER INVADERS. By Thomas 

HODGKIN, D.C.L, Litt.D., Fellow of University College, London. 

Vol. I. (In Two Parts). THE VISIGOTHIC INVASION. 

Vol. II. THE HUNNI8H INVASION — THE VANDAL INVASION AND THE j 
HER U LI AN MUTINY. ! 

Not*.— The Author has re-written and considerably cnlaryed the greater part of the First 
Volume, which is now published in Two Parts, thouoh for the convenience of those who j 
already possess the later volumes the numbering is unchanged. Tart of the Second Volume 
has also been re written. 

Previously published, Vols. III. aud IV'. price 80s. j 

VoL III.— This Ostrogothic Invasion. | Vol. IV.—Tins Imperial Restoration. j 


Demy 8vo, half-roan, gilt top, Ss. fid. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 

First Series. THE NATIVE ELEMENT. By the Rev. WALTER W. SKBAT. 
Litt.D., LL.D. Edin., M.A. Oxon., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in the University of Cambridge. 

Recently published. Second Series. THE FOREIGN ELEMENT. 10s. 6d. 

“ The best guide to English etymology that has yet appeared."— Academy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

GRAMMAR of the DANO-NORWEGIAN 

LANGUAGE. By J. Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. 

2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 32s. 

NOTES on the NICOMACHEAN ETHICS of 

ARISTOTLE. By J. STEWART, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The Text adopted In these “Notes” is that of Mr. By waters Edition of the Nico- 
machean Ethics, published at the Clarendon Press in 1S9). 

Just published, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

QUINTILIAN INSTITUTIO ORATORIA. 

BOOK X. A Revised Text. Edited, for the Use of Colleges and Schools, by W. 
PETERSON, M.A., LL.D., Principal of University College, Dundee, St. Amirovs 
j University. 

I COMPLETION OF MR. JERRAM’S EDITION OF “ VIRGIL’S GEORGICS. 

Extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s. Cd.- 

VIRGIL—GEORGICS. Books III., IV. Edited, 

with Introduction and Notes, by C. S. JERK AM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

Previously published BOOKS I., II., 2s. 6d. 

“ The name of Mr. Jerrara on the title-page of a Latin or Greek book is a good gunrantce 
of the excellent work within.”— Schoolmaster. 

Now ready. In 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 

THE WORKS of VIRGIL. With an Intro- 

duction and Notes by T. L. PAPILLON, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, ami A. E. 1IAIG1I, M A., late Fellow of Hertford, Classical Lecturer at 
Corpus Christ! and Wadham Colleges, Oxford. 

*,* This Work, which is now complete in two volumes, is also published in Five Parts a* 
follows: Bucolics and Georgies, 3s. Cd. ^Eneid, Books I.-II/., 3s. Books IV. -VI.. 3 s. Books 
Vll.-IX., 3s. Books X.-XII., 3s. 

Just published. SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 

Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


THE TABLE - TALK of JOHN SELDEN. THE LOGIC of HEGEL. Translated from the 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by S. H. REYNOLDS, M.A., late Fellow and j 
Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Editor of the Clarendon Press Edition of “ Bacon s , 

Essays.” 

“ One of the finest gems of our literature.”— Times. 

“ Undoubtedly the best edition.”— Scotsman. • 

- 

Just published, square 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

HYMNS and CHORALES for SCHOOLS and 

COLLEGES. By JOHN FARMER, Organist of Balliol College, Oxford. 

“ Mr. Farmer’s reputation as an arranger of hymns and songs for schools is special and 
high, and a selection from him is sure to be welcome. The tunes appear to be very carefully I 
selected, and are not hackneyed; in the hymns themselves, all the best old favourites j 
suitable for the purpose appear, with divers new ones, and the bo A is turned out | 
excellently ."—Saturday Review. I 

Just published. Extra fcap. Svo, eloih. 4s. Od. 

A SHORT HISTORICAL ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. By HENRY SWEET, M.A., Ph D., LL.D., formerly President of the 
Philological Society, and Member of Couucil of the Shorthand Society. 1 

ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. j 

Just published. Crown Svo, cloth 4s. Od. 

A MANUAL of CURRENT SHORTHAND, 

ORTHOGRAPHIC and PHONETIC. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. Oil. 

SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 

(Extracts from Chaucer.) With Grammar and Glossary by HENRY SWEET, M.A., 
Ph.D., LL.D. i 


“ Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. * By WILLIAM WALLACE, M.A.. 

! LL.D.. Fellow of Merton College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy In the 
1 University of Oxford. 

The present volume contains a Translation, which has been revised throughout aud com- 
I paied with the original, of the Logie as given in the first part of Hegel’s “Encyclopedia. 

| It is preceded by a Bibliographical Account of the three editions and extracts from the 
j Prefaces of that work, and followed by Notes and Illustrations of a philological rather than 
1 a philosophical character on the text, which were not included in the previous edition. 

Nearly ready, crown Svo, cloth, 7s. Cd. 

ELEMENTARY MECHANICS of SOLIDS and 

FLUIDS. By A. L. SELBY, M.A., FeUow of Merton College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 10s. Gd. 

HYDROSTATICS and ELEMENTARY 

1IYDROKINETIC3. By GEO. M. MINCHIN, M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics 
in the Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers IliU. 

Part I. Svo, with S Plates, cloth, 2is. 

CATALOGUE of EASTERN and AUSTRALIAN 

LEPIDOPTEBA HETEUOCERA in the OXFORD UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. Bv 
Colonel C. SWINHOE, F.L.S., F.Z.S , F.E.S. Part I. Sphinges and Bombycea. 

TWELFTH EDITION. Crown Svo, doth, 2s. Gd. 

THE STUDENTS HANDBOOK to the 

LNIVER3ITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD. Revised to August, 1SJ2. 

Crown svo, cloth, 6s. 

THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 


FULL CATALOGUE SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: IIENRY FROWDK, Clarendon Press Wareiioise, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS. 


OVER 100 DRAWINGS BY DANIEL VIERGE. 

PABLO de SEGOVIA: Adventures of a Spanish 

Sharper. By FRANCISCO DE QUBVEDO. Introduction ca “ Merge and his 
Art,” by JOSEPH PENNELL: and “A Critical Eaeay on Qucvedo and his 
Writings,” by H. E. WATTS. Super-royal 4to, bound in parchment, old style 
(limited edition only), £8 13s. 0 d. net. 

‘‘This most sumptuous publication.”— Standard. 


AX EXHAUSTIVE LIFE OF COWPER. _ 

THE LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER. By Thomas 

WRIGHT, Principal of Cowper School, Olney, Author of “ The Town of Cowper,” 
Ac. SI Full-Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s.—Also an Edition de Luxe 
(the number of which is strictly limited), printed on hand-made paper, and bound 
in parchment, 80s. net. 

“ It is a faithful piece of service, patiently and lovingly performed.”— St. James'* Gazctt *. 

“ Mr. Wright.has given us a better picture of Cowper at home than has been drawn 

by any other biographer .”—Standanl (Leader). 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 

PLAY in PROVENCE. By Joseph and Elizabeth 

ROBINS PENNELL. -With nearly 100 Illustrations by Joaim teiu. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 

“ Really a charming volume.The air of Prance seem* to breath, across the page." 

8t. James's Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE STORY OF THF NATIONS." 

THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS and GENOA. By i 

BELLA DUFFY. Maps, Illustrations, and Index, large crown 8vo, doth, 6s. i 

** Bright, picturesque, and genuinely informing.”— Globe. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Described by Mrs. 

VAN REN88ELAER, and Illustrated by Joskph Pknnkll. Royal Hvo, cloth 
elegant, 26s.—Also an Edition de Luxe, in 2 vols., 20 seta only bciDg for sale in 
England ; size 10 in. by 14 in.: printed on fine plate-paper ; the Illustrations from 
the Original Wood-Blocks, the Full-page ones, and the Seals of the Cathedrals 
(printed in appropriate colours), on separate sheets, each Copy signed, price £6 6s. 
each. 

“ A charming account, charmingly illustrated. 77m**. 


FOR LOVERS OF THE FINE ARTS. 

OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By W. J. Stillman. 

Engravings and Notes by T. Cole. Royal 8vo, doth elegant, price £2 2s. Also an 
Edition de Luxe, in two portfolios; size 13in. by 18in ; printed on Indian p*pcr. 
text bound separately ; n&nd-pulled Proofs of the 68 Illustration* from the Original 
Wood-Blocks, printed on Japan paper, and mounted on thick Japan mat-piper, and 
signed by the Engraver ana Printer: the Illustrations have outline at root, show¬ 
ing tale of picture; price Thirty-five Guineas. This Etlition is limited to 125 Coj i.-, 
12 only being for Sale in England. 

“ They are indeed lovely productions of an eye and hand rarely, if ever, equalled at such work 
of reproduction, and while they have the warmest praise from such authorities as Mr. Burne- 
Jones and Mr. G. F. Watts, the most casual student might be led by them to a new appreciation 
of the superb qualities possessed by the early and middle Italian Masters.” 

_ Daily Telegraph (Leader). 


MR. ISLAND'S NEW WORK. 

ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS in POPULAR 

TRADITION. By CHARLES GODFREY LBLAND, Hon. F.R.L.8., President 
of the Gipsy Lore Society, &c. With many Illustrations, and copiously Decorated 
with Head and Tail Pieces by the Author illustrative of Etruscan Art. Small 4to, 
doth, 21s.—Also an Edition ae Luxe, limited to 100 Copies, with an Original Draw¬ 
ing by Mr. Leland, Numbered and Signed, price £1 lls. Gd. 

“ A production which most attract scholars and arcbjcologists as well as the general 
reader .”—Daily Telegraph. 


MR. R. F. HORTON'S NEW WORK. 

REVELATION and the BIBLE. By R. F. 

HORTON, M.A., Author of “Inspiration sad the Bible,” Ac. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7a. 6d. 

“ Its information ia of the heat, its method ia fcientiflcally sound, ita exposition lucid, its 
t emper reasonable, and ita style singularly clear, flowing, and unlaboured.''— Independent. 


NEW VOLUME OF TEE “PSEUDONYM LIBRARY .” 

A SPLENDID COUSIN. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 

Paper, Is. 6d., cloth, as. 

“ There is no unnecessary material in this story, and the minor characters are as carefully 
touched in as the larger ones.''—Manchester Guardian. 


TEE INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 

JEAN de KERDRBN. By Philippe Saint Hilaire, 

Author of “ Colette.” Demy 12mo, cloth, 3e. 6d. 


BY TEE AUTEOR OF "IN TEOUGETLAND AND IN DREAMLAND." 

ORCHARDSCROFT: the Story of an Artist. 

By ELSA D’ESTERRE KEELING, Author of ‘‘In Thoughtland and in Dream¬ 
land,” &o. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

** Fresh and unaffected, full of tenderness and the love of human kind.”—lector Advertiser. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS." 

MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. By Mrs. 

BRIGHTWEN. Author of "Wild Nature Won by Kindness ” With Portrait of 
the Author, and many other Full-Page Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, doth, 3s. 6d. 
11 A very ddightful collection.”— Globe. 


! NEW VOLUME OF “ THE CAMEO SERIES" 

I LOVE SONGS of IRELAND. Collected and 

Edited by KATHARINE TYNAN. Half-bound, paper covers, 3s. 6d. 

! SECOND EDITION. 


THE KELT or GAEL: His Ethnography, 

Geography, and Philology. By T. de COUBCY ATKINS, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NEW VOLUME OF “TEE GREAT FRENCE WRITERS.” 


FURZE BLOSSOMS; Stories and Poems for 

all Seasons. By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, Author of “Smugglers and 
Foresters,” &c. Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. 

** Like all that proceeds from the pen of the author, the book is full of a simple grace that 
bears the test of time The scenes of many of the tales are placed in the Highland of Scot¬ 
land. the natural beauties of which region find in the author an enthusiastic admirer, whose 
word-pictures are singularly vivid and faithful .”—Motmtug Post. 


BERNARDIN de ST. PIERRE. By Arvede 

BABINE. With Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRItYLL. Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, doth, 8s. ed. 

NEW VOLUME OF “ THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARY." 

NUTCRACKER and MOUSE-KING. By E. T. A. 

HOFFMANN. Translated by At colt It. Hope. Illustrated. Tastefully bound, 
2s. 6d. 


LYRIC PLAY. 

OLD GAMUL: a Lyric Play. By Thomas 

NBWBIGGING. Small crown 8vo, doth, 2s. Gd. 

“ The story is cleverly worked out.”— Glasgow Herald. 


REAL COOKERY. By “Grid.” Cloth, 2s. 

“ A capital little book.The little volume is full of sound advice.”— Troth. 


“THE BEST OF ALL CHILD REX 'S MA GAZINES." —Spectator. 

ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 

Price Is. Monthly. 

The Half-Yearly Volumes make a capital Christmas Present, are elegantly bound in red cloth, gilt, price 8s. each. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Pateuxostkii S<*uake, E.C. 
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GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 

At all Booksellers and Libraries. 


SHALL GIRLS PROPOSE? and other 

Papers on Love and Marriage. By a SPECULATIVE 
BACHELOR. 39mo, bevelled cloth, Is. Gd. 

THE REFLECTIONS of a MARRIED 

MAN. By ROBERT GRANT, Author of “An Average 
Man,” “The Confessions of a Frivolous Girl,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s. 

CHILDREN S RIGHTS- By Kate Douglas 

WIGGIN, Author of “Timothy’s Quest” and “Birds’ 
Christmas Carol.” With an Introduction by Emily A. E. 
Shirreff, President of the London Froebel Society. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

DOROTHY Q , together with a Ballad of 

the BOSTON TEA-PARTY Mid GRANDMOTHER'S 
STORY of BUNKER HILL BATTLE. By OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES. 1 vol. crown 8vo. Over GO 
Illustrations by Howard Pyle, and many beautiful 
Borders, Head and Tail Pieces. Bound in grey cloth, 
with quaint letterings and ornaments in silver. 6s. net. 
Times. —** A charmingly illustrated edition.” 

THE 0NE-H0SS SHAY. By Oliver Wendell 

HOLMES. With its Companion Poems, HOW the OLD 
HORSE WON the BET and The BR'JOMSTICK 
TRAIN. Crown 8yo. 62 spirited Illustrations by 
Howard Pyle. Quaintly bound in deerskin, 7s. 61. net. 
“His illuttrations are a source of great delight.” 

Glasgow Herald. 

“ Exquisitely got-up and illustrated edition.”— Truth. 


GENOA, the SUPERB. By Virginia W. 

JOHNSON, Author of “ The Lily of the Arno.” Demy 
8vo, illustrated with Photogravures, handsomely bound 
and boxed, 12s. 6d. net. 

This volume equals in get-up “ The Lily of the Arno.” 


THE LILY of the ARNO; or, Florence 

Taut and Preterit. By VIRGINLY W. JOHNSON. 
Demy svo, handsomely bound and boxed, 25 Photo- 
gravures, 12s. net. 

41 This handsome volume is a triumph-if uuloubted/y is a 
triumph —of illustration and topography, quite os much as of 

literature.Altogether this is a very pleasant, as well as 

u<eful and eminently handsome, book.”— Spectator. 

“A sumptuous volume this.It is enriched by photo¬ 

gravures -reilly enriched, for most of these are admirable.” 


THOMSON’S SEASONS-Spring, Summer, 

AUTUMN, and WINTER. In 4 vols., lzmo.,printed on 
rolled paper, many Plates and Illustrations in Text. The 
Mik binding of these little gems is a chief feature—the 
four side pieces beiog masterpieces of block cutting. The 
four volumes boxed, 10s. 6-J. net. 


London : 27, King William Stiiili - , Wk.st Strand. 


WHITTAKER’S NEW BOOKS. 


By OLIVER J. LODGE, LL D., D.Sc., F.R.8., M.I.E.E., 
Lyon Jones Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
University College, Liverpool. 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS and 

LIGHTNING GUARDS. A Treatise on the Protection 
of Buildings, of Telegraph Instruments and Submarine 
Cables, and of Electric Installations generally, from 
Damage by Atmospheric Discharges. In 1 vol , crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 660 pp., 15s. 

44 A comprehensive and most instructive treatise, which is 
the work of one of J our best authorities on modern theories of 
electricity and their practical application.”— Times. 

44 There is probably no one who knows more about lightning 
conductors than Dr. Lodge.’*— Industries. 


By W. PERREN MAYCOCK, M.I.E.E., Author of “A 
First Book of Electricity and Magnetism.’* 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING and POWER 

DISTRIBUTION: an Elementary Manual for Students 
preparing for the Ordinary Grade Examination of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute and General Readers. 
With Questions and Ruled Pages tot Notes. Part I., 
with 125 Blustr&tions. Crown 8vo, piper covers, 2s. 6d. 
Part II., in the press. 


Ready in December. 

ELECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS. By 

G. E. BONNEY, Author of “Induction Coils.” With 
144 Hlustrations. 266 pp., crown 8vo, 24.6d. 

The above work will be attractively bound, and will fonn an 
excellent present for a youth interested in the science of Electricity. 


COAL PITS and PITMEN. A Short 

History of the Development of the Coal Trade. By R. 
NEL80N BOYD, M.Inst.C.E. Hlustrated. 3s. Gd. 

The “Grf.at Industries” Library. 
“An interesting and useful addition to the Library.**— Times. 


MINERALOGY: the Characters of 

Minerals, their Classification and Description. By Dr. 
F. II. HATCH. With 115 Illustrations. 3s. 6<J. 

Tiik “Library of Popular Science.” 
“We cordially recommend this little book of Dr. Hatch’s as 
one of the best that students oould purchase.”— Science Gossip. 


FOR JUNIOR STUDENTS. 

PIERRILLE. By Jules Claretie, de 

l’Acad&nie Fran*;aise. (Authorised Edition.) Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. BOIELLE, Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College, late Examiner in 
French to the Intermediate Examination Board, Ireland, 
and 27 Hlustrations. Crown 8vo, 24. Gd. 


Ready in December. Seventh year of issue. Price Is. net. 

THE SCHOOL CALENDAR for 1893: 

& Handbook of Examinations, Scholarships, and Exhi¬ 
bitions. With a Praface by F. STORE, B.A., Chief 
Master of Modern Side, Merchant Taylors’ School. 

A List of the County Council Scholarships will be 
added this year. 

“ The book is full of information, such as is often and much 
needed by teachers and guardians, and the arrangement of 
matter is convenient.”— Athenaeum. 

“ This excellent little book is indispensable to parents and 
guardians.”— Saturday Revi-.w. 

“This admirably edited little handbook is now a well- 
established annual.”— Journal of Education. 

“ A moat useful publication.”— Guardian. 


THE NEW MINISTRY, NEW BIOGRAPHIES, &c. 
32mo, leatherette, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COM- 

PAN ION. Sixtieth Year and Sixty-seventh Issue. In 
Use in the House of Commons, the Government Offices, 
and the principal London Clubs. 

“The invaluable *Dod.’ ”— Saturday Review. 


Immediately. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, price 
10s. 6d. net. 

DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 

and KNIGHTAGE of GIIEAT BRITAIN and IKE- 
LAND. Including all tlicTitled Classes, for 18'J'J. Fifty- 
third Year. 

“ For facility of reference it is not surpassed by any of the 
larger and more pretentious works which deal wi.h the same 
subject.”— 7'imes. 

“ A popular and really useful book.”— (jurm. 

“ For purposes of rapid reference it has no superior.” 

Athenaeum. 

A New and Revised (Twtlfth) Edition. Post 8vo, 10s. Gd. 

HOBLYN’S DICTIONARY of TERMS 

USED in MEDICINE and (lie COLLATERAL 
SCIENCES. 1U vised and Enlarged by J. A. 1>. I'RICE. 
B.A., M.D. Oxon.. Assistant Surgeon to the Royal Berk¬ 
shire Hospital, late Physician to the R yal Hospital for 
Children und Women. 


London: WHITTAKER & CO., 

2, Whiti; Haut Sinner, P.miuNo -ikk Suvauu. 


L. REEVE & CO.’S 

NEW WORKS. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY of the IMVJERTE- 

BRATA. By A. B. GRIFFITHC Ph.D , F.R.8. (Edin , 
F.C.S. Demy Svo, with SI Illustrations, 15*. net. 

THE HEMIPTERA HETEBOPTEEA of 

the BRITISH ISLANDS. By EDWARD SAUNDERS, 
F.L.8. Complete in 1 volume. Small Edition, with * 
Structural Plate, 14s. Large Edition, with 81 Coloured 
Plates, 48s. 

THE LEPIDOPTERA of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. BARRETT, F.E.8. 
Parts I.-VI. Each with four Coloured Plate*, 5s. Pro¬ 
spectus and form for Subscribers may be had on 
application. 

LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moore, 

F.Z.8., F.E.S. Part 12, 15*. Also Vol. 1.. with 9* 
Coloured Plates, £9 5s., cloth; £9 15s., half-morocco. 
Prospectus on application. 

THE COLEOPTERA . of the BRITISH 

ISLANDS. By the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L8. 
Large Edition, complete in 5 vols., with 180 Coloured 
Plates, £14. Small Edition, complete in 5 voia., with 2 
Structural Plates, £4. 

THE BUjTTERFLIES of ETJBOPE. 

Described and Figured by H. C. LANG, 1C.D., F.LS. 
With 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 
Figures. 2 vols., super-royal 8vo, £3 18*4. 

HANDBOOK of the BRITISH FLORA. 

By G. BENTHAM, F.R.8. 6ixth Edition. Revised br 
Sir J. 1). HOOKER, C.E., K.C.S.I., F.R 8. IOb. Gd. 

ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 

FLORA. Drawn by W. H. Fitch, F.1,.8.. and W. G. 
Smith, F.L.8. 1,815 Wood Engravings. Third Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 10s. 8d. 

BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. Staveley. 

16 Coloured Plates. 14s. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Bye. New 

Edition. Revised, and in part Rewritten, b, the Her. 
Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.8. 16 Coloured Plates. 

10s. 6d. 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and MOTH8. 

By H. T. STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates. IOb. 6d. 

BRITISH BEES. By W. E. Shuckard. 

18 Coloured Plates. 10s. 8d. 

BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. Staveley. 

16 Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

THE EDIBLE MOLLUSCA of GREAT 

BRITAIN and IRELAND. With Recipes for Cookinr 
them. By M. 8. LOVELL. Second Edition. 12 Coloured 
Plates. 10 s. 6d. 

BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. Pen- 

NINGTON, F.L.S. 2i Plates. 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Familiarly 

Described in the Four Seasons. By THOICA.8 MOORE 
F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates, 16s. 


BRIT.ISH GRASSES. By M. Flues. 16 

Coloured Plates. 10s. 6d. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. Flues. 16 

Coloured Plates. 10s. 0d. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. O. Gray. 

16 Coloured Plates. 10s. Gd. 


COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS of 

NATURAL HI8TORY and SPORT in the LIFE of a 
COUNTRY VICAR. By the Rev. G. C. GREEK 
Illustrated with Woodcuts from Sketches by the Author. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


“ Will prove most attractive to boys .”—A thru arum. 

“ A most entertaining little volume.”—Land and ira-y,- 


A MANUAL of BRITISH ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGY. By CHARLES BOUTELL, M. A. 20 Coloured 
Platen. 10s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the FLORA of 

MENTONE and to a WINTER FLORA of the R1VI FP.A 
including the Coast from Marseilles to Genoa 1 st T 
MOOGRIDGE, F.L.8. Royal Svo, with 99 Colored 
Plates. 6 Is. 


New Vol., XLVIIL, for 1692. 42s , cloth 
THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE : Figures 
and Descriptions of New and Rare Pivot a. Bv sri T n 
HOOKER, F.R.8 , Ac. Third Series. Vols. 1. to XLV1I 
each 42s. Published Monthly, with 6 Plates! v. »»' 
Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. ~ ‘ "" 


L. REEVE & CO., 

r.il fis/i,-; S t/111 Home, Cvloni.il, .mil Lndiin Governmer.:/, 
0, Henrietta Street, Cove.nt Gabden, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS of the ANGLO- j PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and LITERATURE, 

SAXONS. IBy Baron J- DE BAYE, Co««pondent of the National Sode-y of Anti- TEMrO^tAnY^ENOLISH ART^Bv ^BEY^u'iltIb^M.A “ T .?n ' Vol" c,°J‘ 
quanea of France and of the Ministry of Public Instruction. With IT 4to Steel Plates, With 67 Fnil-Page Plates by many of the leading Artists of the day (iacludiog F?ve 
(containing 114 Figures) and 31 Woodcuts in the Text. Royal 4to. 21s. _' R.A.s and Nin e A.R. A.s). Imperial 8vo, uniquely bound, gig. ' [ HiaAv. 

TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

1. SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARACTER in 2. FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELEPHANT A 

HUNGARY. By MARGARET FLETCHER. Illustrated throughout by Rose le (CEYLON and INDIA). By EDWARD CARPENTER. Fully illuetiatcd. 

8vo, 16s. 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 

Quesne. 7s. 6d. 1 8vo, 16s. 

,l TK\ book is so full of life and of unstudied picturesqueness, the illustrations are so admirable in j The author of this work takes India from a new aspect, paying special rega rd to the. social —and 
conception and execution, so full of character and verve, that we lag the book down feeling, like [ incidentally political—life and thought of the natives, their national aspirations and rial feeling 
Oliver Twist, that we want more."— Daily Chronicle. i towards British nils and towards Western social movements, in which latter the author has himself 

• Exceedingly good reading.”— Yorkshire Poet. _ played no inconspicuous part. _ 


THE “DILETTANTE” SERIES, in whole or in part, forms an admirable Christmas Present. 

Each 2s. 6d., neatly bound in crocodile cloth, with an Autotype Frontispiece. 


(1.) DANTE and his IDEAL. 

Herbert Baynes, M.B.A.S. 

(2.) BROWNING’S MESSAGE to his TIME- 

Dr. Edw. Berdok. 


(3 and 4.) THE DOOTOR, and other Poems. 

(3s. 6d.) ... Rev. T. E. Brown, M.A. 

(5.) GOETHE ... Oscar Browning, M.A. 

(6.) DANTE. ... Oscar Browning, M A. 


(7.) HENRIK IBSEN. 

Rev. P. H. Wickstsbd, M.A. 
(8.) WALT WHITMAN... Wh. Clarke, M.A. 
(9) GREEK COMIC POETS. F. A.Palky.LL.T). 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED INTEREST: j 

Customs, Laws, Agriculture. By RU88ELL M. GARNIER, B.A. (Oxon.). 424 pp. | 
8to, 10b. 6d. ! 

“ Mr. Gamier is intimate in his subject, Mr. Ken elm Dighy has dealt with its legal aspects ; the 
late Prof. Rogers , Mr. Ashley , Mr. Seebohm , Mr. Cunningham, and a host of writers have written of 1 
it as economists; and the literature of the subject in all its many sides is prodigious. It teas a happy ; 
thought on the part of Mr. Gamier to focus some of the scattered rays of light. He writes, it is j 
important to note, with a living knowledge of the rural England of to-day. He has read much and 
widely ; he has mastered most of the authorities on the subject.” — Times. “ Full of careful and far- J 
reaching erudition .”—Scotsman. “Eminently readable. An important contribution to economic 
history. —Glasgow Herald._ 


LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES. 

POPULAR MANUALS AT POPULAR PRICES. 

Edited by ALMARIO RUM8EY, Bamrter-at-Law. 

L EXECUTORS and ADMINISTRATORS. 3s. Gd. 

2. ELECTORS and ELECTION AGENTS. 2e. Gd. 

3. EMPLOYERS and EMPLOYED. 3s. 6d. 

The last of these volumes (just published) deals with the whole law of Master and Servant , and 
Modem Labour Legislation. It is invaluable alike to the Housekeeper, the Domestic Servant, the 
Employer of Labour , and the Workman. 


By Mrs. Pinsent. 


TWO NEW 

Cheap Edition i 


JENNY’S CASE. 

in 1 vo l., cloth, 3s. 0d.__ 

GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’S “CHRIST.” 

THE LIFE of CHRIST CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 

By DAVID FRIEDRICH 8TRAU88. 

Translated by GEORGE ELIOT. 

New Edition, in One Vol. 

With an Introduction by OTTO PFLE1DEREB, Profeeaor of Theology at the University 


NOVELS. 

A CANAANITISH WOMAN: 

TH OMA S DUNCAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


a Novel. By 


of Berlin. 
Large 8vo, 16e. 


[ Shortly. 


A STUDENT’S CHURCH HISTORY. 

HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, A.D. 1- 

600. By Dr. W. MOELLER. Translated by ANDREW RUTHERFURD, B.D 
668 pp. 8vo, 16s. 

' “An excellent handbook for students , and will be valued by all who wish to follow in an unbiassc l 

narrative the development of Christianity.”— Glasgow Herald. “ A distinct advance on Kurtz.”— 
Review of the Churches. “ The kind of book a student delights in—loves to handle , loves tocongue ■*, 
and to know.”— Expository Times. “ In the days when we were divinity students we put our trust 
in Kurtz. This confidence is now numbered among our early illusions; there is Moeller to flee to and 
be secure.”— Modem Church. 


il PHILOSOPHY AT HOME 99 SERIES 

6. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of RE- 7. THE PROBLEM of REALITY. By E. Belfort 

LIGION. By HERMANN LOTZE. Edited by F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. (Oxon). , BAX, Author of “A Handbook to the History of Philosophy ”i in “Bohn’s Library.** 


•2s. 6d. 

' One of the most suggestive and enlightening books that our age has been privileged to welcome.” 
_Bev. John Owen in the Academy. 


2s. 6d. 

of Ncw EditioM of Mr- T- BAILEY SAUNDERS’S TraneUtions from 

8CHOPE HAUER. 


NEW POEM BY MR. GEORGE BARLOW. 

LOST MOTHER. With a Frontispiece of Mr. 

W. BELL SCOTT’S Etching after Wh. Blake's “There Shall Be No More Death.” ! 
Fcap. 4to, with Rubricated Initial ,, antique boards, 4a. 6d. LARGE-PAPER EDITION 
(50 copies only), 7a. 6d. net. 


A BROWNING PRIMER; being a Companion to 

the Pocket Volume of “Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning.” By 
ESTHER PHOEBE DEFRIES. With an Introduction by Dr. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
16mo, half-cloth, paper boards. Is. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 

EMBRYOLOGY of MAN and BIOLOGY: Text-Book of Elementary. Adapted 

J for the Uae of 6tudents for the Examination presented by the Conjoint Board of the 

Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. By H. J. CAMPBELL, M.D., Senior 

Demrmirfymtnr nf hinlrarr in Onw’n TTnonital 15 — ^ ' * 


TEXT-BOOK of 

MAMMALS. By Dr. OSCAR HERTWIG, Professor Extraordinarily of Anatomy and 
Comparative Anatomy in the University of Berlin. Translated from the Third German 
Edition by E. L. MARK, Fh.D., Heraey Professor of Anatomy in Harvard University. 
With 389 Figures in the Text and 2 Lithographic Plates. Demy 8vo, 21s. 

* 4 * Db. Mabk is also preparing for Mkssrh. Swan Sonnbnsciieix & Co. an English Edition 
of Korsciielt and Hkidbr’s “Invertebrate Embryology.” 


By JhL. J . 

Demonstrator of Biology in Guy’s Hospital. 186 Cuts, 6s. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY: 


Introduction 


to. By Dr. THEODOR ZIEHEN, Professor in Jena. Translated by C. C. VAN LIEW 
and Dr. OTTO BEYES. (brown 8yo, with 21 Illustrations, 6s. 

_____ . _ TTT ~ , T Y-t t « m -n TWTTmT _ ,t “We want such a book badly. Wc can recommend Eiehen as exceedingly util adaptal to give the 

THE GEO GR A.P MIC AL DIS T EIB U TIO J. Of I Student a clear idea of the scope and the methods of the new science of physiological psychology." 

DISEASE in GREAT BRITAIN. By Dr. ALFRED HAVILAND, With 8 Coloured „ , „ . Nature. 

Maps, royal svo, its. PETROLOGY : Text-Book of. A Description of 

“ Foreshadow s much work which might vet be done in estimating the effects of the forces of Nature | the Rock-forming Mint rals and a Synopsis of the Chief Types of Igneous Rocks. By 

on the morbidity and vitality of the nation.”— National Observer. F. H. HATCH, Fh.D., F.G.8., of the Geological Survey of U.K. With 88 Cuts, 7s. 6d. 

VOLUMES OF THE “SOCIAL SCIENCE” SERIES. 


THE SOCIAL HORIZON. By the Commissioner of 

The Daily News, Author o£ “ Life in our Villages.” 2s. Gd. 

The Daily Chronicle says: ' 1 We have read nothing so fresh, so sttjycstivc, on the social problem for some 

time . It is so bright, and clear, and unconventional that any intelligent person who reach il is likely to think 

more seriously and more intelligently about that problem than he has done before . To say that a little woik of 

about 160 payee sets one thinking and stirs our belter feelings is high praise, and that praise toe can unreservedly 
give to this suggestive little work." 

The Westminster Review sags: "It is not given to us to divulge the name of the author of * The Social 
Horizon,' but we have not fur a tong time read a book which has attracted us more. It is one of those thoughtful 

works which set the reader thinking . The book stirs vp all one's best ideas and impulses, and bears to be read 

and re-read from end to end." 

The North British Daily says : " The author of ' Life in our Villages' has given us a most enjoyable hook 

in ‘ The Social Horizon,' which deals with the question of Socialism in a large and broad fashion . A little 

book like this cannot claim lo be exhaustive, especially on such a subject, but it may be said in one sense to be better. 
It is stimulating reading, and no one can read il without feeling the better for it." 


THE ETHICS of USURY. 

Bev. W. Blissard, M.A. 

LAND NATIONALISATION. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. 

SOCIALISM: Utopian and Scientific. 

F. Excels. 

EFFECTS of MACHINERY on WAGES. 

Prof. J. 8 . Nicholson. 

THE IRISH PEASANT . Anon. 

THE FALLACY of SAVING. 

John M. Robertson. 

PENSIONS in OLD AGE. 

J. A. Slender, M.A. 

THE DESTITUTE ALIEN in GREAT 
BRITAIN. Arnold White. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 

NEW WORKS. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT 
OF THE NEWLY-RECOVERED 
GOSPEL OF PETER. 

With Translation. 

By Prof. J. REN DEL HARRIS, M.A., 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

The Devotional Liehaky.— Volume I. 

MEMORANDA SACRA. 

Handsomely printed and bound, price 3s. 6d. 


THE NEWLY-RECOVERED 
APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES. 

Its Doctrine and Ethics, with Selected Passages 
from Professor J. Bendel Harris’ Translation. 

By HELEN B. HARRIS. 

Second Edition, handsomely got up. 

Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 


GEORGE GILFILLAN 

Letters and Journals, with Memoir. 

By ROBERT A. WATSON, M.A., D.D , and 
ELIZABETH S. WATSON. 

With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

_ [Next week. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. 

The Times, the Man, and His Work. 

By RICHARD S. STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“ It is a great character in a great career which 
is here represented. It can hardly fail to show 
itself great, from whatever point it may be con¬ 
sidered ; and stimulating lessons ought surely to 
come from it.” —Author's Puseace. 


CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT; 

OR, THE CHRONOLOGICAL SCRIPTURE CYCLE. 

A Scheme for Studying the whole Bible in its 
Historical Order during three years. 

By MARY L. G. PETRIE, B.A. Lond. 

Dedicated to the Duchess of Bedford. 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. Gd. 


IRISH IDYLLS. 

By JANE BARLOW, 

Author of “ Bogland Studies. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, (is. 

The DAILY CJlItOMt'LK says: “Miss Barlow 
has attempted to do for the peasantry of I.isconnel, 
in Ireland, what Mr. Barrie has done for the 

peasantry of Thrums, iu Scotland.To say that 

Miss Barlow’s book is saturated with the pathos of 
elementary tragedy is not to say enough. Young 
writers have often achieved as much, and come to 
little ia the end. We find in her pages the very 
marrow of sensitive impression. She sees, as only 
cicar eyes sec, the tragedies of life, and narrates 
them as only poets narrate them.’ ’ 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


I.ON I ION 


HODDER 

'- 7 , I’atkuno: 


A STOUGHTON, 

■TEH ROW. 


Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that they have published a 
SECOND EDITION of Mr. NORRIS*S New Novel, “HIS GRACE," 
which can be obtained at all Libraries. 

NORRIS.—HIS GRACE By W. E. Nohris, Author of “MdJle. de Mersac,” “Marcia,” Ac. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, 2ls. 

“ For the combination of high literary qualities which Hr. Norris possesses, a pure, refined, and scholarly style, unaffected 
pathos, gentle cynicism, and stimulating aperfus of society, we must go beck to the most eminent of his predeceasan.” 

<Quarterly /?fPKr. 

“ The characters are delineated by the author with his characteristic skill and vivacity, and the story is told with that ease 
of manners and Thaokerayean insight which give strength of flavour to Mr. Norris's novels. No one can depict the fti gHA . 
woman of the better classes with more subtlety .”—Glasgow Herald. 

PARKER —PIERRE and bis PEOPLE. By Gilbert Parker. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6a. 

“ Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. Parker’s style .”—Daily Tdegrapk. 


CLARK RUSSELL-—M7 DANISH SWEETHEART- 

trationa by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By W. Clahk Kvssrll. With 6 Ulus- 


BARING-GOULD.—THE TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: The Emperors of the Julian and 

Claudian Tines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gem?, Cameos, &c. By S. BARING-GOULD Antk* ut 
“ Mehalab,” Ac. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 

This book is the only one in English which deals with tbo personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, for pactnreaaie 
detail and sombre interest, ia not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 

BARING-GOULD.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. By S. Baring-Govld. With 

Bixty-one Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6<L 

A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raiding the Hat, Old Ballads, Ac. 

“ Mr. Baring-Gouid’s contributions to folk-lore and so-called diablerie are the most spirited and entertaining books ia 

their class which we possess. We have here another volume overflowing with interest and with suggestion...Wekave read 

Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint and various information, and there is not a doll m-e 
in it .”—Notes and Queries. 4 " 

PERRENS.-THE HISTORY of FLOEENOE from the TIME of the MEDICOS to the 

FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F, T. PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In 3 vole V «L I 
8 vo, 12s. 6d. 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. This volume coven a period of two- 
fonnd internet -political and literary—and is written with great vivacity. ” 

DRIVER.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT. By 

8 . It. DRIVER, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, Crcwi 
8 vo, fs. 

An important volume of sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the Author n§ « i„ 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 

“ This volume will attract attention both on account of the author's name and the subjects of which it treats. Dr Drive* 
is not only thoroughly acquainted with the literature of the various topics under discussion, but is always deeply* reveraitial 
studiously fair to those who differ from him, and writes so clearly and forcibly as to make his meaning unmistahmh lii arw * «r7,’ 
discourses full of interest.”—Sc<?fj>/wn. ^ ana tns 


WELL8- OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE By Mrw.brs of the University. Edited bv 

J. WELLS, H.A, Fellow of Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. 

An account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and rcHgioua-a careful estimate of necessary expenses, m rJ 

recent changes, a statement of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women’s Education aids to 
and University Extension. * 


“Q."- 


-GREEN BAYS: 

Fcap 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A Book Of Verses. By “Q,” Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” Ac. 

Also a Limited Edition on Large Dutch Paper, 10s. 61. net. r jf mmbrr 

By M. Kaufmann, M.A. Crown 8vo, os. 


KAUFMANN.-OHARLES KINGSLEY- 

A Life of Kingsley chiefly as Christian Socialist. 


“It would be difficult to condense more ably, more strikingly, and more truly Kingsley's words and works ” 

“ An excellent and appeciative account.”— World. Glasgow Herald 

COX.—LAND NATIONALISATION. By Harold Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2a. 6d. 

“ Deserves attention, and throws into a positive and coherent form ideas which have for some time occupied the 
many men.”— Times. * muaaa cu 

“ Admirably designed, and written in a terse, lucid style.”—.V. ll. Daily Hail. 

HADFIELD and GIBBINS -A SHORTER WORKING DAY 

H. DE B. GIUBINS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 

The above are New Volumes of “ Social Uueetions of To-day Series.’’ 


By R. A. Haukirld and 


KIMMINS.- 

2s. Gd. 


THE CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By C. W. Knuu> fi 

The above is a New Volume of “ University Extension Beriea.” 


Crown 8yd, 


FOUR NEW BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HARRY OOLLINGWOOD.—THE DOCTOR of the “JULIET"; a Story of the Sea- 

HARRY CULLING WOOD. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bj 


“ • The Doctor of the Juliet,’ well illustrated by Gordon lirowBe, is one of Harry Collingwood’e best efforts His 
lions of adventure at sea are not surpassed by thoee of any other writer for boys, while his plots are of an eescit ing nature ’ ’ 

Hominy />.. . 

MRS. MEADE - OUT of the FASHION. 

IlluNtraled by W. 1’agct. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By L. T. Meade, Author of “A Girl of the People.” 

“ one of thoee charmingly written social tales of the present day which this writer knows so well how to writ* it - 
delightful reading, and is well illustrated l>y W. Paget."— Oln'joio llera'd. " 11 “ 

Mrs. Cvthbll. With 10 Illustration- bv 


0UTHELL -0NLY a GUARDROOM DOG. By 

VV. Parkinson. Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

RUDYARD KIPLING.—BARRA0K-R00M BALLADS: and other Verses. 

KIPLING. Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

Presentation Edition, bound in wmte oucaram. wun extra Hilt ornament. Ts. 


By Rvdyakd 


A special Presentation Edition, bound in white buckram, with extra gilt ornament, ; 

METIIUEN A CO., 18 , Bury Street, W.C. 


60. 
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G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS' 

LIS T. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S 
WORKS. 

A Reissue, by arrangement with the family of the 
late HERMAN MELVILLE, of his famous Romances 
of the Southern Seas. 

Edited, with Biographical and Critical Introduction, by 
ARTHUR STEDMAN. 

The Series will comprise 4 Tola., post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 6s. per volume. 

1. TYPEE: a Beal Romance of the 

Southern Seas. 


2. OMOO: a Sequel to " Typee.” 


III. 

MOBY DICK. 

{Shortly. 


IV. 

WHITE JACKET. 

[ Shortly. 


THE CUSTOMS and MONU- 

MENTS of PREHISTORIC PEOPLES. By the 
MARQUIS DE NADAILLAC. Translated, with 
the permission of the Author, by NANCY BELL 
(N. D’Anvera). Fully Illustrated. Svo, 12s. 6d. 


CAB and CABOOSE. By Kirk 

MUNROE, Author of “ Under Orders?” “ Prince 
Dusty,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, doth extra, 5s. 


The LIFE of THOMAS PAINE. 

With a History of his Literary, Political, and 
Religions Career in America, France, and England, 
to which is added a hitherto Unpublished Sketch 
of Paine by WILLIAM COBBETT. By MON¬ 
CURE D. CONWAY. Illustrated. 2 vols., Svo, 
doth, 25s. _ 


TAXATION and WORK. By 

EDWARD ATKINSON, Author of “ The Indus- 
trial Progross of the Nation,” Ac. 12mo, 5s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIA; or, the 

Story of a Life. Being Selections from the Prose 
Writings of WALT WHITMAN. 12mo, doth 
gilt, 38. 6d. _ 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 

THE BOOK LOVER: a Guide to 

the Best Reading. By JAMES BALDWIN. 
12mo, doth extra, 2s. 6a. 


A POWERFUL ROMANCE BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “ THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 

CYNTHIA WAKEHAM’S 

MONEY: a Novd. By ANNA KATHARINE 
GREEN, Author of “ The Leavenworth Case.” 
16mo, doth, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

This striking new story by Miss Green is one of the 
best the Author has produced. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT-BOOK. 

The CONQUEST of GRANADA. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. Agapida Edition. 
Printed from entirely new Electrotype Plates. 
Illustrated with Photogravures from Photographs 
(many of which were taken specially for this 
Edition) by R. H. Lawrence and others. Each 
Page is surrounded by a Moorish border, the 
Designs being carefully copied from Moorish Deco¬ 
rations. 2 vols., 8vo, doth extra, gilt tops, and 
with slip covers, the binding decorated with Moorish 
designs (in box) net 25s. 


24, Bbdfokd Stbbbt, Strand, London; 
and Naw York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE 


A HANDBOOK to POLITICAL QUES- iUNIVERSITY 

TION3 of the DAY, and the Arguments on Either Side. With an i 

Introduction. By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., Author of "Finance _. m ^ , 

and Politics,” Ac. Ninth Edition, Bevtsed, 8vo, 10s. 6d. CyTCKIOIAKI 

THE MISSION of the CHURCH. Four 1 MANUALS. 

Lectures Delivered in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. By the 1 
Rev. CHARLES GORE, Principal of Pusey House, Oxford; Editor of 

“Lux Mundi.” Crown 8yo, 2s. 0d. ; - 


OUTLINES of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 

HISTORY. Based on the Work of AUGUSTE MAEIETTE. Trans¬ 
lated and Edited, with Notes, by MARY BRODRICK, of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. A New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. With 
Table of Cartonches, Map, and Index. Crown 8vo, 5s 


CHARLES DARWIN: his Life Told in 

an Autobiographical Chapter, and in Selections from bis betters. By 
his Son, FRANCIS DARWIN, F.R.8., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7a 6d. 


With 100 Illustrations by Pritchett, 21a 

DARWIN’S VOYAGE of the 

“BEAGLE": Journal of Besearches into the Natural History and 
Geology of Countries visited during a Voyage round the World. 
Popular Edition. Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO DARWIN’S "VOYAGE OF THE 
BEAGLE.’ ” 

NOTES by a NATURALIST. An 

Account of Observations made during tho Voyage of H.M.S. 
"Challenger” round the World in the Years 1872-1876. By H. N. 
MOJELEY, M.A., F.R.8., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. A 
New and Revised Edition. With Map, Portrait, and Woodcuts, and 
a brief Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo, 9a. 


This Series of Manuals is now being 
published by Mr. Murray, under the 
Editorship of Professor Knight, of 
St. Andrews University, to meet the 
growing want of the University Ex¬ 
tension Movement, and the remarkablo 
success achieved by those volumes 
already issued proves that this want 
has been met in a satisfactory manner. 
Each subject has been undertaken by 
Borne reeognisod expert, and the prices 
of tho volumes have been fixed at as 
low a rate as is consistent with excel¬ 
lence of workmanship on tho part of 
both author and printer. 

The following is a list of the volumes 
now ready:— 

THE STUDY of ANIMAL LIFE. 

By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, University 
of Edinburgh. 80 Illustrations. 5s. 

“ May be cordially recommended.” 

Nature. 


ARCHITECTURE: a Profession or an 

Art. Thirteen Short Essays on the Qualifications and Training of 
Architects. Edited by R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., and T. G. 
JACKSON, A.R.A. 8vo, 9s. 


EXPLOSIVES and their POWER. 

Translated and Condensed from the French of M. BERTHELOT, by 
C. NAPIER HAKE and WILLIAM MACNAB. With a Preface by 
Lieut.-Colonel J. P. CUND1LL, R.A., H.M. Inspector of Explosives. 
With Illustrations. Svo, 24a. 


ELEMENTS of AGRICULTURE: a 

Text-book prepared under the authority of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. By W. FREAM, LL.D. BOO pp. Fourth Edition. 
With 260 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE REALM of NATURE. A 

Manual of Physiography. By HUGH 
ROBERT MILL, D.Sc., University of 
Edinburgh, Librarian to the Royal 
Geographical Society. With 19 Coloured 
Maps and 68 Illustrations. 5s. 

“A well-produced and most instructive 
manual of physiography.”— Tablet. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION and 

EMPIRE. By A. CALDECOTT, Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. With 
Coloured Maps and Flans. 2s. 6d. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Prof. 

BALDWIN BROWN, University of 
Edinburgh. With Hlustrations. 3s. 6d. 


KiRKES’ HANDBOOK of PHYSI0- 

LOGY. By W. MORRANT BAKER, F.R.C.S.. and VINCENT 
DORMER HARRIS, M.D., Loudon. Thirteenth Edition, with over 
500 Illustrations and Coloured Plates. Crown Svo, 14s. 


THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS- 

By JOHN H. MUIRHEAD, Balilol 
College, Oxford. 3s. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS. Critical Studies 

of their Works. By OIOVANNI MORELLI (IVAN LERMOLIEFF). 
Translated from the German by CONSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES, 
with an Introductory Notice by 8ir HENRY LAYARD, O.C.B. The 
Borghese and Doria Pamphili Galleries in Rome. With Illustrations. 
8vo, 16s. 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HIS- 

TORY, Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia 
Minor. By PERCY GARDNER, M.A , Professor of Archeology in the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. 


THE USE and ABUSE of 

MONEY. By Dr. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Economic Science, King's 
College, London. 3s. 

“ The best that has yet appeared in this 
series, careful in style as in thought,’’ 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the 

BEAUTIFUL. By Prof. KNIGHT, Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. 3s. Cd. 


From the Spectator , November 19th, 1892“ The object of this book is to 
expound the new views of Greek history which have been brought up before 
us by recent excavations in classical countries. ... All will be found to 
repay perusal.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By 

H. G. KEENE, Wadhani College, Oxford, 
Fellow of the University of Calcutta, 3s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Published by A^ D- Innes & Co. 

THE DAWN of HISTORY. By 0. F. 

KEARY. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. By 

T. F. THISELTON DYER. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, 5i. 

NATURE and WOODCRAFT- By 

JOHN WATSON. Illustrated by G. E. Lodge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE READERS SHAKESPEARE. 

Price 6s. each Volume. 

This Edition lias Imcn printed from a Fount of New Type at the 
University Press, Oxford. The convenient sire and large clear type of 
these Volumes render them more pleasant and easy to read than any 
other Edition published. Comulete in Nine Volumes. With Portrait. 
Extra 8to, cloth. The Set of Nine Volumes, £2 14s. 

Vols. I.—III. contain the Comedies. 

Vols. IV.—V. contain the Histories. 

Vols. VI.—VIII. contain the Tragedies. 

Vol. IX. Songs, Sonnets, and Poems. 

The present Edition contains the complete Writings of the Poet, and 
the unexpurgated text is throughout given unencumbered with notes. 

THE GOSPEL and the HOME: Read- 

ing8 for Busy People. By CAROLINE M. HALLETT. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. Gd. 

ON the CATHOLIC FAITH (Notes and 

tiuestions). Compiled chiefly from the works (and in the words) of 
tne late Rev E. It. PUSEY. With a Preface by the Rev. T. T. 
CARTER, Honorary Canon of Christchurch. Second Edition, 
Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

BY THE REV CANON JELF. 

MOTHER, HOME, and HEAVEN. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 

THE SECRET TRIALS of the 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. Crown 8vo, uniform with “ Mother, Home, 
and Heaven,” 5s. 

BY THE LATE ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE, A M. 

The DOCTRINE of the INCARNATION 

of our LORD JESUS CHRIST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 8d. 

THE DOCTRINE of the HOLY 

EUCHARIST. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

BY THE LATE REV. E. B. PUSEY. 

THE MINOR PROPHETS, with a 

Commentary, Explanatory and Practical, and Introductions to the 
several Books. 1 vol., 4to, £i Us. 6-i. 

DANIEL the PROPHET. Nine Lee- 

lures Delivered in the Diviuity School of the University of Oxford. 
With copious Notes. Seventh Edition (1880), 8vo, cloth, 'Os. (kl. ^ 

WHAT IS OF FAITH AS TO EVER- 

LASTING PUNISHMENT! In Reply to Dr. Farrar’s Challenge 
in his " Eternal Hope.’’ 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

By ROMA WHITE, Author of “Punchinello’s Romance.” 

BROWNIES and ROSE-LEAVES- 

Profusely Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. With Cover 
* , “ 1 — J * - 41 -* Large cr- — 


designed by the Artist. 
‘‘Adelii- * ' 


--- a o crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

lightful medley of veree, prose, and charming pictures.” 

, , Yorkshire Post. 

Is bound to havo attractions for younger balms.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Shows that there ore still writers among us who can give us 
acceptable fairy tales.’’— Cassell's Magazine. 

BY L. T. MEADE. 

A RING of RUBIES. With Illustra- 

tions by L. LESLIE BROOKE. Crown 8vo, 3s . (kl 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “TIP-CAT” 

“DEAR.” Crown 8vo, 3s- 6d. 

‘ A charming study of girls’ character."— Seotsma-. 

Dear* fully deserves her name, and fimls her way without fail to 
th 1 } readers heart. —Spectator. 

Uniform with "Brownies and Rose-Leaves." 

SHREDS and PATCHES. By E. N. 

LEIGH PRY. Illustrated by EDITH ELLISON. Large crown 
8VO, 3s. 6d. 

PAUL’S FRIEND. By Stella Austin. 

With Sixteen Illustration, by S. B. GATES. Large crown 8vo, 
38. 0d. 

THE DAINTY BOOKS. 

“ Deserve their title."— Motional Observer. 

V Gertalnly dewervo their name. All three are fusolllating little 
vol^^convejdenUn bliape, prettily hound, aud charmingly lUus- 

' “ Dainty ” 4to, by 5). Uuitorm, Illurtrated. Gilt To)i. 

Each volume, 8s. 0d. 

The serie. I. intended tor children of nil ages. Each volume 
will contain numerous illustrations. 

“FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN.” Bv 

L. B. WALFORD. With Illustrations by T. PYM. " 

“ Bright,graceful, anil with a high purpose underlying the dainty 
t rifling. — Athenaeum. 

Purl Pnma ,ha “ " Ie ' Diflicultie. of a 

MUM FIDGETS. By Constance Mil- 

KmT'H A Eu'lSO , \ ’ rhe Do11 Dm "“" With "lustnitions hy 
“ Sure to be popular in the schoolroom.”— Uhenicum, 

i~*-Mf A. 

MASTER BARTLEMY. By Frances E. 

T II I'Ym’ T 0N ' Aulllor ol “ Frida >''“ Child.' With Illuitratlon. hy 

“ We arc glad to speak of till, little book with quite unmixed 
praise. —Spectator. 

“A very sweet and pure story.”— Academy. 

A delightfully humorous story, tlie belt we have seen this year."_ 

__ Globe. 

London: A. I). INNES & CO., 

[-31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


WALTER SCOTT'S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMOUR. 

NEW SERIES. 

large crown 8vo. cloth elegant, gilt top, 3s. <kL; roan, gilt edges, 
boxed, da. 

Each containing 400 to 500 pages, with numerous Illustrations. 
Now ready. 

THE HUMOUR of FRANCE. Translated, 

with an Introduction and Notes, by ELIZABETH LEE. With 
numerous Illustrations by Paul FrGnxeny. 

THE HUMOUR of GERMANY. Trans- 

latwl. with an Introduction and Notes by HANS MULLER 
CASENOV. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 

THE HUMOUR of ITALY. Translated, 

with an Introduction and Notes, by A. WERNER. With 50 Illus¬ 
trations and a Frontispieeo by Arturo Faldi. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


AUTHORISED VERSION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

PEER GYNT: a Dramatic Poem. By 

HENRIK IBSEN. Tmuilatod by WILLIAM and CHARLES 
ARC HER. 

" ‘ Beer Gynt ’ is a fantastical, satirical drama of enormous interest, 
and the present translation of it is a masterpiece of fluent, poworful, 
graceful, and literal rendering "—Daily Chronicle. 

THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. A Russian 

Comedy. By GOGOL. Translated by ARTHUR A. SYKES. 
Crowu 8vo, cloth, 3s. tkl. 

“ A delightful comedy, verging a little too often iwrliaps for modern 
tastes upon knockabout farce, but fresh. Ingenious, stimulating, seldom 
out of touch with the realities of life. This story has the simplicity 
of the true classic."- Spectator, in the Star. 

CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES (20 vols.). 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS. By Dr. 

JOHN F. ,1. SYKES. B.Sc (l'ublic Ilovlth), M.B. (Edin I. Medical 
Officer of Health for St. l’aucras, London, anil Honorary Secretary 
of the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of Health. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 8d. 

THE SCOTT LIBRARY (77 vols.). 

THE BOOK of MARVELLOUS ADVEN- 

TURES, and other BOOKS of the “ MORTE d ARTIIUR s 
With an Introduction by ERNEST RHYS. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, is. 6d. 

„ J h !. p r?, vious ,T? lumo . f ro . m the “ Morte d’Arthur " published in the 
Scott Library is entitled “The Noble and Joyous History of King 
Arthur. The two volumes together give the complete text of Malory’* 
“Morto d'Arthur." 

THE CANTERBURY POETS (77 vols.). 

POEMS of the HON. RODEN NOEL. A 

Selection. With an Introduction by ROBERT BUCHANAN 
8‘iuare 8vo, cloth, cut and uncut edges, Is. 

GREAT WRITERS (38 vols.). 

LIFE of VOLTAIRE. By Francis 

ESPIXASSE. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, Is. 6d. 

AMONG the GAMPS; or, Young* People’s 

Stories of the War By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. With 8 
I ull-Page Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth elegant, 6s. 

Ready shortly, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. (kl. 

THE NEW BORDER TALES. By Sir 

Torrance 11 D0D0LA3 - With Illu.traticm. by Jamo, 

NEW EDITION.—Ready shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A D R A M A in MUSLIN. By George 

MOORE. J * 

Imperial 8vo, Japanese cover, in wooden box, price 30s. net. 

AYAME-SAN : a Japanese Romance of 

the Twenlv-thinlYearofMeiji (1890). By A. M. Illustrated from 
of h Japiin) 9 by "' K ‘ Burton ( Profe *»or in the Imperial University 

„ Crown 8vo cloth elegant, 3s. (kL 
With 12 l ull-Page Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 

FROM AUSTRALIA and JAPAN. Bv 

A. M. J 

A collection of stories, marked bv singular audacity and power, bv 
a new- ^nter. Remarkable as efforts of realism, many of them abound 
by flctioiL be WaV at * venture ’ ant * * nva d e regions as yet little traversed 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s (kl 
With 6 Full-Page Illustrations Gy C. N. D. Hammond. 

FOR LUST of GOLD: a Romance. A 

Narrative of the Adventures of Francis Boulmer, Anthony (kxl- 

Sr l By'AARoS’wAWGN."’ SClre '‘ ““ Uo,>lc “ <* 

THE MUSIC of the POETS: a Musicians’ 

Birthdny Book. Edited by ELEONORE D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
NEW EDITION, IN NEW BINDING, READY NOVEMBER 25. 

In the new edition there are added about 40 reproductions in fac- 
fnM au A° xni I J ] ,s of distinguished singers and instrumentalists 
including barusate, Joachim Sir Charles Hall6, Paderewskv 

hU 4 fo et rlm ? i?.Vi, I^nr ,e l M *«» Macintyre, Jean GOranly, hcl 

4to, cloth ilegant, emblematic design on cover, irilt ihlua. 

May 


l. Honschel. Trebelli, Miss Macintyre, Jean GOranly 
elegant, emblematic design on cover, gilt ctiges, 6s 
y nlso be had in a variety of fancy bin-lings. 


SONGS and BALLADS of NORTHERN 

ENGLAND. Collected aud edited by JOHN STOKOE. Har- 
MuaBae. - d 0 n ArRlU8ed f ° r I,Ianofortc b >' SAMUEL REAY, 

th ® Present series of narts is to present a comprehensive 
Luiliction of bongs and Ballads of the “ North Countrie " with accom- 
panHugmcl^ies. Tne text of the Songs and Ballads has been care- 
the t B 'n ,tor f SIr ’ J , olm Stokoe, witli the most uuthoritn- 
known source^ 6 melw,,es *‘ ave also ,>€en trifled by him at the best 

Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, for presentation, price 10s. 6d.net. 

WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 

-1, Warwick Lank, Paternoster Row, London, E.C 


BLACKIE & SON’S 

STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 


New, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. 

Joxt published, ini Urge vol., tuptr royal 8vo, 1,314 pige> 
with 900 Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 6d. ; 
library theep, 17*. 63.; half-ruseia, £0*. 

OGILVIE’S COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

This DICTIONARY has long been known as one of 
the most valuable works of reference in the English 
language. It is now issued, with a Large Supplement 
of additional words and many Valuable Appendices 
at the low price of 12s. 0d. 


In 1 vol., fcap. 4to, 861 pages, containing over 80,000 entries, 
cloth, coloured edges, 5s.; h&lf-roxburghe, 6*. Gd.; 
half-morocco, 9a. 

A CONCISE DICTIONARY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, 
Scientific, and Technical. 

By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL 1>., 

Editor of Ogilvie’s “Imperial Dictionary,” New 
“Blackie's Modern Cyotopadia." &c. 

“We can heartily recommend thia neat and handy volume 
to all who want a copious and trustworthy English dictionary 
of reasonable dimensions.”— AlUrnuu*. 


In 4 vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, £6; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 

THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

A Complete Enoyclopsedio Lexicon, Literary, 
Etymological, Scientific, Technological 
and Pronouncing. 

By JOHN OGILYIE, LL.D. 

h T ew Edition, mrefully Revised and greatly ^Augmented. 

Edited by Charles Annandai.e, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood. 

“So far as vocabulary aad treatment are concerned, we 
ahould not wiah for anything better than the new ‘Imperial.' 
The etymology is dear and concise, and the illuetratfcms art 
copious, appropriate and well executed."— Tim™. 

“ n “ the best English lexicon of the time.”— Spectator. 


In 8 vols, square Svo, cloth, 18s.; or half-morocco, 68-. 

BLACKIE’S MODERN 
CYCLOPEDIA 

Of Universal Information. 

Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A..LL P. 

With Numerous Pictorial Illustrations and a 
Scries of Maps. 

“ A model and a marvel of accurate information.” 

Spfcb'-t v. 

Some handy form of encydopieiia has Ion- been wanted. 

The information is succinctly given, sufficiently copious and 
strictly relevant”— Salunlay Review. 

London : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 

New Illustrated Story Books. 

NEW BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 

BERIC the BRITON: a Story of the 

Roman Invasion. By G. A. HENTY. With 12 Pa<e 
Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 

“ ‘ Berio the Briton ’ is good all through. We are not aware 
that any one has given ns quite so vigorous a picture of 
Britain in the days of the Roman Conquest .”— Spectator. 

IN GREEK WATERS: a Story of the 

Grecian War of Independence (1821-1827). By G. A. 
HENTY. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. 8. 8tacey, 
and a Map. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

*' The story teems with incidents of an exciting nature, and 
will hold beys enthralled from the opening to the end.” 

Saturday Review. 

CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST: a 

8tory of Escape from Siberia. By G. A. HENTY. With 
8 Page Illustrations by Walter Paget. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“One of Mr. Henty’a best stories, full of information, hut 
also full of exciting incidents described without exaggeration.” 
vj Record . 

ALSO BY THE 8AME AUTHOR. 


Price 6 s. each. 

The Dash for Khartoum. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

By Right of Conquest. 

By England's Aid. 

With Lee in Virginia. 

By Pike and Dyke. 

The Lion of 8t. Mark. 
Captain Bailey’s Heir. 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
For the Temple. 

The Young Carthagioian. 
With Wolte in Canada. 
The Lion of the North. 
With Clive in India. 

In Freedom's Cause. 
Through the Fray. 

Under Drake’s Flag. 

True to the Old Fiag. 


Price 6s. each. 

Held Fast for England. 
Maori and Settler. 

One of the 28th. 

In the Reign of Teir it. 
Orange and Green. 
Bravest of the Brave. 

A Final Reckoning. 

The Cat of Bnbastcs. 
For Name and Fame. 
Dragon and the Raven. 
Bt. George for England. 
By Sheer Pluck. 

Facing Death. 


Chapter of Adventures. 3s. Gd. 
Sturdy and Strong. 2s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY BO BERT LEIGHTON. 

THE THIRSTY SWORD: a Story of 

the Norse Invasion of Bootland (1262-1263). By ROBERT 
LEIGHTON. With 8 Page Illustrations by Alfred 
Pearse, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

“A stirring historical fiction.There is a great deal of 

good work in ‘ The Thirsty Bword,’ which has some striking 
characters and descriptions in it.”— Spectator. 

NEW BOOK BY ANNE BEALE. 

THE HEIRESS of COURTLEROY. 

By ANNE BEALE. Author of “ Squire Lisle’s Bequest,” 
“ Queen o’ the May,” Ac. With 8 Page Illustrations by 
T. C. H. Castle. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine 
edges, 6s. 

“This charming story.”— (Jnivcr. 

NEW BOOK BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 

A VERY ODD GIRL; or, Life at the 

Gabled Farm. Br ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. With 
6 Page Dlu.it rations hr 8. T. Dadd. Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, 8s. 6d. 

“ A very interesting and bright story for school girls.”— 

University Correspondent. 

NEW BOOK BY C. J. HYNE. 

THE CAPTURED CRUISER; or, Two 

Years from Land. By C. J. HYNE. With G Page Illus¬ 
trations by F. Bring wyn. Crown 8ro, doth elegant, 
8e. 6d. 

“ It is altogether a capital story and deverly illustrated.” 

Saturday Review. 

NEW BOOK BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

AN OLD-TIME YARN. Containing 

the Adventures of Anthony Ingram and his Shipmates in 
the West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. 
By EDGAR PICKERING, illustrated by 6 Page 
Pictures drawn by Alfred Pearse. Crown 8ro, doth 
elegant, 8s. Gd. 

“ The whole story is wdl told .”—Journal of Education. 


• # * Blackie Son's New Illustrated Catalogue 
of Books suitable for Presentation, School Prizes, 
Rewards, <l*c., with Synopsis of their Contents, 
sent post free on application. 

London- : BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Odd Bailey. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & COMPANY, LIMITED. 

SEVENTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 

BALLAD OF BEAU BROCADE, 


THE 

AND OTHER POEMS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

By AUSTIN DOBSON. 

With Fifty Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NEW VOLUME OF THE “ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 

MAN and the GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. Frederick Wright, 

D.D., LL.D., Author of “The Ice Age in North America," Ac. With an Appendix on “ Tertiary Man,” by Professor 
H. W. HAYNES. With 111 Illustrations and Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GLASGOW HERALD. - “ This volume forms one of the ' International Scientific Series a collection of books which has 
largely aided the popular culture of tcienee. It gives a very complete account «/the great ice age, the nature, origin, and 
duration of which period has formed subject-matter for an immense amount of discussion in geological circles." 

SANCIII and its REMAINS. A Full Description of the Ancient 


With Vocabulary and Explanatory Notes. 

Itandard. By Colond A. N. Phillips, late Indian Army. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Royal I to, with 40 Full-page Plates, strongly bound, £2 10s. 

NEW EDITION, REVISED by Professor RAY LANKE9TER from EIGHTH GERMAN EDITION. 

THE HISTORY of CREATION; or, the Development of the Earth 

and its Inhabitants bv the Action of Natural Causes. A Popular Exposition of the Doctrine of Evolution. From 
the latest German Edition of ERNST HAECKEL. Translation Revised by Professor E. RAY LA.NKES TER Fourth 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 2 yoIs., large post 8vo, 82s. 

The new portions of the Work have been necessitated by the progress of knowledge since the appearance of the first English 
edition in 1870. They comprise an account of recent theories which have grown out of Darwin's great doctrine, and of 
many new results of investigation, Ac. 

NEW and IMPROVED EDITION. 

LOM BARD STREET: a Description of the Money Market. By 

Walter Baokhot. Tenth Edition, with Notes, bringing the Work up to the Present time, by E. Johnstone. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

HINDUSTANI IDIOMS. 

For the use of Candidates for the Higher Standard. 
u In the hope of rendering assistance to those who wish to learn Hindustani as they would learn a European language, 
idiomatically and as spoken by the natives'instead of merely stringing together a number of words in slavish imitation 
of the English idiom, I btfer this little book to the public as the result of many years spent in India in active work 
amongst the natives of that country.**— Extract from Preface. 

PAST and FUTURE : Being a Second Edition, with Addenda, of 

“SATURN’S KINGDOM; or, FABLE and FACT." By CHARLES Moore Jessop, M.R.C.P. Lond., Deputy Surgeon- 
General H.M.’s Forces (retired). Crown Svo, 6s. 

SPECTATOR .—“ The * Ape and Man * question is treated with lucidity, a quality noticeable in the book, and is 
extremely productive of reflection. Mr. Jessop speaks of gaps in biological history, and this chapter, well-rcisuned 
as it is , 4 inftrentially ’ hints at one between apes and talking men.** 

BRADFORD OBSERVER.—* 1 The book is an epitome , by a clear-headed man, of the chief results of the modern 
scientific spirit.** 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 

THE CHRIST in the TWO TESTAMENTS. By Adam Clarice 

ROWLEY, M. A., Vicar of Sutterton, Lincolnshire. With an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 

RECENT POETRY. 

ESTHER, LOVE LYRICS, and NATALIA’S RESURRECTION. 

By WILFRID 8CAWEN BLUNT. Elzevir 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TABLET— 11 Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's new poems show all the old mastery of gc,Ulc and pathetic thought, with the 
mastery of form which those others also possessed.** 

WEEKLY REGISTER .—“ A new volume from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt is an event to all lovers of poetry." 

SOMNIA MEDICI. Three Series. 

crown Svo. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. each. 

“ I judge these poems to be the work of one who is far more than a follower of my own."-TENBY SON. 

LITERARY WORLD.— 11 The chief feature of these poems is their strength. Dr. Goodchild is a master of rhyme and 
melody; but he is most at home in subjects of a weird and mystic kind, and in thde he fairly startles the re Oiler into 
recognition of his great poetical power . * 

AN ODE to the SUN, and other Poems. By R. Warwick Bond, 

Author of “The Immortals, and other Poems.” 8mall crown 8vo, 3s. Gd. 

CHURCH TIMES.—" The author of ‘ The Immortal!,' who in hi> earlier work gave promise 0 /poetic attainment, gives 
further proof in this volume of hie undoubted felicity of expression and genuine feeling .” 

EARLY POEMS. By Sir Reginald John Oust. Fcap. 8vo, 2,s. Gd. 
FROM HEART to HEART. By the Author of “ Fraternity.” Fcap. 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 

CARMELA; or the Plague of Naples. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MORHINO POST. -"A work of considerable promise." 

THE PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By the Author of “Moods,” 

&c. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

IATERARY WORLD.—" The poems show a large measure of insight, and a genuine sympathy with many aspects of 
thought and feeling." 

ESSAYS in VERSE. By May Sinclair. Small crown 8vo, 2s. Gd. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
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CHRIS TMAS PRES ENTS. 

Buyers of Christmas Preseats and School Prizes are requested to ask the 
Bookseller to show them the New Books Published by the RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY. 

If the Bookseller should not hare them in Stock, any of the Books in 
this list will be sent, by parcel post, direct from the Publisher, Mr. 
R. BRADSHAW, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, on 
receipt of the published price. Cheques and Money Orders to be made 
payable to Mr. F. G. SARGENT (Cashier). CATALOGUES GRATIS. 

HENRY MARTYN, Saint and Scholar. By George Smith. 

C.I.B, LL.D., Author of “Life of Willism Carey,’ 1 Ac. With Portrait and 
Illustrations ... ... ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• ... 10/6 

“ Every one must be the better for reading a life like this.”— Church Times. 

“ It should find a place on every minister’s bookshelf and in every church library.” 

Independent. 

VICTORIA, R J.: Her Life and Reign. By Dr- Macaulay. With 

many Engravings. Handsome doth, gilt edges 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE 


10/6 

8 /- 


8 1 - 

91- 


LONDON PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil By 

RICHARD LOVETT, 11. A. Profusely Illustrated. Handsome cloth, gilt edges 

SCOTTISH PIOTUBBS. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

8. G. GREEN, D.D. Profusely Illustrated. New and Revised Edition. Hand¬ 
some cloth, gilt edges ... 

IRISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil By Richard 

LOVETT, M. A. With Illustrations. Handsome cloth, gilt edges 

WELSH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. Edited by 

RICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With 72 Illustrations. Handsome cloth, gilt edges. 

Justpublished ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8/- 

SEA PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil By James „ 

MACAULAY, M.A., M.D. Profusely Illustrated. Handsome cloth, gilt edges .. 8/- 

“THOSE HOLY FIELDS” Palestine Illustrated by Pen and 

Pencil. By Dr. S. MANNING. Many Engravings. Handsome doth, gilt edges 8/- 

UNITED STATES PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil 

By R. LOVETT, M.A. With a Map and more than 100 Engravings. Handsome 
cloth, gilt .8/- 

CANADIAN PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 

the MARQUIS OF LORNE. With numerous tine Engravings by E. Whymper. 
Handsome doth, gilt ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 8/- 

INDOOR GAMES and RECREATIONS for BOYS. Edited by 

G. A. HUTCHISON. Illustrated with hundreds cf Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges 8/- 

THE BOTS OWN ANNUAL for 1892. 832 pages of Popular 

Illustrated Reading for Boys and Young Men. Handsome cloth ... ... 8/- 

THE GIRL’S OWN INDOOR BOOK. Edited by Charles Peters. 

With over 150 Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges ... ... ... ... ... 8/- 

THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL for 1892. 832 pages of In- 

teres ting Beading and Pictures for Girls and Young Women. Handsome cloth ... 8/- 

JAMES GILMOUR of MONGOLIA. His Diaries, Letters, and 

Reports. Kditedand Arranged bytRICHARD LOVETT, M.A. With Portraits, Ac. 7/6 

THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL for 1892- 860 pages of „„ 

Popular and Useful Reading. With many Illustrations. Handsome cloth ... 7/6 

THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL for 1892. 828 pages of 

Interesting Sunday Reading and Pictures. Handsome doth ... ... ... 7/6 

HBR0E8 of the GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. Thomas 

STANLEY TREANOR, M.A., Chaplain of the Missions to Seamen, Deal. With ^_ 

Illustrations. SECOND EDITION now ready.3/6 

41 A book of most engrossing interest, and as stimulating as it is readable.”— Record. 

“ People are waking up now to some sense of the debt we owe to those whose trade, 
we may almost say, is martyrdom : and this book has como at a seasonable time.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

44 An admirable Christmas gift .”—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette . 

THE STORY of UGANDA, and the Victoria Nyanza Mission. 

By S. G. STOCK. With Illustrations.3/6 

4 ‘ The story of Uganda has been partially told by many persons in many ways. But 
Mbs Stock has gathered the fragments together and made of them a continuous narra¬ 
tive. This narrative comes down to the beginning of this year.”— Guardian. 

TALES FOR THE TWILIGHT HOUR. 

1. OUR STREET. By Leslie Keith, Author of “ Of all Degrees.” 

“Great Grandmother Severn,” &c. Illustrated ... ... ... ... 3/- 

“ A capital sketch of life in a quiet street.”— Spectator. 

“It is delightfully natural and homely.”— Christian World. 

2 THE SHADOW on the HEARTH. By Rev T. S. Millington, „, 

M.A., Author of “ Straight to the Mark,” “ No Choice,” &c. Illustrated ... 3/- 

“ An excellent tale of life and experience in a rural parish.”— Glasgow Herald. 

“ A really interesting tale for family reading .”—Daily Telegraph. 

3. HALF-BROTHERS. By Hesba Stretton, Author of “Jessica’s 

First Prayer,” “ Cobwebs and Cables,” &c. ... ... ... ... ... 5/- 

“ An acceptable and thoroughly pleasant work in the authoress’s beet style.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“ It is full of adventure, and shows that this favourite author has lost none ol her 
skill .”—British Weekly. 

A large number of attractively bound books have been recently published 
by the Society at prices from 0d. to 2s. 8d. each. 

PUBLISHED BY TUB 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London 

and Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW VOL UME of the CAMBRIDGE BIBLE for SCS00L8 and COLLEGES. 

HE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. By the Rev. 

H. E. RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

__ [At? arlyrmlf. 

NEW VOLUME of the SMALLER CAME RIDGE BIBLE for SCHOOLS. 

THE BOOK of JUDGES. By J. S. Black, M.A. With 

Map. Is. _ [ Xotc rrsJy. 

THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 

With Introductions, Note?, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., 6->m*tioe 
Scholar of Trinity Co’lpge, Cambridge. 

COMUS and ARCADES. 3s. 

ODE on the NATIVITY, L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEBOSO, 

and LYCIDA8. 2s. 6d. 

SAMSON AGONISTES 2s. 6d. 

PARADISE LOST. Books XI. & XII. 2s. Books V. & VI 2s. 

BOOK8 I. and II. in the press. 

* The Eleventh Book of 4 Paradise Lost ’ has been edited in a masterly style for the ‘Pitt 
Press 8eries ’ by Mr. A. Wilson Verity. Our gratitude for the excellent edition before as» 
accompanied by a lively hope that we shall in due course receive the rest of the work annotated 
by the same able pen.”— Guardian, September 14th, 1802. 


and 


NOW EEADY, crown 8vo, paper cover., 2s. 6d. net; cloth, 3a. net 

GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER 
THE REVELATION OF PETER. 

Two Lectures on the Newly Recovered Fragments, together with the Original Tut. 
By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., 

Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College; 

And MONTAGUE RHODES JAME-I, M.A., 

Fellow and Dean of King’s College. 

The COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of ARTHUR 

CAYLEY, M.A., F.R.S., Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Univetsitrd 
Cambridge. Vol. V. Demytto, 25s. (To be completed in 10 vola.) 


London : C. J. CLAY & SONS, Caxbridqb University Press Warehocs, 
Ave Maria Lane. 


TO THE CLERGY FOR LOCALISATION. 


THE PENNY POST. 

Monthly, 32 pages, price One Penny. 

CONTAINS—Complete Serial Stories—Descriptive Articles—Miscellaneouj 
Articles—Notes from and on Books—Music—Poetry—Fiction. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


FORTY-SECOND TEAR OF ISSUE. 

EXTENSIVELY LOCALISED IN COUNTRY PARISHES. 

Specimen Number, together with Notes on Local ibing this Magazine, on receipt of Id. Sum 

NEW VOLUME FOR 1892 NOW READY. 

832 pp., 8vo, sewn in wrapper, Is., post free, Is. 2d.; neatly bound in cloth, 8s., post free, J* 
Publishers’ cloth cases for binding, Is. 


“ 4 The Penny Post ’ an old and trusted friend, continues its wholesome work.” 

4 ‘A really wonderful pennyworth.”— Church Review. Church 

44 • The Penny Post ’ excels itself this month. Innumerable are the good things fo***** 
Churchmen are indebted to this magazine, which we may well call the oldest and most pops* 1 
of Church miscellanies.”— Church Review. 

44 4 The Penny Post ’ is a sound Church magazine, cheap and readable, and in strong wchy 
to the many undenominational, wishy-washy publications circulated, amongst our Onnw" 
people by Clergymen of the 4 safe’ school.”— Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette.' 

“ This favourite periodical well fulfils its title as a magazine for all readers.” 

English Church iH*. 

PARKER & CO., 6, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


STRANGE YET TRUE: 

Interesting and Memorable Stories Retold. 

By JAMES MACAULAY, M.D., Editor ol the leisure Hour, 

With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

“ Among the fivo-and-twenty true stories in Dr. Macaulay's book, none ** 
trifling, and many are of the highest interest.”— Athenaeum. 

JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Bsbmxbs Street, W. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries and the leading Booksellers, medium 8ro, doth, price 21s.; or bound in vellum, gilt top, 31s. 6d. 

SHORT STALKS; 

Or, HUNTING CAMPS, NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, AND WEST. 

By EDWARD NORTH BUXTON. 

With numerous fine Illustrations by Whymper, Lodge, Wolf, and others. 

Prospectus, t oith Specimens of the Illustrations, free on application. 

From THE TIMES , December 2, 1892:— 

“ It is some time since we have come across bo pleasant and attractive a record of sport, travel, and adventure as this. To the general public Mr. Buxton is well known as an active 
public man, who has been Chairman of the London School Board, High Sheriff of his county, and Member of Parliament for one of its divisions. He here appear* not in any of these 
•parities. but as a keen sportsman and traveller, who has employed nis rare and brief holidays as Englishmen love to employ them, in rapid travel and the pursuit of wild game in the 
emoter districts of two hemispheres. Bat it is because ha is something more than a sportsman that his book is so attractive. It is the work of a man who sees things m their true 
r roportion, and, spending his life in the active discharge of such public and private duties as faU to his lot, takes his holidays kindly and cheerily and spends them not unprofltably. We 
phould add that the illustrations of the volume are for the most part excellent.” 


Now ready, large post 4to, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 

THE FAYTJM AND LAKE MCERIS. 

By Major R. H. BROWN, R.K., Inspector-General of Irrigation, Upper Egypt. 

With a Prefatory Note by Colonel Sir COLIN BCOTT-MONCRIEFF, K.C.M.G, C.8.I., 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and a New Map of the Fayilm. 

“ The book is well illustrated, exoellently got up, and forms a valuable addition to the 
knowledge which we possess of one of the most interesting of all lands.”— Times. 


Just published, medium 8vo, cloth, price 10s. Od. net. 

CASTOROLOGIA; 

Or, the History and Traditions of the Canadian Beaver. 

By HORACE T. MARTIN, F.Z.B., &o. 

With a number of Illustrations. 

” Mr. Martin seems to have spared no pains in hunting up information, and in reproducing 
the illustrations of old and rare books, and the result is a most tasteful volume, full of in¬ 
formation, and eminently readable .”—Manchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, wrapper, price Is.; per post. Is. Id. 

HOW TO PACK, HOW TO DRESS, 
HOW TO KEEP WELL, 

ON A WINTER TOUR IN INDIA. 

By the Hon. Mrs. NEVILLE LYTTELTON. 

“ Will be found of great use .”—Overland Mail. 

“ An ideal ins tan oe of good advice * in a nutshell.’ ”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Just published, SECOND EDITION, large post 8vo, doth, price 7s. 0d. 

TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central Africa. 

By EDWARD OOODE HORE, Master Mariner. 

With Portrait, Maps, and a number of Original Ulnatrations. 

“A aimple, straightforward narrative of missionary enterprise and endeavour, and a vivid 
picture of actual life in Central Africa.”—Time. 


Just published, crown 8vo, boards, price 7a. 

GUIDE TO PROMOTION: 

An Aid to Officers of all Arms in Preparing for Examination in 
Regimental Duties. 

Part I. RANKS of LIEUTENANT, CAPTAIN, and MAJOR. 

By Lieutenant-Colonel SISSON C. PRATT (late R.A.), 

Author of “Military Law; its Procedure and Practice,” &c. 

“ A new Guide to Promotion on the lines of that which under Colonel Bannatyne’s editor¬ 
ship held its own for years against all rivals. It was a happy idea to base this Guide on so 
excellent a model, and it is pretty certain to meet with success .”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

Demy 8vo, wrapper, price Is.; by post, Is. Id. 

JUPITER AND HIS SYSTEM. 

By ELLEN MARY CLERKE. 

“ Miss Clerke has prepared a pamphlet in which our present knowledge concerning Jupiter 
and the chief problems at present presented for solution arc concisely set out with an absence 
of technicality and, at the same time, clear intelligibility that are to be warmly commended.” 

Morning Post. 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 


THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth 

Thousand, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6*.; calf, marble edges, 11s. 

“ Her methods of presenting certain facts and phenomena difficult to grasp are most 

original and striking, and admirably calculated to enable the reader to realise the truth.It 

deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.”— Times. 

THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other Lectures. 

(A Sequel to “ The Fairyland of Science.”) With nearly 100 Illustration*, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, price 8s.; bound in calf, 11s. 

“ A sequel to that very delightful book, * The Fairyland of Science,’ and deals with the 
marvels revealed by the telescope, the microeoope, end the photographic camera. For young 
people of scientific takes a better book oonld not be found than tua .—Saturday Review. 

LIFE and HER CHILDREN : Glimpses of Animal 

life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand, with upwards of 100 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 8s.; calf extra, 11s. 

" The werk forms a oharmiog introduction to the study of soology-the science of living 
thixgs—which, we treat, will find its way into many hands.*’— Nature. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Back- 

boned Family. With Numeroua Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 8s. Gd.; 
calf extra, 14s. 

“ We can conceive no better gift-book than this.”— Spectator. 

A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE; 

and of the Progress of Discovery, from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged, with 77 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 
price. 8«. 6d.; calf extra, 14s. 

“ It is an admirable book, written with a fulness and accuracy which is rarely to be found 
in oompendioms of this sort. Any one who reads carefully to the end will have got a fair 
general notion of the vastness of physical science, and the means of pursuing more completely 
any special region of it which may be desired. It is an excellent book for young people, and 
one not to be despited by their eldtis.”— Guardian. 

ANIMALS from the LIFE. 256 Coloured Illus- 

trations. Drawn by HEINRIOH LEUTEMANN. With descriptive Letterpress, Edited 
by ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. Crown 8vo, handsome cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. 


STANFORD’S RECENT ATLASES 


Dedicated by permission to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY, Exhibiting the Physical and Political Divicions of the Various 
Countries of the World. 90 Maps, with a Dint of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Imperial folio, half-moreooo extra, with Thumb Index, price £12; morocoo, £16. Size, 
when shot, 16 m. by 23 in. 

“ In respect of its wealth of maps of the British Empire all over the world, it is probably 
unsurpassed.”— Times. 

QUARTO EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 

STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL 

GEOGRAPHY, containing 48 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved 
on Steel and Copper Plates, and a List of Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. 
Fourth Edition, impetial 4to, half-mon.coo, cloth sides, gilt edges, price 80s. Size, when 
shut, 12 in. by 16 in. 

‘‘We have used it constantly for years, and we have never found it surpassed for the 
combined merits of handiness, cheapness, accuracy, and clearness .”—Saturday Review. 


STANFORD’S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, containing 88 Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully engraved on Copper 
Plates, coloured to show the latest Political Boundaries and the Leading Physical 
Features: also an Alphabetical List of over 80,000 names, with Latitudes and Longi¬ 
tudes. Handsomely hound, gilt edges, price 21s. Size when Bhut, 8$ in. by 12 in. 

“ We have found that it is as good as it looks. Higher praise we could not award it” 

Journal of Education. 

STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 30 Maps, each 14 in. by 11 in , engraved in the best style, 
giving the Leading Physical Features, and coloured to show the Latest Political 
Boundaries; also an Alphabetical list of over 30,000 names, with Latitudes and Longi¬ 
tudes. Bound in cloth, price 10s. 0d. Size when shut, 7 J in. by 12 in. 

•* Handsomely and durably bound, beautifully printed on fine paper, and embodying tho 
results of the latest geographical researches, this inexpensive atlas is wholly admirable.” 

European Mail. 


London; EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S PUBLICATIONS. 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 

Each in -One Volume, croton 8vo, 6s. 


DONOVAN. 
WE TWO. 


IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. WON BY WAITING. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


HURST <fc BLACKETT S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 

Croton 8vo, bevelled boards, each 3s. 6d. 


PART of the PROPERTY. By 

WHITBY. 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 


Beatrice | MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville Fenn. 

HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the Author of 

By “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


ADELINE SERGEANT. 

ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Whitby. 
A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander. 

The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK 

By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. By M. E. 

LE CLERO. 

A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 

FOTHERGILL.” 

NINETTE. By the Author of “Vera,” “Blue 

ROSES,” Ac. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


By 


Mabel Hart. 


THE IDES of MARCH. 


By G. M. Robins. 


Each Work Complete in 1 vol., price 5s., Illustrated by Sir J. E. MILLAIS, Sir JOHN GILBERT, HOLMAN HUNT, JOHN LEECH, 
BIRKET FOSTER, LA8LETT POTT, JOHN TENNIEL, E. J. POYNTER, F. SANDY’S, &c. 

HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 

John Halifax, Gentleman. j Christian’s Mistake. 

A Woman’s Thoughts about A Noble Life. 

Women. Hannah. 

A Life for a Life. The Unkind Word. 

Nothing New. A Brave Lady. 

The Woman’s Kingdom. Studies from Life. 

Mistress and Maid. Young Mrs. Jardine. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SUCK.” 

Nature and Human Nature. 

Wise Saws and Modem Instances. 

The Old Judge; or, Life in a Colony. 

Traits of American Humour. 

The Americans at Home. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

The Crescent and the Cross. I Darien. 

BY F. W. ROBINSON. 

Grandmother’s Money. I No Church. 

BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 

Nathalie. I Adele. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

Barbara’s History. I Lord Brackenbury. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


Adam Graeme. 
Laird of Norlaw. 
Agnes. 

Life of Irving. 


A Bose in Jane. 

Phoebe, Junior. 

It was a Lover and his 
Lass. 


BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 

David Elginbrod. I Alec Forbes. 

Bobert Falconer. I Sir Gibbie. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

The Beal Lord Byron. I A Book about Doctors. 

BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

Through the Long Night. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 
Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 

The valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Lost and Saved. By the Hon. Mis. Norton. 

St. Olave’s. By the Author of “Janita’s Cross. 

My Little Lady. By E. F. Poyntbr. 

LeS Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By Dr. Dasent. 

Life of Marie Antoinette. By Prof. C. D. Yonob. 

Sir Bernard Burke's Family Bomance. 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne D’Albret. 

Burke’s Bomance of the Forum- 
Dixon’s New America- 
Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. By Sirs. Gretton. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


Just published. Medium 8ro, 124. 6d. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Admiral JI.R.II. the Duki of 
Edinburgh, KM. J 

The Steam Navy of England: Past, 

Present, and Future. By HARRY WILLIAMS, R.N. (Chief In¬ 
spector of Marhinery). 

Co- Units .-—Part L: Our Seamen; Part If : Ships and Machinery; 
P.irt III.: Naval Engineering; Part IV.: Miscellaneous, Summary, 
i ’onclusion. 

“In a volume, entitled ‘The Steam Navy of Eugland/ Mr. Harry 
Williams, a naval engineer of long exj>erienci\ discusses the future 
requirements of the fleet. He is naturally most at home when 
dealing with points which specially affects his own branch of the 
service, but the book is well worth stmlv."—Jf anehester Guardian. 

“ Its manifest object is to promote tno efficiency of our steam navy 
in times to come, keeping which aim steadfastly in view, Mr. Williams 
has brought great knowledge and ability to bear upon the endeavour 
to forecast what provision it would be well to make in order to meet 
the full naval requirements of the British nation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

2vols J 30s.,demy8vo, with 18 Maps. 

The Land Revenue of Bombay. A 

JI i dory of its Administration, Rise, and Progress. By ALEX¬ 
ANDER ROGERS, Bombay civil Se^ce, Retired 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, ffs. 

Myamma : a Retrospect of Life and Travel 

I.owcr BiirmalL By Dvputy-Surgeon-GeBeral C. T. PA8KE and 
If. Lr. AFLALO. 

“Mr Paske has adopted a very light style of writing in * Myamma ’ 
which lends an additional charm to the historical-cum-geographical 
sketch, and l>oth the writer and the editor are to be commended for 
the production of a really attractive Ixwk."— Public Opinion. 

Crown 9vo, with Maps specially drawn for the work, and 
numerous Illustrations, 7a 6d. 

Morocco As It Is. With an Account of 

the Rencent Mission of 8tr Charles Euan Smith. By STEPHEN 


date. This work has, therefore, solid value for noliticiansf while 
general readers will find in it much to amuse, and much to tempt 
them to pay a visit to the Sultan’s dominions.”— People. 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated by W. W. Russell, from Sketches by 
Edith <E. Somerville. 3s. 6d. 

Through Connemara in a Governess 

CART. By the Authors of “ An Irish Cousin.” 

“ 4 bright and breezy narrative of the adventures and experiences of 
two ladies in Connemara, who preferred independence and a mule to 
society and a mail-car. I, dtmrtingly told. The narrative and It. 
illustrations will provoke a frequent srailo .—Times. 

Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

In the Vine Country. By E. Somerville 

aud MARTIN ROSS. [Shortly. 

STANDARD WORKS. 

Demy Svo, 680 pages, 18 s. 

The Life and Teachings of Mohammed: 

or, The Spirit of Islam. By SYED AMEER ALT, M.A, O.I.E 
Bamster-at-Law; a Judac of the High Court of Judicature in 
Bcugal • Author of The Personal Law of the Mohammedans," & c . 
CABINET EDITION. 

# Six crown 8vo, volumes. 6s. each. 

History of the Indian Mutiny of 

w kavr - o. a 

Demy 8vo. Half-bound, 28s. 

A Gazetteer of the Territory under 

AUT,,uit * 

. Third Edition. Fcap. 4to, 1 2s. 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts 

Wi!h J, nd , Pcraonal 01«crvatlon. 

Klophant AC °^r? n d 
muSton.Lfeap. K6dd ‘ ,U ' ■“ ilTa0r °- W4h 11 f ““-pag. 
. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Music and Morals. By Eev. H. R 

HAWEIS, M.A. J 

__ .Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 7a 6d. 

My Musical Life. By Rev. H. R. 

11AWEIS, M A. 

l'ost 8vo, Jj. An Ilhutrated Edition. Demy 8vo, 101 . J <1 

Twenty-one Days in India. Being the 

Tonrof Sir All Baba, K.C.B. By GEOROE ABERIGII MACKAY 
Royal 4to, cloth, with SI Ilhutrationn, £3 3 s. net 

Mahabodhl ; or, The Great Buddhist 

Royal 8vo, with Illustrations and Maps, 12s. 6d. 

Report on the Old Records of the 

uyShciEORo^ 

NEW NOVELS. 

With Numcrous niustratious by the Author, crown 8vo, 8, 

Absolutely True. A Novel. By Irving 

MONTAGU, late Speoial War Corrmpondent “ Illuatratod London 
News. 

i V.7?,W t Mr ‘ declaration that the incidents in his 

delightful story are Alieolutel v True ; and as one lays down the volume 
one exclaims that in all truth fact is stranger than fiction. It is not 
only Tharming as a talc, but is written in excellent taste and with 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S 

NEW BOOKS. 


London : 14 Kino William Street, 8tband. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tox>, with the Etchings printed on 
Japanese paper, prioe Gs. per volume. 

Also a limited Large-paper Edition in demy 8vo, cloth, uncut 
edges, which will be numbered, and foi which orders will be 
taken for Seta only. Printed on Arnold's unbleached hand¬ 
made paper, with the Etchings printed as proofs before 
letters upon thin Japanese paper, and mounted on the same 
paper as Text. 

THE BORDER EDITION 

OF THE 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

With Introductory Essays and Notes by 
ANDREW LANG, 
in addition to those of the Author. 

Illustrated by more than Two Hundred and 
Sixty New and Original Etching's by 
Eminent Artists. 

All the Etchings will be printed on Japanese paper bv Mr. 
F. Goulding, of London, and the Proofs before Letters m the 
Largo-paper Edition will be mounted on hand-m*de paper, 
same as that used for the Text of the work. 

The Novels will be issued at the rate of Two Volumes per 
month, beginning from November 1,1892. 

Among the Artists and Etchers whose work will appear in the 
first Twelve Novels may be mentioned the following: — 


Abtistr. 

Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. 
John Pettie, R.A. 

R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 
J.Macwhirter, A.R.A..R 8.A 
Sir George Reid, P.R.8.A. 

Sir Henry Raeburn, R.A., 
P.RS.A. 

Ad. Lalauze. 

Keeley Halswelle, R.S.A., 
R.W.S. 

Walter Paget. 

Gordon Browne. 

M. L. Gow. 

W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. 


altogether delightful work.”— Scotsman. 

. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21 a. 

An American Monte Oristo. A Romance. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

' ‘ ,F .' ll L of excitement, and general ‘go.’ Mr. Hawthorne 

r.ees to the height of his great opportunity. Very good indeed.” 

_ Daily Chronicle. 

London: W. H. Allen & Co., Ltd., 13, Waterloo Place. 
Jlnblisfmi lo tjje Jntiia ©ffict. 


Etchers. 

R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A. 
H. Macbeth-Raebum. 

F. Huth. 

Henri Lefort. 

D. Y. Cameron. 

Ad. Lalauze. 

H. C. Man esse. 

B. Dam man. 

H. W. Bntley. 

F. 8. Walker. 

C. O. Murray. 

P. Teyssonnieres. 

For further particulars see separate detailed Prospectus , which 
may be obtained from the Ihiblisher , or from any Bookseller. 

1 voL, royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, with 10 Steel-plate Engrav¬ 
ings, coloured by hand, and 33 Wood Engravings in the 
Text, 21s. net. 

THE NOBLE SCIENCE: 

A Few General Ideas on Fox-Hunting. 

By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE. 

A NEW EDITION, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. 

By WILLIAM 0. A. BLEW (Editor of Yyner’s 
“ Notitia Venatica ”). 

Note.— To this new Edition of Radcliffe’s well-known work 
the Editor has added a large quantity of interesting matter. 
It also contains, in addition to the 83 Original Engravings, 10 
Steel-plate Engravings, after 8ir Edwin Landseer, W. Barraud, 
G. Morlev, C. Loraine Smith, E. Corbet, J. Bateman, P. C. 
Turner, &o. 

In 5 vols., large demy 8vo, doth, uncut edges, 42s. net. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 

The Translation called Dryden’s. 
Corrected from the Greek and Revised by 
A. H. CLOUGH, 

Sometime Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and late 
Professor of the English Language and Literature at 
University College, London. 


3 vols., demy 8vo, Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 25s. net. 

BURTON’S 

ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 

The Anatomy of Melancholy: What It Is. 

With atl the Kinds. Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and 
Several Cures of it. In Three Partitions. With their 
several Sections. Members, and Subsections, 
Philosophically, Medicinally, Historically 
Opened and Cut up. 

By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR (Robert Burton). 


14 


London ; JOHN C. NIMMO, 
Kino William Sthbet, Strand. 
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Messrs. Henry&Co.’s Announcements. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF H.M. THE QUEEN 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &a., &c. 

VICTORIA LIBRARY for GENTLE- 

WOMEN. In complete Vole., handsomely bound. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Undermektioxed ark Now Ready. 

The Gentlewoman in Society. By Lady 
GRRVILLE. 

“Lady Oreville writes pleasantly, describes vividly, and 
shows everywhere that she understands the subject die is 
writing about.”—Doily A'rtcJ (Leader). 

The Gentlewoman’s Book of Hygiene. By 

KATE MITCHELL, M.D. 

“ We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Kate Mitchell’s 
volume deserves a place, not only in the Victoria Library, but 
in the house of every lady in the land.”—Literary World . 

The Gentlewoman’s Book of Sports.—I. 

With Contributions on Fishing, Boating, Swimming, 
Skating, Cricket, Golf, Lawn Tennis, Archery, &c. 
Edited by Lady GEEVILLE. 

“A very comprehensive volume, pleasantly written by 
recognised authorities.” — Times. 

Two Aunts and a Nephew. A Novel. By 

Miss M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

“A bright, clever, and amusing volume .”—Daily Chronicle. 

The Gentlewoman at Home. By Mrs. 
TALBOT COKE. 

“Full of excellent suggestions.”— Queen. 

The Gentlewoman’* Book of Gardening. 
By Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN and Mrs. DOUGLAS. 

“ The volume is a welcome addition to a group of books 
which are sure to be even more widely read as they become 
more widely known.”— Speaker. 

The Gentlewoman’* Book of Art Needle- 

WORK. By Miss E. T. MA8TER8. With Twenty-one 
Illustrations. Including three from Photographs lent by 
the Queen. 

Other Volumes to follow. 


NEW NOVEL BY LOUI8 COUPERUS. 

ECSTASY: a Study of Happiness. By the 

Author of “ Kline Vere,” &o. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

" Mr. Conpertas is an artist.”— Daily Chronicle. 


BY BARRY PAIN.-Second Edition. 

STORIES and INTERLUDES. By the 

Author of “ In a Canadian Canoe.” Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 


BY R. C. LEHMANN. 

THE BILLSBUR7 ELECTION and other 

Papers from PUNCH. By the Author of “In Cambridge 
Courts.” With 20 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown 
8 vo, 5s. 

Fifth Edition, now ready. 

THE BACHELOR’S CLUB. By L ZangwilL 

Crown Svo, 848 pp., 8s. 6d. With Illustrations by Geo. 
Hutchinson. 


BY LADY CONSTANCE HOWARD.-Seoond Edition. 

EVERYBODY’S DINNER-BOOK. By Lady 

CONSTANCE HOWARD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Inaugurates a new plan for literature of the cuisine.” 

Times. 


THE 

WHITEFRIARS LIBRARY of VIT and HUMOUR. 

A Series of Volumes designed to supply the public with 
Entertaining Literature by the best writers . 

The following vols., cloth, gilt lettered, with Portraits and 
Illustrations, crown Svo, 8s. 6d., are now ready: — 

Those other Animals. By G. A. IIenty. 

In Cambridge Courts. By R. C. Lehmann. 
Ur. Batters’s Pedigree. By H. G. Hutchinson. 
A North Country Comedy. By Miss M. 

BlTQAU-EDK f ABD8. 

The Letter of the Law. By Sir H. Maxwell, 

Bart., M.P. 

Faces and Places. By H. W. Lucy (Toby, M.P.) 
A Little Flatter. By H. Savilb Clarke. 

The Jolly Pashas. By J. A. Stevart. 
Number Twenty. By H. D. Traill. 

King Zub. By Walter Herribr Pollock. 

His Lordship, and others. By Georoe B. 

Btraoix. __ 

London : HENRY & CO., Bouverib Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 30 vols., demy 8 yo, 10s. per volume, 
with the Original Dluatrotioiu. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 80 vols., crovm Svo, 8a. pfr volume, with the Original 
Illustrations. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The POPULAR LIBRARY EDITION. 30 vols., crown 8vo, 4s. per volume, with 
Illustrations selected from the Household Edition. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The HOUSEHOLD EDITION. 21 vols, crown 4to, fa. to Ts. per volume, with 
835 Illustrations. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The CROWN EDITION. 17 vols., large crown Svo, 5s. per volume, *ith all the 
Original Illustrations. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The CABINET EDITION. 32 vols., email fcap. Svo, Is. fld. per volume. Each 
volume contains 8 Illustration.. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The PICTORIAL EDITION. 17 vola., rojal 8vo, 3s. 6d. per volume, with over 800 
Illustrations from the Household Edition. 

CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 

The ORIGINAL EDITIONS. In demy Svo. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The CHARLES DICKENS EDITION. 21 vola., crown 8vo, 3a to 4a. per volume. 
Each volume costaina 8 Illustrations. 

NOW ISSUING IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 

The HALF-CROWN EDITION. With all the Original Illustrations. 

Ten Volume, are now ready. 


HUMAN ORIGINS. Evidence from History and 

I Tkoumi. 


Science. By SAMUEL LAING. Demy Svo. 


[Severn th 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE. By Samuel Laikg. 

Demy Svo. [Xinth Thcnm-L 

MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT. 

By SAMUEL LAING. Demy 8vo. [77 rirt+mth. 

A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. By Samuel Laixg. 

Demy 8vo. [ Sixth Thtmmi. 

AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes aud Itecol- 

lectiona during the reign of Louia Philippe and the Empire. 2 vola., demy Svo, 18 *. 

[Seventh TXoltstnd. 

THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. With numer- 

oua Illustrations. By W. H. HUDSON. Demy 8vo, 16a. [ Second Edit*?*. 

SHOOTING and SALMON FISHING: Hints and 

Reoollcctiena. By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE. Demy Svo, 1C*. [ Second Ed, „>=. 

THE RACEHORSE in TRAINING. By William 

DAY. Demy Svo, 9s. J [Seventh Elitke. 

FROM PEKIN to CALAIS. By H. Dk Windt. 

Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. [Steoud Eddie-. 

LIFE of the Right Hon. W. E. FORSTER. Bv 

T. WEMY8S REID. Demy 8vo, lCs. 6d. [ Fifth Edit*ml 

THE HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA: 

Natural History and Sport. By Capt. FORSYTH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12a. 

[ Second Edition. 

LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. By 

G. MASPERO. 188 Dluatrationa. Crown 8vo, 6a. [ Third Thtmm-*'. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

The LIBRARY EDITION. 84 vola., demy 8vo, 9a. per volume. 

THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

The ASHBURTON EDITION. 20 vols., demy 8vo, 8a. per volume. 

THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 87 vols., small crown Svo, la. per volume. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

NEW and UNIFORM EDITION. 11 vols., crown 8vo, 8a. 6d. per volume. 

GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 

SIX-SHILLING EDITION. 11 vola., crown 8vo, 8s. per volume. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. By Ernefi 

RENAN. REVISED by Madame RENAN. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. JSeeond EHturn. 

THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 

SCHREINER. Crown 8vo, Is. [ Xetc Editx-m. 

SPORT. By Bbomley-Davenport. With numerous 

Dluatrationa by General CREALOCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Chemp Edit •**. 

! LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. 

By FRANK BUCKLAND. Dlustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Seventh Theumnd. 

OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the NATIONAL 

TRAINING SCHOOL for COOKERY. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ TtctHty-.jir.-t Thoumud. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S WORKS. 

The CHRONICLES of BAR8ETSHIRE. 8 vols., large 

crown Svo, 6s. per volume. 

W. H. MALLOCK. 

A HUMAN DOCUMENT. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Ss. 6d. [Thistiny. 


THE PYTCHLEY BOOK of REFINED COOKERY. 

By Major L . Orown8vo, gs. [ fourth TT,o*m,hJ. 

HILDA’S “WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. By 

Mias H. J. DUCKETT. Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. [ Fourth T%,mmd. 

FOOD. By Prof. Chubch. New and Enlarged 

j Edition. Crown 8vo, 8a. (South Kensington Museum Handbook). [ This da*. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Messrs. William Blackwood t Sons’ JAMES E. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE & CO.’S 

BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS. NEW BOOKS. 


ACROSS FRANCE in a CARAVAN. 

Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to 
Genoa in the 14 Escargot,” taken in the Winter 1889-00. 
By the Author of “ A Day of My life at Eton.” With 
50 Illustrations by John Wallace, after Sketches by the 
Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 15e. 

VOYAGE of the NYANZA, R.N.Y.C. 

Being the Record of a Three Years’ Cruise in a Schooner 
Yacht in the Atlantic and Faciflo. and her subsequent 
8hipwr*ck. By J. CUMMING DEWAR, late Captain 
Kins?’8 Dragoon Guards and llth Prince Albert’s Hussars. 
With 2 Autogravures, numerous Full-page and other 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


CHINESE STORIES. By Robert K. 

DOUGLAS. With numerous Illustrations by Parkinson, 
Forestier, and others. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

COLUMBA: a Drama. By John 

HUNTLEY 8KRINE, Warden of Glen almond, Author 
of A Memory of Edward Thring.” Fcap. 4to, 6s. 

WITHIN an HOURof LONDON TOWN. 

AMONG WILD BIRDS and their HAUNTS. By “A 
SON of the MARSHES,” Author of “ On Surrey HUla.” 
Edited by J. A. OWEN. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 8e. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN ITALY. 


IN the LEVANT. By Charles Dudley Warner, Author 

of 41 As We Were Saying,” &c. With Portrait, 25 Photogravures, and Decorative Head-pieces and Initials. 
» —i “-to, cloth, e x 4 — -* 1 * **•“ 01 " r ' rhie 


2 vols., large 8vo, cloth, extra gilt tope, 21^ 


[ This day. 


Richly Illustrated, large 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 16s. 

THE ARMIES of TO-DAY. A Description of the 

Armies of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. By General Viscount WOLSELEY, Brigadier-General 
WESLEY MBRRrrrTu.S.A., and others. C Thit day. 


ANNALS of a FISHING VILLAGE. 

By the SAME AUTHOR. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

MERIDIANA : Noontide Essays. By 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., F.S.A., &c. 
Post 8vo, 7 b. 8d. _ 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap 

Edition. With Dlustratioaa. Crown 8vo. ADAM 
BEDE. 3e. 6d.—THE MILL on the FLOSS. 8s. 6d.— 
FELIX HOLT. 8.. 6d.-SCENB8 of CLERIOAL LIFE. 
3a.—SILAS MARNBR. 2a. 6d.-ROMOLA. 3«. 6d.— 
DANIEL DERONDA. 7s. 6d. — MIDDT.EMARCH. 
7s. 6d. Handsomely bound in half -calf, 50s.; half-Persian 
morocco, gilt top, 52s.; half-Turkey morooco, gilt top, 
67s. 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. 7s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 

Cabinet Edition. Complete in 24 Volumes, price £6. 
Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately; also to be 
had handsomely bound in half and full calf. 

GODS and HEROES; or, The Kingdom 

of Jupiter. By R. E. FR1NOILLON. With Ulna- 
tration*. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SELECTIONS from the POEMS of 

JEAN1E MORMON. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY SIR NOEL PATON. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 

and other Poem*. By Professor AYTOUN, D.C.L. 
Small 4to, gilt, cloth, 21?. 

THE BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill 

BURTON, Author of “The History of Scotland,” “The 
Scot Abroad.” New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 


iHusaara. WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES of the LIFE of 

WILLIAM BELL SCOTT, H.R.8.A., LL.D., and Notices of hie Artistic and Poetic Circle of Friends, 1880 to 1882. 
rf Edited by W. JUNTO. Illustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions of Sketches by Himself and Friends. 

Stinson 2 vols., large 8vo, doth extra, 32s._ 

Large 8vo, doth ornamental, gilt tops, 18s. 

_ . THE GREAT STREETS of the WORLD. By Andrew 

JOflU LANG and others. With about 100 Illustrations. [Immediately. 

1, Author --——- 

68 ON CANADA’S FRONTIER: Sketches of History, 

Soort, and Adventure: and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur-traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
OWN. JULIAN RALPH. ftvo, cloth ornamental, gilt tope, 10s. 6d. [Immediately. 

By “A -— 

B y THE AUTHOR OF “A NEW ENGLAND NUN.” 

JANE FIELD: a Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins, Author 

of “ Young Lucretia, and other Stories,” &o. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6s. 

ra 8 vo, 5s. 

UNIFORM with “A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES.” By the SAME AUTHOR. 

i Bv TESS of the D’URBERVILLES: a Pure Woman 

a a Faithfully Presented. By THOMAS HARDY. With Portrait and New Preface, 1 vol., crown 8ve, doth extra, 6s. 

■B.A., acc. raitmuiiy rrreseniea. b, j. _ _ [SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 

How Published for the First Time in One Volume. 

ad!£ PETER IBBETSON: a Novel. By George du Maurier. 

. ?■, Si\7 Ulustzated with over 80 Drawings by the Author. Imperisl 16mo, doth ornamental, gilt tops, 6s. 

k.L LIFE.______————---—■ 

STANDARD WORKS. 

», gilt top, -—- 

STUDIES in CHAUCER: his Life and Writings. By 

Professor THO MAS R. LOUN6BURY. With a Portrait of Chaucer. In 3 vole., 8vo, cloth extra, 42s. 

0RKS TIMES .— 44 Will be invaluable to all serious students of English literature.” 

SM SIBERIA and the EXILE SYSTEM. By George 

KENNAN. Profusely Illustrated. 2 vols., demy Svo, doth extra, uncut, gilt tope, 82s. 

“ I sav that this book is one of those few which make epochs in literature. Such books appear but once or twice in a 
generation; and Mr. Kennan’s is undoubtedly one that will leave one of the deepest marks.” Btkpniak, m the Graphic. 

Dgdom ’ -— 

iS ESSAYS and CRITICISMS. By St. George Mivart, 

F.R.8. 2 vols., demy 8vo, buckram, 32e. „ „ . . , 

“ Ample store of reading for all tastes, with the one note upon all of candour, reverence, and vigour.”-<»ra!ian Leader. 

MS of 

PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, and EXPLORERS. By 

AMELIA B. EDWARDS. Profusdy Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 18e. 

.... _ r _•_4.2 1__nano. If. A *1-- 


Scot Abroad.” New Edition. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BALLADS. 

Fifteenth Edition. Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” Third 

Series. Complete in 6 vols., bound in extra cloth, 15s.; 
roxburghe, 21s.; half-calf, 25s.; half-morocco, 28s. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT, 

from 44 Blackwood's Magazine.” Complete in 6 vols. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 15s.; and in naif-calf, 25s. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 

Edinburgh: and London. 


inquiries and discoveries in a form at once popular, awracuvo, » —— * 

authentic sources.”— Timm. - 

JAPONICA. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., X.C.I.E., 

C.8.I. With Illustrations by Robert Blum. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 15s. 

“ A whole year’s dream among the islands of the East.”— Athenaeum. 

THE SIEGE of LUCKNOW: a Diary. By the Honour¬ 

able Lady INGLIS. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 

“A noble reoord of one of the most heroio d eeds of history.”— Spectator. 

STUDIES in the WAGNERIAN DRAMA. By 

HENRY B. KKEHBIEL. Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

“ The book is at once intelligent and readable.It presents the subject of which it treats in a nutshell.”— Athenaeum. 

FOR THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 

KING’S HANDBOOK of the UNITED STATES. With 

over 2,600 Illustrations and 51 Coloured Maps. 940 pages, 8vo, doth, 10a. 6d. 

44 The most complete, correct, and at the same time condensed epitome of the United States which has ever been issued.” 

General John C. Nxw, Consul-General of the United States in London. 

A List of recent Books suitable for Christmas Presents on application. 
London: JAMES E. OSGOOD, MclLVAINE & CO., 45, Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S I clarendon press Sampson Low, Marstos & Companj's 


LIST. 

Two New Serial Stories commence in the 
January issue of THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE, 

“DIANA TEMPEST,” 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 
"The Danvers Jewels"; and 

“THE ROMANCE OF REGINALD GRAHAM,” 

By A NEW WRITER. 

NOW READY. 

RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 

LIFE. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE. 1 vola., 
post 8vo, 21 b. 

“ The author has had opportunities of meeting and studying 
many distinguished people, and she has made good use thereof. 
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LITERATURE. 

Eighteenth Century Vignettes. By Austin 

Dobson. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Steele’s Letters, Prior’s Kitty, Spence’s 
Anecdotes, Captain Coram’s Charity, 
The Female Quixote, Fielding’s Voyage 
to Lisbon, Hanway’s Travels, A Garret in 
Gough-square, Hogarth’s Sigismunda, The 
Citizen of the World, An Old London Book¬ 
seller, Gray’s Library, The New Chester¬ 
field, A Day at Strawberry Hill, Gold¬ 
smith’s Library, In Cowper’s Arbour, The 
Quaker of Art, Bewick’s Tailpieces, A 
German in England,Old Vauxhall Gardens— 
these are Mr. Dobson’s themes. Now, the 
best classification of scholars and of critics 
is under two heads: those who do, and 
those who do not, adore the eighteenth 
century. To its votarists and devotees it is 
the enchanted, the golden, the incomparable 
age: our dearest friends lived in it, and 
our best books were written in it. We 
know that the ages of Shakspere and of 
Milton were greater far than the age of 
Addison and of Pope, of Johnson and of 
Burke, of Berkeley and of Gray, of Fielding 
and of Bichardson: we acknowledge the 
exceeding glory of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Keats; but for pure and genuine pleasure we 
turn most often and most gladly to the age 
of the golden mean. Glover’s “ Leonidas ” 
does not depress us; we can stomach Beattie 
on Truth; Home’s “ Douglas ” and Mason’s 
“ Caractacus ” are positively our delights. 
In the meanest last century book there is 
something of urbanity, atticism, grace, 
composure, ease; some felicity of arrange¬ 
ment or charm of manner: the hireling 
pens of pamphleteers, the pensioned Grub- 
street Muses, have a pleasant way of seem¬ 
ing scholarly and grave, or bright and 
witty. Critics and controversialists, whose 
whole aim was a brutal bludgeoning or 
filthy bespattering of their opponents, yet 
kept about them some air of taste and art. 
The vile thing was done with a certain happy 
congruity, a certain dexterous and able grace. 
For myself, let me confess that the litera¬ 
ture of the last century has few dull places : 
deistical treatises, Christian evidences, third- 
rate essayists, Odes to Solitude, I can enjoy 
them all. In a word, the bad writing of 
the last century is more tolerable than that 
of any other century; it shows more of the 
craftsman, the artist, the master of composi¬ 
tion and design. 

What, then, must be the joy of such an 
enthusiast for the unenthusiastic century, 
when he reads Mr. Dobson upon some of 
the best and greatest charms of that cen¬ 
tury! After toiling through volumes of a 


horrid modernity, all weeping and wailing, 
all fire and frenzy, I turn to the eighteenth 
century, as Herrick from his hated Devon 
turned to London: 

“ I send, I send here my supremest Mss 
To thee, my silver-footed Thamasis ! ” 

Like Dr. Birkbeck Hill, that master of 
last-century literature and true servant of 
its great writers, I “ find in their exquisitely 
dear style, their admirable common sense, 
and their freedom from all the tricks of 
affectation, a delightful contrast to so many 
of the eminent authors of our own time.” 
And Mr. Dobson has here put together 
twenty brief and winning sketches of much 
that is most dear and pleasant in the arts 
and letters of his cherished age. All are 
good, some “ choicely good” ; let us dwell 
a short while upon each of them. 

Mr. Dobson’s vignette of Steele is not 
unworthy to be set beside Thackeray’s 
larger portraits in Esmond and in the Lec¬ 
tures: it should help to keep alive that 
interest in Sir Bichard lately awakened by 
the publication of an admirable biography. 
Mr. Dobson, by a few judicious strokes, 
puts before us the most lovable of wits and 
worthies: the bustling, sensitive, pleasant 
creature, of whom Dr. Johnson could say 
nothing severer than : “ Steele, I believe, 
practised the lighter vices.” Even the 
ridiculous Colley Cibber, in his suit against 
Steele, informs the Master of the Bolls: ‘ 1 Sir, 
the Case, in plain Truth and Beality, stands 
thus: Sir Bichard, though no Man alive can 
write better of Oeconomy than himtfelf, yet 
perhaps, he is above the Drudgery of 
practising it.” There is hardly any English 
author more praised, and by more people, 
for his good nature : “he was,” said Young, 
“ the best-natured creature in the world: 
even in his worst state of health, he seemed 
to desire nothing but to please and be 
pleased.” His letters to his “ Dear Prue,” 
their simple affection, humorous honesty, 
and touches of very tender sentiment, have 
well inspired Mr. Dobson to sketch some 
scenes and ways in the life of this “ clever, 
faulty, kindly,” man. 

Prior’s “ Kitty ” is her Grace, the famous 
Duchess of Queensberry, a lady whose 
charm and beauty were proverbial. Some 
men are so afraid of being conventional, 
says Young, that they blush to be found 
out in a truism : 

“ If they by chance blurt out, ere well aware, 

A swan is white, or Queensberry is fair.” 

“ Kitty, beautiful and young ” is a fascin¬ 
ating figure: Prior, Gay, Pope, Swift, were 
her worshippers; her humours make a 
charming diversion in “ the artificial cen¬ 
tury.” There must have been something 
very winsome and pleasantly provoking 
about her Grace: something very generous 
and upright about her husband, Thomson’s 
“ worthy Queensberry,” who “ yet laments 
his Gay.” Thackeray has hit off excellently 
Gay’s lazy life at Amesbury, under this ducal 
patronage: 

“ With these kind lordly folks, a real Duke and 
Duchess, as delightful as those who harboured 
Don Quixote, and loved that dear old Sancho, 
Gay lived, and was lapped in cotton, and had 
his plate of chicken, and his saucer of cream, 
and frisked, and barked, and wheezed, and 
grew fat, and so ended.” 


“ How oomes it,” asked Pope, “ that provi¬ 
dence has been so unkind to me (who am a greater 
object of compassion than any fat man alive) 
that I am forced to drink wine, while you riot in 
water prepar’d with oranges by the hand of the 
Duchess of Queensberry ? That I am con¬ 
demned to live by a highway side, like an old 
Patriarch receiving all guests, where my Portico 
(as Virgil has it) Mane salutantum titis vomit 
aedibus undam, while you are wrapt into the 
Idalian groves, sprinkled with rose-water, and 
live in burrage, balm, and bumet up to the chin, 
with the Duchess of Queensberry ? That I am 
doom’d to the drudgery of dining at court with 
the ladies in waiting at Windsor, while you are 
happily banish’d with the Duchess of Queens¬ 
berry ? ” 

Swift’s correspondence with the duchess 
and with Gay, as Mr. Dobson observes, has 
been variously judged; I must own to 
finding it delightful. All Swift’s onyious 
and savage contempt, his mock humility, 
condescending playfulness, and rare strokes 
of true tenderness, are in his letters to the 
great lady, whom he has not seen since she 
was five years old. There are few pleasanter 
things in fiction than Smollett’s bringing 
Mr. Matthew Bramble and his companions 
to Drumlanrig, the Queensberry seat in 
Scotland, which “ puts one in mind of the 
beautiful city of Palmyra.” The duke was 
all courtesy; “the duchess was equally 
gracious, and took our ladies under her 
immediate protection.” Prior’s “Kitty” 
entertaining Mrs. Tabitha Bramble! “ She 

died in Savile Bow in 1777, of a surfeit of 
cherries, and was buried at Durrisdeer 
a name which takes us away from Smollett 
and Humphry Clinker to Mr. Stevenson and 
the Master of Ballantrae. 

Spence is our next figure. “ An extreme 
poor creature,” says the courteous War- 
burton, to whom the gentle, amiable scholar 
must have been very contemptible. It is 
Pope, of course, who has kept Spence alivo, 
because it is Spence who has made Pope so 
living. But the Anecdotes are full of other 
interests, and their bibliography is a curiou3 
piece of history. Singer’s edition was pub¬ 
lished in 1820, upon the same day as 
Malone’s; but my own copy was presented 
by Singer to “ The Bight Honourable 
Sir George Campbell” upon August 15, 
1819, which seems to show that “advanco 
copies ” were in existence very early, tho 
title page being dated 1820, and the preface 
December, 1819. As Johnson has some¬ 
what extinguished Boswell, so Pope has 
extinguished Spence, who deserves, perhaps, 
a little more attention than he has commonly 
received. Every one of his greater critics 
has been severe upon him: 

“ At Captain M'Lean’aI mentioned Pope’s friend. 
Spence. Johnson: He was a weak conceited 
man. Boswell: A good scholar, Sir ? Johnson: 
Why, no, Sir. Boswell : He was a pretty 
scholar. Johnson: You have about reached 
him.” 

Gray echoes Johnson: 

“ I remember to have read Mr. Spence’s pretty 
book. ... If you ask me what I read, I pro¬ 
test I do not recollect one syllable; but only 
in general, that they were the best bred sort of 
men in the world, just the kind of frinds ono 
would wish to meet in a fine summer’s evening, 
if one wished to meet any at all. The heads 
and tales of the dialogues, published separate 
in 16mo, would make the sweetest reading in 
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natiur for young gentlemen of family and for¬ 
tune, that are learning to dance.” 

And he criticises the Polymetis very much 
in the tone of Lessing, whose references to 
it in the Laoroon are very frequent. Lessing 
ascribes to him “ much classical erudition,” 
and “ a very trustworthy acquaintance with 
the latest works of ancient art ” ; but he 
maintains that “ to every reader of taste 
his book must be absolutely intolerable.” 
Spence took up the precisely opposite 
method in criticism to that of Lessing; and 
it is true, as Mr. Dobson observes, that 
Lempriere superseded him. Spence would 
be glad to think that his successor was also 
a Wykehamist. For vir doctissimus Josephus 
Spence, as another fellow Wykehamist, 
Lowth, termed him,“ Dear Jo,” as most of his 
correspondents called him, “Dear Spanco,” 
as young Lord Middlesex addressed him, was 
a very patriotic Wykehamist, and one of 
an interesting little group of literary Wyke¬ 
hamists : Young, Pitt, Spence, the laureate 
Whitehead, Lowth, “ Muscipula ” Holds- 
worth, Theophilus Cibber the actor, brother 
of Colley; that most attractive youth, 
Harrison, whose early death was bitterly 
lamented by Swift; Joseph Warton, Collins, 
and others. The earlier of these were 
patronised by Bubb Dodington, and, like 
Thomson and Voltaire, knew well “ the pure 
Dorsetian downs ” at Eastbury. They 
resemble, in many ways, the quadruple 
alliance of Etonians: Gray, Walpole, West, 
and Ashton. Surely Mr. Dobson is incorrect 
in saying that Pitt translated Homer ? His 
translation of Virgil is fairly well known, 
and not without its merits. In his fastidious 
tastes, Italian culture, gentle humour and 
grace, Spence seems to me a Gray without 
Gray’s genius: a kindly soul, who passed 
his days in benevolence, helping the Queen’s 
thresher poet and librarian of the grotto, 
Stephen Duck; assisting Thomson; charit¬ 
able towards the blind poet and scholar, 
Dr. Blacklock; and, as Swift “ charitably 
sneers,” in “fondling an old mother—in 
imitation of Pope! ” At least, wo are 
greatly in his debt for those solemn and 
tragic pages, in which he tells us of Pope’s 
wasting away to death, while Boling broke 
bursts into tears, accuses Heaven, and cries 
out many times : “ 0 great God! what is 
man ? ” 

Captain Coram’s Charity, otherwise the 
Foundling Hospital, is treated by Mr. 
Dobson very genially. The old seaman’s 
pleasant memory deserved this tribute. 
The place is redolent of famous recollec¬ 
tions : of Handel and of Hogarth, above all. 
That irascible little artist writes : 

“ The portrait I painted with the most pleasure, 
and in which I particularly wished to excel, 
was that of Captain Coram for the Foundling 
Hospital; and if I am so wretched an artist as 
my enemies assert, it is somewhat strange, that 
this, which was one of the first I painted the 
size of life, should stand the test of twenty 
years’ competition, and be generally thought 
the best portrait in the place, notwithstanding 
the first painters in the kingdom exerted all 
their talents to vie with it.” 

Mr. Dobson recalls Thackeray’s use of the 
old place in Vanity Fair , and his residence 
hard by; Dickens also has kept up the 
Captain’s memory by his strange croafure, 


Tattycoram, in Little Borrit ; while he also 
lived in the same quaint and quiet old 
neighbourhood. And did not Mr. Ken wigs 
desire his defrauded infants to be taken 
away to the “ Fondling ” ? 

I suppose no place in old London is so 
constantly mentioned in old literature as the 
Apollo room at the Devil, by Temple Bar: 
the dramatists revel in allusions to it. But 
few stranger scenes, even in Ben’s roaring 
days, can have taken place there than that 
which Mr. Dobson next describes — the 
coronation of Mrs. Charlotte Lenox by 
Dr. Johnson, upon the publication of her 
first novel. The doctor, for inexplicable 
reasons, held her superior to the Grecian 
Mrs. Carter, the moral Miss More, and the 
vivacious Miss Burney. Goldsmith wrote 
an epilogue to her play, and was curiously 
asked, so he told Johnson, to hiss the play 
in honour of Shakspere, whom the lady had 
treated lightly in her Shakspere Illustrated. 
She is one of his few contemporaries whom 
Johnson honoured by quotation in the 
Bictionary. Her famous book, The Female 
Quixote, is quite unreadable now, and, spite 
of Johnson and of Fielding, ought to have 
been so from the first. But she gave occa¬ 
sion for that inimitable description of the 
famous revel by the pompous knight, Sir 
John Hawkins: a revel of tea, coffee, and 
lemonade upon Johnson’s part; the other 
guests obeyed the “ convivial laws” of his 
early namesake: 

“ Let no sober bigot here think it a sin, 

To pash on the chirping and moderate bottle ; ” 

and the injunctions of Drayton in the same 
place: 

“ Let not a man drinke, but in draughts profound; 

To our (tod Phoebus let the health go round.” 

Fielding’s Voyage to Lisbon is the next 
piece in this goodly collection : a praise of 
a most manly, spirited, pathetic, and 
neglected masterpiece, by the master whom 
Mr. Henley does well in calling “ worthy 
to dispute the palm with Cervantes and 
Sir Walter as the heroic man of letters.” 
That humorous and lusty vagrant, Borrow, 
made the same voyage on his ludicrous 
mission of spreading “ scripture knowledge ” 
in Spain: a mission in which the Protestant 
archbishop of Dublin has rashly followed 
him. Upon landing in Lisbon, Borrow 
exhorts travellers to “ repair to the English 
church and cemetery, Pere-la-chaise in 
miniature, where, if they be of England, 
they may well be excused if they kiss the 
cold tomb, as I did, of the author of Amelia, 
the most singular genius which their island 
ever produced, whose works it has long 
been the fashion to abuse in public and to 
read in secret.” He quaintly adds : “ In 
the same cemetery rest the mortal remains 
of Doddridge, another English author of 
a different stamp, but justly admired and 
esteemed.” Mr. Dobson, indeed, will hardly 
allow the Journal to be “ a literary master¬ 
piece”; yet I can use no other term of a 
work so enchanting in its fine simplicity 
and courageous temper. 

We pass on to a very different traveller: 
Jonas Han way, philanthropist and hater of 
tea, moralist and patron of the umbrella. 
A portentous scribbler, and excellent man ! 
His travels, abroad and at home, are only 


remembered by Johnson’s witticisms. Mr. 
Dobson has not exaggerated, the truly r- 
pellent character of the latter, the jourt-r 
from Portsmouth to Kingston: an eight 
day’s journey, says Hawkins, told in t*: 
octavo volumes. Mr. Dobson pleasant 
describes his purchase of this work a 
Holborn, a presentation copy to two ladi* 
embellished with some abominable verse i r . 
Hanway’s autograph. The only good tab? 
to be said of Hanway’s works is that tin 
aro perpetually surprising the reader; tk 
titles of Montaigne’s Essays are not m* 
delusive. I lately bought, in Holborn air, 
two volumes of Han way, with a title- 
page of sixty-two words ; except for i 
charming frontispiece by Major, the volrim* 
are deadly in their diffuse dulness. No* 
and then we have delightful referent* 
to “ the much admired Mr. Dodd,” that 
rascally parson who seems to have preacht-i 
charity sermons from his cradle to his 
gallows ; or to “ Mr. Whitefield at Totten¬ 
ham Court,” whom, with the sect called 
Methodists, Mr. Hanway does most vehe¬ 
mently revile. He followed, or preceded, 
Bishop Lavington upon the same theme, 
and makes the amazing statement that 

“ in Cromwell’s time it is well-known that tk 
Popish clergy, disguised as Reformers , found 
their way to our pulpits, and we must not be 
surprised if tlio same should happen again 
amongst the Methodists.” 

Of which the sober English is, in Newman's 
words, that Wesley was “ the shadow of» 
Catholic saint.” But this wearisome, odd 
scribbler was a man of most real and 
practical charity ; and Mr. Dobson has deal: 
kindly with his ways and works. 

“ A Garret in Gough Square ” describe* 
one of the many London homes of HansrsO 
great antagonist, that champion of tea. 
whose melancholy disorders, like those of 
Cowpor, may have been increased by his 
indulgence in “ the cups that cheer, bnt no: 
inebriate,” as Cowper sang, “conveying' 
the phrase from Bishop Berkeley. It is a 
dignified portrait of the great man’s habita¬ 
tion, with touching reverence for his sorrows 
and cares, with a brave vindication of his 
literary excellences. Let us hope that Hr. 
Dobson will do something to dissipate the 
tiresome superstition, that Johnson’s works 
are a ponderous mass of affected and 
pedantic verbosity. The flippant persons 
who are ever prating of the Ramhhf‘ 
heavy dulness would be surprised to find- 
by experiment, how bright and vigorous is 
the better part of it. But Johnson has 
worthy champions in this age; to them 
may leave him. 

Hogarth’s “ Sigismunda,” that tragical 
piece, is the next subject. And what m>re 
can be said than Mr. Dobson has said ? He 
tells all the petty quarrels and misadventures 
that surround its history. Let me tell one 
little fact which would have enraptured poor 
Hogarth. The present writer lately spent* 
morning at the National Gallery, and came to 
the “ Sigismunda.” Two mon, of rusty and 
ragged appearance, stood in front of it- 
Said one to the other: “ We’ve been through 
the whole show, and I say it’s the best of 
the lot. Look at the woman’s eyes! ” 

Mr. Dobson’s remarks upon The CUi** 
of the World are naturally full of M®' 
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and of love for the author, whom he has 
served in so many ways. The suggestion 
that these incomparable sketches were sug¬ 
gested by Walpole’s anonymous Chinese 
pamphlet seems extremely probable: it is 
just the kind of hint which Goldsmith’s 
genius so often wanted to set it working. 
One can scarcely say too much in praise of 
Goldsmith’s essays: they resemble Addison 
and Steele on this side, Fielding and Dickens 
on that; yet they have an incommunicable 
air of distinction wholly their own: a 
delicacy and simplicity, a natural felicity, 
■which stamp them as original. Goldsmith’s 
exquisite verse, much as it owes to others, 
has precisely the same quality and distinc¬ 
tion : a kind of innocent, pleasant grace 
and ease and charm, with touching passages 
of deep sentiment here and there, whilst all 
is musical and mellow, perfectly finished 
and wrought out. 

Another paper is upon Goldsmith’s 
Library; and it is curious to reflect that 
Goldsmith, like Racine, as Mr. Dobson 
notes, or like Browning, as he might have 
noted, appears to have kept no copies of his 
own works. The paper upon Gray’s Library 
is a very different record; the dainty Cam¬ 
bridge scholar, the fastidious recluse or 
delicate worldling, was a born bookman. 
Mr. Dobson remarks upon his careful collec¬ 
tion of MS. music from Italy: in this Gray 
resembles Milton, who brought home a 
similar collection. Indeed, Milton “The 
Lady of Christ’s” and “Miss Gray of 
Peterhouse ” are well worth comparing in 
their Italian travels and studies. 

“ An Old London Bookseller ” is a sketch 
of Newbery, once a familiar name with 
children: a shrewd, genial figure of a man, 
with his eternal Dr. James’s Powder, and 
hU childish classics. All the last century 
children’s books are charming and pretty; 
and even Mrs. Trimmer has at least one 
masterpiece. N e wbery, like Cowper’s John¬ 
son, and Pope’s Lintot, and Johnson’s Cave, 
is one of the many booksellers who make 
the old annals of “ The Trade ” such pleasant 
reading. 

“The New Chesterfield” is, in part, an 
apology for that elegant and polite writer, 
who has been the scorn of stern moralists 
this many a year. Mr. Dobson shows that 
much of the notorious Letters is excellently 
moral and true ; and he pleads, as only the 


singer of “a fine old-fashioned grace’ 
could plead, that 

“ I lie finished elegance, the watchful urbanity, 
the perfect ease and self-possession which 
Fielding commended, and Johnson could not 
contest, are things too foreign to our restless 
over-cunsciousuess to be easily intelligible.” 

It is worth notice that Lord Chatham, in 
those strangely neglected letters to his 
nephew, Thomas Pitt, speaks of behaviour, 
carriage, “deportment,” the graces, in the 
very accents of Chesterfield; and Chatham 
was no Chesterfield at heart. To such 
caricatures of exquisite breeding, as the 
Prince Regent in life or Sir John Chester 
in literature, we may apply Young’s senti¬ 
ment: “a -Z/a^/'-Chestorfield is quite a fool.” 

Two of Mr. Dobson’s remaining vignettes 
are pieces of reconstructive antiquarianism 
in his best manner : “A Day at Strawberry 
Hill” and “Old Yauxhall Gardens.” Within 


the limits of a brief sketch, they could not 
be improved ; all is there—happy quotation, 
dexterous allusion, positive knowledge: 
Georgian England revived in two char¬ 
acteristic scenes of public and of private 
life. 

“In Cowper’s Arbour” is a graceful 
portrait of the lighter, brighter Cowper: the 
“ worldling ” of Mr. BirreU’s recent essay. 
This is the Cowper whose letters show us the 
inveterate fish-eater; the jester with New¬ 
ton, once of the slave trade, now of the 
Olney Hymns; the facetious and playful 
Cowper, all sprightliness and airs. 

“I am jealous,” writes Lamb to Coleridge, 
“ of your fraternising with Bowles, when I 
think you relish him more than Burns, or my 
old favourite, Cowper. But you conciliate 
matters when you talk of the ‘ divine chit-chat’ 
of the latter: by the expression, I see you 
thoroughly relish him.” 

That is the true Cowper: the Cowper who 
sat in his pleasant arbour polishing John 
Gilpin to perfection, and sending his verses 
over the way to Mr. Wilson, the barber. 

I have scarce left myself space to say any¬ 
thing about the three remaining papers: 
sympathetic “chit-chat” about Stothard, 
“The Quaker of Art,” about Bewick 1 
Tailpieces, and about the adventures of the 
young German, Pastor Moritz, in the 
England of 1782. For the first of these, 
one is especially grateful; as the happy 
possessor of that “ old double-columned edi 
tion of the essayists,” praised by Mr. Dobson, 

I am vastly indebted to the graceful art of 
Stothard. He has suffered, also, by foolish 
comparisons with Blake. Upon Bewick 
Mr. Dobson writes with authority, and 
further—what does not always accompany 
authority—with charm and ease. In par¬ 
ticular, he well insists upon the moral force 
of the designs : their grimness of humour, 
sadness of tone, and perfect nicety of truth 
The account of Pastor Moritz, a kind of 
German Partridge or Strap, is delightful 
enough ; but it is a pity that the scene of 
the Oxford dons drinking and disputing at 
the Mitre, the gem of the book, was too 
long for quotation. 

If we go through Golden-square, which 
is most Hving to us: Mr. Matthew Bramble 
or Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
or Cardinal Wiseman ? That is the sort of 
question prompted by this book; it is so 
fuH of the rich life of aU literature and so fuU 
of actual life also. The books and the men 
of the past are as real, or as unreal, as each 
other; it is Mr. Dobson’s fortunate office to 
bring them out of the dust and ashes back 
to life. His is not a great book, a master¬ 
piece of learning, of criticism, of history; 
but it is a masterpiece of cunning crafts¬ 
manship. To design and compose these 
Vignettes, with artful touches of love’s 
labour, is no light thing; one must be 
something of a Goldsmith, something of a 
Lamb, to do it. Mr. Dobson’s verse is, 
indeed, of a finer quality : yet 1 find it hard 
to say, without foolish airs of enthusiasm, 
how good is this book of prose. 

Lionel Johnson. 


The Memories of Dean Hole. (Arnold.) 

Family mottoes ara generally matters of 
wrong in surmising 


assumption. Are 
that Dean Hole 


we wrong in 
himself made choice of 
that which, with his armorial bearings, is 
stamped-on the cover of this entertaining 
book ? For, “ Froena vel aurea nolo ” may 
be liberally interpreted to mean “ Even a 
deanery does not prevent me from talking 
as I please ” ; and this describes, accurately 
enough, the course which the genial author 
has pursued. To a large extent, his 
“ Memories ” are of artists and archers, of 
cricketers, sportsmen, gamblers, and (of 
course) gardeners; and the stories about 
those classes who lie outside his own voca¬ 
tion—as well as about those within it—are 
told with a freedom that is unusual in a 
church dignitary. Deans, however, are 
privileged folk. Were it otherwise, and 
were Dr. Hole a less large-minded and 
tolerant humourist than he is, one might 
feel disposed to crave a little more reserve 
than he sometimes exhibits. Such a phrase 
as “ our comic ecclesiastical history ”— 
though its meaning be perfectly innocent— 
scarcely suits the Bps of one who occupies 
a prominent place in the Church, and who, 
we are well assured, has the deepest 
reverence for its orders and organisation. 

But, we must confess, the Dean’s book is 
much more easy to read than to criticise. 
What can one do for an author who, from 
a weU-stocked and retentive memory, brings 
out treasures, new and old, for our gratifi¬ 
cation? To quote his best stories, or to 
seek to “ cap ” them, would be an ungracious 
act, and, moreover, an extremely difficult 
one. If among them we find some old 
familiar friends, we have to bear in mind 
that the Dean himself was on intimate 
terms with John Leech, and, through him, 
an occasional contributor to Punch. Nay, 
more; he dined once at the “ hebdomadal 
board ” in Bouverie Street, and was made 
an honorary member of the mess. 

About John Leech, the kindest-hearted 
of caricaturists, he has a good deal to say. 
No artist had ever more enjoyment of his 
art than he. Sometimes he would work 
with marveUous rapidity and finish three 
drawings on wood Detween breakfast and 
luncheon. He was always on the look out 
for subjects, and though he often found 
them in the hunting field, he was too 
cautious a rider to emulate the wonderful 
feats he depicted. His end came very 
suddenly. 


On the day before his death he had promised, 
and had commenced, a drawing for Punch. On 
the morning of that day he said to his wife, 
who in her widowhood repeated his words to 
me, ‘ Please God, Annie, I will make a fortune 
yet.’ Messrs. Agnew had offered him £1000 
for four original pictures. He proposed to give 
up his work for Punch, whion overtaxed his 
strength, and to take a house in the country. 
But 1 God’s finger touched him, and he slept.’ 
A sudden spasm, angina pectoris, and that noble 
heart was still. That right hand, cold and 
white as marble, could give and bless no more. 
His last words were, ‘ I am going.’ ” 

In contrast with this was the last scene of 
Tom Hood’s life. Weak and emaciated in 
body, he lay expecting the summons. But 
the old bright spirit was strong within him, 
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and, pointing to some pungent plasters 
which the doctor had put on his chest, 
sighed, “ Ah, Leech, so much mustard and 
so very little beef.” 

The Dean, except in the hunting-field, 
does not seem to have handled the brush, 
but at an early age the pen was in his hand. 
His first tragedy was written at the age of 
eight, his first poem at ten, his last sermon, 
it would seem, at forty or thereabouts. 
Only twice in twenty years, since he dis¬ 
carded his MS., have words failed him, and 
then not from want of faith, but want of 
food or strength. He quotes with approval 
what the Scotch elder said to the minister. 

“ The minister made a very free use of notes in 
the pulpit, and the congregation did not 
approve. They decided to expostulate, and 
sent a deputation. He hoard their remon¬ 
strance, and he informed his visitors, somewhat 
rudely, that his memory required assistance, 
and that he intended to use it. * Weel, then, 
minister,’ said the ohief of the legation, ‘ if ye 
sae soon forget your own sarmons, ye’ll nae 
blame us if we follow your lead.’ ” 

Of ecclesiastics in his own church, the 
Dean’s memories go back to bygone days 
—days of pluralities and non-residence— 
when rectors did as little as decency com¬ 
pelled, and that but once in the week, and 
a clergyman would devote himself to the 
pursuit of the fox, which, it is charitable to 
suppose, he mistook for a wolf, and, like a 
good shepherd, was anxious to destroy. 
Not that the Dean would exclude the clergy 
from all part in field sports. Anything to 
make and keep them manly is permissible 
(for is he not able to cite an instance where 
a miner was converted by a curate’s hit to 
square leg?) and, though times are changed, 
the Dean would still sanction a hard-working 
parish priest having a day’s hunting on one 
immutable condition—that he shall ride 
straight to hounds. 

The Dean’s memories of what he did 
when, for the first time, he became 
possessed of a gun will recall like memories 
in many of his readers. In other sports, 
he says, experience adds to enjoyment: 

“ But in shooting there is no joy to compare 
with the first partridge, pheasant, woodcock, 
blackcock, grouse, mallard, snipe, or running 
game. . . . What shall we compare with 

the eager, intense felicity of boyhood, wander¬ 
ing about the woodlands on a summer’s eve, 
creeping, gun in hand, to the corner of the | 
covert whence the rabbits oome forth to graze, 
and intercepting one of them ere he can reach 
his refuge ? ” 

It is easy to see that in these reminiscences 
the Dean feels the keenest pleasure. He 
wears the gaiters still, it is true, but they 
are of the wrong colour, and the apron— 
dignified and distinctive though it be—is a 
sorry substitute for the old shot belt that 
encumbered but could not retard the activity 
of youth. 

Charles J. Bobinson. 


The Church in Spain. By Frederick Mey- 
rick. (Wells Gardner & Co.) 

We should have little but praise to give to 
this history of the Church in Spain, by 
Canon Meyrick, had the last pages been 
equal to those preceding them. Its want of 
proportion is glaring. The volume con¬ 


sists of 450 pages, including index. Gothic 
and Moorish Spain extend to p. 872. Less 
than eighty pages are given to the history 
of the Church in Spain from the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to the present day; 
and even this short space is curtailed by a 
needless excursion into the history of 
Portugal. It would have been far better to 
have dedicated this volume to the history of 
the Church of Spain in Eoman, Gothic, and 
Moorish times, say to the advent of the 
Austrian dynasty, and to have left the more 
modern Church of Spain for another volume. 

Consider for a moment what is necessarily 
omitted in thus forcing all this later history 
into four-score pages. The position of 
Charles V. in Europe with regard to the 
Protestants is hardly noticed ; yet it is this, 
with the fatal legacy left to Spain by the 
success of the Moorish wars, the acting as 
champion of Christendom against the 
unbeliever and the heretic, which occa¬ 
sioned the greater part of her subsequent 
misfortunes. It is this legacy, to champion 
orthodoxy, to crush out heresy, which 
Phillip H. inherited from his father: the 
office to which both he and Spain were all 
unequal, but the duties of which, as he 
understood them, he strove unswervingly to 
fulfil. Two men in prominent positions in 
that age lived almost perfectly up to their 
own ideal. Each has thereby earned for 
himself the undying hatred of the other 
half of European Christendom. These two 
were Calvin at Geneva, Philip II. in Spain. 
Nothing made Philip swerve from his pur¬ 
pose : neither ambition, nor conquest, nor 
riches, nor affection. He trampled on the 
liberties of peoples; he neglected the 
possessions of half a world. The loss of 
provinces, of fleets, the sacrifice of his son, 
of his money, of his time, of his pleasures— 
all were given without grudging to this. 
He would not even lend his influence in 
papal oonclave to the choice of a Pope 
favourable to him politically, but of whose 
orthodoxy he was not assured. All others 
quailed at times; in the frightful disasters, 
the bIow decadence which fell upon the 
country, the faith of Spanish Churchmen, 
as Bibadaneira tells us pathetically in his 
Tratado de la Trilulacion, might be sorely 
tried. But Philip never shrank; he did 
not even abdicate, as his father did, when 
all went against him, but died as he had 
lived, toiling in the same cause to the last, 
in the meagre cell which he had prepared for 
himself in his convent palace. Besides 
this almost dramatic action of Philip II. 
in Europe, there is the oonduct of the Spanish 
bishops in the Council of Trent, where, 
according to Vargas, they stoutly upheld 
the rights of the collective episcopate 
against papal absolutism and infallibility. 
There is the history of the foundation of the | 
Spanish Church in the Americas and in the 
East. Then at home there is the history of 
regalism, and the strange, fitful hankering 
after a more national Church, aspirations 
which did not entirely cease until the 
present century, when they were destroyed, 
as in France, by the school of radical ultra- 
montanism, of which Lamennais was the 
precursor. To the history of the Inquisition 
some attention is given; but there is nothing 
on the strange episode of Maria de Agreda, 


the Ciudad Mystica, and her correspond¬ 
ence with Philip IV. The true story of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, and 
of the means whereby Carlos III., one of the 
most superstitious and morbidly^ conscien¬ 
tious of Spanish sovereigns, was induced to 
sanction such an act, have never yet be* 
told. The narrative of the changes made 
in the constitution of the Church in Spain 
in 1812, 1835, and 1851 would, alone more 
than fill the space which Canon Meyrick 
has given to the whole period ; and these 
omissions seem to call loudly for a second 
volume. 

But to recur to what our author has done, 
and done well. It would be difficult to tell 
the stories of the old Martyrologies better 
than is done here. It has evidently been a 
labour of love on the part of the writer. He 
has felt all the charm, and all the unconscious 
poetry of these Acta Sanctorum, which held 
the place in mediaeval literature that 
novels do now, and with far deeper effect 
on the reader or the hearer. He has well 
brought out the consistency of Spanish 
character, as it is delineated in these his¬ 
tories, whether of Eoman, or of Gothic, or 
of Moorish times, with that of the Spaniards 
of the Inquisition, and of to-day. At times, 
of course, where so much is still doubtful, 
we find Canon Meyrick taking a different 
view from that which we should take. He 
knows and follows many of the best, but 
misses some of the latest, authorities. Like 
most other historians, in our opinion, he 
exaggerates the power of the Goths ; instead 
of speaking of the Gothic Church absorbing 
the Catholic, we should apeak of Spaniards 
and of Catholics absorbing the Goths, as the 
English did the Normans. He does not 
remark the changing influence of Moorish 
civilisation on Spanish, beneficial at first, 
then wholly the reverse. We never feel 
certain that the Isidorian or Muzarabic 
Liturgy was identical with that of Northern 
Spain before the introduction of the Bene¬ 
dictine rule. The alleged counter-miracle 
which helped on the introduction of the 
Eoman rite into Toledo is not mentioned. 
Our author speaks of the condemnation of the 
writings of Erasmus by the Inquisition, but 
does not tell of the singular vacillation on 
this point. The noble charities of Spain, 
the earliest of their kind in Europe, are left 
unnoticed. Cardinal Ximenes is likened to 
Isidore of Seville, and to Julian of Toledo; 
but a truer parallel would be between him 
and Cardinal Wolsey, or Bichelieu. He 
was certainly the minister who consolidated 
despotism in Spain, and he did his work so 
well that there was no need of a successor. 
After him the monarchs, if they chose, 
might govern alone; they might have sec¬ 
retaries and favourites, but had no need of 
ministers. 

These are all, perhaps, matters of opinion. 
Canon Meyrick’s work is really well done; 

I only he has made the mistake of treating 
one half of his subject as if it were the 
I whole. 

Wentworth Webster. 
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Far Cathay and Farther India. By Major- 

General A. Buxton Mac Mahon. (Hurst 

& Blackett.) 

Gen. MacMahon was for some years 
Political Besident at the Court of the King 
of Burma, the father of the monarch deposed 
by Lord Dufferin. It is probable that 
twenty years ago few Englishmen possessed 
a wider knowledge of the then independent 
country of Upper Burma, or could speak 
with more authority about the Lord of the 
Golden Foot, “Crocodile of Chrysolite,” 
who ruled in barbaric state at Mandalay, 
about his ministers and councils, and about 
the various races of Farther India, who were 
more or less subject to his sway. Gen. 
MacMahon’s work on the Karens is well- 
known to all who are interested in the 
history and geography of the Burmese 
empire. The present volume is more frag¬ 
mentary and less original. Some chapters 
are avowedly based on the writings of 
officials of a younger generation, who know 
Upper Burma as a British province. Else¬ 
where, the author relies on his own experi¬ 
ence, dating from the days before the 
conquest. Portions of the book, again, 
have already appeared in the magazines 
and reviews; in others we have observations 
never before put on record. It may be said 
at once that for Gen. MacMahon to have 
written a dull or useless work on anything 
connected with Burma would have been 
impossible. He saw so much of the 
Burmese, and under conditions which can 
never recur, while at the same time he has 
set down what he saw with such intelligent 
interest, that the reader who finds no enter¬ 
tainment or instruction in the volume must 
be dull himself. It would be mere idleness, 
moreover, to complain of the want of an 
index and a map. 

On the other hand, one may venture to 
suggest that the author’s opinions are not 
infrequently expressed in a way that leaves 
room for argument. He frankly criticises 
the policy, both of the Indian Government 
and of the local administration, in regard to 
Burma. Thus we read of inexcusable want 
of foresight; of the shameful neglect of the 
English to fulfil their promises—this in 
regard to the Singphos. We are told that 
the policy of the Government of India, 
thougn paved with the best intentions, was 
for many years cursed with a moral obliquity 
of vision which saw no harm in depriving 
Lower Burma of its surplus revenue. As 
regards Upper Burma the author speaks of 
over zealous efforts to stamp out dacoity by 
shooting and flogging men and burning 
villages. Nor is Gen. MacMahon con¬ 
tent with denouncing the Government he 
served for its misdealings with the Burmese. 
An unbending policy of non-interference, he 
says, with the religions of the people of 
India has, to the lasting and ineffable re¬ 
proach of the British Government, entailed 
intolerable misery and humiliation on many 
millions of Hindu women. Shameful per¬ 
fidy, moral obliquity, inhumanity, abiding 
disgrace—these are rather strong indict¬ 
ments when launched by an officer who has 
filled high and responsible posts under the 
Government which he invites all just and 
honourable men to execrate; and to say the 
least, they are indictments which are un¬ 


warrantable unless they are plainly stated 
and proved up to the hut. Yet one cannot 
always find either abundance of proof or 
lucidity of statement. Surely there is much 
to be said both against and for interference 
with the marriage customs of Hindustan. 
What proof is there for the statement that 

“ Over zealous efforts to stamp out dacoity by 
shooting and flogging men and burning villages, 
coupled with a want of readiness to pardon 
offenders who repented of the evil of their ways, 
hardened men of this stamp and aggravated 
the difficulty.” 

Gen. Sir George White, whose sincerity 
and sound judgment can no more be ques¬ 
tioned than his gallantry in the field, was 
in command of the troops in Upper Burma 
after the annexation. In a published 
despatch he writes:— 

“ I have been three and a- half years in Upper 
Burma, in a position to know the many and 
great difficulties against which the Chief Com¬ 
missioner has had to contend, and to appreciate 
the unremitting labour and consideration for 
the true interests of the people which have 
characterised ever? measure introduced by him 
to meet these difficulties; and I cannot close 
this paper without expressing the regret with 
which I have observed the systematic misrepre¬ 
sentation which nearly every act of the local 
administration has undergone at the hands of 
a section of the local press.” 

When Gen. MacMahon speaks of the 
British authorities as “living in a fool’s 

S aradise” and otherwise neglecting their 
uties, does he base his insinuation on 
trustworthy intelligence or on press tele- 

f rams ? Living in London, it is possible that 
e may command better sources of informa¬ 
tion than Sir George White had access to; 
but the reader is entitled to know what 
these sources were. 

To question Gen. MacMahon’s authority 
on points of ancient history may appear still 
more audacious; but his account of the 
early connexion between India and China 
might be supplemented. After saying that 
from very remote times embassies frequently 
passed between the two countries, the author 
goes on to tell us that “ the first embassy 
on record is in the middle of the seventh 
century, a.d.” According to Mr. Beal, 

“ the first authentic communication of China 
with India took place” about 130 b.c., when 
a Chinese ambassador was sent to the 
Yue-chi. Later on, about 60 a.d., a Chinese 
mission reached Magadha. However, this 
is not a matter of moment; and something 
remains to be said on a subject more closely 
connected with the politics of the day. Gen. 
MacMahon writes: 

“ Single handed, we can easily beat the French 
in the little game of diplomacy lately played 
in India beyond the Ganges; and in alliance 
with China we can checkmate Russia in the big 
game” 

—that is, in Central Asia. A belief in the 
value of an Anglo-Chinese alliance against 
Bussian aggression towards India is no 
doubt entertained by some exponents of 
Asiatic politics ; but it will not bear scrutiny. 
Even if the Chinese are willing to help us, 
they could not do so unless they held a 
strong military position in Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan. The evidence of Col. Mark Bell 
and Capt. Younghusband, to say nothing of 
facts which are obvious on the map, com¬ 


pletely upsets any calculation of this kind. 
Were China to make common cause with 
us against Bussia, she would lose Kashgaria; 
and thereby yet another state separating 
the dominions of England and Bussia in 
Central Asia would be obliterated. Then 
as to the French. In the author’s opinion, 
they have now lost all their chances in 
Indo-China. 

“The judicious policy of the British Govern¬ 
ment in dealing with the Shan States, combined 
with the tendency of Siam to seek the protection 
of England in the event of her being coerced 
in any way by her Gallic neighbours, have [s/V] 
doubtless ere now convinced the French that 
there is little probability of their dreams being 
realised.” 

The French have made more progress and 
stand on a firmer footing than the author 
would allow. It is true they cannot be a 
real danger to us, in a military sense, in 
this quarter; but they can, and possibly 
will, close a large commercial field which 
might otherwise remain open to the British 
trader. Nor, while it is certain that Siam, 
unaided, is impotent to resist French 
aggression, can it be said that the Siamese 
could safely rely at the present moment on 
the assistance of Great Britain. 

Some admirable observations on trade 
routes and railway schemes for Indo-China 
will be found in the concluding chapter of 
the book. They may be specially com¬ 
mended to the notice of people who would 
incite the Indian Government to undertake 
or countenance projects for railways from 
British Burma to Chinese Yunnan, which, 
as the author argues, could only be carried 
out at an immense cost, and would be 
of little use when constructed. Nor will 
the reader overlook the remarks on the 
results of State education in Burma, where 
our system of public instruction, according 
to Gen. MacMahon, has done more harm 
than good. Here again, however, we do 
not find either a statement of official views 
or a refutation thereof based on ascertained 
facts. Every year official reports are pub¬ 
lished showing that public instruction makes 
fair progress in Burma; something more is 
needed than the opinion of a writer who 
left the province years ago to prove that 
this progress is deceptive. 

Stephen Wheeler. 


“ Great French Writers.” — Adolphe 
Thiers. By P. de Bemusat. Translated 
by Melville B. Anderson. (Fisher Unwin.) 

It is always a little dangerous to prophesy. 
Writing early in the sixties, M. Scherer 
anticipated mat posterity would forget 
Thiers as a statesman, and think of him 
only as the historian of the Consulate and the 
Empire; and, notwithstandingThiers’ earlier 
achievements in the field of politics, this 
might possibly have proved to be right if 
his political career had come to an end 
in 1862. Butin 1863 he stepped forward 
into the arena again as the opponent of the 
Empire ; and it is as the man to whom 
France turned, not in vain, during some of 
the very darkest hours in her history that 
one mainly thinks of him now. The writer 
has, in turn, paled a little beside the states¬ 
man) who first tried heroically to avert the 
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war with Prussia, and then, “ when all was 
done that man could do,” conducted the 
difficult negotiations for the evacuation of 
the French territory, quelled the hideous 
insurrection of the Commune, and restored 
to France her confidence in herself. 

Moreover, though it is as one of “ the 
great French writers ” that Thiers figures 
in the excellent series to which this volume 
belongs, yet evidently the more purely 
literary aspect of his career has not had the 
strongest attraction for his present bio¬ 
grapher. And this can readily be under¬ 
stood. For M. de Remusat, unlike his 
distinguished father, is better known as a 
politician than as an author, and his relations 
with Thiers—it will be remembered that he 
accompanied the latter during his sad dip¬ 
lomatic wanderings in 1870—were mainly 
political. Accordingly, in this volume we 
have a sketch, executed by a hand at once 
perfectly competent and sympathetic, of the 
great man’s politics—his hostile attitude 
towards the government of the Bestoration, 
his position during the reign of the Citizen 
King and the Republic of 1848, his opposition 
to the Empire, his brief but most beneficent 
exercise of supreme power, and his not 
inglorious fall. The career so sketched was 
certainly not without faults. M. de R6musat, 
whose grandfather served the First Empire, 
and whose father served Louis-Philippe, is 
scarcely just to the Restoration. It is at 
least open to question whether the root-and- 
branch hostility of the Liberals—Thiers 
among them—was altogether wise. Be 
that as it may, Thiers clearly did not recog¬ 
nise during the next reign how little Louis- 
Philippe’s government could bear even a 
constitutional opposition. Then, again, his 
adulation of the first Napoleon’s memory must 
be accounted a grievous error. Nor, in his 
fear of anarchy, did he wake sufficiently 
soon to Napoleon III.’s sinister designs 
upon the liberties of France. But if these 
were faults, they were more than amply 
redeemed by splendid services; and it is 
due to him—perhaps more than to any 
other man except Gambetta—that France 
has now, at last, found what may seem to 
be a settled form of government. 

As a writer, there is much to be said 
about him too. M. de G-oncourt observes, 
in his notes on men and things, that a 
great writer is to be known by his use of 
“ rare ”—that is original, striking, graphic— 
epithets. Judged by such a standard, Thiers 
is simply “ nowhere.” It may be doubted 
whether thero is one “ rare ” epithet in all 
the many volumes of his Histories of the 
French Revolution and of the Consulate 
and the Empire. But in default of such 
artifices—or, if you will have it so, graces— 
of language, there are in those Histories 
literary beauties of passing excellence. 
The general arrangement is well ordered 
and most symmetrical. Complicated as are 
the events described, the narrative in¬ 
variably keeps a perfect lucidity. The 
interest scarcely ever flags, even when 
matters usually held for dry, such as 
administration and finance, are in debate. 
Nor—and here I touch on the question of 
pure style—is there any attempt to keep 
the reader’s attention by rhetoric or decla¬ 
mation. The language remains always 


easy, measured, simple, of the most trans¬ 
parent clearness, and not without point and a 
kind of manly elegance. It is the lan¬ 
guage, in short, of me old French classical 
tradition. 

No doubt a flaw may be found here and 
there. Thiers was not an “impeccable 
master.” In those many volumes of his 
there are, as M. de Remusat says, and 
others have said before him, passages in 
which the style is so easy as to pass beyond 
the confines of carelessness, the thought 
so dear as to become commonplace. A 
writer is seldom an orator with impunity, 
for the two arts are in many ways distinct; 
and Thiers, though, curiously enough, he 
failed like Disraeli in his maiden speech, 
was one of the greatest political orators of 
this century, having at command gifts of 
the rarest kind: a matchless lucidity in 
exposition, and a singular dexterity in 
debate. That he occasionally carried his 
oratorical methods into his books, is not 
therefore to be wondered at. He did not, 
however, at all do so habitually; and his 
books compare, in this respect, very favour¬ 
ably with those of his great rival Guizot, 
who almost always wrote as if he were 
making a speech. 

With Thiers the man we scarcely make 
any very near acquaintance in the present 
biography. M. de R6musat probably wished 
to avoid what the French call “ reportage ” 
—all the anecdotes, gossip, small personali¬ 
ties that dog, as it were, a great man’s 
fame. And for this M. de Remusat is to 
be thanked. Tet I cannot but think that, 
in his laudable desire to focus our attention 
on Thiers’ public career, he has somewhat 
neglected to show us the real inner Thiers, 
ana omitted to record facts of legitimate 
interest in his life. Thiers the statesman 
is painted for us here in good strong colours ; 
Thiers the orator and writer, in fainter 
hues; Thiers the art lover and collector, 
scarcely even in outline: and Thiers the 
man, only at most in grisaille. 

Frank T. Mabzials. 


new novels. 

Helen Treveryan. By John Roy. In 3 vols. 
(Macmillans.) 

God's Fool. By Maarten Maartens. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 

A Tangled Webb. By Lady Lindsay. In 2 
vols. (A. & 0. Black.) 

The Last Touches. By Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Infelix: a Society Story. By Lady Duntze. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

Pierre and his People. By Gilbert Parker, 
(Methuen.) 

Young Lueretia. By Mary Wilkins. 
(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

The author of Helen Treveryan reveals him¬ 
self pretty soon to the wideawake reader as 
a member of one or other of the Indian 
services, though we should dissuade any 
laborious enquirer after personal facts from 
endeavouring to hunt up the name of John 
Roy among soldiers, or “politicals,” or 
civilians of any kind. The note, however, 


is given not merely by the presence of 
knowledge on every pa^e, but by two slight 
undernotes of complaint which are very 
common on Indian official lips—neither, we 
fear, without provocation, though we trust 
that both are a little exaggerated. Mr. 
“ John Roy ” has drawn a decidedly sanglant 
(Dryden used the English word in the same 
sense, but we are too mealy-mouthed for that 
now) portrait of Mr. Pitt Wright, the young 
Englishman of fortune who comes ont to India 
with official and other recommendations, and 
quarters himself upon everybody, from the 
Viceroy downwards, as coolly as if he were 
a conqueror, and in an enemy’s country; 
manifesting not the slightest gratitude to his 
hosts, and something less than the slightest 
courtesy to his hostesses. We hope the 
picture is exaggerated; but we must confess 
that there is a very remarkable consensus of 
testimony the other way among Anglo- 
Indians, some of whom at least are very 
far removed from any taint of inhoepitality 
or churlishness. As for the second, the 
older, complaint of the way in which 
Englishmen at home neglect the interests 
ana the affairs of India, that is natural: it 
is rather too well founded, but it certainly 
is exaggerated. Our countrymen in the 
Land of Regrets are too apt to forget that 
we neglect and forget all English interests 
(including home ones) by turns. However, 
these things have little to do with the merits 
of Helen Treveryan as a novel. These 
merits are considerable. The painting of 
manners is always bright and lively; the 
characters are well defined ; the sketch of 
the cooping up of General Roberts’s force at 
Cabul is first-rate, and many of the fight¬ 
ing passages in the same part of the book 
are not inferior. Mr. Pitt Wright (though, 
as we have said, we hope a charge ) is a very 
clever charge of a very disgusting and too 
common Mnd of cub. But Mr. Roy has, 
from inexperience doubtless, fallen into two 
errors which a critic could have warned him 
of. He has carried on the time of his story 
too long. He has anticipated the birth of his 
heroine ; and, after making her marry hero 
number one (a very good fellow), without 
any apparent disillusion or disappointment^ 
he has conducted her leisurely into the arms 
of hero number two (who, be it said in 
passing, is rather too much of a prig. 
Both these things have no doubt been done 
by great novelists ; but they are dangerous 
things to do and best avoided by the novice. 


The last book of the very clever author 
of The Sin of Joost Avelingk is worthy of 
his reputation for cleverness and for writing 
attractive, and scarcely in the least exotic, 
English. It is unworthy of him, we think, 
in a certain want of compression and in 
the violent involution and contortion of the 
plot. To begin a book with an elaborate 
intimation of a certain murder, then to jump 
back for a generation or thereabouts and to 
tell the story in a sufficiently leisurely 
manner for three volumes, at only the end 
of which is the murder actually committed 
and explained, is one of those “studio 
tricks ” which have often been fashionable, 
and have sometimes succeeded in all arts, 
but which in no art can be pronounced very 
good. Moreover, it seems to us that the 
filling is too voluminous—that ingeniously 
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observed and well written as the story is, 
there is not enough real matter in it for 
threo volumes, perhaps barely enough for 
two However, that may be very much a 
matter of opinion. There is no doubt about 
the effectiveness of the finale—the self- 
sacrifice of “God’s Fool” who, in conse¬ 
quence of an accident in childhood, has 
suffered from brain affections that have 
ended in blindness and a form of mental 
incapacity, which is not adjudged to be 
incapacity of managing affairs. So that he 
remains the senior partner and nominal 
head of a vast business, which is entirely 
in tho hands of his brothers. It would in 
the case of this kind of book be wrong to 
hint what this finale is, or the precise 
nature of the relations between the two 
brothers, Hendrik and Hubert. These 
things are well managed; but the chief 
merit of the book is to be found in the care¬ 
ful and successful portraiture of the bourgeois 
life of “ Koopstad,” and especially the 
character of Cornelia, Hendrik’s wife. 
These various excellences indeed may, to 
some people, atone for the faults noted 
above; and certainly on any estimate the 
book is not commonplace. 

The idea of Lady Lindsay’s A Tangled 
Web has enough both of ingenuity and of 
audacity. It starts from one of those 
wonderful advertisements which we have 
all seen, and in which “ a lady of title ” 
offers to introduce unchaperoned young 
ladies (common for choice) into “ the best 
society” for a consideration. The oddity 
lies in selecting for the purpose a young 
woman who has a perfect right to enter the 
best society herself. “Lady Griselda ” is 
a Scottish heiress, who seems to be left in 
a state of friendlessness and relationlessness 
rather strange anywhere in a lass with both 
tocher and pedigree, and nowhere more 
strange than in Scotland. She is so set 
upon going an fond de Vinconnupour trouver du 
nouveau, that she determines to submit her¬ 
self to the chaperoning of the advertising 
Lady Bingham as plain Marjorie Smith, of 
Australia, overcoming the objections of her 
factor, and of “Gallikins,” an affectionate 
companion. Of course she comes in contact 
with the very people she wishes to avoid— 
some English relations of her mother’s— 
and of course she falls in love with one of 
them; but the reader may be left to find 
out all about that. For the rest, the thing 
is sufficiently agreeable, though the manners 
of Wilfrid Aveling, the lover, seem to leave 
to desire, and the position of the heroine, 
Marjorie or Grisell, is distinctly false. But 
there are periods in which manners often 
leave to desire, and positions are frequently 
false. 

It was a good notion of Mrs. Clifford’s to 
issue, shortly after the decided and deserved 
success of Aunt Anne, a collection of shorter 
stories. The dates of their original appear¬ 
ances are not, we think, given; but it is 
pretty certain that they represent an inter¬ 
mediate stage of craftswomanship between 
Mrs. Keith's Crime and the later novel, 
and they certainly also show an advance 
therein. The opening and title story— 
which tells how a wily English woman 
by utilising her natural advantages, suc¬ 


ceeded in prevailing on a ferocious French 
painter, whom she had attracted and rejected 
in earlier days, to soften a ferociously 
true portrait of her which he had been 
induced by money to paint after he became 
famous—is very clever; and the same 
quality rarely fails iu the other contents of 
the volume. Mrs. Clifford may also be 
congratulated on having abandoned for the 
most part the typographical and other 
tricks which marred Mrs. Keith's Crime. 
It is always wise, when you have power, 
as Mrs. Clifford has, to leave it to itself. 
“That will be better for it,” as was said of 
old. If with power you can conjoin charm, 
then you do the greatest things. We are 
not so certain that Mrs. Clifford has yet 
mastered this conjunction ; but there are so 
many who are unable to give us either one 
or the other! 

Of such is Lady Duntze. A person who 
calls his or her book “ a society novel,” 
may be said to provoke d outrance any critic 
of fairly decent taste. For our part, in such 
cases we make immense allowances. If the 
offender can be saved, even so as by fire, 
the almost inconceivably low standard of 
comparison which he or she invites is 
always present with us. “ I do not write 
English,” the title pleads; “I cater only 
for the vulgar; please be lenient with me.” 
We shall be as lenient as we can. Lady 
Duntze’s heroine, who has a rather stupid 
but sufficiently amiable and sufficiently 
affectionate husband, “ takes up with ” a 
most appalling sweep, and being a fool as 
well as not much better than she should be, 
poisons herself instead of playing the game 
through. Thus she fails from the only 
three conceivable standpoints. “ Why did 
you love anybody but your husband ? ” says 
Morality. “ Why did you adopt French 
customs « demit" says Cynicism. “Why 
couldn’t you wait for a gentleman f ” says 
Taste. And Jetta Carew is cast in all the 
three trials. 

The stories contained in Pierre and his 
People are interesting, and the book is not 
commonplace. It deals with the Hudson’s 
Bay country—as one is still inclined to call 
it, notwithstanding the mediatising of the 
great company—the country of habitants and 
voyageurs, of French and Indian half castes, 
of Irish and Scotch exiles, of English 
emigrants and travellers, all subjected to an 
English-American constitution and adminis¬ 
tration, and to a curious blending (such as 
hardly exists anywhere now in the United 
States themselves) of Eastern civilisation 
and Western savagery of scene. We are 
not quite sure that in any single instance 
Mr. Parker has got the story-interest or the 
story-machinery quite right. He does not 
seem able to tell a tale; but he has done 
what is, perhaps, rarer—he has given the 
atmosphere of an unfamiliar state of life. 

We are afraid that Mr. James Payn, who 
the other day proclaimed his dislike of The 
Wide, Wide World, would not like Young 
Lucretia. You cannot please overybody ; 
and there are people, we are told, who thiuk 
Gil Bias overrated. The Wide, Wide World 
is not quite so good as Gil Bias ; but it has 
its merits, and those who can perceive them 
will perceive the merits (especially as they 
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lie in much smaller compass) of Young 
Lucretia and her companion tales. We 
like them. They have the virtue which is 
wanting in so much contemporary American 
work—they represent the natural actions 
and thoughts « f natural people, not the 
actions and thoughts, or abstinences from 
action and thought, of people who have been 
educated, who havo come to tho conclusion 
that there is Eoglish literature, French 
literature, and what not, and who want to 
go one or a dozen better. We make our 
compliment to Miss or Mrs. Mary Wilkins, 
and shall be glad to read another book of 
hers. George Saixtsbtjry. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

The Girls and I: A Veracious History. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by L. Leslie 
Brooke. (Macmillans.) As last year, so again 
now, Mrs. Molesworth has chosen to keep to her 
older and better style, with which she first won 
fame in Carrots. And, for our own part, we 
hope that she will never again admit into her 
stories for and about children the disturbing 
element of the supernatural. “ I ” is a little 
boy, the only brother of four sisters, who is 
inevitably attuned somewhat to the feminine 
temperaments that surround him and make up 
his life ; for the father is pushed into the back¬ 
ground—as is the way with modem fathers— 
and the grandfather is yet more shadowy. 
The experienced art of the authoress is well 
shown in her portrayal of the mixed motives 
of this boy, who gives us some months of his 
autobiography. The incidents are of a common¬ 
place kind, though we are introduced to one or 
two aristocratic personages; and the whole 
story is very simple and (in the true sense) 
realistic. There is, of course, something of a 
mystery, and a few strange coincidences; but 
without these not even Mrs. Molesworth’s 
skill would be able surely to hold tho attention 
of young readers. As to the illustrations, 
whether Mr. Leslie Brooke has improved, or 
whether we havo become more familiar with 
him, we know not; but we will say that he 
has reconciled us to Mr. Walter Crane’s retire¬ 
ment from the long partnership. The boy is 
always admirable, particularly on the title- 
page. 

Gil the Gunner: or, The Youngest Officer in 
the East. By George Manville Fenn. Illus¬ 
trated by W. H. Overend (S.P.C.K.). To those 
who remember the Mutiny and the passions it 
aroused, it will seem a bold thing on the part 
of Mr. Manville Fenn to have taken for his 
hero, or one of his heroes, a ringleader of the 
revolt. According to the historical facts, not 
a single native chief—except, perhaps, the 
Amazon Bani of Jhansi—affords material for 
this sort of romantic treatment. But we dare 
say that our author knows his public; and that 
the present generation of English boys, not 
born of Anglo-Indian stock, are ready to 
believe in an Indian Saladin. The nominal 
hero of the book is a lad, fresh from home, 
who is appointed to a battery of Bengal Horse 
Artillery circa 1856. The gunners, of course, 
were Europeans ; but when the sepoys in 1 he 
same cantonment rose, they managed to carry 
off the guns with their horses. The helpless 
indignation of the dismounted gunners, and 
the clever stratagem by which they recovered 
their guus and horses, forms the most effective 
scene in the stoiy. The hero gets severely 
wounded, and is taken prisoner by the 
mutineers. Indeed, he owes his life to their 
Roja—a Muhammadan, by the way—who 
turns out to be none other than a regimental 
syce whom he has always befriended. All this 
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part seems to us improbable and long drawn 
out. But at the end we are treated to some 
good fighting; while the hero is ultimately 
rescued from a position that is both physically 
and morally awkward. We have read better 
books by Mr. Manville Fenn. 

Fifty-two Other Stories for Boys. Edited by 
Alfred H. Miles. (Hutchinson.) Fifty-two 
Other Stories for Girls. (Same Editor and 
Publishers.) Fifty-two Fairy Tales. (Same 
Editor and Publishers.) If among the children 
of to-day the instinct of gratitude has not been 
dulled by the extravagance of benefaction, Mr. 
Miles must surely be as dear to them as were 
the delightful Peter Parley, and the genial Old 
Humphrey to their fathers and mothers. His 
new stories for boys and girls are, we think, if 
possible, even better than their predecessors, 
though wo are well aware that this is a verdict 
which to those who only know the predecessors 
must seem ridiculously extravagant. To boys 
and girls who take this view, and who are 
sufficiently alive to their own interests to read 
the “ Gift Book ” column of the Academy, we 
would simply say: “ Persuade some father, 
mother, uncle, aunt, or friend to give you the 
Other Stories for a Christmas box, and then see 
if you do not agree with us.” All the old 
favourites, Mr. Henty, Mr. Manville Fenn, Dr. 
Gordon Stables, Mrs. Linnaeus Banks, Miss Rosa 
Mulholland, and others are well to the fore, and 
there are a host of new friends, among whom Mr. 
A. Lincoln Green, the author ofthat capital story, 
“The Vengeance of Yussuf Ben Sadi,” deserves 
special mention. Of Fifty-two Fairy Tales it 
need only be said that Mr. Andrew Lang, of 
red, blue, and green editorial fame, has found 
a friendly but formidable rival. Mr. Miles 
probably does not profess to be a specialist in 
fairy lore; but in variety of interest and delight¬ 
fulness his collection of fairy stories from 
German, Italian, Spanish, Swedish, and Oriental 
sources is bad to beat. When the children 
have gone to bed, the book is tolerably certain 
to bo devoured by their seniors—that is, by 
such of their seniors as know what is good for 
them. 

Dear. By the Author of “ Tip Cat.” (Innes.) 
When a new edition of the history of Christian 
names is written, a special chapter must be 
devoted to those which have been inadvertently 
given. The charming heroine of this charming 
book got hers in this way. Her absent-minded 
father had listened to many discussions as to 
what his little one’s name should be, but forgot 
all about the matter when he held the child in 
his'arms at the font, and there bestowed upon 
her publicly the name she already bore within 
his heart. It suited her admirably; and every 
one seemed to know intuitively what it was, 
and would address her by it. How she grew up 
in the poor parsonage, shedding brightness upon 
all its inmates, is told with just that mixture of 
pathos and humour which the authoress has at 
her command and has elsewhere displayed. 
The country scenes and the country folk are 
faithfully drawn—not overdrawn nor drawn 
from fancy; and the “little parson,” who 
reminds one in some points of the good priest 
in Les Misfrables, is, we hope, not without a 
parallel in the ranks of the Anglican clergy. We 
suppose it was necessary for the story’s sake 
that Dear should marry the wrong man, but the 
writer at any rate repented the deed; and we are 
able to put down this pretty tale with a smile 
and not a sigh, and that is as it should be. 

Little Joan Maitland. By E. C. Phillips. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) This is a book for 
small children and for baby-lovers among 
adults. We are introduced to Little Joan 
Maitland at the earliest possible moment of 
her infancy, and we lose sight of her at the 
early age of five or six. But ber baby life 
between these points is very pleasingly and 1 


naturally told; and we are persuaded that few 
readers who can appreciate a small child’s 
history will be able to resist the fascination 
which Little Joan exercises both within and 
without the home circle. The humanising 
effect she produces on the moody temper and 
desolate life of Sir Howard Glen is another 
version of the lesson told in such a masterly 
maimer by George Eliot in her incomparable 
Silas Mar iter. 

Condemned as a Nihilist. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) Of course Mr. Henty does with 
ability whatever he puts his hand to. But in 
this story of the possibilities that, so to 
speak, lie in wait for the spirited and adventur¬ 
ous youth who goes to Russia, he seems rather 
overburdened with his sub j ect. His book seems 
long, and a considerable portion of it has a 
“got up” look. Godfrey Bullen, however, 
who goes to 8t. Petersburg in connexion with 
his father’s business, and there falling into 
what used to be considered “bad company,” 
is sent to Siberia as a Nihilist, is a very good 
example of the English public schoolboy who 
never ceases to be a public schoolboy. We 
cannot say much for the Russians and others 
whose acquaintance Godfrey makes in the 
course of his travels; they have an unreal look. 
The escape from Siberia, however, is well told, 
and the description of prison life is very 
graphic. 

The Guinea Stamp. By Annie S. Swan. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) There is a 
good deal more both of sin and of misery in this 
story than is generally to be found in books by 
Annie S. Swan. Glasgow dreariness and 
music-hall vulgarity are almost realistically 
painted. The would-be hero of the story 
seduces a poor girl; and the undaunted heroine 
marries the brother of the seduced girl. Still, 
there is more “grit” in The Guinea Stamp 
than there is in most stories of the sort; and 
its author evidently does know Glasgow 
middle-class life. Three of the leading char¬ 
acters—the miserly Uncle Abel, Gladys 
Graham (who makes none the worse an heiress 
that she has to experience very dismal poverty 
before she secures her fortune), and her gnarled 
oak of a sweetheart—are admirably sketched. 

Strange Yet True. By Dr. Macaulay. 
(Nisbet.) In this collection Dr. Macaulay 
gives all sorts and conditions of authentic (or, 
at least, reasonably authenticated) stories; it 
is, indeed, a Scotch haggis of those facts which 
are stranger than fiction. The very different 
“ affairs ” of the Armada, The Kent, The Royal 
George, and The Vega are here given; and 
Martin Luther, Guy Fawkes, Anson, Thomas 
Muir, and the Brothers Haldane rub shoulders 
with each other. But if the meal that Dr. 
Macaulay supplies suggests “ promiscuous 
feeding,” the quality is good. He tells his 
stories in an eminently “ popular ” style. This 
is an admirable book to put into the hands of 
a lad of the best Sunday-school type. 

“The Dainty Books.” — For Grown-Up 
Children. By L. B. Walford. Mum Fidgets. 
By Constance Milman. (Innes.) Charm¬ 
ing little volumes are these, with “ dainty ” 
covers and pretty illustrations, and we expect 
they will be among the most popular gift books 
of the season. Some of Mrs. Walford’s stories 
have, we think, appeared before; but in their 
new form they will be welcomed by lovers of 
children even more than by children themselves. 
They are pictures of child life drawn with a 
delicate and sympathetic hand. “Mum 
Fidgets ” is amusing and less wildly improbable 
than “The Two Richards,” in which Miss 
Milman is scarcely at her best. 

The Thirsty Sword : a Story of the Norse 
Invasion of Scotland. By Robert Leighton. 
(Blackie.) Mr. Leighton has broken new 


ground, and, with the aid of the printer 
and the designer (Mr. Alfred Pearoe), has 
produced a volume which will attract the boys. 
He deals with the invasion of the Western 
Isles of Scotland in the thirteenth century by 
Hakon, King of Norway, and has blended 
fiction and history together in a skilful -way. 
The introduction of a couple of maps is both 
useful and astute, as they help to give the 
story an additional degree of vraisemblance, and 
to counterbalance the marvels and mysteries 
with which the pages abound. As an 
antiquary’s picture of u remote age, Mr. 
Leighton’s work may be full of blemishes ; bat 
as a vigorous tale of doughty deeds and simple 
virtues—as well as of uncanny creatures—it 
will secure for itself no small popularity, and 
will deserve it. 

Spitewinter. By Helen Shipton. (S.P.C.K.) 
The authoress is a well-known and esteemed 
purveyor of children’s fiction, and accordingly 
we expect good work from her hands. Spite- 
winter does not rank with her more elaborate 
efforts, but the story is decidedly pleasing and 
well told. In its course a question of casuistry 
crops up, which has been frequently utilised by 
fiotion writers—viz., the obligation of a man 
who has, as he supposes (though his supposition 
is wrong), committed the crime of murder to 
give himself up to justice and so exonerate a 
suspected person. The duty is not in this 
instance so hampered by other obligations as 
to seem impossible; and so the problem, such as 
it is, is both ethically and readily solved. Eunice 
Goodwin is a charming heroine, and her crusty 
but genuine old father is well drawn. Healthy 
in tone and entertaining in narrative, this book 
is one to be by all means commended. 

Cousin Isabel. By Marion Andrews. 
(Gardner, Darton & Co.) This is another 
addition to the many stories based upon the 
Siege of Londonderry, or at all events taking 
that exciting episode as an historical back¬ 
ground. The actual incidents of the siege are 
interwoven into the life of “ Cousin Isabel ” and 
her relations with a fair amount of skill, and the 
story is not wholly unworthy of its sensational 
and heroic environment. It must, however, be 
regarded as no small tribute to Lord Macaulay's 
picturesque history of the same events, that it 
renders almost every other reproduction of it 
comparatively tame and spiritless. The 
authoress of Cousin Isabel has, however, 
attained a more than average success. 

The boy who wishes to run away to sea will 
probably act promptly if he reads Steady Your 
Helm! by W. C. Metcalfe (Nisbet). It is 
crammed with adventures which befall two 
schoolboys. They make a voyage to China, and 
discover the skeleton of an uncle who has been 
thoughtful enough to leave his private papers 
near him. Then the bones tumble asunder as 
in a pantomime; but all ends happily. The 
tone of the book is excellent. The scenes at 
school are weak and sufficiently fanciful. Every 
now and then the diotion of the story is 
ludiorous. Who ever heard a boy grumble 
because “ he was classed in the category of 
idle fellows P ” Some of the ruffians might 
have sailed with Mr. Stevenson, and this is a 
high recommendation. 

New Relations. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.) 

A new story by this popular authoress will be 
welcomed by girls. Like all Mrs. Marshall’s 
books, this is pleasantly and brightly written. 
The dialogue is easy and natural; and the 
characters are well drawn, though we are in¬ 
clined to think that the stage is rather over¬ 
crowded. Notwithstanding this, we can cor¬ 
dially recommend Neto Relations as a gift book 
for girls. 

St. Dunstan’s Clock. By E. Ward. (Seeley.) 

In this historical tale for children Miss Ward 
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has broken entirely new ground. The Btory 
of the great fire of London in 1666 is admirably 
told, and much insight is given into the ways 
and manner of life of the shopkeepers in our 
gTeat city in the seventeenth century. The 
illustrations are unusually good, and in every 
way it is a book to be recommended. 

A Rough, Road. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus Banks. 
(Blackie.) We rather fancy we have met 
with this story before under another title; and 
the supposition, if true, conveys a disagreeable 
suspicion that “gift books,” purporting to be 
fresh from the author’s pen and the printer’s 
type, are in reality products of a bygone 
“ season,” with a new title-page and cover. 
Whether this be so or not, there is no reason in 
this case why the story should not have achieved 
immediate success, for it is decidedly entertain¬ 
ing as well as instructive. It tells us—to use 
the authoress’s supplementary title, “ How the 
Boy makes a Man of Himself.” The boy is 
Robert Wallis, who is driven from home by 
the severity of his schoolmaster father, and who 
earns his living by trading with needles. The 
authoress describes the boy’s trials and priva¬ 
tions with a skill and realistic pathos which 
could not easily be bettered. The road is 
decidedly rough, but “ it is a long lane that has 
no turning ; ” and it ends with the customary 
extravagantly good fortune which in story books 
is reserved for good and perseveringly honest 
boys. 

Lilia Thorn's Voyage. By Grace Stebbing. 
(Nisbet.) We must confess to a feeling of 
disappointment after reading this book. We 
remember some capital stories from Miss 
Stebbing’s pen, such as That Aggravating School 
Girl ; but the present one seems to us both 
feeble and unnatural. Lilia Thom is a small 
child with an immense mass of fair hair (which 
plays an important part in the story), who 
undertakes along sea voyage practically alone, 
though nominally under the charge of some 
friends. Her numerous adventures on board 
ship, her rather unnatural conversations, and 
the crowning excitement of a storm at sea, 
make up the story. It is a harmless but 
unnecessary production, and we are sorry to be 
unable to commend the illustrations. 

Mrs. Lupton's Lodgings. By Laura M. Lane. 
(Partridge.) This is an extremely sentimental 
story, the events of which oscillate between 
Mrs. Lupton’s lodgings and the British 
Museum. The characters, one and all, are 
vividly depicted ; indeed they are so real that 
they may not improbably have been drawn 
from life. The story has also the advantage of 
being well illustrated, the head and tail pieces 
being scraps of views partly from the galleries of 
the museum, partly from spots in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. This is an employment of photo¬ 
graphy in the artistic adornment of books of 
which we are likely to see a large development 
in the future. The effect of these pictorial 
scraps in giving a local habitation and a homely 
reality to the fiotitious incidents of a story is 
unquestionable. 

Another Man's Burdin. By Austin Clare. 
(S. P. C. K.) Healthily written and suitable to 
a parish library. Christopher is a sturdy, 
honest, north country workman with good 
stuff in him; and, if Clara be more refined and 
cultivated than most of her class, she is not 
impossible, and is a worthy ideal for girls to 
set before them. 

Another clergyman, the Rev. G. E. Mason, 
who together with Rev. C. Bodington was sent 
by the late Archbishop of York to preach 
missions in New Zealand, gives a sensible 
account of his expedition in Round the Round 
World (S.P.O.K.). His impressions of scenery, 
life, and character are brief and to the point; 
and colonial religion as here painted will surprise 


many. Mr. Mason has a keen eye for flowers 
and natural beauty, and his straightforward 
narrative would form an excellent companion 
to anyone making the grand tour of our own 
days. 

Mr. E. A. Martin publishes a little volume 
of essays on familiar points of natural history, 
especially geological subjects, under the title, 
Amidst Nature's Realms (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.). They are neither better nor worse than 
many suoh collections which appeal year after 
year to young students. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will shortly 
publish a volume entitled, National Life and 
Character by Dr. C. H. Pearson (formerly of 
Oriel College, and late of Melbourne). It is an 
attempt to investigate the tendency of event", in a 
rather remote future, on the assumption that there 
are no great political convulsions, but that causes 
now beginning to operate receive full effect. The 
author believes that the higher races of mankind 
have reached pretty nearly the full limit of 
expansion ; that as nations are confined more and 
more to their existing limits, State Socialism 
will prevail everywhere ; that this tendency will 
be favoured by the general extension of military 
service and by the growth of large towns ; that 
the new society will gain by an increased -in¬ 
tensity of patriotic sentiment; but that family 
life will be to some extent broken up, and that 
individual character will lose in self-reliance more 
than it gains in sobriety. 

Messrs. Longmans will shortly publish the 
Japanese play written by Sir Edwin Arnold 
during his reoent residence in Tokyo. It is 
entitled Adzuma ; or, The Japanese Wife ; and 
it aims at telling, in dramatic form and with 
faithful adherence to native manners, a popular 
mediaeval story of feminine virtue. Though 
composed as a literary work, it is hoped that it 
may hereafter be acted on the American and 
English stage. 

Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have in the 
press a fourth volume of the new series of Stats 
Trials, covering the period from 1639 to 1843. 
It will thus include the trials of the Chartists, 
Freet, Feargus O’Connor, and Thomas Cooper 
(who died only the other day); of Oxford, 
Francis, and Bean, for shooting at the Queen ; 
of Lord Cardigan, before the H'>uw of Lords, for 
his duel; and of Moxon, for publishing Shelley’s 
Queen Mab. 

Dr. Jessopp’s Studies by a Recluse will be ready 
next week. The titles of the ess its are as 
follows : “ St. Albans and her Historian,” 

“ Bury St. Edmunds,” “ On the Edge of the East 
Anglian Holy Land,” "The Origin of the Towns,” 
“ The Land and its Owners,” “ Random Roam¬ 
ing” “The Real Old Country Gentleman,” 
“ A Suggestion for my Titles.” 

The next volume in Mr. Archibald Constable’s 
“ Oriental Miscellany ” will be a reprint of 
Broughton’s Letters written in a Mahratta Camp 
during the year 1809, with coloured illustrations, 
a map, ana notes. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, the 
son of the historian of the Mahratta 3 , contributes 
an introduction. 

Mrs. Fisher (Miss Arabella Buckley) has 
written an elementary book on English history, 
which will appear immediately in Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.’s series of “ History Primers.” 

Mr. H. C. Arnold Forster has been for 
some timepast engaged in the preparation of a 
series of Bfistorical Readers, designed to meet 
the most recent requirements of the Now Code. 
The books will be issued by Messrs. C issell & 
Co., under the title of Things New and Old; 
or, Stories from English History; and the 
earlier Standards are nearly ready for publica¬ 
tion. 


Among the works which Mr. T. Fisher Unwin 
will publish in the Christmas and New Year 
season are Old Rabbit, the Voodoo, and Other 
Sorcerers, edited by Miss Mary Alicia Owen, 
with an introduction by Mr. Charles G. Leland, 
and pictures by Miss Owen and Mr. Louis Wain; 
Seventy Years of Life in the Victorian Era, em¬ 
bracing a travelling record in Australia, New 
Zealand, and America, by Mr. J. Vaughan 
Hughes; Kelt or Gael, a comparative essay, by 
Mr. T. de Courcy Atkics; St. George and the 
Dragon, a world-wide legend localised by Miss 
Sarah Ann Matson, illustrated in outline by 
Miss Claudia May Southby; Three Generations 
of Englishmen, by Mrs. Janet Ross, in a new 
edition entirely revised and greatly altered, with 
a portrait of Lady Duff Gordon, by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, now for the first time published. 

In the “ Independent Novel ” series, Poor Lady 
Massy, by Miss H. Rutherford Russell, will 
appear; and in The Pseudonym Library,” 
Colette, by Philippe St. Hilaire, the author of 
Jean de Ktrdren; also new editions of The Revolu¬ 
tion in Tanner's Lane and Miriam’s Schooling, 
both by Mark Rutherford, and edited by Reuben 
Shapcott: an illustrated child’s book, The Princess 
Heliotrope, by Miss V. Pendred ; a new edition 
of Farce Blossoms, by Mils R. M. Kettle; and 
the second volume of Our Earth, by Mr. George 
Ferguson. 

Mr. Unwin has also in preparation The Heart 
of the IVild Sierras, by the Rev. G. W. White. 
This work recalls a recent sojourn of the author 
in Spain. Mr. White has conversed with mule¬ 
teers, and taken down from their lips a number of 
songs and melodies. 

The Guild and School of Handicraft 
announces for publication a Christmas story 
entitled From Whitechapel to Camclot, by Mr. 
C. R. Ashbee, with illustrations by M. or N. 

The next volume of Messrs. Henry & Co.’s 
“ Whitefriars Library of Wit and Humour ” 
will be His Lordship, written by Mr. G. B. 
Burgin, the assistant editor of the Idler. 

Messrs. James Blackwood & Co., of Lovell’s- 
court, have in the press The Maid of Fleet: a Love 
Romance of the Nineteenth Century, by Mr. 
George McKeand, with illustrations by Mr. John 
Faed and Mr. Thomas Faed. 

A volume of verse by Mr. R. Alleyne Harris, 
entitled The Tivofold Life, is announced for 
immediate publication, by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mr. William Brockie, a Sunderland journ¬ 
alist and author of several local works, has now 
in the press a volume to be entitled Sunderland 
Worthies: Natives, Residents, and Visitors. 

Mr. Kineton Parkes, of the Nicholson In¬ 
stitute, Leek, proposes to publish a series of 
booklets, in a very limited edition, to be called 
the “ Leek Press Papers.” The first will be an 
address delivered lately at the Leek Town Hall, 
by Mr. Walter Crane, upon “ The Relation of 
Art to Education and Social Life.” 

The Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge announce a new edition of Doris, by the 
Rev. 1 >r. Jessopp, the first edition of 8000 having 
run out in a little over three weeks. 

The same publishers also announce a new 
edition of Misi Rossetti’s Face of the Deep, which 
was published a few months ago. 

A second edition of The Veiled Hand, by 
Mr. Frederick Wicks, which was isened last 
month by Messrs. Elen, Remington & Co., is 
now in the press, and will be ready before 
Christmas. 

Herr Bode, well known in Germany as a 
student of Goethe literature, having recently 
died, his uoique coll ■ dion of artis'i: illustra¬ 
tions to G jethe’s “Faust" aud the Faust legend. 
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has passed into the hands of Dr. Alexander 
Tille, of Qneen Margaret College, Glasgow, who 
will ultimately bequeath it to the University of 
Leipzig. Meanwhile, he is about to bring his 
treasure to London for one evening, when, at 
the rooms of the Medical Society, 11, Chandos- 
street, Cavendish-square, they will be exhibited, 
with comments, on Friday, December 16, at an 
evening meeting of the English Goethe Society. 
Prof, Herkomer has been asked to take the chair. 
The collection comprises about four hundred 
pieces, mostly original engravings, in some cases 
photographs after prints. Among the artists re¬ 
presented are Peter Cornelius, Kaulbach, Retzsch, 
Nehrlich, Ronewka, Seibertz, Ereling, L. Mayer, 
Makart, and others. Cards of invitation may be 
obtained from Dr. Eugene Oswald, secretary to 
the Society, 49, Blomneld-road, Maida-hill. 

The Rev. Wentworth Webster has reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Bayonne Historical 
Society a paper entitled “Sur Quelques Inscrip¬ 
tions du Pays Basque et des Environs.” He 
does not profess to have made a complete collec¬ 
tion, but only to record such as have caught bis 
jye durin g a residence of many years. One or two 
may go back to Roman times, but the majority 
are quite modem, being written on houses, sun¬ 
dials, clocks, &c.—only very few are in Basque. 
The following, on a sundial at Osses, is worthy of 
1 teing added to Mrs. Gatty’scatalogue; orhoithilcea 
—“bear death in mind.” A sea-tower on the 
Spanish side of the frontier records that it was 
erected by King Philip, in 1598, ad reprimenda 
piralum latrocinia, which our author thinks may 
refer to the ravages of Sir Francis Drake. A frag¬ 
ment of the substructure of the guillotine near St 
Jean de Luz has an inscription which apparently 
reads: “ La terreur chasse la tyrannie." Mr. 
Webster says that he has been unable to discover 
any traces whatever of the Arabs, either in in¬ 
scriptions, words, or architecture. Incidentally, 
he gives some good examples of popular etymo¬ 
logy. Fuenterrabia is sometimes interpreted to 
mean “the fountain of the Arabs.” But the 
Basque name is Ondarrabia = “ two sand banks,” 
which was corrupted first to unda rapida, and 
then to fans rnpidus. So the Celtic name, 
Llwybrdun, in Galicia, properly translated as 
castelho do carninho, has become Libredon. Finally, 
Mr. Webster has a word about the inscriptions in 
all languages with which M. Antoine d’ Abbadie, 
the traveller and savant, has covered his house. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

The English Illustrated Magazine will shortly 
change hands, Messrs. Macmillan & Co. having 
disposed of the copyright to Mr. Edward Arnold. 
The magazine will be published as usual by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. until the March 
number, after which it will be issued by Mr. 
Edward Arnold. 

Owing to the strong interest shown in Mr. 
Stop ford Brooke’s criticism of Lord Tennyson, 
and to Prof. H. 8. Foxwell’s paper on the 
monetary conference now sitting at Brussels, a 
reprint of the December number of the Con¬ 
temporary Review has been found necessary. 

The Christmas number of the Strand Maga¬ 
zine will contain an article on the Queen’s 
studies in Hindustani and her warm patronage 
of Oriental learning, written by Moulvi Rafi- 
liddin Ahmad. The Queen, who has of late 
entered upon the acquisition of her new lan¬ 
guage with zeal, has been pleased to copy two 
pages out of her Indian diary, both in Hindu¬ 
stani and English, to be facsimiled in the article, 
and has also perused and revised the portions 
relating to h< r studies. 

The January number of the Young Man, which 
commences a new volume, will contain a com¬ 
plete story by Mr. Barry Pain; some Remi¬ 
niscences of Browning, by the Rev. H. R. 


Haweis; an article on “How to Study 
Astronomy,” by Sir Robert S. Ball; and a 
character sketch of the Duke of York, by one 
of his oldest friends, with portraits, facsimile 
autograph, and other illustrations. Dr. Conan 
Doyle writes upon “ The Best Book of the 
Year ” ; Mr. George Manville Fenn commences 
a new serial story; Mr. H. W. Massingham 
shows how a young man can make a living by 
journalism; Mr. F. C. Gould gives some inform¬ 
ation about “The Art of Caricature,” with 
specimens of his work; and there are other 
articles by Dr. Stalker, the Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
Mr. Herbert Paul, &c. The programme for 
1893 promises contributions from the Bishop of 
Ripon, Archdeacon Farrar, Archdeacon Sin¬ 
clair, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. G. J. Holy- 
oake, Mr. Fred Henderson, Dr. Clifford, the 
Rev. C. A. Berry, the Dean of Norwich, Mr. 
R. F. Horton, &c. 

A character sketch of Mrs. Gladstone, by 
the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, will appear in the 
Young Woman for January, accompanied by a 
new portrait and sketches of the principal rooms 
at Hawarden. 

Among the original articles to appear in the 
forthcoming issue of the Religious Review of 
Reviews will be “The Constitution of the 
Church,” II., by Canon Mathews ; “ The Gospel 
of the Incarnation,” a sermon by the Rev. 
J. W. Diggle; “ The Problem of Poverty,” I., 
by the Rev. A. Finlayson; and “The Church 
and Poor Law Reform,” by the Rev. J. Cairns. 
The frontispiece will be a portrait of the Bishop 
of Winshester. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. William Ridgeway, professor of Greek 
at Queen’s College, Galway, and author of The 
Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Stand¬ 
ards, published this year by the Cambridge 
University Press, has been elected to the Disney 
chair of archaeology at Cambridge, in succes¬ 
sion to Canon Browne. The term is for five 
years, and the duties do not involve regular 
residence. 

Mr. Fred. Brown, head master of the 
Westminster School of Art, has been appointed 
to the Slade chair of fine art at University 
College, London, vacant by the resignation of 
M. Legros. 

Prof. Theodore Aufrecht, of Bonn—who 
compiled a catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in 
the Bodleian as long ago as 1864—has now 
offered to catalogue the Sanskrit MSS. in the 
University Library at Cambridge. He proposes 
to reside in Cambridge for the purpose. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have approved Mr. J. H. Middleton, Slade 
professor of fine art and director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, for the degree of Doctor in 
Letters. 

The following have been eleoted to honorary 
fellowships at Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge: Mr. A. H. Green, professor of 
geology at Oxford; Dr. Arthur Ransome, of 
Manchester; and Mr. G. J. Romanes. 

In response to the memorial already referred 
to in the Academy, the Council at Cambridge 
has proposed the appointment of a syndicate 
“ to consider what changes, if any, are advis¬ 
able and practicable in the times of holding 
tripos examinations.” 

At the meeting of the Ethicul Society on Sun¬ 
day next, at 7.30 p.m., at Essex Hall, Strand, 
Prof. J. Estlin Carpenter will deliver a lecture 
upon “Moral Ideas in the Book of Isaiah: Three 
Stages in Ethical Conception.” 

Mr. Henry Frowde will shortly publish a 
book entitled Chapters on Alliterative Verse: a 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Letters, 


by John Lawrence (M.A Lond.), reader is 
English at the University of Prague. 

The University of Cambridge has granted 
copies of certain books printed at the University 
Press to the following public libraries : Barking, 
Clapham, Hull, Lewisham, the People’s Palace, 
Watford, Westminster, and York. 

About this time last year, we noticed the 
appearance of Minerva : Jahrbuch der Univer- 
sitaten der Welt, compiled by Dr. S. Kukula, 
municipal librarian at Klagenfurt, and Herr 
Earl Triibner, the well-known publisher of 
Strassburg. We have now received, the second 
issue, with the sub-title changed to Jahrbuch 
der Gelehrten Welt, and augmented in size 
more than twofold. This has been effected not 
only by including other learned bodies besides 
universities proper, but also by adding some 
account of their organisation, financial details, 
&c. Further, help has been sought and 
obtained from foreigners — such as Prof. 
Holland, of Oxford, and Dr. Sandys, of 
Cambridge—so that our criticisms on the first 
issue are disarmed. Berlin now fills twenty- 
five pages, and Paris twenty-three, but London 
only fifteen. To take the last, not only do we 
have a brief description of London University, 
with the list of its examiners, and the teaching 
staff of University and King’s Colleges, but also 
something about the BritishMuseum, the Science 
and Art Department, the Public Beoord Office, 
the Royal Society, &c., &c. Perhaps the only 
important institutions omitted are the Inns of 
Court, Gresham College, and the colleges for 
women. What was before little more than a 
classified catalogue of university professors, has 
now become a guide to the learned institutions 
of the world, and as indispensable as the 
Almanac de Gotha, the Statesman’s Fear Book, 
or Whitaker. The attractiveness of ,the volume 
is greatly enhanced by an elegant white 
binding—which will stand the teat of rough 
handling, though not of dirty fingers—and by 
an admirable etching of Prof. Mommsen for 
frontispiece. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

VENUS ANADYOMENE. 

(Sandro Botticelli speaks.)* 

Hush’d are the myrtles, a stillness 
Broods o’er the land ; ’tis the hush, 

Silent and grey, of the dawn: 

Only the sea lips the marge, 

Languidly stirs in the sedges, 

Ever, afar, lips the land tul it melts into sea. 
Breathless, a pageant, a mystery 
Holds spell-bound the earth— 

Men arc sleeping, and women 
Dream of their passion and travail— 

Secret and white as the sea-mist 
Kypris the Virgin, the Mother, steals up from 
the sea. 

Still; in the grey of the dawning. 

Dewy her eyes and her hair, 

Wistful, dewy for birth ; 

Timid she droops, and her tresses 
Veil white limbB: with breasts 
Shrinking, immaculate, virgin, she looms in the 
sea. 

Now, in the dusk of the myrtles, 

Flush’d Aurora, with flowers 
Wreath’d in her vesture, and hands 
Eager to deck her, with roses 
Strews all the shore: and on roses, 

Languid and mpt, Cytherea stands wet with the 
sea. 

Huil! Maiden Mother, that bringst 
I.ife and the breath of the spring— 

Violet and cowslip and thyme ! 

Clear calls the bird in the thicket. 

Wanton the lambs in the pasture : 

Kypris the soul of the world on the breath of the 
sea ! 

Maurice Hewlett. 

* In La Naecitd Yenere, Uffizzi, Florence. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The Antiquary still continues its notes on the 
archaeology of our provincial museums. This 
month we have a paper by Mr. Ward on that 
at Hereford. Lacking as this collection is in 
orderly arrangement, it contains somethings of 
value and more of educational importance. The 
cast of the tympanum of the Norman door- 
head at Fowntnorpe is, for purposes of in¬ 
struction, as good as the original. The central 
group of figures has been thought to be a 
representation of the Holy Trinity. It is here 
suggested that the central figure is not God 
the Father, but the Blessed Virgin, with the 
infant Jesus on her lap. If the engraving that 
accompanies the text be trustworthy, this is 
evidently the true interpretation. A winged 
lion and a bird act, to use heraldic language, 
as supporters to the central figure. These 
may be two of the evangelistic symbols. The 
lion is of graceful and noble proportions; but 
the bird is small, more like a dove than an 
eagle. In the same collection is preserved an 
iron bell which is asserted to be Anglo-Saxon. 
We should be glad to know how its date has 
been ascertained. Mr. B. Munro contributes ^ 
paper on the discovery of a lake-dwelling in 
Somersetshire. It has already appeared in 
The Timet, but its archaeological value is so 
great as fully to justify its reprint in The 
Antiquary. We must not conclude without a 
passing notioe of the editor’s paper on the 
mediaeval embroidery preserved at Hardwick 
Hall. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. W. B. SCOPES AUTO BIOGRAPHY. 

Aberdeen : Dec. 4,1892. 

I hate literary squabbles, and I should be 
sorry to add anything to the bitterness which 
seems to have been roused in some quarters by 
the publication of Mr. W. B. Scott’s Autobio¬ 
graphic Notes. Bat seeug that, as Mr. Scott’s 
literary executor, I, and I alone, am responsible 
for what has been put in print, I must protest 
when charges of malice and uncharitablencss are 
supported by reading into the autobiographer’s 
narrative covert meanings, of which the plain 
words contain not the faintest suggestion. I do 
not claim that my discretion as an editor is 
perfect, nor do I seek to maintain that my old 
friend was a saint or that he had not a keen sense 
of the ridiculous; bat I think I may fairly claim 
that his charity and my discretion should be 
judged by what is actually set forth. I am ready 
to apologise for any pain that may have been 
inflicted by my carelessness, but I cannot accept 
responsibility for offences that are not in the 
book but in the perverse misconstructions of its 
interpreters. 

I must thank your reviewer, Mr. Sharp, for 
his courteous references to myself. But his zeal 
on behalf of friends whom he conceives to be 
injuriously glanced at has misled him into some 
trivial misunderstandings, and one or two very 
serious ones. The worst of these is his suggestion 
that the autobiographer has cast a slur on the 
memory of Miss Siddal, “ a woman against whose 
name there was never any taint of scandal.” 
This is simply monstrous. The words on which 
Mr. Sharp founds are— 

‘‘Miss Siddal, with whom Gabriel, in his.innocent 
adolescence, fell in love and married after a long 
attachment." 

Omitting “ after a long attachment,” underlining 
“in his innocent adolescence,” and construing 
these words along with some “ tactless phrasing 
in a later passage,” Mr. Sharp hints at—he him¬ 
self knows what. I have read the “tactless 
phrasing” again and again : I have looked at 
every reference to Miss Siddal, and I cannot 
conceive which of two or three possible vile 
innuendoes Mr. Sharp has in his mind. There 
is none such in Mr. Scott’s narrative. He would 
not have written, aud I would not have printed, 
anything of the kind. 

There is another perverse misconstruction of a 
serious kind, against which I must protest. “ At 
page 181 ” Mr. Sharp says, giving specific refe¬ 
rences with impressive confidence, 

“ and more particularly and offensively at page 805, 
there is what can only be characterised as an outrage 
upon Mr. William Hossetti and his wife, upon Miss 
Cnristina Rossetti, and other relatives and intimate 
friends. The idea that Rossetti was without loving 
attendance and affectionate and solicitous friends in 
his latest years is preposterous.” 

The outrage is Mr. Sharp’s own, and it is hardly 
ingenuous, Nothing strikes the unbiassed reader 


of Mr. Scott’s Notes more than the evidences 
they give of the beautiful, natural, unaffected 
affection subsisting among the members of the 
Rossetti family, and, in particular, of the untiring 
brotherly service of Mr. W. Roesetti. It is the 
one relief in what Mr. Scott calls the “ tragic 
background ” of D. G. Rossetti’s life; and 
“ Scotus,” as his old friends called him, would 
not have been the tender-hearted man that I 
take him to have been if he had shown himself 
insensible of it. For obvious reasons I cannot 
dwell upon this: it would be an outrage, 
indeed, to do so; but the words used by Mr. 
Scott in closing his tragic story are enough to 
show how nnfonnded is Mr. Sharp’s suggestion : 

“ The picture I hnvo drawn had been a painful one 
to witness in tbe original, and has been only less so 
to indicate in narrative, oven carefully omitting the 
most repulsive elements of the scene. At Birchington 
he lived four months or more, till the 9th of April ; 
but the presence of his mother and sister, Christina, 
cleared the air of the sick-room, and made the period 
sacred.” 

I turn to the pages indicated by Mr. Sharp. 
Nothing but the most forced construction, the 
most arbitrary separation from the context, can 
find there the meaning that Mr. Sharp reads 
into them. The plain reference is to the absence 
from Rossetti’s house of certain friends of the 
old circle who used to be there. The old man, 
visiting his friend of thirty years’ standing, 
misses the old familiar faces. Was there any¬ 
thing so very “ outrageous ” in his thinking that 
the new friends whom he found there did not 
quite make up for the loss of the old ? It is 
natural enough that the new friends, among 
whom he mentions Mr. Sharp himself, and Mr. 
Theodore Watts, should not think so. But con¬ 
cerning these, Mr. Scott neither says nor insinuates 
that they were not sufficiently assiduous in their 
attention. On one occasion he mentions that he 
found Rossetti alone, and ill, and complaining. 
But on another of the pages to which Mr. Sharp 
refers, I find :— 

“ Happily Watts has been invaluable since then in 
many ways; fascinated by Rossetti, ill as he was, 
and always ready and able to serve him.” 

Distasteful as the subject is, there is one other 
grave misunderstanding that I must notice beforo 
passing to more trivial matters: 

“ The allegation,” Mr. Sharp says, “ that Rossetti’s 
success os a poet was due, or partly due, to dishonest 
criticism is baseless as it is infamous.” 

Mr. Sharp must pardon me if I point out to 
him, leaving him to choose his own adjective for 
his own assertion, that there is no such “ allega¬ 
tion,” or even romotest hint, in Mr. Scoti’s Notes. 
On the contrary, Mr. Scott suggests that Rossetti’s 
poems would have been more “ successful ” if he 
had been less morbidly sensitive to criticism, and 
consequently less anxious to have them reviewed 
by “ friends and henchmen.” Mr. Scott’s own 
admiration of Rossetti’s genins in poetry is again 
and again expressed, and everywhere implied. He 
believed the poems to be capable of making their 
own way, but perhaps had not equal confidence 
in the wisdom of the “ friends and henchmen.” 
And he records that both he and Mr. W. Rossetti 
used to warn the poet against “diplomatising” 
for friendly reviews. Surely this is very different 
from alleging' that “ Rossetti’s success as a poet 
was due to dishonest criticism." 

In this connexion, Mr. Sharp accuses the 
autobiographer of “misstating the date when 
Mr. Watts began to write criticisms in the 
weekly papers.’" I am not likely to undervalue 
tbe importance of this event, seeing that I had 
the honour of being Mr. Watts’s first editor ; but 
if Mr. Sharp tarns again to the passage that he 
quotes, and looks at the previous page, he will 
see that the date is correctly indicated os 1875. 
But I admit that the dates in Mr. Scott’s remini¬ 
scences are somewhat puzzling. He confesses and 
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apologises for this himself, and does not pretend 
to strict chronological sequence. 

With regard to a few trival anecdotes about 
Mr. Swinburne, which I allowed to stand in the 
Notes, Mr. Sharp implicitly accepts Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s violent impeachment of their accuracy:— 

“Will it easily be believed,” he says, “that the 
several anecdotes and remarks about Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s boyhood and youth are either wholly false 
or so misrepresented as to be false in implication ? 
Mr. Swinburne, however, can speak- and has spoken 
—for himself.” 

Yes; Mr. Swinburne has spoken, and we know 
how Mr. Swinburne can speak when he is angry. 
If anybody else had vituperated a dead man in 
such gross and unmeasured terms, one might 
have felt some answering indignation ; but as it 
is, I can only wonder by what amazing freak of 
super-irritable imagination Mr. Swinburne has 
contrived to distort anecdotes so trival and harm¬ 
less in intention into offences so stupendous and 
revolutionary. Of course I owe Mr. Swinburne 
an apology for printing anything about him at 
all; and, in tendering it, I can only say that if 
I had seen in the trifling little reminiscences 
anything tending to present him in a ridiculous 
light, I would not have sent them to press. But 
what are the reminiscences ? What, as a matter 
of fact, does Mr. Scott say 1 There are only three 
allusions to Mr. Swinburne altogether, ana only 
two that he complains of as adding a “new 
terror ” to his life. Mr. Scott recalls that when 
he first met Mr. Swinburne he was struck with 
his boyish appearance and boyish manners, and 
that, “ not yet recognising in this unique youth 
the greatest rhythmical genius in English 
poetry,” he was inclined rather to wonder at him 
as a spoilt child. It seemed to me, and I still 
think, that if the record of this impression thirty- 
five years after, when Mr. Swinburne is the 
acknowledged chief of our poets, tells against 
anybody or anything, it is only against the remini- 
scencers want of discernment in not being 
able to penetrate at once beneath super¬ 
ficial appearances. The whole point of the 
reminiscence is the contrast between the 
outer youth as he appeared at first sight and 
the genius that was afterwards revealed. As 
regards the accessories of so simple an anec¬ 
dote, I confess that I did not think it worth while 
to make minute inquiry, and Mr. Swinburne's 
corrections are so wrapt up in his singularly 
fine and elaborate prose that I cannot yet see 
where the “ mendacity,” and “ malignity,” and 
other terrific offences, come in. He does not deny 
that he met Mr. Scott at Wallington about this 
time, which was the summer or autumn of 1857. 

I do not see how he can pretend to know what 
were Mr. Scott’s first impressions of him. He 
retorts furiously that he was not a schoolboy but 
an undergraduate : Mr. Scott dees not say that 
he was a schoolboy, but only that he looked like 
one; indeed, Mr. Scott says that he was about 
to enter Balliol. Mr. Scott gueBsed his age at 
18, but says that he gave the impression of 
greater youth: it seems tnatas a matter of fact he 
was twenty. Oh, the “ malignant impertinence 
of servile invention” ! Mr. Scott speaks of “a 
little fellow on a long-tailed pony ” : Mr. Swin¬ 
burne retorts that “ Scot us”' could not ride. 
“ Scotus ” does not say that he could : it is fiom 
a post-chaise that he professes to have find seen 
the youthful poet “turn and wind a fiery 
Pegasus ”; but it is no wonder, if such were 
his sedentary habits, that in his old age his 
“ habitual condition of mind ” was “ a state of 
spiritual disease in which falsehood is to the 
sufferer what alcohol is to the dipsomaniac.” 
But the “ prize for French,” the copy of Victor 
Hugo, which this depraved old man imagines 
may have had such an influence on the destiny 
of English letters? I really cannot make out 
whether Mr. Swinburne wishes us to believe 
that he did or that be did not receive a prize for 


French, or whether this was or was not the 
identical book that he had under his arm on the 
real or imaginary occasion: and I agree with 
him that the “ point is too pitifully insignificant 
for consideration.” 

As regards the other anecdote, about Mr. 
Swinburne’s reception of Mr. Scott’s compliment 
in his Dedicatio Poetica, I am glad to find that 
there is no conflict of recollections. Mr. Swin¬ 
burne repeats in -effect what Mr. Scott records, 
that he accepted the allusion as “ a compliment 
to his personal appearance." Only he considers 
it necessary to explain at elaborate length that 
he meant this as a joke or jokelet, and to assure 
us that this Scotorum Scotissimus or auto-Scot 
did not see it in its true inwardness. I have my 
doubts on this last point, but Mr. Swinburne 
must know ; and it certainly deserves to be 
branded as “the last, worst, and most comical 
instance ’’ of the malignant old man’s “ infirmity.” 

Mr. Sharp, who is generous enough to admit 
that Mr. Scott’s Notes, with all their faults, “ are 
a fascinating addition to autobiographical litera¬ 
ture,” and that “ the author shows one essential 
quality of the successful prose writer—that of 
the power to depict a scene with swift touch and 
bold outlines,” counsels me to “prune the two 
volumes of their misstatements.” I am most 
willing to prune, but I must first have the mis¬ 
statements pointed out. Mr. Sharp says that he 
is familiar with “the authentic record, even 
though it be for the most part at second hand.” 
But I am afraid he is not quite cautious enough 
in his acceptance of authorities. Perhaps Mr. 
Theodore Watts will yet assist me. But I could 
not undertake to “amplify,” as Mr. Sharp also 
advises. W. Minto. 

P.S.—By the way, Mr Sharp says that Mr. Scott 
confided to him “ on the spot ’’ the true explana¬ 
tion of certain mysterious sounds heard at Penkill 
Castle one autumn after Mr. Rossetti’s departure, 
and avers his fear that “the episode has been 
wittingly clad in mystery and never undressed 
again ! ’’ Would Mr. Sharp mind telling what 
the true explanation is, because though I often 
discussed the mystery with Mr. Scott and Miss 
Boyd, and we were all agreed that there must be 
some physical explanation, we could never hit 
upon a satisfactory one ? 


“COUVADE”—THE GENESIS OF AN ANTHROPO¬ 
LOGICAL TERM. 

Oxford: Deo. 0,1893. 

In the Academy of November 19, Dr. 
Murray renews his attempt of October 29 to 
prove that my introduction of the word couvade 
into English is an abuse. 

This tame he brings in the authority of the 
distinguished French philologist, M. J alien 
Vinson, whose essay on “ La Couvade chez les 
Basques ” appears in the Etudes de Linyuistique 
et d’Ethnographic of Hovelacque and Vinson 
(Paris: 1878). Dr. Murray says he has been 
interested to find that Prof. Vinson had in 
1878 reached the same conclusions as himself as 
to the reputed evidence for the “ couvade ” in 
Beam. These conclusions of Dr. Murray’s are, 
to put them shortly, that the statements of the 
various authors who have alleged the existence 
in modem ages in Bdarn of the custom of male 
child-bed, and called it there by the name 
couvade, are no evidence, the story being “ a 
literary or pseudo-scientific myth.” It seemed 
to me surprising that M. Vinson, who knows 
the subject extremely well and has added much 
to our knowledge of it, should have committed 
himself to such an opinion; and when I looked 
again at his essay, I found that Dr. Murray has 
misunderstood him. M. Vinson criticises, in my 
opinion far too adversely, the statements as to 
the custom among the modem Basques; but 
when he comes to Beam he does not deny it 
there, and accepts the word for it as genuine: 


“laplupart des auteurs qui ont parle de cette 
coutume etrange l’attribuent aux Beamais, dont 
le patois a fourai memc le mot caractdristique 
de couvade.” His judgment thus goes to support 
the usual opinion, which I for one have always 
held, that couvade —or, as Cordier writes it, 
coubade —is an old Bearaese term for an old 
Bdamese custom, which is just what Dr. Murray 
denies. Nor is M. Vinson the only French writer 
whom he has treated thus. He declares that 
M. Blade, in his Etudes sur Forigine de3 liasques, 
called the Beam couvade story an “imposture 
historique.” This is quite incorrect; for it was 
about Chaho’s Basque stories, and not about 
the statements as to Beam at all, that M. Blade- 
used this expression of disbelief. 

This is a matter which touches a far larger 
public than those who care about the history 
of a quaint old custom and its name. My 
own impression, and that of others interested 
in the New English Dictionary who have 
spoken to me, is that such extension of its 
editorial work into independent research is not 
likely to answer well. If a lexicographer, 
already overburdened with his duties, hastily 
takes up outlying philological problems which 
require for their treatment time and care 
and knowledge of the subject-matter of each, 
he will produce work going beyond the 
needs and possibilities of a dictionary, but not 
far enough to count for much as research. I 
do not like having to remonstrate thus with 
Dr. Murray, for whose philological ability I have 
full respect. But in my former letter I seem not 
to have spoken plainly enough. When I answered 
his theory (that the word couvade came from a 
comic poem of 1790) by pointing out that I had 
long ago given a reference to its occurrence in 
a French book of 1658, I thought that the 
matter was settled. Not so; he returns to 
the fight as if nothing serious had happened, 
withdraws the comic poet theory, and sub¬ 
stitutes a different one, which is another 
guess. So unconscious is he of the irony 
of the situation that, at the moment when 
he is in the act of shifting from one theory 
disproved to a contradictory one not estab¬ 
lished, he expresses a wish “that men of 
science, before making new words or giving 
new senses to old words, would ask the advice 
of students of language who may know the 
history of the old or have a word of counsel as 
to tho form of the new.” 

I have only to add that I do not intend to 
write further on this subject. 

Edward B. Tylor. 


THE OBIT OF ST. COLUMBA. 

Tottenham: Dec. 4,1893. 

Many and grievous have been the schisms in 
the Christian Church with respect to the 
celebration of the Paschal feast. Nearly all, 
if not quite all, have received investigation; 
but it has been reserved to Dr. MacCarthy to 
discover others in the Alexandrian celebration, 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, tq indicate 
them in his letter (Academy, December 3.'. 

The Paschal year of the Alexandrians com¬ 
menced, Dr. MacCarthy tells us in a footnote, 
wherein he divulges the Canon containing the 
Easter formula used by me, on March 23. At 
the present day, Dr. MacCarthy would, I pre¬ 
sume, raise no objection to the celebration of 
Easter on March 22; neither would St. Cyril 
have raised any in the fifth century. Conse¬ 
quently, when the first of the Paschal moon, 
the eighth day of March, and tho first day of 
the week coincided, tho Alexandrians celebrated 
their Easter on March 22, which, according to 
Dr. MacCarthy, was the last day of their 
Paschal year. In a.d. 604 this oocm-red; and 
the Paschal year of the Alexandrians, which 
was current, according to the computation of Dr. 
MacCarthy, from March 23, 603, to March 22, 
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G04, witnessed two celebrations of the Paschal 
feast. The only sanction that could be found 
for such a proceeding is in the careless 
observance by the Jews, in early centuries, of 
two Pasohs before the same vernal equinox. 
In the Paschal year, however, current from 
March 23, 604, to March 22,605 (Dr. MacCarthy’s 
computation), there was no celebration of 
Plaster. Can Dr. MacCarthy inform us how 
the Alexandrians escaped the charge of abomin¬ 
able, and at the same time ridiculous, heresy 
involved in their having a Paschal year without 
a Pasch P A schism so formidable could hardly 
have escaped notice. Will Dr. MacCarthy 
please explain. 

Dr. MacCarthy’s conjecture in the same note, 
that the lunar regular of April is 10, because 
the Paschal year is ten days old on April 1, is a 
very crude and a very insufficient one. The 
Paschal year would at least commence as early 
as the first possible Easter day, i.e., March 22. 
On April 1, by Dr. MacCarthy’s reckoning, the 
Paschal year is, in this case, eleven days old ; 
and if his reasoning be correct, namely, 
that the age of the year in days gives the lunar 
regular of April, then that regular ought to be 
11. Butitisnot 11. Minncomputandipreceptor, 
which, being interpreted, is that Dr. Mac¬ 
Carthy has not mastered the bearings of the 
epacts, does not understand the regulares, and 
has not subjected his notion respecting these to 
the strain of the embolisms. Dr. MacCarthy 
mentions a paper on the aid he derives from the 
epacts in correcting a.d. misdating in the 
ulster Annals. “How far it is effective may 
be judged from the fact that” Dr. MacCarthy 
has “amended the Ulster Annals without full 
knowledge of their fundamental data” in so far 
as the exact significance of the epact is con¬ 
cerned. 

Dr. MacCarthy complains that I have shown 
in a “roundabout” way what nobody denies, 
and then proceeds to set the matter out in a 
direct manner from a Table by omitting the 
dominical G from the description of the year 
580, and by writing “ Easter not later than 
March 25.” The discovery of the xiv. of 
each possible paschal moon can only be made 
by calculation, and tbe manner in which I 
performed that calculation was a necessary one. 
Dr. MacCarthy ignores the coincidence of 
British and Irish custom exhibited in the calcu¬ 
lation made respecting the year 631. Dr. 
MacCarthy asserts that “ I seem unaware that 
the reckoning used in Iona down to 716 was 
admittedly the cycle of eighty-four years.” 
In my letter of November 19 (Academy), I 
quoted from a chapter in Moore’s History 
of Ireland ; if Dr. MacCarthy had read that 
chapter, he would have found it needless to 
assume that I was unaware of what had boen 
“admitted.” The peculiarity in diction con¬ 
tained in the phrase, “ the reckoning used in 
Iona down to 716 was admittedly,” is note¬ 
worthy. Dr. MacCarthy is clearly not as 
certain about the eighty-four years’ cycle as 
he is about the first day of the Alexandrian 
Paschal year. The monks of Iona either kept 
Easter by the cycle of eighty-four years or 
they did not. Dr. MacCarthy, in “ admitting” 
that they did, without submitting proof, is 
merely wasting time. The eighty-four years’ 
cycle indicated celebrations of Easter on 
March 22, 23, 24, none of which days would 
the British and Irish have accepted. In 
addition to this, the Irish celebrated, when com¬ 
pelled, on the xiii. of the moon. As they did 
not keep the Easter indicated, how could they 
have obeyed the oycle, and what benefit wifi 
accrue from “ admitting ” that they did P Dr. 
MacCarthy’s reasoning appears to be that:—I 
am unaware that he admits (in company with 
others) that the Irish used the eighty-four 
year cycle; that Cummian points out the 
differences between the cycle and the calculation 


of xix.; consequently, it lies upon me to com¬ 
pute according to the cycle of eighty-four, and 
until I do this, my conclusion must remain a 
“nebulous hypothesis.” 

"We can discover the differences between the 
cycles without the intervention of Cummian, 
who does not say that the Irish used the cycle 
of eighty-four. Henoe, detaching this append- 
ago from the chain of Dr. MacCarthy’s 
reasoning, we find that it amounts to this:— 
Because he and others “admit” (and be it 
observed have not yet proved) I, and those 
who, like me, await proof, must assume that 
he and others who “admit” with him are right. 
The logic of Dr. MacCarthy is as nebulous as 
the necessity he is desirous of binding me down 
to is hypothetical. 

A certain refraction of statement made to 
him in reply is expected of a critic, though 
not enjoined upon him. Dr. MacCarthy, in 
speaking of my “ admission of having mistaken 
the Solar Cycle of twenty-eight years for the 
Lunar of nineteen,” oversteps the bounds 
within which the critic is free to indulge. I 
have not made any such admission. Neither did I 
tender the supplementary statement as a 
proof. Dr. MacCarthy must really pay 
more attention to the letters he criticises than 
he does to his proof slips. In objecting to the 
appearance of “ Tigernach,” Dr. MacCarthy 
forgets that, if four-fifths of his own criticisms 
revolve around that very late writer, Charles 
Maguire, something more than four-fifths of 
my paper was devoted to the annalist whose 
work Maguire reproduces, and who lived four 
hundred years nearer the time of St. Columba. 

Dr. MacCarthy, in his last paragraph, pro¬ 
fesses to believe that I, in correcting an hagio¬ 
graphies! writer who gives neither contury nor 
year, have formed a criterion for the treatment 
and correction of practised annalists who, in his¬ 
toric times, provide the century, the year, the 
month, the day of the month, and the day of the 
week. My critic would have better employed 
his space in considering the feriae provided in 
my letter of November 19, than in emitting a 
criticism pour rire. When Dr. MacCarthy has 
reconciled the feriae referred to, and when he has 
demolished the figures relating to the Easter* 
of 631, I shall be glad to endeavour to make 
criticism easier by doing my best to prove that 
8t. Patrick reached Iroland in a.d. 433. 

A. Anscombe. 


DANTE’S “ QUIZ/,ANTE”—THE MEDIAEVAL PORT 
OF WI88ANT. 

Btanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Nov. IT, 1892. 
In describing the embankment on the borders 
of the river Phlegethou in Hell, Dante compares 
it to the dykes built by the Flemings along the 
sea coast between “ Guizzante ” and Bruges:— 

“ Quale i Fiamminghi tra Guizzante e Bruggia, 
Temendo il flotto che ver lor s’awenta, 

Fanno lo echermo, perchc il mar sifuggia.” 

[Inf. xv. 4-6.) 

Most modern commentators assume that Dante 
is here speaking of Cadsand—a place in the 
Netherlands, in the province of Zeeland, about 
fifteen miles N.E. of Bruges—on the authority 
apparently of Lodovico Guicciardini, who in 
his description of the Low Countries (written 
in the sixteenth century) says of that place:— 

“ Quest’ 6 quel medesimo luogo, del quale il nostro 
gran poeta Dante fa menzione nel quintodecimo 
capitolo dell’ Inferno, chiamandolo ecorettamente, 
forse per errore di stampa, Guizzante" (see Phila- 
lethes and Lubin in he). 


* The authority for my statement that the Irish 
did not celebrate later than April 21 is—Article, 
“Easter,” Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, 
vol. E, p. 595, col. b. 


On the strength of this statement it has been 
proposed to read Cassante, for which, however, 
there appears to be no MS. authority, the only 
variants recorded by Witte being Guzzante and 
Quanto —the latter an obvious error. 

The objections to identifying “ Guizzante ” 
with Cadsand are, as Mr. A. J. Butler has pointed 
out, twofold—firstly, Cadsand is not, ana never 
has been, within the boundaries of Flanders; 
secondly, where it is mentioned by contempor¬ 
ary Italian writers (as, for instance, Villani, 
Lib. xi. Cap. 70) it is called Gaggiante. On 
the other hand, “ Guizzante ” is the undoubted 
Italian form of Wissant, a place between Calais 
and Cape Grisnez. This is proved by a refer¬ 
ence to Villani, who, in recording the move¬ 
ments of Edward III. after Crecy, describes 
how he marched along the coast and succes¬ 
sively attacked Montreuil, Boulogne, Wissant, 
and Calais:— 

“ Partito il re Adoardo dal campo di Creci ove 
avea avuta la detta Victoria, ed essendo con sua 
oste a Mosteruolo, credendolosi avere, ch’era dwlla 
contea e dote della madre, la terra era bene 
guemita per lo re di Francia da’ molti Franceschi 
rifuggiti aalla sconfitta; si ai difeeono, e non la potfc 
avere : guastolla intomo, e poi n’ando a Bologna 
in su lo mare, e face il somigliante. Poi ne veane 
a Guizzante, e perch6 non era murato, il tube tutto; 
e poi vi mise fuoco, e tutta la villa guastarono. E 
poi ne vennono a Calese. e quello era murato e 
afiorzato, e dieronvi battaglia pit volte e nol 
poterono avere ” (xii. 68). 

All this district at that period formed part of 
Flanders, as there is abundant evidence to 
show. (See quotations below.) The identifi¬ 
cation of the Italian ‘ ‘ Guizzante ” with Wissant 
is further assured by the Provencal form Guissan, 
which occurs in one of the “ Complaints ” of 
Bertran de Boro for the death of the “ Young 
King ” (son of Henry II. of England). After 
saying that England, Normandy, Brittany, 
Ireland, Aquitaine, Gascony, Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine, are all affected by his loss, he 
continues: “ Let France not refrain from 
weeping even as far as Compicgne; nor 
Flanders from Ghent to the port of Wissant ; 
let even Germany weep ! ” 

“ Engles e Norman, 

Breto e Irian, 

Guian e Gasco 
E Angeus pren dan 
E Mainea e Tors; 

Fran 8a tro Compsnha 
Deiplorarnos tenha, 

E Flandree de Gan 
Trol port de Guissan; 

Ploren neis li Aleman.” 

Again, we have in Old French the almost 
identical form, Guitsand, which occurs in the 
Chanson de Roland, in the description of the 
great earthquake just before the death of 
Boland—“from Besan^on to the port of 
Wissant, not a building but had its walls 
cracked ”: 

“ De Besencjun tresqu’as porz de Guitsand ( var. 

Wissant), 

Nen ad recet dunt murs ne era vent.” 

(Verses 1429-30.) 

Wissant was a place of great importance in 
the Middle Ages, as being the port par excellence 
through which passed the traffic between 
England and the Continent. It has been 
identified with the Portus Itius, whence Caesar 
crossed over into Britain; and it appears, from 
the constant references to it in the Chronicles 
and in Old French poems, to have been used 
continuously as the most convenient port of 
departure for England down to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, when the destruction 
of the town (which Froissart calls “ une grosse 
ville”) by Edward III. caused the adjacent 
port of Boulogne to be used in its stead, the 
English themselves, after the taking of Calais 
in 1347, making use of the latter port. 
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In illustration of what has been said above, 
I subjoin a few passages which I have come 
across in various Anglo-Norman poems: 

King Arthur embarks at Wissant on his way 
home to chastise the traitor Mordred: 

“ Artus oi, et bien savoit 
One Mordret foi ne li portoit . . . 

Bn Bretaigne retomeroit . . . 

Et de Mordret se vengeroit . . . 

Bnsi vint Artus i Wieeant ( var . Guingant) 

Bel par jure Mordret plaignant.” 

(Wace: Soman it Brut, vt. 13,437 ff) 

While at Wissant, waiting to embark for 
England in 1170, Becket is warned that danger 
awaits him on the other side of the Channel: 

“ Milan e’en vient ki ert serjant 
Au passageur de Withsant: 

* Sire volez ke voirs vus cunte 
De part man seignur le cunte 
Be Boloiae ? Armee gent 
Be la mer par mal vus atent.” 
{Fragment* d’une Vie At Saint Thomae de Cantorbery, 
ed. Paul Meyer, p. 23.) 

Becket crosses in 1170, from Wissant to 
Sandwich, avoiding Dover for fear of his foes: 

“ Be sun pais veeir avelt gran desirrier . . . 

A Kuiteand eat venuz, ala par le graver, 

Pur esgarder I'ore et pur esbaneier. . . . 

Saiuz Thomas l’endemain en une nef entra; 

Deus li dona boen vent; a Sanwiz ariva. 

Kar l’arriver de Bovre, pur la gueit, eschiva.” 
(Gamier de Pont-Sainte-Maxenoe: Fie de Saint 
Thomas de Canterbury, w. 4,561 ff.) 

The “ Young King ” and William the Marshal 
cross from Dover to Wissant on their return to 
the Continent in 1175: 

“ Tot dreit a Bovre s’aveierent; 

A mer entrerent maintenant, 

Si arivorent 1 Wizant." 

(Guillaume le Marechal, vv. 2436-8.) 

Also in the fourteenth - oentury Anglo- 
Norman romance of the outlaw Falk Fitz- 
Warenne we read how Bulk and his companions, 
fleeing from the wrath of King John, made for 
Dover, and crossed over to Wissant on their 
way to Paris: 

“ Fouke tant erra nuyt et jour qu’il vynt u Bovre; 
e yleqe enoontra Baudwyn . . . Eseminstrent 
en meer, e aryverent & Whytsoni." 

For the following, whioh are extracted from 
various chronicles and other sources, I am in¬ 
debted to the dissertation of Duoange on the 
Portus Itius (Oloeearium, voL x., pp. 96-100. 
About 569, St. Wigan, a companion of St. 
Columban, crossing from England “ appulit ad 
portum Witean appellatum, qui videlicet locus 
ex albentis sabuli interpretatione tale sortitur 
vocabulum.” Here we get a suggestion as to 
the origin of the name—viz., White-sand, 
which is repeated by another author: “ Ab 
albedine arenae vulgari nomine appellatur 
Vinteand.” 

In 933 Aethelstan’s brother, being banished, 
crosses over “ angusto scilicet a Doeria in 
Witheand mari.” 

About 1069 the Abbot of Saint Biquier, being 
minded to visit the English property of the 
monastery, “ad maris ingressum properavit 
quern nominant plebeiales Quizant ” (here 
again we have a form almost identical with the 
Italian Ouizzante). 

In 1097 St. Anselm on his way to Borne 
“ Withsandum appulit.” 

In 1110 Henry I. sends his daughter Matilda 
on her way to wed the Emperor Henry Y., “ a 
Dovere usque ad Witeand.” 

In 1179 Henry II., on his return from France, 

“ navem ascendens apud Witeand, in Angliam 
rediit.” 

In 1187 Henry II., crossing back to Franoe 
just before his death, “ applicuit apud Witeand 
in Flandria ” (here we have the express state¬ 
ment that Wissant was in Flanders, as again 
below). 


During the reign of Bichard Coeur-de-Lion, 
John, crossing over to Franoe, “ Applicuit in 
Flandria apud Wieeand.” 

It is needless to give any further examples. 
The above are sufficient to practically establish 
the identity of “ Guizzante ” with Wissant, 
both as regards the form of the word and the 
situation of the plaoe itself. I need only remark 
in conclusion that, since the name of the port 
of Wissant must have been perfectly well 
known all over the Continent in Dante’s time, 
it is quite unnecessary —pace oertain reoent 
theorisers—to assume that the poet had been 
there in person, in order to account for his 
mention of it. 

Paget Toynbee. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 

Spursholt Vicuage, Wantage: Deo. 2,169*. 
Dr. Swete has wisely put within the reach 
of students the newly discovered fragment of 
the apocryphal Gospel of Peter. It affords 
many opportunities for conjecture as to the real 
text of the passage. I should like to suggest 
one or two readings whioh do not quite agree 
with those of Dr. Swete. 

P. 10, 1. 22. urpibpxorro SI roAAol perk \bx*ter, 
ropi(ontt Sri rb( lorir- [rail 81] iwiaarro. 

Here Dr. Swete has to insert two words. I 
would read: 

sttpihpxosro W voAAol peril Aixmr- ropl(oyres Sri 
iorir i^lararro. 

As a confirmation of this reading, we have later 
on iulaavrat (p. 12, 1. 11) for isrirrdrrat. 

P. 12, 1. 16. uapjjeae yhp ica! abrol (cod. Sr ol) 

tpuKioaovru. 

Sazoi seems a better reading; it explains the 
presence of the oi upttrPMpoi mentioned just 
before. 

P. 12, 1. 20. ii)r Si X t ‘P a r °u [,b*optov]uirou (cod. 
r hr Si x*ip a rip roupirov) be' abrur isepftalrovaav robs 
ouparaui. 

For this I would suggest, as approaching more 
nearly to the original text— 

rbr Si xeipayuyoiperoy br' abrur vrtpffalyorra robs 
obparobs. 

It is easy, I think, to see that the reading 
beepfialrouoar was an afterthought after the 
earlier words had been corrupted. 

P. 13, 1. 3. Dr. Swete leaves bsrayiirres —a 
most unusual form—alone; surely by ur turret 
fits in better with the context. 

Henry A. Bedpath. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Bundat, Dec. II, 4p.m. Sunday Lecture: “The Duality of 
the Mind,” by Dr. B. W. Richardson, with Lantern 
IUmtratioos. 

7.30 p.m. Ethical: “Moral Ideas in the Book of 
Isaiah: Three Stages in Ethical Conception,” by Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter. 

Monday, Deo. 12,6 p.m. London Institution: Travers Lec¬ 
ture, “ Water Supply,' Pollution of Water, Drinking 
Water,” by MajorXamorook Flower. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, “ The 
Generation of Light from Coal Gas,” IV., by Prof. Vivian 
Lewts 

Tuesday, Dec. 13, 8 pm. Chemical: “Jean Serrais Stas, 
and the Measurement of the Relative Masaee of the Atoms 
of the Chemical Elements,” by Prof. J. W. Hallett. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, “The Manu¬ 
facture of Small Arms," by Mr. John Rigby; ‘‘Gas 
Power for Electric Lighting," by Mr. J. Emerson Dowaon. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ Notes on British 
Guiana,” by Mr. Everard F. im Thurn, with Limelight 
Illustrations. 


8.30 pan. Anthropological. 

Widxisdav, Dec. 14, 4.80 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fond: 
General Meeting. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ The Utilisation of 
Niagara “ by Prof. George Forbes. 

Thuebday, Dec. 15,8 p.m. London Institution: “Ants: A 
Study of Sociology and Polities among Insects,” Illus¬ 
trated, by the Rev. Dr. Dal linger. 

8 p.m. Llnnean: “The Genera of Taxaoea and 
Conifera." by Dr. Maxwell T. Masters; “ The Affinities 
of the Genoa Madrepore,” by Mr. George Brook. 


8 p m. Chemical: “ The Identity of Ca ff ei ne and 
Thebte,” by Messrs. W. R. Duns tan and W. F. J. Shep- 
heard; “Studies on Isomeric Change—1,2. 3, Orthoxylene, 
Sal phonic Acid, Phenetolsulphenic Add,” by Dr. Moody. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.80 p.m. Historical: “ Notes on the Family of Baton 
in connexion with some Royal Letters of James VI.” 
(originals exhibited), by Mr. H. Elliot Malden: and 
“ Strafford in the Star Chamber,” by Mr. Hubert Hall. 


SCIENCE. 

BIBBBCK’s HISTORY OP LATIN POBTKY. 

Geschiohte der Romischkn Dichtuno. 

Von Otto Ribbeck.—HI. Dichtung der 

Eamruit. (Stuttgart.) 

The third volume of Prof.Ribbeek’s History 
of Latin Poetry completes the work, except 
for the “learned supplements” which, in 
order not to interfere with the character of 
the book, are reserved for a distinct volume. 
It begins with the writer whom, on very 
slight authority, we have agreed to call 
Manilius, and closes with Namatianus. 
Hence Prof. Ribbeck does not touch on any 
of the Christian Latin poets, though both 
chronologically and on the ground of literary 
merit Prudentius might claim not to be 
omitted if Ausonius and Claudian are in¬ 
cluded. But the reasons for drawing the 
line, as it has been drawn, are obvious and 
plausible. The continuity of the tradition 
is broken when the new thoughts with 
which Christianity had filled the world are 
seen struggling for a while to find expres¬ 
sion in the old literary forms. It is less 
easy to see what excuse there is for the 
inclusion of a tolerably full account of the 
life and works of Apuleius. The plea put 
forward is that he wrote “a poetical prose”; 
the real reasons seem to be the attraction 
which this “interesting man” had for the 
author and the irresistible temptation to 
give an account of his adventurous romance. 
Anyhow the sketch of Apuleius is so good 
that we cannot wish it away. 

Of late days the temptation has boen to 
speak and write with undisguised and un¬ 
mitigated contempt of almost all the Latin 
poets of the imperial time. Perhaps this 
is a natural reaction against the unqualified 
and uncritical admiration which it was at 
one time equally a matter of fashion to 
show; but certainly the mark is not hit in 
that way. Beside evident faults of taste 
there are abundant traces of power, of 
grace, of learning, and of fancy; and the 
best critic is he who best helps us to dis¬ 
cover them. Prof. Ribbeck is no adcocatue 
diaholi : he does not make it his mission, as 
some do, to show how worthless are the 
writers to whose study he has devoted a 
life time. His criticism is as genial as it 
is vigorous; and no one can rise from 
reading his book without a better apprecia¬ 
tion of the merits, as well as the faults, of 
the poets of whom he treats. There is 
nothing that is very novel in the book : it 
is too sound and accurate for that; but it is 
admirably adapted as a narrative at once 
lively and trustworthy for the general 
reader. A good deal of space is still 
devoted to the analysis of the chief poetical 
works; and a practice, which was some¬ 
times a little wearisome in the case of 
Vergil and Horace, is welcome enough with 
Statius or Claudian. As might have been 
expected, Prof. Ribbeck does not withdraw 
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his condemnation of Satires X. and XII.- 
XV. of Juvenal, in spite of the little assent 
•which it has as yet commanded. He is not 
willing “ to take the poet, faults and all,” 
as Dr. Schanz in his recently published 
History of Roman Literature bias us do. 
He doubts the genuineness and relevance 
of the famous Aquinum inscription, and 
declines to unravel the inextricable con¬ 
fusion in which the anonymous “Lives” 
leave us by their contradictory accounts, 
llut he does not reject the story of 
Juvenal’s banishment as positively as Dr. 
Schanz is inclined to do. 

There are here and there a few points on 
which the reader will look with interest for 
the discussion of the “learned supplement.” 
But the work is not intended for students. 
Their needs have been met abundantly by 
Teuffel, especially now that English readers 
can use his book in the vastly improved 
form which we owe to Prof. Warr. Or if 
Teuffel is still (not without excuse) found to 
be too dry for mortal man to read, there is 
now Dr. Schanz’s work, which is as learned 
as Teuffel’s and much more interesting. 
Prof. Ribbeck’s History of Latin Poetry 
is essentially a popular work, but one of the 
best kind, written by a scholar who is him¬ 
self a first-rate authority on much of the 
ground which it covers. It fully satisfies 
the expectations which were aroused by its 
announcement, and is a worthy supplement 
to the author’s other contributions to our 
knowledge of Latin literature. 

A. S. Welkins. 


PHOTO-MICROORAPHS OF WHEAT. 

The Structure of Wheat shown in a Series of 
Photo-Micrographs. With Explanatory Re¬ 
marks. By Robert W. Dunham. (Published 
for the Author, at 24, Mark-lane, E.C.) 

A photo-micrograph, it may be as well to 
premise, is the reproduction by photography of 
any object as magnified by a microscope. Photo¬ 
micrography essentially consists in the collabora¬ 
tion of the microscope and photographic camera, 
and thus the image shown by the microscopic 
lens is transferred to and reoorded by the 
photographic plate. The album under review 
contains twenty-one photographs of different 
parts of the wheat plant, obtained in several 
instances under high powers. We have used 
the term album, as this volume, of which the 
printing, binding, and general execution leave 
nothing to be desired, is rather a gallery of 
illustration than a formal treatise. In his 
concise and lucid introduction, the author enu¬ 
merates the chief points in which, as he believes, 
new light has been thrown upon the structure 
and constitution of the wheat plant by photo¬ 
micrography. For the rest, his explanatory 
text is elaborate in its symplioity, but is per¬ 
fectly clear in nearly every case. 

So far as we are aware, this is the first 
collection of photo-micrographs of wheat 
which has been presented to the world. 
It should be remembered that the existing 
diagrams of the inner structure of wheat, 
in so far as they profess to represent 
microscopic views, are the work of memory. 
The artist committed to paper, with as much 
accuracy as he could command, his recollection 
of the image revealed to him by the microscope 
ormagnifying lens; but under such conditions, 
details perfectly correct were obviously im¬ 
possible. Mr. Carruthers, referring to the work 
of Francis Bauer—whose drawings are pre¬ 


served in the British Museum, and have 
been reproduced by the Royal Agricul¬ 
tural Society—has remarked: “ no more care¬ 
ful study nor faithful representation of wheat 
have ever been made ”; but a comparison of 
the section of a wheat straw nodule (magnified 
sixteen diameters) forming plate 7, with the 
same section in Bauer's drawings (sheet viii.) 
will at once give a measure of the superior 
scientific value of photo-micrography in 
botanical study. Again, take the integuments 
of the wheat berry. Hitherto, five distinct 
coverings have been assigned to the endosperm: 
namely, the epidermis, epicarp, endocarp, 
episperm, and embryous membrane; whereas 
a careful study of these photographs seems to 
show that the five skins are but three distinct 
and separate organisms (see plates 13 to 19). 
The beautiful photographs, 8, 9, 10, and 11 
enable us to trace the process of fertilisation, 
even to the withering of the stigma on its com¬ 
pletion, almost as fully as if we stood in a 
wheat field, a powerful magnifying glass in 
hand. Very clear is the structure of the beard. 
Its hairs are hollow (see plates 13 and 22), and 
act as conduits, removing superfluous moisture, 
and thus preventing fermentations, which might 
injure the floury constituents of the berry. At 
the base of the crease, embedded in the middle 
skin, and foiled between the outer and the 
inner skins, is an organ to which Mr. Dunham 
has given the name “placenta” (see plates 
22, 23, 25, and 26), presumably because it is fur¬ 
nished with a cord running downwards through 
the straw. Apparently the function of the 
placenta is to filter for the use of the berry the 
mineral matters that are drawn from the soil by 
the cord, as may be seen in these photographs. 
Mineral matter undigested by the placenta 
remains in the farrow of the berry, and is 
known to millers as “ crease dirt.” 

Mr. Dunham traverses orthodox teachings as 
to the respective form and distribution of the 
two main constituents of the endosperm—the 
gluten and starch. In his opinion, the 
so-called gluten cells, which cluster round the 
periphery of the berry, contain no gluten at all, 
but mainly cerealine, that lactic ferment to 
which Mdge-Mouries was, Wo believe, the first 
to direct attention. These cells, so far as their 
outward appearance is in question, have been 
well described by Wittmack. He says:— 

“ The gluten cells are the outermost cells of the 
floury kernel. They form a belt of stout walled 
cells arranged fan wise, and afford considerable 
protection to the berry. In a longitudinal or cross 
section they appear as quadrates ; viewed from the 
surface as they meet our eye in the bran, they are 
seen to have four, five or six sides, and to be 
joined one to the other after the maimer of paving 
stones.” 


The remarkable accuracy of these observations 
is manifest on a glanoe at plates 20 and 21. 
On the other hand, Wittmack, as indeed 
Berthold and others who have studied the 
structure of wheat with the microscope, saw 
nothing but gluten in these cells. If that 
were the only location for this nitrogenous 
substance, the problem would be perfectly 
simple, because in that base the millers labour 
would result in eliminating the gluten from 
the flour, and depositing it in the bran sack ; 
whereas experience has shown that a white 
flour, that is to say a flour from which the bran 
walls have been all but eliminated, may be as 
rich in gluten as any baker can desire. The 
question is: Can gluten be found, like Sir 
Boyle Roche’s bird, in two places at onceP 
But if we admit that hypothesis, there is this 
difficulty, that gluten, as revealed by these 
photographs, is a body possessing (like starch) 
a well-defined form; and that its presence in 
the so-called gluten cells would argue a modi¬ 
fication of that form which is contrary to the 
whole analogy of wheat anatomy. Mr. 


Dunham defines the endosperm as consisting 
“of gluten walls and starch,” and this defini¬ 
tion is strongly supported by plates 12, 20, and 
21. Of especial interest is plate 12. That was 
obtained by cutting a slice near the crease, 
and magnifying the section twelve diameters. 
Here the endosperm is clearly seen to consist 
of a fine net, of which the meshes are packed 
with granules; owing to the tenuity of 
the material, many of the granules at 
the bottom right hand corner broke away, 
and dropped out, but the webbing remained 
intact. That is entirely in accordance with the 
respective natures of starch and gluten: the 
former substance islightandfriable, the latter is 
viscous and more or less elastic. Gluten, as seen in 
the light of photo-micrography, appears to play 
a part in the structure of wheat analogous to the 
girders of a bridge, or it might be compared 
to the tendons of the human frame. But 
what then becomes of the gluten granules which 
Wittmack and his predecessors have described P 
Mr. Dunham would doubtless reply that those 
investigators had mistaken starch for gluten 
granules, which in his scheme have no existence 
at all. A clear idea of the differentiation in 
the forms of the main constituents of the wheat 
berry will be obtained from plate 21, which 
shows a section through the skins and 
endosperm. Here may be plainly traced the 
dividing walls of gluten, while the oval-shaped 
starch granules are in strong contrast to the 
smaller and globular granules—held by the 
author to be cerealine—which lie closely packed 
in the peripheral cells. 

A speculation naturally raised in the mind 
by these photographs is whether we may 
not seek in photo - micrography a sure 
index to the commercial value of wheat. 
In a rough way the miller can tell from the 
outward appearance of grain whether it is 
likely to prove a hard or soft bargain, but 
the camera gives us an exact characterisation 
of the constituents of the floury kernel. Is it 
too much to expect that further experiments 
and careful observation will, at no distant date, 
enable the miller’s chemist to distinguish 
between "rotten gluten” and gluten of 
sound quality, that is, of tensile strength P All 
things in this world bear their character on 
their face to those who know how to read the 
signs. If that anticipation be in any measure 
fulfilled, then will this work prove of as much 
practical value as it is of distinct scientific 
interest. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

An extraordinary! meeting of the Chemical 
Society will be held on Tuesday next, Decem¬ 
ber 13, the anniversary of the death of Jean 
Servius Stas, when Prof. J. W. Mallett has 
undertaken to deliver a lecture upon Stas’s 
great work, “ The Measurement of the Relative 
Masses of the Atoms of the Chemical Ele¬ 
ments.” 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish 
immediately under the title Pioneers of Science, 
a popular account, by Prof. Oliver Lodge, of 
the rise and progress of astronomy. The work 
is largely biographical, and will be fully 
illustrated with portraits and diagrams. 

At the meeting of the Aristotelian Society on 
Monday, December 19, Prof. A. R. Greenhill, 
of the London Mathematical Society, will read 
a paper on “ The Measurement of Space, Time, 
and Matter.” 

At the meeting of the London Institution, 
on Thursday next, at 6 p.m., the Rev. Dr. 
Dallinger will give an illustrated lecture on 
“ Ants : A Study of Sociology and Politics 
among Insects.” 
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Thb second series of lectures given by the 
Sunday Lecture Society begins on Sunday next, 
December 11, when Dr. W. B. Richardson will 
lecture on “ The Duality of the Mind,” in St. 
George’s Hall, Laugham-place, at 4 p.m. 
Lectures will subsequently be given by Dr. Percy 
Frankland, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, Mr. R. W. 
Frazer, Prof. Vivian B. Lewes, Mr. Eric Bruce, 
and Sir James Crichton Browne. 

At the general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, on Monday last, the special 
thanks of the members were returned to Mr. 
Ludwig Mond, for a further donation to the 
fund for carrying on investigations upon liquid 
oxygen. 

The Great World's Farm. By Selina Gaye. 
(Seeley.) A sentence of Mr. H. Drummond’s 
Tropical Africa supplies a hint for the some¬ 
what affected title of this book. He looks 
upon the world as “one vast garden,” a farm 
with no visible tiller of the soil. Here Miss 
Gaye adds another to the multitude of books 
which describe the curious adaptations of bird, 
beast, or flower to their surroundings. She has 
written carefully and made a wide selection of 
instances, and the whole 350 pages of her book 
are crammed with facts and interesting teach¬ 
ings on natural history. Whether for a class 
book or a prize, this volume, thanks to its illus¬ 
trations, is equally to be oommended. Most of 
Miss Gaye’s examples are chosen from modern 
books, so that it furnishes a stimulating 
introduction to many discoveries of recent 
physical science. Its adult reader, as he 
remembers the meagre compendiums which 
professed to interest pupils in natural history 
thirty or forty years ago, may well deem 
modem children happy who are taught from 
such a work. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The King of Sweden and Norway has offered 
a gold medal for the best essay on the following 
subject : “ A Comparative Treatment of the 
Grammatical Forms peculiar to the Rig-Veda, 
Yayur-Veda, Sama-Veda, and Atharva-Veda, 
distinguishing the Forms peculiar to the 
Mantras, Br&hmanas, and Upanishads.” MSS. 
should be sent to Prof. Max Muller, at Oxford, 
not later than March 1, 1894. The prize will 
be awarded at the Oriental Congress to be 
held at Geneva in September of that year. 
The following scholars have consented to act 
as judges: Prof. Lanman, of Harvard; M. 
Victor Henry, of Paris; and Prof. Oldenberg, 
of Kiel. 

A Sanskrit English Dictionary, for the use 
of both scholars and students, by Prof. A. A. 
Macdonel], has just been published by Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. Though not much 
more than one-third of the size of Sir Monier 
Williams’s Dictionary, it contains many words 
in every page not to be found in that work. 
All words are transliterated, the accent and 
derivation also being given. No other Sanskrit 
Dictionary combines these advantages. 

An Avesta Grammar in comparison with 
Sanskrit. By A. V. Williams Jackson. (Stutt¬ 
gart: Kohlhatnmer.) This book is a fitting 
supplement, or instalment of a supplement, to 
the completion, five years ago, of Darmesteter 
and Mills’ monumental translation of the Avesta 
in the “ Sacred Books of the East.” The 
English student of Zend has hitherto had 
nothing to supply the place which De Harlez’s 
Manuel de la Langue de VAvesta holds for the 
French studentor Geiger'nHandbuch derAwesta- 
sprache for the German. Mr. Jackson has now 
supplied one portion of our needs, and given us 
an “Accidence” which for completeness and 
exhaustiveness may compete even with Bar- 
tholomae’s Handbuch der Altiranischen Dialekte. 1 


He is a pupil of Prof. Geldner, perhaps the 
greatest living Zendist, and has made good use 
of his opportunities; he neglects no fact, how¬ 
ever minute, in the language, and puts every 
fact in the clearest way possible. He promises 
shortly to complete his work by a volume on 
Zend syntax and metre; and when he has done 
so, if only Prof. Geldner will complete his issue 
of the text and Dr. Stein will give us his long- 
promised dictionary of the language, the 
student of Zend will be better equipped for his 
work than the student of most languages. 
The general get-up of the book, it is but just 
to add, reflects great credit on the Stuttgart 
firm which has produced it; the printing is a 
marvel of clearness and accuracy. The price is 
only 3s. 

“ Keilixschriftliche Bibliotiier.” Samm- 
lungen von assyrisclien und babylonisclien Texten 
in Umsclirift und Uebersetznng. Edited by E. 
Schrader. Vol. III., Part 1. (Berlin: Reuther.) 
This useful work, of which Prof. Schrader is tho 
editor, is approaching its conclusion. The 
historical inscriptions of Assyria and later 
Babylonia have already been placed before the 
modem reader in transliteration and translation, 
and the newly-issued volume does the sani9 for 
the Sumerian inscriptions of the older Baby¬ 
lonian kings. In tho fourth volume the editor 
and his contributors will make a new departure, 
and deal with the religious and legal cunei¬ 
form texts. Tho Sumerian inscriptions of Tello 
have been translated by Dr. Jensen, who has 
also translated the texts which belong to the 
reign of Khammurabi, ns well as the inscription 
of “ Agumkakrimi.” The Sumerian inscrip¬ 
tions of the “ kings of Sumer and Accad ” have 
been entrusted to Dr. Winckler. We are 
grateful to Dr. Jensen for the abundant notes 
which he has supplied ; it is only a pity that 
other contributors have not followed his 
example. His translations of the Tello inscrip¬ 
tions are based on those made by M. Arthur 
Amiaud for the Records of the Past, and are not 
always improvements upon the latter. The 
transliteration of the Sumerian texts is a bold 
and arduous undertaking; as the author him¬ 
self says, it is inevitable that in the present 
state of our knowledge older and newer forms 
must be mixed together. The attempt, how¬ 
ever, is praiseworthy, and in such cases “the 
beginning is half the whole.” To the historian 
of the ancient kingdoms in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, the first three volumes of 
the Keilinschriftliche Bihliotliek will be indis¬ 
pensable. 

A most excellent and useful series of pocket 
Grammars and Dictionaries is being published 
by Hoopli at Milan. Among the latest are a 
Roumanian Grammar and Vocabulary by Prof. 
Lovera and a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Galla languages by Prof. Viterbo ( Grammatica 
Rumena coll' Aggiunta d’un Vocabolario delle 
Voci piu usuali; Grammatica e Dizionario della 
Lingua Oromonica). The Dictionary is in two 
parts, the first being Galla-Italian, and the 
second Italian-Galla. The sketch of the 
grammar is prefixed to the second part. Both 
Grammar and Dictionary are based on the 
labours of Chiarini and Leon des Avanchers, 
and have already been published in another 
form in Cecchi’s “Da Zeila alle frontiere del 
Caffa.” In their new form they have been 
somewhat modified, as well as enlarged by the 
addition of fresh material. In spite of the 
small and compact size of the books, the print¬ 
ing is good and clear, and the contents are at 
once practical and complete. 


FINE ART. 

MR. FULLEYLOYE'S “ LEICESTER 
Mr. Joiin Pulley love has just completed 
and has rightly placed on exhibition in tk 
town whose features it illustrates, a series of 
water-colour drawings of Leicester and is 
neighbourhood. He has, as will be readily 
understood, approached this task equipped 
absolutely for its satisfactory fulfilment. 

In a day when so much is changing, the 
desire to record a vanishing picturesqueness in 
his native town took hold of Mr. F alley love 
strongly, and accordingly he chronicled in the 
first instance something of tho architectural 
and antiquarian beauty which is going to-day. 
and something of that which may be threatened 
to-morrow; and,having done so much, and his 
theme, as we may suppose, growing upon him , 
he sought to give completeness to the record 
by including something of the modern, by 
never shrinking from all that is considered 
unpicturesque and unpaintable (by weakly folk 
and conventional) in the cast-iron bridge, the 
modern fashionable suburb, the modernised 
main street, the lines of rail and tram- way, the 
vast mill that rears itself storey above storey, 
and by dignified proportions, as well as by 
mere size, dominates the town whose prosperity 
it must have assisted. 

Thus, the life of to-day has been by no means 
disregarded, even by an artist so many of whose 
successes are associated with the more romantic 
life of an old world, and often of foreign parts 
of it. One who, more then any other painter 
of our period, has done justice to the beauty 
and the antique charm of the English Univer¬ 
sity cities, and who has followed the steps of 
Petrarch under the skies of Provence, has felt 
attracted in the end, not only by the quite 
obvious interest of such a tower as “St. 
Margaret’s Tower,” rich with the ornatenees 
of the fifteenth century Gothic, and such a 
building as tho old Town Hall, but by the 
movement and activity of the modem town, by 
the sunny greensward of the public park in 
July weather, by the demolitions at the rail¬ 
way station, by the barges on a grimy canal. 

It would have been hard, of coarse, to 
deny to a draughtsman, whose sympathies 
are also largely classical, all opportunity for 
the exposure of that reserved beauty which 
lies in exquisite proportion, and in controlled 
and ordered elegance ; and so there is here and 
there an exterior which brings before us the 
dignity of English classical work, or an interior 
in which, as in the drawing of the “Old 
Assembly Rooms,” it is easy to fancy that the 
graceful place is once again peopled by the 
men and women who—pausing under the music 
gallery, or surveying themselves in the mirrors 
—might have served as models to Richardson 
and Jane Austen. 

All these works of Mr. Fulleylove’s, so com¬ 
prehensive and so varied — these sixty or 
seventy drawings which are an abstract and 
brief chronicle of so many of the characteristics 
of his native town and of what lies around it 
—are in the manner of direct and vigorous 
records: not idealisations at all, never fanciful, 
always simple, energetic, and to the point — 
their simplicity, always learned: their energy 
always controlled by an instinctive good taste. 
More “finished,” more elaborate, Mr. Fully- 
love has, on many occasions, permitted himself 
to be—he accommodates himself to his material, 
and understands what is the work which 
requires to be treated exhaustively—but never 
has his grip of his subject been more decisive 
or more immediate than in the vivid little 
drawings which Londoners, it is to be feared, 
will have but scanty opportunity of seeing. In 
them at all events—however much they may 
differ in subject and attractiveness—the unity 
of impression has rarely been lost; and this is 
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not invariably the ease with the larger and 
more important drawings. Nothing is 
mechanical, superfluous, visibly laborious. 
With that terseness of style in the delivery of 
the message which demands in the recipient 
an alertness and intelligence which the lover of 
every art should be delighted to exercise—nay, 
should be called upon to exercise in the enjoy¬ 
ment of it—Mr. Fulleylove has expressed, or, 
at the very least, has suggested, a hundred 
facta which he has observed and remembered. 
Much of the history of the town that gave him 
birth, and much of its condition at this moment, 
is written down in his flexible and energetic 
draughtsmanship; and though the exhibition 
contains no drawing ambitions in scale or long 
paused over in execution, it affords evidence of 
the widening of h>s sympathies. Not only 
does he approve himself colourist as well as 
draughtsman, but, more perhaps than hitherto, 
bo has concerned himself with the interest with 
which changing skies and the accidents of 
illumination endow such scenes as are not 
obviously attractive. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE MOEK1S-FAYOUM AND LABYRINTH PAPYRI. 

London : Augu&t 6,1893. 

After Dr. Pleijte had been led to republic 
the Papyri Nos. 1 and 2 of the Museum of 
Boulaq, with the Harris copy of the Labyrinth 
Papyrus, because my researches had, in his 
opinion, demolished the Moeris theory of 
Lin&nt de Bellefonds, I traced the original to 
Nettleham Hall, Linooln. My observations 
were published in the volume presented to 
Dr. Leemans. Among tho fragments procured 
at the same time by Mr. Hood was a line of 
hieroglyphs, which says : 

“The two arms of the Canal in the South, 
opposite Sothi8 and Anukis : The two arms of the 
canals in the North, inundating the districts of 
Horus in Ta-Se.” 

This line completes the Fayoum Papyrus on the 
left. At the other end it was part of the 
Labyrinth Papyrus. The sterns of the boats 
are omitted from the Harris copy, with the 
following inscriptions: 

“Ra it is who enters the Southern pool, mcr of 
la-Se .” 

“ The Palace of the sky.” 

“ Going in the boat to the pool. . . 

Mr. Hood most kindly allowed me not only 
to compare, revise, and complete my “ Harris ’’ 
copy of the Labyrinth Papyrus, but also to 
oopy some other fragments. It is quite possible 
that there aro parts of the papyrus some of 
whose fragments belong to Lord Amherst. A 
translation of Papyri Nos. 1 and 2 of Boulaq 
was given by M. Mariette in the Re rue Critique 
(No. 12, March 23, 1872). Dr. Pleijte ex¬ 
plained these papyri, together with the Harris 
copy of the Labyrinth Papyrus, under the 
title of Over drie Handschriften op Papyrus, 
bekend onder de Titels van Papyrus du Lac 
Moeris, du Fayoum et du Labyrinthe (Amster¬ 
dam, 1884). 

Papyrus No. 1 was stolen about 1880 from 
the museum at Boulaq, and is now at Vienna 
(see my “ Note sur trois cartes; ” Institut E<j., 
3 Fev., 1892). Even if wo may never see the 
dissevered fragments of this great monument of 
ancient Egyptian geography reunited, and in 
the Museum at Gizeh, at least I trust that an 
effort may be made to secure their union in 
a single publication. 

The interest in the Fayoum is very great. 
It was far otherwise when I took Dr. Petrie 
to Hawara, and into the Wadi Raiyanin 1882; 
and even ’when Dr. Schweinfurth, in 1884, 


wrate to me: “Schnsuchtig erwarte ich Sie 
zur Aufsuchung des Labyrinths.” Eleven 
thousand Fayoum papyri are catalogued in 
Vienna. Prof. Mahaffy has shown that he can 
rival Prof. Karabacek and his associates, whom 
none may hope to surpass. Major Brown’s 
recent work, The Fayoum and Lake Moeris, 
is an admirable volume. The new map of the 
Egyptian Government (scale 1 : 100,000), and 
the mention of the subject by Lord Cromer in 
his reports, 1891 and 1892, show that this long 
neglected region is interesting from many 
points of view. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the total absence of cartographical and 
geographical literature for a thousand years, 
although the map of the gold mines to the east 
of Kenah is dated b.c. 1357. 

Mr. Griffith is to be congratulated on his 
discovery, and Mr. Percy Newberry’s publica¬ 
tion will be awaited with anxious expectation ; 
but I earnestly hope that he will seek to give 
us a complete edition of the whole treatise. 

Cope Whitehouse. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mr. Percy E. Newberry, with a staff con¬ 
sisting of Mr. Percy Buckman (artist), Mr. 
John E. Newberry (architect), and Mr. Howard 
Carter (draughtsman), is leaving England this 
week for Upper Egypt to carry on the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey under the auspices of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. The great capital of Tel 
cl-Amama will be the main site of operations 
for the coming season. The work of Prof. 
Flinders Petrie during last winter elucidated 
many points relating to the city itself; but 
the numerous rock-cut tombs of courtiers of 
the heretic kings, with their abundant paintings 
and inscriptions, still await a thorough survey, 
and promise to throw much light on the official 
creed and mode of life in a remarkable epoch 
of Egyptian history. 

A miniature portrait of the late Duke of 
Clarence has recently been painted for the Queen 
by Mr. H. Charles Heath, upon ivory, in a circle 
of only | of an inch in diameter; and, not¬ 
withstanding its minuteness, it is considered a 
very good likeness. To fully appreciate the 
delicacy of the work, it is necessary to use a 
magnifying glass of some power. 

Tens exhibitions to open next week are—a 
collection of water-colour drawings by Mr. 
Walter Severn, at the Fine Art Society’s, in 
New Bond-street; a collection of pictures in 
oil by great painters of the early English 
school, at Messrs. DowdesweU’s, also in New 
Bond-street; and a series of oil-paintings 
and water-colours, by Mr. Byron Cooper, illus¬ 
trating “ Tennyson’s Country,” at the gallery 
in Pall Mall of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co., 
which has recently been redecorated and lighted 
by electricity. 

A popular edition of the Letters of James 
Smetham, the artist, which attracted so much 
attention when they first appeared at the end 
of last year, will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. before Christmas. 

The Guild and School of Handicraft has 
issued A Table of the Arts and Crafts of the 
Renaissance, prepared by Mr. C. E. Ashbee for 
the recent summer meeting of University Exten¬ 
sion students at Oxford. 

M. L.-O. Merson— best known, perhaps, 
for his decorative designs in medieval style— 
has been elected a member of the Academic des 
Beaux-Arts. Among the competitors were 
MM. Benjamin Constant and Carolus Duran. 

Mr. F. Haverfield —whose address is now 
Christ Church, Oxford—has reprinted from 
the Archaeological Journal his second annual 


report on recent discoveries of Homan inscrip¬ 
tions in Britain, covering the period 1890-91 
(Exeter: William Pollard). Reserving for the 
present the large number or military tombstones 
found in the city wall at Chester, he enumer¬ 
ates all the others that have come to his know¬ 
ledge, acoording to the method of arrangement 
adopted in the Corpus ; and of several he is 
able to supply facsimiles. He then discusses 
in detail: (1) the bronze tablet from Colchester, 
dedicated to Mars Medocius, god of the Cam¬ 
peses (?), which last word Prof. Bhys is 
disposed to connect with the Campsie Fells in 
Stirlingshire, finding also other Piotish indica¬ 
tions in the inscription ; (2) some opinions that 
have been expressed about the Chester inscrip¬ 
tions, where ne concludes that the Ceangi or 
Deceangi worked lead mines near Flint; (3) a 
milestone of the usurping emperor Victonnus, 
whose name—in opposition to M. Cagnat—he 
supports in the form “Piavonius,” not “Pius 
Avonius ”; (4) the altar at Binohester dedicated 
to the Metres Ollototoe, which he has treated 
more at length in Archaeologia Aeliana ; (5) a 
bronze patera, found at Barochan in Renfrew¬ 
shire, with a stamp on its handle which (on 
comparison with other similar stamps) seems 
to indicate that it was made at Herculaneum 
by a firm of coppersmiths named Cipius. We 
may also mention a very interesting silver 
patera now in the Louvre, which bears the 
mysterous label “ trouvee pres de Douvres, dans 
une propriety appelee Caspet, situee aux 
environs d’Hastings.” Where is Caspet ? 


THE STAGE. 

Thursday night was appointed for the re¬ 
appearance of Mr. Charles Wyndham at the 
Criterion, along with Miss Mary Moore and 
Miss Winifred Emery, in the revival of Mr. 
Isaac Henderson’s noteworthy play of “The 
Silent Battle,” which, under its first title of 
“Agatha,” we criticised on its production in the 
summer. 

Mb. Fred Leslie —perhaps the one actor of 
genius and indisputable charm who adorned that 
burlesque stage whereon Mr. Hollingshead’s 
“sacred lamp” ever burns—has succumbed, as 
we regret to record, to an attack of typhoid 
fever. Mr. Leslie had not of late years been 
seen quite as mnch on the London stage as we 
should like him to have been. Since there has 
been a double company at the Gaiety, he has 
spent at least half his time in provincial and 
American and Australasian journeys; and indeed 
at no period of his Gaiety engagement has he 
been employed as much to our delight as in those 
now far-away days — the first days of the 
Comedy Theatre, were they not 1 — when he 
played the principal part in the “ Rip Van 
Winkle” of Planquette. That piece was hardly 
a burlesque, though the burlesque element came 
into the opera comique ; it was hardly indeed 
opera comimic, so much was there in it that was 
serious ana beautiful as well as light and gay. 
In it, and in all the sides of it, Leslie was 
inimitable. Nobody who remembers his grace 
and his tenderness will think of him simply as 
the imitator or exaggerator of Jefferson. Nobody 
who heard him sing, first in the full round voice, 
then later in the cracked and old one, the melo¬ 
dious and pathetic song, to his child— 

“ This little head now golden, 

Silvered one day must be—” 

will readily forget the impression that he made. 
His performance—like that of Mr. Chevalier at 
the music halls—was of the utmost delicacy of in¬ 
sight and observation, and full of sympathetic 
charm. Beside him Mr. Lonnen remains 
wonderfully clever, and Mr. Roberts still shows 
himself (as Mr. Edward Yates says, practically, 
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in his moi-meme this week), a privileged and 
fortunate and very gifted buffoon. But on the 
burlesque stage we want artiste: we have very 
few of them; and Fred Leslie was one of the 
few. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 

Raff's “Lenore” Symphony was performed 
at Mr. Henschel's third concert last week. The 
first two movements rank among the composer’s 
highest achievements, and the "death-ride” is 
a striking piece of programme-music. Yet it 
certainly fans of its aim, fornowheredoesitreally 
inspire terror. The cleverness of the workman¬ 
ship is felt throughout; but it seems to lack the 
spark of genius which, in Berlioz’s best tone- 
pictures, always fuses the real with the ideal. 
Mr. Henschel conducted exceedingly well, both 
in this work and in the Meistersinger Overture. 
Miss Evangeline Florence gave a simple 
artistic rendering of Elsa’s “Gesang an die 
Liifte.” 

Monday was the anniversary of Mozart’s 
death, and that may have been the reason why 
his Olationet Quintet was selected as the opening 
piece at last Monday’s Popular Concert Of all 
Mozart’s chamber music this is one of the most 
beautiful, and, therefore, one of the most attrac¬ 
tive. The performance, with Lady Halle as 
leader and Herr Miihlfeld as clarinettist, was 
admirable. M. Paderewski gave an interesting 
rendering of Chopin’s Sonata in B minor (Op. 58). 
This is not one of the composer’s most inspired 
works ; and yet it is a favourite with great 
pianists, probably on account of the showy 
writing. The Adagio displays Chopin’s strength 
and also his weakness. The thematic material is 
full of grace and melancholy beauty, but it is not 
developed so as to sustain the interest to the end 
of the movement: one almost wearies of its charm. 
M. Paderewski interprets the music with feeling 
and passion. At times, he passed from sentiment 
to sentimentality, and in the Finale the passion 
was too violent. He is fond of strong contrasts ; 
and hence his fortes are sometimes too noisy, and 
his pianos artificial. His use, or rather misuse, 
of the soft pedal is specially marked. M. 
Paderewski is undoubtedly a pianist of the first 
rank, and it is for this very reason that one does 
not like to see him adopt measures which savour 
of self-consciousness rather than absorption. He 
took part afterwards in Beethoven's Trio in B 
flat (Op. 97). The playing was refined, but 
lacked the proper breadth and nobility. 

On the following afternoon M. Paderewski 
gave a Recital at St. James’s Hall, which was 
filled to overflowing. The first piece was 
Handel’s dignified Suite in D minor. The 
Suites of this composer are unduly neglected by 
ianists, and those of Bach, too, nave not been 
onoured as they deserve. A Suite by either 
composer would always be preferable to those 
skilful, but (so far as the listener is concerned) 
uninteresting, transcriptions of Bach’s organ 
Fugues by Liszt and Tausig. It is easy to 
understand why pianists like them, for they 
present great difficulties to overcome. But 
while occupied in playing with hands alone 
what Bach intended for both hands and feet, they 
forget that the instrument on which they are 
performing gives about as little idea of organ 
tone and its colour contrasts as a Symphony on 
the pianoforte gives of the full orchestral score. 
These things are well enough for educational pur¬ 
poses at school or at home, but not in the concert- 
room. Our comments are suggested by M. Pade¬ 
rewski’s second piece—a transcription of Bach’s 
grand organ Fugue in A minor. He afterwards 
gave an interesting reading of Weber’s romantic 
Sonata in A fiat. There was much to admire in 
the performance—the delicacy and finish with 
which some of the passages were played in the 


opening movement, the brilliant rendering of 
the Scherzo, and the refinement displayed in the 
pathetic and dramatic Andante ; but there was not 
always sufficient warmth of tone or fervent feeling. 
A pianoforte recital without Chopin would not 
seem complete, though the prominence given to 
that composer often proves a failure, for so few 
pianists are able to interpret this mnsic. Of 
those few, M. Paderewski is one, although we 
did not admire his playing of the Coda of the 
Barcarolle. And in the A flat Valse (Op. 34), 
why did he treat the part for the left hand in 
the Coda as if it were only accompaniment ? His 
performance of the Etudes in B minor and C 
minor from Op. 25, two numbers as character¬ 
istic as they are difficult, was full of vigour. His 
admirable rendering of the Mazurka in C(Op. 56, 
No 2) also deserves mention. 

J. S. Shedlock. 


Where difficulty it experienced in procuring Tm 
Academy with regularity in the Country, it ii 
requested that application he made direct to tte 
Publisher. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

rpYPE-WRITING and SHORTHAND 

JL WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTEP 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.-—Miss ASHWORTH S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S W. 


UNIVERSITY TYPE-WRITING 

vJ OFFICE, OXFORD (16, King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the presa Literary, Scientific. 
Medical, and Foreign MSe. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distanoe by train. Translations.—For price list and infor¬ 
mation address the Secretary. 


^TYPEWRITING. — LADY seeks EM- 

JL PLOYMENT, all kinds of Copying. Home Work. Terms: 
Id. per folio (72 words); for 5,000 words or over, Is. per Thousand. (fcsh 
on or before delivery.— A. NicnriKOAU, The Avenue, 8tcvenage. 

A UTHORS, ACTORS, PUBLISHERS, 

-AX and PUBLIC SCHOOL MANAGERS should send MSS., 
Plays, Examination Papers, 4o„ requiring to 1* carefully and accu¬ 
rately typewritten, to Raynk 4 Co., 40, Norfolk Street, Strand, W .0. 


CATALOGUES 

Tj’OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

JL promptly supplied on moder- tc terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU 4 CO., 37, Soho Sucare. 

“ 'ORANCESCA: Roadside Songs of 

A Tuscany."—To Complete the Catalogue, OWNERS of 
DRAWINGS by Miss FRANCESCA ALEXANDER who have not 
already communicated them are respectfully REQUESTED to AD¬ 
DRESS the Secretary of John Ruskin, Esq., Brautwood, Coniston, 
Lancashire. _ _ 


T30YAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

XV WATER COLOURS.-The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES isnow OPEN. 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 5. Admission Is. Catalogue 6d. 

Alfred D. Fairr, R.W.8., Secretary. 


H 


•ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 

XV (Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Putron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
l’resident-Tho Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G C.S I. 

THURSDAY, 15rn DECEMBER, at 8.30 r.M., 

The following Papers will be read:—“NOTES on the FAMILY of 
BETON in Connection with some ROYAL LETTERS of JAMES VI. 
(originals exhibited)- bv HENRY ELLIOT MALDEN, MA, 
F.R Hist.8. “STRAFFORD in the STAR CHAMBER,- by 
HUBERT HALL, F.8 A., F.R.Hist.S. 

20. Hanover Square, W. __ 

' ANOVER SQUARE.—TWO SETS of 

. ROOMS (with use of Meeting Room \ adapted for Scientific 

Societies, TO BE LET.—Apply to J. Barrow, 3, Hanover Square, W. 

The Autotype Company, Loudon, 

Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, die., apply to the Manager. 

AUTO-GRAVURE 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalr, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless. R.A ; Pettie, R.A.; Prinsep, A.R.A.; of tho Fresco 
in Guy 8 Hospital; "Spring," by Herbert Draper, dc., dc. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for IU display of Copies of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS” 

from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain. Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to tho various Galleries are provided 
arc easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence,_ 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 

THROAT and COUGH 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and initfction, inducing cough 
and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 

EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES.. 

Jn contact with ihe glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 

Sold only in boxes, 7jd., and tins, Is. l]d., Labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, Lo.ndon. 


J^OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

EDUCATIONAL LECTURES-SrasioK lfB-MSB. 

A Series c>f Ten Educational Lectures will be given, under tho 
auspices of tho Royal Geographical Society, by Mr. H. J. Mackixdkr, 
M-A.. Reader in Geography at the University of Oxford, in the Hall 
of the University of London, Burlington Gardens (by kind permission 
of the Senate), on successive Fridays, beginning on the third Fridav of 
JftJjuNO' (the 20th), at Sn.m. To these Lectures, Fellows of the Society 
will be admitted free. Fellows cao obtain tickets for members of their 
families at a fee of 5s. each for the (‘curse. To bond fide Teachers, 
Students of tho London University Extension Society, and Training 
College Students, the fee will be ID. To the general public the fee will 
be 10s. In all cases the names of the holder* will bo written on the 
tickets, which are not transferable; and the holders may at any time 
lx: asked to write their names in a book in the entrance hall. Applica¬ 
tions for tickets to be made to the Secrxtary. J, Savilc Row. Burlington 
Gardens, W. The subject of Mr. Mackinder’s Lecture's will lie—“ The 
Relations rf Geography to History in Europe and Asia ” ( 1 ) The 
Theatre of History. (2) Tho Roads to tho Indies. (3) The Bolt of 
Desert and Steppe (4) The Gates of India anil Chinn. (5) The 
Approaches to Europe. (6) The Ilistonr of Russia as a Commentary 
? n if? Geography. (7) The Alps as a Factor iu European History. 
(8) The Approaches to Italy. (9) The Divisions of Gaul. (10) Some 
Geographical Analyses of British History. The Course will be fully 
illustrated. In counexion with these Lectures, Special Classes will be 
held for those who wish to pursue the subjects further. They will be 
under the superintendence of the Society s Librarian, Hi gh Rouf.rt 
Mill, D.Sc. Details as to fees, 4c., will be subsequently announced. 


RATIONAL HOME BEADING UNION. 

DANTE AND SIIAKSPERE COURSES. 

SUPPLEMENTS dealing with course, of muling iu the works of 
Dante and Shakspcrr, and giving crcrv ltossilde assistance to students 
are now published with the MONTHLY MAO AZIN ES of tile N. If. K. 
UNION for GENERAL READERS (Special Cannes) The DANTE 
SUPPLEMENT i« written iw Mr. A. J. BUTLER. M.A., the 
SIIAKSPERE SUPPLEMENT by Professor c. II. IIEREORD, 
M.A.. Litt D. It is hoped that the Union may constitute a connecting 
link lietween existing Shakspere and Dante Societies and may 
facilitate the establishment of such societies where they do not already 
exist. 

Information as to membership and subscriptions may be obtained 
from the Geneual Secretary, N. II. R. U., Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment. London. W.C. 

pITY of MANCHESTER. —MUNI- 

V' Cl PAL 8CHOOL of ART, Cavendish Street.—The Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Ci*y Council invito APPLICATIONS 
for the position of HEAD MASTER and also that of SECOND 
MASTER. Payment will be by salary alone, and candidates may 
receive private information regarding salaries upon application to 
Mr. Councillor Hoy, Chaiiniau of the Technical Instruction Com¬ 
mittee, Town Hall, Manchester. Lcttors of application endorsed 
Head or Second Master, with copies of recent testimonials, full par¬ 
ticulars as to age, previous training, career, experience, and attain¬ 
ments, must be delivered on or before Dec. 22nd, 1892, to Mr. J. H. 
Rkykolds, Director and Secretary, Municipal Technical School, 
Manchester. Personal application to any mem er of the Committee 
jS not allowed. 

E LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

The ltoval Naval School. 

About TWENTY FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SC1IOL4R- 
SHI1S, £50 to £20, offered in April. Full particulars of Head 
Master. 

TTNIYERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

^ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

CARDIFF. 

Thei Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. 
The stipend of the Professor w ill be £3.v> per annum. Applications 
together with testimonials, must be scut in before January the loth. 
For further information apply to Ivuu James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

November 3oth, 1 * 02 . 

MUDIE'S 

SELECT 

Library. 

or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRBNCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at tho 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per anuum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may uuite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Pools fjratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Pud Seasons arc on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

the (rrr branch 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited 

Is Xow Removed from ?, King Street, Cheapsidr, to 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


(JIa 


• in 11<>i se End). 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY. 

10 to 12, BAItTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is ia daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

60to 31, NEW uXTOIiD STREET, LONDON; 
ail, Uroinptnu Road, S.W.; and IS, Uu-.ou Victoria St., E.C. 


From Messrs. Ward & Downey’s List 

ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Biography 

With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some TllnsBato- 
Reproductions thereof. By FRANCES A. GERAKD. 1 veL, :w 


FuurBooks treating continuously of the Social History o', 
England from the Restoration to the Present Time. 

(1) SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA¬ 

TION to the REVOLUTION. By W. C. SYDNEY. Aeih r 
“England and the English iu the Eighteenth Century." I i-J. 
'0s. Gd. [ .Vore pa ir 

'■ lie has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is ecu <v 
and enough sense to diride his survey equitably between the Bear .inl¬ 
and follies of the time and the social life of the re*t of England.* 

Times 

“ Ho has apparently consul ted all the best known and most apprvei 
authorities ou the subject of which he treat* with judgment av. 
assiduity, and the result is a compilation which is both enteruisni; 
and instructive.”— World. 

(2) ENGLAND srnd the ENGKLTSH in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By W. C. 8Y DX EY. 3 rob- Aw; 
8vo, 24s. 

“Mr. Sydney has succeeded in picturing the men and women, 
costumes and pastimes, coffee-houses and clubs, rices, follies, ir. 
superstitions ot the past century in a highly graphic and nailiitie 
manner_a useful and delightful book."—Daily Tetejr ipk. 

(3) SOCIAL ENGLAND UNDEB the RE- 

GENCY. By JOHN ASHTON. Illustrated with rcprodoctwo- 
of contemporary Sketches. 2 vols,, demy 8vo, SPts. 

“These two volumes are entertaining reading, and the nunt-Mc- 
illustrations which they contain, reproduced from prints and ciriti- 
turcs of the time, are not their least instructive feature." 

Jfentaio P&L 

(4) GOSSIP of the CENTURY: Personal and 

Traditional Memories—Social, Literary. Artistic. With c 
Illustrations, chiefly Portraits By the Author of ** Klcr.iuk 
Interiors.'’ 2 vols, royal 8vo. 42s {.Voir Rvadf. 

“He lias told his story well. The anecdotes relating to«:»■«' 
III.’s family are numerous, and will amuse readers fond of Ceurtb 
gossi p. l '—S/)ectato r. 

TWO NEW BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

THOSE MIDSUMMER FAIRIES. By Theo- 

DORA ELMSL1K, Autdor of “The Little Lady of 
With 29 Illustrations, crown 8vo, Os. 

“The Illustrations are extremely lieAutiful .**—JlancJrtutcr Exa-uit. 

“ Picturesquely and gracefully written." 

PIXIE- By Mrs Blagden, Author of “ Trash 

4c. With Illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis, Crown Sto. ss. 

A NEW NOVEL by MR. WEST ALL 

ROY of ROYS COURT. By William 

WESTALL. 2 vols. 

A NEW NOVEL I,j R. ASHE KING. 

A GBRALDINE- By R- Ashe King- 2 vols 

WARD & DOWNEY, York St., Covent Garbs*- 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 

TODD LECTURE 8ERIE3-YOL. HI. 

THE CODEX PADATINO-VATICANTJS. 

No. 83u (Text?, Translations, and Indices). By B MacCARTHY, 
D.D. pp. 450,/s. 0*1. 

ACADEMY’S TRAN8ACTIONS-XXX., 1 6c i. 

ON the TUMULI and INSCRIBED 

STONES at NEW GRANGE, DOWTII, and KXoWTlI. If 
GEORGE COFFEY. A.I.B. Plates I. to VI and Map. (Novr mbcf- 
1892.) 6s. 

ON an OGAM INSCRIPTION supposed to 

War an ANGLO-SAXON NAME. By the Right Iter. CHARLF> 
GRAVES, D.D., Lord Bishop of Limerick. (November. 18B2.I U 

Williams 4 Norgatk. 14, Henrietta Street, Corent Garden, Loathe, 
and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh 

Monthly, Price 3d., or Post Free 3j<L 

THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. Edited 

J- l»y E. S. Bices ly. The First X umber, to be i>uldi*h<-ml January 
will coutiin articles by Frederic Harhisox, J. Li Buiuues ati 
The Fditou. 

Rvkyks 4 Ti rner, 196, Strand. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price *«. 

SECOND EDITION OF 

“ TN THE SERVICE OF LOVE.’’ 

JL By Mrs. A. Wallace, with Portrait 

John Flack, 122, High Holbom, London. 


V/IESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

C»-L ART REPRODUCERS, 

11, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, *f„ 
Are the solo representatives in Great Britain cf 
HERR UANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a vt-a.l-'.* 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated r> 
fur large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrdi 
Catalogues, Advertisements, 4c., Messrs. DRUMMOND ALL), ta-.e 
tho latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view, prices 
on application. _ _ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For t/itf Hr production of JPor&s of Art , Book ItfitsLn!: <> -. 
Criyinal J/.S'.S'., Dettyns, Lace, Mnnuf'icUtn s, 

3 (>t chi it ay, Virus, Artistic Adirrlis'iitrnts, Catalogues, dc.,dc-, 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price listen application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT G VP.DEN. L05 a*V.N 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTABLE'S 
ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 

Vol. 1. BERNIER’S TRAVELS in 

tho MOGUL EMPIRE. An Entirely 
New Edition, with a Frontispiece 
printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, 
other Illustrations and Three Maps. By 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. 
As. Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. Crown 
8vo, pp. lir—500. Price Gs. net. 


Vol. 2. POPULAR READINGS in 

SCIENCE. By JOHN GALL, M.A., 
LL.B., la to Professor of Mathematics 
and Physics. Canning College, Lucknow 
and DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., 
LL.B., B.Sc. With 56 Diagrams, a 
Glossary of Technical Terms, and an 
Index. Crown Svo,pp.4G8. Pricc5s.net. 


Vol. 3. AURENG-ZEBE: a Tragedy, 

by JOHN DRYDEN ; and Book II. of 
THE CHACE, a Poem by WILLIAM 
SOMERVILE. Edited, with Bio¬ 
graphical Memoirs and Copious Notes, 
by K. DEIGHTON, lt.A., Editor of 
“ Select Plays of Shakespeare.” With a 
Portrait of Drydeu, and a boloured 
Reproduction of an Indian Painting of 
the Emperor Akbar Deer - stalking. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xiii.—222. Price 5s. net. 

“An interesting reprint of Drydon's Tragedy.. If anv 
ono wishes to realise by an hour's easy rcadingthe vaatgulf 
which separates our knowledge of India and our concep¬ 
tions about India at the close of this nineteenth century 
from tho views of our ancestors aliout India in the last 
quarter of the seventeenth century, wo recommend this 
book to his notice. Mr. Deighton’s copioua and suggestive 
foot notes wall render the perusal both profitable and 
pleasant. — Times. 


Vol. 4. LETTERS from a MAH- 

RATTA CAMP. By THOMAS DUER 
BROUGHTON. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I., 
F.R.S., Notes, Coloured and other 
Illustrations, very full Index and a 
Map. Price Gs. net. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 

INDIAN FIELD SPORTS. A Series 

of Ten Coloured Plates selected and Reproduced 
from the Engravings first Published in 1807, 
after Designs by Captain Thos. Williamson, of 
the Bengal Army. With an Introduction and a 
Description of oacli Plate. Oblong 4 to. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in MOHAMMEDANISM, 

Historical and Doctrinal, with a Chapter on 
Islam in England. By JOHN J. POOL. 
With a Frontispiece and Index, pp. xvi.—420. 
Crown 8vo, full cloth, price Gs. 

" Asa * popular text-book,’ dealing with some of the most 
picturesque aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary 
attention.”— Times. 


THE INDIAN MAGAZINE and 

REVIEW. A Publication which aims at in¬ 
teresting its Readers in the People of India, in 
their Literature, their History, their Art, and 
their Customs ; their various Phases of Develop¬ 
ment, and particularly in their Progress. Six¬ 
pence Monthly. Subscription, 5s. per annum, 
post-free. 

PARLIAMENT STREET, Westminster. 


THE ACADEMY. 56 , 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA: 

A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 

WITH NUMEROUS MAPS AND WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 

NINE VOLUMES NOW READY. 

VOL. X., COMPLETING the WORK, in JANUARY, 1893. 

PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS: 

cloth . ----£600 

Half morocco, or Half-calf.7 10 0 

Half morocco extra, or Half-rassia.8 10 0 

Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA contains upwards of Thirty Thousand 
Articles, and is illustrated by more than Three Thousand Five Hundred Wood 
Engravings, and Fifty Coloured Maps. 

Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of tho most eminent 
authorities in every department of knowledge, have assisted in the preparation of this 
Work. 


“ Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, thoroughly ‘ up to date.’ 
must get Chambers 8 ‘Encyclopaedia.’ "—St. James's Gaxtte. 

“The best Encyclopaedia ever brought out .”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ For practical utility these volumes could hardly be exceeded .”—Pall Mall Gazelle. 

“ This edition of Chambers’s ‘ Encyclopaedia ’ is perhaps the cheapest book ever published.” 

____ The Speaker. 

W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47, Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 


PROFITS ALREADY DECLARED, 
£4,000,000. 


NATIONAL All the Profits are divided among the Assured 

LIFE-ASSURANCE. PROVIDENT 

INVESTED FUNDS, £4,600,000. 

PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance at 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age. 

48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 


INSTITUTION. 


_ _ ^ _ Fourth Edition, pp. 300, 6a. 

T>!ROTOPLASM : Physical Life and Law. 

fr . HR NEL BF £ LE » F -R.S. Facts and Argument against 

Mechanical Views of Life as accepted by Huxley, Herbert Spenoer, 
Strauss, Tyndall, and many others. 

Harrison A Sons. 50, Pull Mall. 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 

NEW WORK BY DR. MACLAREN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 6s., post free. 

THE GOD of the AMEN, and other 

Sermons. By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D.. 
Author of “The Holv of Holies.” “The TTn.ni.nmno 

gOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

- 1 - PIES. Also. 

Christ,” &c. 

“ Dr. Macloren is, perhaps, the finest sermon builder of 
living preachers.”— Christian Commonwealth. 

“His insight into Scripture and gift of simple pulpit 
exposition is unrivalled.”— Independent (New York). 

London : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, Publishers, 

21 AND 22, FuBXtVAL STaKKT. E.C. 

gSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

'JiURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
gPEOIAIJTIES for INVALIDS. 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

T^IRKBECK BANK, 

-^ Southampton Buildings. Clmncery Lane, London 

THREE por CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

,, „ __SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 

monthly balances, when not drawn below £ 100 . 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

„ SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, pai 
annum, on each completed £ 1 . 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

DOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

__ mil T.VO sums I’KIl MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

1IOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

mi .. rou hve shillings ter MONTH. 

T.ie BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, cau i 

obtained, po6t free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAYEN3CR0FT, Manager. j 

*2“™ DISCOVERIES, the physiological 

ART OP NEVER FORGETTING - unlike mnemonics. Loafc 

meniqpfW restored—the wont made good, and the beet bolter. Ant 
*°°* learned in one readino. Rtxnkin* without notes. A telf-coachlna 

M C M ft 12 »F'' o 

mclRUliv - 

AND ONE THOUSAND APPLICATIONS 1 f t 

CllPrrCC "“kSS'pectW Tosi' Mkl, 8 

ajs KL with opinions of Mr. R. A. PROCTxML 

Great inducement* to Correepon dense Cl see re tn 

NEVER FOEGETTING and CORE for KIND WANDERING 

hUo tsught mCla«,e» or Privately at the addreaa below. 
PROF. LOI8ETTE, S7. New Oxford Street, London. W.O. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

NBW VOLUME OF POEMS BY LORD TENNYSON. A NEW TRANSLATION OK “THE PURGATOR Y." 

THE DEATH of OENONE, AKBAR’S DREAM, and THE TORGA.T0RY of DANTE Ad 

other Poems. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 6s. M7 A^B.c! L^wRlfaii Io3ucUot byWAL^PAraR, So, 


other Poems. By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 6s. MLA., B.C.L, with mi Iot^nctlon by WALTER PATER, JLA- ^fetrn crown So, 

NEW BOOK BY MR. P. O. HAMERTON. parchment, 10s. net. 

. « T . . n , ... . n , ... , , , , THE TIMES.—•' A very skilful and scholarly trandation a rendering which is alwsj 

MAN IQ ART. By Philip G. Bamorton. IllUStratBd. by echoltriy In execution and dignified In tone, often extraordinarily felicitous, and witln: 
Etchings and Photogravures from Sketches by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, Watts, scrupulously faithful. ’ 

Sir John Gilbert, Luke Fildes, Dlcksee.G. Leslie, Qjnzato Coques, Philipe dc Cham- UNIFORM WITH PROF. NORTON'S TRANSLATION OF “THE DIVINE COMEDY. 

Giovantri^ilhd^ireog^one ^WMen^WoMne^Tl^^f^otm^^ackUn^Rnde^IAica THE NEW LIFE Of DANTE ALIGHIERI. Translate! 

d“bMA^li"’. Albert ‘mLS £m“ »Y CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Crown Svo, cloth, 6. 

hrandt, Etched or Photogravured by Norman Hurst, Rhead.C.O. Murray, M. Mancsse, MR. WELLDO N’8 N EW TRANSLATION OF THE ETHICS. 

n i?n bin m i am pw«i G olfim pJi n * 3’ rS^JS* THE NIC 0M ACHE AN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. 

?£hW«.n niS T™. Pri t ^ on J - Dlokln,on * Co - * Hand-made Paper. Translated with an Analysis and Critical Notes by J. E. C WELLDON, M.A , Ho! 

* • vnmnv’ np' iirYl'mmifaH it* M ««. Master of Harrow SchooL Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. Od. 

on Vohn'DiSinson & C?" &ma£ Papered’ ttel.m.rs'on ta^e SeltaS? V Wormrith Mr. Welldon; Translation of the Politics ani Rhetoric already pulli-kM. 
£1010s. net. NEW VOLUME OF MR. DAKYNS - TRANSLATION OF XENOPHON. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 

THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE & the HEIR-APPARENT. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vol»., crown 8vo, 31s. Cd. 

GLASGOW HERALD .—“ A book such as no living fletionist could have written a hook 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. DAKYNS' TRANSLATION OF XENOPHON. 

THE WORKS of XENOPHON. Translated by H. G. 

DAKYNS, M.A., late Assistant Master in Clifton College. In Four Volumes V«l II 
Heilenica Books III.-—VII. Agesilaus, the Politics, and the Revenues. Crown in*, 
cloth, 10s. 0d. 

SECOND EDITION, WITH ANNOTATIONS AND NEW PREFACE 


which one read* with sustained eagerness of interest, and lays down with a sigh of satisfied A‘RTRTOTTiT 1 « qq CONSTITUTION Of AT HE NS 

pleasure. . Translated and Annotated by E. POSTE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford 

DON ORSINO. By F. Marion Crawford. 3 vols., crown Second Edition. To which are added some new readings in “ Paradise Lost." Crova 

8vo, 31s Cd. 8vo, 8s. <kl. 

wUhminy,tro " 8poinU ’ toMwHh 111 thc,piritwearewon ‘ WESTMINSTER O S°CH00 L MIN REgFsTER (The: from 

n a T U’T'n'O n_ 1 „ __ Q _, ,, n . 1704 to 1883. Compiled and Edited, with Biographical Notes, by O. K. RUSSEU 

LALMixU!i. A VOiS., crown OVO, Cloth, kSJLS. BARKER, of Lincoln s Inn, Barrister at-Law, and ALAN H. STENNING. Witt 

*,* A New Novel which lias already created a great sensation In America, where it has Appendices. 8vo, 10a. Od. net. 

been described “ as the greatest Novel in many respects wbieh has appeared within the__ , _ . _ . „ _ 

present decade.- IN the GARDEN of DREAMS : Lyrics and Sonnets. 

NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. By LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, Author of “ Swallow Flights,’’ Ac With lilas- 

trationu. Crown 8vo, 0s. 

SWALLOW FLIGHTS. New Edition of Poems pub¬ 
lished in 1877, with Ten additional Poems by LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 0s. * 

NEW WORK BY REV. STOP FORD BROOKE. 


SKETCHES BY B0Z. By Charles Dickens. With 44 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By Charles Dickens. 65 Illustra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, 8s. 0d. 


D0MBEY and SON. By Charles Dickens. With 56 Ulus- THE HISTORY of EARLY'ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Being the History of English Poetry from its Beginnings to the Accession of Kint 


NEW AND CUEAPER EDITION OF MR. CHARLES BOOTH'S WALL-KNOWN WORK .Elfred. By the Rev. STOPFORD A BROOKE, M.A. With a Map. 2 roll., bvc. 

LIFE and LABOUR of the PEOPLE in LONDON. TIMES.—” In Mr. Stopfonl Brooke's monumental work he strives with rare skill awl 

Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. Vol. I. EAST CENTRAL and SOUTH LONDON, insight to present our earliest national poetry as a living literature, and not 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. Od. material for research." % 

V The remaining Volumes—Vol. II. STREETS and POPULATION CLASSIFIED— v ,. Tt - Vfl7 .... plf „ At)PI , nrraal . P .... ( i ( irnp r tdvi-. 

Vol. III. BLOCKS of BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, and IMMIGRATION—Vol. IV. EAST NEW VOLUME OI THE CHEAPER REISSUE OB THE GOLDEN TREtSl 
LONDON INDUSTRIES—will follow at monthly intervals, uniform in size and price. ^a/mvnmn ntAtr /iTTrrn TV_J 


NEW VOLUME OB’ THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF “THE GOLDEN TREUSURY 

SERIES. 


ii.uooiiuuvj mu luiiun n« iiivunuii lUKirnib, UUUUl Ul lit DIAL mm U11UC. ___ _ __ - _ _ - — m , , m _ _ _ . 

TRT? thpory nf WART?*! onH i+n appttpaTTON *» THEOCRITUS, BI0N, and MOSCiIUS. Rendered into 

“e EIGirr H GU RS QXJ ESTI Wfand otlmr LA BO U R PR^LEMs!*Ry HERBERT SSSS “ K °* “ A * 


M. THOMPSON, M A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3». 6d. 

THE "ENGLISH CITIZEN " SERIES. 
CHEAPER EDITION.-NEW VOLUME. 


Merton College, Oxford. 18mo, cloth, 2s. ed. net. 

LETTERS of WILLIAM C0WPER. Edited, with Intro¬ 
duction, by the Rev. WILLIAM BEXHAM, B.D., F.S.A., Rector of St. Edmond thc 
King, Lombard-street. 


THE ELECTORATE and the LEGISLATURE. By THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL POETRY 

srENCER WALPOLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 b. 6d. I Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by B\ T. PALGRAVE. 

ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUGH THOMSON. 

THE VICAR of WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith. With 

182 IUuatratioiia by Hugh Thomson, and Preface by AUSTIN DOBSON. Crown 8vo, 
do. Also with uncat edges, paper labtl, 6s. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. With Preface by Anne 


THE MAKERS of FLORENCE: Dante, Giotti, Savonarola, 

and their City. By the SAME. With Illustrations. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 

ROYAL EDINBURGH: her Saints, Kings, Prophets, and 

Poets. By the SAME. Illustrated by George Reid, RS.A, Crown Svo, 10a. C<1. 


* H ^ hT “’ Cn,,,n8vo >®* JERUSALEM: its History and Hope. With Engravings. 
DAYS with SIR ROGER DE COYERLEY. Reprinted from 8 ’ !f NEW BOOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 

‘The Spectator." With Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. New Edition. Crown Svo, ^HE BEAUTIES Of NATURE; and the Wonders Of the 
tegan, s. CAN0N ATKINS0N S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Worid We Live In By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.RS . 

5NES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary’s Visits to the Sc fairyland of the animal «„d P b„t 

Ponrt nf ITnipv Rnnlm TJxr Pav I n ATITTVQrtW II P T Omn Vast it.n mmmfalns lha eaa flin ale and flxoato-a" * 


, - — ■ a a ■ -1 ■ ■ ■ i s v a s ■ a aj . ■ \s , s. % n a aa ■ . nil 111 nil a ■■ 

c egant, 6s. CAN0N ATKIVS0N , S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. ^ •I't LlBB0CI 

SCENES in FAIRYLAND; or, Miss Mary’s Visits to the SU>fai>y.i«Baof 

Court of Fairy Realm. By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L., Canon of York. With world-the mountains, the sea, the air, and the stars." 

About 40 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 0d. xir*. unirstt’iiRTH 1 ? pwi’tiTvi ik imnvc 

tiADimr vwADa « TurnncT a vn -n a utott _MRS. MOLEbWORTHo ClilllhlMAS BOOKS. 


Alxjut 40 Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Crown 8vo, 4s. 0d. xir< \ioi rswunTH’? pwi'Ktvi ik ih invc 

FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH. Reminis- „„„ nrX}T Q Mnilwal tii . . . . 

ccnccs .and Researches in Danby-in-Clereland With Maps and Illustrations. Extra THE CjIKLiS 8iHCI I. By IVIrS. JxLolOSWOrtu. Illlistratcci by 
crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. net. L. LESLIE BROOKE. Crown Svo, 4s. Od. 

An Edition with extra Full-page Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. net. pmwn *vn r»b.th 

TH f„i’A!M > t te a c, , 5f , £l 1 .'; LEE3 ' »• Ths »WW<. of NUBS* HE»TH«EDALi‘rSTOBV' With Illh.trattoh. 
WA luf^’Ljwv8 L A CHBISTMAS POSY. With Ulustrations by Walter Crane. 
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New Edition, with a Frontispiece 
printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, 
other Illustrations and Three Maps. By 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, Mem. 
As. Soc. Bengal, F.S.A. Scot. Crown 
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Vol. 2. POPULAR READINGS in 
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and DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., 
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tions alsmt India at the close of this nineteenth century 
from the views of our ancestors about India in the last 
• inarter of the seventeenth century, we recommend this 
hook to his notice. Mr. Deighton's copious and suggestive 
font notes will render the perusal both profitable and 
plcnsant."— Times. 

Vol. 4. LETTERS from a MAH 

RATTA CAMP. By THOMAS DUER 
BROUGHTON. A New Edition, with 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S I., 
F.R.S., Notes, Coloured and other 
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Map. Price 6s. net. 
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cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, price 10s. 6d. 


STUDIES in MOHAMMEDANISM, 

Historical and Doctrinal, with a Chapter on 
Islam in England. By JOHN J. POOL. 
With a Frontispiece and Index, pp. xvi.—420. 
Crown 8vo, full cloth, price 6s. 

“Asa* popular text-book,’ dealing with some of the most 
picturesque aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary 
attention.”— Times. 
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their Literature, their History, their Art, and 
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post-free. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
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i» , 1B ?. sreat deal of smart talk and sprightly love-mnklng in 

Nora Creina —pleasurable entertainment is afforded l>y nearly all 

the minor characters, several of whom are quire delightful people. 

as a collection of brilliant and fascinating character sketches * Nora 
Creina has claims to popularity that can scarcely fall to obtain general 
and cordial recognition .‘-DaUg Teltor pk. 

„The novel will be read with pleasure.—Scotsman. 

Nora Creina is as vivacious as any of Mrs. Hungerford's previous 
efforts. —Specie tor. 

n. 

By Mrs- Lovett Cameron . 

A SISTER’S SIN. By the 

Author of “ In a Grass Country,’* “ A Laughter’s Heart," Ac. 

3 vols 

“Mrs. Lovett Came*on never writes trash ; she doea not overload her 
novels with padding,’ and her stories are always told in interesting 
fashion. Her latest work, ‘A Sister’s Sin,’will surely become popularly 
approved. Indeed, we are not quite sure that it is not the best which 
this engaging writer has yet brought forth from the storehouse of her 
imagination. Every character is well drawn... .each and all are drawn 
with masterly skill .. .the pathos is never overstrained, the situations 
are natural, and the weaving of the web of retribution is managed with 
a delicate deftness which cannot but command sympathy and admira¬ 
tion.* —Daily Ttlcgmph. 

“ It is cleverly written and interesting.’’— A then tetan. 

m. 

By Albert Kevill-Davies. 

MISS BLANCHARD of CHICAGO 

^, the ^. ufchor of . “Marriage Up to Date/’ “An American 

Widow,” Ac. 3 vols. 

“ The story is brisk and taking and full of incident." 

.. Jkiilf TtUvranh. 

Miss Blanchard of Chicago is a most interesting book, written 
with a great deal of vivacity at d brightness. Very few English authors 
have ‘ reduced ’ their authors 4 to so fine a point,’ and with one or two 
exceptions thev are absolutely American enough to make even Bret 
Harte look to his monopoly of Westerners ... When Mr. Kevill-Davies 
tells his story simply it is charming; replete with life, movement and 
colour. IIis characters are well drawn, very distinct... .Miss Blan- 
chani Is a delightful girl....Her father is an admirable sketch, abeo- 
lutely true to the life, kindly, frank, and sturdy.. ..We heartily oom- 
mend this story to auyono who cares to know America and Americans 
as our Atlantic cousins know them, and we can promise render* a most 
agreeable hour with all Mr. Kevill-Davies’s heroes, heroines, and 
supernumeraries.”—A' turdav Review. 

“No more revolting swindle has been exposed in fiction since 
Dickens descrilted Dothaboy's Hall."— Truth. 

“ The phases of life the author presents are given with evident sin¬ 
cerity and knowledge of the ground.There is plenty of action and 

purpose with sundry scenes that appear to have been lived through 

-i tktnaeum. 

IV. 

By B. L Farjeon- 

THE MARCH of FATE. By 

Girl's 


the Anthor of “The Mystery of M. Felix," 
Life,” Ac. 3 vols. 


1 A Young < 


“ Mr. Farjeon in * The March of Faie’ has no greater rival than him¬ 
self. In his past books he has accustomed us to somewhat intricate 
plots, skilfully unravelled, nnd detective clues which finally resolve 
themselves into startling conclusions. * The March of Fate ’ is, too, in 
some respects, a detective story, for the threads are in the hands of a 
private inquiry officer, but it includes other elements of human cha¬ 
racter and sensational incident, which will doubtless retain the interest 

of the novel-reader to the very last page.The author has written a 

story which has many evidences of cleverness and strength." 

.. „ „ , 1*‘U*t Tclwraph. 

“....the reader may follow the adventures of the fair Jlonoria. 
without flagging, to the final chapter."— Athenaeum. 

V. 

By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 

WEDDED to SPORT. By the 

Author of “The Girl in the Brown Ilabit,” “That Pretty 
Little Horse-Breaker,” Ac. 3 vols. 

“ Mrs Kennard has achieved at least one notable success in 'Wedded 
to Siiort ’— Interspersed in the tale are many of those sporting scenes 
in the delineation of which the authoress has already won her repu¬ 
tation."— Daily Ttlcf/mih. 

“The book is distinctly rend .ble, the interest Iteing well kept up 
throughout, with a totally different ending to that expected by the 
reader."— 1 anil# P- ir. 

“Graphic as ever in her pictures of the hunting field, and all that 

pertains to tho favourite national pastime.’Wedded to Spon ’ is 

not wanting either in vivacity or incident Morning Port. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 

"BELGRAVIA” ANNUAL. 

(Illustrated) Is. 

Containing Contributions by HUME NISBET, Mrs. EDWARD 
KENNARD. EDITH STEWART DREWRY, LUCIE H. ARM¬ 
STRONG, EMILIA AYLMER ROWING, “RITA,” and others. 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
"LONDON SOCIETY.” 

(Illustrated) Is. 

Contaiuing Contributions by the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY,” 
CURTIS YORKE. Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, MAY CROll- 
MELIN, FAYR MADOC, and others. 

F. V. WHITE & CO., 

31, Southampton Street, Stkamu, Lohuox. 


LAWR ENCE & B ULLEN. 

MASTER FRANCIS RABELAIS. 

Five Books of the Lives, Heroic Deeds, and 
Sayings of Gargantua and his Sou Pantagruel. 
Translated by Sir THOMAS UBQUHART 
and PETER ANTONY MOTTEUX. With 
an Introduction by ANATOLE MON- 
TAIGLON and 14 Illustrations by L. Chalon. 
2 vols., imperial 8vo, price £3 3s. net. 

[Ready. 

Also 210 copies on Japanese vellum, with 


Two Additional Illustrations, £6 6s. net. 
subscribed.) 


(All 


ANACREON.—The Greek Text, 

with THOMAS STANLEY’S Translation of 
the “ Anacreontea.” Edited by A. H. BUL¬ 
LEN. With 10 Illustrations by J. li. 
Weguelin. Fcap. 4to, price £1 Is. net. 

[Next week. 

*»* Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an 
additional Illustration. Price £2 2s. net. 

W. J. LINTON.—EUROPEAN 

REPUBLICANS: Recollections of Mazzini 
and his Friends. Demy 8vo, price 10 <. 6d. 

[Ready. 

GRANT ALLEN.—SCIENCE in 

ARC!ADY. Crown 8vo, price 5s. [Ready. 

C. J. WILLS and JOHN DAVID- 

SON.-LAURA RUTHVEN’S WIDOW¬ 
HOOD : a Novel. 3 vols. At all Libraries. 

“ The novel is bright, clever, and humorous.” 

_ bcoUman. 

“Two authors take credit for the story. One of 
them must sorely be a man of genius.”— Speaker. 

C. J. WILLS.—JOHN SQUIRES 

SECRET: a Novel. Cheap Edition. Crown 
8vo, price 3s. Gd. 

“ The narrative is always bright.” 

.. St. James's Gazette. 

“ A rollicking story.”— Times. 

TOLD in the VERANDAH. 

Crown 8vo, price 3s. 64. [Second Edition. 

“ The stories ore so bright and readable that one can 
only be surprised that the modesty of the author 
should have caused him to send the volume forth 
anonymously.”— World. 

MORLEY ROBERTS.—KINO 

BILLY of BALLARAT, and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. [Second Edition. 

MORLEY ROBERTS.—THE 

MATE of the VANCOUVER. A Storv. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


FAIRY TALES FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 

MADAME D’AULNOY’S FAIRY 

TALES. With a Preface by ANNE THAC¬ 
KERAY RITCHIE, and numerous Illus¬ 
trations by Clinton Peters. Fcap. 4to, price 
7s. 6d. 

RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES. 

Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. Illus¬ 
trated by C. M. Gere. Demy 8vo, price 5s. 
“The very best fairy-book that we have seen this 
year (or indeed for many years ).”—Daily Chronicle. 

THEO. GIFT.—FAIRY TALES 

from the FAR EAST. Illustrated by 0. Van 
Glehn. Fcap. 4to, price 5s. 


LAWRENCE A BULLEN, 

16, Henrietta Street, Covbnt Larues' London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

Contents for JANUARY, 1893. 

I. DIANA TEMPEST, or NEMESIS. Chaps. I.-IU. 

II. THE MISTLETOE. 

III. LETTERS of a MAN of LEISURE. 

IV. ARIOSTO. 

V. GOWER STREET and its REMINISCENCES. 

VI. SQUIRE JACK. 

VII. THE COMING LAUREATE. 

VIII. SAMUEL PALMER. 

IX. BINGHAM’S IDEA. 

X. SPORT in the SNOW; or, Bear-Hunting in Russia. 

XI. A MATTER of COURSE. 

XII. GRAHAM’S ROMANCE; or. Sunlight and Shadow. 
Chapa. I.-VI. __ 

A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 

MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 

Author of “ The Danvers Jewels,” and “ Sir Charlea Danvers,” 
and entitled 

“DIANA TEMPEST” 

Or, Nemesis. 

Will commence in the JANUARY Number of TEMPLE 
BAR, price One Shilling. 

ALSO A NEW SERIAL STORY, 

THE ROMANCE OF REGINALD CRAHAM; 

Or, Sunlight and Shadow. 

Will commence in the JANUARY Number of 

TEMPLE BAR. [Ready Dee. 20. 


BOOKS READY 

AT THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 

LIFE. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE. 2 vols., 
post 8vo, 218._ 

THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 

By ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerous Illustrations 
from Paintings or Sketches by Linnell. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 28s. __ 

MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 

By GORDON HAKE. Including Recollections and 
Anecdotes of many Eminent Persons. 1 vul, demy 
8vo, 15s. 

“Leigh Hunt said of ‘John Bunde’ that it was ‘ written 
in better spirits’ than any other English book. This is a 
book that is quite as full of good spirits as 4 John Buncle 
quite as full of wit which is wisdom and wisdom which is 

wit, and a whim liner than Amory’s own.These genial 

pages—pages as full of sunshine as a haymaking on a bright 
June day Athenaeum. 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 

MAARTEN8, Author of “The Sin of Jooat Avelingh,” 
auu“An Old Maid’s Love.” 3 vols.; 

“The story of Elias, God’s Fool, is in some respects 
beautiful, in all curious, and thickset with gems of thought. 
The picture of the creature with the clouded brain, the 
inissiDg senses, the pure and holy soul, and the unerring 
sense of riKht. living in his deafness and darkness by the 
light and the law ot love, is a very fine conception, and its 
contrast with the meanness and wickedness of bis surround¬ 
ings is worked out with high art.”— World. 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST 

was KING. 3 vole. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 


THE STEP-SISTERS. 

By E. MACQUEEN GRAY. 


3 vols. 


FOURTH EDITION. 

MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 

TON, Author of “Good-bye, Sweetheart,” “Nancy,” 
Ac. In 1 vol., crown Svo. 

Bicii ard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

NOW READY, crown 8vo, paper covers, 2s. 6d. net; 
cloth, 3s. net. 

THE GOSPEL according to PETER 

and THE REVELATION of PETER. Tjro Lecture* on 
the Newly Recovered Fragment*, together with the 
Original Text*. By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, B.D., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ's College; and 
MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, M.A., Fellow and 
Dean of King’s College. 

THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL 

PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, M.A., F.RS., 
Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge. Vol. V. Demy 4to, 25e. (To be 
completed in 10 vols.) 

CATALOGUE of the MUSIC in the 

FITZWTLLIAM MUSEUM, CAMBRIDGE. By J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A., F.8.A. Demy Svo, 
7*. 6d. [ Immediately . 

XEJV VOLUME of the CAMBRIDGE MBI.E 
for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 

The BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH 

By the Rev. H. E. RYLE, B.D., Hulsean Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

[Immediately. 

SUBJECTS FOR 

CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1893. 


Pitt Press Series. 

Souvestre.—Un Philosophe sons les 

TOITS. Edited with Notes by H. W. EVE, M.A , late 
Fellow of Trinity College. Cambridge, Head Master of 
University College School, London. 2s. [ Immediately . 

Ponsard.—Charlotte Corday- Edited 

with Introduction and Notes by ARTHUR R. ROPES, 
M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 2s. 

Hauff.—Das Wirthshaus im Spessart. 

Edited with Notes by the late A. SOHLOTTMANN, 
Ph D., and by J. "W. CARTMELL, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College. 3s. [Immediately. 

Schiller.—Maria Stuart. Edited with 

Notes by KARL [HERMANN BREUL, M.A., Ph.D., 
Lecturer in German at the University of Cambridge. 
3s. 6d. [Immediately. 

Caesar— De Bello Oallico, Books IL, 

HI-, with Maps and English Notes. By A. G. PE8KETT, 
M. A., Fellow of Magdalene College. 2s. 

Vergil.—Aeneid, Book VI,, with Notes 

by A. 8IDGWICK, M A., Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Is. 6d. 

Cicero.—De Amicitia. Edited by J. S. 

REID, LittD., Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College. 8s. 6d. 

Lucretius.—Book V. With Notes and 

. Introduction by J. D. DUFF, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College. 2s. 

Livy.—Book IX., with Notes and Intro¬ 

duction, by H. M. STEPHEN80N, M.A., late Head 

Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon—Anabasis, Book VI., with 

English Notes by ALFRED PRETOR, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Catharine’s College. 2s. Gd. 

Homer.—Odyssey, Book IX., with Intro- 

duction and Notes by G. M. EDWARDS, M.A-, Fellow 
and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College. 2s. 6a. 

Euripides. — Heracleidse. With Intro- 

duction and Explanatory Notes by E. A. BECK, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity Hall. 3s. 6d. 

Thucydides.—Book VII. With Maps, 

Notes, and Introduction. By Rev. H. A. HOLDEN, 
M.A., LL.D., Hon. Litfc.D., Dublin, sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College. 5s. Or in Two Parts. Part I., Intro¬ 
duction and Text. Part II., Notes and Indexes. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books V. and 

VI. Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar 
of Trinity College. 2s. 

London : 0. J. CLAY & SUNS, 
Cauuiudol University 1’kess AVauehoive, 
Ave JIauia Lane. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 

“The finest Gift-book of the Season ."—Dai ly C hrtmiele. 

THE CAPITALS of the WORLD. 

In Two Volumes, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edge*, jra* 
THREE GUINEAS NET. 

** A superb work."—Daflv Xeict (leader). . .. 

“ In no similar work have artistic excellence and desennuw 
been more liberally put at the service of the world s c * pltai ^ fTW ^ ^ 

BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA 

By JAMES DOUGLA8. Dedicated to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. With Mapa ana Flare s 13 Full- 
page Photogravure, Collotype Reproductions from Uid 
Documents, and over 100 other Text Dlo strat iong- » vols , 
super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, TWO OLTSSAS 
NET. 

SIXTH EDITION, JUST R EADY . 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 

MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Prw*t of 
Austrian Mission 8tation at Delen, in Kordofan By 
Major F. R. WINGATE, R.A. FuHy Illustrated. 
Demy8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN 

FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA- 
By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. With numercm 
Illustrations. Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“One of the beat of Christmas books.”— World. 

SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in 

OONGOLAND. By E. J. GL AVE. one of Stable,’. 
Pioneer Officers. Illustrated with 75 Woodcuts and Pen- 
and-ink Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7a. 6d-- 

PREACHERS OF THE AGE.—New Volimf. 

CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. 

EDWARD A. STUART, M.A., Vicar of St- James’s. 
Holloway. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 
doth, 3s. 6d. 

TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. 

From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL 
HOEY. New Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

LOUISA MAY ALCOTT: her Life, 

Letters, and Journals. Edited by EDN AH D. CHENEY. 
With 2 Portraits of Miss Alcott. and a View of her Con¬ 
cord Home. New Edition. 150 pages, crown Svo, doth, 
3s. 6d. 

OUR HUNDRED DAYS in EUROPE. 

By Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. Fifth and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 3a. 6d. 

LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS SHOE- 

MAKERS. By WILLIAM EDWARD WINK8. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THEORY and ANALYSIS of ORNA- 

MENT, applied to the Work of Elementary and Technical 
Schools. By FRANCOIS LOUIS 8 CHATTER MANN. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, 15a. 

THE PRICELESS ORCHID : a Story 

of Adventure in the Forests of Yucatan. By PERCY 
AIN8UE, Author of “Lost in Japan.” See. With S 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

ELFIE’S VISIT to CLOUDLAND and 

the MOON. Bv FRANCES V. AUSTEN. With many 
Illustrations by E. J. Austen. Demy 4to,dothex.,3a.6d. 

CAPTAIN JANUARY. By Laura E. 

RICHARDS. With Illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. 
Small lto, doth, 5s. 

THE RAT’S PLAINT: an Old Legend. 

Translated from the Original Chinese by ARCHIBALD 
LITTLE, F.R O.8. Printed on Japanese crops paper ol 
Tokyo, in colours, 5s. 

NIPONESE RHYMES and JAPANESE 

JINGLES. By MAE 8T. JOHN BRAMHALL. Printed 
on Japanese crvpe paper at Tokyo, in colours, 5s- 


Three New Novels, at all libraries. 
WOLFENBERG. By William Black 

3 vols., crown 8vo. 

THE MYSTERY of ST. DUNSTAN’S: 

a Realistic and Sensational Story of Fleet Street in 1721. 
By THOMA8 WRIGHT, Author of “The Life oi 
William Cowpcr,” &c. Two vols , crown 8vo, doth. 21s. 

THE PREACHER’S DAUGHTER. By 

AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “JanVodder's Wife.” 
“ Friend Oli via,” &c . 1 vol . crown Svo. cloth, 5* . 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Christmas 

Number. Complete in itself. Price Is. 

Loudon : Sampson Low, Marston & Compan y, Ltd., 
St. Duustan’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 

Twenty-Jive Years in the Secret Service. By 
Major Le Caron. (Heinemann.) 

Perhaps in an age miscalled prosaic, few 
people have realised that there still exists 
such a calling as that of a spy: certainly 
fewer still have conceived that one who 
follows it can be called above other men a 
true patriot or a person of exceptional virtue. 
A sort of mediaeval savour seems to hang 
about the name: the notion is of something 
fortunately as antiquated as unhonoured. 
Spies there may be no doubt in war, though 
eveu then a person of nice honour is not 
supposed to clamour for the post: but none 
now, one thinks, pursue this devious way 
in civil life. The spy of former days is lost 
in the impersonal respectability of organi¬ 
sation ; and he flourishes now under the 
name of “ detective,” or takes on the de¬ 
lusive glamour of literary enterprise, and 
affects credit as a “reporter.” But that 
there should still be spies of the good old 
kind, year after year pursuing their hazard¬ 
ous avocation, labouring for a modest 
pittance at their task of systematic betrayal 
in hopes of an honoured retirement —rude 
donati —at last; perfecting the daily practice 
of treachery, serene in the unruffled con¬ 
sciousness of civic virtue ; professionally 
taking oaths to break them, and ready in 
the end stoutly to maintain their right to 
the crown of patriotism, this indeed has 
somewhat escaped modern comprehension. 

We see the miscreant apostles of mis¬ 
cellaneous murder laid by the heels, the 
war material of Celtic disaffection surprised 
and confiscated, and filibustering invasions 
and braggadocio “ risings ” brought to 
nought; and wo thankfully credit it all 
to the collective address of “the police.” 
But who dreams of the cool and wary spy, 
the traitor to treason itself, the Pharisee of 
revolution praying for the cause that he 
may be seen of men, who transmits weekly 
from the very shrine of tho conspiracy the 
names, the plans, and the whereabouts of 
his unsuspecting associates ? Yet upon this 
slight foundation a great edifice of public 
safety rests : without his timely aid the 
police might pace their beat in vain. 

Major Le Caron is a man who for twenty 
years has lived this life, has served his 
country after his fashion by betraying 
his fnends, has brought himself with 
marvellous adroitness to the issue of it 
all without scathe or hurt, and has now 
settled down to domestic quiet and the com¬ 
position of his memoirs, with a brow as 
unruffled and a heart as steady as when he 
penned despatches from dynamite conven¬ 


tions to Scotland-yard, or strolled from the 
House of Commons to pour Mr. Parnell’s 
fresh unbosomings into the receptive ear of 
Mr. Anderson. He mixed with the arch 
priests of American-Irish sedition, he saw 
them off their guard, and found some of 
them honest, silly, drunken fanatics, some 
coarse pilferers, some ruffians callous and 
astute as ever went unhung. He draws 
their portraits with the sharp outline and 
neat precision of an etcher. The Irish race, 
with its perpetual passion for playacting, 
plotting, and intrigue, seems perpetually 
fecund in producing its own betrayers: the 
fertility of its schemers in arranging political 
plans, their astuteness in managing parties, 
is equalled only by the constant and shame¬ 
less self-seeking and the open rivalry in 
self-advancement of those who work the 
party machine. Without much parade of 
words, the Major quietly lets us know how 
Ejjan, coarse, ill-educated, full of animal 
spirits, gifted with a fine single eye to his 
own advantage, lived in Paris a life of 
cheery self-indulgence at the expense of the 
dupes who subscribed the funds to which 
he served as treasurer. He draws us Cronin, 
murdered beyond doubt, and murdered 
robably at the instigation of Alexander 
ullivan : big, comely, plausible, strenuous, 
always “ spoiling for a fight,” always 
greedy of personal prominence. Once a 
druggist’s shopman, he forced his way into 
tho ranks of that curiously compounded 
calling, the medical profession of the United 
States, and did a bustling practice in 
Chicago, till he fell a victim to the man 
whom he had provoked by exposure 
and opposed because he wished to oust 
him from his paradise of malversation. 
Blackest rogue of all, Alexander Sullivan 
stands out from this canvas with admirable 
distinctness: clever, unscrupulous, careful 
only of himself, subordinating everything 
to his personal ambition, using Irish politics 
as a stepping stone to advancement in 
American affairs, and reckless who or what 
suffered, if only he succeeded himself. Among 
the vulgar, sordid crowd of dynamiters, 
drunken, quarrelsome, incontinent of speech, 
irresolute in animosity, inconstant in design, 
we see Sullivan sitting silent in the back¬ 
ground, watching and weighing his tools— 
the doctors, lawyers, priests, ana merchants 
of the Irish-American conspiracy, as ava¬ 
ricious and base, but less dexterous than 
himself; and still he 

‘ through all this din and turmoil sits and 
makes no sign. . . . There is no possibility of 
your missing him as you pass him by. There 
he sits, quiet, watchful, and alert; you cannot 
mistake the man. There is a sense of power 
and intelligence in that clean-cut, clean-shaven 
face of his, lit up by its bright, daring eyes. 
Had you but heard him speak, tho lesson of his 
presence would have been complete. His clear 
trumpet voice, rising and falling with the play 
of a practised orator; his choice, finished dic¬ 
tion; his well-reasoned, well-arranged argu¬ 
ments, and the graceful gesture and movement 
of his whole body, would prove to you that 
there at least was a man gifted to command 
and competent to control.” 

Yet of all these characters, so sinister yet 
bold, such strange mixtures of patriotism 
and unscrupulousness, Major Le Caron’s is, 
for audacity and for patriotism of a kind, 


the most eminent. Chance and the love of 
adventure made Thomas Beach turn spy; 
occasion and the love of his country, it 
seems, kept him in that ambiguous calling. 
He served with credit and distinction in the 
Federal Army during the war; and emerging 
with the rank of Major and the nom de 
guerre of Le Caron, he devoted himself to 
the study and practice of medicine, in its 
humbler walks of keeping “drug stores” 
and miscellaneous country cures. An acci¬ 
dent brought to the knowledge of the 
English Home Secretary of the day that 
young Beach’s acquaintance with John 
O’Neill enabled him to pick the brains of 
that leaky intriguer, ana the government 
offered him the post of salaried spy in the 
Fenian camps of America. Le Caron accepted 
the commission, and discharged his strange 
duty with courage, fidelity, and success. 
Over and over again he stood on the verge 
of detection; and at any moment discovery 
was like to have cost him his life. Such is 
at least his own belief, and he surely ought 
to know; yet it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the need of lynx-like vigilance was 
quite so imperative as the reminiscent Major 
fancies. For twenty years, thanks to 
Thomas Beach and his periodical reports, 
we gather that whatever was to be known 
about Irish-American machinations was 
known in Scotland-yard. Acting on this 
information, the “ resources of civilisation ” 
made a very fair match of it with the devices 
of rebellious savagery. Such an unbroken 
run of ill-luck must surely have convinced 
the most haphazard of Celts that someone 
was betraying the association’s plans from 
within. Every illegal association the Irish 
race ever knew bred its own betrayers 
as soon as - a price was to bo earned 
by the betrayal. To wary rogues like 
Sullivan, this perpetual succession of 
thwarted enterprises must have told its 
own tale: Sullivan cannot have doubted that 
the British Government had secured the 
services of some one of his own most devoted 
servants. To him, however, that mattered 
little. To be enriched with Irish-American 
gold and flattered by native American poli¬ 
ticians was his ond ; this was for him the 
final cause of the Olan-na-Gael, not the 
liberation of Ireland or the dissolution of 
Sir William Harcourt. Too much success 
for dynamite might have compromised him 
even with the semi-criminal toleraneo of 
American Itepublican “bosses;” and the 
credulity and open-handedness of the Irish 
poor was to Sullivan a very Pactolus, which 
years of impotent intrigue scarcely at last 
dried up. S ullivan may never have suspected 
Le Caron; but he can hardly have doubted 
that among his friends the British agent was 
to be found; and finding him after all a 
blessing in disguise, he was no doubt very 
contented to leave him in useful and un¬ 
molested obscurity. 

Whether this be or be not the explanation 
of Le Caron’s long immunity from detection, 
he certainly played his part out with a cool 
self-possession that places his nerve and 
discretion beyond dispute. But his most 
interesting trait is his own appreciation of 
himself. He does not see, nor has he ever 
been able to see, anything to cavil at in the 
calling of a spy. There are diversities of 
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gifts, that is all: some are politicians, and 
betray their party; some theologians, and 
betray their god; his lot has been to be a 
spy, and he, at least, has never betrayed 
any man or any cause, except the persons 
and the cause of his country’s foes. The 
quality above all others on which he piques 
himself is a nice honour, a truthfulness that 
weighs words with punctilious scruple, a 
moral purity that casts a slur in the com¬ 
parison upon the political chastity of the 
paragons of public life. Says his preface: 

“There is no such thing as romance to be 
indulged in here. The truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth is what I have set 
myself to tell regarding all those matters with 
which I shall deal. There are many things of 
course to which I may not refer; but with 
respect to those upon which I feel at liberty to 
touch, one unutterable characteristic will apply 
all through, and that will be the absolute 
truthfulness of the record. 

“This may seem strange language, coming 
from one who, for over a quarter of a oentury, 
has played a double part, and who to-day is 
not one whit ashamed of any single act done in 
that capacity. Men’s lives, however, are not 
to be judged by the outward show and the 
visible suggestions, but rather by the inward 
sentiments and promptings, which accept con¬ 
science at once as the inspirer of action and 
arbiter of fate. It is hard, I know, to expect 
people in this cold, prosaic age of ours to fully 
understand how a man like myself should, of 
his own free will, have entered upon a life such 
as I have led, with such pureness of motive 
and absence of selfish instinct as to entitle me 
to claim acceptance at the bar of public opinion 
as an honest and a truthful man. 

“ Yet such is my claim. When, years ago, 
as these subsequent pages will show, I was 
first brought into contact with Fenian affairs, 
no. fell purpose, no material consideration, 
prompted me to work against the revolutionary 
plotters. A young man, proud of his native 
land, and full of patriotic loyalty to its traditions, 
I had no desire, no intention, to do aught but 
frustrate the schemes of my country’s foes. 
When, later on, I took my place in the ranks of 
England’s defenders, the same condition of 
mind prevailed, though the conditions of service 
varied. . . . There is a popular fiction, I know, 
which associates with my work fabulous pay¬ 
ments and frequent rewards. Would that it 
had been so ! Then would the play of memory 
be all the sweeter for me. But, alas! the facte 
were all the other way.” 

The Major’s defence then may evidently 
be left very safely in his own hands; nor 
could the mental problem of his case have 
been more nicely stated. He, an “ honest 
and a truthful man,” to whom “ conscience 
is the inspirer of action,” played a “ double 
part ” for the best years of his life, on a 
salary of which he laments the inadequacy 
but not the fact. Certainly, whatever else 
may be thought of him, his courage is 
beyond dispute, and the proof is still with 
us. But, after all, what is there in such a 
career except its novelty to stir misgivings 
in the most self-searching breast? The 
stratagems of war are only less fair than 
those of love. To the enterprising press¬ 
man that is but professional ardour which, 
on another stage, might lead to Holloway. 
Who to secure the text of a most secret 
treaty would not pick an ambassador’s 
pocket ? Nay, the country perhaps would 
doubt if it quite got its money’s worth, but 
for a lurking notion that the most correct 


and urbane of its diplomatists know how to 
unlock on occasion the archives of foreign 
chancelleries. Even George Washington 
could perhaps have told a lie if he had 
thought there was a fair chance of not being 
found out. Perhaps it is only prudery that 
prefers the Victoria Cross to the honours of 
the Secret Service; and at any rate Major 
Le Caron is entitled to be taken at his word, 
to be regarded as an honest if eccentric 
patriot, whose adroitness, tenacity, and 
almost stoical calm are equally beyond dis¬ 
pute and depreciation. And if his virtues are 
enhanced by their rarity, civilisation may 
perhaps breathe the more freely for that. 

J. A. Hamilton. 


Etruscan Roman Remains in Popular Tradition. 

By Charles Godfrey Leland. (Fisher 

Unwin.) 

This fine volume, which is devoted to the 
witchcraft of the Tuscan Bomagna, may be 
compendiously characterised as antiquarian- 
ism touched with humour. In it we have 
the creator of Hans Breitmann in the charac¬ 
ter of a witch-finder; and not only has he 
found the witches, but when found he has 
made an excellent note of them. Indeed he 
has persuaded them to reveal their magical 
secrets, their spells, and their incantations, 
and these he now gives to us “ writ in choice 
Italian” with a neat metrical translation 
of his own. 

The principal scene of Mr. Leland’s 
labours is the district lying round Forli and 
stretching eastwards to the pinewood of 
Bavenna—which till the eighth century 
formed part of the Bomagna or Exarchate 
of Eastern Borne. Here witchcraft or 
stregheria , lovingly termed by the peasants 
la vecchia rcligione —“ something more than a 
sorcery and something less than a faith ”— 
still survives, though it can hardly be said 
to flourish. Here men still appeal to those 
Etruscan homologues and predecessors of 
Jove and Bacchus and Mercury, Tinia and 
Faflons and Teramo, as well as to the oldest 
gods of rural Borne, Pan and Silvanus and 
the Fauns; while a crowd of minor spirits, 
perhaps more ancient than either, still haunt 
rock and waterfall and wood, still sport like 
the white lady below the ruined castle, or 
play like lubber fiends in the kitchens of the 
poderi. But though scores of the peasants 
know much on the subject, it is as amateurs 
only: when serious work is on hand they go 
to a respectable strega or stregone (witch or 
wizard) much as their betters would go to a 
respectable solicitor. These humble practi¬ 
tioners, who are generally members of 
mystic families, are (apparently) not im¬ 
postors ; but, on the contrary, have a lively 
faith in their own powers. Nor is this 
surprising, seeing that they are denounced 
in all seriousness by the priests as im¬ 
pious, and are looked askance at by the 
police. One of Mr. Leland’s confiden¬ 
tial witches assured him, as Count de 
Gubernatis assured Mr. Gladstone, that 
there was ten times as much heathenism in 
Tuscany as Catholicism, only what the 
Count called heathenism, she called la 
vecchia rcligione. Another, who was so far 
a Catholic that she wore a medal of a saint 
on her bosom, protested warmly that the 


old was her real religion; and, of course, bjr 
comparison with witchcraft, Christianity is 
a thing of yesterday. This “ old religion ” 
seems to be in the condition in which, so 
many of the Italian frescoes were a few 
years ago. It is very ancient and ruinous, 
and has been repeatedly restored by different 
hands and at different periods. From time to 
time great pieces have fallen, and new 
“ unconformable ” work has been inserted. 
The result is that, though a good deal 
remains, it consists chiefly of crumbling 
and disjointed fragments, and Mr. Leland 
has done a great thing in picking up 
so many pieces and loosely putting 
then together. He has added a good 
deal of interesting matter in the way 
of conjecture and explanation, and the 
comment, if less valuable than the text, is 
most agreeably flavoured with the refresh¬ 
ing acid of his humorous personality. 

Of course the genuine stregheria is purely 
heathen, and has nothing to say to the 
inhabitants of the Christian hell and heaven. 
But the belief of the early Fathers that the 
heathen gods were really devils is doubtless 
responsible for having provided many an 
old witch stOTy with a new set of 
Christian characters. The number of 
witches and wizards still seems consider¬ 
able, nor is this so odd when we learn that 
one may become a strega or stregone with¬ 
out intending it. Mr. Leland gives more 
than one instance where the endowment has 
been received by a process known to lawyers 
as a donatio mortis causa. If a dying witch 
says, “Oh, dear, I have nobody to leave it 
to,” and the priest ventures to reply (as 
why should he not), “ Oh, leave it to me,” 
then he will, on the old lady’s death, find 
himself legatee of her occult powers, and 
cannot disclaim the legacy. To attempt to 
make a selection from Mr. Leland’s book 
would, if practicable, be unfair, for the cake 
is nearly all plums. It must suffice to say 
that students of the old religion will not 
look in vain for any spirit entitled to a 
seat in the Etruscan Pantheon, and for 
everyone the appropriate invocation is 
furnished. There is also a fine col¬ 
lection of spells, as distinguished from 
invocations. There are the spells of the 
spider and the hare and the green lizard 
for the colic, and of the swallow for 
sore eyes; while anybody who desires to 
find out if a lover be faithful, or to make 
anybody else’s lover unfaithful, has an 
embarrassing choice of facilities. These are 
generally very quaint in form, though many 
of them are, in substance, common aU the 
world ever. Mr. Leland has, too, the true 
collector’s eye for odd bits of information 
picked from all sorts of out-of-the-way 
literature. Such, for instance, is the 
Turkish story of the marriage of Joseph 
and Potiphar’s wife, whose name was, it 
appears, Zuleika. He tells us, too, that 
the marriage took place on a Friday, the 
day of Venus or Turanna, “ everywhere the 
lucky day till the priests spoiled it,” so that, 
as he puts it, “Mrs. Potiphar, as women 
always do, had her way in the end.” 

The volume is prettily and profusely 
illustrated, though very few of the illustra¬ 
tions belong to the strictly indigenous art 
of Etruria. The greater part of the designs 
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seem to have been taken or made up by worth while for Mr. Conway, who thinks he yet see hie way to condense the present narra- 
Mr. Leland from Hellenic-Etruscan vases has been wronged, to try and see him tive into a plain statement, such as we 
and mirrors—work, we may suppose, sent righted. Mr. Conway’s sejf-appointed task suggest, and to issue it in a form adapted 
from Greece to the markets of Luna and has not been to lift hxs hero from obscurity, to genoral circulation, with, perhaps, com- 
Tarquinii, or executed in Greek factories and show that time and mankind had panion volumes containing Paine’s own 
established in Etruscan cities. By excep- wronged him in sending him there, but to principal writings. In this way he would 
tion, one or two figures—that, for example, substitute a true history for a well-known, reach a much wider audience than he can 
of Cupra, the male version or partner of the a too well-known, false history. The many hope for at present. 

Etruscan form of Hera—are of the hybrid who have never even seen a line of his It is not difficult to understand how 
Phoenician type, of which examples axe works, when Mr. Conway’s book comes Paine came to be slandered. Misrepresen- 
common in the Cesnola collection. It is, before them, will not need to ask, Who is tation seems to have been due, in the first 
perhaps, only right to say that, as might this Thomas Paine ? but only, What is the instance, to the action of personal enemies 
be expected, the bed rock of Shamanism, truth about him ? of his own. He was an outspoken man, 

which may truly be said to date from the Let us hope, now that the opportunity is not only on topics with which the many 
days before decency, crops out occasionally offered, intelligent men and women will agreed, but on others about which free 
during Mr. Leland’s researches; but the take the trouble to learn it by familiarising criticism is not readily tolerated. Even 
reader who knows anything about sorcery themselves with the present well-told story within the limits of political controversy, he 
will not be unprepared. of one who, if humanly faulty in some would probably have made some enemies; 

Reginald Hughes. respects, was nevertheless essentially excel- but, in the long run, more friends. He 

-- lent, being an honest, courageous, broad- was not, however, a politician, or, for that 

T .. . ml „ . -nr.., tt- . minded and large-hearted man. It is surely matter, a theologian either, so much as a 

" , T °J Thomas Pauu. With a History pi ea8an t to find that one we have long re- man imbued with a spirit of freedom and a 

of his Literary, Political, ana Religious g ar ded as a power for evil was really worthy, love of justice and truth. Thus his an- 
career in America, France, and England, jf it ia good to welcome the repentant sinner, tagonism was to all kinds of fetters and 
By Moncure Daniel Conway. In 2 vols. j t j 8 footer to discover he was no such tyranny and sham. He allied himself with 
(Futnams.) sinner as we had supposed. Therefore, we parties when their policy was in the direc- 

Thomas Paine died in the year 1809; and may assume that Mr. Conway’s book will tion of his own effort, but he was not a 
now, eighty-three years afterwards, Mr. come as good tidings to many who have partisan. In France, so long as the king 

Moncure D. Conway undertakes to give to honestly, but ignorantly, thought badly of stood for tyranny he was against him; but 

the world something like a completo and Thomas Paine. He may not have been when the king was dethroned and imprisoned 

accurate account of his career and his quite such a supreme figure in his day as and his life was in danger, he became, in 

opinions. The thought which first suggests his enthusiastic biographer represents him. Paine’s eyes, a fellow mortal in distress, 
itself in the presence of this circumstance is A biographer should be well endowed with and Paine incurred some risk to his own 
one which, it is evident, has been present in the critical faculty in active, working order, life in trying to save that of the unhappy 
the mind of Mr. Conway himself, and has and Mr. Conway is too much of an en- monarch. Paine was a friend of the Revo- 
moved him deeply : namely, that shameless thusiast to be a perfect critic. Stall, after lution while the Revolution was a struggle 
injustice has too long been done to the making every proper allowance for personal for liberty; but when the revolutionists 
memory of Thomas Paine. This narrative feeling, we are well within the bounds of proved in their hour of triumph that they, 
now before us, which Mr. Conway has truth when we say that to France and to too, were only tyrants, he fell into a state of 
striven diligently to make veracious and America, in their times of extreme need, despair. 

complete, exhibits Thomas Paine as a Thomas Paine was a benefactor. His “ Had this revolution been conducted con- 
person totally different from the vulgar, services to France at the period of the sistently with its principles,” he wrote to 
dissolute, blasphemous, unscrupulous “ Tom Revolution were much greater than the Jefferson in 1793, “there was once a good 
Paine ’’ of the popular illusion; and if we Revolutionists themselves ever knew; had prospect of extending liberty through the 
are to take Mr. Conway’s account as sub- they appreciated his calm judgment and greatest part of Europe, but I now relinquish 
stantially correct—which, indeed, we must heeded his wise counsel, the course of his- t5iat ho P® ” ( vo1, ”•> P* 52 )- 
—it is abundantly clear that the man has tory would have been changed for the In America, also, he was with the Revolu- 
been grievously wronged by public opinion, better. Much of his counsel was heeded in tion, but was heretic enough to insist that 
The publication of this biography, after America; and famous contemporaries of his, negroes should have liberty as well as white 
an interval of eighty-three years, is, how- who had every opportunity of knowing him men. When, in 1804, Louisiana demanded 
ever, significant in another way. Not many at his worst as well as at his best, held admission as a State, with the right to 
men, calumniated during life-time and him in esteem. George Washington, for “ continue the importation of negro slaves,” 
after death, and generally regarded in the example, when at the height of his power Paine reminded the memorialists of the 
light of those calumnies, would have been and popularity, invited the nation to give “ mischief caused in France by the posses- 
remembered for so long a period sufficiently to Paine some substantial token of its sion of power beforo they understood 
well to make such a biography as this, we gratitude, and was not ashamed to sub- principles,” and declared their guilty notion 
will not say desirable, but even possible, scribe himself as his friend. Since Paine’s of enslaving others was proof of their 
The slanders and all memory of the person death there have always been some persons ignorance of human “ rights.” It was in 
slandered would have died out altogether, ready to bear witness in his favour; but the same spirit that he invaded the moro 
The author of The Rights of Man and the usually they have been comparatively few dangerous thoological territory. Not being 
Age of Reason is, however, by no means in numbers, and not always influential, a diplomatist, but—to use Mr. Conway’s 
forgotten, either by enemies or by friends. Hitherto no such well sustained appeal as apt phrase—a “soldier for mankind,” his 
To a good many honest people to-day his Mr. Conway’s, on his behalf, has ever been onslaught was rather rough and rude, and 
name is almost as unwelcome as it was to made to the logic of facts. so aroused bitter enmity. If he had ex- 

some of the contemporaries of his later Mr. Conway is very angry about the mis- pressed himself differently, he might have 
years. That he should be remembered— representation to which Paine has been avoided trouble. Martyrdom is often the 
whether in spite of the scorn with which he subjected, and we cannot blame him. Yet penalty, not of what people do or say, so 
has been treated, or in consequence of it—is if, while writing his book, he could have much as of the way they do or say it. Mr. 
striking testimony to some quality of great- kept these causes for indignation out of his Matthew Arnold, who made deeper inroads 
ness in the man and in the work he did. If thoughts, and, ignoring for the time the into the popular theology than ever Paine 
Thomas Paine had been such a rascal as his prevailing prejudice, had presented his did, was never cast out. But then he 
enemies have made him out to be, or if he weighty mcts and drawn his inferences as attacked with rapier thrusts, while Paine, 
had been a good man of an ordinary kind, so much calm, dispassionate history, his after the manner of the John Bull he was, 
the world would have forgotten him before work would have been all the better. As it attacked with blows. Paine’s enemies 
now. As it is, his name at least has sur- stands, it is frequently suggestive of a brief thereupon fastened upon his faults and 
vived; so that, even at this late day, it is held on Pained behalf. Mr. Conway may magnified them. For a brief period he had 
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taken to excessive drinking; his enemies 
proclaimed him a drunkard. Of course 
they called him an atheist: in reality, as 
any reader of his works can see, he was no 
atheist, but what was in those days called 
a deist, something a little different from the 
modern theist. But, what does it matter 
now, the particular “ist” he believed in 
and proclaimed? We are more concerned 
that the man himself had the courage of 
his opinions, and was willing to incur the 
penalties of declaring them because he 
honestly believed he was thereby doing 
good. Walter Lewin. 


The Deluge: an Historical Novel. By 

Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from 

the Polish by J. Curtin, In 2 vols. 

(Osgood, Mcllvaine & Co.) 

The present volume is the fourth in the 
great cycle of historical works by means of 
which the eminent Polish novelist, Sienkie¬ 
wicz, has set before himself the task of 
illustrating some of the past glories and 
calamities of his unhappy country. That a 
purely historical and mainly descriptive 
story of such heroic dimensions should find 
a sale nowadays is surprising perhaps, 
but it certainly speaks well for the public 
taste, for Tolop (or “ The Deluge,” to 
give it its English title) is a work of as 
indisputable genius as Tolstoi’s Peace 
and War. Like Tolstoi’s masterpiece, too, 
Sienkiewicz’s deals with a great national 
catastrophe, the invasion and partial con¬ 
quest of Poland by Charles Gustavus of 
Sweden. In the year 1655 —hoping to 
realise Gustavus Adolphus’ dream of em¬ 
pire, and taking advantage of the sore 
straits of the Polish Republic when in¬ 
volved in a ruinous conflict with its re¬ 
bellious Cossacks, aided by the Russians— 
the masterful young Swede crossed the sea 
with 50,000 men, and burst like a deluge 
upon Poland. Helped by domestic traitors, 
he succeeded, within six months, in con¬ 
quering nearly the whole country. John 
Casimir, the Polish king, abandoned and 
betrayed, fled to Silesia; and the end seemed 
to have come when the mighty Radzivils of 
Lithuania threw off their allegiance and 
openly proclaimed Charles Gustavus King 
of Poland. But deliverance was already 
at hand. The attempt of the Swedes to 
storm the monastery of Czenstochowa, the 
home of the miraculous image of Our Lady, 
sent a thrill of horror through Catholic 
Poland, while the insolence of the Nor¬ 
therners galled the pride of the martial 
nobility to the quick. The nation flew to 
arms under the heroic Stephen Czarniecki 
(vir molestusimus, as the Swedish king called 
him); John Casimir returned from exile ; 
and a war of extermination began against 
the invader, a war which reduced one half 
of Poland to ashes, but finally freed her 
from the most formidable danger that had 
yet befallen her. 

Interwoven with this great national drama 
is the sweet story of the loves of Kmicic, 
the young banneret of Orsha, and the 
matchless lady Olenka Billevich. The hero, 
Kmicic, a typical Pole of the period, violent 
to brutality, brave to extravagance, not 


without noble instincts, but relapsing into 
savagery amidst the prevailing lawlessness, 
Kmicic is already well on his way to the 
gallows when he falls in with the heroine, 
who, by the power of her love and the 
nobility of her character, gradually chastens 
and subdues him, though his probation is 
long and bitter and not without many 
relapses. Finally, however, he purges his 
ast offences by bloody penance and knightly 
eeds, and is rewarded with the hand and 
heart of his lady, who, after long doubting 
him, discovers, to her joy, that her prayers 
on his behalf have not been altogether in 
vain. 

With infinite skill the author uses this 
delightful love story simply as a means of 
thoroughly acquainting us with seventeenth 
century Poland; and we shall search the 
literatures of Europe in vain for anything 
so vivid and so thrilling as the historical 
tableaux which he unfolds before us with 
epic breadth and force. Kmicic takes an 
active part in nearly all the great events of 
the war, and is brought into contact with 
all the leading personages of the day. We 
cannot pay a higher compliment to the 
author’s gonius than by saying that his 
descriptions, both of men and of events, are 
so enthralling that even the interesting 
story of Kmicie and Olenka takes the second 
place in our thoughts, while we follow with 
bated breath the triumphs of the Swedes 
and the agonies of the Poles with the intense 
hope that their respective rdles may ere 
long be reversed. But, in truth, Sienkie¬ 
wicz possesses the historical imagination of 
a Tolstoi or a Meinhold; all he tells us 
seems stamped with the hallmark of truth. 
He is a perfect master of the art of descrip¬ 
tion ; and whether the scene described be a 
banquet or a battle-field, a lover’s success 
or a lover’s revenge, whether he be terrible 
or pathetic, grave or gay, he always im¬ 
presses us with a sense of power. What, 
for instance, can be finer in its way than 
the following description of High Mass at 
the monastery of Czechstochowa ? (We have 
taken the liberty of slightly altering Mr. 
Curtin’s version.) 

“ In the chapel there was a ruddy gloom not 
entirely dispersed by the rays of candles burning 
on the altar. Coloured rays fell also through 
the window-panes, and all these gleams, red, 
violet, golden, fiery, quivered on the walls, 
slipped along the carvings . . . made their 
way into dark depths bringing forth to sight 
indistinct forms buried, as it were, in a dream. 
Mysterious glimmers ran along and united with 
the darkness, so that all distinction between 
light and darkness was lost. The candles on 
the altar had golden halos; the smoke from 
the censers formed purple mists; the white 
robes of the monks serving Mass reflected, as 
it were, the tints of a darkling rainbow. All 
things there were half visible, half veiled, un¬ 
earthly ; the gleams were unearthly, the gloom 
was unearthly, mysterious, majestic, beatifio, 
full of prayer, adoration, and holiness. From 
the nave of the church came the deep sound of 
human voices like the mighty sound of the sea; 
but in the chancel deep silence reigned, broken 
only by the voice of the priest chanting Mass. 
... The organ accompanied the chanting of 
the priest, and gave forth tones mild and sweet, 
flowing, as it were, from flutes beyond the 
earth. At moments their music seemed to distil 
like water from its source ; then, again, they 
fell softly but swiftly like dense rain showers in 
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May. Suddenly there was a thunder of drum* 
and clarions. A quiver passed through every 
heart. The curtain before the ikon [of Oar 
Lady] was drawn aside, and a flood of diamond 
light flowed down upon the faithful. Groans 
and weeping were heard throughout the church. 

‘ Salve Regina ’! cried the nobles ... .but 
the peasants cried: ‘ Most Holy Lady ! Golden 
Lady ! Queen of Angels! save us, succour us, 
have mercy upon us ’! ” 

The spirited description of the famous 
charge of the Lithuanian hussars at the 
great battle of Warsaw shows that the 
author is as much at home in the din and 
turmoil of war as amidst the awfulness of 
the sanctuary; but it is unfortunately too 
long to quote in full, while to mutilate 
it would be a sin. As a specimen of 
Sienkiewicz’s historical portraits, however, 
we give the following sketch of Charles 
Gustavus: 

“ The King took the letter and began to 
read, while the Polish envoys regarded him 
curiously, for they had never seen him before. 
He was a man in the flower of his age, as dark 
in complexion as though bom an Italian or a 
Spaniard. His long hair, black as a raven’s wing, 
fell behind his ears to his shoulders. . . . His 
brows were greatly elevated, as if he were in 
perpetual astonishment. Where his brows 
approached each other, his forehead was raised 
into a large protuberance, which gave him the 
appearance of a lion; a deep wrinkle above 
his nose, which did not leave him even when 
he laugbed, gave his face a threatening and 
wrathful expression. His lower lip protruded. 

. . . He wore cord-like mustaches, brushed out 
somewhat at the ends. Tn general, hi* face 
indicated an extraordinary man, one of those 
who, when they walk over the earth, press 
blood out of it. There was in him grandeur, 
the pride of a monarch, the strength of a lion, 
and the vivacity of genius; but though a 
kindly smile never left his mouth, there was 
lacking that kindness of heart which illuminates 
a face from within as a lamp illuminates an 
alabaster urn.” 

Do we not seem to see before us in the 
flesh the monarch who vowed to make the 
Baltic a Swedish lake, the soldier who led 
a mail-clad host across the quaking ice of 
the barely frozen Belt through that terrible 
night which blanched the hair of the 
trembling guides ? 

Unfortunately the English version of this 
noble work is sadly disfigured by the care¬ 
lessness and perversity of the translator. 
Mr. Curtin evidently knows Polish pretty 
well, and follows his text most conscien¬ 
tiously; but his English is too often slovenly 
and slipshod, and there is scarcely a page in 
the book which does not painfully remind 
us that we are reading a translation. But 
Mr. Curtin’s cardinal offence is a slavish 
literalness which often verges on absolute 
absurdity. Thus, to take only a very fan- 
instances, such commonplaces as csolem 
lie (to salute) and ladz zdrowa / (Fare¬ 
well!) are rendered “to beat with the 
forehead,” and “ be well! ” ; blunders like 
“on the foot!” for “charge!” (biegiem 
are frequent, and the climax of absurditv 
is reached when such expressions as m 
wield or na wieki wieUw (“ for ever," 
and “for ever and ever”) are translated- 
“ for the ages ” and “ for the ages of ages' 
Mr. Curtin has further disfigured his book 
by transliterating all the proper names 
according to a system of phonetics of his 
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own devising, with the most startling and 
often the most ridiculous results. He is 
also somewhat hazy as to the proper forms 
for Polish places, for we find such Polish 
forms as Poznan (Posen) and Lvoff (Lem¬ 
berg) side by side with the English forms— 
Warsaw, Cracow. There is the less excuse 
for these eccentricities, as Mr. Curtin has 
already tried his prentice-hand on another 
Polish work by the same author almost as 
long as the present one. 

R. Nisbet Bain. 
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BURNS—AND ANOTHER. 

‘ ‘ The Parchment Library.”— Selected Poems 
of Robert Burns. With an Introduction 
by Andrew Lang. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
A Pilgrimage to the Land of Bums, and 
Poems. By Hew Ainslie. With a Memoir 
of the Author by Thomas C. Latto. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 

The introduction to the new Selection from 
Burns is very much what might have been 
expected from Mr. Andrew Lang; the 
Selection itself is most decidedly otherwise. 
In his Letters to Bead Authors he had written, 
some years before the present volume was 
published, 

“ It is a cruel thing for any of your country¬ 
men to feel that, where all the rest love, he 
can only admire; where all the rest are 
idolaters, he may not bend the knee, but stands 
apart and beats upon his breast, observing, not 
adoring—a critic. Yet to some of us—petty 
souls, perhaps, and envious—that loud indis¬ 
criminate praise of ' Bobbie Burns ’ (for so they 
style you in their change-house familiarity) 
has long been ungrateful; and among the 
treasures of your songs we venture to select 
and even to reject.” 

Here we have the spirit not of eulogy but of 
criticism; and, if it is not quite so pronounced 
in the Introduction to Mr. Lang’s Selection, 
it is there all the same. He almost goes 
out of his way to show that his heart, like 
Mr. Gladstone’s, is with Scott rather than 
with Burns; and he admits regretfully that 
Burns, and not Scott, is what the present 
Poreign Secretary has termed Scotland’s 
“ Man of Destiny.” But, if this introduc¬ 
tion is not altogether an ungrudging and 
unmitigated panegyric, it is graceful, and 
even in parts heartily appreciative. Thus 
one is glad to learn that “it is a mere 
truism to say that Bums purified his 
national ditties, and gave us golden words 
for words of very doubtful metal, that 
Burns is, beyond all possibility of rivalry 
the greatest of all truly popular poets,” and 
that as a man he was “ kindly, brave, witty, 
brilliant, upright, generous, pitiful.” Mr. 
Lang might, indeed, have spared himself 
the trouble of saying—“ A Scotchman, 
writing of Burns, will inevitably feel an 
enthusiasm which may seem overstrained 
to the general run of English readers,” for 
his own enthusiasm is admirably restrained. 
Still, in his character of Scotchman, Mr. 
Lang would have done well to have proved, 
as well as have formulated, so grave a 
charge against his country as that it is “ as 
Puritan in principle as the ideal Israel of 
the Prophets, and as lax in practice as the 
ideal Florence of Boccaccio.” Again, save 
Mr. Lang: 

* ■ hat is * muslin kail ' F what is a 1 shangar ’ ? 


what is a ‘stimpart’P One-has put these 
questions to very loyal and unanglicised Scots, 
and they have been unable to answer.” 

Mr. Lang himself, of course, stands beyond 
suspicion as a “ very loyal and unanglicised 
Soot,” and therefore one may ask him what, 
after all, is a “ shangar ” ? 

As for the Selection, it seems chiefly to 
demonstrate the impossibility of producinr 
a volume of the kind that is calculate* 
to please—we shall not say everybody, 
but everybody who has a reasonable right 
to be considered in such a connexion. 
Certainly “ Holy Willie’s Prayer ”—to take 
only one of the masterpieces which are con¬ 
spicuous by their absence from this book- 
should have been allowed a place in a com¬ 
pany which includes “ The Jolly Beggars ” 
and the “Epistle to John Rankin.” Then 
there is an air of pedantry about the Selec¬ 
tion, which may perhaps be justified as being 
perfection in matters of detail: thus, not 
only are Scotch words spelled here as Burns 
spelled them, but his italics also, which might 
surely have been dispensed with, are given. 
But in that case, why should we have the 
incorrect and worse than meaningless edition 
of the four lines bearing the title of “ The 
Solemn League and Covenant,” and the 
vastly inferior of the two versions of “ Scots 
wa hae ” ? Mr. Lang has, however, publicly 
cried Peccavi in this matter of “ Scots wha 
hae,” and it may be hoped that a new 
edition of the Selection will be an improve¬ 
ment on the first. It should be said that 
the paper and general “get-up” of the 
book, even as it stands now, are such as to 
ensure popularity for it, especially in 
England. 

In the year 1792, there was born in 
Burns's own Ayrshire, and within four 
years after his death, a minor poet, who 
owes his reputation mainly to a combina¬ 
tion of prose and verse which, under the 
title of A Pilgrimage to the Land of Bums, 
was originally published in 1822. This 
performance has now been republished, 
along with a number of other poems by 
its author, Hew Ainslie, and an elaborate 
but too effusive and ill-compacted bio¬ 
graphy. Ainslie was a miserably paid 
copyist in the Register House at Edinburgh, 
who seems to have been haunted by literary 
ambitions that he was never able to gratify, 
and who migrated to America, where, on 
tho whole, he led a happy and useful life. 
He revisited the United Kingdom, and was 
lionised in a modest way. Finally, we learn 
from his biographer that, at Louisville, “ to 
the great sorrow of his kindred and many 
friends, he passed peacefully to his rest”— 
would his kindred and friends have preferred 
him to die in agony?—“on the 11th day of 
March, 1878, at the patriarchal age of eighty- 
six.” Ainslie was a very good specimen of the 
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healthy-minded, well-intentioned Scotchman 
in humble life who secures a good deal of 
pleasure for himself, even if he does not 
afford it to others, by writing verses—mostly 
echoes of Burns. His biographer is wroth 
with Sir Walter Scott—he exclaims: “ How 
difficult it is even for the finest intellect to 
judge accurately the qualities of a con¬ 
temporary '. ”—for privately criticising the 
Pilgrimage in this fashion : 

“ It is the work of a very amiable man with a 


feeling for the beauties of nature and some 
command of language to describe them. The 
work has of course, its faults, one of the 
greatest of which is a want of that quality, the 
most necessary to eminent distinction, I mean 
originality. The author appears rather to have 
written as he thought Allan Bamsay or Burns 
would have written in his situation than from 
the stream of his own thoughts.” 

Yet there is a great deal of sense, and 
even of kindly good sense, in Scott’s 
judgment. Hew Ainslie had undoubtedly 
a feeling for nature, but his power of giving 
expression to it was no less undoubtedly 
limited and imitative. Of the successors 
and disciples of Burns, he is a long way 
behind not only Cunningham, and Hogg, 
and Tannahill, but even Motherwell and 
Thom. Take, for example, the best verse 
in the best poem he ever wrote: 

“ Its dowie in thehint o’ hairst 
At the wa’ gang o’ the swallow, 

When the wind grows cauld an’ the burns grow 
bauld 

An’ the wuds are hingin’ yellow; 

But, oh ! its dowier far to see 

The wa’ gang o' her the heart gangs wi’— 

The deid-set o’ a shining e’e 

That darkens the weary warld on thee." 

There is a simple idea here, worthy of 
fitting embodiment, and genuine pathos; but 
how one misses what Mr. Stevenson styles 
“ a spirit well strung up to the concert pitch 
of the primeval out-of-doors”! But the 
poem from which this verse is taken is very 
much above the average of Hew Ainslie, 
which is presented in such lines as 

“ Her lips are like to cherries twin 
That grow upou ae shank; 

Her breath it beats the simmer win’ 

I' the lowne o’ a flow’ry bank.” 

Or 

In the nick o’ the Balloch lived Muirlan’ Tam, 
Weel stentit wi’ brochan an’ braxy ham; 

A breast like a brod, a back like a door, 

Wi’ a wapping wame that hung down afore.” 

Or 

“ They rubbed him on the thorax first, 

Then on the abdomen, 

And wrought on him those diverse works, 
Besuscitators ken.” 

All things considered, Hew Ainslie deserved 
an In Memoriam, but not so bulky a volume 
as this. When one says that no justice can 
be done to Burns by a Selection, and that 
ample justice can be done to Ainslie by a 
Selection, one has leaped the gulf between 
the two poets. 

William Wallace. 


NEW NOVELS. 

The Ivory Gate. By Walter Besant. In 3 
vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

A Brilliant Woman. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Henry Chetwynd. In 3 vols. (Hutchin¬ 
son.) 

Passing the Love of Women. By Mrs. J. H. 

Needell. In 3 vols. (Frederick Wame.) 
Nurse Elisia. By G. Manville Fenn. In 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

For the Sake of the Family. By May 
Crommelin. (Eden, Remington & Co.) 

A Lost Soul. By W. L. Alden. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

A New Eden. By F. C. Hyne. (Longtnaus.) 

Readers who are at all imaginative will 
have their hopes raised by [[the title of Mr. 
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Besant’s romance. The ivory gate is the 
gate of dreams. It is through the horn 
gate that the harder and all too literal 
experiences of life oome to us. Perhaps it 
is a little disconcerting to find, in a dedi¬ 
catory note, that the story is based upon 
some discovery in medical science; but if 
the reader is wise he will forget all about 
this, and await the development of the plot 
with as much unquestioning faith as he can 
command. And not a little faith is neces¬ 
sary ; for it is hardly in a lawyer’s office 
that we should expect to find the ivory gate 
open, and dreams streaming through it. 
We assure ourselves that Mr. Edward 
Dering, the highly respectable family 
solicitor to whom we are introduced 
in the first chapter, is anything but a 
dreamer. His whole life has been spent 
among solid realities. Ho scorns idealists, 
respects property, and believes that the 
safety of the State consists in letting things 
alone. His sordid clerk, Checkley, is his 
master’s shadow, a vulgar type of realist 
who also respects property, though with no 
other than a mercenary instinct. So remote 
are the dreams and the ivory gate that the 
first incidents of the story concern a supposed 
forgery of a cheque for a large amount. A 
high-spirited young managing-clerk believes 
himself to be suspected of the crime, and 
foolishly resents the suspicion by going 
away. But other apparent forgeries occur 
after his flight, and deeds and valuable 
documents disappear in an altogether unex¬ 
plained manner. There is now another 
young managing-clerk in the office, who has 
j usfbeen promoted to the rank of partner 
when these fresh discoveries are made, and 
Checkley tries to throw suspicion upon him. 
But as the plot thickens Checkley’s malicious 
suggestions lose their point. The person 
in whose favour the cheque was drawn, and 
to whom shares of considerable value are 
transferred—by the supposed forgery of 
Mr. Dering’s name—is a Mr. Edmund Gray. 
This gentleman has been seen and spoken 
with by various people, but Mr. Dering is 
unable to trace him. He is eventually un¬ 
earthed by the one charming girl in the 
book, a ward of Mr. Dering’s, a sister of 
the runaway clerk, and the fiancee of 
the young partner. It is perhaps singular 
that the two young men who are 
so vitally interested in the finding of 
Edmund Gray should be content to leave 
the search to Elsie Arundel; but she can 
command obedience as well as inspire love. 
Mr. Besant’s secret is known almost from 
the beginning of the story, but it is hardly 
fair that it should be revealed here. Suffice 
it to say that there is a veritable ivory gate 
in the book, and that it was sometimes 
entered, sometimes quitted, within the four 
walls of Mr. Dering’s office. With the 
theory of a possible double life which under¬ 
lies the tale, the present writer does not 
concern himself. He has enjoyed the story, 
which is brilliantly written, and he com¬ 
mends the reading of it to eveiyone who 
is not too exacting in the matter of 
probability. 

Whether it often happens that a marriage 
which starts badly rights itself in the end, 
no one is quite in a position to say. There 
is abundant evidence of the unhappy fate 


which overtakes many unions that appear 
to begin well; but these are the marriages 
that occasion remark by the scandals they 
furnish. The other sort possibly includes 
many cases in which the progress is from 
bad to better, rather than from bad to 
worse. Mrs. Chetwynd describes such a 
union in A Brilliant Woman. A man who 
is approaching middle age, and a young, 
bright, high-spirited girl, are inveigled into 
matrimony by a match-making aunt of 
the girl. She persuades each of them 
that he or she is devotedly loved by the 
other, and they are flattered into an en¬ 
gagement and a speedy wedding. Of 
course, neither has the smallest real know¬ 
ledge of the other, and perpetual mis¬ 
understandings and a growing sense of dis¬ 
appointment are the consequence. The 
husband is a quiet, cultured, undemonstra¬ 
tive man, of scrupulously high honour; the 
wife is vain, thoughtless, headstrong, but 
true at heart. Here are materials for the 
working out of matrimonial discord ; while 
there are also materials for establishing a 
union founded in mutual respect as well as in 
affection. This latter is the result which Mrs. 
Chetwynd skilfully brings about; but the 
exigencies of the story require that the time 
of gladness and peace should not be reached 
until after successive periods of storm and 
stress. The plot is very ingeniously con¬ 
structed. It shows in progressive stages 
the fine chivalry of the husband, and the 
hasty misjudgment, the struggle towards 
magnanimity, and the ultimate nobleness of 
the wife. They are both highly individual 
characters, and exceedingly well drawn. So 
much of the story is told in the relations to 
each other of the two principal actors in it, 
that most of the other personages are of 
necessity slightly sketched in. But Aunt 
Anne is very loveable, and Mrs. Chetwynd 
shows a true instinct in making her the first 
to understand Mrs. Burlington’s obscured 
tenderness and goodness. Flora Hadding¬ 
ton is perhaps a little overdrawn, and the 
Beryl episode at the end might well have 
been omitted; but the defects in the story 
are few, while its merits are many. 

Though the love of one sex for the other 
is as essential an element in fiction as it is 
in life, a novel which does not make a 
sexual affection its chief motive is to be 
welcomed by way of change. There are 
Davids and Jonathans whose mutual fond¬ 
ness for each other well deserves to have its 
record, and it is an attachment of this kind 
which is told in Pasting the Love of Women. 
Gilbert Yorke and John Cartwright are 
boys when we first meet with them in Mrs. 
Needell’s pages, but we follow their fortunes 
up to manhood; and we find them as boys 
and men fine fellows of dissimilar natures, 
but in all circumstances and at all times 
true and devoted to each other. By one 
test only could the inference suggested by 
the title of the book be established, and 
that test is applied. Both young men fall 
in love with one girl. According to nearly 
all human experience an accident of this 
kind breeds hatred and jealousy between 
the men. Here it does not mar their 
friendship. That it involves it in some 
peril only proves the reality of the bond, 
which comes out of the ordeal unharmed. 


Margery Denison—the interloper—is an 
attractive and interesting girl ; but she 
falls rapidly in one’s esteem during the 
episode between herself and John Cart¬ 
wright, after which it is difficult to reinstate 
her in the place which she originally filled. 
The story was obviously not an easy one to 
tell, and Mrs. Needell’s marked success in 
telling it is therefore to be accounted all the 
greater. 

Mr. Manville Fenn is too practised a 
writer not to be able to construct a fairly 
good tale out of slight materials. Very 
slight, however, and somewhat loosely put 
together are those which go to the making 
of Nurse Elista. An overbearing father, 
who is determined to marry off his sons and 
daughter to his own liking, is brought to 
reason by an accident which leaves him a 
hopeless paralytic; and a Duke’s daughter, 
playing the part of hospital nurse, though 
in good earnest and very efficiently, vindi¬ 
cates that noble calling from the scorn of 
people who speak of a nurse as “ a hired 
servant.” That is the substance of the 
story, though it fills out two volumes by 
an amplitude of trivial details, in the con¬ 
versations mostly, which have no bearing 
on the plot and no interest of their own. 

It should be deemed a merit in Miss 
May Grommelin that she has kept her book, 
For the Sake of the Family , within one 
volume. But it would not have borne 
greater expansion. It is just a story of 
two people who lose each other, and who 
do not find each other again until many 
things have happened only because the 
affair is in a novel instead of in real life. 
Among the occurrences that would never 
have come to pass if the severed lovers had 
been promptly reunited are a murder, a 
false suspicion as to the criminal, a piece 
of heroic self-accusation (equally false) to 
save the innocent suspected one, and much 
else consequent on events of such a nature. 
Of the making of many books with as little 
in them as one finds in this volume there 
is no end. 

Distinctly fresh and clever is Mr. Alden’s 
pleasant-looking little book, A Lost Soul. 
The story is supposed to be told by a man 
who has taken a woman’s life, but is held 
by his judges to be insane. He insists 
firmly on his sanity, and on his right to do 
what he did. He found the woman em¬ 
bedded in a glacier and frozen to death. 
He had a theory that intense frost preserves 
physical life in suspended animation, and 
he put his theory to the test by thawing 
the woman. She came to life again under 
his treatment, and at once began to talk 
about the tragic event of the previous day, 
when her husband threw her down a crevasse 
in the ice. What seemed to her yesterday 
was a time more than three hundred years 
back; but though she belonged to the six¬ 
teenth century, she was still a young and 
beautiful woman of five-and-twenty, and 
her deliverer naturally fell in love with her. 
The novelty of early sixteenth century 
recollections, freshly revived late in the 
nineteenth, is a pleasant feature of the story, 
the interest of which rapidly deepens. The 
Countess—for that is the rank of the beauti¬ 
ful resuscitated one, who does not forget 
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that she is a Oontarini—refuses to marry 
her deliverer because he is only a physician, 
though she consents to love him until she 
meets with somebody else whom she 
may love better. This easy morality is 
explained by the suggestion that she is 
a splendid animal, and nothing mortf— 
for the theory of suspended animation is 
not intended to preclude the actual sever¬ 
ance of sold ana body. But carnal pas¬ 
sions are stronger than any, and when the 
lover-physician, his fortune spent, finds 
that ho can no longer support his mis¬ 
tress, for whose affections there is another 
candidate, he kills her. His own way of 
putting it is that he took the life he gave, 
and over whieh he claims to have had a 
disposing power. So ends a very fascina¬ 
ting story, brilliantly told. 

The New Eden is a sort of puzzle. Does 
Mr. Hyne mean it for a joke, or does he 
intend it to convey some not too obvious 
moral ? The humour, if humour there be, 
has certainly escaped me, and the possible 
moral is so much obscured that I have not 
found it. For the rest, the story is fantastic 
in a way; but whether it was worth writing 
is a question which Mr. Hyne would have 
done well to put to himself before he set 
about die task. 

Geoboe Cottebell. 


fruit-eating bat, as has Mrs. Brightwen. Her 
remarks on the footsteps of birds and quad¬ 
rupeds in snow form an interesting chapter; 
while her love of simple pleasures such as 
abound in the country, and her sensible advioe 
on “ Home Museums,” would, if followed, 
open new fields of study to many who would 
delight in them. The book is dedicated to Sir 
W. H. Flower, and would form a charming 
present for any girl with natural history tastes. 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. 
With four Illustrations by W. S. Stacey. 
(Cassells.) Mr. Horaoe Hutchinson, the golfer 
and chronicler of golf, has joined the great 
army of those who write stones of adventure 
for boys. His connexion with Westward Ho ! 
—the place, not the book—has naturally in¬ 
duced him to lay the scene in North Devon; 
but he was less happily inspired when he chose 
for time the nineteenth century. The first 
chapter opens with a simple country episode 
that might have happened in the present year 
of grace anywhere on the borders of Exmoor— 
except that the author makes no attempt to 
reproduce the dialect still to be heard there. 
But we are quickly transported to the mid-sea 
island of Lundy—for such it might have been 
called without evasion—andtoscenesof savagery 
that a more experienced writer would have 
thrown a few generations back. The inevit¬ 
able result is that we never get persuaded of 


hero of this talo begins life at a curious Scotch 
school, where Kirk and Free Church politics 
predominate over merit. Being unjustly treated, 
he runs away to sea. The lover of sea stories 
can guess the rest. Young Gordon is ship¬ 
wrecked in the Bay of Bisoay, and nursed by a 
beautiful blonde. A cyclone, an enoounter 
with savages, and a typhoon of tremendous 
violence succeed. The crew of the Gloriana are 
of a very polished type, not the ordinary 
ruffians of the novelist. That perseverano' 
and a love of duty are imperatively needed 
in a sea life is sensibly inculcated. Allan 
Gordon’s story is just the book to put in 
the hands of a boy bitten with a longing 
for the sea. The late atonement of the 
school-mate who had unfairly ousted the 
hero in their school life is delightfully comic ; 

he had preached no less than eight public 
sermons to schoolmasters as a warning to them ” 
not to treat boys unfairly. 

The Captured Cruiser. By C. J. Hyne. 
(Blaokie.) When we reach the Chilian ironclad 
and find a handful of English prisoners first 
capturing their prison and then engaging 
torpedo boats with all the latest appliances of 
scientific naval warfare, we feel we are reading 
a romance intended for schoolboys who will 
accept uncritioally the heroic impossibilities 
achieved by their favourites in the tale. The 
fight with the torpedo boats is, however, 


the truth of the story. We have, indeed, the very spirited, and the adventures of the iron- 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Stories from the Greek Comedians. By the 
Rev. Alfred J. Church. With sixteen Illustra¬ 
tions after the Antique. (Seeley.) We feared 
that Mr. Church had exhausted that long 
series of “ stories from the classics,” by which 
he has proved himself a benefactor to more 
than one generation of boys—and girls too. 
But, fortunately for them, he has bethought 
himself of providing a companion volume to 
his Stories from the Greek Tragedians, which 
came out (we are surprised to learn) so long 
ago as 1879. Aristophanes is a difficult author 
to adapt virginihus puerisgue ; but we need 
hardly say that we are quite safe in Mr. 
Church’s experienced hands. He has even 
dared to give us a scene from the “ Ecele- 
siazusae." To Aristophanes he has appended 
some examples of the New Comedy, taken of 
course from the versions of Plautus and 
Terence. We should suppose that no portion 
of ancient literature is less known, except to 
professed scholars, than the comedies. They 
are not well fitted for school use; and in 
later life they are apt to be found too difficult. 
Even the brilliant renderings of Hookham Frere 
are, we fancy, more praised than read. These 
adaptations, therefore, of Mr. Church supply a 
distinct want, by giving to English readers 
some conception of a veiled aspect of Greek 
life, which, as he somewhere says, occupied 
the place of the modem novel^ combined (we 
may add) with that of the comic paper and of 
the music hall. . To select the illustrations 
must have been yet more difficult than to 
adapt the text. No authorities are quoted; 
and we cannot say that more than a moderate 
measure of success has been attained. 

More about Wild Nature. By Mrs. Brightwen 
(Fisher Unwin.) Emboldened by the success 
of her Wild Nature Won by Kindness, the 
authoress has here continued her studies among 
pets and birds and insects in general. Full of 
sympathy for nature, and ardently fond of 
animal life, these sketches, illustrated by her 
own pencil, are cordially to be welcomed. Not 
everyone has kept a mongoose or an Indian 


usual stock-in-trade—a lover and his lass, who 
remain faithful despite deceptive appearanoes ; 
a stage father, with a fabulous treasure gained 
from wrecking; a stage villain, who is ulti¬ 
mately hurled over the cliff; a wily old nurse, 
who is also something of a witch ; and a young 
smith, almost as formidable as the Gow Chrom 
Addtothisaportentous snowstorm, recalling that 
in Lor tut Boone, and hand-to-hand fighting that 


clad on the iceberg ingeniously improbable. 
Boys will delight in them. But we consider the 
opening chapters of the story the best. Frank 
and Walter are blown out to sea in an empty 
schooner, which they set on fire to attract the 
notice of a passing steamship. The narrative 
is incisive and vivid, and, to our mind, of an 
altogether higher order of art than the 
prodigious improbabilities which succeed it. 


lasts for several days and through as many Mr. Hyne has produced a tale full of interest 
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chapters, and you have all the ingredients for 
a great romance, except the necessary genius 
for mixing them. Possibly boys may be satis¬ 
fied with it, but critics will never place it in 
the same class with Treasure Island or even 
with The Blue Pavilions. 


The Doctor of the “ Juliet ” : a Story of the Sea. 
By Harry Collingwood. With Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. (Methuen.) Mr. Harry Colling¬ 
wood, we need hardly say, does know how to 
tell a story, while Mr. Gordon Browne equally 
knows how to illustrate. We have read this 
book through in a not very long midnight 
sitting; and we can promise that any boy will 
be delighted to do the same—by daylight. It 
was rather bold of the author to make the 
crew of an earl’s yacht mutiny and turn pirates, 
some time in the last half of the present century, 
Though we are preserved from the black flag, 
and any actual description of walking the 
plank, the pirates are genuine enough. And 
there are the usual exciting incidents of a young 
man and a girl on a desert island, with a lost 
treasure and a fragmentary paper—not to 
mention pearls and rubies. In addition, we are 
treated to a terrible experience in mid-ocean in 
an open boat—which is not exactly an open 
boat, because the hero contrives to rig 
covering over the thwarts, and to nde out 
the storm by means of a sea-anchor; just as 
afterwards, on a dismasted hulk, he manages to 
evade a submarine volcano, and to throw oil on 
the troubled waters. Above all, we admire 
the way in which the earl is marooned in the 
second chapter, not to appear again until the 
penultimate page. Have we not said enough 
to recommend this last product of Mr. Colling- 
wood’s pen to all who still enjoy hairbreadth 
adventures and escapes told in the good old 
straightforward fashion ? 

Story of Allan Gordon; or, from Cabin-boy 
to Quarter-deck. (Chapman & Hall.) The 


and excitement which boys will delight in. 
The illustrations are good. 

With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By 
Charles Paul Maclrie. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) 
Mr. Mackie has drawn his “ narrative of the 
first voyage to the Western World” mainly 
from the diary of Christopher Columbus 
himself, and has done his work with tact and 
enthusiasm. The chapters describing the 
immortal voyage, up to the point of the 
discovery of the New World in the moonlight, 
are as exciting as if the story they tell were 
strange to us. The book, we suppose, is 
intended especially for boys; but it is written 
in a style so vivid and sure, and is nevertheless 
so scholarly and accurate in its presentment of 
facts, that many “ old boys ” will prefer it to 
more pretentious histories. In an appendix the 
author collects his views upon “the main 
points in dispute” concerning the career of 
Columbus. His narrative succeeds very 
thoroughly in presenting us with “a living 
picture 5 ’ of the hero’s “stupendous achieve¬ 
ment.” 

Englishman’s Haven. By W. J. Gordon. 
(Frederick Wame & Co.) The history of the 
dead city Louisbourg is well told in this care¬ 
ful and vigorous tale. The reader is left with 
a clear impression of the early fortunes of the 
English in Nova Scotia, and will thank Mr. 
Gordon for enabling him so pleasantly to 
acquire an acquaintance with an unfrequented 
bypath in the wide domain of the history of 
England. Boys will enjoy the excitement and 
variety of the incidents, and will have no 
reason to complain that too much instruction is 
mingled with their amusement. For the tale 
of the fortunes of the early colonists at Chebucto, 
now Halifax, and at Annapolis Royal, the 
principal fort, reads like a description of the 
doings of schoolboys rather than of staid 
citizens, and has in it the flavour of romance 
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and adventure never absent from the doings of 
the first founders of colonies and empires. The 
illustrations help us to realise that we are in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century and 
are unusually spirited. 

Captain Geoff'. By Isrnay Thorn. (Wells 
Gardner & Co.) Those who wish for an 
intelligent and conscientious variation of the 
ancient theme of a schoolboy’s troubles will 
appreciate Captain Geoff'. The hero encounters 
the usual persecution at the hands of the 
villain; he is wrongfully suspected of sneaking 
to the master, and of breaking into the boat¬ 
house of an adjacent nobleman. He wins the 
annual cricket match for his school “in spite 
of scorn,” and emerges victorious from nil his 
troubles, whilo the villain dies remorseful and 
penitent. On one point only are we inclined to 
quarrel with our author. French masters at 
English schools are, on the whole, so much 
more sinned against than sinning that we 
should have expected Isrnay Thorn to have 
treated of them more sympathetically, and to 
have been on his guard against fostering school¬ 
boy prejudices. M. L’Abeille is an unkind, 
and surely an improbable, presentation of one 
of a long-suffering class of men. 

Monk and Knight. By Frank W. Gunsaitlus. 
(Edinburgh: Nelson.) There should bo no 
lack of excitement and interest in a tale which 
describes the fortunes of a knight who is 
educated along with Francis I., and turns out 
to be the son of a Waldensian, and of a monk 
who falls in with Erasmus and More, and 
having a Wickliffite father, finally assists 
Henry VIII. in suppressing the monasteries. 
The story is, in fact, overcrowded with 
historical celebrities, and too ambitiously in¬ 
cludes in its course a succession of great 
historical events. The writer lacks the dramatic 
talent necessary to make his huge collection of 
stage properties alive and real. And yet by 
readers who know something of the history of 
the early years of the sixteenth century our 
author's conscientious effort to describe the 
greatest heroes of that time will be treated with 
indulgence. If Mr. Gunsaulus will severely 
limit himself to one oountry and a few 
historical celebrities, and curtail his reflections 
and descriptions, he may yet do much better 
work than this. Or he might merge the 
novelist in the historian, and give us historical 
sketches unconfused by romantic accretions. 
As it is, he falls between two stools, and does 
not quite satisfy either the historical student 
or the reader of fiction. 

The Fishguard Invasion of the French in 
17U7. (Fisher Unwin.) A pleasant memory of 
thafotsco of the French in their three days’ in¬ 
vasion of Wales is here well illustrated by fac¬ 
simile cuts from old prints and of several 
original documents relating to the abortive 
invasion. Some people would have preferred 
that no story should have intertwined with the 
curious facts of General Tate’s expedition. On 
the other hand, the slight thread of Welsh 
love-making which runs through the book may 
please other readers. It will be remembered 
that the French eventually surrendered, because 
they were overawed by the national high hats 
and red shawls of the countrywomen who 
(literally) manned the surrounding hills; much 
as centuries before the English had been 
terrified at Bannockburn. 

Lost in the Wilds of Canada. By Eleanor 
Stredder. (Edinburgh: Nelson.) This story 
carries the reader back to Cooper’s pages with 
their Crees and Blackfoot Indians. But in 
Miss Stredder’s book these are peaceable, 
almost amiable, and the gleam of a tomahawk 
is never seen among the pictures of a Canadian 
winter.. The hero’s adventures are sufficiently 
interesting, and show that tho “ poor Indian ’’ 


still retains much of tho chivalry with which 
novelists have been wont to invest him. 

Bert Lloyd's Boyhood: a Story from Nova 
Scotia. By J. Macdonald Oxley. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) The tone of this book, with its 
juvemlo religionism, is intensely American. 
The schools of Nova Scotia, too, are entirely 
alien from English experience. In his extremo 
goodness as a schoolboy, and his self-conscious¬ 
ness, the hero’s character strikes a note seldom 
heard among English boys. The scene between 
him and his boy-friend when ill of fever is 
extremely unreal. The book may bo appre¬ 
ciated in Acacia, but can scarcely bo recom¬ 
mended for English boys. 

Gudira Burleigh. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Hutchinson.) This story for girls is full of 
old-fashioned houses, china, and flowers, and 
contains plenty of honest old-fashioned love- 
making. The heroine does nothing to justify 
her fantastic name, but is remarkably strong- 
minded, and so determined that she almost 
makes shipwreck of her life. We seem to have 
heard before of Belle Espinasse, who became 
Lady Dun; and some will think of a celebrated 
poem by Mr. Browning as they read of the 
man who lept into the lion’s cage, even though 
ho “ dealt tbo creature a blow with a crowbar 
that sent him back to a corner of the den.” 
There are plenty of incidents in the story, and 
all the lovers nr e made happy at the end. 

Ourselves and Others. By 8. B. James, D.D. 
(Home Words Publishing Office.) We are 
not quite clear why Dr. James entitles his 
twenty-two papers on all sorts of topics Our¬ 
selves awl Others. It is perhaps to tempt (he 
reader just to peep inside for an answer to the 
riddle. Wo have not found the answer, but 
wherever we have opened the volume we have 
been ontertainud. We cannot discover that 
Dr. James is very profound or very instructive, 
although he is never thoughtless, and tells us 
many things we are pleased to know. It is not 
the matter of the papers that is remarkable, it is 
the manner : they are eminently readable. We 
can detect no special characteristic of the stylo 
except a certain happy omphasis of phrase, 
which is not too emphatic, and continually 
keeps the reader turning the page although he 
has made up his mind to put the book down. 
Among the papers that have pleased us most 
are nine on Alliteration, &c., fourteen on 
some French and Latin quotations, and seven¬ 
teen on First and Third Porson Singular. 
These in subject are more distinctly literary 
than many of the others, and of more perman¬ 
ent value. 

We hardly expected to live to see the day 
when we should think it desirable to make 
mention in the Academy of Pears' Annual ; 
yet the day has arrived. The designs in illus¬ 
tration of the “Christmas Carol” which Mr. 
Charles Greon has furnished to the present 
number throw into the shade, we shall venture 
to say, anything that has hitherto been done in 
illustration of that which is deservedly the 
most popular of the Christmas stories of 
Dickens. Mr. Green seems to us successful at 
all points. Marley’s face upon the door¬ 
knocker is rendered with extraordinary 
suggestiveness. Something more than melo¬ 
drama is reached in the picture of Mr. Scrooge 
perusing the inscription on the churchyard 
tomb. A completely characteristic Christmas 
geniality and abandon is reached in the design 
in which, in “ Blind Man’s Buff” at Scrooge’s 
nephew's party, a blameless young man pursues 
the young woman in the lace tucker—“not 
the one with the roses,” as Mr. Dickens takes 
care to tell us. Bob Cratchett freezing in the 
tank—or trying to avoid that process by 
warming himself at the candle—is very good; 
and the whole attitude, mental and physical, of 


the humble old-fashioned servant towards bis 
employer is conveyed in the amazing illustra¬ 
tion which records Mr. Cratchott sitting with 
knees nervously drawn together, while the now 
reclaimed and reformed Mr. Scrooge present 
the unwonted spectacle of brewing “ a bowl of 
smoking bishop,” that he may discuss, over it, 
the affairs of his clerk. 

Messes. Maecus Waed & Co. have sent 
us some specimens of their Concise Diaries, 
nicely bound, and of a convenient shape for the 
pocket. Their peculiarity seems to be that—to 
economise space—the diary proper is in four 
parts, one for each quarter of tho year; but %<■ 
fail to see sufficient advantage in this arrangi- 
ment, to compensate for the risk of losing one 
of the later parts before it is wanted. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. Joseph Pope, assistant clerk to the 
Canadian Privy Council, and for many yean 
confidential secretary to the lato Sir John 
Macdonald, has in a forward state of prepara¬ 
tion a memoir of that statesman. Lady Mac¬ 
donald has placed at Mr. Pope’s disposal the 
private papers of her husband ; and a number 
of documents, many of them of great public 
interest, will now for the first time see the 
light. 

Messes. Longmans have in the press Tin 
Land of Home Bide, being an account of the 
history and institutions of the Isle of Man, by 
Mr. Spencer Walpole, governor of the island. 

The Uncord Press will shortly issue 0* 
Sledge and Horseback to Outeast Siberian Lepers, 
by Miss Kate Marsden. It is dedicated, by 
special permission, to the Queen, and is illus¬ 
trated with original drawings, sketches, Ac. 

A NEW poem by Mr. Buchanan will be pub¬ 
lished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus next week. 
The choice of the time for publication is partly 
explained by the title— The Wandering Jr.w: A 
Christmas Carol. The poem, however, is of 
contemporary interest. It will be followed, 
after a brief interval, by the second portion of 
The Outeast. 

A new story by Mr. B. L. Far jeon is 
announced. Although sensational, it will 
present in a novel fight some problems oi 
heredity. The title is A Fair Jewess. The 
heroine is of Christian parentage, but when sc 
infant she is adopted by a Jew as bis daughter, 
and educated accordingly. The story proper 
commences when she is of age, her earlier year* 
having been swiftly dealt with in a prologue. 
The work is being designed specially with * 
view to serial publication, and will appear 
through the agency of Messrs. Tillotson & Son, 
of Bolton. 

Messes. Waed & Downey will publish in 
January a novel by Lady Greville. entitled 
That Hated Saxon, descriptive of life in tin 
house of an Irish master oi hounds. It will lx 
illustrated by Mr. E. J. Ellis. 

The Man with Seven Hearts is tho title of a 
volume of Christmas stories, by Mr. Arthur 
Burrell, which Mr. Elliot Stock announces for 
immediate publication. 

Messes. Gbiffith, Faeean & Co. will 
shortly publish an illustrated Church Annual, 
with special articles on various departments of 
religious work. Among the writers are the 
Bishop of Peterborough and Dean Gregory. 
The illustrations will include portraits of the 
two archbishops at different stages of their 
life, and facsimile letters of Lord Tennyson and 
Mr. Gladstone. 

A thied edition of The Sinner's Comedy , by 
“ John Oliver Hobbes,” has been called for, and 
will be ready immediately. 
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Mr. Henry Dunning MacLeod has been 
authorised by the India Currency Commission 
to prepare for their consideration a scheme for 
the restoration of the ancient gold standard of 
India. 

At the monthly meeting of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Society, to be held on Monday next 
at 20, Hanover-square, Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
•will read a paper on “The Present Condition 
of English Bibliography, and Suggestions for 
the Future.” The reading of the paper will 
bo followed by a discussion. 

The following are the lecture arrangements 
at the Royal Institution before Easter: Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball, six lectures (adapted to a 
juvenile auditory) on “Astronomy”; Prof. 
Victor Horsley, ten lectures on “The Brain ” ; 
Canon Ainger, three lectures on “ Tennyson ” ; 
Prof. Patrick Qeddes, four lectures on “ The 
Factors of Organic Evolution ”; the Rev. 
Dr. Augustus Jessopp, three lectures on “ The 
Great Revival — a Study in Mediaeval 
History ”; Prof. C. Hubert H. Parry, four 
lectures on “ Expression and Design in Music ” 
(with musical illustrations); Lord Rayleigh, 
six lectures on “ Sound and Vibrations.” The 
Friday evening meetings will begin on 
January 20, when a discourse will be given by 
Prof. Dewar on “Liquid Atmospheric Air”; 
succeeding discourses will probably be given 
by Mr. Francis Galton, Mr. Alexander Siemens, 
Prof. Charles Stewart, Prof. A. H. Church, 
Mr. Edward Hopkinson, Mr. George Simonds, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, and Lord Rayleigh. 

On Friday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell 
by auction the original MS. of Poems by Ttvo 
lirothera, most of which is in the handwriting 
of the late (laureate. It includes three poems 
which did not appear in the printed book. It 
seems that the publishers, Messrs. J. and J. 
Jackson, of Louth, were careful to keep 
together several letters from the two authors 
about the details of publication, the receipt for 
£20 for the copyright, &c. These will be sold 
in the same lot, as also a clean copy of the 
book, in the original boards, with white paper 
label. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s catalogue for next week 
further comprises an unusual number of those 
books which collectorsvalue for different reasons. 
We must be content to mention first editions of 
Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetic (1685), Mrs. Glasse’s 
Art of Cookery (1747), Audubon’s Birds of 
America, Poe’s Mesmerism in Articulo Mortis, 
and some original drawings of Cruikshank for 
Sketches by Boz. 

The latest issue of “ Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science ” 
is devoted to Columbus. It contuins (1) an 
address delivered at the Peabody Institute by 
Prof. Herbert B. Adams, the editor of the 
series, on “Columbus and his Discovery of 
America,” which is both eloquent and scholarly; 

2) a shorter oration by Prof. Henry Wood; 

3) a curious discussion, by Prof. M. Kayserling, 
about the first Jew in America—it seems that 
several converts took part in the first expedition 
of Columbus, one of whom was employed as an 
interpreter, because of his knowledge of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic; (4) an account, by Dr. 
CyTus Adler, of a Turkish MS. which he 
obtained at Constantinople, giving a description 
of the New World, with maps and illustrations 
—the work has been printed, under the title of 
Hadisi Nee (Constantinople, 1730), and seems 
to have been written in 1569-70 ; (5) a catalogue 
of bibliographies of the discovery of America, 
compiled by Mr. C. W. Bump, under the headings 
—Pre-Columbian claims, Columbus, Vespucci 
and the Cabots; (6) a list of Columbian 
memorials (including those projected), by the 
same compiler, from which it appears that the 
earliest in date is an obelisk at Baltimore, 


erected by the French consul in 1792, presum¬ 
ably to commemorate the third centenary. 
The next is the tablet, with an ideal bust, 
which was placed in the cathedral of Havana in 
1822. It is interesting to leam that no less 
than 115 places have been called after Columbus 
in the United States alone (mostly east of the 
Mississippi river, not to mention British 
Columbia or Columbian names in Central and 
■South America. Finally (7), there is a note on 
the disputed question of Columbus portraits. 

We have received Bosyuejo de la Exposicion 
Histi'rrico-Europea, on the day of its opening. 
(Madrid: Velasco.) This is not a mere cata¬ 
logue, but a description of documents, early 
printed books, and works of art of many 
kinds, brought together to illustrato the state 
of Spain in the fifteenth century. The Bulls 
sent by Leo XIII., the descriptions of M8S., 
and the bibliography of early printed works 
are of permanent interest. 

The Law Almanac for 1893 has been sent to 
us. The sheet is crammed with facts, and 
destitute of advertisements. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 

Henceforth the Art Journal will be published 
by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co.; and we 
believe that the editorship also has undergone a 
change. The programme for the new year 
announces that 

“a serious effort will be made to put the Art 
Journal more in touch with all the recent develop¬ 
ments of art and of artistic expression, and it will not 
be forgotten that the great tendency of modem art 
is towards impressionism and breadth of treat¬ 
ment.” 

Among the artists of whom illustrated bio¬ 
graphies are promised, we notice the names of 
Burne-Jones, J. M. Swan, Troyon, Degas, and 
Claude Monet. Mr. Tate has given exclusive 
permission for the publication of articles on his 
gallery of pictures by living British painters, 
which will soon be transferred by him to the 
nation; and in the middle of the year, a 
number of extra pages will be devoted to the 
various collections of artistic objects brought 
together at the Chicago Exhibition. Every 
number will in future contain two full-page 
illustrations, one an etching or a photogravure. 
Those in preparation include, “ Ophelia,” by 
Sir J. E. Millais; “ The Annunciation,” by 
Mr. E. Bume-Jones; “ Westminster,” by Mr. 
Vicat Cole; and “ Flora,” by Mr. R. W. 
Macbeth. 

Two new stories will be commenced in the 
January number of Temple Bar-. “Nemesis,” 
by Miss Cholmondeley, author of “The 
Danvers Jewels ”; and ‘ ‘ Sunlight and Shadow,” 
by a new writer. 

Commencing with the January number, the 
Westminster Review, will in future be published 
by Messrs. Henry & Co., Bouverie-street. 

The Sunday Friend has been transferred to 
the Record Press, by whom it will henceforth 
be published in an enlarged form, with many 
new features. 

In the January part of Little Folks, which 
commences a new volume, will appear the open¬ 
ing chapters of a serial story by L. T. Meade, 
entitled “ Beyond the Blue Mountains.” 

The January part of Cassell's Saturday 
Journal will have for frontispiece a tinted 
reproduction of Mr. F. Barnard’s picture of 
“ Bill Sikes.” 

With the commencement of the new year 
Anglo-Austria, an English monthly magazine 
for the past three years published at Moran, in 
the Tyrol, will change its title to the A nylo- 
Continental Magazine, 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Mr. E. B. Elliott, of Queen’s, has been 
elected to the Waynflete chair of pure mathe¬ 
matics at Oxford, which has been founded in 
connexion with Magdalen College. 

Me. J. F. Stenning, of Wadham, has been 
elected to a senior demyship at the same 
college, which has been founded as an endow¬ 
ment for original research. Mr. Stenning 
obtained a first class in the school of Literae 
Semiticae, and also won many university 
scholarships for Hebrew and Greek. 

The election to the Lady Margaret chair of 
divinity at Cambridge, vacant by the death of 
Dr. Hort, will take place on Tuesday next, 
December 20, by public voting in the Senate- 
house of all bachelors and doctors of divinity 
who are also members of the senate. There 
are four candidates: Prof. Lumby, the Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Mason, the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, 
and the Rev. Dr. F. Watson. 

The general board of studies at Cambridge 
have reported in favour of the appointment of 
a demonstrator of palaeozoology, which subject 
has, as a matter of fact, been taught in the 
Woodwardian Museum since 1878. 

As the result of a subscription among the 
friends of the late Dr. Luard, a new clock has 
been placed in the tower of Great St. Mary’s 
Church, at Cambridge, as a memorial of him. 

The address delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Barnes Upton, at the opening of the academic 
year at Manchester New College, has been 
published as a pamphlet (Oxford : Blackwell). 
The subject is “ Are Ethics and Theology 
vitally connected ? ” and it is largely con¬ 
cerned with the prospectus of the recently 
founded West London Ethical Society. 

The following letter, composed by Prof. G. G. 
Ramsay, has been sent by the University of 
Glasgow to Padua, on the occasion of the 
Galileo tercentenary: 

“ Gratias vobis nostri quam inaximas referunt 
quod, in honorem Gulilaci Galilaei cclebraturi 
ferias, in partem nos gaudii vestri liumauissime 
vocavistis. 

“ Quippe viri illius illustrissimi laudes non unius 
sunt aetatis, non unius temporis aut loci: ubicum- 
que doctrinae florent, ubicumque exsistit nut 
scientiae studium aut amor veritatis, illic illius 
efferuntur laudes qui primus hunc orbem nostrum 
certis devinxit legibus, gtellisque temere adhuc et 
incertis per infinitum spatium vagantibus suos 
modos et foedera imposuit. 

“ Idem file veritatis ad versus minantium vultus 
se praebuit teuaeissimum ; qui, spreta ilia priorum 
ratiouc philosophonmi qui levitate sua omnia 
sursum ferri crederent, primus in rerum uatura 
quid posset gmvitas docuerit, quid oadem posset in 
moribus constantissimus adversus pericula osten- 
derit. 

‘ ‘ Itaque gratulamur vobis quod ad vos praecipue 
tanti viri laudes pertinuerint; nos autem, ut per 
labores assiduos adsistere feriis linud permissum, 
ita per dilectissimum nostrum Georgium Darwin, 
vinun et suo et patris nomine dc rerum scieutia 
optime meritum, gratulationes nostras mittimus, 
eelebrantibusque ferias fausta omnia et felieia 
praecamur.” 

On the occasion of the opening of the new 
buildings of Liverpool University College, on 
Tuesday last, Mr. James Bryce announced that 
the Queen had been pleased to bestow £4000, 
out of the funds of the Duchy of Lancaster, upon 
the two colleges of the Victoria University, to 
be applied in some permanent form, as might 
be agreed upon by the authorities. 

A performance of Sheridan’s “ The Rivals ” 
was to be given this afternoon (Saturday) at 
Queen’s College, Harley-street. 

By a curious blunder — for the lists of the 
staff of both institutions were before our eyes— 
we assigned Prof, ltidgway last week to the 
Eoyal College at Galway, instead of Cork, 
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It seems worthy of notioe here that no less 
than three publications on the Gospel of Peter 
have already issued from Cambridge. The 
regius professor of divinity—who also promises 
to lecture upon the subject next term—has 
brought out a little pamphlet (Macmillans), 
containing the Greek text, handsomely printed, 
with a few verbal corrections. The Rev. J. 
Armitage Robinson, the editor of “ Texts and 
Studies : Contributions to Biblical and Patristic 
Literature,” has joined with Mr. M. R. James, 
one of the contributors to that series, in 
publishing two Lectures on the Gospel and the 
Revelation of Peter, dedicated to the late Prof. 
Hort (Cambridge University Press). This con¬ 
tains the Greek text of both fragments, 
together with emendations and marginal refer¬ 
ences to parallel passages in the New Testament. 
Both lecturers are particularly happy in indi¬ 
cating the relation of the newly discovered 
documents to other apocryphal literature. And 
finally, Mr. J. Rendel Harris, university reader 
in palaeography, has published a “popular 
account” (Hodder & Stoughton) in a little 
volume which we regret to find is dated 
1893. The most interesting chapter is that 
which discusses the relations between the new 
Gospel and the Harmony of Tatian. For this 
raises the important question: What other 
sources besides the Four Gospels may not the 
spurious Peter have had before him ? Mr. 
Rendel Harris naturally demands a facsimile 
reproduction of the Akhmim codex, such as he 
was himself the first to give of the Didache. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

“ SAT, PILGRIM, ART THOU FOR THE EAST 
INDEED ? ”— Browning. 

Aye, truly, to the golden East I go, 

Leaving these city streets, the fog, the rain, 

The restless search for rest that none obtain. 

The ceaseless noise, the voices strong with woe 
For fair things blotted out, for hill and plain 
Covered with dismal houses row on row : 

Now step I ever towards the sunrise glow, 

To find earth’s beauty and God’s truth again. 

There where the wilderness and ocean meet, 

And clumps of palm their slender shadows fling, 
The presence of the Invisible I greet: 

His speed is as the seabirds on the wing, 

His voice is as the blue sea’s murmuring, 

His peace the desert’s in the noonday heat. 

Percy Addleshaw. 


OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM NOEL WOODS, B.A. 

Only a few weeks have passed since the 
Academy recorded, in the death of Mr. John 
Peto, the loss of a veteran in the ranks of the 
workers who rallied to the appeal of the Philo¬ 
logical Society for voluntary aid in the prepara¬ 
tion of the New English Dictionary. It is now 
my sorrowful duty to commemorate one of the 
younger and, at the same time, of the most 
accomplished of our voluntary labourers, whom 
a deplorable accident has cut off in his very 
prime. 

Mr. William Noel Woods, of 58, Elgin-road, 
Addiscombe, son of Mr. W. Fell Woods, of 
Forest Hill, was bom in London in 1856. 
His school course began in the preparatory 
department of Rossall, but was mainly passed 
at Amersham Hall, Caversham, the well-known 
school of Mr. West, whence he matriculated at 
the University of London, and entered on the 
course at University College, going into resi¬ 
dence at University Hall. At college he gained 
the Ricardo scholarship and the Andrews prize, 
and distinguished himself—among other sub¬ 
jects—in Anglo-Saxon, Early English, and 
English literature. He took his B.A., with 


honours, in 1877, and afterwards proceeded to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he read—at 
first with much promise—for the Moral Science 
Tripos. Unhappily at this point his health 
gave way, and ne was obligod to cease work 
entirely. A sea voyage in a sailing vessel 
to Australia and New Zealand restored him 
eventually to health ; and after his return home 
he married Miss C. E. Anelay, a student of 
Bedford College, who, like himself, had taken 
an honours B.A. degree at the University of 
London. Mrs. Woods was a most accomplished 
lady, who, without failing in wifely, and in 
course of time maternal, duties, yet gave much 
time and labour to classes for girls and pupil 
teachers, and to work at Toynbee Hall and 
elsewhere. Unfortunately she died after a few 
days’ illness in the end of 1890, leaving her 
husband with a bright little girl, the offspring 
of their union. This bereavement was a shock 
from which Mr. Woods never fully recovered; 
he removed from the home at Westcombe-park, 
Blackheath, to Addiscombe, and sought in 
change of scene and devotion to natural 
history and open air pursuits some palliation of 
his sorrow. On November 17 last he was 
practising at a small extemporised target with 
a revolver, which by some accident exploded 
in his hands, a bullet entered his brain 
through the right eye, and death was almost 
instantaneous. 

Mr. Woods began to “ read” for the Diction¬ 
ary shortly after we issued our first appeal in 
1879, about the time his health gave way, and 
read and extracted four books for us. After his 
return from abroad and settlement at West¬ 
combe-park, finding that the preparatory 
“ reading ” was done, he offered himself as a 
“ sub-editor and, in conjunction with his 
accomplished wife, they started with eagerness 
upon this as the hobby of their leisure hours. 
During 1885-6 the two sub-edited with scholarly 
taste a considerable portion of the letter H, and 
subsequently took the ie-sub-editing of large 
parts of B, C, and F, which, having been sub¬ 
edited for the Philological Society in earlier 
times, now, with the accumulation of additional 
material and maturation of the final plan, stood 
in need of much new work. In every successive 
part of the Dictionary the prefatory note has 
recorded Mr. Woods’s work; and now, when I 
turn up our sub-editors’ record and look at the 
amount done by him, I am filled anew with 
admiration and gratitude for its extent, as, in 
building upon it in the final preparation of the 
“ copy,” I am delighted with its scholarly ex¬ 
cellence. The bereavement of December, 1890, 
which cast such a shadow upon Mr. Woods’s 
life, for some time checked his zeal, even in the 
service of the Dictionary. But from this he had 
at least partly recovered, and had received a 
fresh instalment of work, which he had all but 
finished when the disaster occurred which so 
prematurely closed his career; and it was from 
his executor, who found the Dictionary MS. 
among his effects, and learned from his corre¬ 
spondence what it was and whence it came, 
that I received somewhat tardy notice of his 
death. I am sure that lovers of our language 
will not willingly let die the names of those 
who, from unselfish devotion and service to 
that language, have laboured in the cause of 
the Dictionary; and among these names few 
deserve more honoured recognition than those 
of William Noel and Catherine Eyre Woods. 

James A. H. Murray. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la Historia 
for November, Antonio Fabic reports upon the 
work of Seiior Berlanga on the new bronze 
tablet found at Italics, near Seville, of which 
a Spanish translation is given. The original 


is a decree of Marcus Aurelius and Commoda 
in 176 a.d., regulating the expenses of gladia¬ 
torial shows given by municipal officers in 
Spain and Gaul. M. E. M. O. Dognee of Liege 
has an admirable article, in French, full of 
interest, on a fine illustrated MS. preserved in 
the University of Liege. This he proves to be 
a Latin translation made in Andalusia in the 
fifteenth century of an Arabic work of Khalaf- 
abou’Cacem (Albucassis), who died at Cordon 
in 1122. A full description of the MS. is given, 
a biography of this celebrated physician, a 
picture of his times, and also of life in Anda¬ 
lusia in the fifteenth century as depicted in thf 
drawings of the MS. F. Coders describe* 
briefly seven Arabic MSS. from the great 
Mosquo at Tunis, sent to the exhibition of 
Madrid. Amador de los Rios does the same 
for the so-called Pendon de Oran, which, an 
examination, proves not to be the banner taken 
at Oran by Cardinal Ximenes in 1509, but the 
earlier banner captured at the battle of the 
Salado by Alphonso XI. in 1340. Copies and 
translations of the numerous texts from the 
Koran inscribed on it are given. Padre 
Fita prints with comments a Bull of Alexander 
VI., appointing a Bishop of Greenland in 1491 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ w. b. scott’s autobiographical notes.” 

Rudgwick, Stinex: Dec. 11,1891. 

The ground covered by William Bell Scott’s 
book is so wide, and the statements 1 felt com¬ 
pelled to challenge are at once so delicate, and 
so impossible either of direct proof or of direct 
disproof, that a discussion of the issues between 
Mr. Minto and myself would be out of the 
question in the columns of a public paper. 

All I ask the reader to do is to consider Scott’s 
remarks upon Mr. Buskin and Mr. Buskin’s 
relations to the Pre-Baphaelite Brotherhood; 
to consider Scott’s remarks upon Mr. Swin¬ 
burne in relation to that gentleman’s contra¬ 
dictions; to consider Scott’s remarks upon 
Dr. Hake, in relation to the latter’s own 
Rossetti - record, recently published, which 
offers so notable a contrast to that of Scott; 
to consider all these matters in connexion with 
my review in the Academy (December 3), and 
with Mr. Minto’s letter in answer to it, in last 
week’s number ; and then draw his own con¬ 
clusions as to the value as a document of the 
Autobiographical Notes. 

With Mr. Scott I had no quarrel, and had 
cause for none. With Mr. Minto I have no 
quarrel, and have cause for none. The question 
is one of evidence. 

William Sharp. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford: Dec. 11,1892. 

Taking Mr. Armitage Robinson’s very careful 
text as the present standard one, I offer the 
following observations on it and on his accom¬ 
panying lecture. 

P. 83, 2.—o AS’ tls. 0644 is not elided before 
'HptbSys in the same line, nor does our fragment 
elide anything except the prepositions M. 4»4, and 
6»4. The ouS.li of the French text may represent 
an earlier OTA 6 lC = an itacism for ou44 »f,. I 
strongly suspect, however, that the early copies 
bad 0TA60TA6IC, and that a copyist’s eye has 
slipped. 

P. 83, 2, 3.—*ol Pov\n9lrtuv vlif/aaBat 4 yiarrj 
nctAoTor. The MS. has a gap after xal, which the 
French editor fills with [r«»]. Read quite certainly 
xal oo, Ac. 

P. 83, 13, 14.—t?j iopTsjt abrSy. I strongly 
suspect this to be a mere gloss, incorporated by 
a copyist’s error. 

P. 84, 17.—The ctSe of the French text may 
stand—“was setting” (seeVeitch’s Greek Verba). 

P. 84, 17, 18. — ylypcLKTCu — Kifpovtvptcvtp. Doubt¬ 
less a mere marginal note, as the absence of yhp 
indicates. The writer of the Gospel had already 
stated the fact. 

P. 84, 24.—adrijt & pus. Surely there should be 
n t either before or after avTijs ? 

P. 85, 3, 4.— iwtiiil Bcatrdpcvos jjv fitra hyaOh 
iruin<rty. But has not the writer of the Gospel 
already told us that Pilate had begged the body 
from Herod for Joseph P 

Surely these words are a marginal note on the 
malefactor’s speech—wx«i4nr<F avrotis \4yttv 'HpsTs 
Sla r4 na/tb 4 ixoiiioaptv oStoi wtrivBapey ■ (jStot 44 
truriip ytviptvot r&y 4 yBp&irvy, Ac. The early 
copies were transcribed in columns with a space 
between, on which anyone wrote what notes 
lie liked; and, of course, anything so written 
might be taken to refer either to the words oppo¬ 
site it in the left-hand column, or to those opposite 
it in the right-hand column. In the case before 
us the words were surely written to explain why 
(in the left-hand column) the malefactor interfered, 
and called Jesus a saviour of men. The annotator 
supposed that he must have been a witness of the 
good deeds of Jesus; and in stating this supposi¬ 
tion he has imitated the phraseology of the speech 


itself. But a subsequent copyist took the words 
as an addition to the right-hand column, and 
inserted them there. 

In Mr. Bobinson’s text I count 747 letters 
between p. 84, 10, abrot/t, and p. 85, 4, \aBSiv 
(excluding the gloss yiypasrrcu — xHpovcupivtf). These 
ought to represent the length of one column less 
one line. Uf course, uncial MSS., whether vellum 
or papyrus, vary hi the space between the columns, 
ui the number of lines hi a column, in the length 
of the lines, and in the number of letters hi a line; 
but anyone who will look at the Bodleian pupyrus 
of Iliad II., and count the letters hi a column, will 
see that my hypothesis is ns technically possible ns 
logically plausible. 

P. 85, 10, 20.—14«t« Sti xiaoy Slxaibs {any. 
Unconstniable ? Omit 8 ti ns a gloss on the very 
unusual wbaov. We might accentuate voerhr, and 
render “that he is in some degree righteous”; 
but that would be intolerable. 

P. 87, 22, 23.—Ttj 44 4roKvAi'<r<( fipiy xal rbr \t0or. 

I doubt the xal; there was nothing else to roll 
away. 

P. 88, 4.— Wert. There is no need to change 
I4or« (see Moulton's Winer’s. N. T. Grammar, ed. 
1877, p. 87, note 3). 

P. 88, 5.—4ri otiK tony. Again vmconstruable ; 
and Mr. Robinson suggests adding £5*. Read 
either i. b. (reartv or 4. otic iirny 4ku. It is sin¬ 
gular that inti might be dispensed with in the 
next line; but I don’t see how to account for any 
transposition. Was some reviser of the text 
offended by the dose sequence of iictiyoy in 3, 
Utiro and [4 k«] in 5, ana <*«I in 6, and did he 
consequently canoel [4«i] in 5, without seeing 
that he was injuring the sense f 
A little point of construing also occurs to me : 
iBiirropty, in p. 83, 11, is not “we should have 
buried"—which would have been itdfapey hr — 
but “ we were going to bury.” 

And now a word as to the cry from the cross. 
“ My power, my power, thou hast (or, hast thou) 
forsaken me ” ('H Sirapls ptov, y Svvapis, kpt 4\etipdt 
pc). Mr. Robinson says: 

“‘The power,’ then, so often emphasised in 
S. Luke’s Gospel in connexion with the person of 
our Lord, is here, by a strange perversion of our 
Lord’s quotation from Ps. xxii. 1, described as 
forsaking Him ; the Divine Christ is ‘ taken up,’ 
the Human Christ remains upon the Cross. Eli, 
Eli, is rendered as ‘ My power. My power.’ We 
are thus confirmed in the belief that this was the 
Gospel, as Serapion tells us, of the Docetae." 

Is this quite just to Doketistsf The words of 
Jesus were spoken in Hebrew or Aramaic or a 
mixture of both; and, according to the greater 
number of early authorities, the form used in the 
First Gospel is Eli (not Eloi, which has the weight 
of authority in the Second Gospel). Mr. Robinson 
himself tells us that Justin, in interpreting ‘ ‘ Israel,’ ’ 
says that I) A. means Bbvapis, that Aquila rendered 
the words “my strong one,” and that Eusebius 
says they mean “my strength.” These three 
men were not Doketists; and why should a 
Doketist be charged with “ a strange perversion ” 
in rendering el into Greek as Justin and Eusebius 
rendered it ? And surely, if a Doketist wanted to 
make out that the divine Christ left the body of 
the man Jesus before the death of the latter, the 
one thing he would naturally do would be to cleave 
to the canonical translation, “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me,” instead of altering 
“ God ” to a word which might mean merely 
physical strength. Note, moreover, that it is not 
the tbvapit (which had already forsaken the Kbpios) 
that 4“ was taken up,” but the Kiptos 
himself. 

If Mr. Bobinson does not know of the instance, 
I may mention that the Syriac Doctrine of Aidaeut 
the Apostle, a work probably not later than the 
third century, also contains a mention of the cry 
of woe (p. 18 of Wright’s translation in the “ Ante- 
Nicene Library”). 

Finally, I should like to give my own idea of 
what happened to Serapion. When he went to 
Bhossus, he probably prohibited the use of un¬ 
authorised scriptures. A deputation apparently 
came to him in great depression because this order 
stopped the use of their favourite Gospel according 
to Fetor. He supposed they were all orthodox ; 
and, without going through the Gospel, said, “ If 
this is all that seems (t4 Sokovv) to give you dis¬ 


couragement (&/ur rap*x*iy piKpoilivxlar), let it be 
read.” He afterwards found out that their mind 
began to lurk in a certain heresy in consequence of 
wliat ho had said, and so he was going to return 
speedily. Meanwhile he says they will receive 
from him a written exposition of the self-contra¬ 
dictions of Marcion—who was a Doketist—and 
that he has borrowed a copy of the Gospel of Peter 
from some of the later Doketists, the sect who first 
used it, and found that it was mostly orthodox, 
but that there were Doketic additions. 

The words Nov 44 pa$Siv 4ti aipeaei nvl b rovs 
avTwv IvttpivKtucv 4 k T&y \tx.84vTuy poi are rendered 
by Mr. Robinson as if the last four words belonged 
to pativv, “But now that I have learned from 
information given me that their mind was lurking 
in some hole of heresy.” He may be right ; but, 
if so, Serapiou’s order of words is very unbusiness¬ 
like. I, on the other hand, suggest that Serapiou’s 
unhappy use of the word Sokovv in his answer to 
the deputation, coupled with the permission to 
use the Gospel, produced an impression that he 
was hinting approval of Doketism. 

The entire passage is treated fully in my Gospel 
according to the Hebrews (pp. 87-30 and 115-16), 
where I proposed for Mapxlavos xal to substitute 
M apsluy is xal. This conjecture is now shown, 
from Mr. Robinson’s lecture, to be confirmed by 
the Armenian version. 

Edward W. B. Nicholson, 


“ COUVADE.” —THE GENESIS OF A MODERN 
MYTH. 

The Scriptorum, Oxford: Dec 14,1898. 

In my communication of November 10, I 
shewed that, at the time when English anthrop¬ 
ologists assumed the name couvade for a group 
of customs reported to exist among various 
savages, the supposed evidence on which it was 
alleged that the “ man-childbed ” had come 
down to the present day in the Pyrenean 
region, and was known in Bearnese as la 
couvade, was no evidence at all, but a cram.be of 
assertions. In my first letter I had stated that 
courade was not a Bearnese word—that, in fact, 
the expression faire la couvade is no more 
Bearnese than it is Latin or English, but 
simply obsolete French; and in my second I 
discussed the use of the seventeenth century 
French phrase by Rochefort. 

I had expected that Dr. Tylor, if he thought 
it worth his while to say any more on the sub¬ 
ject, would do one of two things: either that 
he would adduce some fresh and actual evidence 
to show that, notwithstanding the worthless¬ 
ness of that formerly alleged, the couvade, 
thing and name, had actually existed after all 
in the Pyrenean country, and that therefore 
the term was not so much a misnomer as it 
seemed; or that he would, in true scientific 
spirit, admit that there had been a mistake, or 
long chain of mistakes, and that the name was 
founded in error. He might still have pleaded 
that it had been generally accepted, and could 
not now be well disturbed ; that, in one aspect, 
“ language is the record of human error,” 
and that terms of physical science in 
particular are apt to record only the guesses 
or mistakes of their first users, which fuller 
knowledge often completely falsifies. He might 
have pleaded that from the “ firmament ” of 
the first chapter of Genesis, or rather from the 
aTtpiapo. of the Septuagint which it renders, 
down to Lavoisier’s “oxygen,” and to names 
much later than “ oxygen,” language is full of 
such names given under misconception and 
error, and that couvade was only one more of 
them. And I should willingly shake hands 
with him over such a plea, on the understanding 
that, when scientists henceforth use couvade, 
they should use it simply as a name, and should 
not build theories upon its supposed etymology, 
as, for example, to explain it as meaning 
“hatching,” and to argue thence that some 
kind of “hatching” by the father is thereby 
proved or implied. So we may call the last 
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railway accident a ditatter ; but if anyone were 
to assume from this that a sinister star actually 
caused the collision, and discussed the subject 
in that light before the Astronomical Society, 
it would be time for the etymologist to stop in 
and point out that this was modem mythology, 
a repetition of the process in which Prof. Max 
Muller has seen the origin of ancient myths. 

But “ the unexpected always happens ” : Dr. 
Tylor has taken neither of these courses. He 
has alleged no fresh evidence in room of the 
supposed evidence which has now disappeared; 
yet he does not heartily aocept the conclusion. 
He lets the question itself go against him by 
default, and attacks me on two entirely irrele¬ 
vant matters. First, he alleges that I have 
misrepresented two recent authors whom I 
incidentally quoted after my summing up, and 
who have nothing in the world to do with the 
chain of “ authorities ” from whom Dr. Tylor’s 
application of couvade was taken; and, 
secondly, he tries to shift the issue into a 
discussion of my duties as an editor of the 
New English Dictionary. Into this imperti- 
nency I certainly will not follow him. If he 
likes to appeal to “ a far wider public ” on that 
matter, it must be done as a substantive 
motion, and not as an amendment to burk the 
discussion of couvade, or to disguise the result 
of that discussion. I will only say that the 
way in which I may please to spend the scanty 
leisure which is left to me after giving sixty 
hours a week to the Dictionary is entirely a 
matter for myself. If I choose to spend some 
of it in probing modem myths, which I come 
across in the course of my work, it is quite as 
legitimate a recreation as playing golf or 
teaching the history of religion to the benighted 
Christians of Aberdeen. 

As to the charge that I have misunderstood, 
and so misused, the words of Blade and Vinson, 
if I had done so, it would not in the least 
affect the question at issue. These are not 
part of the “ authorities ” on whom Dr. Tylor’s 
statements were founded ; they are investiga¬ 
tors liko myself, who have written since and 
formed conclusions upon the evidence before 
them. But I have neither misunderstood nor 
misused them. M. Blade’s words imposture 
liistorique referred to the statements of Chaho 
and his followers; and I have shown that 
Chaho was the chief authority of Francisque 
Michel, and Michel of Dr. Tylor. Dr. Tylor, 
in order to convict me of error, now tries to 
separate the Basque couvade from the Beameso 
couvade! I would only refer him, for his 
answer, to his own treatment of the subject in 
Early Hittory of Mankind (p. 205). If the 
phrase imposture lustorique might be applied to 
the trunk of the myth tree, sutely it may in¬ 
clude all the branches. But the fun is, that I 
referred to M. Blade’s phrase, not to endorse 
it, but to disavow it, and to state my own 
opinion that nobody in the historical chain, 
not even Chaho himself, was a conscious 
impostor! 

As to the charge that I have misrepresented 
Vinson, if I did not know that Vinson’s 
book had been, in consequence of my 
asking for it, procured for the Taylorian 
Library, and eagerly borrowed by Dr. 
Tylor, I should have supposed that he was 
writing upon hearsay. The fragment of a 
sentence quoted by him is not Vinson’s con¬ 
clusion, but one of the elements which he 
discusses; he actually proceeds to inquire for 
more than a page as to the sources of the 
authors who have attributed the custom to the 
Bearnese, and traces it up, as I have already 
shown, to Colomies in the seventeenth century, 
when the thing was already a matter of 
autrefois. As to the utter want of any evidence 
of the recent existence of the custom “ dans le 
Bearn ou le pays Basque,” Vinson gives an 
account of the communication made to the 


Societe Scientifique of Pau in 1874 by M. 
Piche, “ancien conseiller de prefecture des 
Basses Pyrenees,” proposing to that Society to 
investigate whether this strange custom had 
ever existed in Beam or the Basque country, 
and if so whether any traces of it still remained. 
For this purpose M. Piche formulated a number 
of questions for circulation through the district. 
Vinson says that, ‘' notwithstanding the publicity 

f iven to these questions by the journals of the 
apartment (i.e., Basses Pyrenees, which com¬ 
prises Beam and the French Basque country), 
no answer had up to the date of his book been 
received. The fact was, that so long as stray 
authors had referred to the " man-childbed” 
as a Bdarncse custom of autrefois, or as a thing 
still practised in obscure and far-off comers of 
Biscay, the scientific men on the spot had paid 
no attention to them. But when, through the 
works of Francisque Michel, Dr. Tylor, and 
others, it began to be blazed throughout Europe 
that this strange custom still existed among 
them, they, or somo of them (for M. V. Lespy, 
the secretary, pooh-poohed the myth), thought 
it was time to investigate. And the results up 
to the time of Prof. Vinson’s book were nil, 
while he himself gave it as his personal experi¬ 
ence that 

“iln'a jamais pu roncontrer im cas verifiable de 
couvade, bieu que certains chercheurs maladroits 
ct credules aient ete a ce propos, sous ses yens, 
l’objet de mystifications plaisantes.” 

With one of these mystifications I conclude. 
After Prof. Vinson’s essay was published there 
appeared at length, in the Bulletin of the Society 
for 1877-8 (vol. vii., p. 74), an official attestation, 
by M. Jacques Lafourcade, Maire de Labastide- 
Clairence, of the practice of the couvade in a 
family at Ayherre, attested also by P. Londaits, 
Maire d’Ayherre. This seemed to be conclu¬ 
sive : one genuine case of the couvade had at 
last been discovered. But the incident has a 
sequel, which has been communicated to me by 
a well-known contributor to the Academy, Mr. 
Wentworth Webster, of Sare, Basses Pyrenees, 
and which I have his permission to publish 
here, and will give in his own words:— 

“ A month or two ago, paying a visit to M. 
L’Abbe Haristoy, Cure de CSboure, near St. Jean 
de Luz, I happened to refer to this circumstance. 
The abbe told me that he was formerly living at 
Labastide, that he knew all the parties to both 
attestations, that the whole thing was a farce, and 
was never intended originally to be taken seriously : 
that once, when Mme. L. was confined, M. L. 
was unwell; that the 81. Etchecopar, Instituteur, 
mentioned in the attestation, happened to visit 
them, and finding M. L. in bed, and his wife 
getting up, said in a joke that it was a case of la 
couvade. M. and Mme. L. had never before heard 
of such a custom; but the two Maires took up the 
joke and made a formal attestation of the fact, 
without, at the time, wishing or meaning it to be 
taken as a scientific fact. Someone, however, sent it 
to Pau, and so it got into print. I urged M. Haristoy 
to communicate this statement to one of the 
Societes of which he is a member, or to reprint it 
in one of the Revues; he has promised to do so.” 

Strabo’s statements as to the physical hardi¬ 
hood of the Iberian, Celtic, Thracian, and ether 
women, Mr. Wentworth Webster says, are still 
often verified in those regions. He has himself 
seen, in the case of one of his neighbours at 
St. Jean de Luz, a Spanish woman, who had 
been confined in the morning, out of doors at five 
in the afternoon ; and he supposes she got her 
husband his supper as usual, and so “ attended 
to him.” Probably, if the husband were indis¬ 
posed, or tired, or lazy, and in bed, the baby 
might even have been put in beside him. It 
has been whispered to me that some of the 
“ mystifications plaisantes” referred to by Prof. 
Vinson consist of cases in which the wife was 
thus up and about, while her lord and master 
went to bed and took the baby, and (for a con¬ 
sideration of course) thus received the visits of 


“ chercheurs maladroits et credules,” or as we 
sometimes say, “ intelligent foreigners.” If 
the Pyrenean region became a showground, this 
might even become an important source of 
income to the natives; before that happens, it 
would be desirable that the Anthropological 
Institute should appoint a commission to in¬ 
vestigate the whole matter historically and 
locally. J. A. H. Murray. 


JEWISH AND INDIAN PARALLELS. 

Nervi, Genoa: Dee. 9,1392. 

The parable of the Prodigal Son seems to 
imply that, in the Jewish law, as in the Hindu 
law of all schools save the Gauriya, a son had a 
right to require from his father a partition of 
the family property. 

The account of the man blind from his birth 
who was given sight seems to imply a belief 
analogous to that entertained by Hindus, as 
the ground of certain disabilities in their law, 
that congenital defects were the punishment of 
antecedent offences. 

Can Dr. Neubauer, Dr. Gaster, or any other 
of your correspondents tell me if, in the Hebrew 
documents before our era, there is any trace of 
the right of a son to compel a partition by his 
father, or of the doctrine of successive births ? 
If this doctrine and that right were unknown 
to the early Jews, it would be interesting to 
consider how far the Buddhist missions to the 
West may have introduced them. 

J. P. K. 


DANTE’S “GU1ZZANTE.” 

University of Ghent, Belgium : Dec. 10, 1891. 

In Mr. Paget Toynbee’s interesting letter on 
Dante’s “ Guizzante,” I find as the first objec¬ 
tion to identifying that place with Cadsand: 
“Cadsand is not, and never has been, within 
the boundaries of Flanders.” 

Let me state that this is an error in mediaeval 
geography. As a matter of fact, Cadsand was 
situated in an island belonging to the county of 
Flanders, in the mouth of the river Scheldt, 
at the very time when Dante was writing. 
This situation remained the same till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, when 
Maurice of Nassau conquered it from the King 
of Spain, Count of Flanders, and joined 
Cadsand to Sealand with the country around it, 
called from that time Stoats-Vlaanderen — i.e., 
the Flanders belonging to the States of the 
Dutch Republic, or Zeeuwsch-Vlaanderen — i.e., 
the Flanders joined to Sealand (see G. Mees’ 
Historische Atlas van Noord-Nederland). 

Paul Frederick. 


“KING SOLOMON’S WIVES.” 

St. Andrew*: Dee. 8, 1891. 

May I protest against a habit of second¬ 
hand booksellers, who constantly ascribe to me 
a work oalled King Solomon’s Wives (1887)? 
The origin of the mistake is innocent; but I 
have denied the charge before, and when a 
bookseller advertises a copy as “ Presentation 
copy from the author,” adding my name, he 
seems impudent as well as ignorant. 

A. Lang. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Sunday, Dec. 18, 4 p.m. Sunday Lecture: “ The Loadaa 
Water Supply—a Scientific Answer to a Popular Ques¬ 
tion,” by Dr. Percy F. Frankland. 

7.80 p.m. Ethical: “ Punishment,” by Mr. R. 0. 
Tatton. 

Monday, Doc. 19, 6 p.m. London Institution : “ Towers and 
Steeples,” illustrated, by Mr. Arnold Mitchell. 

7.80 p.m. Bibliographical: ** The Present Condition 
of English Bibliography and Suggestions for the Future," 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 

8 p.m. Arlatot lian: “The Measurement of 8pace, 
Time, and Matter,” by Prof. A. G. Greeohiil. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: Expedition up the Juba 
fyver, through Somali Land,” by Capt. G. F. Duqdu. 
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Tuesday, Dep. 90, 7.46 ^>.m. 


Statistical: “ Distribution and 
'opolation in India,” by Mr. J. A. 


Movement of the 
Baines. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Gas Power for Electric 
Lighting,” by Mr. J. Emerson Dowson. 

a90 p.m. Zoological: “The Remains of some 
Gigantic Land Tortoises and of Didosaurus recently dis¬ 
covered in Mauritius,” by Dr. Hans Gadow; “ Nine New 
Species of Amphipoda from the Tropical Atlantic,” by 
the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing; “ Some New Species of 
Worms of the Family Acanthodrilidae and of the Genus 
Perionyx and other Genera,” by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 

Wednesday, Dec. 91, 7 p.m. Meteorological: “Moving 
Anticyclones in the Southern Hemisphere, by Mr. H. C. 
Russell; “ The Tracks of Ocean Wind Systems in Transit 
over Australasia,” by Capt. M. W. C. Hep worth; “A 
New Instrument for Cloud Measurements,” by Dr. Nila 
Ekholm; “Rainfall of Nottinghamshire, 1861-90,” by 
Mr. Henry Mellish. 

8 p.m. Geological: “ A Sauropodous Dinosaurian 
Vertebra from the Wealden of Hastings,” by Mr. R. 
Lydekker; “ Some Additional remains of Ceetradont 


Schimp,” t. 

Calamites,” by Mr. W. 8. Gresley ; •• »ci 
Boulders at Cromer,” by Herr Victor Madsen. 

8 pm. Microscopical: “ New Species of Rotifera,” 
by Mr. J. Hood ; “ The Chromatic Curves of Microscope 
Lenses,” by Mr. E. M. Nelson. 


the early days of North America was almost 
the sole source of revenue, was permitted 
a brief holiday, which is now, with the 
increased price of its pelt, at an end. The 
Castor canadensis is still more plentiful than 
the bison; but in many of the localities 
where it was growing numerous in the 
years when America was in the midst of 
war, when railways across the continent 
were the dreams of sanguine men, and the 
Pacific a far-away sea, it must now be 
either extinct or once more on the wane. 

If, however, Mr. Martin’s monograph is 
not quite the last word on the natural 
___ _ history of the beaver, it is a welcome addi- 
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elsewhere; for he does not limit himself 
to Canada. Mythology and folklore, fossil 
beavers, and the beaver in Europe—Lord 
Bute’s colony included—the beaver in 
heraldry, and in taxidermy (where justice 
is seldom done to it) the beaver in medicine 
and the arts, and the more important 
American rodents allied to it—are all dis¬ 
cussed, in addition to the anatomy, geo¬ 
graphical distribution, and life-history of 
the animal. As the book contains only 
238 pages, some of these chapters are very 
brief; and one or two of them might, with 
the facsimile title-pages of old treatises on 
Castoreum, have been usefully spared, in 


SCIENCE. 


A BOOK ABOUT THE BEAVEH. 

Castorologia; or, tho History and Traditions 
of the Canadian Beaver. By Horace 
T. Martin. An Exhaustive Monograph 
popularly Written and fully Illustrated. 
(Stanford.) 

The title of Mr. Martin’s work is to a 
certain extent a misnomer. It is admirably 
illustrated, and pleasantly written; but it 
is by no means “ exhaustive.” Even Mr. 
Morgan’s much more comprehensive volume 
cannot justly claim that distinction. It 
does not even say all that might be said 


favour of a much required bibliography 
of the beaver, an index, and a table of 
contents. 

However, accepting Mr. Martin’s book 


regarding the beaver in Eastern Canada, as Mr. Martin has written it, no one capable 

i • i _ at_ _ -m. at tit a • » j : „*.~a A*",* 


•while the Further West is admittedly still 
represented in the literature of castororology 
solely by a paper communicated to the 
Linnean Society by Mr. Green and the 
reviewer some four and twenty years ago. 
Indeed, from the absence of any personal 
allusions in Mr. Martin’s treatise, it is 
difficult to gather whether the author has 
anything like a familiar acquaintance with 
the beaver in a state of nature. In the 
more settled parts of the Dominion this 
would not be easy to obtain. Even at the 
time when the reviewer roved the wilds of 
the New World the beaver—except in the 
interior of Vancouver Island, then un¬ 
trodden by any one, and some of the more 
remote parts of the equally untracked 
mainland—was a scarce animal, though 
again, owing to the low price of its fur, 
beginning to increase in numbers. When I 
first traversed districts hunted of old by the 
trappers, beaver dams, old beaver “ lodges,” 
and beaver meadows were almost the only 
“ signs ” of this once plentiful denizen of 
the Western waters. Returning a few years 
later, I was amazed at finding many of these 
spots swarming with beavers. In crossing 
from Fort Rupert to Koskeemo Sound in the 
spring of 1866 I could have shot a score of 
them; and, when encamped by the shores of 
the lake, which I named after Gilbert Sproat, 
the best of all Indian students, it was diffi¬ 
cult to sleep for the number which slapped 
the water with their flat tails at night, 
apparently attracted by the flare of the un 
wonted camp-fire. But these were tho days 
of gold-digging, and with beaver at five 
shillings per pound, the animal, which in 


of forming an instructed opinion can deny 
it the merit of being a useful contribution to 
a class of works, of which the number is 
not embarassing. So far as the information 
goes, it is fairly accurate; and the best 
excuse for the author not going as far as 
we should have liked may be that he might 
have gone further than the facts at his dis 
posal warranted. A few notes on some of 
the chapters are all that our space can find 
room for. Mr. Martin (p. 58) very justly 
points out the leading part which the beaver 
played in the exploration and settlement of 
the West. It was in pursuit of it that 
Mackenzie and Fraser, Astor’s fur traders 
and the pioneers of the North-West and 
Hudson’s Bay Companies penetrated to the 
Pacific and to the confines of the Arctic 
Ocean. On Peace River the late Mr. Yale— 
who built Dunvegan Fort, and whose name 
lives in the town of Yale—told me that sixty 
or seventy years ago the price of a musket 
there was Rocky Mountain sables, worth in 
London at least £3 a piece, piled up on 
either side of the weapon placed butt down¬ 
wards until they were level with the muzzle, 
For a six-shilling blanket the tariff in 
beavers was thirteen of the best quality and 
twenty of a less excellent description- 
beaver being at that time saleable for about 
32s. per lb.—a good beaver skin weighing 
from one to one and a half pound. Mr. 
Martin very properly dismisses many of the 
old fables concerning the beaver, such as 
the neatly plastered houses and so forth—a 
myth which it is difficult to explain, unless 
on the supposition that the animal has in 
the course of two centuries altered its 


habits : for from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the “ house ” looks like nothing so much as 
a bundle of sticks, and might be passed for 
such by an inexperienced traveller. As a 
rule, the author is perfectly true in his 
strictures on the older writers. But I think 
he is at fault in pinning his faith so im¬ 
plicitly on Samuel Hearne’s account. At 
best this referred solely to the colder 
portions of Eastern and Northern Canada. 

In the Far West—on tho Pacific coast, for 
instance, where the streams and lakes fre¬ 
quented by the animal are seldom frozen 
over during winter—the beaver’s habits 
assuredly vary from those described by 
Hearne, Richardson, and McKenzie (Edin¬ 
burgh New Philosophical Journal , vol. xi. 
pp. 299—302), a valuable paper with which 
Mr. Martin does not seem to be acquainted. 

have put on record (Journ. Linnean 
Society—Zoology, vol. x.) many observations 
in direct opposition to those on which the 
latest historians of the Castor so un¬ 
deservedly lean. It is, for example, 
erroneous to affirm (p. 224) that the beaver 
has only one entrance to its house, or that 
it is all on one floor; and I must say that 
could never quite realise the “canal” 
which Mr. Morgan has described. The 
‘ kittens ” generally number from three to 
four—most frequently four—but occa¬ 
sionally there are as many as eight, and 
in one instance, mentioned in my notes, 
amounted to ten. Sometimes the beaver 
does not build a house, but lives in a hole 
or “ wash”—a fact which, though evidently 
unknown to Mr. Martin, confirms his sug¬ 
gestion that its “ lodge ” is simply a 
development of the musquash burrow. Mr. 
Martin (p. 72) accepts Captain Bonne¬ 
ville’s dictum that the beaver lays in a 
store of sticks for winter food. At Fort 
Macleod I was assured by the late Chief 
Factor John Tod, one of the oldest and 
most intelligent of Hudson’s Bay officers, 
that it secures a store of provisions at a con¬ 
venient distance from its abode. But 
in Vancouver Island, where there is seldom 
any severe or long continued frost, the 
beaver does not accumulate any such hoard, 
and assuredly does not stack logs in the 
manner described by Bonneville. My ex¬ 
perience is that where they do not become 
torpid—as they do by the side of waters 
frozen over for any length of time—they 
decline to eat bark out of which the sap has 
passed, though they will sometimes—so the 
trappers say—gnaw the wood to “keep 
their teeth down.” However, it is im¬ 
possible to discuss all of these points, many 
of which Mr. Martin pronounces upon with 
imperfect knowledge and too much confidence 
in the writers from whom he compiles so large 
a portion of his book. Nor can I agree 
with him as to the toothsome qualities of 
“beaver meat.” A half-starved traveller 
will stomach anything. Yet after subsist¬ 
ing for nearly a fortnight on the many 
beavers whom we shot as they repaired 
their injured dams, I cannot conjure up 
any of those pleasures of palate over which 
Mr. Martin, smacking his lips (with second¬ 
hand gusto), would fain be so enthusiastic. 
As for the vaunted beaver tail, I may be 
permitted to quote the verdict of a certain 
Pro-Consul, famous for his gastronomic 
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tastes, to whom I introduced this dainty: 
“ The man who, in cold blood, of his own 
free will, in any strait short of the extremity 
of famine, could deliberately eat that thing 
a second time, would relish a mess of whip¬ 
cord stewed in train oil! ” Even the old 
trappers, with digestions capable of astound¬ 
ing feats, regarded the comrade who could 
eat two beaver’s tails as a trencherman too 
powerful to be trusted in camp when the 
larder was running low. 

Still, if Mr. Martin’s volume is not 
without faults of omission and commission, 
it is not the less worthy of study, though 
we confess a tendency to the quotation of 
minor poets does not improve the literary 
flavour of his pages. Also, the fact of Sir 
John Richardson, Sir Richard Owen, and 
Sir William Flower being invariably quoted 
without the knightly prefix, might lead a 
casual reader to suppose either that the 
Canadian naturalist is inclined to “ bandy 
words with his sovereign,” or that his 
materials have been collected from very old 
editions of the works quoted. 

Robert Brown. 


A MODERN GREEK READING-BOOK. 

Ncohellcnica. By Prof. Constantinides. (Mac¬ 
millans.) 

Tms book is intended to serve at once as 
a help to the acquisition of the modem Greek 
language, and as an introduction to modem 
Greek literature. It is a common and not 
unfair complaint against the ordinary reading- 
books which are compiled for beginners, and 
for persons who need practice in a language, 
that they are either too difficult or else unin¬ 
teresting. Both these faults have been avoided 
in the present volume. The plan which the 
author has pursued is an original one. Two 
scholars—the one a Greek called Androcles, the 
other an Englishman of the name of Wilson, 
who is supposed to be professor of Greek at 
Cambridge—discover that they arc respectively 
intending to make a journey to Greece, and 
agree to travel together; and the book is a 
record of their conversations, which are here 
given both in Greek and in English, the two lan¬ 
guages being introduced throughout in opposite 
columns of the same page. The subjects which 
they discuss are ordinary travellers’ topics—the 
railway, the steamer, hotels, and vehicles, and 
the objects which they pass on the way. These 
form the web, so to speak, of the dialogue; 
but into this are worked numerous other 
topics, relating mainly to Greece, the Greek 
people, and the ( h ick language, which serve a 
variety of purposes, since they furnish informa¬ 
tion about the country and the men who have 
contributed most to its present prosperity and 
intellectual advancement, together with speci¬ 
mens of Greek as it has been spoken and 
written in different places and at different 
periods, and extracts from Greek writers of all 
ages from the Christian era down to the present 
century. The last of these subjects—which is 
introduced in the form of extracts from the 
Greek traveller’s note-book, or from works 
which he is carrying with him—is methodically 
treated; for the two companions, while they 
are in the train or the steamboat, discuss the 
produots of post-classical and modem Greek 
literature, or specimens of them, seriatim, and 
the Greek undertakes to initiate his fellow- 
traveller into their details. The route by which 
they journey is from London by the Mont 
Cenis to Brindisi, with haltB at some of the 
most important cities, such as Florence, Rome, 
and Naples; and from Brindisi by way of 


Corfu and Patras to Athens. The places 
passed on the way suggest a variety of 
interesting themes, but all these are brought 
round in the end to the question of Greece. 
Thus the approach to Florence recalls the 
assistance rendered to the revival of letters by 
the Greek refugees who settled in that city, 
both before and after the taking of Constanti¬ 
nople. In connexion with the same plaoe, 
Dante is mentioned, and specimens of the 
Divina - Commedia are given in Musurus 
Pasha’s Modem Greek translation. In passing 
through Southern Italy on the way to Brindisi, 
which district during part of the Middle Ages 
contained a large number of Greek colonists, 
an aoccunt is furnished of the descendants of 
those who still occupy parts of the country 
and speak a peculiar dialect of Greek; and 
specimens of their songs and proverbs are 
introduced, with translations. The subject of , 
proverbs suggests a further comparison of such 
adages as correspond in modem Greek and 
English; and from these we pass on to Greek 
riddles, both ancient and modem. Again, 
when Greek waters are reached, the history 
of the Armatoles and Klephta is started ; and 
the stirring and pathetio tales of the fall of the 
fortress of Suli and the cession of the town of 
Parga to Ali Pasha are told, and are illustrated 
by native ballads composed on those subjects. 
Nor is Byron neglected, and his expedition to 
Greece and death at Mesolonghi. These points, 
then, and others of a similar character, form 
one thread in the discussions or narratives—as 
the case may be—that are here recorded; and 
another is furnished, as we have already said, 
by the history of the literature, the account of 
which is resumed or dropped according as 
convenience suggests, and is never allowed to 
become wearisome or pedantic, but still forms a 
continuous study. In this way, when the 
travellers arrive at Athens, the Cambridge 
professor is supposed to have greatly improved 
both his acquaintance with the modem Greek 
language and his knowledge of the mediaeval 
and modem literature of Greece; and wo may- 
hope that the same will be the case with Prof. 
Constantinides’ readers, when they reach the 
end of his volume. Certainly they will not fail 
to be impressed with the adaptability of the 
Greek tongue, and the great variety of ideas 
and subjects which oan be expressed in it. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
diction here employed is somewhat above the 
level of what is commonly in use for conversa¬ 
tional purposes among ordinary people in 
Greece. The author, however, has made con¬ 
siderable (concessions in this matter, and does 
not aim at quite as high a classical standard as 
some reformers of the language do. He ex¬ 
cluder the infinitive and the future, and uses 
the dative only in the case of pronouns, and in 
a few phrases. He employs pi for “ with,” 
uvrepor iri for “after,” and tolerates both 
Ttipu and yw, both nlpyow and icipyovci. Nor 
need any one quarrel with him if here and 
there his practice seems a little arbitrary: if 
and Kpatrt are regularly used for “ bread ” 
and “ wine,” but vtpl never for “water”; or 
if We find rptlyra, aapivra, and iptoiiijvTa by 
the side of rtrrfiKoyra, ilriKorra and lytrf)Koyra. 

In conclusion, a word of praise must be 
accorded to the English translation, which is 
natural and idiomatic, and not unfrequently 
extremely felicitous. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE FRENCH WORD “ LICORNE.” 

Sydenham Hill: Dec. 2,1892. 

Diez, Sohelor, and Littre seem to me to have 
been a little too careless and much too offhand in 
their treatment of the derivation of this difficult 
word. As their remarks are very brief, and 
differ somewhat in detail, though the general 


result is the same, I will give them at full 
length. Diez (5th ed., 1887) says : 

“ Licomo uni alicomo It., Pg. alicoraio [aho 
alicome], Fr. licorne (/), tinhorn ; enstcttl nei 
unicornis, Sp. unicomio u. s. to.” 

Scheler (3rd ed., 1888) has : 

“ Licorne, It, liooonto (cp. liofantt), alicomo ; gale 
du L. unicornis, Esp. unicomio.” 

Littrd is a little more explicit, and says : 

“ Portug. alicomio; Ital. alicomo, licomo ; corruption 
du Latin unicornis, l’animal a une come; de unto, 
un, uue, et come (pour le changement d’n en /, 
comparez orphelin). Dans plusieura pieces do 
moyen 4ge il est question de V unicome A ’ 

They all agree, therefore, that licorne is a 
corruption of the Lat. unicomio; and Littr : 
seems to think that the n of the older unicornc' 
became l, and that then the a, after first 
becoming a perhaps (cf. alicomo), dropped. 
Scheler’s opinion was very likely the same; but, 
from his quoting the Ital. lio/ante, he seems to 
have been of opinion that in Italian there was 
some corruption with the word Hone — lion; 
and so far he is right, as I shall show. 

But what I contest is, not the change of the 
n into l, for this is, of course, possible, but the 
change of the initial u into a, or its dropping 
altogether. I take the word to be Italian 
(why will be seen hereafter), and it is quite 
true that the Italians have been fond of catting 
off an initial unaccented vowel. Thus we have 
notomia = anatomia, piscopo (Petrocehi) = 
episcopo, micidio = omicidio; but I cannot 
remember any case in which an initial « (a 
long full vowel in Italian) has either become n 
or has been cut off. Besides which, there 
are a number of other words in Italian 
beginning with uni, and in no one of them has, 
so far as I know, the uni been intefered with. 
In English, some people suppress it sometimes 
in university, when they substitute the hideous 
“ ’varsity,” but in our case there is no question 
of its entire suppression. I have been led to 
the conclusion, therefore, that in licorne the 
li has nothing whatever to do with the uni of 
unicome. But for some little time I was puzzled 
to find any other explanation for the li. At 
length the discovery of the Span. alcomiA 
(Dice. Encicloped. de la Leng. Esp. Madrid, 
Gaspar y Roig, 1872) = “ rinooeronte ” or 
rhinoceros, put me on what I conceive to be 
the right scent. For then I remembered that 
in German a rhinoceros is sometimes called a 
Nashom (= nosehom), and I set about think¬ 
ing how the meaning of nose could be got out 
of the ali of alicomio. It was a difficult task, 
but just then my brain happened to be 
stimulated (by no means for the flint time) by 
the jolting of a railway carriage; and it 
quickly ocourred to me that there might be an 
old Italian naricorno = rhinoceros, and, on my 
return home, I was gratified by finding this 
word in Petrocehi, as the change from it to 
alicomo is simple. The r became an l —a very 
common change in Italian (see Diez Gram., 
3rd ed., i. 222); and the n being ‘looked 
upon as part of the article when un nalicor m. 
was pronounced, finished by dropping (ci. 
arancia, formerly narancia —Petrocehi, and 
anchina = our Nankin), and alicomo (later on 
licomo) was the result. Then, as lions were 
among the best known of wild beasts, and so 
had become mixed up with other animals, as in 
leopard, which was in Ital. lionpardo and 
liopardo, and as the li of licomo reminded one 
of lione and lio, so licomo was turned into 


• Licorne, according to Littr5, dates back to the 
fifteenth century only. Unicome, on the other hand, 
is found many centuries earlier, in Fr. Michel’s old 
French version of the Psalms (Ps. xxi., 22; A V. 
xxii., 21), “ et des cornea des unicoraes.”” 

t Aleomio would seem to be a misprint for 
alicomio, for it is found among the alt's (after 
aliconda), and not among the ale's, as it ought to be. 
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lioncorno (Florio, 1598), and liocorno,* the 
latter of which is (with unicorno, and perhaps I 
more frequently) the form still used, for licorno ! 
is—I am told by an Italian lady—quite obsolete, j 
Similarly, elefante became lion/ante and liofante 
through the dropping of the e (Petroochi gives 
lefante), and the change of the It, which was 

f >robably sometimes written li, as in Mid. Eng. 
see the N. E. D.), and so recalled the li of lime. 
In conclusion, I need scarcely point out why 
a word which originally denoted a rhinoceros 
came to signify a unicorn only. The two 
animals agree in having (as a rule) one horn 
only, though in the one case it is on the fore¬ 
head, in the other on the nose. 

F. Chance. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I have dis¬ 
covered one instance in which an initial u, and 
that an accented one. has been dropped. This 
instance is pi/ppa, with the diminutive forms 
piippvla and piipula, which Petrocchi gives = 
iipupa (our “hoopoe ”). A Tuscan lady tells 
me that she has heard these words, but only 
among the peasantry, and Petrocchi gives them 
below the text; so that they are probably 
obsolete or but little used among the educated. 
It seems to me not unlikely that piivpa was 
formed, not directly from vpupa, by the drop¬ 
ping of the u and the transference of the accent, 
but indirectly from pitppola. Uphpiila, with 
the accent still remaining on the initial u, 
would have been difficult to pronounce (for, if 
the word is still heard in polite society, 
it is with a secondary accent on the second 
u which is lengthened); and thus it was, 
probably, that the initial it came to be 
dropped. And pitp{p)ola, once adopted, would 
certainly be looked upon as springing from a 
form piip{p)a, and so this also would come into 
use. At all events, this one instance of the 
dropping of an initial u can scarcely be held 
to weaken my derivation, which is essentially 
based upon other and weightier grounds. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

M. Philippe Berger, the Semitic scholar, 
has been elected a member of the Acadcmie des 
Inscriptions, by 26 votes to 8, in the room of 
M. Kenan. His competitor was M. Eugene 
Muntz, the historian of art. 

The December number of the Classical 
Review (David Nutt) opens with an article by 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, in which he identifies a few 
more fragments of Hyperides, and also of the 
Second Olynthiao of Demosthenes, in a papyrus 
from Egypt. Mr. J. H. Kirkland, of Vander¬ 
bilt University, discusses at some length the 
Latin prenominal forms quoius and t/ttoiei, and 
the preposition quom. Among the reviews, 
Prof. Sonnenschein again notices a German 
edition of Plautus; Prof. Nettleship gives an 
account of a French book on the Latinity of 
Gregory of Tours; and Mr. T. W. Allen of 
the Abbe Batiffol’s second work on the Greek 
MSS. in the Vatican, which is connected with 
the Hellenisation of Southern Italy. In this 
number, however, archaeology has a large 
place. Mr. Cecil Smith summarises the tedious 
controversy (in the Academy and elsewhere) 
upon the date of Aegean or Mycenaean pottery, 
with reference to the Egyptian evidence. His 
method is to state first the facts by which the 
theory of an early date is supported, and then 
to give briefly the substance of Mr. Cecil Torr’s 
criticism on each point. Mr. Smith reserves 
criticism on Prof. Petrie’s excavations at Tel 
el-Amarna, until the full evidence is published ; 
but he adds, from a German source, wall-paint- 

* In the Psalm already quoted—viz., xxii., 21 
(A.V.)—lions and unicorns are aesociated together, 
as they are also in the arms of our royal family, 
though there, apparently, only because the unicorn 
was m the Scotch royal arms. 


ings from three Theban tombs, circa 1600 B.C. 
Mr. Torr himself contributes a critical review 
of Walter Leaf’s “ Companion to the Iliad,” 
Mr. Warwick Wroth discusses Prof. Ridgway’s 
“ Origin of Metallic Currency,” dealing 
chiefly with the question of the meaning of 
Greek coin-types; Miss Jane E. Harrison 
notices Dr. ’ aldatein’s publication of the 
results of the excavation of the Heraion at 
Argos, reserving the prehistoric finds for a 
separate article; and the Rev. W. Wayte 
examines from the classical point of view 
Falkener’s “ Ancient Games,” criticising his 
mode of dealing with Greek and Latin 
authon. 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society.— ( Thursday, 
Dec. 1 .) 

Phof. Jbbb, president, in the chair.—The presi¬ 
dent read a paper on a series of points in Soph. El. 
680—763 (the description of the Pythian games), 
among which were the following (1) Verse 686. 
rp is untenable, even with any of the pro¬ 
posed alterations of rippara. Musgrave’s rlupirti 
gives the beet solution. It requires us to suppose 
that this race was either (1) the 9lav\ot, or (2) the 
8(SAixo>. The words in v. 684, tpbpou . . ot wpArp 
ttplats, might be claimed in favour of the !3 aix °»: 
forPaus. 6. 13 § 3 (referring to the triple victory of 
Polites) places the foot-races at Olympia in this 
order, 1. 84 aixos, 2. ards.oy, 3. Slavkot. The same 
order occurs in C. I. G. 1590, 1591 (games at 
Thespiae, fire. 240 b.c ), and ib. 2214 (games at 
Chios, fire. 100 —80 b.c. )■ (2) 691 f. Spipuv 9tab\tiv 
ntVraSA' & np. iftrai, | roiiuv k.t.A. Verse 691 has 
never been corrected in any tolerable manner. It 
was probably an interpolation, prompted by a 
general phrase in the text. Nauck brackets the 
words Itavkar . . . tovtuv, both inclusive, sparing 
tpipae. But (a) there would then have been no 
motiveforaninterpolated reference to the wieraSkoe : 
and (5) the tone of vv. 688 f. suggests that the un¬ 
rivalled tpya *a) itp&Tij ot Orestes were not confined 
to running, but included some feats in the other 
branch of the yvpyutol 4 y&rts, the fiapia 19ao. Now, 
if v. 692 had originally begun with the word ttkvr, 
that would have given an opening for the inter¬ 
polation of v. 691, and the interpolation itself 
would account for the change of iSkav into roirm. 
Omitting v. 691, we could, indeed, retain roil-ruy in 
692; but the neuter pronoun would be awkwardly 
vague in such a context. (3) 703. For iy tovtokti 
(“among” these) Nauck substitutes M roiroun 
(“next to” them), pronouncing iv impossible. 
The change would be plausible only if the com¬ 
petitors were described as ranged in line for the 
start. But there is no reason for supposing that 
the order of mention here is identical with the 
order presently fixed by lot (709f.). The Homeric 
chariot-race (which Sophocles had in mind, as 
several touches show) warrants the contrary sup¬ 
position ; since the order in which the Homeric 
competitors are first enumerated [II. 23. 288 ff.) 
differs from that in which they are afterwards 
placed by lot (352 ff.). (4) 709. 39’ abrots. The 
objection to iff (3ft) is not merely that tragedy 
elsewhere admits it only in lyrics, but also that, 
even then, it is not elided (though the elision has 
epic precedent). If, as Nauck thinks, the true 
word is Tv’, a gloss o5, marking the local sense, 
might have led to 39’. 3 t(«) is hardly probable 
after oriyni (5) 743. kbw ought not to be 
changed (as some have proposed) to a word of the 
contrary sense, such as t tlyur or ivi<rx<iy. The 
effect of slackening the left rein too soon might 
be such as the poet describes; who here represents 
Orestes as forgetful, for once, of Nestor's precept, 
hitherto observed by him (720ff., II. 23. 338 ff.).— 
Questions of interpretation in 710, 716—719,726 f., 
731 f., 748, 752 f., were also discussed.—Dr. Post¬ 
gate communicated emendations of Catullus lxiv 
402 “ liber ut innuptae poteretur flore noucrcae ,” 
read nuriclae ( = nurlculae). And of Propertius u. 
32 35 “ quamuis Ida Parim paatorem dicat amasse 
atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam.” Read 
Rheam (or Rhea). The reference is to the fable 
preserved in Theocr. 20. 40 sal ri>, "Pin, tptXtit rbv 
flovn6\ov , Tertullian ad nat. 1, 149 “ Cybele 
paatorem suspirat.” 


Elizabethan Socurry.—( Wednesday, Dec. 7.) 

J. A. Jbnkinson, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. James 
Ernest Baker read a paper on “ Sir Thomas 
Browne.” The writings of Sir Thomas Browne will 
never appeal to the taste of ‘ ‘ the man in the street ’ ’; 
neither is it to be expected that they will attract 
the attention of the ordinary reader. They must 
always prove caviare to the multitude. But to the 
select few, anxious to satisfy a desire of indulging 
in peculiar and uncommon speculations, they shall 
ever prove a source of infinite pleasure and 
exquisite satisfaction. To such, Sir Thomas 
Browne will serve as the golden key which shall 
open the palace of literary enjoyment and delight; 
that is to say, reverent enjoyment of composing 
and philosophical reflections on the most solemn 
and momentous facts of human existence, and 
unfailing delight in out-of-the-way learning per¬ 
taining to astrology, alchemy, and other unusual 
objects of interest. And your humourist, too, if 
he possesses the essential understanding, may glean 
from his pages a bountiful harvest of wit. For the 
whimsical absurdities of Sir Thomas Browne are 
many and extraordinary. Vet the manifestation of 
the fruition of the humourist will not display itself 
in the noisy laugh, but in the more endurable smile 
which shall ripple frequently across his faoe. Sir 
Thomas Browne seems to have indulged in the 
art of writing in order that he might learnedly 
expatiate on the natural history of the griffin and 
salamander, the basilisk and the amphisboena, and 
discuss with profound solemnity the most obsolete 
and impenetrable problems. And when you put 
your book down, you.are as far off from the solution 
of the questions as you were when you commenced 
to read. But over all his mystifying cogitations 
are cast the glamour of wise thought, and the 
irresistible charm of a strangely beautiful and 
harmonious style. To 

“ A generation ranked 
In gloomy noddings over life,” 

here is much to be truly thankful for : a delectable 
privacy which no one may wantonly desecrate. The 
taste for these writings is an acquired one, and must 
be obtained by reading them again and again until 
you come to understand the spirit in which 
they were conceived. Not until you have 
made many charges against the fortress shall you 
find the enemy giving way. Then you will per¬ 
ceive your dislike as dead as Tarpeia under the 
bucklers of the Sabines. There are few events in 
Sir Thomas Browne’s career that demand particular 
attention. The best part of his life was passed in 
tolerable prosperity. No great sorrow laid its hand 
upon his heart, and the ordinary cares and 
vicissitudes of the world disturbed neither the 
tranquillity of his mind nor the serenity of his 
temper. He was bom in London on October 19, 
1605, and passed to the majority at Norwich on 
his seventy-seventh birthday. To an ordinary 
individual it were no portentous coincidence that 
a man should die on the date of the day of his 
birth. We, who have read what he wrote in his 
Letter to a Friend, know that Sir Thomas regarded 
such an unusual circumstance as otherwise, though 
he informs us that “ though astrology hath taken 
witty pains to solve, yet hath it been very wary 
in making predictions of it.” He received his 
early education at Winchester, and afterwards 
proceeded to Pembroke College, Oxford, taking 
his B.A. degree in 1627, and his degree of M.A. in 
1629. He chose medicine as a profession, and he 
practised as a physician for a short time in 
Oxfordshire. Afterwards he accompanied his 
father-in-law, Sir Thomas Dutton, on a tour 
through Ireland, visiting the castles and forts of 
that country. Next, we find him settling down in 
the south of France, at Montpelier, where he 
continued his study of medicine. He journeyed 
on to the Italian University of Padua. Here, 
necromancy and astronomy were favourite subjects 
for discussion; and Browne undoubtedly found 
himself in congenial society, and able to display to 
advantage his peculiar mental equipment. He 
travelled home northward* by way of Protestant 
Leyden, where he took his degree of Doctor of 
Medicine in 1633. Arriving in England, he 
finally settled down at Norwich, where he passed 
the remainder of his life. He attained consider¬ 
able reputation as n physician, and corresponded 
with several well-known men of his time. In 
1665 he was elected an honorary fellow of 
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the College of Physicians, i-irtule et Merit 
omaliuimut. In 1671 Charles II. visited Norwich, 
and conferred the honour of knighthood on 
Browne. Evelyn visited his home, and wrote the 
following charming description of it: “ His whole 
honae and garden being a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collections, especially 
medals, books, plants, and natural things.” Sir 
Thomas entertained strange opinions on marriage, 
which are by no means flattering to the gentle sex. 
Listen to what he ungraciously maintains : “ The 
whole world was made for man, but only the 
twelfth of man for woman. Man is the whole 
world and the breath of Cod; woman the rib and 
crooked part of man.” He wishes that we might 
grow like trees, and avoid a ridiculous ceremony. 
And yet he confesses that he is naturally amorous 
of all that is beautiful, and discourses very poeti¬ 
cally on the music there is in beauty—“ the silent 
note which Cupid strikes is far sweeter than the 
sound of an instrument.” That he shonld marry 
just before the announcement of these opinions is 
perhaps what one naturally expected him to do. 
But they lived happily together, and had eleven 
children. That he learnt while on his travels one 
of the noblest lessons a man can learn in his brief 
existence—that of gracious toleration of other 
men’s opinions—is evident from the abundant 
charity with which he treated the Boman Catholics 
in his writings. Religious bigotry shall, indubit¬ 
ably, not find its saving help in Sir Thomas 
Browne. Wo are sorry to say, however, that he 
had a firm belief in witchcraft; and it is a regret¬ 
table incident in his career that in 1661 he helped 
by his evidence to bring about the death of certain 
witches tried by Sir Matthew Hale. The first 
edition of the Rcliyio Medici was published surrep¬ 
titiously. Lord Dorset Bent the volume to Sir 
Kenelm Digby, then in Winchester House under 
arrest. Sir Kenelm Digby read it with interest, 
and immediately wrote, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, his Observations or Animadversions 
upon the work. Sir Thomas, hearing of the cir¬ 
culation of the manuscript, wrote to its author 
and asked him to delay its publication until he 
published a correct copy. The authorised edition 
saw the light in 1643, with “an admonition to 
such as shall peruse the Observations upon a former 
corrupt copy of this book,” the observations re¬ 
ferred to being those written by Sir Kenelm Digby. 
In tbo intervals of his “drudging practice” Sir 
Thomas wrote other books. In 1616 he published 
his Fscudodoxia Epidcmica ; or Enquiries into Vulgar 
Errors; in 1658 his llydriotaphia : Um Burial, or 
a discourse on the Sepulchral Urns lately found in 
Norfolk; and in the same year The Garden of Cyrus ; 
or the Quincunxcial Lozenge, or Network Planta¬ 
tions of the Ancients, Artificially, Naturally, 
Mystically Considered. They are all singularly 
curious works, over which you may puzzle your 
head and yet read with a keen sense of pleasure. 
Mr. Baker proceeded to criticise at some length the 
Jieligio Medici, the Urn Burial, and the Garden of 
Cyrut, and touched briefly on the Fseudodoxia Epi- 
dnniea, the Letter to a Friend, the essay on Dreamt, 
jmd the treatise on Christian Morals. He concluded 
his paper by observing that possibly it is the style 
of Sir Thomas Browne which has the greatest 
attraction for us, the most lasting and endurable 
charm. No lover of a rightly ordered style can 
afford to neglect the reading of such master¬ 
pieces of English prose as the Religio Medici 
and Urn Burial. These works we should 
study chiefly for the refined and artistic 
enjoyment of the unsurpassable melody of their 
prose. And this melody is not the pure strain of 
the thrush or the lark, but the superb and majestic 
roll of organ music round the roof and pillars of 
some beautiful cathedral, when the amber sunlight, 
slanting from stained-glass windows of Christ and 
saint, trembles through the incense-laden air. It 
may not possess the exquisite delicacy, the fragrant 
perfume of thought, the sweetness and copious¬ 
ness, the grace and magic, the keen brilliancy of 
phrase appertaining to many writers of this 
century; but it has variety of finely modulated 
cadencies, vigorous enunciation of uncommon ideas, 
an impressive and commanding sedateness, which 
is specially unique and strikingly original. 

Buskin Society.—( Friday, Dec. 0.) 

J. Elliott Viney, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—A paper, entitled “ Art on the Modem 


English Stage," was read by Mr. C. T. J. Hiatt. 
After making allusion to the actors of the past 
—such as Garrick, Kean, and Mrs. Siddons—and 
those of the present day—viz , Irving, Beerbohm- 
Tree and Hare, Miss Terry and Mrs. Kendal—Mr. 
Hiatt gave it as his opinion that the true test of 
the acting of the day is, whether or not it can 
adequately interpret the drama of the day; not 
the great classical masterpieces of Shakspere and 
the rest, but the average play which the con¬ 
temporary dramatist produces, for representations 
of the classics are at present the exception and not 
the rule. It may be admitted that, although the 
majority of new plays are failures financially as 
well as artistically, they very rarely fail through 
bad acting; on the other hand, their success is 
frequently owing to good acting. For some years 
the place of the decorative arts at the theatre has 
become more and more conspicuous. The mount¬ 
ing of modem plays seems, on the Whole, extremely 
artistic. The modem interiors, for instance, in 
Mr. Jones’s “ Crusaders,” were positively charm¬ 
ing, and in them (adapting a phrase attributed to 
Mr. Oscar Wilde) “ the furniture and ornaments 
seemed not to have been placed, but to occur.” 
The splendour of the revivals at the Lyceum make 
them really valuable historical pictures—far more 
valuable and far more inspiring than the painted 
history one sees which often passes for art. At 
present, a modem dramatist must fill the theatre ; 
if he can be artistic while doing so, well and good. 
He must either write down to the average play¬ 
goer or raise the average playgoer up to him. The 
plays of Mr. H. A. Jones and Mr. Pinero were 
compared, and referred to as improvements on 
many plays by former writers. One of the first 
things to be done is to press into the service of the 
stage writers who have secured distinction in other, 
though to some extent allied, literary forms. As 
an instance of considerable success in this direc¬ 
tion, Mr. Hiatt mentioned “ Walker, London,” by 
Mr. J. M. Barrie. The piece, as it was originally 
produced, has been played for three hundred 
nights, and is still being played; it has needed no 
cutting, no mutilation of any kind. It is not too 
much to hope that Mr. Barrie will give us as fine a 
play as he has already given a novel. Mr. Oscar 
Wilde has achieved emphatic success with a serious 
play, “ Lady Windermere’s Fan a play written 
in such fine English that, in spite of its old- 
fashioned technics, it deserved the applause with 
which it was greeted. By accepting such plays as 
these the public will induce wnters of distinction 
to attempt the drama, and their own taste will 
improve—for does not the appetite grow by what 
it feeds upon ? Though a State-aided theatre as 
a means of promoting art on the modem stage is a 
pleasant dream very unlikely to be realised, a 
private society, founded with the same intention, 
is already an accomplished fact — namely, the 
Independent Theatre—its one desire being to 
promote good dramatic writing. Plays by Mr. 
Walter Besant and Mr. George Moore are under¬ 
lined for production there. In conclusion, Mr. 
Hiatt appealed to his audience to do all in their 
power to be the means of introducing to a whole 
nation a splendid literature—a literature which 
should be constantly growing. This might be a 
very hard thing to do, but decidedly no ignoble 
thing. 


FINE ART. 

Preferences in Art, fife, and Literature. 
By Harry Quiiter. (Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Quilter’s Preferences is a bulky volume ; 
but, as I have had occasion to say elsewhere, 
it is difficult to persuade oneself that it is a 
book. Yet the author—who puts energy 
into his work, as well as honesty and 
shrewdness — has done his best to make 
it one. Was not the task impossible? 
What unity can there be between the covers 
of a volume in one part of which Mr. 
Quiiter traces, with an almost superfluous 
though dignified care, the history of that 
pre-Raphaelite movement whose importance 
(albeit ho is by no means a partisan) he 


seems to exaggerate; in another part of 
which he tells us very sympathetically what 
a landlady on the Cornish coast thought of 
Miss Amy Levy, the young poetess and 
novelist, a born pessimist, yet a gifted and 
magnetic young woman, who had stayed 
with her before Mr. Quiiter was her guest: 
and in yet another part of which he gives, 
if I dare to say it, final and gorgeous 
burial in a sarcophagus of gilding and bio; 
cloth to all that remains of perhaps a 
couple of hundred articles buried previously 
in the back numbers of The Spectator. In 
material so miscellaneous as this—and with 
a discourse on Wilkie Collins thro wn in— 
I do not, for my own part, quite discern 
the possibilities of a book. WHat I discern 
is the possibility of a wonderful scrap-book, 
compiled for the writer’s edification and 
instruction in righteousness — that his 
memory might be jogged from time to time 
as to what and who it was right to 
admire or right even to condemn. 

But to Mr. Quiiter it has seemed other¬ 
wise. And he has been at a good deal of 
pains in the careful abridgment and in tha 
partial re-writing, up to date, of the 
criticisms which, though inspired by no 
singular and subtle sensitiveness, carried, 
during a good many years, common sense 
notions of art into quartern not ready, 
probably, to receive the last refinements of 
taste—quarters not likely at all to be ia 
sympathy with them—but in which common 
sense and some thoughtfulness were at all 
events open to be appreciated. Imagine 
the average robust intelligence—little con¬ 
cerned with art at All, though quite sensi¬ 
ble in regard to life—imagine the “ plain 
man,” to whom the artistic view of things 
is pure impossibility—imagine him dis¬ 
coursed to, at length and with refinements, 
on that art of Mr. Whistler’s, which must 
be met half way, or on the design of Albert 
Moore or Sir Frederic Leighton. What¬ 
ever obvious unveracities exist and must 
exist in these men’s works—in order that 
the qualities they seek for may be fully 
attained and uninterruptedly displayed — 
such unveracities are exactly the things 
which strike the plain man most: he is 
delighted at his own critical power when he 
perceives them and points them out to his 
friends. In art the things that charm him 
—the things that he thinks serious—are 
the things with a moral or a sentiment. In 
other words he is charmed with tho senti¬ 
ment and the moral, and left untouched by 
the art. Now Mr. Quiiter—to do him 
justice—during the years that he sat in tho 
seat of judgment, did not too much humour 
this plain man, this average robust 
intelligence. But he did take account of 
him, and he had to; and there was some¬ 
thing in his own temperament that fitted 
him to address the plain man with success. 
The plain man likes a writer who—in his 
judgment—does not hedge and modify, 
scrupulously qualify and protect. Mr. 
Quiiter was fearless and abrupt. He was 
sometimes, as it seems to me, without due 
sense of proportion. But that is a failing 
common to most who write under the 
influence of tho immediate impression ; and 
this defect Mr. Quiiter has to some extent 
made good by the thoughtful revision which 
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he has given to such of his old criticism as 
he has made use of, or allowed to stand, in 
the present volume. Most of that criticism 
is sound. 

When I mentioned the names of Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. 
Albert Moore, I did not mean to convey the 
notion that the author of Preferences had 
given them exactly a back seat—that he 
had in any particular measure failed to 
understand them. He simply has not 
“insisted” on them. He has not been 
pertinacious in their advocacy. In regard 
to his relations with an admitted past 
master of “the gentle art of making 
enemies”—of the gentle art, rather, of 
ingeniously misunderstanding what the 
well-disposed have tried to say in your 
favour (for that is Mr. Whistler’s accom¬ 
plishment)—they are, perhaps, eminently 
creditable to him. Mr. Quilter conceives 
himself to have been in many ways attacked 
by one of the most engaging of contem¬ 
porary painters—quite the most brilliant of 
contemporary etchers ; and, for a while, he 
felt, he says, indisposed to criticise the artist, 
since he knew or supposed that he must 
criticise him with prejudice. He has got 
over that indisposition. Briefly but strongly 
he has seen fit to record—and, I think, 
for my own part, that as judge and 
as gentleman he could do no less —he 
has seen fit to record his admiration 
of this and that Whistlerian masterpiece. 
And by so doing—by showing a generosity 
and justice which will commend themselves, 
as all the world must be convinced, to the 
Whistlerian conscience—he has had, thus 
far at least, much the best of the business. 
Of course the precise measure of his appre¬ 
ciation of Mr. Whistler’s work, in the 
different parts of it, may well be a matter 
open to discussion, when his justice and 
generosity have been allowed. I, myself, 
for example, could have wished that, in a 
volume dealing so extensively with the 
varied art productions of the last twenty 
years, there had been ample recognition 
of Mr. Whistler’s extraordinary perfor¬ 
mances in etching. That there is not, is, 
after all, but a pardonable instance of that 
want of complete proportion in Mr. Quilter’s 
estimates, which has been already indi¬ 
cated. 

There is reason to conjecture that Mr. 
Quilter prides himself a good deal on the 
character and range of the illustrations 
which accompany this volume, and which 
have been printed carefully in Paris. The 
illustrations do certainly show the wide area 
of his “ preferences,” while his aversions 
they mercifully leave untouched. And 
they are on the whole well executed. They 
render as adequately, perhaps, as black and 
white can render—under the conditions 
here laid down—the effect of the originals. 
Some endeavour to translate in full; some, 
to afford memoranda. They succeed in 
different measure. Very good is an illus¬ 
tration that accompanies a thoughtful paper 
on Mr. Watts’s art, and most excellent is 
the “Summer Nights” of Mr. Albert 
Moore. Good, also, are others besides. 
But reproductions in black and white 
do but seldom, I admit, stir me to the 
point of enthusiasm reached, it would seem, 


by so many. To me the notion that an 
“illustration” conveys is generally some 
other notion than the one which it was 
produced to convey. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY . 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A., the sculptor, 
has been elected a full member of the Royal 
Academy. 

Tiie only exhibitions that open next week 
are: a collection of pictures painted for the 
Figaro Illustre, at the Goupil Gallery, in New 
Bond-street; and an oil-painting by M. Luis 
FaJdro, entitled “ A Comet crossing the Zodiac,” 
at Messrs. C. E. Cliffords’, in Piccadilly. 

Messrs. Deprez & Gutekunst are fortunate 
enough to have in their possession at the 
present moment an impression of Rembrandt’s 
“ Christ Healing the Sick ” (the “ Hundred 
Guilder ”), which is hardly, if at all, inferior to 
the marvellous impression of this masterpiece 
of the master which appeared in the Richard 
Fisher sale last season. Like that for which, 
roughly speaking, about five hundred pounds 
was given, the impression now in question is, 
of course, in the second state—first states of 
the “Hundred Guilder” being even moro 
absolutely introuvable than first states of 
Meryon’s “ Abside de Notre Dame.” In each 
case it is with the finest impression of the 
seoond state that he can lay hands upon that 
the best endowed collector has generally to 
content himself. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes has been elected an 
honorary member of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. 

Mr. James Paton, superintendent of the 
Corporation Galleries of Art at Glasgow, has 
prepared a fifth edition of the catalogue of 
pictures and sculpture under his charge, illus¬ 
trated with several collotype reproductions. 
This collection, which deserves to be better 
known, is especially rich in examples of the 
Dutch school, though it also includes some fine 
Italian works. Mr. Paton has sought advice 
from experts, and his descriptive and historical 
notes display both accuracy and judgment. 

We have received the seoond Part of Archue- 
ologia Oxoniensis (London: Henry Frowde). 
Mr. C. Oman contributes some notes on the 
ecclesiastical boundaries of Mediaeval England, 
suggested by a map he is constructing to 
illustrate the Taxatio Ecclesiastica of 1291. As 
regards bishoprics, there seem to have been 
only two revisions of boundaries, both on the 
Welsh border. The archdeaconries show their 
later date, by their slavish adherence to county 
boundaries. By a comparison of the rural 
deaneries with the hundreds in various parts 
of England, it appears that in Wessex there is 
absolutely no resemblance between the two 
areas; while the hundreds often bear very 
archaic names, derived from districts or natural 
features, the rural deaneries are invarial ly 
called after considerable towns. In Cornwall 
the two are co-extensive and bear the same 
Celtic appellations. This is true likewise of 
the greater part of Eastern England, with the 
exception of Norfolk and the Midlands. Mr. 
Oman’s general conclusion is that the rural 
deaneries date from the tenth century. Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen pleads for the establishment of a 
museum, to contain a collection of casts, 
models, and photographs, illustrative of early 
art and architecture in Great Britain. The 
other articles are of local interest. Mr. 
J. Park Harrison describes some chevron or sun 
beads, from Arica in Peru, which apparently 
reached Peru through the drifting of a vessel 


across the South Pacific; from the same pen (? 
comes a suggestion for the enlargement of the 
Bodleian, by throwing ont two wings into the 
quadrangle towards the Clarendon Building; 
while Mr. Henry Balfour writes about a series 
of stone implements from Perak, which have 
lately been added to the Pitt-Rivers collection 
under his charge. Finally, we may mention 
the notes of recent discoveries, abstracts of the 
Proceedings of archaeological societies, and of 
other archaeological publications. The Part is 
illustrated with several plates. 


THE STAGE. 

We saw on Thursday in last week the repro¬ 
duction of Mr. Henderson’s “ Silent Battle,” 
at the Criterion, with a cast practically the 
same as that which assisted its success during 
the initial performances last season—indeed, the 
only change that we can call to mind is that 
in the part of the Marchese Loreno, the some¬ 
what weak-kneed and hesitating young man 
of the play, now played, not without skill, 
by Mr. Frank Worthing. It was origin¬ 
ally in the hands cf Mr. Lewis Waller. 
The play itself is hardly one to which 
justice can be done with ease on a first 
hearing. We are glad, however, to feel 
that the verdict upon it, which was pronounced 
in these columns last May, is not one which 
there is any reason to over-ride or to modify. 
It is only needful to confirm it. While in many 
parts the characterisation is sufficiently simple 
—broad types rather than peculiar individu¬ 
alities comiDg up to be portrayed—in others 
(especially in Agatha herself, and in Mr. Dow, 
of the United States) the personality of the 
character is strongly marked. The writing is 
—especially, we think, after the first act—of 
singular terseness and pregnancy; it is 
essentially writing that can be spoken with 
effect. And while the moral of the play is 
healthy and natural—the conception of life 
tender rather than austere—it is certain that in 
the treatment equal justice is done to the 
saintly or womanly heroine, and to the chiefly 
heartless and selfish evil-doer whose force is 
pitted against hers. If the sworn pessimists 
would only be as just to the good instincts 
of humanity as Mr. Henderson is to those 
persons who are to some extent at the mercy of 
the bad, then the pessimistic drama would have 
some further title to be attended to than any 
it now possesses. Of the actual performance of 
“ The Silent Battle ”—on the whole eminently 
satisfactory—we have only space to say that 
Miss Emery is as conspicuous as heretofore far 
grace and delicate intention; that Miss Olga 
Nethersole—though melodramatic and con¬ 
ventional in a few of her touches—is generally 
clever and sufficient, and in the last scene is 
nothing less than brilliant and thrilling; and 
then Mr. Charles Wyndham as John Dow, the 
cheery, good-hearted, and shrewd American, 
who puts things right with a will, acts with 
delightful force, amazing tact, and unquestion¬ 
able sincerity, and shows himself, indeed, the 
one comedian on our English stage to whom 
such a part sis this by right belongs. 


MUSIG. 

“ IRMENGARDA ” AND '‘ORPHEUS." 
Chevalier L. Emile Bach is known as a 
pupil of the Abbe Liszt and as himself a pianist of 
some distinction. Like his master, however, he 
is not satisfied with the career of a virtuoso, 
and is seeking to establish more lasting fame 
as a composer. His opera, “ Irmengarda,” was 
produced last Thursday woek at Covent Garden, 
and he may congratulate himself on the fact 
that it was very favourably received. Some 
operas have failed misorably from the very 
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outset, and to be able to catch the ear of the 
public at all is a promising sign. Much fault 
may be found with the work: the libretto is 
dull, and the music shows many signs of 
inexperience ; but for all that it has a certain 
life and character. The restlessness of tonality 
is the outcome of modem influence ; and it is 
all the more noticeable in that the structure of 
the music is loose, and the orchestration weak. 
The composer seems determined not to weary 
his audience by dwelling too long on one 
theme. The great masters were equally 
anxious to avoid monotony; but they sought to 
obtain variety by presenting themes in various 
forms, developing them and evolving from 
them material, apparently new, yet bearing 
traces of its origin. By such means organic 
unity is attained, but the power to effect this 
is only acquired by hard study combined with 
experience. ‘ ‘ Irmengarda ’ ’ shows no traces of 
serious thought and self-criticism. It seems 
rather to have been written without any definite 
plan, without any labour in the proper sense of 
the word. The very frankness of the music 
predisposes one in its favour; and a certain 
dramatic instinct which, in spite of all un¬ 
favourable surroundings, makes itself felt from 
time to time, leads one to think that the 
composer may possibly one day achieve greater 
things. “ Irmengarda ” will not live, but it may 
prepare the way for a better work. Chevalier 
Bach has, we believe, something, to say ; and 
when he knows how to say it, it will be possible 
to form a just estimate of his talent. With 
regard to the performance, the efforts of Mme. 
Giulia Yalda, Miss Guercia, and MM. Guetary 
and Dufriohc helped greatly towards the success 
of the evening. Mr. Armbruster conducted 
with intelligence and vigour. 

The performance of Gluck’s “Orpheus” at 
the Lyceum Theatre on Saturday afternoon by 
the pupils of the Boyal College of Music was 
one of special interest, and it does seem a pity 
that the work should have been so carefully 
prepared only to be heard once. The yearly 
public performances given by the college are 
not only of inestimable value to the students, 
but they may ultimately lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent opera-house in which the 
masterpieces of the classical and romantic 
schools will form the staple feature. The part 
of Orpheus was taken by Miss Clara E. Butt. 
She has a remarkably fine voice ; there is not 
only power in it, but it is of sympathetic 
quality. As an actress she may have yet much 
to learn, but she shows a certain natural 
aptitude for the stage. Miss Butt gives decided 
promise for the future, and the favourable 
reception which she met with will no doubt 
encourage her. Miss Purvis was the Eurydiee, 
and Miss Cain the Eros. For the excellent 
stage management Mr. Richard Temple deserves 
the credit: the grouping in the first act, 
especially, was admirable. The college orches¬ 
tra, under the direction of Prof. Stanford, 
acquitted itself well. The restoration of 
Gluck’s ending to the first act was most 
welcome, and so, too, was the signal failure of 
some indiscreet friends to obtain an encore for 
Che faro. The house was crowded. 

J. 8. Shedlocic. 
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For tho enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £i. 

BIRKBECK^UILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

_ __ _ FOB TWO Ot’lNKAS PER MONTH . 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

...»0H >IVK SHILLINGS PKK MONTH. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, cau be 
obtained, post free, on application to 

__ FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

XTJ - AM BBPBODUCEBS, 

14 , HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 

Are the sole represen tati re. In Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artiet in PHOTOGRAVURE. Thero is a steadily 


the latest and most improved processes, 
on application. 


Specimens on view. Prices 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Rook Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Ijace, Manufactures , Photographs, 
Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues,Ac., Ac., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices ; 14 . HENRIETTA STREET, COVEN T GARDE N. LONDON 

To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

JgRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, ' 


E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 


gOUPS, 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

-L PIE8. Also. 


PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

and 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


r pURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWAHE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


“ Good books in goodly form.”—S pbaker. 

Vol. I. ready this day. 

LANDOR’S LONGER PROSE WORKS. 

Edited by C. G. CRUMP. 

In Two Volumes, containing Pericles and Aspasia—The Citation and Examination of 
8hakspere—The Pentameron—Some hitherto uncollected Conversations, and a copious 
Index to the Ten Volumes of Landor’s Works. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, with Frontispieces, 7s. net. 

LANDOR’S 

IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

Edited by C. G. CRUMP. 

6 vols., crown 8vo, Photogravure Frontispieces, £1 Is. net. 

“ Beautifully bound and printed. Deserves to be the standard edition. The notes are full 
and complete.”— Aeview of lltvmvs. __ 

LANDOR’S POEMS, DIALOGUES IN 
VERSE, AND EPIGRAMS. 

Edited by C. G. CRUMP. 

2 vols., crown 8vo, Frontispiec?s, 7s. net. 

“ Contain a laudably complete edition of Landor’s poetry. The preface is a piece of most 
sensible criticism.”— A theuanua. 

TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE TEMPLE LIBRARY. 
LAMB’S SPECIMENS OF THE 
DRAMATISTS 

TjVTio Lived about the Time of Shakspere ; together with Extracts 
from the “Garrick” Plays. 

Edited by I. GOLLANCZ, M.A. 

2 vols., pott 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispieces, 10s. fid. net. 

Of the above. 100 of the usual Large-paper copies will be issued, and suggestions have been 
received by the Publishers that an EXTRA ILLUSTRATED EDITION would prove accept¬ 
able. They purpose, therefore, to issue not more than 160 copies with twenty or more extra 
Photogravures, consisting of Portraits of the Dramatists and Actors of the period treated of, and 
Views of some of the early Theatres. 

Applications for these copies—the price of which will not exceed £2 10s. for the two 
volumes-should be sent to the Bookeellers at once, that they may reach the Publishers not 
later than Monday, December 10. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 

Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 

With 30 Photogravures from Drawings by Wm. C. Cooke, and a specially designed Title-page. 
In 10 vels., fcap. 8vo, cloth, £1 2s. 6d. net. 

Also supplied in 10 vols., in cloth, in handsome cloth box; in half-calf and half polished 
morocco, prices of which, as well as of the limited Large-Paper Edition, may be obtained 
from the Booksellers. 

SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 2 vols-, 4s. 6d. net- 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 2 vols., 4s. 6d- net. 

MANSFIELD PARK. 2 vols., 4s. 6d. net. 

EMMA. 2 vols, 4s. 6d- net. 

NORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 2 vols-, 4s- 6d. net- 

“ Promises to be a delightful edition.”— Athenaeum. 

‘‘The new edition of Miss Austen’s works.will do more than propitiate the fastidious 

book-lover who knows how to value an apt concinnity of style and form, such as charms the 

eye by a true conformity of the external to the inward and spiritual.The type, paper, and 

binding make an admirable record, and in Mr. W. C. Cooke we have an artist who promises to 
prove a notable accession to the present somewhat scanty array of English book-illustrators. 
A very interesting frontispiece is provided in the portrait of the novelist, after a picture 
supposed to have been painted by ZofFany, while she was on a visit to Bath, at the age of 
fit tee n. It is a charming and most impressive piece of portraiture.”— Saturday /,'mYu*. 

‘‘Mr. Johnson’s introduction is a model of restrained and scholarly writing.”— Daily Chronicle 

T. LOVE PEACOCK’S NOVELS. 

Edited by R. GARNETT, LL D. 

With 8 Photogravures and specially designed Title-Page. 

10 vols., fcap. 8vo, £1 5s. net. 2s. Gd. per vol. 


HEADLONG HALL. 1 vol- 
MELINCOURT. 2 vols- 
NIGHTMARE ABBEY. 1 vol- 
MISFORTUNES of ELPHIN. 


MAID MARIAN. 1 vol. 
CROTCHET CASTLE. 1 vol. 
GRYLL GRANGE. 2 vols. 
CALID0RE, & MISCELLANEA 

1 vol. 


“ All good Feacockisns must be grateful for this new edition, and the good fortune that is 
tre:rs in fir. Garnett as its editor.” - Saturday f,•trine. 

“ A delightful edition of * Headlong Hall,’ with a judicious introduction by Dr. Garnett, 
li tervpezscd with many pieces of sound criticism.”— Athenaeum. 

LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 

Metsrs. DENT & CO. issue Messrs. Macmillan’s Edition of LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS, 
with 13 ETCHINGS by Herbert Railton and John Jcllicoe, crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Also in 
leather bindings. 

SONGS FROM TENNYSON. 

K>roo, cloth, gilt edfres, with Photographic Frontispiece, Is. Gd. ; with 6 Photographs, 2s. 8d. 

Also in leather bindings. 

J. M. 1)EKT ik CO., 00, Ohi.vi K.wkun Sinter, London, E.C. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 

A FAMILY LIKENESS. By B. M. Croker, Author of 

“ Diana Barrington,” &c. 3 vols. 

“The familiar charm of the author of ‘Diana Barrington’ reasserts itself with un¬ 
diminished force.Juliet Carwithen is a wholly delightful heroine.”— Spectator. 

BARBARA DERING. By Amelie Rives, Author of “The 

Quick or the Dead ? ” 2 vols. 

“ It is perhaps one of the most brilliant character studies in English literature.”— Womaa, 

THE IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All 

Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A delightful work.”— Scotsman. 

MISS JULIET. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Author of 

4 * Thornicrof t’s Model. ” 3 vols. 

GEOFFORY HAMILTON. By Edward H. Cooper. 

2 vols. SUorVy. 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VIGNETTES By Austin 

DOBSON. Crown 8vo, buckram, fij. 

“ Austin Dobson is the lineal descendant of Addison, Goldsmith, and Gray.To sit and 

bask in the sunshine of the eighteenth century with Austin Dobson is a rare and holy joy.” 
_ Walter Bksaxt in The Author. 

THE BRIGHTON ROAD. By Charles G. Harper. With 

5)0 Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth extra, 10s. 

“A charming book.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

LONDON. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 

Conditions of Men,” Arc. With 124 Dluatrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18*. 

“What J. R. Green has done for England Mr. Besant has attempted, with conspicuous 

success, for Cockaigne.”— Graphic. 

THE WANDERING JEW; a Poem. By Robert Buchanan. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. 

Edited by JUSTIN H. MCCARTHY. 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-parchment, 12s. 

“ A fasdnatiDg piece of roD^nce.”— Times. 

THE ANTIPODEAN: an Illustrated Annnal. With an 

Introduction by the COUNTE8S of JER8EY, and 88 Illustrations, Is. 

THE WINDSOR PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, and 

KNIGHTAGE for 1893. Edited by E. WALFORD, SLA. Crown 8vo, Window doth 
gilt, 128. fid. 

It gives nearly all the information contained in other similar books, while it gives in 
addition the blazon of the arms of all hereditary titles, and full accounts of all collateral 
branches in remainder to them. 


TWO HAPPY YEARS in CEYLON. By C. F. Gordon 

GUMMING. A New Edition, with 28 Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. »)d. 

HOW to PLAY SOLO WHIST. With Illustrative Sped- 

men Hands. By A. S. WILKS and C. F. PARDON. A New Edition. Poet Svo, 
cloth limp, 2s. 

THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. —Crown Svo, cloth, extra. 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. 

By MARK TWAIN. With SI lllue- 
trations by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. 

THE FATE of HERBERT 

WAYNE. By E. J. GOODMAN, 
Author of “ Too Curiou*.” 

MY FLIRTATIONS. By 

MARGABET WYNMAN. With )S 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 

THE DOWNFALL. By Emile 

ZOLA. Translated by EitNEST A. 
VIZETELLY. 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By 

JOHN STRANGE WINTER. With 
31 Illustrations. 

THE DREAM. By Emile Zola. 

Author of “ The Downfall.” Translated 
by ELIZA E. CHASE. With S Fall- 
page Illustrations by Jeanniot. _ .**«.»» ? 'j. 

SUSY. By Bret Harte- With 

a Frontispiece and Vignette by J. A. 
Christie. ' .S* jrt’y. 

! BLOOD-ROYAL. By Grant 

ALLEN, Author of “The Tents oi 

I 8hem." [Stnrt’j. 


BIMBI: Stories for Children. By Ouida. With 9 Dins- 

trations by Edmund H. Garrett. Square Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY By 

W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “ The New Republic.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, eia. 

MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD: a Romance of Old 

Bhenvood Forest. Bv J. E. MUDDOCK, Author of “The Dead Man’s Secret,” Ac. 
With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 

THE GENTLEM AN’S MAGAZINE. One Shilling Monthly, 

or 14s. per year, post free. In addition to At tides upon Subjects in Literature. Sviooee. 
and Art, “PAGES on PLAYS,” by Justin H. McCarthy, and “TABLE TALK,” by 
Sylvanus Urban, appear Monthly. 

SCIENCE-GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange 

for Students and Lovers of Nature. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology. Chemistry. 
Zoology. Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, Scientific Photography, Edited by 

l)r. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.8., Arc. Price 4U. Monthly ; or 6s. per year poet free. 

London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 211, Piccadilly, W. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & BHEPHFXRD, Louedalc Printing Work*, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLER8. 27, Chancery Lane, W.C 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK 

BY 

SIR ROBERT S. BALL, F.R.S., 

Lowndean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry at the University of Cambridge. 

Author of “ Starland,” “ The Story of the Heavens,” &c. 

This day, small 4to, handsome doth gilt cover (designed by Walter Crane), gilt edges, 


Just published, medium Svo, handsome cloth binding, 
price 21s. 

BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

| By J. P. THOMSON. With contributions by Baron 
Sir FERDINAND YON MUELLER. Six WILLIAM 
MACGREGOR, K.C.M.G., and others. With over 
| 60 beautiful Engravings and a Coloured Map. 

The Westminster Review Bays : “A model of its kind. It is 
l excellently got up without and within; its illustrations are 
good ; its method and matter are good, and its Appendices are 
most valuable.” 


price 15s., 

AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 

Containing 72 Beautifully Executed Plates, with Explanatory Letterpress, and Complete Index. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : “ .Sir Robert Stawell Ball tell us in the preface to ‘ An Atlas of 
Astronomy’ that he has frequently been asked to recommend a set of maps which would help 
beginners in the study of the heavens. The Atlas is his answer to that appeal, but during the course 
of production it has developed into something more than an elementary sidereal handbook. The old 
astronomical hand, equally with the tyro, will find valuable assistance in its pages ; for there are no 
fewer than seventy-two plates, with accompanying explanatory notes, showing the chief planetary 
phenomena, and also illustrating the nature of comets, solar prominences, nebuhe, and mundane tides 
and seasons. Maps of the moon in its various phases, of the different planets at different times of the 
year, and elaborate charts of the lesser stars, add greatly to the serviceableness of the volume. 
Astronomy cannot ever, perhaps, hope to become a popular science in its higher and more exact depart¬ 
ments ; but it is possible to travel a long way on the road of knowledge of the heavens without a vestige 
of mathematics, and certainly no better compagmn de voyage could be wished for than the author of 
‘ Starland.’ ” 


Just published, demy Svo, illustrated cloth cover, price 16s. 

UP THE NIGER. 

An Account of the Government Mission to the “ Black 
Nile ” under 8ir Claude Maxwell Macdonald, K.C.M.G. 
By Captain H. F. MOOKLER-FERRYMAN, F.R.G.6., 
F.Z.8. With numerous Original Illustrations and a 
Map. 

The Daily Chronicle says: ‘‘A mure interesting work has 
seldom come before ns. Those who desire a pleasant, un- 
| assuming, and perfectly trustworthy aocount, will find it in 
I Captain Mockler-Ferryman’s unpretentious, but well-written 
, and well-illustrated pages.” 


Just published, forming Vol. VII. of the “World’s Great 
Explorers and Explorations,” crown 8vo, neat cloth cover, 
price 4s. 6d.; or in handsome cloth gilt cover (designed 
by Lewis F. Day), gilt edges, 5s. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 

By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. C.B. With 25 Dlus- 
trations and numerous Coloured Maps. 

The Athenaeum says : “ The best compendium of the times 
of Columbus and h is followers that has yet been written in 
our language.” 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON : London, 82, Fleet Street, E.C. ; Liverpool, 45 to 51, South Castle Street 


Just Published, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 7s. lid. 

EXCURSIONS in GREECE to 

RECENTLY EXPLORED SITES of CLASSICAL INTEREST: 
Mycencp, Tiryns, Dodona, Delos, Athens, Olympia, Eleusis Epidauros, 
Tanagra. A Popular Account of the Results of Recent Excavations. 
By CHARLES DIEHL, Professor at the University of Nancy. Trans¬ 
lated by EMMA R. PERKINS, Head Mistress of the Thetford 
Grammar School for Girls. With an Introduction by REGINALD 
STUART POOLE, LL.D., Professor of Archaeology at University 
College, London. With 9 Plans, and 41 Dlustrations. 

The aim M. Diehl has set before himself in this book is—discarding the 
technicalities of Arclncology and leaving on one side its more obscure 
problems—to present in a dear and Bimple form the chief results of the 
excavations which, within the last twenty years, have done so much to enlarge 
our knowledge of the art, the life, and the religion of the Greeks. 

London : H. GREVEL & CO. 


MESSRS. WARD Sc DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 

ON JANUARY 2nd, WILL BE PUBLISHED— 

ROBERT LOWE VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE. By 

J. F. HOGAN, Author of “ The Irish in Australia.'’ 1 vol. 

*.* This biography specially deals with Mr. Lowe’s Life in Australia. 

GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 

Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With Copious Illustrations, chiefly 
Portraits. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 2 vols., royal Svo, 42s. 

Thu t« o volumes are. in fact, a kind of encyclopedia of gossip about monarchs, statesmen, doctors, 
writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion ."—Daily Sen's. He has told his story well."— Spectator. 

SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORATION to 

(he IIEVOLUTION. By W. C. SYDNEY, Author of “England and the Engliah in 
the Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 6d. 

“ He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for ulmt is curious, and enough sense to divide his survey 
uitably between the scandals and follies of the town and the soberer life of the rest of England."—Times. 
MR. WEST ALL’S NEW NOVEL. 

ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William Westall. 

2 vols. 

“ It is a breezy book dealing with u stormy period of our country’s history. Adults will read it with 
ca»ure and boys with enthusiasm."—Daily Chronicle. 

** The liook may lie heartily commended to all who love a good novel of adveuture ."—Manchester (jttirdi »n. 
* Roy of Roy’s Court’ is a tine healthy story of stirring personal adventure.”— Scotsman. 

WARD & DOWNEY, York Sumer, Cuylnt Gaudl-n. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 

MAN in ART. By Philip G. Hamerton. Illus- 

trated by Etchings and Photogravures from Sketches by 8ir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema, 
Watte, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Murillo, Ghtrlandajo, Ary Scheffer, Botticelli, Pisano, Della 
Robbia, Tas-aert, Fra Angelico, Albert Diirer, Rembrandt. Etched or Photogravured 
by Norman Hirst, M. Manesse, Flameng, Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. 
£3 18s. 6d. net. 

CATHEDRAL and UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 

By the late very Rev. R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE GOSPEL of LIFE. Thoughts Introductory 

to the Study of Christian Doctrine. By BROOKE F03S WE3TCOTT, D.D , Bishop of 
Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

THE DOCTRINE of the PROPHETS The 

Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890. By A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, and Canon of Ely. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

COMPLETION OF THE 8ECOND VOLUME. 

Now ready, Vol. II., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

By J. R. GREEN. M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and 
Miss KATE NORGATE. Vol. II. (containing Farts XI. to XX.) With Coloured 
Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

Cases for binding, Is. 6d. net. 

VoK I. {I\n1s I. —A'.) I2t. net, '•till on Salt. 

THE ART of WORLDLY WISDOM. By 

BALTHASAR GRACIAN. Translated from the Spanish by JOSEPH JACOBS. 
With Vignette. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

*** New Vohnrn: of the Golden Tremurg Seriis. 

FOOTPRINTS of STATESMEN during the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. By the Hon. REGINALD B. BRETT. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

RECORDS of TENNYSON, RUSKIN, and 

BROWNING. By ANNIE RITCHIE. Second Edition. Globe 8vo, doth, 5s. 

LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an 

Introductory Memoir. Edited by SARAH SMETHAM and WILLIAM DAVIS. 
With a Portrait. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe 8vo, 6s. 

.1 THESAHUM.-" These letters are the fiuest sort of record of the man, a uoblc, uu inspiring record| 
uud they are, us letters, perhaps among the best ever written.’’ 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

TYPE WRITING and SHORTHAND 

*“ WORK of every‘Inscription—Literary, Scientific, Legal Ac.— 
jndertakon. Large, highly trained *taff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translation*.—Mis* ASH WORTH'S | 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Office*, 28 , Victoria Street, 8 W. 


TTNIVER8ITY TYPE-WRITING 

KJ OFFICE, OXFORD (16, Kiiw Edw.nl Btreetl.-JlSS. at idl 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific. 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typist*. Note* taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typi*t 
Rent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and inior 
mation address the Secretary. 

CATALOGUES 

■p'OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

-K. promptly supplied on moderate term*. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, Soho Square. 

r FHE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 

-A Any one interested will receive the latest information and im¬ 
portant books on the Cure, on loan, post free, without charge.— 
Itiu'hiel, Messrs Deacon s, 154, Lcadeuhall Street, London, E.C. 

AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, now at 

OPEN “ engagement •» 

CGMMISSION AGENT. Ppvcial qualification, for Work, of Art. 
SilttereeMiW flr>t 11 ■ G * 1 1 rim, 13, Ajlmnt Street, 

PRIVATE COLLECTOR’S DUPLICATE 

# CD INS for SALE or EXCHANGE.—English Silver and Copper, 
of most reigns, m very line condition, also a few Patterns and Proofs. 
United States Cent* and Half Cent* in Mint Condition, and early 
American Copers in very fine condition. Wanted.—Apply, by letter 
only, to/., Parisian Institute, 3d, Strand, M. 

HAKLUYT SOCIETY~ 

Established for the purpose of printing rare or 
unpublished Vogages and Travels. 
Subscription One Guinea a Tear. 

Two Volumes issued Annually. 

The following Work ha. teen recently issue! to Subscribers *— 

THE TR4.VJBLS of PIE I HO DEL|LA VALLJB 

in INDIA, ilvols. (Edited by E. GREY.) * 

Shortly to appear are— 

THE VOYAGES of CAPTAIN LIJKE POX® 

JAMf;s to HUDSON'S BAY, 1631. (MILLER 

CHRIST I.) 

DALLAM’S slid COVE L’8 EARLY 

TRAVELS to the LEVANT. (J. THEODORE BENT.) 

THE FIRST VOYAGE of i OLUMBU8 from 

NAVARRETE ; CABOT and I ORTEREAL (G “ MARKHAJL. 
Favourable term, of purchase of back Volumes, by members and 
Fields m>Jr * °“ “H'llontlon to Mr. C. J. UUH, A, Lincoln's Inn 

E. Dilmah Morgan, Hon. Sec., 

___15, Roland Gardens, S.W. 

THROAT and COUGH 

SomiessRnd dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough 
and a fleeting the voice. For these symptoms use 
t GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with tlie glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 
becomes actively healing. 

Bold only in boxes, 7jd., and tina, is. 1 Jd., Labelled: , 

JAMES EPFS & 00., Homoeopathic Chemists, Lo.\ uo.v.; 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

or the CIRCULATION and BALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscriber*) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guinea* per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY BOXES GRATIB. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All the leading Books of the Post Season* are on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

N OTIOE OF RE M OVA L. 

THE CITY BRANCH 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

Is Now Removed from 2, King Street , Cheapside , to 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

(Maxsion House End). 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to IS, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
la in daily communication -with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

SO to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

341, Bromptnn Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., E.C. 

TTNIYER8ITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


THEATRES. 


j FACULTY OF .MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
PROFESSOR of ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will be £350 per annum. Applications, 
together with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent in on or 
before February 10 th, 1883. 

For further particular* apply to Ivoa James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

Dec. 13th, 1892. 

E LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

The Royal Naval School. 

About TWENTY FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS, £30 to £ 20 , offered in April. Full particulars of Head 
Master. 

TJOYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

J-t WATER COLOURS -The THIRTY-FIRST WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is now OPEN. 5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 5. Admission la Catalogue 6d. 

Alfred D. Fairr, R.W.8., Secretary 

The Autotype Company, Loudon, 

Renowned for the excellence of ita process of high-cUss 

BOOK ILLUSTRATION 

Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, (fee., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autot; 
on copper. 
Hunt, Herbi 


Ouless, R. A ; Fettle, R.A.; Prinaep, A.R.A.; of the Freaco 
In Guy a Hoaplt&l; 11 SPUING,” by Herbert Draper, Ac., 4c, ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo¬ 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 

THE 

AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 

74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 

Is remarkable for ita display of Coplea of celebrated Works by 

“THE GREAT MASTERS" 

from the Louvre, Vatican. Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and W indaor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa¬ 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON J 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A. and 8. Gatti, Sole Proprietors and Manager*. 

THI8 EVENING, at 8, THE LOST PARADISE. Mi. 
Charles Warner, Messrs. Charles Dalton. G. W. Cockburu, 
W. C. Abingdon, W. A. Elliott, T. B. ThaTberg. Sant Mat¬ 
thews, Howard Russell. Wei ton Dale, J. Narthcote; Min 
Evelyn Millard, Miss Clara Jecks, Miss Grace Warner, Min 
Ethel Hope, Miss A. Rogers, Miss Marion Dolby, and Mia 
Dorothy Dorr. 

COURT THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 9, THE GUARDSMAN. Mean*. 
Arthur Cecil, Elliot, W. Draycott, C. P. Little, Cocnptan 
Coutts, R. Nainby, E. Bertram, and Weed on Qr o asn mh: 
Me* dame s Ell aline Terris 8, Agnes Thomas, Imbei EUiosen, 
Irene Rickards, and Caroline Hill. 8.15, CRAZED. Mean*. 
C. P. Little, 8. Warden, and Miss 8. Grey. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyvdham. 

THIS EVENING, at a50, THE SILENT BATTLE. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham, Messrs. Herbert Waring, F. Wor¬ 
thing, C. W. Somerset, A. Aynesworth ; Mimes Winifred 
Emery, O. Nethesrole, R. Leclercq, Minnie Terrv, and Mia 
Mary Moore. At 8.15, HEADS OR TAILS. 

COMEDY THEATRE. 

Manager, Mr. Charles H. Hawtrry. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.50, TO-DAY. Mr. Charles Brook¬ 
field, Mr. James Nelson, Mr. Wyes, and Mr. Chaw. Haw trey 
Miss Vane Feathcrston, Mias Ethel Matthews, Miss Hender¬ 
son, Miss Pol&k and Lottie Venne. At 8, MY LORD IN 
LIVERY. 

LYRIC THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace Sedcer. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.90, INCOGNITA. Messrs. Harry 
Monkhouse, Wallace Brownlow. John Child, Charles Gilbert 
Fred Kaye, T. A. Shale ; Mieses Aida Jenoure, Susie Vaughan. 
St Cyr, Emmeline Orford, Florence Darley. At 7.46, BEEF 
TEA. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

Lessee, Mr. Edward Compton. 

Under the Management of Willie Edoi in. 
TO-NIGHT, at 8.15, will be produced, a new Mnsieml 
Farcical Comedy, in three actH, entitled 

TROOPER CLA1RETTE. 

By MM. H. Raymond and A. Mars. Music by M. Victor 
Roger. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 

Bole Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyly Carte. 

THI8 EVENING, at 815, HADDON HALL. Memo. 
W. H. Denny, Chas. Kennmgbam, Richard Green. Bowden 
Ha swell, J. Macaulay ; Mesdames Lucile Hill, Dorothy Vane, 
Nita Cole, and R. Brand ram. 

ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Lessee and Manager, Mr. George Alexander. 

THIS EVENING, at ai6, LIBERTY HALL. Mr. George 
Alexander. Messrs. N u teem be Gould. H. H. Vincent, Ben 
Webster, Alfred HolleB, V. Salisbury, Master R. Baker, and 
Edward Righton, Hives Fanny Coleman, Maude Millett, 
Craig, and Marion Terry. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8 . 45 , WALKER, LONDON. Mr. 
J. L. Toole; Messrs. C. M. Lowne, Cecil Ramsey. Seymour 


DAISY’S ESCAPE. Messrs. Jobn Billington, Shelton, 
Lowne, Brunton; Misses Brough, Loveday, 

DR. MACLAREN’8 NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 5s. post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series of Sermons 

on the 14th, 15th, and 16 th Chapter* of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

Lokdox : ALEXANDER & 8HEPHEARD, 

31 and 33, Fuenival Bteext, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED 1861. 

B irkbeck bank, 

Southampton Building*. Chancery Lane, Loudon 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the niinimnra 
monthly balaDoe*, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small cams on 
deposit, and allows Interest at tho rate of THREE PER CENT, per 
annum, on each completed £ 1. _ 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

FOK TWO Ol’IXEAS PKU MOXTU. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 

TOR 1TVE SHILLINGS TtK MOXT1I. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, can be 
obtained, post free, ou application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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THE IMPERIAL AND 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

JANUARY, 1893.—Contents. 



SIR WILLIAM WEDDERBCRN, Bart. : M RUSSIAX1SED 
OFFICIALISM In INDIA”: The Fly in the Ointmeu*. 

JOHN DACOSTA: “OUR INDIAN TRANS-FRONTIER EX¬ 
PEDITIONS” : their Aim and their Result. 

DR. (i. W. LEITNER: “RECENT EVENTS in < HILAS and 
CHITRAL” [Illustrated|, Portrait of, and Letters from, Mihtar 
Ni*4m-ul-Mulk of Chitr&l. 

A CHINESE OFFICIAL VIEW on the “OPIUM QUESTION ” 

F. T. PIGOOTT (late Lsjral Adviser to the Japanese Cabinet): “THE 
JAPAN CONSTITUTION.” II. Exterritoriality and Portugal. 

l'HILO-AFRICANUS: “UGANDA”: a Review of the whole 
Question. 

ROBERT BE A DON : “THE SOLUTION of the COLONIAL QUES¬ 
TION ”: Definite PrDixjsnls of the Imperial Federation League. 

CHARLES JOHNSTON, B.C.S. (retired). “ THE YELLOW MEN of 
INDIA.” 

CHARLES G.LELAND: “THE SALAGRAMA, or HOLY SToNK" 

PROF. G. DUGAT: “ INEDITED FRAGMENTS of ARABIC AN¬ 
THOLOGY.” 


A. COTTERELL TUPP (late Accountant-General, Bonibiy): “THE 
MONETARY CONFERENCE and PLANS to RESTORE 
SILVER.” 

DR. G. W. LEITNER: “CUSTOMS and HISTORY of DARDIS- 
TAN (lllustrate<lJ(CuiLAS, Darkvl,Tanoih, Gilqit, Yasin, Hixza, 
Naqtr, Cuitral, axu Kakiristak). 


SIDNEY HARTLAND: “A MARRIAGE CUSTOM of the 
ABORIGINES of BENGAL: a Study in the Symbolism of 
Marriage Ceremonies." 


Correspondence, Notes, Ac:—'The Pamirs and Chiua— Korea, A. 
Mich ie (Tientsin)— Anglo-Russian Relations, General Kikleh — 
The Physical Geography of Persia (a Reply), C. E. BiDDi i.ru—The 
Monetary Conference and the Silver Question—Jottings from 
Jobore, P. A. Ni outing ale— Reviews and Notices—Summary of 
Events in Asia. Africa, and the Colonies—Publications of the Tenth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Lisbon), Ac , Ac. 

Exceeding 360 pp., royal 8ro, price 3s.; yearly, £1. 


Publishing Department— 
Oriental University Institute, Worn no. 
And Simprin, Marshall A Co., E.C. 


INDIA. 

Edited by H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. 

"INDIA,” the accredited Organ of the Indiau National Cuiigre*.-. 
will appear In an cutirely new form on January 1, 1893, and will 
henceforth be published punctually on the Jut of every mouth. 

Contents. — J AN U ARY. 

INDIANA.—Paragraphs on Indian Topics. 

The Moderation of the Indian National Congress 
Trial by Jury in Bengal. 

The Mysore Reprosentntivo Assembly : an Object Lesson 
In Indian Local Self-Government. 

THE VOICE of INDIA : Selections from the Indian Press. 

THE VOICE of ENGLAND on INDIA: Selections from the English 
Press on Iudian Matters. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS-The British Committee : 
Letter to the Secretory of State for India ou the Bengal Munici¬ 
palities Amendment Act. 

Memorial of Friends of Female Education in India to the Secretary 
of 8tate for India on behalf of the Poona Native Girls* High School 
Letter of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., to the Indian National Con- 

SPECIAL ARTICLES— 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, M.P., on his Election. 

Mr. W. 8. Caine, M.P , on Bluing. 

REVIEWS: European Military Adventures of Hindustan—The Land- 
Tenures of India—Indian Folk-Lore—Lord Lawrence—An Austra¬ 
lian Statesman on Indian Irrigation—A Brief History of India— 
Indian Art—Early Protestant Missionaries in India. 

GOSSIP: Al»out Men and Books. 

SCHEME of an INDIAN MONTHLY BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Prioe 6d.; or 6s. a year, poet free. 

Offioes: W and 85, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 927.-JANUARY, 1893. — 2 s. 6d. 

CONTENTS: - Earlscoibt : A Novel of Provincial 
Life, chape, i.-v.- Profitable Farming, and Employ¬ 
ment ok Labour, by John Boyd Kinnear.- Summers and 

Winters at Balmawhapple.-The French in West 

Afbica, by Archer P. Crouch.-A Victim ok Circum¬ 
stances. -Recent German Fiction.-Mobs.- 

Christian Greece : Bjkblas and the Marquess of Bute, 
by John Stuart Bl&okie -Ornament, by Sir Heibert Max¬ 
well, Bart., M.P.- Our Mission in Egypt. -A Re¬ 

trospect and a Prospect. 


NOW READY. 

CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER OF 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 

Edited by GEORGE NEWNES. 

With Presentation Plate, 

Containing an important Article descriptive of 

THE QUEEN’S STUDIES IN HINDUSTANI, 
which Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to peruse 
and revise. 

Also the commencement of the Second Series of 

THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

By Dr. A. Conan Doyle, 

An Illustrated Interview with Dr. Russell, the veteran War 
Correspondent, by Harry How. 

And many other Article* and Stories, with 174 Illustrations. 
Price Is.; post free, Is. 4jd. 

SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS OR 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 

NINTH THOUSAND. 

THE ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK 

HOLMES. By A. CONAN DOYLE. Beautifully 
printed on extra thick paper, with 101 Illustrations; 
824 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
price 6s.; post free, 6s. 6d. 


FOURTH THOUSAND OF SECOND EDITION. 

THE SIGN of FOUR. By A. Conan 

DOYLE. 283 pages, cloth, price 8s. 6d.; poet free, 8s. 9d. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 

THE STRAND MAGAZINE. Vol IV. 

With nearly 1,000 Illustrations. 684 pages, doth, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 6d.; post free, 7s. Volumes I., II., and m. 
may also be obtained at 6s. each; post free, 0e. 6d. each. 
Binding Covers for Strand Magazine, Vol. IV., are now 
ready, price Is.; post free, Is. 3d. 

GEORGE NEWNES, Limited, 

8, 9,10, and 11, Southampton Street, and Exeter Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Now ready, 6s. net. 

CLARKE ASPINALL: 

A Biography. 

By WALTIE LEWIN. 

Loudon : E. W. Ali.ek, Ave Maria Lane. 

Price 3d., by poet 2J<L 

MODERN VIOLIN MAKERS 
AND DEALERS. 

By the AUTHOR of “ OLD VIOLINS and their MAKERS.” 

Sec MONDAY’S Issue of “THE BAZAAR,” which also contains 
many other interesting articles, nnd hundreds of announcements of all 
kinds of Property for Exchange. Wanted, or for Sale by Private Persons. 
Prico 2d., at all Newsagents aucl Bookstalls. Office, 170, Strand, 
London. 

To H.R.H. the~PRmCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S A1 SAUCE, 

COUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 

^ __ and _ _ _ 

POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 

J- PIES. AIM, 

j^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
’JVURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


MESSRS. LONGMANS Si CO.’S 

LIST. 


COMPLETION OF THE CABINET EDITION OF 
MR. LBCKY’S "ENGLAND.” 

THE HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 

EIGHTEENTH CENTUBY. By WILLIAM E. H. 
LECKY. Cabinet Edition. 12 vole., crown 8vo, 6s. 
each. (England, 7 vole.; Ireland, 5 Tola.) 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

SEW VOLUME. 

COURSING and FALCONRY. By 

HARDING COX and the Hon. GERALD LABCELLES. 
With 20 Flatee and 66 IllustTations in the Text by John 
Charlton, R. H. Moore, G. E. Lodge, L. Speed, Ac. 
Crown 8ve, 10s. 6d. 


FIFTY YEARS in the MAKING of 

AUSTRALIAN HISTORY. By Sir HENRY PARKE9, 
G.C.M.G.. Premier of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 
1878-9. With 2 Portraits. 2 volf., 8vo, 32s. 

THE RUINED CITIES of MASHONA- 

LAND : being a Record of Excavation and Exploration 
in 181 ) 1 . By J. THEODORE BENT, F.8.A., F.R.G.8. 
With a Chapter on the Orientation and Mensuration of 
the Temples by R. M. W. 8 WAN. With 5 Maps and 
Plans, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in the Text. 
8vo, 18s. 

AN ANALYSIS of the IDEAS of 

ECONOMICS. By L. F. SHIRR E9, B.A., of King’s 
College, Cambridge; Member of Her Majesty’s Bengal 
Civil Bervice, and sometime Financa Under-Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 

ENGLAND and PRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. 
By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 3vols., crown 8vo, 
24s. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY: being a Practical Handbook, with Transliteration, 
Accentuation, and Etymological Analysis throughout. 
Compiled by ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A., Ph.D., 
(Deputy) Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. 4to, 42s. 

OLD and NEW ASTRONOMY. By 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR and A. COWFEB BAN- 
YARD. With 31 Plates and 472 IllustrationH in the 
Text. 4to, 36a. 

The issue of this book in Parts is now completed. 
Part 18, Appendix, price Is., now ready. Cases for 1» nd»rg 
can be obtained through all BcxdpeUera. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS : the Auto- 

biography of Martha von Tilling. By BERTHA yon 
SUTTNEB. Authorised Translation by T. HOLMES. 
Revised by the Author. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

•** This is a translation of a romance which has obtained 
agreat success on the Continent under the same of “ Die 
Waffen Nieder.” Baroness Suttner’B object in this story is 
to awake the attention of all thinking persons to the evils of 
war, and to the possibility of finding a remedy for it in a 
voluntary establishment of arbitration tribunals and mutual 
disarmament. 


New Serial Story by the AUTHOR of 'THE BOUSE 
Of the WOLF.” Bee LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. 

Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—January. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD St SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


IVf ESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART REPRODUCERS, 

IS, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 

Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 
Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CO. have 
the latest and most improved prooesses. Specimens on view. Prices 
on application. ___ 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 

Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art , Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace , Manufactures , Photographs, 
Machinery , Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, d‘C., die., 
at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and pricelist on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

BOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR. W. 


nor. Loisxr m D ISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING -nnlike mnolmrtnni. I,*' 

memorfBt restored—the worst made good, and the best better. Ant 
Soot learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. A self coaching 
method for all subjects. Invalu¬ 
able to the Legal, Medical, Clerical, 
Musical, Dramatic, and all other 
Professions and Bualnessea Lest 
Edition contains 

one Thousand applications lit 
PROSPECTUK POS'iT FTfEET"* 
With opinions of Mr. It. A. PkOCTOA, 
DR. ANDREW WILSON, Ac. 

Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes in 

NEVER FORGETTING and CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Alio tanght in Classes or Privately at the address below. 
PROF. LOISETTE, 87, New O xford StreetJ^ndon, W.C. 



A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: being the Memoirs of 
Gaston dc Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By Stanley J* 
Wryman, Author of “The House of the Wolf.” 
Chape. I.—IH. 

REMINISCENCES of EDINBURGH 80CIETY nearly 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. By the Author of "Letters 
K nox tiik Baltic.” 

A FEAT of ’92. By A. H. Beesly. 

THE GENTLEMAN OPPOSITE. By E. Chilton. 

THE “DONNA” in 1892.—I. By the Aitiiob of “Charles 
Lowdkr. II. By the Editor. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of VILLAGE LIFE. By Rev. 
J. Vavoiiax. 

THE MINISTER'S MONEY. By W. J. Lacey. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Akdreiv Lano. 

London : LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 

NEW YORK: 15, EAST 16th STREET. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 

LIST. 


Two New Serial Stories commence in the 
January issue of 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 

NOW HEADY. 

“DIANA TEMPEST," 

By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, Author of 
"The Danvers Jewels"; and 

“THE ROMANCE OF RECINALD GRAHAM,” 

By A NE W WRITER. _ 

NOW BEADY. 

MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. 

By GORDON HAKE. 1 vol, demy 8vo, 15s. 

“ Leigh Hunt (aid of ‘ John Bunds ’ that it mu ‘ written 
in better spirits' than any other English book. This is a 
book that is quite as full of good spirits as * John Bunds 
quite as full of wit whioh is wisdom and wisdom which is 

wit, and a whim finer than Amory's own.These genial 

pagrs—pages as full of sunshine as a haymaking on a bright 
June day.” - A thenatum. _ 


NOW READY. 

THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. 

By ALFRED T. STORY. With Numerou* Illustrations 
from Paintings or Sketches by Linnell. 2 vols., demy 
8vo, 28s. 

“Will not fail in interest to any Englishman, whether he 
care about art or not ."—Saturday Review. 

“No one can rise from its perusal without feeling mentally 
braced and strengthened.*’— Observer. 

“ A perfect treasury of anecdotes.”—.Da i7y Telegraph. 

• “ Will be valuable to all who wish to inform tnemselves of 
the history of a great artist.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 

RED-LETTER DAYS of MY 

LIFE. By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE. 2 vols., 
post 8vo, 2 Is. 

“A book that contains memoirs of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Whew el, Faraday, Kinglake, and the Brownings, could 
hardly fail to be entertaining. But Mrs. Crosse has exercised 
the principle of selection, and there is little in her book that is 
not new, and very little indeed that could have been omitted 
with advantage- .lualities too rare in memoirs.” 

Pall Mall Gazelle. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF "THE SIN OF J008T 
AV^UNGH.” 

GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 

MAARTENS, Author of “ An Old Maid’s Love.” 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“ A very able and, what is perhaps more rare, a moviftg 
psychological study. From first to last nothing but compas¬ 
sion is excited by the ill-starred Elias Los tell, shut out, as the 
result of an accident, from communication with the world 
around him; and yet. within the narrow bounds of a half- 
deadened mind, capable of generous as well as emotional 
feeling.”— Morning Post . _ 


FOURTH EDITION. 

MRS. BLIGH. By Rhoda Brough- 

TON, Author of “ Nancy,” “ Cometh up as a Flower.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo. _ 


NOW READY. 

WHEN CHARLES the FIRST 

was KING. By J. 8. FLETCHER. 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ELSA.” 

THE STEP-SISTERS. By E. 

McQUEEN GRAY. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO 

BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

FOR LILIAS. By Rosa Nouchette 

CAREY, Author of “wee Wifle,” “Nellie’s Memo¬ 
ries,” &c. ▲ New Edition. 1 vel., crown 8vo, 6s. 

CLEVEDEN. By Mary Linskill, 

Author of “ Between the Heather and the Northern Sea.” 
A New Edition, l vol., crown 8vo, 6a. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Second Edition, fcap. 8vo. 

STRAY VERSES, 1889-1890. By 

ROBERT LORD HOUGHTON, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. With Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of 
Lord Tennyson. _ [7n January. 

With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 

SIR HENRY MAINE : a Brief Memoir 

of hie Life. By the Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT 
DUFF. With some of his Indian Speeches and Minutes. 
Selected and Edited by WHITLEY STOKES. D.C.L. 

[ This day. 

Fourth Edition, greatly improved, with many New Illus¬ 
trations, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

FREAMS ELEMENTS of AGRI- 

CULTURE. . 


Crown 8 to, 2a. 6d. 

THE MISSION of the CHURCH. By 

the Rev. CHARLES GORE, Editor of " Lax Handl." 


With very many Illustrations, medium 8vo, 15s. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN; 

Design, View., and Pisnte. By W. ROBINSON, F.L S. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of William Cowper. By Thomas 

Wright. (Fisher Unwin.) 

There is such a charm in the melancholy 
of Cowper that any Life of him must present 
many points of interest; and this volume, 
massive though it be, by the principal of the 
school at Olney which is called after his 
name, is no exception to the rule. The 
enthusiasm which animated the former 
work on The Town of Cowper has not 
abandoned Mr. Wright in his present 
enterprise. 

From the first page to the last the task 
is pursued with unflagging energy. One 
qualification for his labours on the career 
of Cowper is possessed by him in a larger 
degree than by any of his predecessors, and 
it is not likely that he will be excelled in 
this respect by any of his successors. He 
has lived for many years in the town which 
formed a hermitage for the poet during the 
most active years of his life (if such a 
term can be applied to any part of it), 
and from its inhabitants he has picked up 
every scrap of legendary history that could 
be gleaned. The houses in which Cowper 
and his friends lived are familiar to him 
from the cellar to the garret. He knows 
every inch of the country over which the poet 
used to take his daily walks, can describe 
its present condition from personal know¬ 
ledge, and can present to us, from the points 
which his inquiries have succeeded in 
collecting, a picture of its state in the past. 
What an advantage this is may be easily 
seen by a reference to the pages descriptive 
of the town of Olney and the changes which 
have taken place in it during the last cen¬ 
tury ; by a perusal of the particulars of the 
charming old mansion of Gayhurst, which de¬ 
lighted Cowper so much on his first visit that 
he playfully confessed “ to need the talents 
of Cox or Langford, the auctioneers, to do 
the whole scene justice” ; or by the details 
of the walks at Weston Underwood, the 
home of the Throckmortons, amid the still¬ 
ness of which the poet used to roam almost 
daily. Moreover, the work is admirably 
illustrated and printed in type almost 
incapable of improvement. Still, with all 
these advantages its pages cannot be called 
“ easy reading,” and this drawback is partly 
due to the 201 sections into which the text 
is divided. This system of division un¬ 
doubtedly enables the reader to close the 
volume at any moment, but with equal 
certainty it breaks unduly the connexion 
of the narrative. 

Much has been done in recent years 


for the illustration of Cowper’s life, 
and further matter still is promised. 
His Letters, which have never yet been 
collected into any one harmonious whole, 
and many of which only appeared with 
frequent and unjustifiable excisions, have 
been read by Mr. Wright “ in consecutive 
order ” ; and he promises to issue, “ as soon 
as possible,” the whole set of Cowper’s 
epistles now in print or in manuscript, 
“ with annotations.” Such a scheme is 
worthy of all encouragement, and let us 
hope that these editorial notes and com¬ 
ments will not be pushed to any indefensible 
excess. The diary of Samuel Teedon, a 
schoolmaster at Olney—who exercised a 
great influence over Cowper’s mind during 
many years of his life, an influence, as we 
learn, far beyond that of either Newton or 
Lady Hesketh—has been laid open to his 
inspection by its present owner, and this too 
will soon be published “ with annotations.” 
From such unpoetical sources as ledgers and 
day-books of the local tradesmen many new 
facts have been drawn ; and now for the first 
time the parish registersof Olney have yielded 
up their buried entries about the acquaint¬ 
ances by whom Cowper was surrounded. 
Occasionally Mr. Wright may be said to err 
in his ready acquiescence in the gossip of pre¬ 
vious chroniclers. It does not add to the 
fun of “ John Gilpin ” to know the name of 
its subject, even if his identity could be 
settled beyond the possibility of doubt; but 
for my part I should certainly require better 
evidence than that hitherto suppiied to the 
world to induce me to accept aB conclusive 
the statement which has been made as to his 
name. It rests on the assertion of a writer 
in the Aldine Magazine for 1839, who received 
the assurance fifty years previously from a 
certain “ John Annesley Colet.” 

Mr. Wright accepts, and is justified in so 
doing, the fatal dream of Cowper at the end 
of February, 1773, as one of the chief 
factors in bringing about the unhappy con¬ 
dition of mind in which he was enchained 
for the last twenty-seven years of his life. 
It is true that this dream is only a fresh 
proof of the habitual morbidness with which 
Cowper was seized, but the hold which it 
possessed over his intellect effectually pre¬ 
vented him from returning to sanity. The 
exact words expressed in the vision are 
unknown to us; they were studiously con¬ 
cealed by the unhappy dreamer. But their 
substance is no secret. They conveyed to him 
that his soul was slain beyond redemption. 
He was hopelessly lost to any possibility 
of salvation: such was the sombre thought 
ever present in his mind. There was much 
in the circumstances surrounding his life 
to cut off all chance of his recurring to a 
healthier frame of mind. While Newton 
was at Olney, he pressed Cowjper into his 
service as a helper; and the sensitive recluse 
who shrank from any appearance in public 
was driven into leading prayer-meetings, 
by which “his mind was always greatly 
agitated for some hours preceding.” He 
suffered, too, from want of variety in occu¬ 
pation, and from lack of sufficient oppor¬ 
tunities of relaxation in harmless amuse¬ 
ment. Agreeable friends were always 
welcomed with warmth by him; but they 
could not enter into the secluded recesses 


of his life with the Unwins at Huntingdon 
nor were they likely to be found in any 
number in the still less attractive town of 
Olney or in the small village of Weston 
Underwood. When he did adopt some 
occupation for his leisure hours, the tasks 
were not always felicitously chosen. The 
pain of translating Homer must often have 

roved very wearisome to his spirit. The 

rudgery of “playing the commentator” 
on the works of Milton became a burden 
beyond enduranoe. At the close of his life, 
other cares pressed heavily upon him. His 
protige, Dick Coleman, whom he had edu¬ 
cated from an infant, did not justify his 
patron’s bounty. When the scapegrace 
made his way to London, money had to be 
supplied for his return to Olney; and when 
he came back to Bedfordshire, the only way 
to conceal his intoxication from the poet was 
to expel him from the house. Cowper tried 
a second experiment in charity of this kind, 
and having failed in his ’prentice hand on 
man, hoped for better fortune in training 
a little girl. The second trial proved almost 
as disastrous as the first. The girl thought 
of nothing but finery, and when Mrs. 
Unwin became infirm, habitually neglected 
her. 

The friends of Cowper are favoured with 
much attention on Mr. Wright’s part. 
Mrs. Unwin, Lady Hesketh, and Lady 
Austin are the chief; and if he does not 
conceal the gloom and anxiety caused to the 
poet by the decay in health of the first of 
these ladies, he bestows a still warmer 
acknowledgment on the services rendered 
to him while she was still in the enjoyment 
of health. Cowper knew but few of the 
literary men of his day. Hayley was the 
chief of his associates in literature; and on 
his visit to Hayley under that Sussex hill, 
“ which in Buckinghamshire might well 
pass for a mountain, he was introduced to 
Hurdis, the professor of poetry, and to 
Charlotte Smith, the unfortunate woman 
who was driven by stem necessity into that 
practice of novel writing which is now the 
chosen amusement of so many hundreds of 
her sex. His connexion, the young John 
Johnson, “ Johnny of Norfolk,” as he was 
sportively called, was also a poet with a MS. 
poem for his relative’s praise or censure; 
and although Thomas Park, who made 
acquaintance with him in 1792, is now 
better known as an antiquary, he, too, had 
another poem for Cowper to criticise. Mrs. 
King, the wife of a neighbouring parson, 
was possessed of much literary taste; and 
Rose, who largely ministered to his happi¬ 
ness in his later years, had sufficient discern¬ 
ments to present him with a copy of Burns’s 
poems. 

A few passages, carelessly if not un¬ 
grammatically expressed, have fallen under 
my notice while reading this volume. 
Mr. Wright would do well to correct to 
“Glynn” the name of the physician men¬ 
tioned on p. 192, and to revise the dates on 
p. 203. Pitt did not, as stated on p. 343, 
dissolve on finding that his majority had 
dwindled to one, but when the majority 
against him had been reduced to that 
vanishing point. The name of Dean Burgon 
is misspelt more than once. 

W, P. Courtney. 
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The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, being a 
Becord of Excavation and Exploration in 
1891. By J. Theodore Bent. (Long¬ 
mans.) 

Aided by grants from the Boyal Geographi¬ 
cal Society, the British Association, and the 
Chartered South Africa Company, Mr. 
Bent, who had already done some practical 
archaeological work in Persia and the 
Levant, undertook last year to explore and 
report upon the remarkable monuments 
scattered over the uplands between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, with a view, if 
possible, to determining their date and 
origin. He was accompanied, as on 
previous journeys, by his wife, who took 
most of the photographs, and by Mr. 
B. N. W. Swan, who prepared the maps 
and plans by which this volume is profusely 
illustrated. The expedition, which occupied 
just a twelvemonth (January 1891 to 
January 1892) naturally directed its atten¬ 
tion chiefly to the great circular building of 
Zimbabwe and the other structures on the 
neighbouring heights at Fort Victoria, 
which, if not the oldest, are certainly the 
most important, and in a sense the proto¬ 
types of all the others. Here two months 
were well spent in clearing the ground 
of the vegetation covering the ruins, study¬ 
ing their general plan and more striking 
details, excavating some of the most likely 
spots, and collecting numerous objects of art 
or symbolism, weapons and implements in 
clay, soapstone, bronze, and iron, thus 
brought to light. But in estimating the 
value of Mr. Bent’s main conclusions it is 
important to note that the ruins cover a 
vast area, much of which still remains un¬ 
touched. Still, all the more salient features 
of Zimbabwe have doubtless been revealed, 
and these compared with the analogous 
structures visited at Mangwendi’s, Chip- 
unza’s, Makoni’s, and other more northern 
districts on the Mashonaland plateau. 

It results from the distinctly pagan 
character of all these remains, as well as 
from the historical references to them, 
which at all events go back to the first 
appearance of the Portuguese on the east 
coast some four hundred years ago, that 
neither the Portuguese themselves, nor the 
Arabs of the Mohammedan period, had any 
hand in their erection. Still less can they 
be attributed to any of the indigenous 
negroid Bantu populations, whose know¬ 
ledge of architecture has not yet got beyond 
the earth and wooden stage. The great 
strength of the outer walls and their 
strategic position on commanding sites, 
taken in connexion with the curious finds at 
Zimbabwe, the crucibles and the long rows 
of gold crushing-stones still in situ in several 
places, show plainly that the buildings were 
erected by some highly civilised intruding 
people of antiquity, whose sole object in 
settling in that country was the quest of 
gold, and a prominent feature of whose 
religion was phallic worship. Few will 
feel disposed to question these general con¬ 
clusions of Mr. Bent, whose further infer¬ 
ence that all the conditions point at 
some Semitic people, Arabs rather than 
Phoenicians, Himyarites of the South 
rather than any of the Northern tribes, 
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also seems reasonable. It is noteworthy 
that in remote prehistoric times the 
Himyarites crossed over from Yemen and 
established themselves in Abyssinia, where 
they founded the Axumite empire, and 
where they are still represented by the 
Tigre, Amharic, and Shoa nations, all of 
Geez (Himyaritic) speech. It is announced 
that Mr. Bent is about to visit Abyssinia 
for the purpose of exploring the ruins of 
Axum, which of all ruins in the world are 
the most likely to throw light on those of 
Mashona and Manioa lands. 

Other inferences are not so obvious : as, 
for instance, that the Dutch Boers are to be 
specially censured for calling the giraffe a 
“camel leopard” (tie), and the leopard a 
“tiger”; that the ruminants seen by Mr. 
Bent on the banks of the Pungwe were 
“ deer of every conceivable species,” and not 
antelopes; that clicks are heard north of 
the Zambesi, in such words as “Nyanza” 
or “ Mpwapwa,” or at all except from in¬ 
truding Zulu-Kafirs ; that Dos Santos wrote 
a work on Asia (“Do Asia ”); that all the 
Mashonas should be called Makalangas, or 
that there is any reason why their country 
should not be called “ Mashonaland ” ; that 
Karl Mauch was the first to visit the 
Zimbabwe ruins in modern times, and that 
this word Zimbabwe means “here is the 
great kraal,” thus worked out: “ Zi is 
the Abantu root for a village, amzi being 
in Zulu the term for a collection of kraals. 
Zimbab would signify something the same, 
or rather ‘ the great kraal,’ ana we is the 
terminal denoting an exclamation,” argal, 
&e. It is surprising that Mr. Bent should 
have committed himself to such an astound¬ 
ing derivation as this, which violates the 
whole spirit of Bantu speech. He fre¬ 
quently quotes De Barros; and De Barros 
had already given the correct meaning of the 
word “a court” or “royal residence,” the 
components, as elsewhere explained by this 
writer, “being nzimba, a house, residence, 
and mbuie, a lord or chief, hence nzimba- 
mbuie, zimbabye, zimbaoi, &c., as it is 
variously written. In the wide-spread 
Chinyanja language of Nyassaland mbuie 
still means a lord, and nyumba a house, 
where ny interchanges with nj, ns.”* But 
it is impossible to follow Mr. Bent when ho 
leaves his own special province. 

A protest must also be raised against his 
slip-shod style, which teems with solecisms 
and vulgarities of all kinds that a little 
attention might have easily avoided. We 
have occurring within a few pages such 
expressions as “ the natives and their chiefs 
have little or no identity (sic) left to them ”; 
“as we only lost two out of thirty-six 
[oxen] from this disease we voted it succes- 
ful ” ; “a lot of the youths ” ; “the north¬ 
ward road becoming hideous again ” ; “ the 
Bechuanaland feud tribes ” ; “in this pond 
we intended to do good things in the washing 
line ” ; “ everything was arranged in the 
most beautiful manner,” and many other 
“ beautiful ” specimens of the sermopedestris. 

Mr. Swan’s plans and maps are all good, 
and most helpful in following the text. He 
also contributes a chapter on the orientation 
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and measurements of the Zimbabwe ruins, 
besides appendices on the Geography and 
Meteorology of Mashonaland, lists of stations 
astronomically observed, and other useful 
matter. 

A. H. Keaxe. 


London. By Walter Besant. (Chatto & 

Windus.) 

Some of us who look back to the earlier 
novels of Mr. Besant feel a grudge against 
him, that he has for so long been producing 
books compounded of a mixture of and- 
quorianism and fiction. Sometimes the 
result is a historical novel; sometimes, as 
now, a more entertaining contribution to 
general literature. In the present volume 
his endeavour harbeen to present 
“ pictures of the City of London—instan¬ 
taneous photographs, showing the streets, the 
buildings, and the citizens at work and at play. 
Above all the citizens, with their daily life in 
the streets, in the shops, in the churches, and 
in the houses ; the merchant in the quays and 
on ’Change; the shopkeeper of Cheapside; the 
priests and the monks and the friars; the 
shouting of those who sell; the laughter and 
singing of those who feast and drink; the 
ringing of the bells; the dragging of the criminal 
to the pillory; the Biding of the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen; the river with its boats and 
barges; the cheerful sound of pipe and tabor; 
the stage with its tumblers and its rope-dancers: 
the 'prentices with their clubs; the evening 
dance in the streets. I want my pictures to 
show all these things.” 

This quotation not only puts before us 
the aims and method of the book, but gives 
us a fair specimen of its style. Mr. Besant 
is a little slapdash and a little given to 
under rate difficulties. Still, it is a pleasure 
in these hesitating and sceptical days to 
come across a man who feels equal to the 
task of catching “ the cheerful sound of 
pipe and tabor ” by means of instantaneous 
photography. 

In the first chapter Mr. Besant espouses 
with mucli enthusiasm the opinion adopted 
by Mr. Loftie among others, that London, 
or rather Augusta, was deserted for a time 
during the English conquest, and that when 
the East Saxons entered it they found it 
desolate and ruinous. The hypothesis, 
which previous writers have put forward 
with becoming hesitation, presents no diffi¬ 
culties for our author, who is evidently 
roud of his argument in favour of it. But 
e seems to carry “ cocksureness ” here and 
elsewhere to an unnecessary pitch ; and he 
certainly does not strengthen his presenta¬ 
tion of the case by the imaginary ‘ ‘ unpub¬ 
lished chapter from the Chronicle of a lay¬ 
man, a British citizen,” supposed to have 
fled from the doomed city, a chapter written 
as no published chapter from any early 
Chronicle assuredly is. In his desire to be 
picturesque and realistic Mr. Besant fre¬ 
quently interpolates passages of this sort- 
letters, dialogues, and so forth, due entirely 
to his own imagination, but far inferior in 
vividness and point to actual extracts from 
contemporary records. And as he also 
shows a curious dislike to give the names 
of his authorities, the plain man who looks 
at his pictures is likely to get a somewhat 
confused impression as to where fact ends 
and fiction begins. 
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Unfortunately Mr. Besant is so intent on 
his camera that he forgets such trifles as 
names and dates. The general reader, 
whose ignorance is not easily fathomed, is 
left to sort the pictures without much guide. 
Thus, in the second chapter there is nothing 
to warn him that the not very intelligible 
account of a Mystery play in the church 
of St. George, Botolph-lane (p. 77), does 
not refer to the “ later Saxon times,” which 
is the last chronological reference (p. 76). 
In fact, if he takes the passage in its plain 
and natural sense, there is a direct sugges¬ 
tion that such a play could be seen before 
the Conquest; for after the description of 
the lives of women “in the later Saxon 
times ” the author adds, “ Let us walk into 
the narrow streets and see something more 
closely of the townfolk,” and in the course 
of the walk invites us to see the Mystery. 
The mention of Walter Map (p. 79) tells the 
student that we have skipped a couple of 
centuries, but the general reader is quite as 
likely as not to overlook it. 

Making allowances for these things and 
for Mr. Besant’s somewhat aggressive air 
of superiority toward monks and priests 
and such poor creatures, his chapters on 
Mediaeval London are pleasant reading. 
Here and there he seems a little surprised 
at what most other folk have known for a 
long time. He is struck by the number of 
churches in London dedicated to early 
French saints, especially St. Martin. The 
Prayer-book calendar is evidence of this 
popularity of French saints in England up 
to the time of the Reformation. The con¬ 
stant intercourse between the British Church 
and that of Gaul, the part played by 
missionaries coming from French monas¬ 
teries, especially that founded by St. Martin 
at Marmontier, in the conversion of the 
west and north of the island, as well as 
the immense reputation of many of 
the French saints in Western Europe, 
all help to explain this popularity. St. 
Augustine was himself consecrated arch¬ 
bishop at Arles, while several of his com¬ 
panions came from Gaul. As might be 
expected, Mr. Besant warmly denounces 
the destruction of the venerable college and 
chapel of St. Katherine’s by the Tower, 
which had survived the Reformation and 
the chances and changes of history until 
the present century, and he prophesies that 
some day it will be sent back to East 
London. 

Notwithstanding a certain want of sym¬ 
pathy with the romantic and the religious 
sides of mediaeval life, Mr. Besant’s account 
is not unfair to the middle ages. He sees 
that the condition of the people was not so 
bad as it has sometimes been painted; that 
with regard to the treatment of criminals, 
the intercourse between the classes and the 
masses, the amusements of the poor, and 
some other matters, things were really 
batter before the Reformation than during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

In his chapters on Tudor London, Mr. 
Besant calls emphatic attention to the 
hideous havoek made by the Reformers in the 
city. The senseless and brutal destruction of 
sacred buildings, libraries, monuments, and 
works of art, the wicked waste of valuable 
things which can never be replaced, these, 


even apart from the spoliation of the poor, 
are almost enough to make one doubt 
whether the great movement of the six¬ 
teenth century did not, on the whole, bring 
more loss than gain. The author is per¬ 
haps too good a Protestant to be touched 
with a doubt of this sort; but his picture of 
ruin is vivid and appalling. Unfortunately, 
here again his want of regard for chrono¬ 
logy is a little reckless. Sir Thomas Browne, 
born in 1605, could hardly have been 
a favourite among sixteenth century readers, 
nor can Lucy Hutchinson, who was born in 
1620, be bracketted with Lady Jane Grey 
as a Tudor blue-stocking; the song on 
p. 245, if properly quoted, is obviously at 
least a century later than Elizabeth’s reign; 
and the play of “ Troilus and Cressida ” can 
hardly be dated before the death of Stowe. 
These, however, are small specks in Mr. 
Besant’s interesting gossip. 

The book improves towards the end; the 
last two chapters are distinctly the best. 
The chapter on the London of Charles II. 
is largely taken up by descriptions of the 
Plague and the Fire. Of course Pepys is 
drawn on, but hardly as much as he deserves. 
(By the way, what authority has Mr. Besant 
for speaking of Sir John Evelyn?) Mr. 
Besant reminds us that there was some 
chance that the city would be rebuilt on a 
symmetrical plan after the fire. He says, 
in his optimistic way, 

“ Had either [plan] been adopted, the City of 
London would have been as artificial and as 
regular as a new American town, or the city of 
Turin. Very happily, while the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen were considering the matter the 
people had already begun to build. A most 
fortunate thing it was that the city rose again 
on its old lines, with its winding streets and 
narrow lanes.” 

The truth is, that if the wide avenues 
radiating from St. Paul’s had been adopted, 
as proposed by Wren, there would have 
been no need to constantly destroy seven¬ 
teenth century buildings in order to make 
the streets of sufficient width to accommodate 
the modern traffic. The great thoroughfares 
would have had more character and archi¬ 
tectural beauty than they have to-day, when 
destruction of the old has to precede every 
improvement. 

In the final chapter Mr. Besant gives a 
bright, though of course fragmentary, 
account of bourgeois life in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It is pleasant 
to find the biographer of the Chaplain of 
the Fleet defending the character of the 
clergy of that day against the charges of 
slothfulness and worldliness usually made 
against them. He points out that, at a time 
when doctrinal orthodoxy was regarded as 
more important than it commonly is nowa¬ 
days, the clergyman’s first and most obvious 
duty was to preach. There was little philan¬ 
thropic and educational work; not much 
visiting; no Bible classes, mothers’ meetings, 
or magic-lantern lectures. But, per contra, 
the clergyman was a divine and a scholar. 
Nowadays he is neither. 

“ We have no divines now, and very few 
scholars among the parish clergy, or even 
among the bishops. Here and there one or 
two divines are found upon the episcopal 
bench and one or two at Oxford or Cambridge; 
in the parish churches none. We do not ask 


for divines or even for preachers; we want 
organisers, administrators, athletes, and singers. 
And the only reason for calling the time of 
George the Second a dead time for the Church 
seems to be that its clergy were not like our 
own.” 

No doubt the abuse of the Georgian clergy 
has been a little overdone, as Messrs. Abbey 
and Overton’s interesting volumes clearly 
show. But Mr. Besant has tried to prove 
too much. The London clergy were not a 
fair sample for the whole body. In very 
few country towns, not to speak of villages, 
was daily service kept up as it was in 
London, where in nearly half the churches 
—44 out of 109—daily service was the rule. 
Parson Barnabas, Parson Trulliber, and 
Mr. Supple came from country parishes. 
The fox-hunting convivial parson was not a 
scholar or a divine, any more than is the 
average country vicar of to-day. 

Readable as these later chapters are, they 
are necessarily incomplete and a little 
scrappy. There are great omissions. We 
get, for instance, little or no account of the 
play, the opera, the oratorio, the club, the 
gambling-hell, the prize-ring, and the bear¬ 
ring—all of which come fairly into Mr. 
Besant’s design. The accounts of ex¬ 
penditure are new and interesting, though 
they would have been more valuable if 
exact particulars as to their origin and 
authenticity had been given. And,like the 
earlier chapters, these also contain some 
extraordinary slips. Mr. Besant must surely 
know that Taylor, the water-poet, did not 
live “ a little later ” than Lord Nelson, but 
nearly two centuries before him. 

There is nothing in the title-page or preface 
to indicate that the work originally appeared 
in the pages of an Anglo-American monthly 
magazine, as I believe was the case. This 
omission may be in agreement with the 
common practice, but is surely hardly fair 
to the reader or the buyer. 

The illustrations are numerous, and on 
the whole excellent. Many of them are 
reproductions of early and authentic wood- 
cuts ; but the sources are seldom indicated. 
If the origin and date had been added, the 
interior of the Red Bull Playhouse on p. 279 
—whichis the well-known cut for Kirkman’s 
Drolls (1672)—would hardly be given as an 
illustration of the strictly Tudor drama. The 
artists’ names might have been mentioned. 

There are a few misprints:—“ Exported ” 
(p. 192, 1. 9 from the bottom) should be 
“imported.” On p. 342, in the quotation 
from Trivia, “ Camavian ” should be “ Cor- 
navian,” as in the quarto edition of Gay 
(1720); though some of the later editions 
have “ Camavian.” 

F. Ryland. 


GERMAN CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

“ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” 
herausgeg. von W. Nowack. I. Die 
Psalmen, von Fr. Baethgen. H. Das 
Buck Jesaia, von Bernh. Duhm. (Got¬ 
tingen : Yandenhoeck & Ruprecht.) 

A plan for a new commentary on the 
Old Testament, thoroughly up to date in 
scholarship, will excite general interest 
among students. The programme adds, with 
an allusion to recent German expository 
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works, that it will not be too elaborate for 
ractical clergymen, and that it will neither 
. nsh up difficulties nor condescend to 
illegitimate scientific compromise. Two 
volumes of the series are now before us, 
and we can at any rate say that they are 
not written in the interests of any theologi¬ 
cal or critical school. The programme is no 
doubt carried out in some respects more 
fully by Duhm than by Baetbgen; but in 
intention there is no difference between 
them. Both are good and conscientious 
historical theologians; but Duhm is the 
more mature and more consistent of the 
two. A few words must be said about this : 
to understand either scholar, we must know 
his antecedents. First, as to the commentator 
on the Psalms. Known originally as a fine 
Syriac scholar, he brought out in 1888 an 
archaeological and philological work on the 
Old Semitic names of God.* But he was 
no Dryasdust; he interspersed his really 
valuable notices of famous and obscure 
divinities with statements on the current 
controversy as to the history of Biblical 
religion. Here is a specimen. The writer 
is arguing that “ in spite of his sometimes 
troubled faith, we are fully entitled to call 
David a monotheist.” He remarks: 

“ For the justification of this, see especially 
l'j. xviii., which, in my opinion, is as certainly 
by David as Judges v. is by Deborah. Stade, 
it is true, decrees that David cannot have com¬ 
posed any Psalms, and it is my own conviction 
that most of tho songs in our Psalter which bear 
the heading ‘ of David ’ come from other poets. 
But on external and internal grounds Ps. xviii. 
cmnot well be denied to him.” 

He then proceeds to quote w. 37-38 and 41- 
42 as in perfect harmony with the accounts 
of David’s wars in Samuel, and remarks 
that “ such a mode of thought does not, as 
Kuenen supposes, imply a low religious 
standpoint, as is clear from the noble words 
with which the Psalm opens; while the 
exclamation in v. 32 unconditionally 
excludes every form of polytheism.” In 
other words, you may quote any part of 
Samuel that suits the Davidic authorship 
of the Psalm, and reject all those parts 
which conclusively prove that David was 
not a conscious believer in the God of 
prophetic religion. Elsewhere Baetbgen 
expresses the opinion that the result which 
he has reached with regard to the divine 
name Shaddai will be “ greedily caught up 
as a new argument for the post-Exilic 
origin of the so-called 1 Grundsehrift ’ and 
its complete untrustworthiness in questions 
of the history of religion.” The work from 
which these quotations are made was written 
in 1888. We are bound, I think, to look 
with some suspicion on the results of the 
Psalm-criticism of such a writer. 

And yet, beyond question, Prof. Baetbgen 
has made progress since 1888. There is 
not a word of apologetics in the present 
volume. No attempt is made to prop up 
any doctrines; once only have I noticed a 
reference to the Christian Messiah. Iudeed, 
a number of favourite proof-passages of 
theologians are at once removed by the 
nation-theory, of which the author has 

, * Britrage zur semitwhen Beligionsgcschichte (re¬ 
viewed by l’rof. Sayre in the Academy of Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1888.) 


become almost too thorough a supporter. 
If it was a shock to the older orthodox 
divines to hear that shdhath (Ps. xvi. 10) 
could not mean “ corruption,” what must it 
be to the present generation to be told that 
the speaker in Ps. xvi. is the people of 
Israel ? But I must not enter at length into 
this subject, aDd will only add that Prof. 
Baethegen some years ago made an elaborate 
study of the fragments and compends of 
Theodore of Mopsuestia on the Psalms. 
Just as he swears by the versions in text- 
criticism, so he may almost be said to swear 
by Theodore in the interpretation of the 
Psalms; and I think that in both cases 
he is not as discriminating as could be 
wished. On the “ higher criticism,” too, he 
has presumably made progress since 1888. 
His present view of Ps. xviii. is certainly 
an improvement on that which he then put 
forward. He believes in an original 
Davidic “ song of triumph,” which, to use 
a significant Germanism, has been worked 
over. Not only the form but the contents 
of this supposed song have been seriously 
modified by a later writer, and it is difficult 
to see how the result can be called Davidic 
at all. No other certainly Davidic Psalm 
is admitted (though Baethgen states boldly 
that Psalms iii. and iv. may be David’s 
work), and only thirty or forty Psalms are 
referred to the pre-Exilic period, among 
which neither Ps. ii. nor Ps. cx. is included. 
Four Psalms (among them Ps. ii. and cx.), 
and probably several more, are Maccabaean. 
Some of the rest are Exilic, but most post- 
Exilic. 

Ought not reasonable critics to be con¬ 
tented with this ? it may be asked. Surely 
not. The author has not yet quite thrown 
off his educational prejudices. He has 
given up the traditional belief respecting 
“Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” but ap¬ 
parently retains fragments of the orthodox 
view of the religious state of Judah before 
the Exile. He can scarely yet have done 
justice to the theory of the historical de¬ 
velopment of the religion of Israel, of which 
Kuenen is the greatest though not at all a 
perfect exponent. Thirty or forty pre- 
Exilic Psalms! But unless these Psalms 
have been so “ worked over ” as to be 
virtually post-Exilic, this seems (I speak 
modestly, out of deference to Prof. Davidson 
and his expected Old Testament Theology) 
historically impossible. Altogether, I recom¬ 
mend the book, but without that warmth of 
praise which I could have wished. The 
programme of the publisher is not fully 
carried out. Even those archaeological 
lights, which from the character of the 
Beitrdge one might have expected, are 
wanting, while the ideas of the Psalter are 
reatly neglected. The Introduction is, no 
oubt, helpful; it presents multum in parvo. 
But even this is marred, not only by the 
author’s half-hearted criticism (which is 
at present very pardonable), but by his 
inability to discuss matters with other 
scholars. Frankly, I must maintain that he 
ought either to have studied my own work 
on the origin and ideas of the Psalter, or to 
have abstained from criticising it. His 
criticism of Prof. Robertson Smith’s view 
of the date of Psalms xliv., lxxiv., and 
lxxix. is also very inadequate. As a younger 


scholar, Prof. Baethgen was specially called 
upon to wait till he had time to digest hii 
reading. It is a pleasure to me to add that 
in a field in which he has before now proved 
his competence (the use of the versions us 
text-criticism), Prof. Baethgen shines, 
though even here a certain narrowness of 
view often prevents him from arriving at 
satisfactory results. 

Prof. Duhm, who by his Theologie 4*r 
Propheten (1875) proved his capacity alike 
for analytic and synthetic critical work, and 
his grasp of what was then a bold and 
revolutionary theory, is an older, and, one j 
may say without offence, a riper exegete j 
than Prof. Baethgen. I will not assert that 
his Isaiah is well adapted for busy clergy¬ 
men, but at any rate he goes more into 
those points which interest the largest 
number of students. The historical and 
exegetical study of the Book of Isaiah is 
materially advanced by this masterly work. 
That it is in a high degree original, and 
therefore does much more than bring the 
student abreast of the generaUy received 
opinions of critics, cannot be denied. Bnl 
this is the penalty which an editor has to 
pay for inviting the best scholars of the 
time to contribute to his series. And it 
may fairly be questioned whether the 
opposite plan, which would probably be 
adopted in a similar series in England, has 
not still greater disadvantages. For the 
traditional opinions of critics are continually 
being superseded; and to learn nothing but 
the generally received opinions is to be 
condemned at no distant date to go through 
the process of unlearning. Wisely, there 
fore, does the publisher in his programme 
speak of introducing the reader to the 
actual position of the problems of critical 
research; and if Prof. Duhm goes beyond 
even those who pass for advanced critics, 
yet, in the very act of doing so, he changes 
the position of the problems. The pro¬ 
gramme of the publisher is in my opinion 
fully carried out by Prof. Duhm, though I 
willingly admit that the student of Isaiah 
cannot dispense with the moderating influ¬ 
ences of a more cautiously progressive work, 
like Dillmann’s recent commentary. 

One of the best tests of the critical capacity 
of a commentator is his attitude towards 
Isaiah xl.-lxvi. To treat these chapters at 
a continuous work, written at the same 
period and from the same religions stand¬ 
point, was only defensible as an exaggerated 
protest against the extreme disintegration 
of some too bold critics. I have had the 
pleasure of noticing within the last few 
years how widely diffused the sense of this 
truth has become. But no such compre¬ 
hensive and thorough examination of Isaiah 
xl.-lxvi. has yet been produced as that 
which we have here. In his Theologie in 
Propheten we can only trace a few slight 
germs of Duhm’s present theory. He 
recognises that chapters xl.-lxvi. do not by 
any means form a symmetrical whole. The 
ideas of chaps, xl.-xlviii. are less developed 
than those of chaps, xlix.-lv. ; and it is not 
impossible, according to Duhm in 1S75, that 
the passages on the Servant of Yahve (xlii. 

1-7, xlix. 1-6, 1. 4-9, lii. 13, liii. 12), 
proceed from an older writing, of the age 
perhaps, of Jeremiah. Chapters lvi.-lix’ 
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have certain peculiarities of their own, for 
the explanation of which reference is made 
to Ewald. Chapter lx. forms a provisional 
dose of the book, which is expanded, and to 
some extent superseded by chaps, lxi.- 
Ixvi. Now, however, Duhm can indicate 
the work of three distinct writers in these 
concluding chapters of the traditional Isaiah. 
The oldest is the so-called Deutero-Isaiah, 
who wrote about n.c. 540, and probably 
lived near the Lebanon: he is the author of 
chaps, xl.-lv. (exdusive of the later inser¬ 
tions). From a later, and no doubt a post- 
Exilic writer, come the metrical passages on 
the Servant of Yahve (xlii. 1-4, xlix. t-6, 
1. 4-9, lii. 13, liii. 12). These pieces have 
points of contact with the Deutero-Isaiah as 
well as with Jeremiah and the book of Job, 
but were not known to the Deutero-Isaiah, 
since he makes no reference or allusion to 
them. Still later is the author of the third 
writing (chaps. Ivi.-lxvi.) who maybe called 
the Trito-Isaiah. The two halves of this 
work (chaps, lvi.-lx. and lxi.-lxvi.) appear 
to have been transposed by the editor of 
the composite work (Isa. xl.-lxvi.). The 
Trito-Isaiah lived and wrote in Jerusalem 
shortly before the public life of Nehe- 
miah. 

Prof. Duhm is equally keen and still more 
startling in his criticism of Isa. i.-xxxv. 
He holds that these chapters include very 
late additions, some of which were made at 
the close of the second century n.c. I will 
not take up space here with specifying them. 
Though much less advanced than Duhm, 
I find myself often in virtual agreement 
with him; notably I am struck by tho 
extent to which our observations coincide 
in chap. xix. It will be easy for reviewers 
to quarrel with the author; but the most 
conscientious of them will acknowledge that 
in keenness of insight Prof. Duhm surpasses 
all his predecessors, and that for every 
objection which does not relate to funda¬ 
mental critical principles he has a reply 
which cannot be treated with contempt. 
We in England are, no doubt, accustomed 
to call such criticism “ subjective ” ; but we 
are each of us in turn compelled to make 
terms with “ subjective criticism,” and some 
of us have found out before now that duly 
regulated “ subjectivity ” is an essential 
quality of every able critic. Certainly a 
prepared student of Isaiah may learn more 
from the present work than from any of the 
previous commentaries, not only in exe¬ 
gesis but in criticism, and not only in ques¬ 
tions of date and authorship but in the 
correction of the text (largely dictated by 
considerations of metre). One of the best 
specimens of his criticism will be found in 
Isa. iv. To some extent he defends this 
against Stade— i.e., he declines to strike out 
w. 5, 6, as a post-Exilic addition; but this 
is only because he is prepared to assign the 
whole of the chapter from v. 2 onwards 
to a later editor. The words, “ for upon 
all glory is a (nuptial) canopy,” are a still 
later insertion, presupposing the view that 
Yahve is Israel’s bridegroom, and the late 
reading hi 21 (for H2l). In v. 6a Duhm 
follows the Septuagint, giving an adequate 
explanation of the interpretation in our 
text. Among minor suggestions, perhaps 
that on liii. 9b deserves special mention. 


He reads p'Ett?, rendering not “oppressor,” 
but “ deceiver ” (from pa?V, defraudavit). 

T. K. Chetne. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Children of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. 

In 3 vols. (Heinemann.) 

The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade. In 3 
vols. (Cassells.) 

Sir Godfrey's Granddaughters. By Rosa 
Nouchette Carey. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Family Likeness. A Sketch in the Hima¬ 
layas. By B. M. Croker. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Orchardscroft. By Elsa D’Esterre Keeling. 
(Fisher TJnwin.) 

The Malboumians. By Francis Adams. 

(Eden, Remington & Co.) 

Sybil Trevyllian. By Lyndon (Mrs. Reginald 
Hughes). (New York : Ward & Drum¬ 
mond.) 

Far from To-day. By Gertrude Hall. 

(Boston, U.S.A.: Roberts.) 

Me. Zangwill’s first three-volume novel 
roves that he has other endowments besides 
umour, either of the old or the new kind. 
Indeed, Children of the Ghetto is rather 
deficient in humour of any kind, the only 
episode with a genuine smile in it being the 
ineffectual love-making of a young Hebrew 
who manifests a quite unhebraic timidity 
and shyness, and comes to grief by failing 
to take to heart the maxim “ faint heart 
never won fair lady.” Of late years the 
Jew has been increasingly en evidence in 
English fiction. George Eliot in Daniel 
Deronda, and Mr. Hall Caine in The Scape¬ 
goat, have treated him from the outside in 
a romantic and idealising fashion. The 
author of Violet Moses, a clever but rather 
cynical book published some two years ago, 
seemed to write from the inside as one 
native and to the manner born; but in 
intimacy of knowledge and unrelenting 
realism of handling, Mr. Zangwill leaves 
his predecessors far behind him. Dutch 
painting has a method which is, when 
rightly employed, interesting and attractive; 
but its elaborate verisimilitude is apt to be 
wearisome when applied to the details of a 
life with which we are altogether unfamiliar, 
because the spectator’s pleasure in homely 
realistic art depends very largely on his 
ability to compare the representation with 
the thing represented. Mr. Zangwill has 
hardly laid thus consideration sufficiently to 
heart, and in many portions of Children of 
the Ghetto the wood of narrative is hidden 
by the leafage of information: we feel that 
what we are reading is hardly a novel, but 
a clever treatise on the minutiae of manner 
and custom among the Jewish poor of 
London, illustrated by sketches of imaginary 
typical characters. Pope’s advice, “In 
every work regard the writer’s end,” is, 
however, sensible as well as just; and in 
Mr. Zangwill’s book the picture of Jewish 
life is the main thing, while the story is 
altogether subordinate. He has taken 
pains that the Hebraic effect shall not be 
weakened or confused by the introduction 
of an alien element. On a rough estimate 


we are introduced to about fifty men, 
women, and children, and there is not a 
Gentile among them. "We do not remain 
all the time in the Ghetto, for in the draw¬ 
ing-room of Mrs. Henry Goldsmith we 
breathe an atmosphere of painful respect¬ 
ability ; but it is respectability with a 
Hebrew difference, and the difference is 
not made to seem a pleasant one. That 
a Jewish club should have given Mr. 
Zangwill a banquet in recognition of 
his services to the race, surprises us, 
though some may think that his warning 
against the narrowing effect of separatist 
traditions is very good service indeed. But 
this is dangerous ground. The matter in 
hand is the literary quality of Mr. Zang¬ 
will’s novel, and this is decidedly good. 
His materials are not always well digested, 
but in the main he manages to achieve the 
effect at which he aims, and this is the 
really important thing. 

Mrs. Meade’s story is a rather striking 
and also rather depressing example of the 
“ medicated novel,” a kind of book to 
which, it will be remembered, Dr. 0. W. 
Holmes’s old lady friend expressed such a 
very strong objection. The heroine is a 
young woman with a somewhat unbalanced 
judgment, an uncomfortably alert conscience, 
and a morbidly excitable nervous system : 
just the sort of person who, if she wishes to 
preserve her mental equilibrium, ought not 
to burden herself with the weight of a great 
responsibility. Of course the one thing 
which she ought not to do is the one thing 
that she does, and the result of her doing it 
is to make A Medicine Lady one of the most 
harrowing of recent novels. Cecilia Har¬ 
vey, who has many claims to be described, 
not sarcastically but honestly, as a beautiful 
soul, begins her melancholy life very appro¬ 
priately by mistaking her vocation. She 
becomes a hospital nurse, and is dismissed 
from her post because a sudden failure of 
nerve endangers the life of a little patient 
to whom she is devotedly attached. This 
incident brings her into contact with Dr. 
Digby, a rising young man from whom 
great things are expected in the medical 
world; and early in the story Digby and 
Cecilia are married. He is an English 
Koch, who is working his way to a dis¬ 
covery of the cure of consumption by inocu¬ 
lation ; but he is accidentally killed before 
his discovery is perfected, and he leaves 
behind him a solemn charge that his papers 
and his lymph are to be either destroyed or 
placed in the hands of a medical colleague. 
Poor Cecilia’s feverish anxiety to do the 
right thing prompts her first to one course 
and then to the other; and finally, becoming 
aware that she is herself in the first stage 
of consumption, she resolves that she will 
make personal trial of the remedy and let 
her action be determined by the result. In 
a few weeks her alarming symptoms pass 
away, and she becomes stronger than she has 
ever been before; and being convinced that 
she has in her possession a remedial agency 
of proved efficacy and inestimable value, 
she begins quietly among the poor of 
her neighbourhood the work by which 
she earns the title of “the medicine 
lady.” Of course, in the end her husband’s 
fears are abundantly justified. Some of her 
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patients are cured, but others are killed; 
and when she realises that her own child is 
among the victims of her temerity, the 
over-wrought brain gives way, and she 
walks through the crowd of women who are 
cursing and stoning her with “ a smile upon 
her face, an insane light in her eyes.” 


Here she is discovered by that pleasant one would like to praise with some hearti- 
manly young fellow, Gerald Romilly, who ness. 

has fallen in love with the face on the canvas, The six stories in the dainty volume en- 
and who very properly transfers his affec- titled Far from To-Day are of imagination 


tion from the Juliet of paint to the Juliet of a fi compact. The American short tales, 
flesh and blood. The love story of course w hieh have of late attained a wide and 
provides the book with its centre of interest, well-deserved popularity in this country, 
and is a very good story of its kind; but the have not been lacking in this vitalising 
accessories in the shape of sketches of out- quality; but the art of Mrs. Sloseon and 
of-the-way life in India are the real attrac- Miss Wilkins is that of imaginative realism, 
tion of a very bright and interesting novel, while that of Miss Gertrude Hall is that of 
Miss Keeling’s Orchardscroft is a very imaginative romance: theirs is the work 
pleasant story of two children who were impassioned observation, hers of im- 
raised from the slums to a most desirable passioned invention. There is in her book 

_ _ f_1 _T__ J_j_il i_*_ __.1 


Such a story is a gratuitously harrowing and is a very good story of its kind; but the 
enforcement of the moral that “ a little accessories in the shape of sketches of out- 
learning is a dangerous thing ” ; but, apart of-the-way life in India are the real attrac- 
from its dismulness, A Medicine Lady is a tion of a very bright and interesting novel. 

5 l! v %?“n- attrac i. ive * n -° vel ; T . he 1 vil i ain l °T Miss Keeling’s Orchardtcroft is a verj 
Dr. Phillips, who tries to steal Digby’s leagant st * of tw0 cMdr ^ n who wer ) 

secret, ,s the only character who is obviously £ aised from slums to a most desirabl, 
unsatisfactory; and from the vilLams of and un . slum Hke position-one by the happ^ 
ordinary fiction no sensible person expects accident of ado £ tion> the other by tK 
much in the way of vratsambiance . 

trenius. It need hardb 


a fine, delicate fantasy that reminds one of 


accident of adoption, the other by the Hawthorne in his sweetest moods; and 


After the perusal of the third volume of 
Mrs. Meade’s book, one naturally wants to be 
soothed, and Sir Godfrey’s Granddaughters is 
pro-eminently soothing. There is nothing 
“ intense ” about the book ; it is simply a 


force of native genius. It need hardly 
be said that in the end they get married 
and lire happily ever afterwards; but it 


must be set down that, in the course of her be wa ® generally deficient 


while Hawthorne had certain gifts which 
are all his own, the new writer exhibits 
a certain winning tenderness in which 
he was generally deficient. The second 


gross to this desirable consummation, 
s Keeling makes manifest—not for the 


quiet story of the life of rural gentlepeople first time—her skill in the truthful and 
who “ act as sich,” and the substance of sympathetic delineation of the simplicities 


story in the book, for example, has, like 
Transformation, a faun for its central figure; 
and while Sylvan us is less impressive 


the novel is well matched by the cultivated — —, — r - j — — — — — r — . , . , , 

refinement of Miss Carey’s literary style, and of little children. The early chapters romance it is long since we have had any- 
As, however, the above sentences may read are decidedly the best because the least thing so rich in simple beauty as is the work 
like a politely disguised imputation of conventional, but the book is attractive which is to be found between the oovers of 
dulness, it must be added that there is from first to last. tar from To-Day. xt 


sympathetic delineation of the simplicities than Donatello, he is more tenderly and 
of life, especially of the life of the poor familiarly human. In the domain of pure 


Far from To-Day. 


plenty of interest, though it is the interest 
given by delicately truthful characterisation 
rather than by exciting sequence of events. 
Sir Godfrey’s ill-conditioned obstinacy in 
insisting that Gerda shall matry the man 
whom he has chosen for her instead of the 
man whom she has chosen for herself, and 
the late conversion of the Skimpolean 
J ulius, are possibly a little overdone; but 


T x . ... . . . ..... James Ashoeoft Noble. 

I suppose I am right in inferring that the _ 

author of The Melbournians is the same Mr. - 

Francis Adams who has recently been show- RECENT LITERATURE. 

ing to Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mr. Hardy, Memoirs of Eighty Years. By Gordon Hake, 
and Mr. Caine the error of their ways in Physician. (Bentley.) The long life of which 
the matter of novel-writing. If he be so, this volume is the record began on March 10, 
they have their revenge, for their enemy 1809, when the writer was born at Leeds, the 
has written a book; and it is not a book son of a father of remotely German lineage, 
which any human being in his senses would His mother (her nephew was the celebrated 
think of nreferrimr to Robert Elsmer*. Test. General Charles Gordon)-a lady who_ was 


where everything else is so good, Miss think of preferring to Robert Elsmere, Tess, G?ne ™ 1 Gha , rle8 Gordon)-a lady who was 
Carey must be allowed the benefit of a very 0 r The Deemster. The story is a very loose! « ^eraif^S scum of 

Bhad , ow ? The T,c ", whose ascetic jointed affair, the characters are either un- the earth’’—was, according to the testimony of 

standard of duty makes him a domestic substantial or unattractive, and Mr. Adams’s her son, “ the most emotional woman that I 
tyrant in spito of himself, has freshness as literary tastes, as indicated by the style of ever had the pleasure of knowing.” The 
well as truth of portraiture, and there are The Melbournians, seem to oscillate between greater part of his school days were spent at 
half a dozen of Miss Carey’s characters who fine writing and flippancy. Of one of his Christ’s Hospital, and he presents a melancholy 

are not one whit less excellent. Sir God- voumr women we rend that. picture of the life and educational methods of 

frey’s Granddaughters is certainly one of 7 g ' ..r.- —™—:- 


OT ine Jjeemster xne story is a very loose- fatW9 fam ay as were in trade “ the scum of 
jointed affair, the characters are either un- the ^h -’—was, accordingto the testimony of 
substantial or unattractive, and Mr. Adams s her aon, “ the most emotional woman that I 
literary tastes, as indicated by the style of ever had the pleasure of knowing.” The 
The Melbournians, seem to oscillate between greater part of his school days were spent at 


ever bad the pleasure of knowing.” The 
greater part of his school days were spent at 
Christ’s Hospital, and he presents a melancholy 
picture of the life and educational methods of 
the place:—“ It was a sort of Russian system 


W/ Trtf *4 ; “She seemed a sort of moon, with pure and ZI V erv official everv monitor was a snv and 

benignant light, and we_all remembe/that the iTs^wariwas7* LI a ££££ 


domestic fiction ; it is not lacking in humour, 
and there are passages of true and un¬ 
strained pathos. 


moon is the heavenly Diana whose one little 
amorous weakness was for a shepherd boy, who 
slept (and perchance even snored a little) 
through all the discreet infliction of her 


the steward was a willing knout, a creature 
emotional as a reptile, servile as a dog, and 
as a cat cruel.” On leaving school, he com¬ 
menced his professional studies under Thomas 


Indian novels may be roughly divided into ^ rough all the discreet infliction of her Hodson, the friend of Sir Aetley Cooper, passing 

stories of mutiny horrors and hill-station ta88e8 ‘ in 1827 to London, where he studied anatomy 

scandals ■ and ns Mrs Oroker’s book deals There is no humour in this kind of thing: under Caesar Hawkins in Great Windmill- 

with neither, it lias the virtue of freshness. ' lt is not «▼*» 8mart 5 * h as simply the street, and chemistry under Faraday and Brand 


strong in character and incident, brisk in * or cleverness. Indeed, The Melbournians is pq orence> there making the acquaintance of 
narrative, and not lacking in pleasant aa emu-ntly youthful book, and the pity is Trelawny, Landor, Kirkup, and many other 
humour. Mrs. Croker always had in her ^bat its youthfulness is not of a more persons of note. On his return. Dr. Hake 
the root of tho matter; but her early books Pawing 8 °rt- settled in Brighton, acting for five years as 

1 1 1 v _ . .. __ 4 -V.r. diagkftr. aft WTT ■ a. ^ J n.a\ la a. .a a. V a. ( 


were somewhat shapeless, and they gave 
one the impression that she had not acquired 
perfect command of her materials. This 
difficulty has been surmounted; and.4 Family 
Likeness is a really workmanlike perform¬ 
ance, with a beginning, a middle, and an 
eBd, all in their places and in duo propor¬ 
tion. Juliet Oarwithen, whose remarkable 
likeness to the portrait of a remote ances¬ 
tress provides the novel with its keystone, is 
the daughter of a man who for reasons 


Sybil Trevyllian is a perfectly irreproach¬ 
able story, and, like not a few irreproach¬ 
able books and people, it strikes one as 


settled in Brighton, acting for five years as 
physician to the dispensary; and we have brief 
references to the celebrities of the place. Then 
came a residence at Bury St. Edmunds, and 
such personalities as the Duke of Norfolk, the 


being a little dull. The writing is easy and Marquis of Bristol, Sir George and Sir Charles 
correct; the young people to whom the Napier, and Sir Charles Lyell flit across his 
book is mainly devoted are natural and pages; and we have recolleotions of George 
lifelike (though the utter prostration of Borrow, which are among the best things in the 
Lorrie by Nixie’s faithlessness is surely book. Next, in 1854, he visited America, and 
overdone); and the supply of quiet inci- at Boston lectured on scientific subjects. It 
dent is well maintained; but there is a was m - 1871 that - hc firet met - Ro8S9tt, i - a 


of his own has never acknowledged her keeps the interest of the reader at a de 

OTufATlria on/1 lion - - - 1- 1 .__ A_ mL • ‘ _ 


_. • • j -u li i i ' * • ,. , warm admirer of his verse, and he speedily 

certain indescribable lack of vivacity which ^ a chosen friend of the brilliant circle 


existence, and has hidden her away in an pressingly low tempe 
obscure village on the Himalayan slope, for it is a novel whii 


or tne reader at a de- 0 f the poet-painter. For a time his son acted 
lerature. This is a pity, as Rossetti's secretary, and later, Dr. 
'.ch for various reasons Hake’s professional skill and devoted com- 
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panioDship did much to comfort the artist’s 
last years of declining health. In 1873 he 
again started for the continent, studying art 
and writing verses in Italy, and more recently 
he has resided in St. John’s Wood. Con¬ 
sidering the varied nature of Dr. Hake’s life, 
and the hosts of eminent men with whom he 
has been brought into contact, we should have 
certainly expected more of interest in the 
present volume, pictures of personalities more 
graphic ami unforgettable than any it contains, 
anecdotes of greater point and significance. 
The author states that “ in writing these 
memoirs, a love of my fellows has dominated 
my pen, us it does, always, in what I com¬ 
pose for serious perusal ” ; yet his estimates 
of his contemporaries are by no means always 
of a genial kind. Landor “ was not a nioe 
man ; he was violent in his conversation ” ; 
Thackeray “ was a very disagreeable companion 
to those who did not want to boast that they 
knew him ”; Lawrence (sic) Oliphant had 
“ such amiability of countenance as to leave 
little ’room for intellectual expression.” We 
must, however, remember that the book has 
been written at the age of eighty-three, under 
the pressure of severe bodily suffering; and if 
we would receive the best that Dr. Hake has to 
give us, we must turn to his work in verse, 
which has won for him a distinctive and an 
honourable place among the poets of our time. 
A closer revision of the proof-sheets of the 
volume woidd have removed some irritating 
inaccuracies. Stob-hall figures as “ Stobbs’ 
Castle” and as “Stobbs’ House”; “Bread- 
albine ” is given as the name of a place on more 
pages than the errata correct; and at page 176 a 
Vandyck portrait in the Angerstein collection 
is ascribed to Bembrandt; while again, on page 
61, one of the recent additions to the National 
Gallery, elegantly described by Dr. Hake as “ a 
Charles the King on a cart-horse ” is styled “ a 
preposterous Bembrandt,” the information 
being added that Bembrandt paints “ only 
grace.” 

Recollections of George Butter. By Josephine 
E. Butler. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) It is fitting 
that the Life of so saintly a man as the late Canon 
Butler should be written, and it is by her who 
knew him best that this labour of love has been 
performed. To compare this book with Lucy 
Hutchinson’s memoirs of her husband naturally 
occurs to the reader. The resemblanoe is indeed 
a striking one, not only between the subjects of 
each biography, but also between the 
biographers. The same deep religious spirit 
and devotion to husband characterises the 
pages of both. A nation which produces 
many such wives and mothers as Lucy Hutchin¬ 
son and Josephine Butler must be both 
great and happy. George Butler himself was 
a remarkable man. Lord Coleridge in writing 
to his widow thanks God for “ such a friend.” 
Mr. Froude, after an unbroken friendship of 
fifty years, describes him as “true, frank, 
faithful in all his ways.” There is, in fact, a 
genius for friendship in the Butler family. The 
grandfather of the Canon was the Bev. Weeden 
Butler, the assistant in his literary and clerical 
work of Dr. Dodd. In some last lines written 
in prison, “ the unfortunate Dr. Dodd ” speaks 
of— 

“ Butler, the only faithful friend.” 

Weeden Butler stood by his side at Tyburn, 
and on tho following night carried his body to 
Cowley, and there had it buried. Strange to 
say, the last sermon Canon Butler preached 
was on “The Saoredness of Friendship,” the 
hereditary virtue of his family. His father, 
Dr. George Butler, was head master of Harrow 
during a memorable time, and could reckon 
Byron and Peel among his pupils. “ There 
goes Byron straggling up the hill like a ship 
in a storm, without rudder or compass.” The 
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speaker was Mrs. Drury, the wife of “Old 
Harry,” and the hill Harrow Hill—the hill of 
Charles II.’s “church visible.” George Butler, 
the eldest of the family, was a Harrow boy, 
but not under his father. In 1838 he went up 
to Trinity, Cambridge. His stay there was 
brief, and it was at Oxford that he maintained 
in the “schools” the family traditions of 
brilliant scholarship. On January 8, 1852, 
he married Miss Josephine Grey, daughter of 
John Grey, of Dilston. The young married 
couple spent five years at Oxford, and their 
quiet life there is well described in Chapter V. 
—a charming piece of biography, not only 
reflecting the critical spirit of the university, 
but the religions spirit of the writer. 

“ Some painting of Raphael was being discussed 
and criticised. I said I found the face insipid. 
1 Insipid! Of oourse, it tnust be,’ said a dis¬ 
tinguished college tutor; ‘ a woman’s face when 

engaged in prayer could never wear any other 
expression than that of insipidity.’ ‘ What! ’ 
I asked; ‘when one converses with a man of 
high intelligence and noble soul, if there be any 
answering chord in one's own mind, does one’s 
expression immediately become insipid ? Does it 
not rather beam with increased intelligence and 
exalted thought? And how much more if one 
converses face to face with the highest Intelli¬ 
gence of all! Then every faculty of the mind 
and emotion of the soul is called to its highest 
exercise.’ ” 

The late Canon and his wife looked at things 
solely from the Christian point of view. They 
believed that some day every wrong would be 
set right, for the simple reason that Christ said 
it would be so. They would oome to no terms 
of any kind with evil. “ Who is weak, and I 
am not weak P Who is offended, and I bum 
not ? ”—these words might fitly be applied to 
the subject of this work. To have acted 
differently in a certain notable agitation would, 
in his opinion, have been conduct worthy of 
the priest and the Levite, who, seeing a brother 
fallen, robbed and wounded, passed by on the 
other side. Canon Butler was nothing if not 
fearless. Admitting, therefore, the rectitude of 
his conduct, some critios have asked whether 
his wife has exercised a sound discretion in 
referring to this painful matter. In our 
opinion, Mrs. Butler had no other alternative. 
A biographer must tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. To have 
omitted an aocount of the work to which 
George Butler devoted the best years of his 
life would have given an incomplete view of his 
character. As to Mrs. Butler’s treatment of 
the question, nothing could be more judicious. 
We have rarely seen a better specimen of 
how to say it than the pages devoted to her 
husband’s part in the great moral crusade. 
No one knew better than Canon Butler the 
truth of the adage about all work and no play. 
Here we have a glimpse of the Sage of Chelsea: 

“ Fronde is very well. He and I were playing 
lawn tennis yesterday in the square, when old 
Carlyle came round to take him for a drive in an 
omnibus, which he does about three times a week. 
Froude hid himself behind the bushes, and the old 
philosopher, unable to see him anywhere, retired, 
and we continued our game.” 

Seeing how widely George Butler and Mr. 
Froude differed on many important subjects, 
Mrs. Butler naturally asked herself what might 
be the foundation of so strong a friendship. 
Some light was thrown on the matter during 
their stay with Mr. Froude in the summer of 
1876. Her husband and her host were for a 
long time in deep converse, which she happened 
to overhear. Their topic was not politics nor 
literature, but flies for fishing. Theirs was an 
“ out-of-door ” friendship. This book can be 
recommended as the story of a well-spent life 
well told. 


Echoes of Old County Life. By J. K. Fowler. 
(Arnold.) The present fashion, that every old 
man (sometimes old woman as well) should 
write Reminiscences or Beoollections, bids fair 
ere long to become a literary nuisance. Mr. 
Fowlers Echoes must be honourably excepted. 
He is not so much a collector of gossip and 
old society scandals, as a faithful witness of 
manners and customs during the second and 
third quarters of the century. He trusts that 
these sketches may possess “ an historical 
value, depicting as they do a series of events 
—social, sporting, literary, agricultural, and 
political—which stirred many thousands of 
minds in the middle of the nineteenth century.” 
The Macaulay of the future will find much 
that is noteworthy in his memories of elections 
before and after the Beform Bill, in the 
humours of the “ bloods ” of sixty years ago 
in their inns or the hunting field, in his reminis¬ 
cences of assize courts, boards of guardians, 
prison discipline, and the like. From his 
connexion with the old “White Hart” Inn 
at Aylesbury and the Prebendal Farm, Mr. 
Fowler was naturally brought into close 
relations with a large number of men remark¬ 
able in politics or social estimation, and his 
anecdotes are well told and sufficiently amusing. 
It is only to be expected that a few should 
be hen trovati or hackneyed, and Bishop 
Wilberforce forms an inviting personality on 
whom all tellers of good things may father 
their productions. Mr. Fowler recalls seeing 
Sir Walter Scott at Aylesbury, and not many 
live who remember the late Lord Granville 
and Lord Kinnaird as Masters of the Buck- 
hounds. There is an interesting account of 
the Bochester Boom in the “White Hart,” 
which was pulled down in 1864, and which 
was the scene not only of the feasting of 
many a gay company, follows 1 by many 
high jinks, but also of the grey horse’s feat 
in 1851 of clearing at a bound the table in it 
when laid for dinner. The anecdotes of Count 
d’Orsay are amusing, but every one will turn 
with most delight to the two chapters on 
Disraeli, who honoured Mr. Fowler with his 
friendship. Never ill-natured, and with not a 
word to hurt either the feelings of the living or 
the friends of the dead, these Echoes of Old 
County Life are genial, festive, amusing, and 
cannot fail to delight both young and old. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messes. Macmillan & Co. will publish, 
early in the new year. Memoirs of My Indian 
Career, by the late Sir George Campbell. It 
will be in two volumes, illustrated with a 
portrait and a map. 

MESSES. Longmans announce a new book, 
by the Rev. Thomas Mozley, to be entitled The 
Creed or a Philosophy. 

Messes. Waed & Downey will publish, in 
the first week of January, a short biography of 
Robert Lowe, Viscount Sherbrooke, dealing 
specially with his career at Sydney. It is 
written by Mr. J. F. Hogan, author of “The 
Irish in Australia.” 

His Honour Judge O’Connor Morris has in 
the press two military biographies: a volume 
on Napoleon in the “ Heroes ” series of Messrs. 
Putnams, to appear immediately ■ after Christ¬ 
mas ; and a critical sketch of Moltke, which 
will be published by Messrs. Ward & Downey 
in the spring. 

Messes. Chatto & W indus announce an 
edition, in four volumes, of Mr. Charles Reade’s 
masterpiece, The Cloister and the Hearth, with 
an introduction by Mr. Walter Beeant. Each 
volume will have a frontispiece. 

The new volume of the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library,” which Mr. Elliot Stock 
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announces for immediate publication, will be 
the third in the section on Topography, dealing 
with the counties of Derby, Dorset, and 
Devon. 

Messes. W. G. Bacon & Co. have just com¬ 
pleted a new Library and Commercial Atlas 
and Gazetteer of the World, containing 40 
entirely new maps, 100 new inset maps, index 
to 60,000 names of places, with the latest popu¬ 
lations from official sources, descriptive letter- 
press, diagrams, tables of statistics, &c. 

The Equitable Publishing Company have in 
the press a book entitled Hand-Cuffed, a series 
of detective stones related by Inspector Maurice 
Moser, and written by Mr. Charles F. Bideal. 

The next volume of the Scott Library, to be 
published in January, will be a Selection of the 
Essays of Montaigne, with a prefatory note by 
Mr. Percival Chubb. 

A white marble monument has been sent to 
Alicante, to bo erected over the tomb of the 
late Prof. Freeman. It beurs the following 
inscription: 

“To the pious memory of Edward Augustus 
Freeman, who enshrined in letters for all time the 
early history of England, the Norman Conquest, 
and the destinies of Sicily. Fired with a zeal for 
topographical research, he was struck down in the 
midst of a journey in Spain by sudden sickness, 
and died there March 16, 1892.” 

Me. Arthur L. Salmon contributes a 
study of Chatterton’s poetry to the December 
number of Putt-lore, in which he somewhat 
discountenances the “Chatterton Superstition.” 

Don Eduardo Saavedea has put forth an 
important Estndio sobre la Invasion de log Arabes 
ert H‘pa/iti. (Madrid.) Ho gives maps and 
records of the first nine campaigns of the 
Moors, from 711 to 715. 

Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson has been encour¬ 
aged to issue two more of his series of 
“Bodleian Facsimile Beprints ” (London: 
Bernard Quaritcb). One is of special interest 
at the present time: it is a photolithegraph of 
the Lutin version (Paris, 1493) of the famous 
letter of Columbus announcing his discovery of 
the New World. Tho other—though in appear¬ 
ance only a slip of whity-brown paper with a 
black-letter imprint—is yet more curious. For 
it is the first bookseller’s advertisement that is 
known to have been issued in England} being a 
statement that certain liturgical works are to 
be obtained at Caxton’s place of business in 
Westminster. The date is probably 1477. By 
a curious coincidence, it happens that this same 
Advertisement is also reproduced in facsimile, 
as an illustration to a paper on the Althorp 
Library, in the current number of Northampton¬ 
shire Notes and Queries (Elliot Stock). The 
Althorp copy of the Advertisement has an 
interpretation in modern handwri'iug of the 
note— supplico stet cedula — “ Pray, do not pull 
down the advertisement”—which MS. inscrip¬ 
tion tho writer of the paper absurdly supposes 
to be an instruction to the bookbinder. We 
believe that these two copies of tho Advertise¬ 
ment—in the Bodleian and in the Althorp 
Library—are the only ones known to be in 
existence. 

The Public Schools Year Book (Sonnonsehein) 
—which is now in its fourth year of publica¬ 
tion—contains some now features of interest 
in an appendix. Among these, we may mention 
the public schools bibliography, and the classi¬ 
fied list of public schoolboys in the new 
Parliament. It appears that Eton has no less 
than 112 representatives, of whom 97 are 
Unionists, while St. Paul’s has only one. Wo 
must protest, with all our force, against the 
reprehensible practice of mixing up the adver¬ 
tisements with the text; it is hardly possible 
to tell where the one leaves off and the other 
begins. 


THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES 

India —a monthly journal which hss. for the 
last three years, been the organ of the National 
Congress—will begin a new series with the 
January number, under the editorship of Mr. 
H. Morse Stephens, lecturer on Indian history 
at Cambridge. Henceforth, there will be two 
parts : one mainly political, containing leading 
articles, selections from the Indian press, 
reports of proceedings in Parliament, &c.; the 
other mainly literary, giving original papers 
by writers of authority, reviews of new books, 
and a bibliography of all publications of the 
previous month on Indian subjects, with a 
summary of the contents of magazine articles. 
The object of the editor is to give expression to 
all the ideas — political, social, economic, 
literary, artistic, and scientific—which, under 
English guidance, are gradually but surely 
welding all the peoples of the vast Indian 
peninsula into a united nation. It may be 
worth adding that the annual subscription is 
just the same number of rupees in India as 
shillings in England. 

The January number of the Antiquary will 
begin a twenty-seventh volume. The pro¬ 
gramme for the year announces the continua¬ 
tion of several series : such as quarterly reports 
onnewdiscoveriesof Bomano-Britishantiquities, 
by Mr. F. Haverfield; illustrated articles on 
excavations in Crete, by Prof. F. Halbherr, of 
Borne ; “ Old Stone Monuments of North 
Wales,” by the late H. H. Lines; and “ Arch¬ 
aeology in Provincial Museums,” by various 
writers. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope will report 
upon the results of excavations at Silchester; 
Dr. Munro, of Edinburgh, upon the further 
exploration of the Glastonbury lake village ; 
and there will also be an account of the im¬ 
portant work to be undertaken at Hadrian’s 
Wall. Among individual contributors, Lord 
Dillon will write upon “ Mediaeval Artillery,” 
and “ The Beal Sir Henry Lee of Woodstock ” ; 
Mr. Edward Peacock upon ‘ ‘ Gainsborough Dur¬ 
ing the Civil War ” ; Mr. J. E. Micklethwaite, 
upon “ Sacrament Houses,” with illustrations; 
and Mr. G. L. Gomme, upon “Municipal 
Antiquities.” Prof. Hiibner, of Berlin, has 
also promised to contribute. Altogether, we 
feel justified in saying that the Antiquary has 
entered upon a new lease of life, under the 
editorship of the Bev. Dr. J. Charles Cox. 

The Century for January will contain an 
article on Whittier by Miss Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, with a frontispiece portrait; and a 
paper entitled “ An Illustrator of Dickens,” by 
Mr. Arthur Allchin. This is a slight biography 
of Hablot K. Browne, the originator of Mr. 
Micawber ; and, in addition to some unpublished 
Dickensiana, will give numerous specimens of 
the artist’s work, including a portrait. Mark 
Twain also will contribute a story called “The 
£ l ,000,000 Bank-note.” 

The forthcoming number of the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review will open with a set of Persian 
aud Arabic verses, printei entirely in golden 
letters, in praise of the Kaisar-i-Hind, and also 
giving as a chronogram the year 1893. This 
is followed by a translation into Hindustani of 
“ God save the Queen! ” Another curiosity 
will be several letters from Nizam-ul-Mulk 
of Chitval, who, according to the latest news, 
seems to have established himself as de facto 
ruler of that remote region. Among other 
articles will be: “Bussianiscd Officialism in 
India,” by Sir William Wedderbum; “A 
Chinese View of the Opium Question ; “ The 
Monetary Conference and the Currency Com¬ 
mission,” by Mr. A. C. Tupp, late accountant- 
gtmeral to the Bombay government; “The 
Yellow Men of India,” by Mr. Charles 
Johnston ; “The Salagrama, or Holy Stone of 
India and Italy,” by Mr. Charles G. Leland; 


and “ A Marriage Custom of the Aborigines of 
Bengal,” by Mr. Sidney Hartland. African 
and colonial questions also receive attention. 

The chief feature in the January number of 
St. Nicholas will be an illustrated story by 
Mr. Budyard Kipling, entitled “ The Potted 
Princess.” 

The January number of the Reliquary will 
contain: the first of a series of illustrated 
articles on the Pre-Conquest Churches in the 
old kingdom of Northumbria, by Mr. C. C. 
Hodges, of Hexham; a paper on the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company of Chester, by Mr. H. 
Taylor, being one of a series on the Trade 
Guilds of Chester; a paper on the Hermitages 
in Worcestershire, by Mr. J. Noake; and 
another, illustrated, by Mr. J. Lewis Andre, 
on Hindolvestone Church, Norfolk, the tower 
of which unfortunately fell last August, de¬ 
molishing the greater part of the edifice. 

The Newbery House Magazine for January 
will contain the following articles:—“The 
Necessity for Amended Legislation in dealing 
with Habitual Drunkards,” by Sir Dyoe Duck¬ 
worth; “Old Age Pensions aud Friendly 
Societies,” by the Bev. J. Frome Wilkinson; 
“The Lords’ Beport on Hospitals,” by Mr. 
B. Burford Bawlings; and “A Few Words 
about the New English Dictionary,” by a Sub- 
Editor. Canon Furse’s speech delivered at a 
meeting of the E. C. U., on the Past of the 
Church of England, is also reproduced in 
article form. 

Mr. Karl Blind will treat, in the forth¬ 
coming number of the United Service Magazine, 
of “Bussia’s Truest Aim in Asia”—that is, of 
the steadily pursued polioy of the Czars to 
approach the frontiers of India, and to bring 
about the overthrow of the Asiatic empire 
of England. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

The Bev. Dr. J. B. Lumby has been unani¬ 
mously eleoted to be Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, in succession to the 
late Dr. Hort. The Norrisian chair of divinity, 
which Dr. Lumby has occupied since 1879, thus 
becomes vacant. The appointment is vested in 
the heads of houses. 

Mr, 8. B. Gardiner —whose present fellow¬ 
ship at All Souls is, we believe, honorary—has 
been elected a fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford, under the statute authorising the 
election of persons eminent in literature or 
science, with a view to the prosecution of their 
researches. 

Dr. Walter Leaf has been nominated by 
the crown to the senate of the University of 
London. Meanwhile, the vacancy caused by 
the death of Lord Sherbrooke falls to be filled up 
from among scientific graduates by Convoca¬ 
tion ; and the day fixed for voting is Tuesday, 
January 17. There are three candidates in the 
field; Dr. J. W, Collins, Mr. H. G. Howse, and 
Mr. A. W. Bennett, representatives of medicine, 
surgery, and science. 

The Association for the Promotion of a Pro¬ 
fessorial University for Lond on was to hold a 
general meeting on Wednesday of this week, 
to receive a report from the executive com¬ 
mittee. The substance of the report is an 
account of a meeting held on December 7 
between the executive committee and a special 
committee of the Senate of London University, 
as a result of which the Vice-Chancellor (Sir 
James Paget) stated that, in his opinion, there 
was a general agreement in the aims of the two 
bodies. Prof. tKarl Pearson has resigned the 
secretaryship of the association, and is succeeded 
by Prof. Weldon. 
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Under the new statutes of Aberdeen Univer¬ 
sity, the chairs of logic and English literature, 
both hitherto filled by Prof. W. Minto, will be 
separated; and Prof. Minto has announced his 
intention of remaining professor of English. 
Some of his old pupils, to the number of over 
350, have taken the opportunity to present him 
with an address of congratulation, from which 
we take the following extract:— 

“ You taught us that the study of English was as 
interesting and certainly as serious as the study of 
any language. From you we learned to value the 
greut heritage of our tongue and to cultivate what, 
because it was familiar, we had neglected. In 
litera' ure you opened to us now worlds. It. was on 
your introduction that to many of us books first 
became friends and English literature a com¬ 
panion.” 

We are asked to call attention to the exist¬ 
ence, in connexion with University College, 
Gower-street, of an Old Students’ Association, 
whose members meet informally once in each 
term with a view to renewing old acquaintance¬ 
ships and seeing something of the present life 
of the college. The president this year is Prof. 
Carey Foster; Prof. Henry Morley is vice- 
president, and Prof. Hill treasurer. 

The January number of Good Words has 
an in memoriam notice of Bichard Lewis 
Nettleship, written hy his sohoolfellow, the 
Bev. H. D. Bawnsley, and illustrated with a 
portrait. It gives some details about his few 
last day8 in Switzerland. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 

To some of our readers it may seem that any dis¬ 
cussion of the London university problem at the 
present moment is idle. We have for the time 
being a Government in power which is sup¬ 
ported by so small a majority, and yet has so 
much difficult legislation in hand, that it is very 
unlikely to consider any scheme of university 
reform which does not please all parties. But 
no scheme can possibly be devised by the 
ingenuity of man which can satisfy the higher 
educational needs of London, the commercial¬ 
ism of some of the medical schools, the prag¬ 
matical claims of Convocation, the gubernatorial 
instincts of the lay councils, and the market¬ 
place demandsof “ extension ” enthusiasts. To 
grant a Charter or to carry a Bill which would 
provide a really great university for London, 
means to snub, and snub thoroughly, one or 
more of these groups of aspirants to academic 
power. This might be accomplished by a 
Government just entering office with a large 
majority at its back, or by a retiring Govern¬ 
ment fully conscious that its chance at the 
hustings was nil; but from a Government 
which has to count every vote, there is no hope 
of any near solution of our university problem. 
It may, perhaps, be suggested, that the Govern¬ 
ment will simply adopt the suggestions of the 
present Boyal Commission. This would cer¬ 
tainly be a safe policy for the Government, if 
the Commissioners had been such that their 
judgment would be really authoritative with 
the public. We fear, however, that the Com¬ 
mission is a weak one as compared either with 
tho previous Commission,* or with that of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s on technical education; 
and a weak Commission is almost certain to seek 
refuge in compromises, alienating all enthu¬ 
siastic support in the hope of radically offending 
nobody. The Government, for its own peace 
of mind, will probably shelve any report the 
Commission may make ; and if the report be of 

♦Why the late Government did not resummon 
this Commission, or at any rate invite its members 
to join the new Commission, is a mystery which 
only anadministrator’s ” mind can explain. 


the nature of a compromise, shelved and dis¬ 
regarded it will remain for all time. 

In reality, if we look at the political outlook, 
there appears small chance for some time to 
come of academical reform in London being 
taken in hand by any Government. The breath¬ 
ing space which the rejection of the Gresham 
charter has thus given to the friends of higher 
education, might well be used to familiarise 
the public with the highest ideal of university 
organisation and the special degrees of com¬ 
petency and incompetency in our present teach¬ 
ing institutions. From this standpoint the 
present Commission may do yeoman’s service, 
if it speaks out plainly what it thinks about: 
the fight between the medical schools of 
ndon and of the North for the privilege of 
manufacturing the general practitioner; (2) 
the assertions of the Extensionists, that their 
teaching constitutes the “democratic”* uni¬ 
versity of the future, and the one that is 
especially needful for London; (3) the due 
fulfilment of the trusts which have been 
assigned to the lay councils, not with the view 
of clothing them with a little brief authority, 
but with the hope that those trusts might be 
developed in the true interests of higher edu¬ 
cation ; and (4) the real value of Convocations 
and Congregations of graduates in the manage¬ 
ment of university affairs. 

It is, perhaps, too much to urge that the 
Commission should endeavour to get a great 
scheme on to the statute book, leaving its 
complete realisation to be deferred until Bur- 
lington-gardens and the colleges choose to drop 
into the places assigned to them. That, indeed, 
would be the ideal; but the ideal, we are told, 
is the plaything of “ one-idead fanatics,” and 
not the loadstone of the practical man—the 
polysynthethic opportunist. However, if the 
Commission throws some strong light on the 
four problems we have stated above, it will have 
aided the education of the publio mind, and we 
may, perhaps, pardon aDy attempt at com¬ 
promise in the sure hope that an unstable 
Government will not feel bound to risk any¬ 
thing in carrying a measure suggested by a 
Commission for which it is in no way responsible. 

With all due respect, therefore, for the 
judgment of our friend, the poly synthetic 
opportunist, we believe that the time is 
essentially one not for compromise, but for the 
education of public opinion. Here it is not 
only the Commissioners but other educational 
authorities who can be of service to tho cause. 
Let them hold up for inspection the sort of 
university we should like in London if we had 
to start afresh. They will be surprised to find 
how ready existing institutions will be to fit 
themselves into such a university, when the 
strings of the public purse are tied against 
them by public opinion, if they refuse to do so. 
It is in the guidance of public opinion that the 
Association for the Promotion of a Professorial 
University for London has done good work, 
and may still do if it avoids the pitfalls of com¬ 
promise on the one hand and of vague state¬ 
ment on the other. That Association started 
with a perfectly definite programme. The 
Gresham scheme had failed owing to its 
essentially federal character; accordingly, tho 
Association instructed its committee “ to organ¬ 
ise evidence to be laid before the Boyal 
Commission in favour of a professorial as 
distinguished from a federal university," In a 
circular letter issued with the authority of the 
executive the following paragraph appears, 
which distinctly and clearly marks the gulf 


* This abuse of the word “democratic” is 
quite unjustifiable, until the Extensionists have 
demonstrated that the leaders of the democracy are 
incapable of appreciating the social value of the 
higher learning and research—are, indeed, desirous 
of extending the non-existent. 


which separates the position originally taken 
by the Association from that of the Gresham 
chartists: 

“ It seems quite impossible, by means of any 
federation of colleges, to permanently improve the 
condition of higher education in London. The 
creation of a homogeneous academic body, with 
power to absorb, not to federate, existing institu¬ 
tions of academic rank, seems the real solution of 
the problem. An academic body of this character 
might well be organised, so far as teaching is 
concerned, on the broad lines of a Scottish 
university. Such a corporation may be con¬ 
veniently spoken of as a professorial university, to 
distinguish it from a collegiate or federal univer¬ 
sity. In the latter, the university must inevitably 
be a union of competing teachers, for examining 
and degree-giving purposes only. A federal 
university may be all that is possible when the 
constituent colleges are situated iu different towns, 
as is the case in the Victoria University; but it 
cannot be efficient in London, where these colleges 
would appeal to the same range of students, and 
to the same public for patronage and pecuniary 
support.” 

The proposals adopted by tho Association were 
consistent in their main outlines with a great 
professorial university of the German type; and 
the further and obvious step that the Association 
ought to have taken was the preparation of a 
draft charter and an enabling act embodying its 
principles, and serving to enlighten, the public 
on the details of its proposals. As might 
naturally be expected, the new Commission has 
led to a new crop of schemes for university 
reform. The Extensionists have their scheme 
for a “ democratic ” university, an omnium 
gatherum of representatives of (school Board, 
County Council, City Corporation and what 
not. Convocation has put forward a new 
scheme, embodying, of course, an increase of 
power for Convocation. The Senate of Bur¬ 
lington-gardens has also adopted a new set of 
resolutions, and lastly. Prof. Iluxloy has 
published a scheme of his own. The two 
former schemes may be safely neglected as not 
falling within the range of practical politics; 
the last two must be carefully considered, 
for they both profess to be in accordance 
with the Association proposals. Prof. 
Huxley writes {Times, December (1) that 
“ after a most careful comparison of these 
[his own] proposals with those adopted by the 
Association at its meeting on June 14 last, I 
am unable to discover any incompatibility 
between them in principle or oven, to a great 
extent, in practical working.” He adds: 
" But the details are expressly left void.” The 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, according to 
the report issued by the executive of the 
Association, stated that: “In his opinion the 
resolutions [/.e., those since adopted by the 
University Senate] were, in fact, wide enough 
to cover the proposals of the Association.” He 
further explained “tho reasons which had 
made it seem desirable to the committee that 
its resolutions should at present be embodied in 
as wide and general terms as possible.” What 
is clear, therefore, is that in both cases we have 
schemes admittedly vague in character, which 
yet claim to cover tho ground of the Association 
proposals. Indeed, while the chief failing of 
the Association scheme is that it is not half 
definite enough, such definiteness as it possessed 
is reduced to zero in the proposals both of 
Prof. Huxley and of the University Senate. 
Yet with all their vagueness, it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to consider these proposals as consonant 
with “ the professorial as distinguished from 
the federal university.” If their Wording 
carries any meaning at all, it points towards a 
federal university—another Gresham University 
with Burlington-gardens as its coping stone. 
The following clauses in Prof. Huxley’s state¬ 
ment are deserving of special note; 

“ (5) Make the institutions which contain technical 
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schools of theology, law, medicine, engineeiing, 
and so on, into colleges of the university. Let 
these examine their own candidates for degrees, 
tinder conditions determined jointly by them and 
the s< nate of the university; and present such 
as they declare fit to the university for ad eundem 
graduation. 

“(e) Deal in the same way with institutions giving 
adequate instruction in the other categories of 
university work - if they so please; or let the 
university examine.’’ 

On the other hand, the preamble and resolu¬ 
tions of the University Senate distinctly refer to 
the ill-fated “ revised scheme of the Senate.” 
That scheme involved a federation not only of 
the London but of the oountry colleges. It was 
fully discussed in the Academy at the time 
(May 2,1891), and was practically rejected by 
the London teachers. To cite our article of 
that date: 

“ It is no wonder that such a scheme was 
rejected by the professorial bodies of King’s and 
University Colleges, in the latter case by a 
unanimous vote. Even in the council of the 
latter college a modified approval was only carried 
by the casting vote of the president, or, as it 
might otherwise be expressed, by the vote of a 
member of the London University Senate.” 

The resolutions of the Senate’s committee 
even went as far as to refer for the interpre¬ 
tation of certain of their clauses to sections of 
the “revised scheme,” while there appears 
nothing in the resolutions themselves not 
consonant with that scheme. In vain we 
search either in the Senato resolutions or in 
Prof. Huxley’s draft for clear and definite 
statements as to the position of Convocation; 
the relations of the university professors to the 
teachers in the colleges and institutions which 
are “to examine their own candidates for 
degrees ” ; the means, if any, by which the 
present squandering of funds in intercollegiate 
competition is to be checked; the powers, if 
any, which are to be given to the lay councils ; 
and last, but not least, the manner in which 
the existing Senate is to be reformed. We are 
told, indeed, that the professoriate is to have 
“adequate representation,” but even this is 
almost a minor matter compared with the 
question of Convocation members and the com¬ 
plete transformation of the existing body. It 
is startling to read, in the eloquent address of 
Prof. Weldon on the function of faculties in the 
new Burlington-gardens University, such 
phrases as the following, addressed to the 
senators: 

“ It appears from these revolutions that you are 
prepared to exercise in future not only that 
indirect control over teaching in London which is 
at present effected by means of your examinations, 
but also the more important function of the direct 
organisation and unification of such teaching.” 
“ lew are prepared to exercise control over the 
teaching in such colleges,” “ I presume that 
teachers appointed by yon" . . and so 

forth. 

Now either this “ you ” means the men who are 
to replace the present Senate, or else Prof. 
Weldon, aud through him the executive com¬ 
mittee of the Association, are proposing to place 
the teaching work of the colleges and ultimately 
their large resources under the control of a body 
the incapacity of which to appreciate the needs 
of higher teaching has led to the whole move¬ 
ment for a new university in London ! To any¬ 
one who casually examines the names on the 
Senate of the University of London it might 
appear that the Fellows form a most distin¬ 
guished group, to whom the control of teach¬ 
ing in Loudon might be safely entrusted ; but 
when we come to examine the names of those 
who habitually attend the university Senate, 
there is no evidenco that we are dealing with 
a body in any way more distinguished than the 


lay councils of the colleges* it is to replace. 
It is further a body which, whatever examining 
experience it may have gained, is far from the 
equal of a lay council in experience of controlling 
a teaching institution. It is one thing to sug¬ 
gest that the appointment of teachers inside 
and outside the colleges shall be entrusted to a 
new body not biased by the Burlington-gardens 
traditions; it is another to propose that the 
control of the higher teaching in London shall 
be handed over to a vague “ you ” addressed 
primarily to the university Senators—and 
unaccompanied by a precise statement as to how 
that “you” is to be reconstituted. If the 
incapacity of tho University Senate has led to 
the present movement, surely the exact manner 
in which that Senate is to be reformed ought to 
be stated, before a body like the executive of 
the Professorial Association expresses approval 
of resolutions so vague that they might well be 
interpreted as a Gresham University controlled 
from Burlington-gardens ? The London teachers 
and the college councils must know under 
whose yokes they are putting their necks before 
they accept resolutions couched in the indefinite 
manner of the Senate, or in the vague phrases 
of Prof. Huxley with their complete want of 
detail. The time has passed when ambiguous 
phrases could help forward the university move¬ 
ment in London; what we want is a broad and 
generous plan, carefully worked out in all 
particulars—a scheme which might go on 
the statute book to-morrow, if its com¬ 
plete realisation must be deferred until 
the day when public opinion shall induce 
Burlington-gardens and one or more colleges to 
surrender their functions to a wortheir body. 
That day would not be long delayed were the 
tying and untying of the public purse rightly 
directed. In this matter much power lies in the 
hands of the County Council, much in the 
hands of the Government, with its grants to 
the University and to the colleges, but most in 
those of the members of the Professorial 
Association, if they do not barter their birth¬ 
right for a mess of pottage. They represent 
educational opinion, an opinion which must and 
will be listened to if it strives for the highest 
and abides by clear and distinct principles. If 
the Association compromises with the univer¬ 
sity, and compromises with the colleges, and 
compromises with the medical schools, it may 
awake the spirit of compromise in the Royal 
Commission; but it will not have aided that 
Commission in the production of a report 
which will have value when Home Buie Bills 
are no longer the order of the day, and we 
have a Government with time and strength 
enough to pay attention to the higher educa¬ 
tion of the metropolis. 

Karl Pearson. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“W. B. SCOTT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES.” 
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In the Book of the Prophet Blake, and in 
the chapter entitled Auguries of Innocence, will 
be found these words: 

“ The poison of the snake and newt 
Is the sweat of envy’s foot : 

The poison of the honey-bee 
Is the artist's jealousy.” 

It is not this latter poison which exudes 
from the reopened grave of “a painter who 
could not paint.” A humble but early oom- 
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mentator on the sacred text in the first year 
or so of its ever-blessed revelation may perhaps 
be permitted to append the following addi¬ 
tional couplet—apocryphal in the canonical 
sense, deniable or disputable in none. 

“ The poison of the parasite 
Is the steam of sewers at night.” 

I am sorry to be compelled, like that memor¬ 
able athlete of the (Grace-Walking) faith, 
Brother Zephaniah Stockdolloger, to “sing 
another little hymn.” But Mr. Minto, like 
Colonel Quagg, insists on it. Tu Vaa voulu, 
Oeorge Dandin. Et lit l'auras. 

In a letter (Academy, December 10) which 
halts between inadequate apology and tremu¬ 
lous defiance, Mr. Minto gives himself away 
and throws up his case by one candid and 
creditable admission. “Of course,” he con¬ 
fesses, “ I owe Mr. Swinburne an apology for 
printing anything about him at all.” Of 
oourse he does: and by no manner of means to 
Mr. Swinburne alone. But the apology comes 
just a little too late : the recognition of duties 
and decencies incumbent on an editor and 
natural to a gentleman should have preceded 
rather than followed the issue of a book in 
which those duties are set at nought and those 
decencies are trampled underfoot. And when 
apology comes halting after time on so fragile 
a crutch, it should at any rate be straight¬ 
forward, honest, and ingenuous. Reverse each 
one of these three epithets, and you will find 
the three most appropriate to Mr. Minto’s 
attempt at half-hearted apology and impossible 
self-exculpation. Had he done what he admits 
—when driven by compulsion to admit it—that 
he must apologise for having failed to do; had 
he submitted to me the proofs of the passages 
in which my name had been taken in vain by 
the hypocrite whose true nature it was left for 
him to reveal, I should simply have desired 
that every such passage should be cancelled. 

Mr. Minto vory truthfully observes that the 
“allusions” to my humble self are—happily 
for me—few and trivial. Mr. Minto very im¬ 
pertinently attributes to my remarks on these 
“ allusions ” the quality of “ fury ”—which he 
is apparently unable to distinguish from the 
more appropriate emotion of disgust. And 
Mr. Minto very disingenuously evades the point 
at issue by citing a single passage, harmless 
enough in itself, and affecting astonishment 
that it should excite any sense of irritation. 
That the whole tone, the whole accent, the 
whole spirit of W. B. Scott’s “allusions”—to 
adopt the comically inappropriate euphemism 
devised by the obliquely apologetic dexterity of 
Mr. Minto—can by no possibility be mistaken for 
anything other than insolent, impertinent, 
presumptuous, and malicious, the dullest hind 
of letters could not conceivably fail to reoog- 
nise. And though Mr. Minto has chosen to 
assume the grotesque and graceless mask of 
such a miserable dullard, he can hardly hope 
that the disguise will impose upon any reader. 
He can hardly hope that his excellent contribu¬ 
tions to criticism, his admirable evidences of 
scholarship, can be universally or even generally 
forgotten. Brutus may have successfully 
assumed the disguise of a drivelling idiot to 
impose on the credulity of Tarquin: Mr. Minto 
must not hope to follow that legendary example 
with any chance of success. To say that I 
“ repeat in effect ” what Scott lyingly records, 
and that the viperish backbiter “ did not 
see” a good-humoured little jest "in its true 
inwardness ” (a phrase which I will assume to 
be good Scotch : it certainly is not good Eng¬ 
lish), is to play the part of a bom fool very 
awkwardly indeed. I must congratulate him 
on his double failure in the attempt to repre¬ 
sent himself as an idiot, and in the attempt to 
play the part of an equivocator. He cannot 
execute that favourite political performance, the 


double shuffle, with plausible or tolerable grace: 
he should take lessons from some past-master 
in the priestly art of prevarication—if any such 
representative survives of such grand old liars 
as the proverbial and immortal Escobar. 

There is one passage, however, in Mr. Minto’s 
otherwise disingenuous letter, which I am happy 
to recognise as creditable to the writer. It is 
impossible that even the reptile rancour, the 
omnivorous malignity, of Iago himself could 
have dreamed of trying to cast a slur on the 
memory of that incomparable lady whose 
maiden name was Siddal and whose married 
name was Rossetti. To one at least who knew 
her better than most of her husband’s friends 
the memory of all her marvellous charms of 
mind and person—her matchless grace, loveli • 
ness, courage, endurance, wit, humour, heroism, 
and sweetness—is too dear and sacred to be 
profaned by any attempt at expression. The 
vilest of the vile could not have dreamed of 
trying “ to cast a slur on her memory.” 

For one thing she did they would not take 
the life of Syoorax : for one thing apieoe they 
have written I will not bear more heavily than 
I can help on the writer and the editor of 
William Bell Soott. I am content to overlook 
the rather serious provocations and offences of 
Mr. Minto in consideration of the exquisite 
drollery, the farcical gravity of his high-toned 
and pathetic protest against my “ gross and un¬ 
measured” .vituperation of “ a dead man” 
whose posthumous calumnies absolutely seethe 
and reek with equal and impartial impertinence 
towards the dead superiors who had preoeded 
and the living superiors who survive him. And 
towards the worthy Scotus himself I cannot 
bring myself to feel the due austerity of scorn 
deserved by such thankless and rancorous con¬ 
ceit, when I read his estimate of his obligation 
to the eminent artist whose generous kindness 
condescended to illustrate the text supplied by 
him,* and the register of his apparent opinion 
that he was neither poetically nor socially (God 
save the mark !) inferior to any one of the three 
persons to whom the volume thus beautified by 
a better man’s genius was inscribed. When we 
hear a man gratuitously bragging about his 
social position, we may not feel inclined to 
exclaim with Charles Lamb, “ Do let me feel 
that gentleman’s bumps ”; but we must 
naturally feel disposed to say, “ Do let us look 
at that gentleman’s quarterings.” The House 
of Malagrowther, for aught I know, may be 
able to show quarterings with prinoes—that is 
a matter for the College of Heralds to decide— 
but until Garter King-at-Arms has spoken we 
may surely be permitted to doubt whether a 
Mac-Malagrowther, by right of the appropriate 
bar sinister in his shield, can claim precedence 
as a descendant of Crusaders. 

Such revelations of character as abound 
throughout these two repulsive and amusing 
volumes are from one point of view as 
significant as they are insignificant from 
every other. This sinister old satellite 
of more or less notable or memorable 
contemporaries is undoubtedly unworthy of 
any further commemoration than may be con¬ 
ferred by an epitaph of which I freely make a 
present to his executors: 

“ Here lies no envious man! restrain surprise ; 

For in this grave t incarnate Envy lies. 

And, indeed, for my own part, in the teeth of 
this detestable autobiography, I am fain to 
believe that his better moods, however transient 
and untrustworthy, were genuinely cordial and 


* “I was never sure,” says the grateful old 
scribbler, “ that he quite made out what any of the 
poems was about.” The fault, in that case, must 
of course hove lain with Mr. Tadema—evidently a 
person of deplorably defective intelligence, 
t Query —“ from this grave ” ? 


loyal while they lasted. I have had letters 
from him which I can hardly realise as having 
been written by the hand which laid bare the 
nakedness of a soul so mean in its malignity 
and so graceless in its egotism. But after ail 
it is of no particular importance whether a little 
more or a little less than justice be done by the 
few who may remember him to the memory 
of a far from memorable man. A much more 
serious question is this : whether it is or is not to 
I be tolerated that the name of any private gentle¬ 
man who may ever have had any acquaintance 
with a secret scribbler or forger of such remin¬ 
iscences as might be penned from memory in 
the pantry by an eavesdropping footman should 
be dragged into such unenviable publicity as 
must associate it with the name of so discredit¬ 
able and disagreeable a parasite. I may be 
told that I have not much to complain of; but 
I make no personal complaint. I simply desire 
to enter my protest, futile and fruitless as it 
may be, against the public violation of privacy 
and the public prostitution of confidence. 
Whether this offence be committed by a liar or 
by a truth-teller, the offence against honour, 
against courtesy, and against society is the 
same. A. C. Swinburne. 

London: Deo. 16,1888. 

My attention has only now been called to 
two articles published in The Academy for 
December 3 and 10; the first being a review 
by Mr. William Sharp of the Autobiographical 
Notes of the late Mr. William Bell Scott, edited 
by Prof. Minto, and the second being Prof. 
Minto’s rejoinder to the review. Both these 
articles relate in part to my deceased brother 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

I read Mr. Scott’s book soon after it came 
out, and felt very much inclined to say nothing 
about it in print; but it seems to me that I 
could not oontinue wholly silent, without 
appearing to shirk a duty which becomes in¬ 
cumbent upon me, now that the book, in its 
relation to my brother, is made a subject of 
controversy. I loved and honoured Mr. Scott 
from the fame when first I knew him, towards 
1848, up to his death in 1890; yet I cannot 
ignore the fact that, whatever the reason on 
his part, some of his statements affecting my 
brother are, according to my view of them, 
unkind, unhandsome, inaccurate, and practic¬ 
ally incorrect and misleading. The sanctity or 
the superstition of an olden friendship with¬ 
holds me from saying a word of harshness 
regarding Mr. Scott. I will, however, with 
your permission, set down a few particulars, 
though these will mainly concern myself. My 
primary object in writing them is not to 
vindicate myself, who have not been assailed 
in any tangible way, but to suggest to the 
reader that, if Mr. Scott’s neutral-tinted alle¬ 
gations concerning me are the reverse of 
trustworthy in detail, somo of his dark-tinted 
allegations concerning my brother deserve to 
be perused with considerable suspense of judg¬ 
ment. 

To take an illustration. Mr. Scott says (vol. ii., 
p. 179) that in April 1874 my brother wrote 
irom Kelm scott, asking Scott to lend him 
£200 to meet a momentary need. Mr. Scott sent 
him a cheque for that amount, but it was im¬ 
mediately returned with thanks, on the ground 
that my brother had meanwhile received other 
money, and no longer needed the cheque. So 
far nothing appears but what does credit to 
the friendliness of Mr. Scott without besmirch¬ 
ing the memory of Dante Rossetti. But Mr. 
Scott adds the following words :— 

“ He had by that time lost nearly every old friend 
save myself; did be now suspect that I was among 
his enemies, and had he done this to try me? I 
fear this semi-insane motive was the true one.” 

How for my own part I cannot see the least 
reason for supposing that this was the true 
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lunation of Ap. 21 (xi., Kal. Mai.), G. No. V., 
by computistic rules P* (Mai. in Kal. 121 — 11 
+ 23)+ 59 leaves 15—that is, the Computus 
assigns moon 14 to Saturday, Ap. 20 ; moon 15 
to Sunday, Ap. 21. This calculation, it will 
comfort Sir. Ansoombe to learn, is confirmed 
by the four Calendars in Hampsont, the com¬ 
parative Calendar in Bucherius, j and the 
perpetual Calendar in Ideler§—all of which 
place V. (to mark new moon) at Ap. 7. On 
the other hand, Mr. Anscombe, in his “full 
knowledge of the significance of the epact,” 
“subjected” the April moon of V. “ to the 
strain of the embolisms.” Thereby he gave it 
30 days instead of 29, assigned new moon to 
April 8, and created a brand-new Cycle of 
19 ! Minis calculandi preceptor. 

B. MacCarthy. 

P.S.—In my letter in the Academy of 
December 3, p. 509, col. 2, 1. 25, for “ later” 
read “earlier”; and 1. 72, for “Mennius” 
read “ Nennius.” 
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motive'; and, as I would like readers to be 
equally sceptical regarding Mr. Scott’s in¬ 
ference, I proceed to show that his mode of 
representing some other facts is anything but 
correct. 

Vol. i., p. 277.—Mr. Scott says that I visited 
him in the first year—t.e., 1848 — of his 
acquaintance with Dante Bossetti and his 
circle; “ in the summer of 1848 he [myself] 
appeared in Newcastle,” where Scott was then 
domiciled. This is totally incorrect. I never 
appeared in Newcastle, nor visited Scott, till 
the autumn of 1850, when I halted at New¬ 
castle on my way back to London from 
Edinburgh. Then Mr. Scott proceeds to say 
that, when I was leaving at the close of this 
visit, mis-assigned by him to 1848, I intro¬ 
duced the subject of the magazine named The 
Oerm. “He [myself] suggested that the [pre- 
Raphaelite] brotherhood was going to print 
something I might hear of.” This again is 
totally incorrect. My visit, having really taken 
place in the autumn of 1850, was subsequent 
to the birth and death of The Germ, which was 
begun late in 1849, and ended in the early 
spring of 1850. I have thus demonstrated (to 
any one who does not discredit my positive 
assertion) that in this anecdote Mr. Scott was 
certainly wrong as to both time and place. 
Moreover, I could not in 1848, even elsewhere 
than in Newcastle, have spoken about the pro¬ 
ject of the forthcoming Germ, for no such 
project in any way existed until 1849 was well 
advanced. I am not now aware that I spoke 
to him about the project in any place or at any 
time. 

Yol. ii., p. 128.—Mr. Scott here makes some 
observations on reviews, written by personal 
acquaintances of my brother, upon his volume 
entitled Poems, 1870. With this matter Mr. 
Sharp has dealt; and I would not add any 
remark upon it, were it not that Mr. Scott has 
cited something that I said or wrote, confirm¬ 
ing (as he considered) his own views. It is 
quite true that from first to last I advised my 
brother to care nothing about who reviewed 
his poems, or how they might be reviewed; I 
would tender the same advice to any other 
author, and, in reference to all my own small 
literary performances, I have invariably acted 
upon it. I must, however, dissociate myself 
from the tone of what Mr. Scott has said, 
affecting my brother, as to “working the 
oracle,” or, as some current writers, have 
agreed to term it, “ nobbling the press.” * 

Vol. ii., p. 172.—“William, who was made 
seriously ill by his brother’s state ”— t.e., his 
illness in the summer of 1872. This is a testi¬ 
monial to my fraternal affection, and as such 
I would willingly accept it. But it is not a 
fact. I was not seriously ill: needed no doctor 
and no curative treatment, and pursued (with 
casual interruptions, not grounded upon ill- 
health) my ordinary official and other 
occupations. 

Vol. ii., p. 174.—“ His brother William 
had been so prostrated by anxiety, loving 
Gabriel much and fearing him not a little, 
that F. M. Brown took all business matters out 
of his hands.” I scarcely know what is meant 
by saying that I feared Gabriel not a little; 
I feared him not at all, but I feared for him 
at that date (1872) and at other later times. 
It is wholly erroneous to say that Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown took all business matters out 
of my hands; but most true that he was the 
kindest and most thoughtful of friends and 
advisers both to my brother and to myself. 
It was I who managed my brother’s money 
affairs in 1872, when he was disabled by 
illness, anil for some months away in Scot¬ 
land. I alone, for instance, transacted the 
whole matter of turning his collection of blue 
china into money. The fact is that, as I had 
at that date no banking aocount of my own, 
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while Mr. Brown had an account at the London 
and Westminster Bank, St. James’s-square, the 
fimds accruing from .the sale of the china, 
and perhaps some other funds proper to my 
brother, were placed in the bank just men¬ 
tioned, in the joint names (if I remember right) 
of Mr. Brown and myself; certain it is that 
I took, from first to last, an active part in deal¬ 
ing with the money, so as to keep my brother’s 
affairs properly in train until he returned from 
Scotland, and settled for a while at Kelmscott. 

Prof. Minto writes, “ I am most willing to 
rune [the two volumes of theirmis-statements], 
ut I must first have the mis-statements 
pointed out.” I have here pointed out some 
of the mis-statements, and should be glad to 
see these, and others far more important, 
pruned away as early as opportunity may arise. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


THE OBIT OF ST. COLUMBA. 

Youghal; Dec. 17,1892. 

Mr. Anscombe still refuses (Academy, 
December 10) to substantiate his fundamental 
assumptions that the original Computus of 
Iona was based upon Alexandrine cpacts. 
Apparently, he misunderstands his position. 

I demanded evidence to which I am plainly 
entitled. In lieu, I am presented with queries 
respecting the Cycles of 19 and 84! The device 
is too transparent. Collateral matter of the 
kind I decline to be enticed into; otherwise, 
Mr. Anscombe might fence with the question 
until the Greek Kalends. When he propounded 
the dictum that St. Columba died in 580, Mr. 
Anscombe, it is to be presumed, was prepared 
to prove it : Quod gratis asseritur gratis negatur. 
Ho can scarcely complain if an adverse judg¬ 
ment be formed from finding it necessary to 
goad him to a sense of what lies upon him. 
Accordingly, until the requisite data are 
produced, this discussion must close so far as I 
am concerned. 

His four “ important ” statements regarding 
the Annals of Ulster Mr. Anscombe makes no 
pretence to maintain. But he is maladroit 
enough to aggravate his default, Maguire 
states (Academy, December 3) that the Battle 
of Kildare was fought on Tuesday, August 27, 
781. In that year, however, August 27 fell on 
Monday; the true date was 782. Mr. Anscombe, 
nevertheless, will have it (Academy, December 
10) that Maguire was a “practised annalist,” 
who gave “ the century, the year, the month, 
the may of the month, and the day of the 
week ” ! 

Mr. Anscombe will not admit that he con¬ 
founded the Cycles of 28 and 19. Well, here is 
what he did. The Annals of Ulster have : 
“[563] Kal. Jan., 2 f., 1. 21.” The correct 
description of 563 is Kal. Jan., 2 feria, Solar 
Cycle 12. The Annals have 1. 21 by mistake; 
eleven years lower [574, 2 f., 1. 23] they give 
the correct figures, 1. 23. Now, every worker 
at first hand knows that the soli-cyclio 
numeration is not once employed in these 
Annals. In ignorance of this and of the 
cabalistic l(una), and finding that (574+9) 4- 28 
leaves 23, he applied the formula to 563. The 
result is “Solar Cyole 12” vice “moon 21.” 
But, needless to say, 21 and 23 stand beyond 
the reach of emendation—(563 +1) + 19 leaves 
XIII. (Golden No.)=epaet 21; (574 + l) + 19 
leaves V.=epact 23. Comment is superfluous. 

The taunt of having abandoned his Innis- 
fallen equation has fallen unheeded upon Mr. 
Anscombe. Similarly, the A.P. of Nennius = 
A.D. 29 is left to its fate (as a set-off, we are 
promised something anent St. Patrick!). In 
connexion herewith, I am challenged to 
“demolish” figures respecting the Easter of 
631. In that year, according to Mr. Anscombe, 
moon 24 = April 1; moon 14 = Sunday, Ap. 21. 
To test the second equation; What is the 


DANTE’S “ GUIZZANTE.” 

Hotel de Provence, Cannes : Dec. 19, 1892. 
Prof. Fredericq’s note on the above snbject 
in last week’s Academy shows that, in adopt¬ 
ing the statement that “ Cadsand has never 
been within the boundaries of Flanders,” I 
committed a serious error. I am much obliged 
to Prof. Fredericq for drawing attention to the 
fact. The contention that “ Guizzante " cannot 
on geographical grounds be identified with 
Cadsand must consequently be withdrawn. 
The failure, however, of that particular portion 
of the argument does not in the least affect the 
real point at issue, viz., the identity of the 
name “ Guizzante ” with Wissant. That I 
may fairly claim to have conclusively proved 
by the evidence of Villani, coupled with the 
arallel Provencal and Old French forms, which 
adduced in my letter in the Academy of 
December 10. Paget Toynbee. 


Palis: Dec. 19, 1892. 

Allow me to supplement Prof. Fredei icq's 
reply to Mr. Toynbee by maintaining, as I had 
already done in Notes and Queries, that, 
Guzzante—this, not Guizzante, is the general' 
reading—is Cadzand. That’ Wissant was an 
important haven in Dante’s time is undisputed, 
but proves nothing, for Cadzand was still 
more important, being the chief trading port 
of Northern Europe. Wissant, moreover, re¬ 
quired no dikes to keep out the sea, which 
must have long been retiring, and was soon 
destined to leave it dry; whereas the region 
between Bruges and Cadzand, was in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth oenturies the scene of 
great activity in the construction and repair of 
dikes. It is likely enough that Dante—who, 
as Mr. Gladstone has shown, usually chose his 
similes from spots he had visited—witnessed that 
activity; and that when he says “ i Fiamminghi 
tra Guzzante e Bruggia . . . fanno lo schenuo,” 
he means by fanno not merely “ make,” but 
“ are making.” To justify Wissant, on the 
other hand, we must suppose that “tra Guz¬ 
zante e Bruggia” is a periphrasis for Flanders, 
in which case Antwerp would have been a 
better terminus than Bruges, and that Dante 
referred to Flemish embankments in gCLeral, 
which is unlike his customary precision. If, 
on the contrary, he refers to the higb- 
banked dikes between Bruges and Cadzand, his 
second simile, the embankment of the Po at 
Padua, is thoroughly in keeping with the first. 

Mr. Toynbee cites Villani in proof that the 
Italian form of Cadzand was Gaggiante: but 


* See Todd Lectures, Vol. III., pp. 348-9. 
f Med. Aevi Kalend. 
t De Doct. Temp., p. 153. 

§ Homdbuch, etc., Vol. I„ p. 194. 
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according to the Inventaire des Archives de 
Bruges (1879-82), that form from the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth century was “ Cazzante.” 
Probably Dante, mistaking the first sound, 
wrote “Gazzante,” which a careless or ignorant 
copyist turned into “ Guzzante.” 

Thus Cadzand answers all the conditions of 
the simile; for it needed protection against the 
inroads of the sea, and it was in Flanders, the 
left bank of the Scheldt being called Dutch or 
States-Flanders till 1794, and not being joined 
to Zeeland till 1815. 

J. G. Alger. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 

Trinity College, Dublin : Deo. 19,1899. 

It seems worth while to jot down a few points 
in which the account of the Passion known to 
Cyril of Jerusalem suggests the use of the Gospel 
of Peter. 

In Cyril’s Thirteenth Catechetical Lecture, § 24, 
We have (araopSBn rpirrjr &pav 4x4 81 titrijt Spas 
okAtos lyintro ton Irvarni- 4x4 Si tvoirifs 
it 4 A tv <p H i. C 'I. Peter, $6: r At t IjAios 
t A a p f f teal tuptdri Spa ivi t y. This reappear¬ 
ance of the sun is not mentioned in the Canonical 
Gospels. 

In Cat. xiii. 25 we have : iv i^opay yip iipAptf xai 
iaprjj, al pie 71,1 amt! ai/Tuy AkAttovto xal 
( x A a * o v, wSuv&vto SI iwoKpuBeyres al 4 wAa- 
tq\oi . Cf. Peter, ( 7 : xal Ttrpuptroi xar4 Stdyotav 
iicpvBApfBa; and also § 12, where the women 
say : tl ml ph ly ixfirri 1 rj ipeptf tj taravpuBr) iSoyf)- 
0T)pcr xA aural xal x j tf* a a 0 a 1 . 

Again in Cat. xiii. 2G, we find the remarkable 
word AaxuJi, which occurs in Peter, § 4. Cyril 
says : xal bayphs *tp\ tovtou yivtjai too arpariSTais ; 
he speaks, indeed, as if Aa^uos was the word used 
in some familiar account of the Passion, for he 
cites Ps. xxii. 19, Sttptplaavro t4 ludrtd poo laorois, 
xal iw 1 1 bv IpuTitruAy pav (Ba Aor xArjpor, and then 
adds, what would be u quite unnecessary comment 
if he only had the Canonical Gospels in his mind, 
xKijoos St hr 6 AaxuAs. 

Mr. Rondel Harris suggests ( Gospel of Peter, 
p. 86 ) that the expression aitpupty (or icuptyt cf. 
Eus. II. £. ii. 23) t4x vibv too 6too in § 3 is a remin¬ 
iscence of Isa. iii. 10 (LXX). It may be noted 
that this verse is applied to the circumstances of 
the Passion by Cyril (Cal. xiii. 12). 

Cyril does not, indeed, mention the Gospel of 
Peter as a book to be avoided in Cat. iv. 30, where 
he warns his hearers against extra-canonical 
writings; but lie constantly declaims against 
Docetic notions of the Crucifixion which seem to 
have been prevalent (see Cat. xiii. 4 and 37). 

J. H. Bernard. 


Bodleian Library, Oxford; Deo. 18,1892. 

My corrected proof last week missed the press : 
for iBSf read (Sot; for “ p. 18 of the Doctrine of 
Addaeus ” read “ p. 10 ” ; and add ptrb. to the elided 
prepositions. 

Edward W. B. Nicholson. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Ti'kbday, Deo. 97,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Astronomy,” 
I, by Sir Robert 8. Ball. 

Wbdsxsday, Deo. 28, 4 p.m. London Institution: "Com¬ 
bustion: Slow, Rapid, and Explosive,” I., by Prof. 
Vivian Levee. 

Thursday, Dec. 99,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “Astronomy,” 
H., by Sir Robert 8. Ball. 

Friday. Deo. 80 ,4 p.m. Lendon Institution: “ Combustion,” 
H., by Prof. Vivian Lewes. 

4.80 p.m. Geographical: “ All the World Over,” by 
Hr. John Colee. 

Sati'rdat, Deo. 81.8p.m. Royal Institution: 11 Astronomy,” 
III., by Sir Robert B. Ball. 


SCIENCE. 

EGYPT AS A ROMAN PROVINCE. 

Essai sur la Province romaine cPEgypt* depute 

la Conquete jusqu’d Diocletien. By Ab¬ 
dallah. Simaika. (Paris: Thorin.) 

The volume which Dr. Simaika has just 
published ought to receive a hearty wel¬ 
come on several accounts. In the first 
place, it supplies a want. We have his¬ 
tories of Pharaonic and Ptolemaic Egypt, and 
Mohammedan Egypt has found more than 
onehistorian; hut Roman Egypt has hitherto 
been neglected. In spite of the materials 
which have accumulated of recent years, 
and have given us a fresh and vivid insight 
into the social and economic condition of the 
country under the Roman empire, in spite, 
too, of the labours of scholars like Letronne, 
Mommsen, and Wilcken, a systematic ac¬ 
count of the Egyptian people during a long 
and important period of their history has 
never been hitherto attempted. The second 
part of Sharpe’s History of Egypt is the 
nearest approach to it. 

Then, secondly, Dr. Simaika’s work is 
written with French lucidity. In clearness 
of arrangement and thoroughness of treat¬ 
ment it leaves nothing to he desired. Geo¬ 
graphy, agriculture, commerce, social and 
economic conditions, justice, civil and politi¬ 
cal administration, and military organisa¬ 
tion, all alike receive due attention. The 
author has gone to the best authorities, and 
his references are numerous and exact. 

In the third place, it is gratifying to find 
a native Egyptian, whose Coptic faith 
guarantees the purity of his blood, devoting 
his attention to the past history of his 
country, and more especially to that portion 
of it which has been neglected by European 
scholars. The “ Essay,” as Dr. Simaika 
modestly terms it, is a good augury for the 
future; and we hope it will prove but the 
beginning of a long series of researches 
by the Egyptians themselves into the past 
annals of a country whose history has been 
in so large a measure the history of the 
world. 

But it must not he imagined that, because 
the hook is learned and full of industrious 
research, it will, therefore, he found dull 
even by that nondescript person, “the 
general reader.” It is interesting in manner 
as well as in matter, and henceforward 
ought to form as much a part of the literary 
luggag 6 of visitors to the Nile as the 
Histories of Brugsch or Sharpe. 

I do not think it will he long before a 
second edition is called for. In view of this, 
I would urge the author to read through, 
the hack numbers of the Revue egyptologique, 
in which he will find many articles by Prof. 
Revillout bearing upon his subject. Prof. 
Mahaffy’s Memoir on the Petrie Papyri 
appeared too late for him to profit by it; 
and the second part of the Memoir is still 
in the press. When it appears, it will he 
found to contain important additions to our 
knowledge of the administrative system of 
Egypt which was begun under the Ptolemies, 
and continued under the Roman emperors. 

One of the chief sources, however, of 
our knowledge of the economic and ad¬ 
ministrative condition of Roman Egypt is 
to be derived from the “ ostraka, or 


inscribed potsherds, of which so many 
hundreds have now been discovered at 
Elephantine, Karnak, Koptos, and other 
places. Unfortunately, comparatively few 
of them have as yet been published. Those 
from Elephantine, which are preserved in 
the British Museum, have been deciphered 
and edited by Dr. Birch in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (for 
March, May, and June, 1883), and a few 
from Karnak and Dakkeh have been pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Wilcken and myself (e.g., 
in the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology for May, 1887). 
My own collection of ostraka num¬ 
bers about 1200, the complete editing 
of which will he necessarily a work of time. 
The series begins in the time of the 
Ptolemies, and ends in the reign of 
Aurelian. For the most part the ostraka 
are receipts for the payment of taxes, but 
among them are private memoranda and 
accounts, and even letters. One of thos> 
from Karnak, in my possession, is a request 
from the clerk to nis “ master Isidoros 
that he should bring him a “ comments c 
on the first book of the Iliad.” Of soma 
others from the same locality I gave an 
account in the Jewish Quarterly Review two 
or three years ago. They show that, in the 
reign of Ptolemy, Physkon, the collector of 
the taxes for the sacred domain of Amon at 
Thebes was a Jew called Simon, the son of 
Eleazar. Simon himself could not write 
Greek, but the Hellenisation of his family 
proceeded rapidly, and his son who suc¬ 
ceeded him in his office was not only a 
Greek scholar, but also bore a Greek name. 

Perhaps I cannot conclude this review 
better than by giving translations of two of 
my ostraka. They will at all events givo 
an idea of the contents of this curious class 
of ancient documents: 

“Marcus Clodius Alyras, through his son Panos, 
for the month Epeiphiof thefirst year of Aurelius 
Antoninus and Aurelius Yerus, the lords (and) 
emperors, has registered on behalf of the 
assessment of late-paid taxes (WA[Ms]7tA[a>x]) 
for the month Khoiak of the 23rd year of the 
deified Antoninus, 14 drachmae of debased 
silver. (Dated) the first year of Aurelius An¬ 
toninus and Aurelius Verus the lords (and) 
emperors, the 10th day of Epeiphi. Horos has 
signed (the receipt).” 

‘ 1 For Heracuanus 37 Egyptian beans 
(xoA[oxaff£as]) from the newly-planted ground; 
also five beans from the estate called Pikeraion; 
3 (measures) of wine and 2 of vinegar for filling 
5 cups. I have also bought double jars for 5 
drachmae, and have given the double-jars to 
Orion the scribe.” 

What can he meant by the ZvrrXoKtpaput. or 
“ double-jars ” ? 

A. H. Sayce. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LIBRARY OF MENDE8. 

59, Margaret-atreet, London, W.: Deo. 90, 1899. 

We now learn from M. Naville’s statement to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, that that society 
has a site of the highest possible value in their 
hands. The library of Mendes has been found, 
and is full of carbonised papyri, the only form 
in which papyri can be preserved in the damp 
Delta. These papyri are in distinct rolls, and 
are therefore much better preserved than those 
of Tanis, which were in a mere peaty-looking 
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stratum when I found them. Yet the latter 
were saved, and opened without any appreciable 
loss, and highly valuable and unique works 
have been published from them. The Mendes 
rolls of papyri are, moreover, stated to be 
legible; and the specimens which I saw in a 
dealer’s hands in Cairo from there were in 
excellent condition, firm and glossy, though of 
course excessively fragile. 

It is now essential that a thoroughly skilled 
worker be sent to rescue all that can be 
obtained, though a great part has been de¬ 
stroyed in the “ cleaning” of the chambers by 
the finder. Every document should have its 
position recorded, as the collocation of them 
may throw light on their arrangement. 

Let us hope that nothing more will be 
“ cleaned ” by explorers in the name of scienoe, 
after the fashion that this library has been so 
far dealt with. 

W. M. Flinders Petbie. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Sir Archibald Geikie, as we learn from 
Nature , has undertaken to write the Life 
of Sir Andrew C. Ramsay, his prede¬ 
cessor in the Geological Survey. Sir Andrew 
Ramsay spent nearly the whole of his 
scientific career in the service, so that the 
record of his life and the story of the progress 
of the Survey are closely bound together. 
This is the third member of the staff of the 
Survey whose memoirs Sir Archibald Geikie 
will have written, the two others being 
Edward Forbes (whose life he wrote in con¬ 
junction with the late Prof. George Wilson) 
and Sir Roderick Murchison. 

A course of two lectures to young people 
will be given, on behalf of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, by Mr. John Coles, map 
curator to the Society, on December 29 and 
January 5, at 4.30 p.m., in the Hall of the 
University of London, Burlington House. The 
title of the lectures is, “ All the World Over” ; 
and they will consist of an exhibition of lantern 
slides, with explanation and anecdotes. 


FINE ART. 

JET BOOKS. 

Drawintj ami Engraving: A Brief Exposition 
of Technical Principles and Practice. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. (A. & C. Black.) 
In this volume Mr. Hamerton has collected, in 
a revised and augmented form, and with the 
addition of numerous plates very helpful to a 
full understanding of the technical details with 
which he deals, the excellent articles on Draw¬ 
ing and Engraving which he contributed to the 
lost edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Written under a constant need for compression, 
the book is far from exhaustive; but it is emi¬ 
nently instructive and suggestive, and will form 
a useful introduction to the arts whioh are its 
subject. In the chapter on “ Primitive Draw¬ 
ing” we have interesting references to design 
among the Egyptians and Assyrians; and the 
vase painting of the Greeks is treated more in 
detail, and illustrated with some good examples 
—among them a very fair coloured reduction 
from the famous Camirus Amphora, repre¬ 
sentative of the fully developed method of 
the Rhodian artists of about B.c. 350. 
Mediaeval illumination is next briefly reviewed; 
the Renaissance, with its draughtsmanship “ at 
once more scientific and more ideal ” than any 
that preceded it, is touched upon ; and following 
chapters deal effectively with ‘‘The Pic¬ 
turesque,” with “The Law of Progress in 
Drawing,” and with “Drawing for Photo¬ 
graphic Purposes.” In the portion of the 
book devoted to engraving the author is 
thoroughly on his own ground. No writer of 
our time has the power of describing a technical 


process with more lucidity than Mr. Hamerton, 
and the aocounts of the different methods of 
engraving are given with admirable accuracy 
and conciseness. Even a process so little 
known as “ Pyrogravure”—a modem improve¬ 
ment on the old “ poker-work,” in which a 
decorative design is burnt into a wooden surface 
by means of a platinum point kept incandescent 
by a current of carburetted air—finds its plaoe 
in the volume. Necessarily, little space has 
been devoted to an historical survey of the 
rogress of engraving in its several methods ; 
ut we should have welcomed some reference, 
at least, to the early wood-engraving of Italy— 
as it appears in such works as the Hypneroto- 
machia, and the 1488 Petrarch of Venice— 
whioh, in its aims and technique, differed 
greatly fromthat current in the North. Among 
other interesting matter in the Appendix are 
notes upon Turner’s idealisation of the land¬ 
scapes which he professed to depict, illustrated 
by sketches, by Mr. Hamerton, of the “ St. 
Cloud” in the vignettes to Scott and the “ St 
Germain” in the Rivera of France, with, for 
comparison, topographical sketches of the 
actual scenes. The numerous plates of the 
volume, including Amand Durand reproduc- 
tions|from Schongauer, Van Leyden, Diirer, and 
Rembrandt, add greatly to its beauty and 
serviceability. Among the examples of modem 
line-engraving, the publishers are fortunate in 
having been able to include two of William 
Miller’s original plates from Turner’s vignettes 
to Scott, which, however, are printed too 
heavily and blackly; and one of the most 
charming illustrations in the book is Mr. Frank 
Short’s “ Evening Tide at Rye,” an excellent 
example of the right application of mezzotint 
to landscape. 

Angelica Kauffman. By Frances A. Gerard. 
(Ward & Downey.) Miss Gerard has evidently 
taken a good deal of pains in writing this 
book and compiling the appendix, which in¬ 
cludes a list of Angelica’s paintings and the 
engravings from them, a guide to the houses 
she decorated, and many other pieces of in¬ 
formation which will be useful to all interested 
in the history of the oelebrated artist who, 
in her day, turned the heads of bo many 
men, including perhaps that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. For those who care for the romantic 
elements in her history, this book will not, of 
course, oompare with Mrs. Ritchie’s charming 
story, though it may fairly be presumed to cling 
a little closer to facts. It pretends, indeed, to do 
no more than to give in as few words as possible 
the truth of the case, and no doubt may be 
generally accepted as reliable. The careless¬ 
ness, however, that is shown here and there 
makes -us fear that Miss Gerard’s authority, 
especially in the spelling of names, is not to be 
accepted without corroboration; and the im¬ 
pression whioh the book leaves is that she has 
undertaken a task for which she is not quite 
fully equipped. 

Daum of Art in the Ancient World. By 
W. M. Conway. (Percival.) Mr. Conway 
tells us that “ the kernel ” of his book “ is the 
substance of three lectures, delivered at the 
Royal Institution in January, 1891.” What¬ 
ever may have been its origin, it is charmingly 
written, and in spite of its small size, carries 
the reader over a large tract of ground. From 
the ages of stone and bronze we are taken to 
the civilisations of Egypt and Chaldea, and to 
the culture and art of which we are the heirs. 
Even the cats of Egypt have a concluding 
chapter to themselves, and Mr. Conway shows 
that they are well worthy of the honour. Mr. 
Conway’s information is accurate; he has 
taken note of the latest discoveries, and the 
| suggestions which he makes from time to time 
| show that he is not content to take his learning 
at second-hand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ROMAN INSCRIPTION FROM CART.rSDK. 


Christ Church, Oxford: Dec 16,1992- 

Some readers of the Academy may be inter¬ 
ested in a Roman inscription found a few weeks 
ago at Carlisle. The exact provenance is 
Gallows Hill, where a Roman cemetery exists 
close to the London road. The excavations 
necessary for a new row of houses along this 
road led to the discovery of several interments, 
and, in particular, of an inscription, 31 x 20 in. 
in size, lying face downwards over a wooden 
coffin. 1116 text, which is imperfect at the end, 
reads: 


5 


1 D M__ 

FLAB ANTIGONE PAPIA8 

; c rvia gre e va vixrr ajtn” 

PL V8 MINV8 LX QVEM AD 
MODVM ACCOMQDATAM 
~F ATI8 ANIMAM REVOCAVIT 
SK PTmiADQ V/ 


The lettering is clear and, except at the end, 
quite certain: there appear to be no stops. 
The reading is equally plain: D[is) MQrinibus). 
Fla(viu)s Antigon(u)s Papias, civis Or{a)ecui. 
vixit annos plus minus lx, quern admodum (?) 
accom{m)odaiam fatis animam revocavit septimia- 
don . . ? Quern admodum may also De read 
quemadmodum or quern, ad modurn. The seventh 
line and whatever followed have been 
“chadded” off. 

The inscription is one of the rare examples 
of fourth century tombstones, of which we 
have very few attested specimens in Britain. 
This date, though not expressed on the stone, 
can be deduced from the following details : 

1. The name Flavius, popularised by the 
Flavian dynasty of the Constantines, is exceed¬ 
ingly common in the fourth century. The late 
cemetery at Concordia contains a large propor¬ 
tion of Flavii (C v., Cagnat annfe epigr. 1890 n. 
143 foil, 1891 n. 101 foil.), and the index to the 
fifth volume of the Corpus shows sixty Christian 
Flavii out of 180 occurring in the volume. The 
name was adopted even by barbarian kings. 

2. The abbreviations, Flos Antigone for 
Flavius Antigonus, are thoroughly characteristic 
of the fourth century. I do not know that 
these actual forms occur elsewhere; but w»* 
have such parallels as Iuliant (C. xii. 5351), Ian• 
for lanuarias, Februs for Februarius, habt for 
habeant, Dcbres for Decembres (C. xitf. 399) 
and even R.P.R8.RTA for respublica Romanis 
restitute ( C. viii. 10293). All these belong to 
the system which resulted in epus for epiecopus, 
and differ entirely from the earlier abbreviations 
by initial letters or syllables. 

3. The use of civie to denote nationality is 
also common in later times, and may be illus¬ 
trated from any volume of the Corpus. There 
are six or seven examples among the British 
inscriptions alone, and the use spread even into 
literature, as civis Oothus in Sidonius {Kp. vii. 
6 , 2) shows. Civis Oraecus in the present case 
need not refer specially to Greece. A Christian 
inscription found in Hungary (C. iii. 4220) 
mentions a civis Oraecus ex regions Ladiccna — 
i.e., from Phrygia. 

4. The formula plus minus, though as old as 
the XII. Tables, is rarely used on tombstones in 
reference to age until the fourth century, and is, 
indeed, almost exclusively a Christian formula. 

5. The lettering and general fashion of the 
inscription also strongly point to the date 
suggested. In particular, the letters F L, s M 
(not here given in facsimile) are in favour of it. 

It may, then, be concluded that the stone 
was cut in the fourth century. It might, a 
priori, indeed, bepossibly later; butas the Roman 
occupation of Britain ended about 400 a.u., it 
is difficult to put the inscription into the fifth 
century, and there is no reason not to assign it 
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to the age of the Constantines, which it best suits. 
One may go further, and conjecture that it 
is possibly a Christian monument, though the 
evidenoe for this is less conclusive than that for 
the date. But plus minus is, I think, rightly 
reckoned by epigraphists as more or less 
characteristically Christian, and the occurrence 
of dm on a fourth century Christian inscrip¬ 
tion need cause no surprise. Ferdinand Becker 
( die htidnische Weiheformel D.M. auf altchrist- 
lichen Qrabsttiuen, Gera 1881) gives about 100 
examples, mostly from Rome and its neigh¬ 
bourhood; and, though his list is not above 
criticism, many additions may be made to it. 
Examples occur in Gaul (C. xii. 490, 4059, 
2114, 2311), in Africa ( Eph. vii. 429; C. viii. 
11897, 11900, 11905, 12197; Cagnat annfie 
epigr. 1891. n. 136), and elsewhere, for instance 
at Aquileia (Pais 349, Arch, epigr. mitth. iii. 
50); and the list could be considerably increased. 
The earliest datable examples seem to be two 
Roman ones (tie Rossi i. 24 and 1192), one of 
which is dated A.D. 298, and after that time 
instances appear to be fairly frequent. No 
certain examplo occurs in Britain, but that is 
because our known Christian tombstones are all 
later than the Roman evacuation of the island. 

The concluding formula seems to me also to 
savour much more of Christian than of Pagan 
epitaphs. I cannot, indeed, explain it with 
certainty; the spacing of the letters allows 
qiu m admodum to be read as one, two, or three 
words. On the whole, it appears safest to read 
as suggested above), quem admodum and trans- 
ate, “ whom, a soul wholly resigned to death.” 
For fata in this sense we may compare in fata 
concessit on an Arles tombstone (Le Blant 514= 
C xii. 674). The nominative to revocavit must 
then have come in the missing part. For that 
word itself, one may compare such expressions 
as evocatus a domino [C. x. 1192), revehens coelo 
animam (Le Blant 409), ad patriae sedes civis 
opima redis, remeans t corpore, de oc mundo 
revertentem ; and an inscription found at Vienna 
in Gaul ( C. xii. 2058) which may have been 
slightly distorted in copying, Severianos qui 
religionem devota mente suscepit, sic quem anima 
ad authorem dm rtmeante terrena membra terris 
reliquit, &c. What precisely stood in the 
seventh and any following lines, I do not know. 
A natural item would be the date of death, 
which early Christians sometimes stated in its 
fullest details of year, day, and hour; so de 
Rossi 596 (a.D. 411) nonu kal. oct., die Satur(ni), 
ora prima. Another interpretation deserves 
notice. Mr. Rushforth has suggested that 
revocavit animam may be an alternative for 
reddidit animam “ he died.” In support of this 
sense of revocare, he quotes from Du Cange 
the African Gesta purgationis Felicis (Migne 
viii., better in Routh reliquiae sacrae iv. 290) 
where reddere, tradere, restituere, revocare, appear 
to be used indifferently of “ giving up” certain 
books. The date of this fragment is given as 
A.D, 314 ; but the use of revocare may be a 
mere Africanism, and the only parallel I can 
find is a doubtful passage in the later African 
Corrippus (loh. ii. 344) where the M8. reads 
captivos revocet, “lot him give up the captives,” 
altered by editors to captivos revoceiit, “let 
the ambassadors reclaim the captives.” Per¬ 
haps some reader of the Academy can either 
abolish or establish this suggested meaning 
for revocare. I do not, however, think that 
the precise explanation of the phrase alters its 
eneral resemblance to a Christian (not a 
eathen) formula, and I incline therefore to 
consider this inscription as an addition to the 
scanty group of Roman Christian monuments 
in Britain. 

I have gone at some detail into the items of 
the inscription, because those who have hitherto 
noticed it seem to me to have missed its real 
interest and to have made untenable assertions. 

F. Haverfield. 


THE ACADEMY. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The annual exhibition of works by Old Masters 
and Deceased British Artists at the Royal 
Academy will be opened on Monday, January 2. 
The private view is fixed for Saturday next. 

Last week we were misled into stating that 
the Art Journal would henceforth be published 
by Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. As a 
matter of fact, Messrs. J. 8. Virtue & Co. 
remain proprietors and publishers; it is ODly 
the editorship that has changed, having passed 
to Mr, D. C. Thomson. The January number 
will have for frontispiece an original etching 
by Mr. Macbeth, entitled “ Flora ”; and 
articles on “ Boldini’s at Florence,” by Mr. 
Humphry Ward, and on Coate, the home of 
Richard Jefferies. The most noticeable change 
is that it is now printed on hot-pressed 
paper. 

By what is generally described as a “ slip of 
the pen”—in reality, by momentary deception 
of memory—we said last week that the noble 
Rembrandt, “ The Hundred Guilder Print” in 
the Fisher Sale, realised about five hundred 
pounds. We recollected afterwards that it 
was seven hundred and forty. History must 
not be written inaccurately. 

It is announced that Mr. E. Burae Jones 
has presented to the Luxembourg three draw¬ 
ings sent by him to the last Champ de Mars 
Salon, which the authorities wished to purchase. 


THE STAGE. 

On Monday next, on the night of Boxing 
Day, as usual, Sir Augustus Harris brings out 
at Drury-lane that gigantic “annual” which 
poor Mr. Blanchard is no longer here to write. 
There will this year be another pantomime in 
Sir Augustus’s immediate neighbourhood : the 
enlarged Olympic, with its considerable stage, 
naturally lending itself to this sort of entertain¬ 
ment. At the Surrey, of course, something in 
the way of popular spectacle and jest is always 
done at this season ; and in Islington—which, 
since the present management has flourished at 
the Grand Theatre, has earned some right to 
its title of “merrie”—there will doubtless be a 
pantomime of formidable attractiveness; for, 
at the Grand, they know how to manage 
things. 


MUSIC. 

VERDI'S "REQUIEM." 

This work, written nearly twenty years ago 
in memory of Alessandro MaDzoni, has not met 
with general acceptance in this country. Verdi 
is essentially a theatre composer, who, even 
when setting to music the solemn words of the 
Mass for the dead, could not shake off the 
influence of the stage. And not only this, but 
in certain places the music becomes melo¬ 
dramatic. There is a touch of the latter 
quality in Berlioz’s grand 1 ‘ Messe des Moris, ” but 
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there the strength and earnestness of the music 
help one to forget it. The “ Dies Irae ” is, 
perhaps, the severest test of a composer’s 
powers: the drama of the last judgment, with 
its trumpet summons and scenes of terror, 
offers many a dangerous moment; realism easily 
gets the upper hand, and when this is the case 
the effect is manqui —and it is so with Verdi. 
The “ Dies Irae ” phrase proper has a certain 
power and solemnity; but it is not rendered 
more intense by skilful development, so that, at 
last, the impression which it made is weakened. 
The “Rex tremendae” phrase, again, is bold, 
but its last state is the same as the first. 
The trumpet summons is poor, and later on 
frequent chromatic scales and big drum will 
not atone for lack of deep thought: it is 
at such moments that the melodramatic 
element makes itself felt. The opening page of 
this long movement recalls first, Berlioz’s 
“ Marche au supplice ” in the “ Symphonie 
Fantastique,” and then, when the voices enter, 
the composer’s own “Aida"; and it must be 
confessed that neither work carries with it any 
very solemn associations. The “ Recordare ” 
is clevor, bat the character of the music does 
not suit the words ; the “ Qui Mariam ” section 
is weak. There is a cold formality about 
the “Domine Jesu.” The “Sanctus” is 
deoidedly effeotive, except the preamble, which 
is commonplace; but the composer would have 
done well not to raise expectations by describ¬ 
ing it as a “ Fuga a due Cori ” ; as such, after the 
exposition, it is disappointing. The “ Agnus 
Dei ” strikes us as one of the most original 
and effective numbers of the whole work ; 
the plaintive voice parts, for the most 
part in octave and unison, are supported 
by an accompaniment of admirable character 
and colour. The orchestral colouring, 

indeed, throughout the Requiem is one of its 
most striking features. The concluding number, 
on the whole, is exceedingly impressive. Verdi 
wrote the Requiem for a special occasion ; but, 
judging from his setting of the words, we can- 
not believe that he could have been naturally 
drawn to them. Because we do not sym¬ 
pathise with the spirit of much of the 
music, nor feel that it is sacred in the sense of 
Mozart’s or Cherubini’s “ Requiem,” or, to men¬ 
tion a modem writer, Dvorak, Verdi’s work 
must not be dismissed as that of a second-rate 
composer. Although unequal, it displays 
genius of a high order, and its revival by the 
Bach choir is welcome. That a “Bach” 
society should perform a work by Verdi 
matters little; but seeing that so many impor¬ 
tant works of the Saxon master still await a 
hearing, the rest of the programme might 
perhaps have been devoted to him. The per¬ 
formance was, on the whole, good. The solo 
vocalists were Miss A. Williams, Miss Brema ; 
Messrs. Shakespeare and Andrew Black. The 
last named saDg with special feeling. Miss 
Brema was heard to great advantage, also, 
in a dramatic “ Scene der Marfa,” composed 
by Dr. Joacbim. Dr. Stanford, os usual, was 
the conductor. 

J. S. Shedlock. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 

« The typical Cocoa of English manufacture. Absolutely pure .”—The Analyst. 

“ We have examined the samples brought under our notice, and find that they are genuine, 
aud that the Cocoa Essence is just what it is declared to be by CADBURY BROTHERS.” 

The late Editor of the Sanitary Review , writing on “ The Consumption of Cocoa,” warns the 
public against the use'of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the following allusion to the 
firm of CADBURY BROT HE RS :—“ It is the aim and practice of this famous firm to send out 
Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 



ABSOLUTELY PURE. THEREFORE BEST. 

NO CHEMICALS ISED. 

The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest terms of CADBURY’S COCOA as a 
beverage and a food for invalids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility ; and counsels the Medical Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the 
name CADBURY on any packet is a guarantee of purity. 

CADBURY’S COCOA.—“ A Food alike suitable for building up the growing body, and for 
repairing the waste which is incidental to all the processes of life.”— Health. 

fiinted by ALEXANDER k BHKPHEABD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY VILLEE8. *7, Chancery Lane, W.C 
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TYPE-WRITING. 

^TYPEWRITING and SHORTHAND 

J- WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. Ac.— 
undertaken. Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations.—Miss ASHWORTH’S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28 , Victoria Street, S W. 


TTNIVERSITY 

VJ OFFICE, OXFORD ( 


TYPE-WRITING 

mxij (16. King Edward Street).—MSS. of all 
descriptions typed and prepared for the press. Literary, Scientific. 
Medical, and Foreign MSS. carefully copied and revised by experienced 
typists. Notes taken at the Bodleian. Shorthand Clerk and Typist 
sent any distance by train. Translations.—For price list and infor¬ 
mation address the Secretary. 


CATALOGUES 

TfOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 

A? promptly supplied on moderate terms. 

CATALOGUES on application. 

DULAU A CO., 37, 80110 Square. 


pATALOGUE of a Collection of BOOKS 

(Ancient and Modern) in Antiquarian, Historical, Biographical, 
and General Literature; including Library Editious of Standard 
Works. Gi-atis.— Francis Edwards, 83, High Street, Marylcbouc, 
London, W. 


rpHE TRUTH about STAMMERING.— 

JL Any one interested will receive the latest information and im¬ 
portant books on the Cure, on loan, post free, without charge.— 
Itiii rikl, Messrs. Deacon's, 154, Lcadcnhall Street, London, E.C. 


A N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, now at 

■AA. the World’s Fair, Chicago, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as 
COMMISSION AGENT. Special qualifications for Works of Art. 
— Address, in first instance, M. GitmiTU, 13, Ashurst Street, 
Battersea, S.W. 


READY. 

ALFRED STEYENS AND HIS WORK. 

The Book ia crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half-bound 
in morocco. 

Dedicated, by permission, to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON 
Bart., r.R.A., &c. 

Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of 
his Productions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH 
8TANNUS, F.R.I.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at 
University College, and Teacher of Architectural Ornament 
at tho Royal Academy. 

with 

Fifty-seven Full-page Autotype Illustrations 

Selected from Examples of the Master’s Work by a 
Committee of Expels. 

The Edition is limited to 150 Copies, 

Price Six Guineas. 

PUBLISHED by the AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Recently published, crown 8vo, 6s. 

DISTINCTION: and the Criticism of Beliefs. 

By ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

“The-whole book is very fresh ia thought and expression,and shows many old questions in new and intcreetinjf aspects. 
Take for instance ... the treatment of controversy in Chap. IV. and elsewhere. The discussion of this subject is original and 
admirable, and seems to me to be one of the most attractive portions of a book which is excellent reading throughout.” 

' Mind. 

“ One of that rare but cver-timcly claes of books which.the most penetrating and surest thinker finds it no waste of 

time deliberately to peiuse.The book is pregnant with suggestion, and, though likely to be most appreciated by the 

philosophically trained student, will be found full of instruction by serious readers of all classes. The illustrations employed 
are ctdled from many departments of familiar experience .”—Journal of Fluent ion. 

" The volume teems with suggestive thought, both for theoretic consideration and for practical application ; the positive 
results at once enrich philosophic literature in a hitherto neglected department, and are not iucommensurate with the effort 
by which they have been evolved .”—Leeds Mercury. 

“ This is a clever and readable book. It is not a text-book of logic, but a sbrewd discussion that plays round some very 
difficult problems, approaching them with a studied air of carelessness, hut with more skill and knowledge than are to be 
found in many more pretentious volumes The whole spirit of the book is healthy .”—Manchester Guardian. 

“ Will certainly prove a valuable aid towards accuracy of thought and accuracy of expression.”— Scotsman. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

vJ WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

CARDIFF. 

The Council is prepared to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of LATIN. 
Thu .stipend of tho Profosor will 1 k> £350 per annum. Applications, 
together with testimonials, must he sent in before January the l<>th. 
For further information apply to Ivor James, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

November 3otli, 1882. 

TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.— 

vJ The SECOND TERM will lieein on January 24th. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex above the ordinary school ajje. the 
menus of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, lli'-tory, 
Literature, and Theory of Music. The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, 
Engineering, Geological, and Biological Lalxiratories are o^eu daily. 
The Engineering Department includes Civil Mechanical, Electrical, 
and Mining Engineering, Surveying and Architectural Work; and 
special arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable 
at the College. 

ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 

Profcssor-J. RYAN, 31.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Se. (LoiuU 
University College, Bristol.— Courses of Civil. Mechanical, Elec¬ 
trical, iuid Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for 
Civil and Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of 
College Scholarships, Engineering Works' Scholarships, and special 
arrangements for entrance into professional life. CALENDAR, con¬ 
taining full information, price Is. (by post. is. 3d.). Applications for 
Vacancies should be made as early ns possible to the Secretary, from 
Prospectus and particulars of residence iu Clifton may l*e 


whom Prospectus 
obtained. 


James Rafter, Secretary. 


TTNIYEESITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 

VJ WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


CARDIFF. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The Council is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT of a 
PROFESSOR of ANATOMY and a PROFESSOR of PHYSIOLOGY. 
The Stipend in each case will Iks £35o per annum. Applications, 
together with printed copies of testimonials, must be sent In on or 
Indore February loth, 1K»3. _ _ . . 

For further particulars apply to Ivor Jamf.s, Registrar. 

University College, Cardiff, 

Dec. 13th, 1802. 


E LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

The Roval Naval School. 

About TWENTY FOUNDATION and ENTRANCE SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIPS, £50 to £20, offered in April. Full particular* of Head 
Master. ____ 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

'J'HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 

The SECOND TERM of the Nineteenth Session in the Department 
of Science, Technology, and Arts begins on TUESDAY’, Jam auv loth. 
The Classes prepare for Un 1 **" 
as well 


v University Degrees iu Arts, Science, and 
Medicine, as well as for various Professions. Prospectuses of Day and 
Evening Classes may be had post free from the Secretary. 

The Hall of Residence In connection with the College is now open. 


S T : 


PAUL’S SCHOOL, West Kensington 


-An EX AMIN, 
the Foundation will 
information apply to The 


NATION for filling up about FOUR VACANCIES 
vill be held on tho 18 th JANUARY NEXT.—For 
o The Blksau, St. Paul’s School, West Kens'ugton. 


Price 2d., by post2id. 

MODERN VIOLIN MAKERS 
AND DEALERS. 

By the AUTHOR of “ OLD VIOLINS and their MAKER3.” 

See MONPAY’S Issue of “THE BAZAAR." which also contains 
laiiv other interesting artiele., anil hundreds of announcements of "It 
ind.-of I'ropertv for Each,.lire. Wanted, or for halehy l>nv..te l'ersuiis. 
. .gents and Bookstalls. Office, l«", btraud. 


many 

kind.' .... . . 

Price 2d., at all New 
London. 


MDDIE’S 

SELECT 

Library. 

or the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH. GERMAN. ITALIAN, and 
BPANISH B OOKS. 

TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for YVeekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite In One Subscription, and 
thus lessen tho cost of carriage. 

LIBRARY’ BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 

SALE DEPARTMENT. 

All tho leading Books of the Pa.t Season, arc on Sale, second-hand at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 

LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 

THE CITY BRANCH 
MUDIE’S SELECT “ LIBRARY, Limited, 

Is Now Removed from 2, King Street, Cheap side, to 

48, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

(Mansion IIovse End). 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 

10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Library. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 

80 to 84, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 4S, Que en Victoria 8t„ E .C. 

MESSES. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

1.VI ART REPRODUCERS, 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, YV.C., 

Are the solo representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR llANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
tho well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 
increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated promts 
for large plates and editions de luxe. For ^CO^o’ 

Catalogues, Advertisements, Ac., Messrs. DRUMMOND A CU. na\o 
the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on view. Price 
on application._.. . - 

J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 

For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 
Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manujoeturcs, Photographs , 
Machinery , Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues,dc.,dc. 
at a moderate cost, ,, .. 

Specimens and price list on application. 

Offices: 14. HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT u ARDEN. LONlh'N 


ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

I Y WATER COLOURS.-The THIRTY-FIRST_ tWNTER 
EXHIBITION ufSKETCHES and STUDIES isimw OPEN. S, PALL 
MALI. EAST. From to till 3. ”K? t ,, Secreta ry 

DOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

JlI) EXHIBITION of WORKS bv Old * M A s 'l EBS and decesisml 
British Artist, will OPEN on MON DAY M.Nl.thi sudoi JaM-anl 
law. Admission, is. Catalogue.-, tal. bcaaou lukuU, oh. 
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STANDARD WORKS 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 


Prof. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME 

to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by Dr. 
DICKSON. The Popular Edition. 4 vols., crown 
8vo, 46s. 6d. 

*♦* Also sold separately as follows'Vols. I. and II., 21s.; 
Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. IY., 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 

the History of Rome from Ciesar to Diocletian. By 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by the Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. 2 vols., Svo, with Maps, 36s. 


The HISTORY of ROMAN CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE. By R. IV. BROWNE, M.A., Ph.D., 
late Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of Classical 
Literature in Kind’s College, London. A New Edition. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford. In 6 vols., demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 

PROGRESS »f the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
A Popular Account of the Primary Principles and 
Formation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics. Fourteenth Edition. Crown 
bvo, 6s. 

DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 

Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS, Vicar of 
Woolbeding, Author of “life of St. John Chrysostom,” 
&c. The Popular Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 6s. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS 

to a FRIEND. Edited by the late Dean STANLEY. 
A much Enlarged Edition, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, with a 
Portrait, 6s. 

THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 

CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. ST. AUGUSTINE to 
JUXON. 12 vols., demy 8vo, £9. Each separately (with 
the exception of HI., IV., VI., and VII.), 15s. The New 
Series begins with Vol. VI. Vol. XH. is the Index. 


THE HEAVENS. By Amedee Guille- 

MIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 

SCOTS. From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits, (Is. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 

From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 

YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
G1NDELY, by Prof. TEN BROOK. In 2 vols., largo 
crown SVO, with Mails and Illustrations, 24s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 

POLE, FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. Edited by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, 
with Portraits, £5 5s. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK 8IIOBEKL. With 11 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Ureatbaeh. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, .'Mis. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 

of the WORTH. By Prof. CREASY. Library Edition, 
in demy 8vo, UN. 6 d. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington Street, 

Publishers in Ordinal y to Her Majesty tile Queen. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

JANUARY. 

The SOUTH MEATH ELECTION. By J. E. RKDMoNl), M.r. 
The INCREASE of INSANITY. By W. J. COKBKT. 

ARDUR RAHMAN KHAN. By Sir LEFEL Griffin, 
K.C.S.I. 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO. By D. R. O’SULLIVAN. 

The DEARNESS OF CHEAP LABOUR. By David F. 
Schloss. 

MICHELANGELO. By Herbert P. Horne. 

POLITICS aDd FINANCE in BRAZIL. By an English¬ 
man. 

SMALL FARMS. By Miss March-PHILUPPS. 

SILVER UP TO DATE. By MoKKTON FKEWEN. 

The BENEFITS of VIVISECTION. By A. COPPKN JONES. 
GHOSTS and their PHOTOS. By the Rev. H. R. Hawkis. 
SOCIAL POLITICS in NEW ZEALAND. By Sir Julius 
Vogel, K.C.M.G. 


W. II. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 

IDLE DAYS in PATAGONIA. By 

W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S., Author of “'Hie Naturalist 
in La Plata ” With numerous Illustrations by A. 
Hartley and J. Smit. Demy Svo. [In January. 

H. CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. 

SONGS and VERSES. By H. 

CUMBERLAND BENTLEY. With Illustrations by 
Finch Mason. Crown Svo, 4s. [Ready. 

THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 

EXTINCT MONSTERS. A Popular 

Account of some of the Larger Forms of Animal Life. 
By the Rev. H. X. HUTCHINSON. With numerous 
Illustrations by J Smit ami others, and a Preface by Dr. 
HENRY WOODWARD, F.R.S. Demy Svo, 12s. 

The MORNING POST savs“ This is quite one of the 
most successful of recent undertakings in the field of popular 
science. . . . The beasts which Mr. Hutchinson so 

graphically describes, and which in many cases are so vividly 
represented by Mr. Smit and his colleagues, have never been 
seen in the flesh. . . . The volume is the best proof that 
has yet been forthcoming of the success of the science of 
>alieontology as now pursued by its leading votaries. The 
etterpress is clear without baldness, and scientific without 
obscurity, and the plates are excellent. It is a book to be 
read by young and old, and is as entertaining as it is of 
educational value.” 

JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 

THE LIFE of MIGUEL DE 

CERVANTES SAAVEDRA : a Biographical, Literary, 
and Historical Study, with a tentative Bibliography from 
15S6 to 1892, and au Annotated Appendix on the 
“Canto de Caliope.” By JAMES FITZMAURICK 
KELLY. Demy Svo, 16s. 

The TIMES says " A very elaborate and painstaking 
biography of the immortal author of * Don Quixote.’ . . . 
Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly’s knowledge of his subject is unim¬ 
peachable, and he lias devoted much pains to its exposition.’’ 

The NATIONAL OBSERVER says “Mr. Kelly writes 
with sense and spirit and learning, and ’there is no good 
Cervantista but will rejoice in his book.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 

ELIZABETH GODFREY. 

’TWIXT WOOD and SEA. By 

ELIZABETH GODFREY. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

The GLASGOW HERALD says:—“The story is told In 
so simple and natural a style that one cannot faU to be 
impressed by it.” 

The SCOTSMAN says:—“Hie interest.is real, and 

grows from volume to volume, and the story from beginning 
to end is a piece of good, well-conceived, honestly-elaborated 

literary work.We could easily believe ourselves to bo 

reading a genuine autobiography.” 

THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, MRS. OLIPJIANT, Ac. 

STORIES from “BLACK and 

WUITE.” By THOMAS HARDY, J. M. BARRIE, Mrs. 
OLIPUANT, W. E. NORRIS, W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
GRANT ALLEN, Mrs. LYNN LINTON, and JAMES 
PAYN. With numerous Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5s. 

The SCOTSMAN says:—“The book, as a whole, Is de¬ 
lightful, the variety in style and temper adding a further 
charm to the substantial jiower and skill that each tale 
manifests.'' 

CAPTAIN L. ANDERSON. 

THE STORY of ALLAN GORDON. 

By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON, Author of “A 
Cruise in an Oxiium Clipper.” Crown Svo, 5s. 

The WORLD says : -“It cannot fail to interest.” 

The COURT CIRCULAR says :-“ Full of thrilling adven¬ 
tures.” 


CHATMAN A HALL, Limited, London. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 

NEW BOOKS. 


Three New Novels, at all libraries. 

WOLFENBERG. By Wm. Black. 

3 vols., crown Svo. 

THE MYSTERY of ST. DUN 

STAN’8 : a Realistic and Sensational 8tory of Fleet Street 
in 1721. By THOMAS WRIGHT, Author of “ The Life 
of William Cowpcr,” &c. 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 21*. 

The PREACHER’S DAUGHTER 

By AMELIA E. BARR. Author of “Jan Tedder'. 
Wife,” “ Friend Olivia,” &c. 1 vol., crown Svo, doth, 


“ The finest Gift-boot of the Season.” —Daily Chramctf. 

THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD. 

In Two Volumes, superbly illustrated, handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

Price THREE GUINEAS NET. 

“ One of the most acceptable gift-book* of the season."— Tims. 

“In no similar work have artistic excellence and descrii>tive i-owcr 
been more liberally put at the service of the world's capitals ” 

Stantlar- f. 


SEVENTH EDITION, JUST READY’. 

TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the 

MAHDI’8 CAMP, 1882-1892. From the Original Mann- 
scripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late Priest of thr* 
Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan, who 
recently escaped, with Two Sisters of Mercy, on Caine's, 
from the Sudan. By Major F. R. WINGATE. B-A . 
Director of Military Intelligence, Egyptian Army, and 
Author of “ Mahdiism and the Egyptian Sudan. Illus¬ 
trated by Photographs, Maps, and Special Drawings by 
Walter C. Horsley. Demy8vo. cloth extra. 21s. _ 


STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN 

FOREST by GROWN-UP CHILDREN of AFRICA. 
By A. J. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, one of Mr. Stanley'. 
Officers, and Author of “ Emin Pasha and the Rebellion 
at the Equator. With numerous Illustrations from Draw- 
mgs by Walter W. Buckley. Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d- 

“Quo of the lmnt of the <'hrotten book..-— World. _ 


SIX YEARS of ADVENTURE in 

CONGOLAND. Bv E. J. GLAVE, one of Stanley's 
Pioneer Officers. Illustrated with 75 Woodcuts and Pen- 
and-ink Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d._ 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE.— New Volume. 

CHILDREN of GOD. By the Rev. 

EDWARD A. STUART, M.A., Vicar of St. James's* 
Holloway. With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 38. 6d. _ 

TElT CENTURIES of TOILETTE. 

From the French of A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CA8REL 
HOEY. New Edition. Small post Svo, cloth, 3s. fid. 

“ Wonderful pictures in colours of the fashions of a thousand years.’ 
_ TrtOh. 

THREE NEV GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jnles 

VERNE, Author of “Five Weeks in a Balloon,” 4rc. 
Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“A winter without a book by Jules Verne would scarcely lie iatel 
liglblc."— (Hob*. 

SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hyne, 

Author of “ The Captured Cruiser,” «c. With 8 Illus¬ 
trations. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

“One of the best 6torios we have road."— Spectator. 

THE PRICELESS ORCHID: a Story 

of Adventure in the Forest* of Yucatan. By PERCY 
AINSLIE, Author of “Lost in Japan,” &c. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“T here is not a dull p age in the lx>ok."— Gnanlum. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 

NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 

NOW READY, Pit IDE ONE SHIELING. 

Containing— 

PRESENTATION PLATE—New Portraits of Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh and the Crown Prince of Roumania. 

TWO COLOURED PLATES and about 40 Illustrations of " Fa>hi >ns 
of To-I>ay.'’ 

THEATRICAL DRESSES, with Portrait of one of our hading 
Actresses. 

Also ARTICLES by Miss ESME STUART, the Author of ** How |.» V 
Happy though Married," Madame duBRoXTELLES, IIEKM \ \ \ 
KLKfX, MARY E. CARTON,and the EDITRESS, with O.apt. n, 
of a Serial Novel by Lieut.-Col. WARBURToN, entitled ** Thv i-ifl 
of Ins Life." 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

JANUARY NUMBER. 

Beautifully Illustrated. 

London : Sampson Low, Mauston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstau’s House, Fetter Lane, 

Fleet Street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1892. 

No. 1078, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
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LITERATURE. 

The Toilers of the Field. By Richard Jcileries. 

(Longmans.) 

This is a book to be deplored and depre¬ 
cated, a desperate attempt to make hay 
while the sun shines, out of weeds, rushes, 
and rubbish, old and new. The only scrap 
of fresh matter we find is a “ True Tale of 
the Wiltshire Labourer,” written years ago 
for a local newspaper, but somehow never 
printed. It is a powerful, one-sided sketch, 
after the manner of La Terre, but frequent 
imitation of this manner has since reduced 
its directness to a suspicion of brutality. 
With this exception the book is entirely 
made up of reprints, or reprints of reprints, 
undor a capital fancy title, The Toilers of the 
Field, which suggests a separate, authentic, 
homogeneous book. 

The work has, however, a certain curious 
value. It is in two parts. The first consists 
of some unimportant early stuff; the second 
of some trivial posthumous matter. It 
therefore represents the sweeping out of the 
workshop before the real work began, and 
the cleaning up of the rubbish after the 
work was over. Of the real work there is 
no trace. That it was good work I know 
both from the extracts I have seen and from 
the evidence of the critics. Jefferies in his 
prime is to me as yet but a name; free from 
the glamour of his genius, I am therefore 
able to judge calmly these bye-blows of 
his pen. The sole notice they call for, the 
sole feeling they rouse, is one of astonish¬ 
ment that their writer ever became famous. 
In themselves they are just the harmless, 
amateur, ordinary stuff to which one is 
indulgently indifferent. 

There is nothing or very little in them of 
the real Jefferies. Possibly he may have 
been somowhat over-rated—indeed, I notice 
that his warmest admirers aro town-bred 
Arcadians whose suffrages are suspicious— 
but surely he cannot have been like this. 
Of course, knowing what he became, one 
can now pick out the germs of his future 
success, but here they are only such germs 
as lie unnoticed in most amateur work. 

The three letters to the Times, written in 
1872, should have been placed first. They 
were on the Farmers v. Labourers con¬ 
troversy, and differ in no respect from the 
other plain, sensible, unpretending letters 
which intelligent farmers and squires are 
always writing to that journal. Next we 
have five articles printed in Fraser's Magazine 
in 1874, no doubt accepted by the editor in 
spite of their literary imperfections, as the 
artless work of an agriculturist, and so an 
opportune contribution to the topic of the 
hour. They seem to have attracted no 


attention. I have read them all, but it was 
a pure waste of time. Save here and there 
some happy touches of description, and the 
healthy, straightforward tone that pervades 
them, they have no value. Of literary art 
there is as yet no trace ; in fact, some parts 
read much like a schoolboy’s essays: for in¬ 
stance, the prolix platitudes about the wood¬ 
shed (pp. 5 and 6). Repetitions abound, 
made worse by the fact that the same 
matter occurs again and again in the differ¬ 
ent fragments in this collection. There is 
an extreme want of proportion, of arrange¬ 
ment of matter, and of calculation of 
effect, all which betray the journalistic, 
unliterary hand. With most of the 
writer’s practical views one naturally 
concurs; but they have since that day 
been more fully developed, probably by 
himself, certainly by others, and have 
become commonplaces. Such contemporary 
interest as they may have had they have 
lost—twenty years have entirely changed 
the situation. But have they even historical 
value ? Well, no doubt we should prize a 
clear, full, impartial view of rural life at 
that transitional epoch (1872-74) when the 
Education Bill, the Labourers’ Union, and 
the agricultural depression were beginning 
to act and react upon one another. But 
Jefferies does not give a clear full view, 
and, besides, he is distinctly one-sided. In 
the Times letters he is pleading, and very 
fairly, the cause of the farmers ; and many 
of the most weighty and positive state¬ 
ments which he there makes, he flatly con¬ 
tradicts in the Fraser articles, where he is 
painting the labourers in lurid colours to 
suit the eye of magazine readers. I do 
not say that he was unconscientious, but 
simply that his judgment is not to be 
trusted: not one word ftgainst him as a 
man of sonse and feeling, but merely that 
he possessed, at all events then, neither 
ripeness of knowledge nor the breadth of 
understanding fit to grapple with hard pro¬ 
blems or to draw wide inferences. His 
picture of the Wiltshire peasant is of course 
drawn from life, and intrinsically true so far 
as it goes; but he is dealing with the darker 
side of rural life, and reminds us a little of 
the old books about American slavery. In 
“ John Smith’s Shanty ” and the “ Wilt¬ 
shire Tale” (which completes the first 
part) ho gives a powerful, though some¬ 
what theatrical, fancy sketch of tho horrors 
of villago existence. These didactic tales, 
like Miss Martineau’s novelised Political 
Economy, are too controversial to convince, 
though in the main, I have no doubt, 
founded on fact. Jefferies understood 
the peasants thoroughly : he saw and 
told the truth about them. He knew well 
that their trumpeted wrongs were partly 
their own fault, partly due to economic 
conditions, that every amelioration of their 
condition they owed to the unthanked 
benevolence of the Squire and Farmer, and 
to tho untiring, the great-hearted, the 
splendid enthusiasm of the Country Parson; 
he knew that their only enemies were them¬ 
selves, their only tyrants their fellows who 
had managed to scramble over their heads: 
in short, there is hardly one of the mon¬ 
strous lies current in ’92 which he did not 
expose in ’74. But, true as it is, was it 


worth reprinting ? So much has since been 
written, and so much better written, that 
only those believe the lies who find it their 
interest so to do. A good deal of truth, 
and no little nonsense has appeared about 
these Wiltshire rurals. This is hardly the 
place for my own experiences, which are 
confined to the last two years, but I may 
shortly say that they are the natural 
sequence of the situation twenty years 
ago as Jefferies describes it. My first 
impressions were wholly unfavourable— 
cunning, greed, churlishness, impurity, and 
utter meanness of mind and heart. One 
man, whom 1 understood was indigenous, 
puzzled me so much by his bold, manly 
friendliness that I said at random, “one 
would have thought you came from the 
Thames valley.” He did; and black 
indeed were the tents of Kedar as he 
painted them. The Labourers’ Union and 
the Franchise have achieved the moral 
degradation of the men—not the women, 
who have kept their heads. The sordid 
impulses on which Jefferies dwells have 
now a wider field; sordid aims, sordid 
principles are now openly avowed without 
the urban revolutionary’s veil of political 
cant. The question has nothing to do with 
politics. We find some rustics supporting 
an ultra-Radical squire from purely Tory 
motives, personal loyalty, gratitude, and 
admiration; these are moral motives. We 
see others, in the very teeth of the Labourers’ 
Union, voting against him and Primrose 
Leaguing from democratic motives—hatred 
of so-called tyrants and spurious independ¬ 
ence which never forgives a kindness. Among 
the town agitators there is always the re¬ 
deeming grace of noble politic ideals, how¬ 
ever distorted or lightly held ; the middle- 
aged peasant thinks that he sees through 
this farce: to him his newly acquired power 
is simply a tool to be craftily used to gain 
his petty ends and vent his petty spites. It 
is no matter of politics, but of a passing 
phase of social deterioration. These men 
were unprepared for the strain of modem 
town-ideas; naturally their old conventional 
morality has broken down under it. But the 
hase will pass. The Education Act has 
one more than Jefferies hoped, even for 
Wiltshire. True, it teaches little that is not 
straightway forgotten, but it has done some¬ 
thing better. My first impressions have 
been toned down by one reassuring dis¬ 
covery : that tho lads, and even the young 
men, are simply a different species to their 
fathers. Many bad tendencies, some old, 
same new, are at work among them; but 
ignorant as they are, the mystic barriers of 
the three R.s no longer cut them off from 
civilisation: an educated, well-informed 
man is no longer a hated alien, but a more 
perfect edition of themselves. They are 
less suspicious, less servile, less insolent. 
Some bumptiousness and self-assertion may 
be expected just at first; but I am convinced 
that the effect of the Act will be, not to un¬ 
settle the peasants and set them against 
their natural leaders, but to draw closer the 
distinct classes which from climatic and 
economic conditions must in our rural 
districts ever remain distinct. If agriculture 
revives or is revived, there is a great future 
before the peasants. And to return to the 
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Academical sphere whence I have strayed, let 
me add that it is not to the universities and 
city polytechnics, but to the peasants of the 
next century, grounded in the village school, 
nurtured to a sane and healthy life, ruminat¬ 
ing the secrets of Nature while busied with 
their ancient craft on Nature’s holy ground, 
that I look for the next outburst of original 
English genius. 

But since Jefferies’ time the village life 
of the Western down-country has been 
much more fully studied, perhaps by no 
one so acutely as by the author of a 
modest novel, called Dark, which has lately 
appeared. It seems to continue his observa¬ 
tions in his own spirit down to the present 
date, and its sound views would have had 
his cordial support. The progress in popular 
knowledge of, and interest in, rural affairs 
during the last twenty years which it marks, 
is apparent when we note in Jefferies’ 
Frazer articles, how he laboriously describes 
the commonest and broadest features of 
rustic life, now familiar to every city-pent 
reader, as if he was dealing with the huts, 
the implements, the manners and customs 
of New Guinea or Tibet. 

Little need be said of the second part 
of the collection. It consists of papers 
printed posthumously in Longman's Maga¬ 
zine. They should never have been 

printed at all, since they were evidently 
fragments and failures which the author 
had deliberately suppressed. Clearly 
Jefferies never lost the directness, the 
vigour, nor the awkward transitions of his 
earlier style; but to judge by these speci¬ 
mens, he had acquired much more grace and 
colour. His observation had become more 
subtle, his presentation more florid, his 
tints more glowing and varied. In this he 
was probably carried along by the wave of 
popular admiration, and I should expect to 
find in his longer books the descriptions, 
however admirable individually, somewhat 
overpowering as a whole. But there is not 
a doubt that he could both see and describe, 
;.s very few can, so long as he kept to his 
own field. But when, as in the article on 
“ The Trafalgar Square Lions,” he lets 
pictorial verbiage hurry him into unknown 
regions, he is simply lost. The lions are 
not all he pretends. They are not “the 
only work of art in the open air ” in London. 
It is not true that “ nothing disfigures 
them,” “that they are no more touched 
than Time itself by the alternations of the 
seasons,” because, if I remember aright, 
they got dreadfully cracked by the frost, and 
had to be patched up. It is not true that 
Venetian architecture is “ weak, feeble, 
mosaic, gimcrack.” It is not true that 
London is everything—that “the cities 
know they are not real”—“ that San Fran¬ 
cisco thinks London; so does St. Peters¬ 
burg”; that “the heart of the.world is in 
London, and the cities with the simulacrum 
of man in them are empty.” Thus probably 
thought young Dick Jefferies about his 
native Little Sotwell; thus wrote Mr. 
Jefferies, the admired author, about London. 
But he did not print it. 

E. Purcell. 


“Great Writers.”— Life of Voltaire. By 
Francis Espinasse. (Walter Scott.) 

Mr. Espinasse has long been an authority 
on tho large subject of this little work. 
More than a quarter of a century ago, pre¬ 
sumably at an early age, he conceived the 
idea of writing an elaborate biography of 
Voltaire in three volumes, to be brought 
out separately. The first, covering the 
story down to the iconoclast’s expatriation to 
England, was published by Chapman & 
Hall in 1866. It betokened no ordinary 
research and insight, but had not a few 
drawbacks in the important matter of style. 

I remember that it had the honour of being 
noticed in the Fortnightly Review by Mr. 
John Morley, who, perhaps, found it of 
service to him in his own masterly study 
on Voltaire two or three years later. He 
said: 

“ It is unfortunately defaced with all sorts of 
mannerisms imitated from the illustrious author 
of Frederick the Great. It is not everybody 
who can bend the bow of Ulysses; and Mr. 
Carlyle’s style, potent as it is in his own works, 
becomes in the hands of other people as the 
manna which was preserved in the wilderness 
until the next day after it descended from 
heaven. In style, as in other things, the cor¬ 
ruption of the best is the worst. We 

are always certain of one good thing: there 
can be no dulness in a Life of Voltaire, and 
this much can assuredly be said about Mr. 
Espinasse’s first instalment. It is full of life 
and vivacity.” 

Mr. Morley’s copy of the book, with his 
autograph, the date, and some notes in 
pencil for objections which he intended to 
take, is lying before me as I write. If 
appearances may be trusted, the author 
received but little practical encouragement 
to continue his undertaking, for the pro¬ 
mised second and third volumes have not 
yet been printed. 

Regarded as what it is, a biography of 
the strictly objective order, the latest 
addition to the “ Great Writers ” series has 
several points of excellence. It is generally 
up to dato, accurate, impartial, and bright 
without any trace of affectation. Mr. 
Espinasse, far from being content to give 
us a mere abridgment of his old work, has 
evidently read and re-read Gustave Desnoir- 
esterre’s exhaustive eight volumes on 
Voltaire et la Soricte an Dix-huitiime Siich — 
to which, by the way, he pays a well- 
merited tribute—and the collections of letters 
that have come to light since 1806. He is 
no longer under the necessity of discussing 
the date of Voltaire’s birth, which is now 
known to have been November 21, 1G94. 
There is absolutely no truth in the story 
that the child came into the world in the 
previous February, that on account of his 
physical feebleness the baptismal ceremony 
was put off for nine months, and that his 
father, in order to avoid the penalties with 
which the clergy would have visited him for 
the delay, gave the registrar a false date. 
Though Mr. Espinasse does not reject it 
altogether, another well known story, to the 
effect that at the age of three, under the 
tuition of the Abbe de Chateaunouf, 
Voltaire learnt by lioart Lourdet’s impious 
Moisade, long attributed to Jean Baptiste 
Rousseau, is probably outitled to about as 


much credence. Be this as it may, he soon 
showed a tendency to break away from 
dogmatic theology, and was “ in aH likeli¬ 
hood a decided sceptic ” when, at seventeen, 
he left the College Louis-le-Grand. In Mr. 
Espinasse’s view, the prophecy alleged to 
have been uttered there by Father Lej ay has 
“a strong look of being manufactured after 
the event.” Did Voltaire, under the influence 
of the Duchesse du Maine, pen the satirical 
verses upon the Regency which led to his 
first exile from Paris ? The point is not 
without interest, but Mr. Espinasse is unable 
to throw further light upon it. Old Francois 
Arouet’s irritation at the leaning shown by 
his second son for literature and society, 
in preference to the study of the law, found 
vent in the following comparatively un¬ 
known letter to the President of the Chamber 
of Accounts in 1716 : 

“ Perhaps, Monseigneur, even you may have 
heard that it has pleased the Regent to recall 
my son from his exile. The exile distressed me 
much less than docs this precipitate recall, 
which will complete the ruin of the young 
man, intoxicated as he is by the success of his 
poetry, and by the praises and welcome bestowed 
upon him by the great, whom, with all the 
respect that I owe to them, I must regard as 
really poisoning him.” 

How far the prediction was borne out it 
is needless to say. Few could have been 
spoilt less than Voltaire was by early 
social and literary triumphs. From almost 
his youth onwards, the brilliant trifler 
of the drawing room was the most 
indefatigable of thinkers, students, and 
writers. Ill or well, he got through an 
amount of work that might have exhausted 
the energies of half a dozen ordinary men. 
He had all the strength of purpose and the 
patient industry required to bring his many- 
sided genius into full play. Nor was any 
of his labour thrown away. He won fame 
as an historian, a poet, a dramatist, a philo¬ 
sopher, a novelist, a critic, a pamphleteer, 
an exponent of science, and a writer of vers 
de sovictc. He rose to the first place for the 
time being in European literature, filled the 
minds of more than one generation with his 
thought, and originated all that was rational 
in the movement which culminated in the 
Revolution. In one way his influence was 
pernicious enough; but even'his adversaries 
may admit that he did yeoman’s service 
for humanity, justice, toleration, and ordered 
freedom. His personal character showed a 
singular compound of greatness and little¬ 
ness, and Mr. Espinasse has as much to say 
of tho latter as of the former. He does not 
seek to excuse the poet’s outrage upon 
decency in the “ Pucelle,” his readiness to 
tell a falsehood if circumstances invited 
it, or his want of self-respect and sincerity 
during his last visit to Berlin. Now and 
then, morever, we have a widespread 
mis - statement about him set right, 
as when it is pointed out that in the 
second issue of the J2enriade he did 
not, out of resentment for the Due de 
Sulli’s behaviour to him after the Rohan- 
Chabot affair, wholly expunge from the 
poem the name of the great Sulli. Mr. 
Espinasse’s errors are few and unimportant: 
but it may be remarked that “ Zaire ” was 
not its author’s “ first striking success ” at 
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the theatre since “ (Edipe ”—for “ Mari- 
amne,” reconstructed after its original 
failure, had appeared in the interim—and 
that he was not in his “ twenty-fifth year ” 
when he decided to change his name. 

Voltaire’s attitude towards religion is 
indicated with sufficient clearness in a brief 
space. Those who ignorantly rail at him 
as a mere scoffer and denier would do well 
to read what Mr. Espinasse says on this 
head. For a long period he recognised the 
claims of Christianity to the reverence of 
unbelievers themselves. In the “ Epitre a 
Uranie,” for instance, he says of the 
Saviour: 

“ Ses exemple.~i sont .saints; sa morale est divine; 

II console en secret les ercurs qu’il illumine; 

Dans les plus grands malheurs il lour offre im 
appni; 

Et. si sur l’impostnre il fondo sa doctrine, 

C’est nu bonlieur encore d’etre trompe par Ini.” 

In “ Zaire ” and “ Alzire,” again, Christian 
piety is placed in the most attractive light. 
But the frequent abuse of their power by 
the clergy presently turned him into the 
opposite course, and the greater part of his 
old age was occupied in an attempt to 
destroy the creed on which that power rested. 
Mr. Espinasse thinks that if Bolingbroke’s 
talk and the writings of the English deists 
contributed to Voltaire’s armoury some new 
weapons for use in this attack, nothing that 
he read or heard during his English visit 
can have much strengthened the firm con¬ 
viction which he brought with him of the 
falsity of the old theology. It may be 
doubted whether this represents the full 
extent of his obligation in the matter. 
Nearly all his weapons are those of the 
English deists, with the important differ¬ 
ence, however, that they were rendered far 
more effectual by his blistering ridicule. 
Compared with the battering ram of Bayle, 
as Mr. Espinasse says, Voltaire’s attack on 
the citadel of orthodoxy is that of modem 
ordnance. “Ecrasons l’Infame!” was his 
war cry, which found echoes far and wide. 
The abomination in question has been 
supposed to be Christianity, or Roman 
Catholicism, or both in one. Mr. Espinasse 
more correctly defines it as superstition 
calling itself Christian, which demanded 
unquestioning obedience from all men, 
whether in Paris, in Vienna, or at Geneva, 
visiting disobedience with secular punish¬ 
ment in this world, whenever possible, and 
with threats of everlasting torture in the 
other. Except in England, Protestantism was 
no less given to persecution than Romanism. 
In his anti-Christian fervour, be it remem¬ 
bered, Voltaire did not become irreligious. 
Beneath the superficial levity of his charac¬ 
ter there was a deep undercurrent of simple 
reverence. He was an ardent theist, not 
only in theory, but in a good deal of his 
practice. Paradoxical as it may seem, he 
was one of the devoutest of men. At Feraey 
he would rise at daybreak, toil up a hill to 
Bee the sun rise over Lake Leman, and then, 
with his meagre figure bent before the scene, 
give vent to such exclamations as 1 ‘ Almighty 
Framer of the skies, I bow down and wor¬ 
ship Thee! ” Mr. Espinasse says: 

“ Voltaire’s theism was one not only of the 
head but the heart. Looking at the heavens and 
the earth, from the galaxy to the worm, he 


recognised everywhere the handiwork of a 
Deity, and sometimes, both in prose and verse, 
he breaks forth into almost Psalmist-like 
praises of the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Creator, and thanks Him for the existence 
which has allowed the sons of men to contem¬ 
plate the grandeur and beauty of creation.” 

Nor did he neglect any good opportunity of 
preaching his faith, some parts of which 
may now seem a little antiquated. For 
the atheism afterwards professed by his 
sometime disciples — Diderot, d’Alembert, 
Holbach, Helvetius, Raynal—he had nothin g 
but detestation and contempt. In the Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique, under the head of 
“ Dieu,” he strongly combated the Systems 
de la Nature, asking whether it was 
conceivable that entities possessed of 
intelligence could be produced without 
intelligence. But atheism daily became 
more fashionable in France; and the 
atriarch, to his intense astonishment, found 
imself held up to scorn by the rank and 
file of the new school. “ Voltaire,” a strong- 
minded lady once remarked, “ est bigot; il 
est deiste.” 

For the rest, Mr. Espinasse’s monograph 
is by no means so comprehensive as the 
fulness of his knowledge on the subject had 
led us to expect. Without ignoring the 
difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
dealing with a great and momentous career 
in a comparatively limited compass, we 
think that he might have made a better use 
than he has of the space at his command, 
which amounts to about two hundred 
closely printed pages. In truth, he has 
gone to work on a mistaken principle. He 
aims at an unnecessary minuteness of 
biographical detail. It is hardly of im¬ 
portance to be told that on leaving Berlin 
in 1744, Voltaire spent a few weeks in 
Paris, and, after another sojourn at 
Brussels, returned once more to Cirey. 
Curiously enough, Mr. Espinasse, while 
deeming these things to be worthy of his 
attention, falls into many grievous sins of 
omission. He has nothing to say of the od 
on the riteless burial of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
the usually misunderstood criticism on 
Shakspere, or the poet’s relations with Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and other great writers 
of the time. The ode just referred to is of 
particular importance, since it contained 
Voltaire’s first open declaration of war upon 
the whole fabric of ecclesiasticism. In 
effect, as Condorcet says, he reproached the 

n le with their cowardice in submitting 
e “ shameful yoke ” imposed upon them 
by the Church. 

“ Ah, verrai-je toujours ma faible nation, 
Incertaine de sea verax, fietrir ce qu’ellc admire ? 
Nos mrcure avec nos lois tou jours ee contredire ? 
Et le Francais volage endormi sous l’empire 
De la superstition ? ” 

Penned as early as 1730, a. quarter of a 
century or more before the cry of “ Ecrasez 
l’Infame ” was raised, these lines necessarily 
created a profound impression throughout 
France. Besides losing sight of such 
matters, Mr. Espinasse has scarcely any¬ 
thing to say of the distinctive features of 
Voltaire’s various sorts of work. What the 
author of the superb Essai sur les Munirs et 
VEsprit des Nations accomplished for philo¬ 
sophical history is just indicated; but we 
are pot reminded of the exquisite bright¬ 


ness and grace of his society-verse, 
the vivacity of his correspondence, the 
peculiar sub-acid of his little tales, or the 
changes he imported into the French 
drama. His tragedies, though constructed 
on the Racinian theory, a lifelong admira¬ 
tion of which blinded him in some measure 
to the greatness of Shakspere, differ from 
those of his predecessors in dealing with a 
wider sphere of human action, in showing a 
sense of the value of realistic touches, and 
inculcating the philosophy of which he was 
so determined a professor to the end. In 
one or two respects they may almost be 
regarded as marking the first stage in the 
transition from the “classical” to the 
“ romantic,” however much he would have 
shuddered at the prospect of the latter. On 
the subject of Voltaire’s influence over the 
course of history, Mr. Espinasse is content 
to point in a single sentence to the altered 
position of the Church in France, and quote 
a few passages from Reymond’s address at 
the Berlin Academy of Science in 1868, to 
the effect that the ideal benefits striven for 
by the illustrious Frenchman—toleration, 
spiritual freedom, human dignity, justice— 
have “ become as it were an element of our 
natural life, like the air we breathe, on 
which we bestow a thought only when we are 
deprived of it.” This may be excellent as 
far as it goes, but it is scarcely enough for 
what is intended to be more than a mere 
biographical sketch. Altogether, the book 
will hardly be of real use to the student 
unless it is read in conjunction with others. 

Frederick Hawkins. 


Renunciations. By Frederick Wedmore. 

(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 

What Ben Jonson said about life is equally 
true of books : “In small proportions we 
just beauties see.” It is not bulk that 
makes excellence. This dainty volume is 
an example of the degree of perfection to 
be found “in short measures.” Instead of 
a single story, wearisomely spun out through 
three volumes, we have here three stories 
compressed into one slender octavo. Stories, 
however, they are not; for the mechanical 
involutions of plot are wanting, and no 
space is wasted on the trivialities which are 
so necessary to fiction. They are studies 
from the life, pictures that make plain to us 
some of the innermost workings of the 
heart. Of surplusage, in the shape of 
external incident, there is as little as 
possible. Such subordinate matter as is 
introduced has its artistic place and fitness 
in the rendering of the living experience 
depicted. The first of these studies, “ The 
Chemist in the Suburbs,” represents a 
phase of life in which few people would 
expect to find romance. Idealism, it is 
true, does not often consort with drugs and 
gallipots. But Richard Pelse was an ideal¬ 
ist of a very pure type. The key to his 
character, and almost to his surroundings, 
is given in the epigrammatic sentence— 
“Richard Pelse was one of those poor 
men who are bom cultivated: one of 
the cultivated who are bom poor.” He 
never knew his father. His mother was 
a small newsagent. From having been a 
druggist’s errand-boy Pelse rose to be a 
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druggist himself. His education was the 
result of his own exertions. It was the 
education of a man who was “ bom culti¬ 
vated.” After years of diligence he allowed 
himself a holiday, and went to Aix-les- 
Bains. In the garden of his hotel there 
“ a vision of a tall white figure, of floating 
muslin, of pale-coloured hair,” impressed 
him. The vision was “ the lady of the 
dream of all his youth.” His intended short 
stay of a day or two was prolonged, and 
he ; fell deeply in love. The girl was fas¬ 
cinated too; but when with honest candour 
he told her who and what he was, the 
instincts of her station—for she was well¬ 
born—asserted themselves. But her better 
instincts, her “ naturalness, warmth, im¬ 
pulsiveness,” again came uppermost — 

“ such things,” as Mr. Wedmore says, 

“ had their rights ”—and she determined 
that she would keep him and his secret to 
herself for the time. It was a short spell 
of happiness; but when the parting came 
her words of genuine tenderness were 
fraught with the worldly wisdom which told 
her, as she told him, “ it could never, never 
be. ” He saw her once only afterwards. His 
shop was in Orchard-street: she lived with 
her parents close by in Manchester-square; 
and on a December night, when he sat 
alone in the parlour over his shop, the 
door was opened and the lady of his 
dream came in. It was another spell of 
happiness. She played for him a weird 
piece of Scharwenka’s; and when she went 
away she kissed him, and spoke of coming 
back “ many times.” But she never came 
again. Instead of herself there was a note, 
the first words of which showed how little 
the dream had entered into her life. “ Oh! 
Dick: It is of no use, you know.” For 
Bichard Pelse the dream was always to 
remain; but “ in the closed piano there 
slept, for ever, Scharwenka’s wild music.” 

It is conceivable that some people might 
ask where the idealism comes in. Here is 
a tradesman who, in spite of his higher 
tastes, still kept a shop and sold drugs; 
and here is a girl whose frankness and 
fondness did not prevent her from shunning 
what the world would have deemed a baa 
match. But it was precisely these circum¬ 
stances that made the ideal possible. If 
Bichard Pelse had been ashamed of his 
shop, or if Beatrice Image had consented 
to marry him, and had brought her light 
and somewhat flippant nature into his me, 
the ideal would speedily have waned. As it 
was, life for Eichard Pelse was what his cul¬ 
tivated taste had made it. Before he met the 
lady of his dream he had gathered around 
him many of the refinements and treasures 
that appeal to men of imaginative parts and 
studious habits. His little library was a choice 
one, and included some rare first editions. 
In a cabinet he had stored some delicate 
specimens of china—Worcester, Chelsea, 
Nantgarw. These things expressed for 
him an elevation of life remote from com¬ 
mon interests. But he was unconsciously 
feeling his way all the time towards some 
ideal beauty, some imaginary excellence, 
which it was necessary he should set up and 
worship. Not until he saw the vision of 
floating muslin and pale-coloured hair in 
the hotel-garden at Aix-les-Bains did his 


ideal take shape. Then it did, and it re¬ 
mained with him ever afterwards in the 
thought of Beatrice Image, as he imagined 
her to be. So all-sufficing to him was his 
dream that he left Orchard-street, left 
the neighbourhood of Manchester-square, 
and took a humble shop at Islington, where, 
among people he did not know, he could 
live his lonely but charmed life and be con¬ 
tent. During that brief period of his troubled 
passion, his books and treasures had little 
attraction for him ; but when his love re¬ 
covered its true calm, they became dearer 
to him than ever. They had ministered to 
the growth of his ideal before it took shape, 
and they now derived from its clearer 
existence an added interest. The outer 
world drifted further away: his inner 
world became richer; and one conceives 
that the end was not a sad one. Thus 
Eichard Pelse renounced much—for though 
the chief renunciation of his life was an in¬ 
voluntary one, it was, nevertheless, a great 
giving up—but did he not gain more than 
he lost ? 

The last of these throe life-studies is a 
tragedy. Such story as there is in it must 
not be told here, for it is fitting that the 
reader should ascertain it for himself. It is 
only a short story, as length is measured by 
pages, but in point of the intense feeling 
compressed into its small space it is as long 
as a lifetime—as two intertwined and un¬ 
severed lifetimes. The renunciation we 
have here is that of the known impossible 
for the unknown hope. Life sometimes 
develops crises in which the anxious and 
overborne spirit would welcome, if it might, 
a deliverance that would make an end of 
mortal hindrances and limitations. It is 
such a crisis that Mr. Wedmore depicts in 
“The North Coast and Eleanor.” Here 
too, indeed, the renunciation which follows 
is involuntary; but it is a coming event 
which casts its shadow before in the growing 
readiness of the sufferers for the doom 
which overtakes them. Without realising 
that they go to meet their fate, they do 
meet it and accept it. Blind fate is always 
cruel, but in this instance it is kind also. 
It sanctions a mutual self-surrender which, 
under any less final test, could not have 
been made. Poetic justice is done, by a 
compensation which promises to be ever¬ 
lasting, for a mortal loss. The skill with 
which this terrible passage of human 
experience is rendered will impress the 
critical and uncritical reader alike. It is a 
piece of vivid writing—not in the least 
overstrained or artificially sensational— 
which makes one see and feel the event as 
though it were entirely real and present. 

Mr. Wedmore has placed between these 
more serious pieces a lighter one—a sketch 
full of delicate humour, made all the 
pleasanter by happy artistic touches in the 
people, the scenery, and the incidents. 
Kenyon, a minor poet “ whose verse is 
much ‘ enquired for ’ at the Bodloy Head,” 
confides to Binns, a political leader-writer, 
the story of his having nearly fallen in love 
with a fascinating blonde, and of the catas¬ 
trophe which nipped his tender passion in 
the bud. But Binns is an unsympathetic 
listener. He is a believer “ in robust loves, 
rather than in sentiment combed out fragile 
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and thin”; and he would rather—as lie says 
—“ clink glasses with my friend, and kiss 
the girl I love, than even be the author of 
your quite admirable 1 Note ’ on the 
‘ Essential Identity of the Ballade and the 
Chant Eoyal.’ ” 

“ A Confidence at the Savile ” is delight¬ 
ful in itself, and is an excellent foil to the 
more important pieces on either side of it 
The whole book belongs to the highest class 
of imaginative work in prose. The pieces are 
not ambitious: their limitations are obvious; 
but they are carefully and almost perfectly 
produced. There are book-lovers who 
arrange their books according to the affini¬ 
ties which might be ascribed to them. I 
should be disposed to place Mr. Wedmore’s 
Renunciations by the side of Mr. Pater’s 
Imaginary Portraits. There is this curious 
difference between the two works, that Mr. 
Pater’s portraits are imaginary pictures of 
real people, while Mr. Wedmore’s are real 
portraits of imaginary people ; but both of 
them, and the later work as much as the 
earlier, are examples of a style which is at 
once graceful in form and imaginative in 
character. 

George Cotterelx.. 


A Particular Account of European Military 
Adventurers of Hindustan. By Herbert 
Compton. (Fisher Unwin.) 

This is a big book on a not very big subject. 
The adventurers, of whom Mr. Compton 
writes with so much research and spirit, 
played a part that was not without import¬ 
ance in the end of the great anarchy. With 
their mercenary swords they cut down some 
of the obstacles to progress, and prepared 
the way for a better organised system. A 
glimpse of such men, across the fogs of 
intrigue and the smoke of battle, gives 
encouragement to the student wandering in 
the dry paths of Indian history. For if, 
from time to time, he hears the voice of a 
brave free lance, a human interest appears 
to cheer him such as he cannot obtain from 
Mahratta or Pathan, from Nana Farnavis 
or Amir Khan. Nevertheless, nothing can 
disguise from the most ill-regulated and 
impatient mind that such appearances are 
but episodes in history; we must not waste 
all our small stock of time in their enter¬ 
taining presence. If we may speak plainly 
without imputation of discourtesy to one 
who has evidently taken great pains for our 
instruction, we would say, “ Something too 
much of this.” 

The book consists of 419 closely printed 
large octavo pages, without a scrap of 
index. Yet it only contains the biographies 
of three men, the Savoyard de Boigne, the 
Anglo-Hibernian George Thomas, and the 
Frenchman Cuillier, better known under his 
alias of Perron. But there is an Appendix 
containing short accounts of about fifty 
other adventurers ; and the reader will pro¬ 
bably be inclined to wish that all the narra¬ 
tives had been dealt with on the same scale. 
Certainly, the omission of rhetoric, reflexion, 
and repetition—those three E.s of the inex¬ 
perienced bookmaker—would have greatly 
reduced the bulk of the work ; and perhaps it 
is not too much to hope that—in the event of 
a second edition being called for, as, let us 
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hope, it will—an abridged issue may be 
found possible in the manner suggested by 
these friendly hints. Above all, let Mr. 
Compton not forget to give us an index, 
the absence of which is really a grave draw¬ 
back in the case of a book too heavy (in 
mere bulk) to be read for amusement, and 
chiefly valuable as a work of historical 
reference. Lastly, let the map be carefully 
revised and primed. It is a good idea to 
give the country affected by the story; but 
then it should be also the country of the time, 
not a crowded scene of canals, roads, and 
villages, which either had no connexion 
with the lives of the adventurers or possibly 
no existence in their day. The consequence 
is a confusion that is bewildering even to 
“ a quiet eye,” and is certain to give great 
trouble to an inexperienced and nasty 
student. 

But it is pleasanter to praise than to find 
fault; and, fortunately for the critic, there 
is much to be said in recommendation of the 
book. Its physical bulk apart, it is agree¬ 
able reading, if only for the evident enthu¬ 
siasm of the author. In the first nine 
chapters, devoted to de Boigne, a full and 
just account is given of that very remark¬ 
able soldier—remarkable even in the age 
of Maurice de Saxe and the great Friedrich. 
The next section is devoted to George 
Thomas, the marvellous Tipperary bog- 
trotter, who began life as a runaway cabin- 
boy and ended it as a monarch in exile. 
But here—if it be not a breach of literary 
modesty—one would like to refer the author 
to certain articles on the subject in the 
Calcutta Review, where he would have found 
facts, derived from local knowledge, that 
might have added to the value and interest 
of his story. The various relations between 
Thomas and the Begam Samru are as 
romantic as anything in fiction. Sir Walter 
Scott, in The Surgeon't Daughter, showed 
how such subjects might be treated, and 
one cannot help wishing that the adventures 
of the Irish Raja of Hansi might fall into 
the hands of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 

The life of M. Cuillier--Perron does not 
offer the same opportunities of treatment. 
“A plain man of sense, a good soldier, but no 
genius ” was his character, as noted by his 
patron and old commanding officer, de Boigne. 
On the retirement of the latter, Perron con¬ 
trived to obtain the succession which made 
him a sort of viceroy in Hindustan. But he 
was not fitted for so great a place, either 
by natural character or by acquirements. 
He affected sovereignty, sending embassies 
to Napoleon, and alarming the English 
governor-general, the famous Wellesley, to 
an exquisite degree. And when the storm 
broke, the great general was found a mere 
Bombastes Furioso, devoid of internal re¬ 
source and without friends or allies : riding 
about distractedly, “without his hat”; con¬ 
juring his lieutenant to remember that he 
was a Frenchman; and then, repairing, as a 
voluntary captive, to the British camp. 

Such are some some of the varied charac¬ 
ters and shifting scenes that Mr. Compton 
has endeavoured to set before us in this 
valuable and industriously-composed volume. 

H. G. Keene. 


Sketches from Eastern History. By Theodor 

Noldeke. Translated by J. S. Black. 

(A. & C. Black.) 

Of the essays composing this volume four 
deal with subj ects of general interest. They 
are entitled “ Some Characteristics of the 
Semitio Race," “The Koran,” “Islam,” 
and “ King Theodore of Abyssinia.” The 
others relate obscure episodes of Western 
Asiatic history, not less dreary, repulsive, 
and unprofitable than the incidents that 
ordinarily fill its blood-stained pages. Prof. 
Noldeke is, according to Wellhausen, him¬ 
self a first-rate Semitic scholar, the greatest 
living authority on Semitic history and 
philology; but his studies have not inspired 
him with any particular enthusiasm for the 
Arabs or for their prophet. Mohammed, 
according to this critic, was not a great 
man, and there was little of the heroic 
about his character. We have travelled 
a long way from Carlyle’s overstrained 
panegyric on one who was steeped to 
the Ups in unveracity, and who at best 
was what old Mirabeau called his son, 
tout de reflet et de river here. But perhaps, 
he is not undeserving of a niche in 
any temple where Rousseau and Napoleon 
are worshipped. Even Carlyle had a sus¬ 
picion that the Koran was poor stuff, but 
consoled himself with the beUef that its 
Hterary merits were lost in the EngUsh 
translation. If so, it would be a unique 
example of a great book that was great 
only in the original; and one is much 
comforted to find Prof. Noldeke speaking 
not very enthusiastically about the much 
vaunted beauties of the Arabic text. In 
truth, the miUtary successes of Mohammed’s 
first followers are far more difficult to ex¬ 
plain by the ordinary laws of human agency 
than is the tedious forgery on which his 
claims to a supernatural mission were 
based; and Prof. Noldeke, with character¬ 
istic sobriety, disclaims the pretension to 
solve this perplexing historical problem. 
The East Roman empire was by no means 
so corrupt or effete at the beginning of the 
second quarter of the seventh century as is 
commonly supposed: its armies had just 
come out victorious from a life and death 
struggle with Persia; and the Persian 
monarchy itself seemed a power of the 
first rank just before it went down like 
a house of cards at a touch of the Arab 
sword. But whatever may be the explana¬ 
tion of their first victories, the Arabs, like 
all Semites, failed to maintain and organise 
what they had so brilliantly won. Every¬ 
one knows how the Turks, who were to 
them what the Romans were to the Greeks, 
gave Islam a new lease of life, and opened 
out to it a fresh career of conquest. What 
has received less attention is the somewhat 
similar service rendered at an earlier period 
by Persia; for the glories of the Abbasid 
Caliphate were really due to a powerful 
reaction of the Persian race and the Persian 
spirit against their effete conquerors from 
the desert—a point well brought out by Prof. 
Noldeke (pp. 83, 84). 

The account of King Theodore, whom the 
author aptly characterises as a David at the 
beginning and a Saul at the end of his 
career, is highly interesting, both in itself 
and from its association with our own more 


recent history. Clearly the eight millions that 
the Abyssinian war cost England were not, as 
has been epigrammatically said, the postage 
of an unanswered letter. It was by imprison¬ 
ing Rassam, who had actually brought him a 
letter from Queen Victoria, that Theodore 
provoked England into the war that resulted 
in his destruction. Prof. Noldeke considers 
the Italian occupation of Massawa a wise 
measure, and augurs good results from it, 
both to Italy and Abyssinia. 

‘ ‘ The establishment of the Italians on the Red 
Sea littoral,” he observes, “ and their policy 
there, which, though not free from many mis¬ 
takes, has been on the whole very intelligent 
and effective, according to all appearanoe, 
promises a new era for Abyssinia. If Italy 
perseveres with firmness, prudence, and modera¬ 
tion on the laborious path on which she has 
entered, and if the policy represented by Count 
Antonelli and others is not frustrated by party 
exigencies or excessive parsimony, she may 
derive great advantages from her African 
enterprise. But Abyssinia will profit still more, 
though there be an end to the proud dream of 
an independent kingdom of all Abyssinia” 
(pp. 283-4). 

In conclusion, a word of praise must be 
given to the exceptional skill with which 
Mr. Black has done his work as a translator. 

Alfred W. Benn. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Barbara Dering. By Amelie Rives. In 

2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.) 

One Way of Love. By Constance Smith. In 

3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

A Knight of the White Feather. By 
Tasma. In 2 vols. (Heinemann.) 

Capt’n Davy's Honeymoon. By Hall Caine. 
(Heinemann.) 

Narcisse. By Edmund Gosse. (Heinemann.) 

An Exquisite Fool. By-. (Osgood, 

McHvaine & Co.) 

Mrs. Bligh. By Rhoda Broughton. 
(Bentley.) 

Once. By Curtis Yorke. (Jarrold.) 

A Daughter of the South. By Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. (Cassells.) 

Miss Dividends. By A. C. Gunter. (Rout- 
ledge.) 

There is no clue given by which the 
reader may find out if Barbara Dering is, or 
is not, a sequel. If proof of the art of 
writing a good sequel depend on the skill 
with which any hint as to a preceding re¬ 
cord is veiled, Miss Amelie Rives—as Mrs. 
Chanler still prefers to be called—does not 
give us this proof. The reader who takes 
up this book cannot but surmise that it is the 
outcome of another novel or story by the same 
writer : while those who know her several 
books will soon perceive that Barbara Dering 
is the sequel to The Quick or the Dead. The 
last named was a strange story, strange in 
its inequality, its occasional literary power, 
and its crudenesses of thought and expres¬ 
sion. Hitherto Miss Amelie Rives has not 
been among the authors who improve as 
they grow more experienced. She has done 
nothing more striking than her tentative 
Elizabethan tales, notably the charming 
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“ Farrier Lass o’ Piping Pebworth ”; and 
much the best of her romances is Virginia of 
Virginia. Perhaps none attracted more 
attention than The Witness of the Sun and 
The Quick or the Dead, though both were in 
every way inferior to Virginia. Still, it 
was in The Quick or the Dead that the young 
novelist—the American George Sand, as 
foolish admirers love to designate her—first 
showed her ability to grapple with the 
crucial problems of life: and though she 
still often mistook hysteria for real emotion, 
it was clear that she had carefully pondered 
and lovingly depicted the character of an 
American girl of a recognisable though rare 
type. The hero, Valentine, was a mere 
shadow of a man: the reflex, rather, of a 
woman’s shadowy conception of a man. 
Even then, rough, brutal almost as was the 
delineation of the protagonist, James 
Dering, he stood out a living if an only 
half-revealed personality. But in Barbara 
Dering, where we have the story of the real 
Barbara in a real world, the author has 
found herself. It is a page from life, 
written by an actor, ana not merely a 
spectator. How rarely men recognise a 
fellow-male in the pages of the lady- 
novelist: how often they are confronted 
either by an idealised portrait or by a fan¬ 
tastic monstrosity! One cannot but wonder 
how women will accept Barbara’s lover- 
husband. Will he seem too brusque, too 
brutal, too lacking in fine perceptions? 
Possibly: but he is that comparatively 
rare and therefore interesting creature in 
fiction — a man. Barbara herself is a 
charming and finely drawn character; her 
friend Eunice, though more shadowy, is yet 
true to life, and pathetically typical of a 
large class of high-natured women unsuit¬ 
ably wed. The secondary personages, how¬ 
ever, are not so happily depicted. Mrs. 
Crosdill—familiar figure !—belongs now to 
the “ lower walks of the drama ”: even 
Godfrey Bransby, who just escapes being as 
admirably typical in kind as is “Jock” 
Dering, is overdrawn. Though the story 
has little plot-interest save of the domestic 
kind, that interest is strong and well- 
sustained. After Barbara Dering, Miss 
Amelie Rives’ severest critics may reason¬ 
ably expect really notable work. 

Many readers will welcome a new novel 
by the author of The Repentance of Paul 
Wentworth. Miss Constance Smith writes 
good English, good sense, and a good story. 
She has insight into the realities of ordinary 
life, and is not afraid of the commonplace. 
The hero of One Way of Love, Dr. Thorn¬ 
hill, is avowedly a commonplace individual, 
one who could never become distinguished 
by any thoughts or actions of his own, one 
who has no tastes in art or literature or 
science, who has no dissipations even; who 
is not unusually attractive in appearance or 
manner; yet who, with all his voluntary and 
involuntary renunciations, is interesting 
because of his humanity. This novel, 
though much too long, deserves to succeed 
as well at least as the author’s excellent 
Riddle of Laurence Havilam. 

The saving grace of Tasma’s new book is 
that the story is not overwhelmingly Austra¬ 
lian. The colonial novel is fast becoming 


as wearisome as the political or Irish- 
historical novel. Mere locality soon palls ; 
and there is, for instance, no reason why 
A Knight of the White Feather should not be 
English or Scottish, Welsh or Irish, Canadian 
or South African, as much as Australian. 
Fortunately, a story by the author of Uncle 
Piper and of The Penance of Portia James is 
always worth reading. The accomplished 
lady who so consistently retains her now 
familiar pen-name not only knows how to 
construct a plot and tell a story, but can 
make the narrative attractive by many 
touches bom of native insight and genuine 
culture. There is less of this accidental 
charm in her latest book than in its prede¬ 
cessors, but possibly this will be no draw¬ 
back to its success, as the class of readers 
to which the ordinary “ circulating-library 
novel ” appeals cares for “ go ” mainly and 
little for style. But how welcome would 
it be if so pleasing a novelist as Tasma 
would, for once, depict life, say, in the 
Belgium she knows so well, without even a 
hint of the too familiar aspects of Australian 
society or an allusion to the overwritten 
“ Bush ” ! It would be unjust, however, to 
let the possible reader of this clever story 
be turned aside by whisper of the word 
“ Australian,” associated now with so much 
that is merely stupid and uninteresting. It 
is Australian in the best sense, but it is 
primarily a good novel. The end is uncon¬ 
ventional, but has that convincing touch 
about it which is perhaps the rarest feature 
of ordinary fiction. 

The three stories in Mr. Hall Caine’s 
book are, together, as characteristic as any¬ 
thing he has done. The first, that which 
gives its name to the volume, is an excep¬ 
tionally able and attractive comedy of 
Manx life and manners. It is written with 
vigour, skill, knowledge, and sympathy. The 
plot and the method of the narrative are so 
akin to the method of dramatic representa¬ 
tion, that one naturally inquires whether 
Capt’n Davy’s Honeymoon be the narrative 
outcome of a play or the finished study for 
a play in narrative guise. Mr. Hall Caine’s 
keen insight into certain natures, his 
genuine humour and not less genuine 
pathos, his intense human sympathy, are 
all revealed here. But when we turn to the 
second story, “ The Last Confession,” it 
seems to me that we have this able and 
often powerful writer at his worst. It is 
difficult to imagine a more morbid tale. 
True, the author expressly states that his 
“hero,” a physician, is over-wrought by 
hard work and anxiety, but his own 
sympathies are clearly with this almost 
impossible doctor. No sane man or woman, 
surely, could for a moment endorse this 
physician’s absurd views as to the absolute 
sanctity of life in all possible circumstances ? 
His American friend may have been too lax 
in this respect, though I admit that my 
sympathies are with him; but this doctor 
is weaker than water, hysterical as the 
worst of his possible patients, almost in¬ 
conceivably lacking in manliness. If Mr. 
Hall Caine meant “The Last Confession" 
to be an analytical study in mental 
disease, he should have made his intent 
a little more obvious. The third story 
is interesting as the study, apparently, 


for A Son of Hagar. Thong'll it does 
not appeal to the present writer as it 
seems to have appealed to many others, he 
certainly prefers it to the novel itself, 
which in his opinion was Mr. Caine’s sole 
failure. What a relief to turn from these 
two over-wrought tales, particularly from 
“ The Confession,” to the northern vigour 
and noble and strenuous emotion of The 
Bondman or The Deemster —what a relief, 
even, to recur to the vivid actuality of the 
tragi-comedy of “ Capt’n Davy’s Honey¬ 
moon.” 

The first essay in fiction by a critic of 
distinction is sure of a cordial welcome, 
whether it prove that its author has the 
faculty of story-telling or that he has not 
Narcisse is written with grace, with reserve, 
with real charm. It is so much more a 
work of art than the ordinary tale, that it 
ought, perhaps, to be noticed separately 
from this batch of new novels. The plot is 
of the simplest, and the flow of the narra¬ 
tive is equable if quiescent; but, partly 
because of this, partly from other inferences, 
the present writer does not note any un¬ 
mistakable evidence of a faculty for fiction. 
Narcisse is of the class of Mr. Walter Pater’s 
Denys VAuxerrois, Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
Pastorals of France, and the like. If it has 
their grace, their subtle refinement, it has 
also something of their remoteneae from 
the rude air of life as we know it. But, 
nevertheless, Narcisse Gerbillon, the young 
pupil of Richier, the sculptor of Lorraine, 
is real; his beautiful sweetheart, Rosalie 
Mercillat, is even more vividly real; and 
Bar-le-Duc, the quaint mediaeval French 
town, lives in the mind, touched with that 
gracious light such as Claude of Lorraine 
himself loved to endow his sea-set cities 
with. Narcisse has the reticence of the 
creative artist: hence his secret, that of his 
White Maiden, a mechanical contrivance in 
the guise of a carved skeleton. If only he 
had taken Rosalie into his confidence from 
the first, the tragedy of his life would have 
been avoided. Mr. Gosse’s still romance, 
if I may use the epithet thus, may not 
appeal to many readers, but it will have a 
singular charm for those who do care for it 
at all. I find that, recalling it, many pas¬ 
sages have quietly sunk into the memory : 
haunting reminiscences of an antique day, 
set against a background of narrow quaint 
streets, gargoyled towers, and close-clus¬ 
tered spires, in white relief upon the blue 
noons of Lorraine summers, or dark against 
the suave yellow of such a soundless after¬ 
noon as that of Pentecost whereon the story 
opens. 

The anonymous author of An Exquisite 
Fool has no need to fear publicity. His, or 
her, study of contemporary life is dis¬ 
tinctly beyond the general level of such 
work. There is no mistaking the touch 
of a writer to the manner born; and 
though the style of An Exquisite Fool is 
by no means uniformly good, it has ease, 
grace, charm occasionally, even distinction. 
The story itself is wrought of few inci¬ 
dents and a meagre plot. It might be 
described as a variation of the Enoch 
Arden episode. George Lidderdale loves, 
or thinks he loves, Euphemia Bromley, 
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though the bautiful Euphemia has a 
grown-up daughter who is in her turn 
wooed by od Hugh Seveme. Unfor¬ 
tunately, Eupbmia, before she became Mrs. 
Bromley, was le wife of a Richard Craven, 
whose cardina sin was poverty, and whose 
disappearancmnabled the fair hedonist to 
change her esate and enjoy liberally the 
flesh-pots prowled by Mr. Bromley. Natu¬ 
rally, as the aader would guess at once, 
Mr. Craven tuns up once more when least 
wanted. Eupemia would be glad if her 
friend and admirer would wed her 
daughter, bu Mr. Lidderdale finds the 
mother more alluring than Miss Helen. 
Here are th loose threads of what the 
author of A Exquisite Fool has spun into 
an interestin' romance. There are three 
living personges—Lidderdale, Euphemia, 
and Richan Craven; and three vague 
semblances o persons—Mr. BrOmley, Helen 
Bromley, anl Hugh Severne. The back¬ 
ground is Biden-Baden. When the book 
is laid dowi, the story finished, the reader 
will wonder (vho is the exquisite fool. Pre¬ 
sumably it s Euphemia, who with all her 
beauty and wit is certainly foolish enough 
in the condict of her life; yet it may almost 
as well be George Lidderdale, who is a hero 
after M. Bmrget’s heart—one who would 
an’ who woild not, and is at last calmly set 
aside as an inferior card, while Fate plays 
an unexpeced and final trump. 

Miss Rh>da Broughton is so skilled a 
craftswoman that she could scarce do other¬ 
wise than vrite an entertaining story. To 
the preseit writer, this short romance 
of a midlle-aged woman’s heart seems 
distinctly the best book she has given 
us; certainly it must at least rank next 
to Nancy. It has nothing of the vul¬ 
garity of sentiment which repelled many 
in Dr. Ctpid ; little of the gamesome free¬ 
dom of style so much in evidence in her 
earlier vritings. In many respects it has 
the charm of Aim! perhaps the most 
restrain*d of her novels. Anne Bligh is 
unquestionably one of Miss Broughton’s 
happiest creations. She must win all hearts 
by her fine womanly steadfastness; and there 
mil surely be none who grudge her her 
ultimate welfare with Sir Robert Coke, the 
sculptor, who certainly would be much 
better off with Mrs. Bligh than with win¬ 
some Pamela. But why does so able a 
writer of English still scatter foreign words 
and phrases through her text ? Sometimes 
the result is particularly unfortunate, as, for 
example, “replies Mrs. Bligh, though not 
expansively, for, indeed, she is of almost as 
boutonnee a nature as Cordelia.” Nor, again, 
is it well to introduce our old friend the 
terra-cotta and dry-land joke, even though 
accompanied by a rider witnessing to its 
“ chestnutcy.” There is more humour in 
Sue Mulholland’s remark about so-and-so 
being clever but abdominally small, when 
she had “ abnormally ” vaguely in mind. 

A distinguished author, reviewed above, 
spells “grisly” “griesly.” If “griesly” 
be significant of something more horrific 
than the more familiar “ grisly,” then by all 
means let it be applied to Curtis Torke’s 
Once. I have not read this lady’s Bush ; but 
if it be as griesly as Once, she must have a 


pretty taste in murder and sudden death. 
Once, all the same, is a clever and an inter¬ 
esting story. It is a pity it is so sanguinary 
in hue. The mad and otherwise not par¬ 
ticularly attractive clergyman might well be 
spared; the sufferings of a leading personage 
from angina pectoris might be less obtrusive; 
the harrowing process in general might with 
advantage be more controlled. But the 
author of The Wild Buthrens must gang her 
ain gait, I suppose. Yet, if she wish to be 
as horrific as Sheridan Le Fanu, let her 
study that writer’s masterpiece, and observe 
with what art he enhances little common¬ 
place things into the very insignia of terror, 
with what reticence in tragic episode or 
incident he creates the ever-growing dread 
of Uncle Silas. 

Of the two American volumes next under 
review, one is readable mainly for its 
pleasant style, the other for its exuberant 
sensationalism. Mrs. Burton Harrison is 
not, it is true, seen to such advantage in 
“ A Daughter of the South ” and its six 
companion-tales as in her admirable story 
The Anglomaniacs ; but her sketches are 
bright, clever, and entertaining, by virtue of 
the writer’s craft, if not by that of their in¬ 
herent interest. On the other hand, no one 
looks to Mr. Gunter for literature. In Mr. 
Potter of Texas, Mr. Barnes of New York, and 
Miss Nobody of Nowhere, he contents himself 
with a stirring melodramatic story to tell, 
confident that his “ tens of thousands ” will 
not be too exigent in the matter of style. 
“ It’s the butter we want: how it’s spread 
is all one to us.” Miss Dividends is a capital 
story of its kind. The Mormon society 
background, with its Danite atrocities, is 
touched anew, though not with the skill of 
Dr. Conan Doyle. There are fine “Adelphi” 
possibilities in such episodes as the ven¬ 
geance of Bishop Lot Kruger over the 
renegade ex-Bishop Travenion. 

"William SnARP. 


GIFT BOOKS. 

Randall Davenant: a Tale of the Mahrattas. 
By Capt. Claude Hay. With Illustrations by 
Alfred Johnson. (Frederick Warns.) The 
author is to be commended for breaking new 
ground. Not only does he carry us back into 
the middle of last century, but he boldly lays 
the scene in the heart of Native India. It is 
true that, at the beginning, we are introduced 
to Clive, and are allowed ‘to be present at the 
capture of Qheria by the English; but the 
entire interest of the book centres round the 
Mahrattas, who are, we fear, but a Tennysonian 
name to the present generation. But at this 
period they dominated the entire peninsula— 
from Delhi to Tanjore, from Calcutta to 
Bombay. They were still united under the 
rule of the Peshwa, and only failed to subjugate 
their Muhammadan rivals through the superior 
military talent of Ahmed Shah Durani. The 
battle of Panipat (1761) was really no less 
decisive for the fate of India than the battle of 
Plassey fought just four years earlier (1757); 
and our author has wisely made it the culmin¬ 
ating point in his story. Of course, the young 
hero must have a Mahratta comrade of his own 
age, with a most suspicious knowledge of 
English. Together they pass through many 
hair-breadth adventures, which do not seem to 
us to pass the bounds of verisimilitude. On one 
little point, however, we have a bone to pick 
with the author. Like a good Wykehamist, he 


places his hero in College at Winchester, with 
not a few lifelike touches of reminiscence; but 
if he had thought twice, he would not have 
made the Head-master usurp the prerogative of 
expulsion, always reserved to the Warden. We 
could have wished, too, that he had given some 
hints to the illustrator for the frontispiece. 

Outof the Fashion. ByL.T.Meade. (Methuen.) 
We have not for a long time met with a fresher, 
brighter story than Out of the Fashion. It 
describes the fortunes of four girls who are left 
almost penniless by an absconding father, and, 
with the help of a rich old lady, who has taken 
a fancy to them, set up a boarding house for 
ladies. The four girls and the old lady are 
individualised with grace and vigour. Whether 
the author would succeed as well if she at¬ 
tempted more ambitious work may be doubted; 
but we should like her to make the attempt. 
We should like a full and particular account of 
the fortunes of the boarding house; we should 
like to meet again some of the characters so 
clearly and easily outlined in this sketch, and 
study them more minutely. The author seems 
a little afraid of letting herself go altogether, 
and reins in her imagination just when grace 
and piquancy are rising to poetry and passion. 
The six illustrations by W. Paget are excellent. 
Numbers 3 and 4 are the prettiest we have seen 
this season. 

An Affair of Honour. By Alice Weber. 
Illustrated by Emily J. Harding. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) Although there is nothing in 
the story or the characters to remind one of 
the Little Lord Fauntleroy, Alicia has so high 
a heart and so sweet a disposition that we 
should not be surprised to learn that they 
were distantly related. But Alicia is more 
credible and her story also, though neither are 
in the least commonplace. It was perhaps 
scarcely probable that that most excellent 
Fanshawe would have left all the doors un¬ 
locked on that particular night after the picnic, 
when Alicia was obliged to go all the way down 
the garden in her nightgown in order to take a 
slice of cake to Mr. Despair; and, except to 
bring dear Douglas upon the scene to fall in 
love with Christina, we do not quite know why 
poor Alicia should have caught a fever. But 
who would not pardon such artful, artless, 
artistic devices to get such a beautiful story as 
this is, and to meet such nice people as Tabitha 
and Fanshawe, and Mr. and Mrs. Meadows, 
and Bobin and Christina, or even Mrs. Bailey, 
who is the least interesting of them all. But 
there are excuses for Mrs. Bailey, for she had 
married the wrong person, and the right 
person’s name was Squills—which is a melan¬ 
choly one to reflect upon all your life long. 
The real interest of the book is centred in Mr. 
Despair; but he is a secret which nobody ought 
to know till they have got well into the book, 
an enterprise which we recommend many 
persons to undertake. The pictures are nice 
also, though the faces are not so good as the 
gestures. 

The Book of One Hundred Riddles of the Fairy 
Bellaria. By Charles G. Leland. (Fisher 
Unwin.) We do not know which most to 
praise, the ingenuity or the patience of the 
author of these hundred riddles. Why his head 
did not turn right round several times before 
he got to the ninety-ninth, we shall never 
understand. We know that ours did before we 
had read forty-seven; and all our ingenuity 
and patience was absolutely exhausted, and has 
shown no sign of returning since. However, 
a high-school girl who has just got first class 
honours in the Cambridge Local after two 
attempts got right through and said she liked 
it; and since then we have taken a few of the 
riddles in small doses without any bad effect, 
and have persevered till our critical dutips are 
fulfilled. Our verdict is that the verses are 
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better than the pictures, that it would not have 
taken a fairy to guess most of the riddles, and 
that the fairy Bellaria was little better than a 
murderer. If she meant to kill him, why did 
she put him to so much torture first; and, 
besides, it wasn’t fair, for she could see all the 
questions and answers forming themselves 
inside him. 

A Long Chase. By K. M. Eady. (8unday 
School Union.) We can heartily recommend 
this “ Story of African Adventure ” to boys of 
all sorts and conditions. It contains a midship¬ 
man, and a colonel, and a Zulu king, and 
describes very briskly and cleverly a series of 
thrilling adventures among Arab slave-traders 
in Central Africa. It cannot be denied that the 
escape of all the heroes with whole skins is 
somewhat improbable ; but boys will like this. 
The singular manner in which the mishaps of 
the various heroes so dovetail into each other 
as to result in general salvation will strike the 
schoolboy as delightful. It is, in fact, a positive 
pleasure to read a book in which things turn 
out so well in the end. We are reconciled to 
life, or at least forget for an hour or two its 
provoking and proverbial uncertainty. 

The Grand Chaco; a Boy’s Adventures in an 
Unknown Land. By G. Manville Fenn. (Part¬ 
ridge.) Mr. Manville Fenn can always be 
trusted not only to interest boys, but also to do 
his work in a manner that satisfies the critic. 
We have already noticed a story of his about 
the Mutiny; and here, recurring to an earlier 
subject of his own, the central figure is a 
natural history collector, who is of course 
accompanied by the usual healthy English boy. 
As usual, also, with Mr. Manville Fenn, a second 
boy is introduced not so good and not so Eng¬ 
lish, in order to set off the real hero. The 
scene is laid in the comparatively unknown 
regions of inland South America ; and we are 
treated to adventures with jaguars and snakes 
and floods and Indians. The chief novelty is a 
wild puma, that attaches itself to the hero, and 
makes itself useful when the party gets lost. 

The Clock on the Stairs. By Alice Weber. 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) Miss Weber is obviously 
an old hand. She can write a children’s story 
with unaffected vivacity. The account of “ The 
Four P’s ”—Pamela, Phyllis, Paul, and Patty— 
is strictly a story for children, and does not 
attempt to include more than the child’s world; 
but for this reason grown up people who like 
children will like the book, and be delighted 
with its pleasant style, its gentle but merry 
humour, and its sound simple morality. The 
illustrations are above the average. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 
(Blackie.) As usual, Mrs. Lvsaght gives us a 
tale distinguished by originality and thought¬ 
fulness. It is, indeed, almost more than a tale 
for children, though children are the principal 
characters. Aunt Heather and Uncle Blake are 
drawn with a subtlety and insight which young 
children will scarcely appreciate. But Elsie 
and Wilfred and the dog, Dr. Watts, will be 
appreciated by the most juvenile readers : and 
the interest of the story is cunningly sustained 
by the author to the very end, when a startling 
but entirely satisfactory, winding up is pro¬ 
vided. The two illustrations by S. T. Dadd are 
executed with his characteristic grace and 
vigour. 

A Woman Without a Head. By the late Mrs. 
Mackamess. (Hutchinson.) It is scarcely 
necessary to recommend a story by the author 
of “ A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ”; and the 
objeot of this story—to insist upon the misery 
caused by thoughtlessness—must at once gain 
the approval of a sensible reviewer. We are 
pleased to note also that the thoughtlessness 
which breaks hearts and ruins homes is traced 
to its ultimate root of selfishness: of unwilling¬ 


ness to take the necessary pains to make one¬ 
self a comfort and not a nuisance to those 
about us. Mrs. Mackamess had the rare gift 
of describing the quiet currents of domestic 
life with sympathetic vividness. The print and 
paper of the book are more than ordinarily 
excellent, but the illustrations are decidedly 
poor. 

The Robber Baron of Bedford Castle. By 
A. J. Foster and E. E. Cuthell. (Edinburgh: 
Nelson.) Mr. Foster’s "story of the thirteenth 
century ” begins after the death of King John. 
Boys will be glad to hear that the tale is not 
interrupted either by historical or antiquarian 
disquisition, and is most of it pure jam of 
fiction without any dry bread of instruction. 
We can recommend it as a wholesome, well- 
written book for boys. 

The Bushranger’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry 
Clarke. (Blackie.) Our title promises us a 
story of Australian life, and the promise is well 
kept. The tale is perhaps a trifle commonplace, 
but it is a workmanlike performance, and will 
satisfy any intelligent boy. There is plenty of 
incident, a well managed plot, and a good 
moral, earnestly and pointedly conveyed. The 
two illustrations by W. S. Stacey make us wish 
for more. Mrs. Clarke is so obviously a con¬ 
scientious painstaking author that we hope she 
will attempt more ambitious work. 

Nearly Bedtime (Second Series). By H. Mary 
Wilson. (S.P.C.K.) This continuation shows 
no falling off. The second story in particular, 
“ The Old Sword-hilt,” is a charming little 
tale. The series contains four stories, just long 
enough, as the title indicates, to be told to a 
child at one sitting. The writer thoroughly 
understands her business, and is simple without 
being foolish, and serious without being dull. 

Cyril’s Promise. By W. J. Lacey. (Edin¬ 
burgh : Nelson.) “ Total abstinence from 
strong drink, and repression of the liquor traffic, 
must be the corner-stones of real social reform.” 
To enforce this moral, Cyril's Promise is written; 
and it will be found by some readers not quite 
successfully to avoid the snare of representing 
mankind as divided into abstainers, drunkards, 
and worldlings: the worldlings, moreover, or 
moderate drinkers, would seem as a class almost 
more irreclaimable and certainly less interesting 
than the drunkards. Our author, however, 
strives to be temperate; and though he implies 
that because we are virtuous there must be no 
more ale, he does not positively deny virtue to 
the imbiber of alcohol. His tale, too, is written 
with more than average ability and strength of 
style : the character of the hero is consistently 
and clearly drawn, and the reader who does 
not stop to quarrel with the politics will find 
himself keenly interested in the fortunes of the 
various characters. If we grant the moral, the 
book is a good one, and moral and all it is 
worth reading. 

The Way She Trod. By Harriet E. Colville. 
(Nisbet.) This is a mixture of sermon, novel, 
and philosophical treatise, which cannot, from 
the literary point of view, be judged a success. 
Its main object is to insist that salvation is 
“ to know ” with absolute conviction that our 
sins are forgiven. The philosophy and romance 
of the book are merely baits on the hook of 
this creed. The creed, we fear, is essentially 
intolerant. It limits God’s ways of coming to 
man’s heart. It tends to disparage the every¬ 
day ordinary help of God by which we all of 
us live and move and have our being. It lands 
us in the impossible position that for Canon 
Liddon’s Sermons God’s is the glory, for Kant’s 
Critique Kant’s is the glory. We may, how¬ 
ever, admit that Miss Colville enforces her 
creed with honest earnestness, and with far 
more charity and tolerance and knowledge 
than its advocates usually display. 


NOTES AND NWS. 

Whatever may come of te project for 
building a new chapel at Winceeter, the quin¬ 
centenary of Wykeham’s foudation will at 
any rate be celebrated by the pblication of an 
illustrated volume, containing aemorial verses 
in English, Greek, and Latin (ad possibly also 
in other languages), with an 1b tori cal sketch 
by Mr. 8. B. Gardiner. It maybe remembered 
that, on the occasion of the fou-hixndred-and- 
fiftieth anniversary, Lord Selbme wrote an 
English poem, which was tume< into Greek by 
the late Bishop of St. Andrews. 

Mr. George Allen is prepaing for publi¬ 
cation a volume which will thaw new lights 
on a side of Mr. Buskin’s charactr little known 
to his readers. This work, whih will include 
many anecdotes, both pathetic ad humorous, 
never before published, is beint compiled by 
Mr. Arthur Severn, whose recolsctiona of Mr. 
Buskin date from his own boybod. The illus¬ 
trations will comprise various characteristic 
sketches made by Mr. Severn wha accompany¬ 
ing Mr. Buskin on his driving tors. 

Mr. George Allen has also iihand a Life 
of the late Lady Waterford, by Ir. Augustus 
J. C. Hare. 

The Gifford Lectures, which Irof. Bdward 
Caird delivered at St. Andrews during the 
years 1890-92, will be published immediately 
m two volumes, under the title of “he Evolution 
of Religion. The subject is divickd into three 
parts. In the first, the author give an explan¬ 
ation of the principles upon whsh his own 
view of religion and its history is Ixsed ; in the 
second, he describes the main sbges in the 
development of pre-Christian religions, dwelling 
mainly on those higher forms whi<h still sur¬ 
vive as recognisable influences in nodarn life ; 
in the third, he confines himself to treating 
Judaism and Christianity from tbs point of 
view of development. The work wil be issued 
by Messrs. James Maclehose & Sons, of 
Glasgow. 

Bishop Barry’s Bampton Lecture) for 1892. 
entitled Some Lights of Science on the Taith, will 
be published by Messrs. Longmans in die oouise 
of January. 

Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton ham ready 
for issue a volume of selections fiom the 
writings of John Law, mystic and non juror, 
entitled Characters and Character isticu The 
selection has been made by the Itev. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, minister of Free St. George's. 
Edinburgh, who also gives an introduction and 
a bibliography. 

Among the books which Messrs. Bentley will 

S ublish during January is A Visit to Java , by 
lr. W. Basil Worsfold, illustrated with 
numerous sketches. The author, who has made 
a special study of colonial questions, will dis¬ 
cuss, from the latest official reports, the peculiar 
methods of administration adopted oy the 
Dutch. 

Mr. Barry Fain is writing a new story of 
school life for Chums. The first instalment 
will appear in the number published on 
January 11. 

A second edition of Mr. Zangwill’s Children 
of the Ghetto, in three volumes, will be published 
early in the new year. 

The members of the Harleian Society have 
had issued to them this week two volumes of 
Marriage Licences, from 1660 to 1679, being 
those which were not included in Colons 
Chester’s extracts from the Office of the Vicar- 
General of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Society has also just issued to members of its 
Register section the Registers of Burials at St. 
James, Clerkenwell, from 1551 to 1665. 
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Me. Leonard A. Wheatley, for nearly forty 
years connected with the firm of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, has acquired the business 
of Mr. Frederick Norgate, of 7, King-street. 
Mr. Wheatley will add to the publishing 
business that of importer of foreign books, in 
which his long experience should stand him in 
good stead. 

Mb. Frederic Harrison will deliver the 
annual address to the London Positivist Society 
on January 1, at 7 p.m., at Newton Hall, 
Fetter-lane; and on the preceding evening, at 
the same place, at 8 p.m., Mr. Harrison will 
lecture on “ Womanhood.” 

The programme of papers to be read before 
the Indian section of the Society of Arts during 
the ensuing session is as follows: January 12, 
at 4.30, “ Upper Burma under British Buie,” 
by Mr. H. T. White; January 19, “ The Cur¬ 
rency Problem,” by Mr. J. Barr Robertson; 
February 16, “Ten Years of Progress in 
India,” by Sir William W. Hunter; March 9, 
“ Caste and Occupation at the last Census of 
India,”by Mr. J. A. Baines; April 6, “Austral¬ 
asia as a Field for Anglo-Indian Colonisation,” 
by Sir E. Braddon ; April 27, “ Indian Manu¬ 
factures,” by Sir Juland Danvers; May 11, 
“ Agrarian Legislation for the Deccan, and its 
Results.” 

We have received the Almanack de Gotha for 
1893 (Gotha: Justus Perthes), which has now 
been published continuously for 130 years. The 
principal changes are the disappearance from 
the Appendix of the notes on the precious 
metals (which used to be supplied by the late 
Prof. Soetbeer), and of the chronicle of events 
of the preceding twelve months. However, by 
reason of certain additions—such as a complete 
list of all Roman Catholic bishops—the volume 
still consists of about 1300 pages. The 
changes among crowned heads are shown, as 
usual, by engraved portraits of the King and 
Queen of Wurtemberg, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, and the Khedive of Egypt. It is with 
no desire to depreciate the value of this indis¬ 
pensable work that we draw attention to certain 
errors in the section relating to Great Britain. 
On p. 853, the definition given of the British 
Empire would exclude the Channel Islands and 
Man; it is not constitutionally correct to say 
that the succession to the throne is hereditary 
in the House of Guelf; the categories given of 
peers omit those of the United Kingdom, the 
only class of peerage now conferred; it is very 
ancient history to say that the parliamentary 
franchise depends upon the ownership of a 
house or the payment of £10 rent. On p. 856, 
we find the strangely worded statement that 
the Judges of the Court of Appeal of England 
and Wales, who are not peers, are entitled to a 
seat without a vote in the House of Lords. On 
p. 858, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council is wrongly described as the appeal 
court for testamentary and matrimonial causes 
in England and Ireland. On the following 
page the Geological Survey is oddly mistrans¬ 
lated “ Triangulation ” ; while the Ordnance 
Survey seems to be omitted altogether. On 
p. 867, Dean Vaughan is described as the 
“ treasurer " of the Temple. 


UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 

Lord Kelvin has promised to deliver the 
Boyle Lecture at Oxford next summer, in con¬ 
nexion with the University Junior Scientific 
Club, and has chosen for his subject “ Magnetic 
Waves.” 

When the Cambridge University Musical 
Society celebrates its jubilee next June, it will 
be proposed to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Music upon the five following 
composers: Max Bruch, Saint-Sac ns, Tschai- 


kowsky, Boi'to, and Grieg, who have promised 
to attend and each conduct one of his works. 

The following memorial, signed by the 
presidents of many learned societies and other 
representatives of science, has been presented 
to the Royal Commission on the Gresham 
University:— 

“The undersigned desire hereby respectfully to 
record their strong opinion that the foundation of 
a teaching university for London, without due 
provision being made for higher education and 
original research, would be unworthy of the 
metropolis, and would entail the neglect of an 
admirable opportunity for promoting tee advance¬ 
ment of science and learning.” 

On the occasion of the Galileo tercentenary 
at Padua, honorary degrees were conferred upon 
many of the delegates present from other 
universities, and also upon the following seven 
representatives of different nations, each distin¬ 
guished in the studies to which Galileo devoted 
himself: Lord Kelvin, Newcomb, Helmholtz, 
Tisserand, Schiaparelli, Bredichir, and Gylden. 

The University of the City of New York has 
conferred the degree of D.D. upon the Rev. 
Dr. Philip Schaff, on the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the delivery of his first 
lecture at Berlin. Dr. Schaff was bom at 
Coire, in Switzerland in 1819, and went to 
America in 1843. 

Mbs. Humphry Ward has published, in 
pamphlet form (Smith, Elder & Co.), an 
address on “ The Future of University Hall,” 
which she delivered to meetings held last month 
at Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds. It gives 
a detailed acoount of the work done during the 
past three years at University Hall, Gordon- 
square, and also at the subsidiary hall, or annex 
for social purposes, in Marchmont-street; and 
appeals for further funds to support and 
develop the undertaking. Annual subscriptions 
are needed to the amount of £1000, besides a 
fund for building extension in Marchmont- 
street, where it is hoped that all the “ residents ” 
may ultimately be housed. 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 

OUTSIDE THE GATE. 

To England. H. 

I dreamt last night that I was dead. 

And passed beyond the bounds of sight, 
Into that glorious land of light. 

But still my heart remained with you, 

And it was false that you had said, 

And all that I had told you true. 

My love was stronger far than death, 
Though you had deemed it little worth, 

It had outlasted time and earth. 

You cast it carelessly aside, 

It was not worth a moment’s breath, 

And I that would have gladly died 
To know that you had trusted me, 

Had done with earthly care and strife, 
Had passed away from out your life, 

And now upon the heavenly shore, 

I watched until the time should be 
When I might clasp your hand once more. 
I stood without the golden gate, 

And one came forth and bade me in, 

“ From thee hath pass’d away all sin.” 

I answered, “Nay, let me remain 
Without the door; I fain would wait 
For one I loved on earth in vain, 

To join me here, I would not be 
In heaven, while he is yet below.” 

The angel answered, “ Be it so. 

Thou hast thy choice, thy love is great. 

I will pray God to turn to thee 
That soul for which thou here dost wait.” 
His voice then ceased; and others came 
And passed within those portals wide. 

I patient waited there outside, 

Waited to enter heaven with you ; 

For love must always be the same, 

How could you doubt such love was true 'i 


At length you came unto the gate; 

I spoke your name ; you turned aside. 

Why should I think because I died, 

That you would deem my love was true ? 

I had my choice, I chose to wait, 

I longed to enter heaven with you. 

Then spake the angel, “ Never pain 
May enter in this golden door, 

May ever cross this threshold o’er; 

Thou lovest this soul, and thou wouldst wait, 
And thy long waiting fa in vain, 

And now, alas ! it is too late. 

I may not let thee enter in. 

If he had taken thee by the hand, 

And smiled on thee, thou now wouldst stand 
Beside him here for ever more; 

But since his trust thou couldst not win, 
Thou must remain outside the door.” 

Florence Peacock. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The December number of the Economic 
Journal (Macmillans)—which, by the way, con¬ 
cludes the second volume of this periodical— 
contains an article upon “Silver in India,” by 
Mr. F. C. Harrison, of Calcutta, who has 
previously contributed two most ingenious 
papers, entitled, “An Attempt to estimate the 
Circulation of the Rupee.” On the present 
occasion he discusses the situation from several 
points of view. With regard to the effect upon 
the government and the official classes, we 
suppose that there will be no differences of 
opinion. As to external commerce, it seems 
possible that he may have exaggerated the con¬ 
sequences of the drop in silver upon the present 
depression in trade. The failure of mercantile 
firms, and the closing of exchange banks, are by 
no means unprecedented phenomenon. But to 
us, his examination of the results upon the 
peasant is by far the most instructive part of his 
article. Mr. Harrison sums up thus: 

“ The cultivator gets a better return for the part 
of his produce teat he does not consume, and buys 
in a cheaper market articles he does not produce. 
Skilled labour is similarly better off. Unskilled 
labour is too poor to derive much benefit from the 
fall in articles of foreign manufacture, and has to 
pay more dearly for food. The classes of skilled 
artisans and common labourers (without land) may, 
roughly speaking, be set against one another; and 
tee broad result is that tee native population is 
better off than in 1873.” 

Turning to future policy, Mr. Harrison inclines 
in favour of closing the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, partly as a mode of unobtru¬ 
sively increasing taxation. But he evidently 
regards this measure as a mere temporary 
palliative, which would enforce the serious con¬ 
sideration of the whole question by England 
and the Continent generally. 


ART AND BOOK SALES. 

How completely and absolutely the attempt to 
decry French eighteenth century furniture in 
favour of old English or older Italian has 
failed! There were sold last week certain 
pieces of the best French sort, in the rooms of 
a house in Hyde Park-gardens, with the results 
which we proceed to chronicle :—A Louis XV. 
parqueterie commode, £215 ; a Louis Quatorze 
marqueterie writing-table, £100 ; a large Louis 
Quinze marqueterie writing table, £810 (Wer¬ 
theimer) — a price, we note, not so very 
substantially below that paid for a little thing 
of Marie Antoinette’s in the Hamilton Sale; a 
Louis XV. escritoire in marqueterie, with 
falling front and the mounts of the kind absurdly 
but popularly styled “or rnoulu,” but really 
“ or cisel5,” £1010 (Wertheimer); a pair of 
angular Louis Quinze encoignures, 190 guineas; 
a pair of fine Louis XVI. Sevres vases (bleu du 
roi), 150 guineas. 
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At Sotheby’s last week there was a remark¬ 
able book sale. Bewick’s Land Birds and 
Water Birds —a good thing, of course, but one 
that has been of late absurdly overrated— 
fetched £17, the very copy, let it be observed, 
which so lately as in 1888 sold for exactly 
double the money. The first edition of 
Cowper’s Poems fetched £10 os.; Tom Hood’s 
copy of The Christmas Carol, with an auto¬ 
graph letter from Dickens, £10 10s.; the first 
edition of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, £10; 
and a fine and large copy of the first edition 
of Gray’s Elegy written in a Country Church¬ 
yard, £48. The chief excitement, however, of 
the sale was reserved for the day before 
Christmas Eve, when the original MS. of 
Poems by Tiuo Brothers was knocked down, 
after a spirited competition, to Messrs. Mac¬ 
millan & Bowes, of Cambridge, for the sum of 
£480. It was announced by the auctioneer 
that the legal representative of Lord Tennyson 
claimed copyright in three of the poems in the 
MS. which had never been published. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Alexandre, Arsine. L’Art da rire et de U caricature dfum 
toua lea Temp®. Paria : May A Motteroz. 10 fr. 

Dahn, F. Erinnerungen. 8. Bucb. Die letzten MUnchener 
Jahre (1864—1868). Leipzig: Breitkopf & H artel. 10 M. 
Delorme, AmMfe Nouvelle* mflitairee. Paris: Cbarles- 
lavauzelle. 8 fr. 50 c. 

Indy, Vincent d\ Chansons populaires recueilliee dans le 
Vivarais et le Veroon. Paris: Lechevalier. 2 fr. 
Laoumina, Bart. Catalogo delle monete arabe esistenti nella 
Biblioteca com unale di Palermo. Turin: Loescher. 25 fr. 
Lekmolibff, L Kunstkrituche Studien Ub. italienische 
MalereL Die Oalerie zu Berlin. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
10 M. 

Liszt’s, F., Briefe. Gesammelt u. hrsg. y. La Mara. 

Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 12 M. 

Louis, B. Der Widerspruch in der Muzik. Leipzig: Breit¬ 
kopf & Hiirtel. 2 M. 50 Pf. 

Bbidzl, P. Friedrich der Groase u. die franzoaische Malerei 
seinerZeit. Berlin: Frisch. 150M. 

Tab hot, L. Lee leoles et lee eooliers h travers lee agee. 
Paris: Benouard. 10fr. 

Wlislocki, H. t. Aus dem Volksleben der Magyaren. 
MUnchen: Huttler. 7 M. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Stance. C. Die christliche Ethik in ihrem Verhiiltnia zur 
modemen Ethik: Paulsen, Wundt, Hartmann. Got¬ 
tingen: Dieterich. 8M. 

Zahn, Th. Das apoetolische Bymbolum. Leipzig: Deichert. 
1M. 86 Pf. 

HI8T0BY, BTC. 

Bbykkbt, J. D. f profeeseur an gymnase de Strasbourg. 
Notioe biographiqne, lettres etc. 1798—4. Straseburg: 
Heitz. 8 M. 20 Pi. 

Co evil lob, J. Le Bourbonnais sous la Revolution franchise. 

T. IV. Paris: Lechevalier. 6 fr. 

Cobrespondexz, politiflche, Friedrichs d. Groesen. 19. Bd. 
Berlin: Duncker. 15 M. 

Dupriez, L. Lee Ministres. T. 2. Les Bdpubliqnes. 
Paris: Rothschild. 10fr. 

Forschungkn zur brandenburgischen u. preusmschen Oe- 
schichte. 5. Bd. 2. Halite. Leipzig: Duncker A Hum- 
blot 6 M. 

Galilei. Per il terzo Centenario della Inaugurazione dell’ 
Insegnamento di Galileo Galilei nello Studio di Padova. 
Padua: Drucker. 15 fr. 

Grotefend, H. Zeitrechnung d. deutschen Mittelalten u. 

derNeuzeit. 2. Bds. 1. Abth. Hannover: Hahn. 10 M. 
Hanskbbokssz. 2. Abth. 1481—1476. Bearb. v. G. Frhr. 
v. dot Bopp. 7. Bd. Leipzig: Duncker A Humblot. 

Hbbtzbzbo, G. F. Geechichte der Stadt Halle an der Saale. 
„ m. Halle: Waisenhaua. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

Kannoiksseb, O. Geechichte d. Kriegee von 1866. 2. Bd. 
Basel. 5 M. 

Lkorblle, A. La Diplomatic francaise et la Succession 
d Espagne. T. IV. et dernier. La Solution (1700—1726). 
Paris: Pichon. 10 fr. 

Molasdon, Boucher de, et le Baron A. de Beaucorph. 
Lannce anglaise vaincue par Jeaane d’Arc sous les 
murs d’Orleans. Documents imtfits. Paris: Baudoin. 

5 fr. 

Pkrekau, Joseph. Catinat et lTnvasion du Dauphin e 1692. 
Paris: Baudoin. 2fr. 

Beoesten zur Geschichte der Juden im frankischen u. 
deutschen Beiehe bis zum J. 1278. Bearb. v. J. Aronius. 
5. Lfg. Berlin: Simion. 8 M. 20 Pf. 

Voleiiolz, B. Die Zerstorung M&gdehurgs (1681) im Liehte 
der nenesten Forschung. Magdeburg: Faber. 8 M. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Amalizky, W. Ueb. die Anthraooeien der Permformation 
Russiands. 8tuttgart: Schweizerbart. 16 M. 
Baubguisorr, J. Unterauchungen Ub. den pmodischen 
Kometen 1889 v. (Brooks). 1. Tl. MUnchen: Franz. 

6 M. 

Bbissaud, E. Anatomie du oerveau de l’homme. Paris: 
Masson. 80 fr. 


Pohlio, H. Monographic der Elephas antiquus Pale, 
fuhrenden Travertine ThUringena, ihrer Fauna n. Flora. 
2. Stuck. Stuttgart: Schweizerbart. 12 M. 

Reiss, W., u. A. Btubel. Beisen in SUd-Amerika. Das 
Hochgebirge der Republik Ecuador. I. Petrographische 
Untersucbgn. 1. Lxg. Berlin: Asher. 10 M. 

Sbkbach, K. v. Ueb. Vulkane Centralamerikas. Gottingen : 
Dieterich. 26 M. 

Strasburger, E. Histologische Beitriige. 4. Hft Jena: 
Fischer. 7 M. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Wkntzkl, G. Die Gdttinger Scholien zu Nikanders Alexi- 
pharmaka. Gottingen: Dieterich. 12 M. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE DATE OF CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 

Cambridge: Dec. 19,1892. 

The date 1393, suggested in Chaucer Essays 
(p. 415), was shown by me to be wrong, because 
it rested on the assumption that the day men¬ 
tioned in the Man of Lawes Prologue was April 
28, whereas it was April 18. But this was not 
the only mistake. It was assumed that 
Chaucer spoke of the moon being situated in 
Libra in the Persones Prologue; whereas he 
merely means that Libra was ascending, which 
(at 4 p.m. on April 18) was the fact. There is 
nothing here to help us to the dates. 

But if we look at the matter from a common- 
sense point of view, we must see that, as 
Chaucer did not begin his Legend till 1385, 
and must have taken some time over it, he 
could hardly have been writing the “ Man of 
Lawes Prologue ” till 1386, which is, I take it, 
the earliest year possible. But iu 1386 (as no 
one, I believe, has observed) Easter Day fell on 
April 22, some three days or so after the pil¬ 
grims arrived at Canterbury. If Chaucer had 
meant to make them do this, we should have 
found, somewhere, some allusion to the near 
approach of this great Christian festival. Buch 
a pilgrimage in Passion-week is impracticable. 
Hence, 1386 will not do; it is more likely that 
Easter was over, and that all the pilgrims were 
thus set free from their duties on that day. 

Again, 1389 will not do, because April 18 was 
Easter Sunday (!), a day unsuited for travel and 
tales. In 1390, April 17 was Sunday, unsuited 
for arrival at the Tabard or for travel, which¬ 
ever it was. In 1391, April 16 was Sunday; 
and if (as seems likely), April 16 was the day 
of arrival at the Tabard, it was not a fit day for 
it. Lastly, 1392 is surely too late. 

In this way, the two remaining years are 1387 
and 1388. In both years Easter was well over. 
Butin 1388, April 18 was Saturday; only in 
1387 does everything come right. In that 
year, April 16 was Tuesday, a good day for 
meeting; with four clear days ahead of them. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


“ w. b. scott’s autobiographical notes.” 

Aberdeen: Deo. 25, 1892. 

“Tu l’as voulu, George Dan din. Et tu 
l’auras,” says Mr. Swinburne, with a proud 
consciousness of his fine talent for invective. 
But I must disclaim the responsibility that he 
thrusts upon me. I would rather not be 
responsible for Mr. Swinburne’s relaxations 
from the graver cares of adding to the 
imperishable wealth of English poetry. If he 
chooses at this festive season to play pantaloon, 
whacking promiscuously with a bladder, or to 
amuse himself and the public by “ stock¬ 
dollaging ” (in his own facetious phrase) the 
memory of an old friend whom he had more 
than once honoured with the most enthusiastic 
expressions of respect and affection, that is his 
own affair. He must not say that I “ insisted 
on it.” I neither wished it nor deprecated it. 
It is his own gracious humour entirely, his own 
singular goodwill and pleasure. 

If I can properly be said to have “ insisted ” 
on anything in my previous letter, it was that 
Mr. Swinburne should specify the particulars 


of the “mendacity” with which he was 
pleased to charge Mr. Scott’s reminiscence* of 
himself. I did so because Mr. Sharp, perhaps 
not understanding Mr. Swinburne 1 ■ playful 
humour, seemed disposed to take his reclama¬ 
tion in serious detail. Mr. Swinburne’s first 
“ little hymn ”—if it is “ impertinent ” on my 
part to ascribe to it “ the quality of fury,” I 
hope I may without offence quote his own 
ioyous description of it—surprised, me not a 
little, because it was at Mr. Swinburne’s own 
suggestion that I published with Mr. Scott’s 
Autobiographical Notes oertain “Memorial 
Verses ” in a very different strain. I found 
among Mr. Scott’s MSS. some letters from Mr. 
Swinburne which the autobiographer had con¬ 
sidered worth preserving. I submitted than, 
as in duty bound, to Mr. Swinburne, who 
wrote to say that he saw nothing in the 
letters worthy of preservation. In this 
opinion I concurred; but he added, much to 
my satisfaction, that his Memorial Verses were 
wholly at my disposal, as “ public evidence ” of 
“ his deep and cordial regard for his dear (fid 
friend”—the dear old fnend whom he new 
belabours with such outrageously absurd epithets 
as “ parasite ” and “ sinister old satellite.” 
When “ Stockdollager ” wit sinks or soars to 
such a pitch of intemperate insolence, it can be 
answered only with silent disgust. But those 
who know the real relations between the two men 
must be more than astonished at Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s audacity, and — must I say it? — 
ingratitude. 

Mr. Swinburne seems to think that I am 
feigning stupidity in professing myself unable 
to comprehend wbat he oomplaina of. In bis 
precious “ Stockdollager” phrase, I cannot be 
such a born fool as not to see it- We are all 
such as God has made us, but I can assure 
him that I pretend to no greater stupidity than 
is my natural portion. And Mr. Scott’s 
reminiscences of him still Beem to me, as they 
did at first, to be conceived in an affectionate 
and admiring spirit, and to have nothing 
“insolent, impertinent, presumptuous, or 
malicious ” about them. Every one of them is 
made the occasion of a compliment. The 
boyish manners which impressed the grave 
middle-aged Scotchman unpleasantly at first 
are contrasted with the genius afterwards 
amply recognised. The statement, which is 
given doubtfully as hearsay, that he got no 
prizes at school except in French, is set down 
as a surprising thing in view of bis marvellous 
powers of memory. Even the whimsical 
suggestion as to the way in which this prize- 
book may have affected English literature is a 
tribute to Mr. Swinburne’s influence. I 
altogether fail to see how anybody but the 
most abject satellite, or perhaps a hasty reader 
misled by Mr. Swinburne’s invective, can find 
in these trivial records any trace of an unfriendly 
or malignant spirit. As regards the “ iokelet ” 
which Mr. Swinburne accused his old friend 
of misunderstanding, I confess I could see 
only humorous magnanimity in the poet’s 
affecting to take what was meant for the 
splendour of his verse as a tribute to the 
vanished lumen et decus of his hair. If there is 
any deeper quality in the jokelet, I must plead 
my Scotch origin as an excuse for not bring 
able to see it. So kindly, indeed, when fairly 
interpreted, are Mr. Scott’s reminiscenoes of 
the young poet who sought his friendship, and 
for whom as I can testify, he retained to the 
last an affectionate admiration, that I still 
cannot believe that the secret of Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s extravagant outburst of bitter—or is it 
only jubilant ?—recrimination is to be found in 
them. 

But Mr. Swinburne protests against having 
anything said about him at all, true or untrue, 
complimentary or uncomplimentary, in a kindly 
vein of reminiscence or a malignant. All is 
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alike impertinent. That is quite an intelligible 
position; and if Mr. Swinburne had confined 
himself to it, I should have been bound to 
accept my share of his rebuke with becoming 
respect, only claiming to be judged, in my 
discharge of a difficult and delicate editorial 
trust, by literary custom and precedent. ButMr. 
Swinburne has not confined himself to this 
position. He has chosen instead to revenge 
himself by a gleeful exhibition of his powers 
as a literary slogger. Apparently, he thinks 
my apology “ half-hearted,” and my defiance 
"tremulous,” because I do not slog him in 
return. I am sorry that I cannot oblige him. 
I shall always continue to admire Algernon 
Charles Swinburne the poet; but I must 
sorrowfully admit that the comic freaks of 
Algernon Charles Stockdollager do not provoke 
me either to admiration or to imitation. 

Side by side with Mr. Swinburne’s letter in 
the Academy is another in a very different 
tone from Mr. W. M. Bossetti. I am sorry 
that Mr. Bossetti should have been induced, 
contrary to what seems to have been his 
original intention, to join in the concerted 
attack on Mr. Soott’s Autobiographical Notes. 
The inaccuracies that he points out shall 
certainly be corrected if I have an opportunity 
as editor. But he compels me to point out 
in reply that it is not by such inaccuracies that 
the fidelity of Mr. Scott’s picture of one of the 
most fascinating and complex personalities in 
literature can possibly be judged. Of Gabriel 
Bossetti’s fascination there is ample evidence 
in the record, in the bright charm of his 
familiar letters as well as in the wistful regret 
with which in later and darker days his old 
friend looks back to happier times. To find 
in Mr. Scott’s protestations of friendship only 
“ hypocrisy,” and in his record of the weak¬ 
nesses so strangely mixed with great and 
lovable qualities, only the voice of envy and 
jealousy, seems to me the very extreme of 
petty and small-minded perversity. Has it 
come to this, that we cannot, on pain of being 
accused of envious spite, admire a man’s genius 
in art or letters without ascribing to him every 
virtue and physical perfection under heaven P 
To some of Mr. Scott's critics it seems to be 
proof positive of insufferable conceit that he 
dared to maintain an opinion of his own on the 
teaching of drawing in the presence of Mr. 
Buskin. Such puerile hero-worship would 
banish all manliness from among us. Mr. 
Scott, whatever the worth of his achievement 
in art and letters, was at least self-centred and 
individual, and had the oourage to be himself. 
There was no hypocrisy in his admiration of 
genius in others, as is abundantly shown by bis 
remarks on the men of genius with whom his 
life brought him in contact; and his interest 
in the complexities of human character was 
not rooted in any jealous measuring of himself 
against others. In Gabriel Bossetti the same 
force of character that inspired his genius gave 
an emphasis to his faults. And in Mr. Scott’s 
records of their friendship, taken as a whole, 
those faults are not unduly prominent. Such, 
at least, is the impression left on my mind after 
the close and repeated study of the records 
that has fallen to me as their editor. The 
faults have been forced into prominence, not by 
the autobiographer himself, but by the outcry 
of injudicious friends. I am sorry that any 
remarks in the Autobiography should appear to 
Mr. W. M. Bossetti unkind, unhandsome, or 
practically misleading. But I think I can 
appeal to him whether it is not the case that, 
throughout the sad change which came over 
his brother during the last few years of his life, 
Mr. Scott showed no lack of helpful friendship. 
And if Mr. Scott overstates the extent to which 
Mr. W. Bossetti’s own health was affected by 
anxiety during his brother’s dreadful illness, 
surely this is no evidence of ill-feeling. 


But I must leave the construction of motives 
to readers of the Notes. My business as their 
editor is with the accuracy of their statements. 
I felt bound to protest when Mr. Sharp read 
into the Notes allegations and inuendoes which 
are not there. But I repeat that I am not only 
willing but anxious to correct any actual mis¬ 
statements. ' Inaccuracies there must be in all 
human reminiscences. W. Minto. 


London: Dec. 28,1S92. 

A misprint in my letter of December 17 to 
the Academy makes worse than pointless non¬ 
sense of an entire sentenoe. What I wrote was 
this:— 

“ For one thing she did they would not take the 
life of Sycorax : for one thing apiece they have 
written I will not bear more heavily than I can 
help on the writer and the editor of William Bell 
Scott’s.” 

For this last word the printer has substituted 
the word “Scott”; thereby reducing that 
worthy man to the level of a fictitious char¬ 
acter of a mere “ Waverley,” “Hamlet,” or 
“ Robert Elsmere.” 

A. C. Swinburne. 


HAKLUYT EDITING.—A CORRECTION. 

IS, Bovlud-gaxdau, 8.W.: Dec. 17,18B2. 

In 1882 the late Gen. Sir John Henry Lefroy 
edited for the Hakluyt Society a volume 
entitled The Historye of the Bermudas or 
Summer Islands, from MS. 750 of the Sloane 
collection at the British Museum. In his 
introductory remarks, our lamented colleague 
discussed the authorship of this MS., and from 
internal evidence attributed it to Capt. John 
Smith, the historian of Virginia. 

Ten years have elapsed since the publication 
of Lefroy’s work, and his conclusions have 
not, as far as I am aware, been questioned. 
It was only quite recently that Mr. Edward 
Scott, Keeper of MSS. in the Museum, while 
cataloguing the Sloane collection, came upon a 
MS. in the same handwriting as 750, signed by 
Nathaniel Butler. This MS., numbered 
758, is described by Sir F. Madden in his 
catalogue as follows: 

“ 1. Memoranda for 12 beads of Letters written 
by Capt. Nath. Butler while Governor of the 
Bermudas [autogr.] 2. A dialogicall discourse of 
Marine affairs between the High Admirall and a 
Captaine att sea, written in six dialogues by Capt. 
N. Butler in 1634, with 'a table of contents pre¬ 
fixed. 3. A diary of my personall employments 
from 10 Feb. 1639 to 2 May 1640, by the same 
Capt. N. Butler [autogr.].” 

A comparison of the two MSS. establishes the 
fact of the identity of the handwriting. The 
one is a fair copy; the other a rough draft 
Both, however, are written by the same edu¬ 
cated hand, and the signature at the end of 
758, “ Nath. Butler,” is genuine. 

Had Gen. Lefroy seen the Madden 
Catalogue, he could not have fallen into the 
error of attributing the History of the Bermudas 
to Capt. John Smith, for Madden expressly 
states that its author was Butler. But at the 
time Gen. Lefroy edited his book, the Madden 
Catalogue, which only went as far as 1100 of 
the Sloane MSS., had been suppressed. The 
Aysoough Catalogue, then and still in use, is 
arranged according to subjects, and our two 
M8S. fall under separate headings—“Ber¬ 
muda ” and “ Butler ” occurring in different 
volumes. 

Gen. Lefroy, basing his argument on 750, 
the only MS. known to him, found several 
passages in his History of the Bermudas identical 
with Smith’s History of Virginia, Book 5, and 
came to the conclusion that Smith was the 
author of both works. But Capt. Smith was 
never at Bermuda, and there is reasonable 


ground for believing that many of the materials 
for the Bermuda portion of his work were sup¬ 
plied by Butler. At all events, Butler is men¬ 
tioned in the list of authorities quoted by that 
author under his initials “ N. B.” ; and as Butler 
is known to have visited Virginia in 1623, soon 
after his governorship of the Bermudas was at 
an end, he would most probably have met with 
Smith, who had returned to New England the 
previous year to lend his assistance in restoring 
the fortunes of that young colony, then at a 
low ebb. But even more conclusive proof is 
afforded by the date, for, according to Gen. 
Lefroy, Capt. John Smith died in 1631, while 
the writer of MS. 758 and, consequently, of 
750, was living in 1640. 

It may be worth mentioning that this Capt. 
Nathaniel Butler, who did good service as 
Governor of Bermuda from 1619 to 1622, and 
was afterwards (1638-41) Governor of (Old) 
Providence Island, is one of England’s for¬ 
gotten worthies, being passed over even by the 
Dictionary of National Biography. He appears 
to be the individual committed to Newgate in 
June, 1649, by the Council of State, for dis¬ 
persing treasonable and scandalous books 
(Calendar of State Papers, Domestic)—by no 
means a singular instance of the way justice 
was administered in those days. 

E. Delmar Morgan, 

Hon. Sec., Hakluyt Society. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 

London: Dec. 18, 1881. 

There is much to be said in favour of Prof. 
Karl Pearson’s contention that “ the incapacity 
of the University Senate has led to the present 
movement”—I should prefer to say, “has 
suffered the University to drift into the com¬ 
plications by which it is at present surrounded.” 
Undoubtedly, the constitution of the Senate 
is the most vulnerable point in the university 
system. It is the Senate, or an influential 
section of that body, whioh for many years 
met all attempts at constitutional reform with 
unyielding resistance. From the same body 
has lately emanated a succession of “ schemes 
of reconstitution ” as unwise as they were 
impracticable. On the question relating to the 
Senate, Mr. Thiselton Dyer, Keeper of the 
Botanical Gardens at Kew, gave expression 
recently to sentiments with which I should, at 
least in the main, agree. Mr. Dyer, it may be 
observed, is a graduate of both London and 
Oxford, and not very long ago he was a 
member of the London Senate. That he 
resigned his seat in that body is not altogether 
surprising. He observes: 

“ I think it is generally admitted that the time 
has come when some change in the constitution of 
the Senate is advisable. At present it is an 
assembly of notables appointed for life. Many of 
them never attend, and some, appointed, 
apparently, on purely political grounds—and these 
are not always the least competent—never perhaps 
have attended. On the whole, the Senate, though 
individually eminent, is, it must be confessed, ill- 
informed on educational matters. As I have 
already hinted, it is apt, in consequence, to be 
somewhat timid and irresolute when it ought to 
act with decision; it is equally apt, I am afraid, 
to act with precipitancy when it ultimately 
realises the necessity of moving at all. . . . 
On the whole, it might be convenient to constitute 
the Senate something on the lines of the Heb¬ 
domadal Council at Oxford—a third to be 
appointed by the Crown, a third to be appointed 
by the Faculties, and a third by Convocation.”* 

Though the causes are tolerably evident, it 
would, I am afraid, take too much space to set 
forth in detail how the internal condition of 
the University has become what it is. Certainly 
the University is far from being conformed to 

* Nature, May 21, 1891. 
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the ideal of its founders. It is unquestionable 
that they intended its situation to be eventually 
like those of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. But there was to be one important 
difference. Its colleges were not to be grouped 
together, even in the metropolis, but were to be 
scattered throughout the United Kingdom. 
The creation of an “Imperial Examining 
Board” was not contemplated. For a good 
many years, however, examinations have been 
held in the colonies; but it is very doubtful 
whether it would be worth while to continue 
them in future. The results are miserably 
insignificant; and, what is still more important, 
the examinations are not conducted under the 
practical control of the university officers. This 
may be seen from the evidence given by the 
Registrar before the so-called “ University for 
London Commission.” It is, however, the 
intention of the founders which places an 
almost insuperable difficulty in the way of 
transforming the University into a strictly 
metropolitan institution. The attempt to place 
colleges in London on a different footing from 
those in the provinces is at once resisted by the 
latter as a breach of their chartered privileges. 

It is of little use to suggest that there is a 
university at Manchester, and to mention 
possible or probable universities elsewhere. 
They know very well that, for a long time to 
come, the degrees of such universities are not 
likely to have the value and repute which 
London degrees have already attained, and 
which Convocation, at least, seems determined 
that they shall still possess in the future. The 
protest of the provincial colleges is legitimate, 
but to comply with it the London University 
of the future must be, in some sort, a federal 
university. Such a university is, however, an 
abomination to Prof. Pearson and his friends. 
One of them, with admirable alliteration, has 
called such universities "federal futilities' 
They want a university “ on the broad lines of 
a Scottish university.” If it is replied that the 
results attained by the Scotch universities are 
soaroely superior in quality to those exhibited 
by “ Burlington-gardens ” (their favourite 
designation of the London University), they then 
point to the German universities, whose success is 
found—to quote Prof. Ray Lankester—“ in the 
contributions to science, the new knowledge 
created by the professor and his students, and 
in the spread of a love for producing such 
knowledge.”* The chosen model is the 
University of Berlin. At the risk of being 
called by Prof. Pearson a “ polysynthetic 
opportunist,” or something equally dreadful, 

I express the opinion that the ideal is impractic¬ 
able. But, if this were otherwise, it must be 
recollected that a single quasi-German univer¬ 
sity would, in its results, differ very greatly 
from what is effected by the German university 
system. A German student here and there 
may pursue research mainly for the love of 
producing new knowledge; and no doubt 
similarly disinterested research is being prose¬ 
cuted even in the London University, not 
withstanding its unfavourable conditions, the 
Senate never having troubled themselves much 
about its internal development. It appears 
that two scientific prizes, open to all London 
graduates, are about to be established on the 
basis of funds supplied by Lord Derby and the 
late Lord Sherbrooke. But competitive prizes 
can scarcely supply what is needed. In 
Germany the great stimulus is supplied by the 
university system. The student looks forward 
to a “ career.” He hopes, by the publication 
of original work, to gain a footing in one or 
other of the universities, and eventually to 
secure an ordinary professorship. Conversing 
reoently with a scholar, whose name is well 
known to the readers of the Academy, on the 


vigour with which English studies are pursued 
in Germany, he said that this activity 
showed signs of decline, because posts in the 
universities which had been accessible were 
now supplied. The expectation of magnificent 
results from the establishment, if it were 
possible, of a single quasi-German university 
in London on a grand scale is, in my judgment, 
altogether chimerical. 

I must dose this letter without discussing 
the causes of the determined hostility to Con¬ 
vocation displayed by the “professorial” party, 
or showing now, in accordance with the inten¬ 
tions of the founders, and without turning all 
existing arrangements topsy-turvy, the Univer¬ 
sity may give encouragement to higher in¬ 
struction and research ; a matter concerning 
which there are members of Convocation 
quite as solicitous as is Prof. Pearson or Prof. 
Lankester. Thomas Tyleb. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Monday. Jan. 2, 4 p.m. London Institution: “ Combustion: 
81ow, Rapid, and Explosive,’* III., by Prof. Vivian 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ Pointing, Ancient and 
Modern,” by Idfr. J. E. Hodgson. 

8 p m. Victoria Institute: 

Tuesday, Jan. 8, 8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Astronomy,” 

IV. , by Sir Robeit 8. Ball. 

W*D»SSDAY, Jan. 4, 8 p.m. Elilabethan : ‘‘Troflua and 
Cressida, chiefly from a Dramatic Point of View, by 
Miss Grace Latham. 

Thursday, Jan. 5, 8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Astronomy, 

V. , by 8ir Robert 8. Ball. 

4.80 p.m. Geographical: “ All the World Over, II., 
by Mr. John Colee. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “Jewish Wit and 
Humour,” by the Chief Rabbi. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: “Painting, Ancient and 
Modem,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson. __ 

8 p.m. Viking Club : “ Udal and Feudal,” by Mr. 
C. H. E. Carmichael. 

Saturday, Jan. 7,8 p.m. Royal Institution : “ Astronomy,” 
VL, by Sir R. 8. Ball. 


Nature, March 3, 1892. 


SCIENCE. 

PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

A Comparative Grammar of the South-African 
Bantu, Languages. By J. Torrend, S J. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) Mr. Torrend must be con¬ 
gratulated on having finished the task which 
Bleek began. His Comparative Grammar of 
the Bantu or Kafir languages is complete in 
every respect, and philologists as well as 
practical students will be very grateful to him 
for it. The Bantu family of speech, which 
covers the whole of Central Africa, is one of 
the most remarkable linguistic groups that 
exist, and from some points of view is com¬ 
parable only with the Indo-European family. 
Bleek’s analysis of the Bantu noun was a new 
revelation in the science of language, and it has 
been a matter of constant regret that his death 
prevented him from applying the same analysis 
to the verb. That regret need be felt no 
longer; in Mr. Torrend the founder of South 
African philology has found a worthy suc¬ 
cessor. In the classification of the Bantu 
languages, which are arranged geographically, 
Mr. Torrend follows Dr. Oust, as well as in the 
bibliography of his subject. He has taken the 
Tonga dialect as the standard by which the 
general grammatical laws he has formulated 
may be judged. The Tonga, it may be 
observed, is spoken in the neighbourhood of the 
Victoria Falls. The book contains a useful 
index and two appendices, one consisting of 
“Ethnographical Notes in Tonga dictated 
by natives,” and the other of specimens of 
Kafir Folklore. There is, besides, a long and 
interesting Introduction, in which the author 
discusses such questions as the origin and 
spread of the Bantu tribes, and the influence 
of other races upon them. The recent dis¬ 
coveries of Mr. Bent in Mashonaland will 
doubtless cause what Mr. Torrend has to say 
on these points to receive special attention. It 


is difficult, however, to follow him in hit 
suggestion that the Ophir of the Old Testament 
was in Africa. The references to it in the 
Bible indicate that it was in Southern Arabia, 
but they further indicate that it was an 
emporium only to which goods were brought 
for exportation abroad, not that it was itself the 
locality in which gold and the other objects of 
trade were found. Mr. Torrend is no doubt 
right in seeking the original home of these in 
Africa. As he points out, the Perrplus of the 
Erythraean Sea shows that commercial rel ati o n s 
existed “from ancient times” between the 
Sabaeans of Southern Arabia and the natives of 
South-eastern Africa, and the curious relic* 
discovered by Mr. Bent at Zimbabye have 
marked analogies with South Arabian art 
Mr. Torrend notes that sandal-wood is called 
li-gumi in the Bantu dialects of Senna and 
Lake Nyassa, so that if this wood is meant by 
. the algum of Scripture (2 Chron. ii. 7) it is 
possible that the two words may be connected. 

, Two other products of the East, kophim. 
“apes,” and habbim, “elephants,” which was 
brought to Solomon, bear names already met 
with on Egyptian monuments of the Old 
, Empire. 

' A Grammar of the Khassi Language. By H. 
Roberts. (Kegan Paul & Co.) PMlologically 
, one of the most interesting of the 8ub- 
Himalayan languages is the Khassi, and s 
Grammar of it from the competent hands of 
Mr. Roberts is very welcome. His work forms 
part of the Trubner collection of “Simplified 
Grammars,” and the character of the Khassi 
language renders it particularly adapted to 
this method of treatment. As the language is 
spoken in the very centre of Assam, it hu 
become of considerable practical importance; 
and a compact and clearly arranged Grammar 
of the kind, in which the reader is not troubled 
by superfluous information, ought to be accept¬ 
able to a numerous class of students. The 
Khassis are Mongoloid and on the racial side 
allied to the surrounding h i ll tribes. Mr. 
Roberts, however, assures us that “ the per¬ 
centage of words common to the Khassi and 
the rest of these mountain dialects is e x tremely 
small,” and that “ equally great also is the 
dissimilarity in many other points of gram¬ 
matical detail.” The language is isolating 
and prepositive, with aspirated sounds but no 
tones; the emphasis is on the penult in words 
of more than one syllable. 

The Maori-Polynesian Comparative Diction¬ 
ary. By Edward Tregear. (Wellington, 
New Zealand : Lyon & Blair.) This is a monu¬ 
mental work of which New Zealand may be 
proud. The amount of hard and conscientious 
labour involved in its compilation cannot easily 
be exaggerated. Mr. Tregear may nlaim to be 
at once the Johnson ana the Skeat of the 
Maori language. The Maori words tie 
exhaustively treated, examples of their use 
being given from time to time. Comparisons 
are added in each case with the other closely- 
allied languages of Polynesia, as well as with 
Malagasy, Malayan, Fijian and other Melanesian 
dialects. Words of European origin adopted 
into Maori have been wisely excluded from the 
work. The mythologist as well as the philo¬ 
logist will find much to instruct him in it, an 
immense amount of curious information bring 
given under the names of the gods. A key to 
the Maori words is printed at the end of the 
volume, and is followed by an interesting appen¬ 
dix containing the genealogies of various 
Polynesian kings and chiefs. They bear out 
Dr. Bastian’s belief in the accuracy with which 
the genealogies of the principal Polynesian 
families have been handed down by tradition 
through a long series of generations. We must 
not forget to say that the references are com¬ 
plete and exaot; the volume is bandy and the 
type good. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTE ON SOME OF JAIMINl’S SUTRAS. 

London: Deo. 19, 1898. 

The editor of the Purva-Mimdmsd-Sutras with 
S'abara’s bhaahya, in the “ Bibliotheca Indies” 
series, has appended to the commentary on 
3. 4. 9 a long note announcing the omission of 
six aphorisms, supposed to follow the ninth, on 
tlie ground that S'abara did not explain them. 
Their omission from the bhaahya is confirmed 
by Kumarila, who, in his Tantravdrtika (p. 915 
of Benares edition), propounds the views of 
the learned of his day as to the cause of their 
absence. Some say that the Svami forgot 
them(!); others, that his comment on them has 
been lost; while others allege that they were 
passed over as worthless, as later additions, or 
ns superfluous. Kumarila, however, annotates 
the six in his vdrtika, and on that ground alone 
we might reasonably maintain that they form 
a part of Jaunini’s work. Sayana, too, in his 
more recent Jaiminiya-nydya-meVd-i’iatara, ex¬ 
plains the missing aiitraa, and allots to them 
four adhikaranaa. 

But the argument in favour of their genuine¬ 
ness is materially strengthened by the fact that 
one of them, namely “ vidhis tu dhdrane 'pur- 
vatvat,” is quoted by S'ankara in his Brahma- 
ai/trabhiishya 3. 4. 20, and expressly ascribed to 
“ seahalakshana," which is the name given to 
the third chapter of Jaimini’s Aphorisms. In 
the immediately preceding context, too, he 
quotes the Vedic passage “ adhaatdt aamidham 
dhilrayan , &c.,” which this particular autra of 
Jaimini’s is intended to elucidate, and which 
Sayana also quotes under the same aphorism in 
his Nyiiyamdldviatara 3. 4. 15. Moreover, in 
Bralimaautrabhualiya 3.4.19, which forms part 
of the same adhikarana as 3. 4. 20, S'ankara 
refers to tho subject discussed by Jaimini in 
his 3. 4. 1-9, and so most naturally continues 
his argument by quoting one of the imme¬ 
diately succeeding aphorisms of Jaimini, bear¬ 
ing upon the question in hand. 

To recapitulate, then, the case for the 
genuineness of the six efttraa stands thus: 
S'abara’s work, as we now have it, ignores 
them altogether; while such respectable authori¬ 
ties as Kumarila and S&yana explain all six, 
and S'ankara quotes one, and directly ascribes 
it to Jaimini. It may be added that Kumarila 
states that the six aphorisms are explained by 
all commentators of his time excepting S'abara. 
The question of their genuineness should there¬ 
fore be considered as unmistakably decided in 
their favour. 

As Prof. Deussen—who, in his German 
translation of the bhaahya of S'ankara has so 
successfully traced most of the numerous quota¬ 
tions found there—failed to discover the source 
of this autra as quoted there, but referred to 
Jaimini 3. 4. 3 as the nearest approach to it, it 
is possible that other scholars also may be 
unaware of its existence as part of Jaimini’s 
work. That I was able to trace it myself is 
owing entirely to the excellent edition of the 
Jaiminiya - nydya - mdlA - vistara brought out 
recently in the Anandasrama series of my 
friend Mr. Mahadeo Chimnaji Apte. This 
edition surpasses in some respects the more 
luxurious one of Profs. Goldstiicker and Cowell, 
in that it gives Jaimini’s aphorisms—which 
those scholars omitted—and appends complete 
alphabetical indexes to the aphorisms, to the 
udhikaraaa8, and to Sayana’s verses. 

G. A. Jacob, Colonel. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

A committee has been formed with a view to 
the promotion of a memorial to commemorate 
the services to science of the late Sir Bichard 
Owen. It is suggested that the memorial 
should be a marble statue, to be placed in the 


hall of tho Natural History Museum, Cromwell- 
road, which already contains a sitting statue 
of Charles Darwin. 

Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 
publication An Account of Britiah Fliea, by 
Mr. F. V. Theobald. 

Number 24 of the Journal of the Straits 
Branch of the Royal Asiastic Society (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) contains an important 
article on the Sakai dialects of the Malay 
Peninsula by Mr. Hugh Clifford. The Sakai 
are one of the two aboriginal races of the 
peninsula, the other being Negrito, from whom 
they are physically distinguished as “ a light- 
coloured, slenderly built people, with the 
wavy, abundant hair, and in many cases the 
drooping nose, of the Polynesian.” They are 
split into innumerable clans, with mutually 
unintelligible dialects, many of which are 
greatly contaminated with Malay. But Mr. 
Clifford was able to study a tribe called Senoi, 
about 0000 in number, who still live compara¬ 
tively isolated in the centre of the peninsula. 
Of their language he prints a brief glossary 
and grammar, with phonological rules. They 
cannot count beyond four; and there is good 
reason for thinking that their ancestors may 
have been the makers of those stone imple¬ 
ments of which examples have quite recently 
been added to the Pitt-Rivers collection at 
Oxford. Mr. Clifford does not profess to have 
yot discovered affinity with any other language. 
The same author prints a collection of 114 
Malay proverbs, with translations, none of 
which (he believes) has hitherto been pub¬ 
lished. There is also a bibliography of Malaya, 
from July, 1890, to June, 1891, compiled by 
Mr. C. Davies Sherbom, which covers forty- 
four pages. As the area includes Java, the 
great majority of the titles are in Dutch ; and 
the compiler acknowledges his obligations to 
Mr. Martinus Nijhoff, of the Hague. Finally, 
we are compelled to notice the deplorable fact 
that wire-stitching has penetrated to Singa¬ 
pore. Quite apart from its mischievous effects 
on any scientific publication of permanent 
value, it must be singularly inappropriate in 
such a climate as the Straits. 


PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

The October number of the Indian Antiquary 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) contains an 
article by the editor, Major R. C. Temple, 
entitled “The Order of Succession in the 
Alompra Dynasty of Burma.” Starting with 
the rule in Manipur—that the brothers of a 
reigning king succeed in order of seniority, in 
preference to sons—he shows that instances 
of the same rule are to be found in the ancient 
history of India: e.g., among the Yalabhis, 
and the Eastern and Western Chalukyas; and 
also in the modern chiefship of Maler-Kotla, in 
the Punjab. As to this last, however, is not 
the case merely one of ordinary Muhammadan 
inheritance P He then sets out in a table the 
full pedigree of Alompra or Alaungp'aya, the 
founder of the last Burmese dynasty, showing 
that the succession had at least a tendency to 
follow the same rule. Incidentally he gives a 
good deal of curious information about the 
names of the Burmese princes. They used to 
take their titles from an estate given for main¬ 
tenance when they had attained their political 
nonage. We observe that Major Temple uses 
the Anglo-Saxon i> for th, writing the familiar 
name of Theebaw as “ Mbo.” He also tells us 
that Theebaw and his queen Sup'ay&lay were 
known to the British soldier as “ Theobald and 
Sophia.” Finally, he compares the succession 
in the Anglo-Saxon and early Scottish 
monarchies, where (as is well known) an 
uncle was often preferred to a son. We may 
also mention, ip this number of thq Indian 


Antiquary, a careful paper on a Tamil 
historical inscription of the eleventh century, 
by a native scholar, V. Kanakasabhai PiUai; 
and a review of Fiihrer’s “ Monumental 
Antiquities of the North-Western Provincos,” 
by Mr. V. A. Smith, who (we are glad to see) 
protests against the forms “ jangal ” ana 
“quli.” 


REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Anthropological Institute.— (Tuesday, Dec. IS.) 
Dr. E. B. Tylor, president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Arthur J. Evans read a paper on “ The Prehistoric 
Interments of the Bahi Rossi Caves near Mentone, 
and their relation to the Neolithic Cave-burials of 
the Finalese.” He described the recent discovery 
of three skeletons in the Cave of Barma Grande, 
and showed that the character of the sepulchral 
rites practised, the relics found, and the racial 
type of the human remains, agreed with the 
earlier discoveries made by M. Riviire and others 
in the same caves. Mr. Evans, however, opposed 
the theories that had been put forward as to the 
Palaeolithic date of “ Mentone man.” The bones 
of extinct Pleistocene animals and implements of 
the Moustier and Magdalenian types found in the 
cave-earth above the interments proved nothing, 
for the simple reason that they were interments. 
No remains of extinct animals had been found in 
actual juxtaposition with the skeletons. On the 
other hand, the complete absence of pottery, of 
polished implements, and of bones of domesticated 
animals in this whole group of interments, and 
the great depth at which they occurred, proved 
that the remains belonged to a very early period. 
Evidence was here supplied of an earlier Neolithic 
stage than any yet authenticated. Still, the 
remains belonged to the Later Stone Age and to 
the days of a recent fauna. Mr. Evans compared 
some bone ornaments found with the so-called 
hammer-heads of the chambered barrows of 
Scandinavia and the decorative system with that 
found on Neolithic pottery in Northern Europe. 
He further showed that iuterments of the same 
tall dolichocephalic race in a more advanced stage 
of Neolithic culture were to be found in the cave- 
burials of the Finale district further up the 
Ligurian coast. The physical form and the char¬ 
acter of the sepulchral rites was essentially the 
same, only the skeletons were here associated with 
polished axes, pottery, and bones of domesticated 
animals. The direction from which the new 
civilising influences had come was indicated by 
imported shell ornaments from the Southern 
ana Eastern Mediterranean; in the Men¬ 
tone Caves the imported shells were from the 
Atlantic. In conclusion, Mr. Evans showed that 
the later Finale interments exhibited forms of 
pottery and implements identical with those of 
the Italian terremare tf the other side of the 
Apennines, and included ceramic shapes which 
seemed to be the prototypes of vessels found in 
the early Sikel tombs of Mykenaean age. Tho 
Italic culture here revealed fitted on not only to 
that of the early pile-settlements of tho Po 
valley and the lake-dwellings of Switzerland, but 
might be traced to the Danube valley, to Thrace, 
and the Troad. Among other parallel forms, 
owl-like idols, bearing a Btrong resemblance to 
those described by Dr. Schliemann from the site 
of Troy, had been found by Padre Morelli, of 
Genoa, in one of the Finale caves.—Dr. H. Colley 
March read a paper, in which he sought to prove 
that the peculiar features of Polynesian ornament 
are due to a mythography which is, in the main, 
a symbolism of origin and descent. Thus regarded, 
unattractive and bewildering designs are resolved 
into emblems of divinity and demonstrations of 
lineage. He traced the evolution and defined the 
attributes of Tiki, explained the nature of oroma- 
tuas and the meaning of unus, described the various 
methods of recording pedigrees, whether along 
a male or along a female line, and illustrated the 
mythical use of tapa and sinnet. He discussed, 
as modes of origin, totemism, gemmation, and 
generation, of which Polynesian examples were 
given, tabulated the kinship of the superior gods, 
set forth in full the Tane cult, especially in rela¬ 
tion to the axe and the drum, and endeavoured, in 
conclusion, to account for the development of tho 
complicated Mangaiau adze. 
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Asiatic.— {Tuesday, Dec. IS.) 

Lord Northbrook, president, in the chair.—The 
Rev. 0. J. Ball raised the question of the origin of 
the Semitic (Phoenician) alphabet. So far, the 
Epyptian Hieratic theory, though doubted and 
even denied by some eminent scholars, had held 
the field; but the lecturer himself thought that the 
resemblance of the old Hieratic Egyptian 
characters were in many instances so vague as to 
be imperceptible, except to those who, on other 
grounds, maintain the priority of the Egyptian 
knrniim and svstem of writing to those of 


primitive Babylonia. For some years past Mr. 
Ball has held the contrary opinion, as indicated by 
him in the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, June, 1890. If the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic script were not originally indigenous, 
but an importation from the land of Shinar, it is 
evident that any instances of fairly apparent 
similarity between the derived Hieratic characters 
and Phoenician letters may be due to the ultimate 
origin of both in the Accadian syllabary. Mr. 
Ball showed on the blackboard the likeness of some 
of the hieroglyphic Egyptian alphabetic signs and 
corresponding Babylonian symbols, by examples 
taken from a list which he drew up more 
than a year ago. He then, after a few 
remarks on the prime identity of the old 
Chinese hieroglyphs with those of Babylonia, 
proceeded to state his views on the origin 
of Semitic alphabetic writing. He claimed 
for liis theory (1) that it preserved recognisable 
echoes of the familiar names of the letters (aleph- 
alpha, beth-beta, &c.), whereas the Egyptian theory 
is obliged to sacrifice them at one stroke; and (2) 
that it exhibited prototypes sufficiently similar for 
precisely those letters in the case of which the 
Egyptian comparison most conspicuously failed. 
It was further argued that diversity of forms was, 
in some instances at least, based upon a real diver¬ 
sity of source ; and that in many instances the 
Phoenician letter plainly represents what may be 
called the common element in the number of 
characters indicative of the same initial sound 
(Amlaut). Thus, a character might be regarded as 
a sort of generalisation from a number of related 
syllabic signs, which might have concurrent uses 
for a time, or in different localities. The lecturer 
maintained that signs representing simple open 
syllables like ba, ya, da, are already virtually 
alphabetical. The Cypriote, Japanese, and other 
derived systems of writing were adduced in illus¬ 
tration ; and it was suggested that the strong 
tendency of Accadian to drop the final consonants 
of shut syllables, and the phonetic spelling of 
closed syllables by resolution into two open ones, 
e.g., lig, li-ki, shid, shi-ti, as well as case3 like ag 
(from gag), a-/.a, u-ln from {gh)ul, i-li from il 
(from gil) had a good deal to do with preparing the 
way for the so-called alphabetic writing. The 
doctrine of an “inherent a,” as we tee it in 
the Devanagari alphabet and in the Ethiopic 
syllabary, where, moreover, all words are signified 
by modifications of the consonants according to a 
regular scheme, and indeed the omission of vowel 
signs from the Phoenician alphabet itself, may be 
considered to corroborate this view of the letters 
having been at the outset open syllables, that is to 
say, syllables which were either such primitively, 
or had become such in process of the wear and 
tear of the original language. Mr. Ball’s paper 
will appear in an early number of the Journal of 
the Society. 

Bibliographical.— {Monday, Dec. 19.) 

H. S. Abhbbr, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. Henry 
B. Wheatley read a paper on “ The Present Con¬ 
dition of English Bibliography, and Suggestions 
for the Future.” After reviewing the materials 
already existing for a general bibliography of 
English literature, Mr. Wheatley urged that the 
society should undertake the work of a complete 
bibliography, which, he maintained, might be 
accomplished by well-organised co-operative effort 
within a reasonable time.—A discussion ensued, in 
which several members took part.—The society now 
numbers upwards of 170 members. It was 
announced that the council had decided to issue an 
early number of the Tumsactions. Several 
donations to the Bibliographical Library were 
reported. 


Aristotelian. — (Monday, December 19.) 
Shadworth H. Hoboson, Esq., president, in the 
chair. MissE. 0. Jones was elected a member. Prof. 
A. G. Greenhillread a paper on “ The Measurement 
of Space, Time, and Matter.” The paper discussed 
the borderland which lies between the measurement 
of space, time, and matter, as constituting mathe¬ 
matical science, and the definition of these three 
things, for which the mathematicians look for 
assistance to the philosophers. For mathematics, 
space, time, and matter constitute the three inde¬ 
finable qualities of nature ; but although incapable 
of definition, they are capable of measurement by 
means of the units of length, time, and weight. 
The paper examined the various units of measure¬ 
ment, with a view to showing their arbitrary 
character.—A discussion followed, in which Colonel 
Allen Cunninghame, Mr. Hebbel, and Prof. 
Hudson (of the Mathematical Society) took part. 


FINE ART. 

THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

The sixth ordinary general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund since its incorporation as a 
society (the tenth since the foundation of the 
Fund in 1883) was held on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 14, in the large room of the Zoological 
Society,3,Hanover-square. Mr.E. MaundeThomp¬ 
son, principal librarian of the British Museum, and 
a vice-president of the Fund, was in the chair, in 
the unavoidable absence of the president, Sir John 
Fowler, Bart., who was confined to the house with 
a severe bronchial attack. There were present 
Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole, vice-president of the 
Fund; Mr. H. A. Grueber, hon. treasurer; 
Judge Baylis; Mr. W. Fowler; Mr. T. Farmer 
Hall, and other members of the committee, 
together with many subscribers and others inter¬ 
ested in the work of the society. 

The proceedings were opened by the chairman, 
who called upon the secretary to read the minutes 
of the last general meeting, the list of members of 
committee who were retiring in rotation, and the 
list of members recommended for re-election. 
M. de Morgan, Directeur General du Service des 
Antiquites en Egypte, was recommended for 
election as a new member of the committee, and 
Prof. Reginald Stuart Poole was proposed as hon. 
secretary to succeed the late Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards. This motion was proposed by the Rev. 
F. 0. Norton, and seconded by the Rev. Dr. A. H. 
Kellog. Before putting the resolution to the 
meeting, Mr. Maunde Thompson expressed his 
opinion that no one had greater claims on the 
society or would do the work of hon. secretary 
more efficiently than Prof. Poole, who had con¬ 
sented to undertake the task. He added that the 
work of the Fund being a large undertaking, the 
post of hon. secretary was no sinecure, but entailed a 
largo amount of correspondence, especially with 
persons abroad. Mr. Poole, after over forty years’ 
service, was leaving the British Museum, and 
would, therefore, now have some leisure to attend 
to the work of the Fund. The Rev. A. H. Kellog, 
in seconding the resolution, remarked that, as an 
American, he could speak with knowledge of the 
confidence placed in the direction of the Fund by 
his countrymen. 

Major-Gen. Sir Francis Grenfell (late Sirdar of 
the Egyptian Army) then asked leave to say a few 
wolds before the resolution was put to the meeting. 
He remarked that, it was unnecessary for him 
to speak of Prof. Poole’s appointment, but he 
wished to point out the great advantage of adding 
M. de Morgan’s name to the committee. He spoke 
as a ten years’ resident in Egypt and a former 
member of the committee of the Boulak (now 
Ghizcli) Museum ; and though he had no personal 
knowledge of M. de Morgan, he felt sure from all 
he had heard that it would be beneficial to asso¬ 
ciate his name with that of the Fund, not only for 
the sake of the Fund itself, but also for other learned 
societies interested in the work. The resolution 
was put from the chair and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Maunde Thompson then proposed the election 
of Mr. Charles Dudley Warner as vice-president 
honoris causa for the United States of America, to suc¬ 
ceed the late George W. Curtis. He read the follow¬ 
ing extract from aletterwritten by the Rev. Pr. W. C. 
Winslow (vice-president and lion, secretary for 
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America): “ Be good enough to present the name 
of Charles Dudley Warner, of Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, as that of an eminent man who is worthy 
to be honorary vice-president of our society. I had 
the good fortune to graduate at the same college 
(Hamilton, founded in 1812) with Mr. Warner, 
and to receive with him in 1886 an honorary degree, 
that of Ph.D., his being L.H.D. L.H.I). stand- 
for ZitUrarum Humaniorum Doctor or doctor of 
polite letters, and for your Litt.D. It is the 
degree Columbia at its centennial gave to our dear 
friend, Miss Edwards, and to myself.” 

Mr. Thompson said that he did not think 
the meeting could do better than foUow Mr. 
Winslow’s suggestion, and elect Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner as vice-president honoris causa for 
U.S.A. 

Miss Maitland (Principal of Somerville Hall, 
Oxford), in seconding the resolution, said:—“It 
gives me great pleasure to second the resolution 
proposed, but I regret that the task has not fallen 
into worthier hands. In speaking before this 
meeting, I feel that I am speaking as one ignorant 
and unlearned, and yet, perhaps, it Is possible that 
I may represent in my person a type of supporter* 
of the Fund of whom there are many both in 
England and America. It has already been men¬ 
tioned how largely our American brothers and 
sisters have forwarded the work of the Fund. I 
must say for myself that my first interest in 
Egyptology was aroused by the writings of our 
late honorary secretary, whose death we ail 
so deeply deplore, and whose charming individu¬ 
ality afterwards greatly added to the interest 
which I then felt in the subject itself. By 
her untiring devotion, and by her undying 
enthusiasm for the cause which she had taken up, 
and which she defended with such eloquence and 
such power, she inspired all those who heard her, 
or who had the great happiness of knowing her, 
with enthusiasm in that for which she gave up so 
much during the later years of her life. She was 
the heart and soul of our cause. About twenty- 
five years ago, one of our poets wrote : 

‘ Great were his fate who on the earth should 
linger, 

Sleep for an age, and stir himself again. 

Watching that terrible and fiery finger 

Shrivel the falsehoods from the souls of man.’ 

Something of this sort has been revealed to ns in 
these times. The book of the past has been 
reopened for us, and the pages have been turned 
back, so that during the past twenty-five years we 
have known more and more of the past and of the 
past civilisations, of the great story of how man 
built up civilisations, which then passed away, of 
how he has planned and how he has failed: we 
have learnt facts about these early days, about the 
civilisations of Egypt, of Assyria, of Phoenicia, 
which could not by any possibility have been 
known to previous generations; and much 
of this knowledge has been made easy 
for those of us who are ignorant and 
unlearned both in England and America, by 
the work of our late secretary. I am sure I may 
say with truth, that there has been added to the 
lives of many persons, both in England and 
America, a fresh interest, a new pleasure, an 
experience which they never expected to enjoy, 
mainly arising out of the work of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. It is perhaps natural, in 
America even more than in England, that a deep 
interest should be taken in the records of the past. 
There is no doubt that in America the interest is 
the work of the Egypt Exploration Fund is 
extremely keen. As has already been mentioned to 
this meeting, you have only to glance at the balance 
sheet in order to see how true this is. There are 
no links that bind the Old World to the New closer 
than the literary links; no friendship closer than 
literary friendship. When Miss Edwards visited 
America at the request of many known and many 
unknown friends, she aroused and renewed and 
refreshed the interest already created in that 
country in the work of the Fund; and I think I 
may truthfully say that there was no friend she 
made on that visit with whom she had more 
pleasant intercourse than with the gentleman we 
are now asked to appoint as honorary vice-presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner. Mr. Warner’s 
name is known to all circles in England. The 
Fund during the last year or two has suffered 
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heavy losses. Mr. Lowell, among our American 
friends, was an unspeakable loss. It was once 
quaintly said of him that 90,000,000 of people held 
him in affectionate regard—that is to say, the 
-whole of the English-speaking race. It was per¬ 
haps an exaggerated compliment, but there was 
something of truth in it. Mr. Warner is not so 
well known on this side of the ocean which 
divides the two continents, but for all that he is 
well known. His literary work—its humour, 
delicacy, power, fertility of imagination, and 
finish—is known to every one of us; and I believe I 
am right in saying that he has been a supporter 
of the Fund from the time it was started in 
America. I have great pleasure in moving that 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner be elected as honorary 
vice-president to succeed the late G. W. Curtis.”— 
The chairman then put the resolution, which was 
unanimously carried. 

Prof. E. S. l’oole next expressed his thanks to 
the meeting in the following words : Ladies and 
Gentleman, “I only wish to say one-word in 
aqjniowledgment of the honour you have done me 
in electing me to this office. I am perfectly aware 
that the labours of the late honorary secretary were 
exceedingly arduous. Miss Edwards had extra¬ 
ordinary zeal, great enthusiasm, and unlimited 
energy. Happily she has left not merely the 
remembrance of that energy, but in addition she 
has left a secretary, Miss Paterson, trained by her, 
and perfectly competent to carry out the duties of 
the position in a satisfactory manner. Therefore 
I do not feel that the post is a difficult one, though 
it is an invidious one; and I shall do my best in 
your service to carry on the administration of the 
Fund and, as far as possible, to knit closer the 
relations between ourselves and our friends-our 
kinsmen—in America, and with the distinguished 
person in Egypt who has been elected by the 
meeting, and who will, I am sure, do all that is 
possible to look after our interests. I agree with 
what Sir Francis Grenfell said and am confident 
that the compliment so charmingly paid to M. de 
Morgan will be well appreciated. He is a generous 
man, and so far as lies in his power he will, I 
believe, be a very efficient helper to the Fund.” 

His Honour Judge Baylis, on proposing the re¬ 
appointment of the honorary auditors, said : “ It is 
my pleasing duty to propose that Mr. J. Hilton 
and the Itev. It. M. Blakistou be reappoiuted 
honorary auditors. I do not know whether you 
have in your hands the balance sheet, but I think 
it must be gratifying to every member to see that 
we have accumulated funds amounting to about 
£4,300 after payment of all expenses, and after 
meeting of all liabilities. It has not happened to 
be the good fortune of every association to be 
similarly financed; but if any one thing tells us of 
the very great interest which is felt in this Egypt 
Exploration Fund, it is the fact that we have 60 
many subscribers and so many contributors of one 
sort and the other, and that we are in this flourish¬ 
ing condition. And I would say further that it 
is gratifying to all Englishmen to see the active 
assistance which we are receiving from our American 
friends. You will find, if you look at the list, that 
no less than £1350 has come from this source 
through Dr. Winslow’s hands—a very large sum 
indeed to come from America. This fact, I 
think, should be very gratifying to all of us as 
showing the deep interest which America has in 
the old country and in its undertakings. Now, 
with regard to the auditing, you may, of course, 
be quite sure that the work will be well done by 
Mr. Hilton and Mr. Blakiston. It has been well done 
on former occasions, and, therefore, we have every 
reason to expect that it will be equally well done 
in future. I have no doubt that they go through 
with the greatest care all the receipts and other 
figures and see that they are correct and accurate 
In every particular. With regard to the expendi¬ 
ture, that is a matter in your hands. In this con¬ 
nexion I should like just to say a word or two in 
regard to the work which has already been accom¬ 
plished. Since the Fund was founded in 1883, 
under the presidency of Sir Erasmus Wilson, now, 
unfortunately, no longer with us, your committee 
has issued what are called Memoirs—ten Memoirs 
—and if you look at the titles of these publications 

S ou will see that they refer to some of the moot 
iterating places in Egypt, commencing with one 
dealing with Pithom. In regard to this Memoir, 

I am sure that it is gratifying to you that a 


third edition of Pithom was published in 1887. 
I only say this in order to show that the 
money expended in this manner has been well 
spent, and that you are justified in seeking support 
from others and in saying to them, * Come and 
subscribe.’ The very works themselves, I find, 
are worth the subscription. I won’t detain you 
any longer. You can by referring to your papers, 
pretty well see for yourselves how the various 
publications have sold, the number which has been 
published, and other particulars. Ten, as I say, 
have already been published, and we are going to 
issue more. I have very great pleasure in propos¬ 
ing the reappointment of Messrs. Hilton and 
Blakiston as auditors.”—The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Hellier Gosselin and carried. 

The hon. treasurer, Mr. H. A. Grucber, then 
read his financial report for the year 1891-92 and 
presented the balance sheet: “ The balance sheet 
which it is my duty to lay before you this 
day shows that the finances of the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund remain in a sound and satis¬ 
factory condition, and that, in spite of the very 
trying year that we have passed, they continue to 
make steady progress. As iu former years this 
state of affairs is due to the labours (now un¬ 
fortunately at an end) of your late hon. 
secretary, Miss Edwards; to the continued inde¬ 
fatigable zeal of your hon. treasurer for America, 
the fiev. Dr. W. C. Winslow; to the hearty co¬ 
operation of the several local honorary secretaries, 
and to many individual members of the Fund. 
The chief items of the balance sheet now in your 
hands may be thus briefly summarised.. First, as 
to our expenditure and liabilities. The total 
expenditure for the year 1891-1892 has been 
£2474 15s. 5d., which sum is made up as follows: 
(1) For M. Naville’s expenses connected with his 
excavations at Tmei-el-Amdid, Baglieh, and Tell- 
Mokdatn, £365 17s. Id. (2) For Count d’Hulst’s 
work at Behbeit-el-Hagar, £527 15s.; this last 
sum includes Count d'Hulst’s salary for the 
greater part of the year. (3) For the transport of 
the sculptures found at Ahnas in the previous 
season from London to their several destinations 
in England, America, and Australia, £351 17s. 6d. 
In my report of last year I mentioned that this 
amount wets outstanding, as it was incurred after 
July 31, 1891. (4) For two casta of the capital of 
the column from Ahnas which was presented to 
the British Museum, £9 16s. Od. These were 
given to Chadwick Museum, Bolton, and the Fine 
Art Museum at Adelaide, as the columns which 
those institutions received were quite perfect minus 
the capital in each case. (5) For the Survey Fund, 
£681 19s. 2d., which sum includes £234 for the 
salaries of Mr. Newberry and Mr. Fraser ; and 
£447 19s. 2d., which represents, besides the general 
expenses .in Egypt, those of the artist, Mr. W. M. 
Blackden, and the tracer, Mr. Howard Carter, who 
gave their valuable services to the Fund. (6) For 
publications, £192 5s., which was incurred in the 
completion of the printing and the carrying 
through of the plates of Bubwtis, in printing of 
the extra special report, and other expenses con¬ 
nected with packing, labelling, &c. (7) For the 
customary outlay connected with rent of offices, 
secretarial salaries, printing circulars, stationery, 
advertising, postage, &c., £345 5s. 4d. The some¬ 
what large sum of £84 19s. 8d. for sundry office 
expenses was partly incurred in connexion with 
the establishment of the offices of the Fund at 
37, Great Kussell-street, consequent on the death 
of Miss Edwards. The total receipts for the same 
period have been £2673 15s. 8d.—viz. (1) By sub¬ 
scriptions and donations, £2331 2s. lid., which 
may be thus subdivided — («) through your 
late hon. secretary, Miss Edwards, £370 5s. 7d.; 
[b) through the bankers, the local hon. secre¬ 
taries, and the treasurer, £499 12s. 2d.; (c) 
through the Rev. Dr. W. O. Winslow, from 
America, £1350; (d) from M. and Mme. 
Hentsch, of Geneva, their handsome yearly 
donation of £30; («) from contributions to 
the Survey Fund, £81 5s. 2d.; (/) from the sale 
of publications, £185 4s. Id.; and (g) from special 
contributions towards the expenses of the transport 
of antiquities, £157 8s. 8d.—of this sum the trustees 
of the British Museum generously contributed £100. 
On comparing our financial position of last year 
with that of the previous one, we arrive at the 
following results:—The gross expenditure for 
1890-1891 was £2547 15s. Id. as against 


£2474 15s. 5d. for 1891-1892; and the gross 
receipts over the same periods were £3092 18s. 8d. 
as against £2673 15s. 8d. It will thus be seen 
that there has been a falling off of nearly £ 103 
in our receipts during last year as compared with 
the previous one. This deficit may be attributed 
mainly to one item only—viz., to the special con¬ 
tributions for the Survey Fund in this country— 
last year they amounted only to £81 5s. as against 
£480 9s. lOd. in the previous year. It is true that 
the large sum collected under this heading in 
1890-91 was almost entirely due to Miss Edwards’s 
personal efforts and to the effect caused by her 
lectures ; yet it is a serious matter that this source 
of our income should show such a serious decline, 
as the Survey is now in full working order, and 
in consequence is likely to prove henceforth an 
important item in our expenditure. I bring this 
to your notice in the hope that those who did so 
much out of personal regard to Miss Edwards may 
also extend their liberality out of regard tb her 
memory. Any falling off upon any other items 
has boen more than counterbalanced by the 
increased subscriptions received from America 
through Dr. Winslow. In 1890-91 these subscrip¬ 
tions were £1050, but last year they amounted to 
£1350, just £300 more. This amount includes 
the subscriptions to the Survey as well as for 
excavation. Anyone who knows the difficulty of 
keeping up such a subscription list as ours, and 
in maintaining interest in the working of the 
Fund, can well understand the labour that it has 
entailed ; and I think, therefore, that Dr. Winslow 
is deserving of your special thanks. The result of the 
foregoing figures shows that on the 31st July, 1891, 
our cash balance at the bank was £4172 8s. 4d., and 
at the same time in 1892 it stood at £4371 8s. 9d. 
I cannot conclude my report to you without 
some reference to the great loss which we have 
sustained this year—a loss which must be present 
to the minds of all at this meeting. I need 
scarcely say that I refer to the death of our devoted 
hon. secretary, Miss Edwards, who was the very 
soul of the Egypt Exploration Fond since its 
foundation. From the time that I undertook the 
duties of treasurer, now nearly five years ago, I 
was in almost daily correspondence with Miss 
Edwards, and no one is better able than I am to 
testify to her great devotion to the work of which 
she was the actual founder. It is, indeed, a great 
crisis in the history of the Fund, and one which 
will require the best efforts of all who have the 
cause at heart to tide over. The greatest tribute 
that we can pay to her memory is to preserve what 
she has built up, and to carry out at our best what, 
during the last years of her life, was her constant 
care and thought.” 

Mr. Pollard moved the adoption of the report as 
follows : “ The report we have just heard has, I 
think, three points of great interest. In the first 
place, it shows that there has been an increase in 
the amount subscribed since last year. I do not 
wonder at the number of our subscribers increasing 
when the excellent works which have been pro¬ 
duced are borne in mind. Then I am very glad to 
find that our American friends are such large con¬ 
tributors. I can bear testimony to the very great 
and intelligent interest which they have taken in 
all that concerns Egypt. I visited many during 
this last spring, and could not help being struck 
with the interest and enthusiasm which they dis¬ 
played on this subject. I should like to congratu¬ 
late the committee upon having obtained for us 
such excellent quarters for our new office. I think 
it will be a great improvement having one office 
instead of two, and that it will tend to reduce 
our expenses, and to further our work.” 

Mr. William Fowler seconded the adoption in 
the following words: “I have great pleasure in 
seconding this motion. There is really very little 
to say upon it beyond what has already been said 
by the last speaker. Our funds are in good order, 
and we are especially indebted to our American 
friends for their condition. But I should not 
like to second a motion of this sort on the present 
occasion, without adding a word or two with 
regard to the great event of this last year, 
namely, the lamented death of Miss Edwards. 

I think it is nearly twenty years ago since I met 
her on the lake of Como, at a time when she was 
thinking of going to Egypt shortly afterwards. 
When I was in Egypt in 1888 I remember writing 
a letter to the Times with regard to the condition 
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of some monuments I visited. This letter am sure we could leave it in no better hands—to than anything which has ever yet been brought 
caused a good deal of interest in her mind, and arrange this with M. de Morgan. M. de Morgan to light.” 

from that time I had several communications from has shown a most friendly disposition in regard The secretary (Miss Paterson) then read her 
her, and especially when I helped her to raise a to the work of the Fund, and 1 am sure will do report: “It is not necessary for me to give you 
larger sum for the Fund than she had at that time everything in his power to give us a suitable site, any account of M. Naville’s excavations during 
contemplated. And every time I met her, here or With regard to the members of the society, let me last season, as lie will himself tell us the result - 
elsewhere, I was deeply impressed, alike by her say one or two words. We number now nearly of that campaign, and our chairman has ju.-t 
intelligence and by her earnestness in this work. 1500 members and subscribers. I believe there is mentioned the sites upon which he worked. I 
In my opinion she was a rare and extraordinary a difference between the two. I do not think that will, therefore, pass on to speak of the Archaeo- 
women, and my view about her has been intensified any society can show such an enormous and rapid logical Survey. 

very much by reading her last work which came development as this, taking into consideration the “ At'our general mcetingin March, Mr. Newberry 
out, I believe, a year ago. I consider that book few years in which it has been in existence. I gave us a full report of the last season’s work of 

a most extraordinary work, and well worthy of think everyone will admit that this large number the Archaeological Survey officers. Since that 

perusal by anyone who has not yet read it. I read of 1500 supporters is a matter of very great con- meeting Mr. Newberry und Mr. Griffith have been 
the book twice myself, and was deeply impressed by gratulation. Interest in the study of antiquities engaged in preparing the MSS. and plates of the 
it. I feel that we have lost what we cannot replace, has grown within the last twenty years at an enor- two volumes on Beni-fiasan for the press, and it is 
and I feel stun that we shall all desire to carry mous rate. This we must attribute partly I think hoped that the first volume will be issued in a 
on the work so dear to Miss Edwards. I suppose to improved general education—to higher educa- few weeks. An explanation is due to subscribers 
that practically the point of greatest interest and tion, and more exact scholarship, and, undoubtedly, to the special Survey Fund for our delay in 
importance now is the Survey which is going on ; also to the better education of women. And there issuing the first Survey volume, which should 
and, with regard to that, I do not see why there is no falling off in the attractions of other branches have been distributed in the early spring. There 
should not be a considerable increased subscrip- of the study of antiquities; in fact there has been have been many reasons for this delay; but the 
tion in this country. It is usual when there is a an increase. Amongst other things, the founda- mention of one or two of the chief causes will, 

good deal of money in hand to say that you do tion of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic I feel sure, convince. you that the delay was 

not want any money, but I do not think that this Studies proves this. But with the study of the unavoidable. To begin with, it was found im- 
would be the general feeling on this subject. At antiquity of Egypt, I feci that there is something possible to complete the first volume until the 
this moment we want our subscriptions kept up more than the interest which accompanies more texts, &c., to be published in the second, and even 
and increased, for the purpose of continuing the antiquity, or that which gives a charm to the the third volume, had been carefully studied, for 
Survey. My own interest in the matter has, I aesthetic side of antiquity, so strongly prominent the inscriptions of one tomb throw much light on 
think, never waned since the time when I read the in regard to the antiquities of Greece. In the those of another belonging to the same place and 

Thousand Miles up the Nile, and went a good antiquities of Egypt we have first of all the enor- period; and even the tombs at El Bereheh are 

way myself up the river in the year 1886. Iam mous antiquity of the place, which in itself must intimately connected with those of Beni-flasan. 
going, I hope, to Egypt again next month, and if ever have a great attraction for humanity ; and, The very fact that Mr. Newberry brought back 
I can be of any service to the Fund in any way in addition, there is the fact of the association last year some fourteen thousand square feet of 
while there, I Bhall be only too glad. While I of this land with previous ages of men and civili- tracings will give you some idea of the time 

have great pleasure in teconding this resolution, I sations which have since passed away—which is required to prepare them for the press. Secondly, 

do so at the same time with deep regret that I shall always a fact which must always appeal in the as soon as the first batch of MS. had been 
never see again in this room the lady whom I so most powerful maimer to our natural feelings of despatched to the printers, a fresh and serious 

much admired.”—The resolution was agreed to. humanity. And then there is another very strong delay arose, for it was found necessary to cast 

Then followed the address from the chair: We interest-the domestic interest. No one, I think, fresh type in order to obtain the proper character- 
have now arrived at that stage of our proceedings can go through the galleries of our British Museum and signs for the accurate transliteration of the 
at which you will regret the absence of Sir John and see the F.gyptian collections of ancient domes- texts. These difficulties have, however, now been 
Fowler. Had he been in the chair to-day, ho tic implements, the toys of children, the wine overcome, aud it only remains to push the work 

would have been certain to give you a most elo- cups, and so forth, and know that they have been through the press as quickly as possible. The first 

quent and instructive address. Called upon almost used by people living thousands of years ago, who volume of Beni-Hasan will be presented to all 
at a moment’s notice to take the chair in his felt like ourselves and had the same feeling as persons who subscribed £1 or more to the 8urvey 
absence, I cannot promise to speak with one-tenth ourselves, but must be touched aud affected, quite Fund previous to July 31, 1891 (i.e., for the year 
of the eloquence or the knowledge which he would apart from the feelings aroused by purely aesthetic 1890-1), and all subsequent subscribers may 
have displayed. First let me say, in regard to the considerations and by considerations of mere purchase it for 20s. The second volume of Beni 
removal of our offices to their new quarters at 37, antiquity. To the attractions of Egyptology have Hasan, to be issued in the summer of 1893, will be 
Great Russell-street, and to the concentration of also to be added the interest and fascination derived presented to subscribers to the Survey for the year 
all secretarial matters in the hands of Miss from the great part which its people have played 1891-2 [i.e., between Aug. 1, 1891 and July 31, 
Paterson, that I think it will be of very great in Biblical history. We never know what ixay 1892)'; and the third survey volume (on the tombs 
advantage to us to have our headquarters be found in Egypt. I have already referred to at El Bersheh) will be presented to such subscribers 
situated in that plaoe. You have heard that our the Tel-el-Amama tablets showing the connexion for the current year 1892-3 in the autumn of 
funds are flourishing, and I think they certainly between the Babylonians, the Assyrians, and the 1893. 

are. On the other hand you have heard Egyptians. And, as you know, some two years ago “Two members of the Archaeological Survey 
that the money coming in for the Survey we recovered in Egypt a lost work of Aristotle, on staff are already in Egypt, namely, Mr. Percy 
has not been as plentiful as might be the Constitution of Athens. I am quite sure of Buckman (artiat) and Mr. Howard Carter 
wished. I think that is accountable for in this this, that sooner or later, we shall find records (draughtsman). The site of Tel-el-Amama and 
way : not by any falling off in the work of the connected with the people of that country older the tombs which adjoin it will provide material for 
Survey, but by the fact that English and American than anything which has hitherto been found. It this season’s work, and promise results of peculiar 
people are practical, and generally like to see must come. Only a comer of Egypt has yet been interest, both historic and artistic. As there are 
something for their money. Perhaps this is a explored, and what we have already found is an forty-six inscribed tombs, for the most part 
somewhat gross way of putting it, but no volume augury of something far better in the future. In untouched, we cannot hope to do more than begin 
of surveys has yet appeared, though one is on the conclusion, I would remark upon our losses during out work there during this season. Mr. Percy E. 
point of appearing. The tombs of Beni-Hasan the year. Three old and important names in this Newberry and Mr. John E. Newberry (archi- 
have been explored by Messrs. Newberry, Fraser, society have disappeared. Miss Edwards, whose tect), will shortly join Mr. Buckman and Mr. 
and Blackden, and Mr. Newberry, to whom the lamented death has been referred to already; Mr. Carter; but it was not considered advisable 
editing has been intrusted, will, before leaving G. W. Curtis, our vice-president; and Prof. Hort. that Mr. Percy E. Newberry should leave Eng- 
the country, pass the first part for the press; and In regards to Miss Edwards I think it would be land until the first volume of Beni-Hasan had passed 
I think that when the volume is in the hands of presumptuous in me to attempt to add anything to through the press. A complete set of the proofs 
experts every one will be satisfied by the way in theeloquent and touching words of Miss Maitland, of the plates for this Memoir are laid upon the 
which the work has been done. Those who have Let me only say that I feel on this oocasion that table for examination by subscribers, 
seen tho plates of the wall paintings at Beni- silence is more eloquent than words. She was ‘ ‘ Besides the ordinary annual report of the general 
Hasan will admit that nothing could be better, truly animae dimidium nostras, and her connexion meeting and the scientific annual memoirs, the 
The 8urvey will be carried on at Tel-el-Amama with Egypt is not severed by death. Her name committee have decided to issue a popular account 
this season, where most interesting tablets have will still be connected with the professorial chair of each season’s work, under the title of “ Archaeo- 
been discovered, showing the diplomatic and which she founded at University College, to which logical Report of the Egypt Exploration Fund.” 
domestic connexions between the kings of Egypt, she has also left her archaeological collections; and This report will also contain notes on the general 
Babylon, and Assyria. As to the general work I think we may congratulate ourselves that the first progress of Egyptology during the year, notices of 
for the past year, we shall presently hear from M. occupant of that chair is Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose recent publications on this science, and an archaeo- 
Naville what he has done. He has excavated at devotion to the cause of Egyptology has been the logical map of Egypt, kept up to date as regards 
Tmei-el-Amdid, Baglieh, Tel Mokdam, and admiration of us all. Prof. Hort I knew person- the identifications of lost sites. It will be uniform 
Behbeit-el-Hagar. I shall leave it to him to give ally; and we must all deplore his death, not only in size with the special extra report published in 
you detailed accounts of this work. Count on personal grounds, but because he was a man 1890-91. While on the subject of publications, I 
D’Hulst will continue the work upon which he has whose scholarship was very great. His great work will mention that the delay in presenting sub- 
been engaged during the past year. M. Naville in connexion with the revision of the Bible is well scribers to the general fund with the Memoir for 
will continue the great work he has before him, known to all of us, and we all know, also, his 1891-2 has been caused by the scarcity of material 
but one must admit and confess to the meeting great learning with respect to Egypt, and his from the excavations at Ahnas-el-Medineh. It 
that at the present moment we do not know great interest in the work of the society. He, has now been arranged, however, to include in 
exactly where tho site will be which he will for one, shared my feeling that some day wo M. NaviUo’s Memoir on Ahnas a short account of 
excavate. We must leave it in his hands—and I should find in Egypt far older evidences of antiquity the scenes and inscriptions in a highly interesting 
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tomb at El Kab, copied by Mr. J. J. Tylor, and I 
trust this volume will soon be in the press. 

“ Mr. Blackdeu, who acted as the artist oil the 
survey staff last season, has lately sent over some 
copies of Coptic paintings from the walls of a 
quarry above Dcr Abu Hanncs. They represent 
(1) the archangel, Gabriel, appearing to the high 
priest, Zacharias, in the temple, and prophesying 
the birth of John the Baptist; (2) Zacharias 
coming out of the temple, with his hand to his 
mouth to show that he is dumb, and making signs 
to the people who are waiting for him outside ; (3) 
the meeting of Zacharias and his wife, Elizabeth ; 
(1) the archungel, Gabriel, appearing to Mary, and 
telling her of the birth of Christ. These paintings 
•were previously copied by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson 
during his lust visit to Egypt.” 

The chairman, before calling upon M. Naville, 
made a remark with regard to the distribution of 
antiquities, stating that hitherto there had 
generally been something to distribute at the 
general meeting, but on the present occasion there 
was not very much as yet-chiefly small collec¬ 
tions from El-Beisheh andTel-Mokdam—and that 
these required further examination before they 
could be distributed. He therefore merely took 
the general sense of the meeting, and asked its 
sanction for the committee to make the distribu¬ 
tions later. This was agreed to. 

M. Naville then read his paper, which will appear 
iu an early number of the Academy, and concluded 
it by saying “ I am sorry that my campaign was 
not more successful; but you must remember that 
excavations are largely matters of fortune, and that 
the very people who make definite offers about 
investigations and excavations are those who 
never tried their hands themselves. I hope on 
another occasion I shall be able to make you a 
more satisfactory report.” 

The chairman asked the meeting to pass a vote 
of thanks to M. Naville for his papor, and said 
he thought they would do this more readily when 
they heard that M. Naville had come from Switzer¬ 
land especially to be present at the meeting. The 
motion having been seconded, was put to the 
meeting and carried. A report from Count 
D'Hulst was laid upon the table. Prof. Poole 
then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman. The proposal was duly seconded and 
carried by acclamation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ROMAN INSCRIPTION FROM CARLISLE. 

Trinity College, Oxford: Deo. 27, 1892. 

May not the passage “ Visit annus plus 
minus lx quern ad median accumodatam fatis 
an imam revocavit,” mean “ behind sixty years 
more or less, for it was so that when his spirit 
was prepared to meet its destiny, he recalled it 
to life (and did not die).” Quem ad modum would 
thus explain visit annus plus minus lx. He was 
often on the point of death, but so often re¬ 
covered when ho seemed ready to die, that he 
lived to the advanoed age of sixty or there¬ 
abouts. 

It appears to me incredible that quem should 
be separated from ad modum, or mean anything 
but “ as ”, “ as indeed”; and not less im¬ 
probable that revocavit animam should — 
reddidit animam “ he died,” as suggested by 
Mr. Rushforth. Robinson Ellis. 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Part I., No. 2, of the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal contains three papers of 
numismatic interest. Major H. G. Raverty, 
from his unrivalled knowledge of the history 
of Khwarazm, supplies dynastic and other 
information about some of the Muhammadan 
coins collected by the Afghan Boundary Com¬ 
mission. Mr. W. Theobald describes a coin of 
Arakan, with a bull on the obverse, and on the 
reverse a symbolical object resembling the 
trisul of Siva, though possibly of Buddhist 
origin. Babu M. M. Chakravarti writes about 
the very rare gold medals called Rama-tankis, 
of which no less than five are in his possession. 
They are all of the same type, and were found 
near Puri in Orissa. On one side they have 
Rama and Sita, seated on a throne and sur¬ 
rounded by attendants; and on the other a 
series of figures carrying fans. The legends, 
if any, are most obscure. There is no evidence 
that they wore ever issued as coins. The 
Babu conjectures that they were coronation 
medals, struck for distribution among Brah¬ 
mins. Their date is also doubtful, though 
probably none are older than the fourteenth 
century. At present they are highly valued, 
and even worshipped, by Hindus of the Vaish- 
nava sect. 

Tiie first edition of Edward Burne-Jones: 
A Record and Review, having been exhausted 
soon after publication, Messrs. Bell, in view of 
the exhibition of that artist’s work at the New 
Gallery, have arranged to issue a second and 
cheaper edition immediately. 

The Art Journal for the now year starts with 
a now editor, Mr. David Croal Thomson vice 
Mr. Huish. The colour of the wrapper is 
changed from buff to a greenish grey, and the 
paper appears more highly pressed than 
before. Otherwise there is little note of altera¬ 
tion, the etching (an original one of a girl 
with dogs by Mr. R. W. Macbeth) being no 
better printed than usual. An excellent article 
by Miss Julia Cartwright on Mr. Burne-Jones, 
and another on “Tardini’s at Florence,” by 
Mr. Humphry Ward, lead the way to other 
interesting papers. 

MUSIC. 

The Musical Times has issued a special 
Beethoven number, full of welcome details con¬ 
cerning the master, illustrations, &c. Th8 fac¬ 
simile from a pocket-book of the year 1795 
forms an attractive page. There is also the 
picture of Therese Griifin von Brunswick, the 
famous “ Unsterbliche Gcliebte,” with the in¬ 
scription which she wrote on the back of the 
frame when she gave the painting to Beethoven. 
Sir G. Grove contributes an interesting paper 
on “The Birds in the Pastoral Symphony.” 
Mr. J. Bennett, in bis cleverly written intro¬ 
ductory article, tells us, in reference to 
Beethoven’s later works, that “ it is conceivable 
that tile language of music was too weak for 
the burden of the thought.” Why did he not 
also suggest that the forms of music may have 
proved fetters ? 


NATIONAL All the Profits are divided among the Assured 

UFEASSURANCE. PROVIDENT nm \^Zr m ' 

INSTITUTION 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000. 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued combining Life Assurance a\ 
Minimum Cost with provision for Old Aye. 

48, GKACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.O 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
MAGAZINES FOR 1893. 


NOW READY FOR JANUARY, 1893, COMMENCING A 
NEW VOLUME. 

Price One Shilling;. 

THE ANTIQUARY: 

A Magazine Devoted to the Study of the Fast. 

Edited by Rev. J. C. COX, LL.D. 

Contests. 

NOTES of the MONTH. (Mustrated.) 

NOTES of the MONTH (FOREIGN). 

EXCAVATIONS at 8ILCHE8TER in 1892. By W. H. St. 
John Hope, M.A. 

RESEARCHES in CRETE.—V. The Isthmus of Hierapytaa. 

By Dr. F. Halbhkrb. (Blustrated.) 

THE HASTINGS MUSEUM, WORCESTER. By John 
Wabd. (Illustrated.) 

NORMAN WORK in the NAVE TRIFORIUM of 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By John Bilbon, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Illustrated.) 

QUARTERLY NOTES on ROMAN BRITAIN.-No. VIII. 

By F. Havebfield, M.A., F.S.A. 

THE MONUMENT of JOHN LORD D’ARCY and 
MEINHILL, SELBY ABBEY CHURCH. (Illustrated.) 
NOOKS and CORNERS of HEREFORDSHIRE. (Illus¬ 
trated.) 

RAGGED RELICS. By Rev. C. N. Babiiam. 

IMPORTANT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY at 
GORING, SUSSEX. By John Sawykb. 

PRELATES of the BLACK FRIARS of ENGLAND. By 
Rev. C. F. R. Palmek. 

PUBLICATIONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOK8: “ Castorologia, 
or, the History and Traditions of the Canadian Beaver.” 
—“ Select Historical Documents of the Middle Ages.”— 
“ Primitive Man in Ohio.”—” A Calendar to theFeet of 
Fines for London and Middlesex, from Richard I. t > 
1834.” —“A History of the Earlier Formularies of Faith.” 
—“ A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary in tho 
Thirteenth Century.”—“ Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways.” 
—"Bygone Leicestershire.”—“Books in Chains, and 
other Bibliographical Papers.”—” Dale and its Abbey.” 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DECEMBER NUMBER COMMENCED A NEW 
VOLUME. 

Published (Monthly, prioe Sixpence. 

THE BOOKWORM: 

A Magazine of Old Time Literature. 

Contents ok No. 82 kob January, 1893. 

AN ALMANAC of THREE CENTURIES AGO. Gleeson 
White. 

OUR NOTE-BOOK. 

UNPUBLISHED LETTER9 of BYRON. 

A NEW YORK BOOK SALE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

THE MS. of “ POEMS by TWO BROTHERS.” 

BOOK BORROWERS. 

THE KELM8COTT PRESS. 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

ARCHBI8HOP WILLIAMS. 

THE PRESERVATION of AUTOGRAPHS. 

M1SOKI. LA ICE A. 

THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME. 

Price Threepence. 

THE FIELD CLUB: 

An Illustrated Magazine of General Natural History. 

FOB SCIENTIFIC AND UNSCIENTIFIC BEAOEBS. 

Edited by Rev. THEODORE WOOD. 

Contents. 

HOW do YOUNG BIRD3 LEARN to SING ! By G. W. 

Buluam, M.A., B.Sc. 

MIMICRY. By the Rev. F. O. Mokbib. 

BIBD-LIFE of the NORFOLK BROADS. By the R.v. 
M. C. H. Bied, M.A. 

THE SLEEP-MOVEMENTS of FLOWERS. By J. H. A. 

Hicks, F.R.H.S. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTABILIA. 

MEETINGS of SOCIETIES. 

OBITUARY. The Rev. A. H. Wbatislait. 

NATURAL HISTORY QUERY. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, I'ateunosteii Row, London. 
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CONTENTS OF THE MAGAZINES. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 282, for JANUARY. 


nE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 

A BILL to PROMOTE SECONDARY EDUCATION in ENGLAND, 
THE TRAINING of TEACHERS. By Dorothea Beale. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY of PER80NAL INFLUENCE. By S 4 \raii 
Corbett. 

TEACHER’S SORE-THROAT. By Mm. Emil Beiimrk. 
SYMPATHETIC COMPULSIOX; or. How Not to Compel. By T. II. 
Nunjk. 


CORRESPONDENCE— . . . 

The Secondary Education Bill and the Teachers’ Guild ; Auncular 
Language Touching ; Modem Greek ; l’hvsical Education ; “ Beat- 
ing Down” the Salaries of Assistant Mistresses on‘‘System ’; 
The Training cf Secondary Teachers ; An Education Circle ; The 
Resolutions of the Timelier*’ Guild on the Organisation of Secondary 
Education ; Voice Production for Infants. 


REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 1892 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

THE TEACHERS' GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES: FOREIGN NOTES. 

SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 

OBITUARY—0. A. 8CHRUMPF, 

OUR TRANSLATION PRIZE and EXTRA PRIZE. 


Price Gd., per post, 8d. 
office: M, Fllkt Strew, London, E.C. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 

Contents of JANUARY Number. Price Is. 

PAUL’S CONCEPTION of CHRISTIANITY.—1. The Sources. By 
the Rev. Prof. A. B. Brick, D.D. 

THE PARABLE of the UNJUST STEWARD. By the Right Rev. 
IV. Boyd Ca reenter, D.D. 

THE DIFFICULT WORDS of CHRIST.—I. The Children at Play. 
By Rev. James Stalker, D.D. 

EXEGETIC STUDIES on the LORD’S PRAYER. By the Ven. 
F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

EVANGELIUM SECUNDUM PETRUM. By Rev. J O. F. Mi bray, 
M.A., Dean of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR 1I0RT. By Rev. J. Armitaok Robinson, 
M.A.. Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, and by Rev. Prof. 
W. M Ramsay, M.A. 

APOLOGETIC ARGUMENT from the NAMES in ROMANS XVI. 
By Rev. Alexander Mair, D.D. 

Huddkr A Stoughton, 27. Paternoster Row. 


THE BOOKMAN: 

A Monthly Journal for Book-readers^ Book-buyers , and Book¬ 
sellers . Price <W. 

Coutcuts for JANUARY. 

PORTRAITS of the LATE SIR WILLIAM OWEN and of MR. 

RlTDYARD KIPLING. 

VERY FAR OFF. By Jane Barlow. 

GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 

TIIE SUPRESSED WORKS of RCDYARD KIPLING. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of GEORGE ELIOT. 

MR. HOLE’S ILLUSTRATIONS to ‘‘A WIDOW in THRUMS.” 
THOMAS CARLYLE to THOMAS AI HI). 

NEW BOOKS, NOVEL NOTES, Ac. 

Publishing Office, 27, Paternoster Row. 


FOR CONTENTS OF 

THE ANTIQUARY, BOOKWORM, 
AND FIELD CLUB, 

See Mr. ELLIOT STOCK’S Advertisement, page 815. 


Now ready, price Is. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART 

For JANUARY, containing- 

TIIE PORTRAITS of LORD TENNYSON. By Theodore Watts. 
With 9 Illustration*. “Tennyson" (about 1881). by G. F. Watts, 
R A.; “Tennyson” (about 1871); “Tennyson," Medallion by the 
late T. W (milner, R.A.; “Tennyson," Bronze Medallion by Prof. 
Leqros; “Tennyson" (about 1876). bust by the late T. Woolner, 
R.A.; Cartoon from “Punch,” by J. Tkxxiel: “Come into the 
Gaiden, Will " Cartoon from “Punch," by Linley Sambouune ; 
"Tennyson ”(about 1880). Etching by Prof. II erromer, R.A.; and 
“Tennyson” (189o), Pencil Drawing by R. Lehmann. 

“ AFTER the FE8TA.” Original Etching by David Law, R.P.E. 
CURRENT ART. By Claude Phillips. With R Illustrations. 
DESIGN. By Walter Crane. With 9 Illustrations by the Author. 
WHEN the WORLD was YOUNG. Painted by E. J. Po titter, 
R.A. With a Sonuet by Miss Ellen TnonxrcBorr Fowler. 
“AFTER the FESTA.” Note on Frontispiece. 

HENRY G. HINE. V.P.R.I. By Feedericr Wkdmork. With a Por¬ 
trait of II. G. Hine, V.P.R.I., aud G Illustrations of his Works. 
TIIE KELVINGROVE ART GALLERIE8 and MUSEUM, GLAS¬ 
GOW. By Owen Flemino. With 3 Illustrations. 

CAROLS of tho YEAR: JANUARY. By A. C. Swinburne. With an 
Illustration by W. E. F. Britten. 

EDWARD BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. With 4 Illustrations. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE-BOOK. With 8 Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE of ART: ART in DECEMBER. 

Cassell k Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London 


I 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The JANUARY Number whieh commences a New Volume, 
contains— 

THRENODY: Alfred, Lord Tennyson. By Algernon Cuauli- 
SwinbukNe. 

SIGNS of the TIMES— 

(1) FALSE DEMOCRACY. By W. 8. Lilly. 

(2) SIIAM EDUCATION. By Professor M ah aft*. 

(3) TRAINED WORKERS for the POOR. ByMi*0*aw. 

Hill. 

IRVING’S “KING LEAR”: a New Tradition. By Eduard R. 
Russell. 


; THREE WEEKS in SAMOA. By the Countess of Jkbsey. 

! ‘‘ARCHITECTURE a PROFESSION or an ART”? By the Hi*i ! 
1 Hon. laird Grimthokpe. 

HAPPINESS in HELL: n Reply. By tho Rev. Father Clare.*., 

, MODERN rOETS and the MEANING of LIFE. By Fuedekic W. If. 
Myers. 


URMI, a POISONED QUEEN. By Miss Corneli a Soruui. 

THE SILVER QUESTION and INDIA. By General Sir Gu 
Ches.nky. M.P. 

A REFORMATION of DOMESTIC SERVICE. By lln, Uun. 
TnE PRIEST in POLITICS. By Michael Davitt. 

OU ALLONS-NOUS? By Mons. YvesGuvot (Deputy). 

ASPECTS of TENNYSON.— 11. By the Editor. 


Loudon: Sampson Low, Marston A ('o , Ltd. 


NOW READY. 


Now ready, price 7d. 

CASSELL’S MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

THE NEW 


JANUARY, 1- 

REVIEW. 


I For JANUARY, forming the SECOND PART of the 

ENLARGED SERIES, containing- 

IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. By Alfred S. Robbins. Illus¬ 
trated. 

IN the UNITED STATES WEATHER OFFICE. Illustrated from 
Photographs. 

I THE SEVEN AGES of MAN. Illustrated from Modem Life. (In 
Photographs by Messrs. Boning & Small.) 

MARQUETERIE WOOD STAINING. By E. Ckosslev. Illustrated. 

THE YOUNG CONSCRIPT. For Violin and Pianoforte. By J. M. 
Bentley, Slug Doc. 

STUDENTS’ DAY at the NATIONAL GALLERY. By Frances A. 
Gerard. Illustrated by T. W. Couldcry. 

FORTUNES in FACES. By the Author of “How to be Happy 
though Married," Ac. Illustrated. 

HOW a WILDERNESS BECAME a GARDEN. A Talk about 
Fern*. Illustrated. 

| A GOSSIP from BOOKLAND. 

NEW PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

| CHIT-CHAT on DRESS. 

| THE GATHERER. 

! SERIAL STORIES. 

A ROMANCE of MAN. By C. E. C. Weioall, Author of “Tho 

i Temptation of Dulce Cnrruthcrs.” Illustrated by Hal Ludlow. 

j RICHARD JENKINS, MASTER. A Story of Adventure. Illustrated 
COMPLETE STORIES. 

31R. 31EAKIN’S LOOKING GLASS. Illustrated by Sidney Paget. 

1 LADY J AXE’S REBELLION. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne 

THE NEASEYBR1DGE ELECTION. Illustrated by Arthur Hop¬ 
kins, R.W.S. 

Casskll k Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, Loudon. 


3Ionthly, price 3d.; or, post free, Sjd. 

THE POSITIVIST REVIEW. 

Edited by E. S. BEESLY. 

Contents ok JANUARY Number. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 

No. 44. 

SCOTLAND’S REVOLT against HOME RULE. By K. Wall*, c 
M.P. 

IRELAND’S REPLY. By John E. Redmond, M.P. 

THE FAITH CURE. By Professor Charcot. 

THE MASTER BUILDER. By Hkvbir Ibsen. (A New an 1 Un¬ 
published Play: Scene from Act II.) 

ON BIMETALLISM. By Alfred dk Rothschild. 

ENGLISH SONGS and BALLADS. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 

A NEW POOR LAW. By the Rev. J. Fuomf. Wilkinson. 

REAL STUARTS or BOGUS STUARTS? By Archibald Four... 
“WOMEN, CLERGYMEN, and DOCTORS": a Reply. By C.m. 
Wilber force. 

WEBSTER, LAM I>, arid SW1NBURN E. By Willi am Aba hi u 
A BISHOP on BUDDHISM. By Profeasor M *x Muller. 
LITERATURE ) By II. I>. Traill. 

AND > 

THE DRAMA. J By L. F. Austin. 

Longmans, Gp.ken k Co., London. 


Afontlily, price Half-a-Crown. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Contexts fob JANUARY. 

THE TSAR ALEXANDER III. By E. B. Lymn. 

THE FINANCIAL ASPECT of HOME RULE. By J. J. Clam*, M.P. 
JOURNALISM m a PROFESSION. By M. d« Blowit*. 
TEMPERANCE REFOR3I — 

I. TIIE ATTITUDE of the ADVANCED PARTY. By W v 
Caine, M.l*. 

II THE DEADLOCK. By George Wynddam, II.I*. (Wit! - 
Note by the Bishop of Chester.) 

PESSIMISM aud PROGRESS. By the Rev. S. A. Ai exandajb. 

THE MEDIAEVAL COUNTRY-HOUSE. By Mary Pakmkst* ^ 
THE ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. By Justin 3I(.Cartht, M.l’. 

WHY DO MEN REMAIN CHRISTIANS? By the Rev. T. W. F**«i 
THE SOCIAL CONDITION of LABOUR- By E. R. L. «^>t Li>. 


HOME RULE for LONDON. By Frederic Harrison. 

TIIE USE an<T ABUSE of EX PER 131 ENTS on ANIMALS. By 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 

I PAYMENT of MEMBERS of PARLIAMENT. By Tut Editor. 
Relyls k Turner, 196, Strand. 


lsnisrKR & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 

FOR CONTEXTS OF 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 

See Messrs. CHAP3CAN k HALL’S Advertisement, imgc :*>. 


On 6th January, 4d., post-free i^d. 

rpIIE “BUILDER.”—JUBILEE NUMBER. 

JL (1812-1892). 

Ten beautiful and interesting large plates. Art-lovers 
should write for particulars to tlie 

Fnl'IMer of “ The Bl jldeu,” 46, Cathcrinestmt, W.C. 


DR. MACLABEN’S NEW VOLUME. 

Just out, crown 8vo, 392 pp., cloth boards, 6s. post free. 

THE HOLY of HOLIES: a Series ol Sermons 

on the 14th, ]5th, and 16th Chapters of the Gospel by 
John, by ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 

Loxdox : ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 

21 and 22, Foknival Steeet, E.C. 

MARK TWAINS 

OF PROF. LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY- 
“ I had before been able, like moat people, to store up and lc se 
things in tho dark cellar of my Memory, but he showed ne 
how to light up the oellar. It Is tho difference—to ohange he 
figure—between having money where yon can’t collect it, c nd 
having it in your pocket. Tho Information oostmebntlit le, 
yet I value it at a prodigious figure.”—Prospectus post free 
from Prof. A. LOISETTE^I^few Oxford Street.London.YYO. 


Now ready, 6s. net. 

CLARKE ASPINALL: 

A Biography. 

By WALTER LEWIN. 

London : E. W. Allen, Ave Maria Lane. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


gRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
<^0UPS,PKESERVED PROVISIONS 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
J^SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
fJ'URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and oil.t r 
SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 

CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 

SOLE ADDRESS - 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

B irkbeok bank, 

Southampton Buildings. Chancery Lane, Iron don. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repay*’ 
ou demand. 

TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly Iwilanccs, when not drawn )»elow £10**. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased aud bold. 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 

For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receive* rmallMLtn - 1 
dciioait, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. ,• r 
annum, on each completed £1. 

BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

IIOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 

rOK TWO GUINEAS VER MONTH. 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 

IIOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 


Tho BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, tr-a 1 . 
obtained, post free, ou application t>> 

FRANC IS RAVENSCROFT,_M i 

BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 

E P P S’S 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

COCOA 

BOILING WATER OR MILK* 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published by HENRY V1LLERS. 27, Chancery Lane, W.C 
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